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PREFACE. 


The  present  Edition  of  this  admired  writer  has  been  published  with  a  design  of  meeting  the 
spirit  of  the  age  forcheap  literature;  and  its  triumphant  success  is  a  gratifying  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  exertions  of  the  publishers  are  appreciated.  Previous  to  the 
appearance  of  this  volume,  the  public,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  former  editions,  possessed 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Massinger,  and  that  derived  only  from  occa- 
sional notices  and  extracts  in  periodicals,  and  the  representation  of  '*  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts,"  the  only  one  of  his  Plays  still  acted  on  the  stage.  Jnthis  undertaking, 
accuracy  of  text  and  good  critical  notes  were  deemed  indispensable ;  and  the  editor  had 
but  to  choose  between  the  gross  negligence  of  Coxeter,  and  the  odious  vanity  of  Monk 
Mason,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  carefully  and  accurately  edited  compilation  of  Mr.  GifFord, 
on  the  other.  Never  was  an  author  under  greater  obligations  to  an  editor,  than  is  Massinger 
to  GifFord.  It  is  true  his  works  had  already  appeared  in  a  collected  form  ;  but  the  bungling 
inaccuracies,  unwarrantable  interpolations,  and  absurd  commentaries,  which  disfigured 
these  editions,  had  rather  contributed  to  involve  the  author  in  still  deeper  obscurity, 
than  to  rescue  him  from  that  in  which  he  had  originally  slumbered. 

In  his  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his  favourite  poet,  Mr.  Giflbrd  had  many  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  and  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Of  a 
patient  and  vigorous  cast  of  mind,  his  unclouded  intellect  was  the  first  to  form  a  due  esti- 
mate of  the  manly  productions  of  this  author;  he  sat  down  to  his  task  as  to  a  labour  of 
love,  and  after  careful  and  repeated  collations  of  the  text  with  the  original  editions,  suc- 
ceeded in  expunging  from  its  pages  a  mass  of  stupid  criticism  and  crude  innovations, 
such  as  never,  perhaps,  disfigured  the  works  of  any  other  author.  None  but  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  editions  referred  to,  can  fully  estimate  the  labours  of 
this  critic,  of  whose  admirable  qualifications  as  an  editor,  his  exertions  in  favour  of  this 
abused  poet  will  remain  a  lasting  monument.  He  has  been  justly  called  by  one  who 
was  himself  no  common  master  of  the  art,  "  a  giant  in  literature,  in  criticism,  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  morals,  and  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to  his  country  and  the  age  in  whi'*^ 
he  lived." 

Brt  for  him.  these  exquisite  dramas  would  be  as  little  known  to  us  as  the  mstitu 
tions  of  the  Chinese  ;  and    the  ic-action  of  pubhc  taste  in  favour  of  the  productions  of 
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our  early  dramatists,  so  conspicuous  at  the  present  day,  received  its  first  impulse  from 
the  endeavours  of  the  translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the  champion  of  Jonson  and  Massinger 
A  valuable  appendage  to  his  labours,  are  the  critical  observations  subjoined  to  each  Play, 
the  masterly  delineation  of  Massinger's  character,  and  the  general  criticism  on  his 
works,  furnished  by  Dr.  Ireland,  the   Dean  of  Westminster. 

There  is  something  interesting  in  the  consideration  of  this  literary  partnership;  it 
reminds  us  of  the  old  days  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and 
Dekker  und  Greene ;  and  was  not  without  a  pleasing  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  two 
friends.  In  closing  his  preface  to  Jonson,  a  splendid  vindication  of  that  calumniated 
poet,  Gifford,  in  allusion  to  their  long  uninterrupted  friendship,  thus  writes,  "  With  what 
feelings  do  I  trace  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Five  and  forty  springs  have 
passed  over  my  head  since  I  first  found  Dr.  Ireland,  some  years  my  junior,  m  our  little 
school,  at  his  spelling-book.  During  this  long  period  our  friendship  ha^  been  without  a 
cloud, — my  delight  in  youth,  my  pride  and  consolation  in  old  age."  The  writer  of  these 
affectionate  lines  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  dark  and  narrow  house ;  he  died  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1826,  aged  70  ;  and  the  survivor,  for  whom  these  tender  senti- 
ments were  expressed,  well  stricken  in  years,  is  fast  hastening  to  the  land  where  "  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'* 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Diary  appears  the  following  admirable  character  of  Gifford  • 
"  As  a  commentator  he  was  capital,  could  he  but  have  suppressed  his  rancours  against 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  task ;  but  a  misconstruction  or  misinterpretation,  nay 
the  misplacing  of  a  comma,  was  in  Gifford's  eyes  a  crime  worthy  of  the  most  severe 
animadversion.  This  lack  of  temper  probably  arose  from  indifferent  health  ;  for  he  was 
very  valetudinary,  and  realised  two  verses,  wherein  he  says  Fortune  assigned  him — 

"  One  eye  not  over  good, 

/  Two  sides  that  to  their  cost  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough, 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  various  ills 
That  swell  the  devilish  doctors'  bills 
And  sweep  poor  mortals  off." 

i^ut  he  might  justly  claim,  as  his  gift,  the  moral  qualities  expressed  in  the  next  fine 
stanza — 


"  A  soul 


That  spurns  the  crowds'  malign  control, 

A  firm  contempt  of  wrong; 
Spirits  above  affliction's  power, 
And  skill  to  soothe  the  lingering  hour 

With  no  inglorious  song." 

The     rigour,  with  which   the    derelictions  of   his  predecessors    weie  visiteU,  auove 
alluded    to,  is  displayed  in  an  uncommon  degree  in  the  work  beiore   us;    ana  lour 
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years  after  its  first  appearance  in  1805,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,"  losing  their  sense  of 
the  criminal's  guilt  in  dislike  of  the  savage  pleasure  which  the  executioner  seemed  to 
take  ia  inflicting  the  punishment,"  appeared  as  the  champions  of  Monk  Mason  and 
Coxeter,  and  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  not  only  the  judgment  but  even  the  accuracy 
of  Gifford. 

In  his  second  edition  of  1 8 1 3,  the  abused  commentator  turned  upon  liis  foes,  and  in  a  pre- 
face, powerful  and  energetic,  successfully  defended  himsell  from  their  aspersions;  with  regard 
to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  he  justly  says, — *'  I  did  not  expect  this.  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  assert,  that  a  more  perfect  text  of  an  old  poet  never  issued  from  the  English  press.  It 
was  revised  in  the  first  instance  with  a  care  of  which  there  is  scarcely  an  example  ;  and  a 
subsequent  examination  enables  me  to  speak  with  a  degree  of  positiveness  on  the  subject 
which  sets  all  fear  of  contradiction  at  defiance."  An  accusation,  such  as  the  above, 
could  only  have  been  made  by  those  who  had  never  looked  into  Coxeter  and  Monk 
Mason's  editions,  or  had  never  consulted  the  old  copies.  From  internal  evidence,  it 
appears  that  all  that  these  reviewers  knew  of  Massinger  and  his  editors,  was  learned 
from  the  very  "  Introduction"  whose  accuracy  they  pretended  to  impeach. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Massinger  to  have  been  generally  but  imperfectly  understood 
or  appreciated  by  the  lovers  of  the  Drama  ;  while  to  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^ 
have  been  assigned  the  place  nearest  to  Shakspeare  in  the  scale  of  superiority,  he  has 
scarcely  ever  been  mentioned  but  as  a  writer  of  inferior  merit.  Although  far  from  con- 
curring in  the  opinion  of  Gifford,  which  would  reduce  Shakspeare  to  the  level  of  his 
contemporaries,  it  appears  to  us  that  singular  injustice  has  been  done  to  this  harmonious 
poet.  Hazlitt,  whose  genius  revelled  in  the  more  glowing  conceptions  of  the  Swan  of 
Avon,  has  pronounced  this  harsh  sentence  on  Massinger  : — "  Massinger  makes  an 
impression  by  hardness  and  repulsiveness  of  manner.  In  the  intellectual  processes  which 
he  delights  to  describe,  *  reason  panders  will ;'  he  fixes  arbitrarily  on  some  object 
which  there  is  no  motive  to  pursue,  or  every  motive  combined  against  it,  and  then,  by 
screwing  up  his  heroes  and  heroines  to  the  deliberate  and  blind  accomplishment  of  this, 
thinks  to  arrive  at  *  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  life.'  That  is  not  the  way.  He 
seldom  touches  the  heart  or  kindles  the  fancy."  Did  Mr.  Hazlitt  forget  the  speech  of 
Sforza  before  the  Emperor  in  *'  The  Duke  of  Milan,"  that  noble  picture  of  a  good  man 
buffetting  with  adversity ;  or  the  pathos  of  **  'I'he  Fatal  Dowry ;"  the  fine  character  of 
Pisander  in  "  The  Bondman  ;"  the  interview  between  Don  John  Antonio,  disguised  as  a 
slave,  and  his  mistress,  in  *'  A  Very  Woman ;"  or  those  splendid  conceptions,  Luke  and 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  "The  City  Madam,"  and  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts"? 
Our  respect  for  Hazlitt,  as  a  critic,  is  great ;  but  we  certainly  cannot  assent  to  his  low 
estimate  of  Massinger.  Schlegel,  who  bestows  so  much  elaborate  and  philosophical  criti- 
cism upon  his  contemporaries,  dismisses  the  merits  of  this  writer  in  a  few  lines,  conspicuous 
neither  for  justice  nor  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  he  professes  to  criticize* 
The  late  Charles  Lamb  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  the  works  of 
this  and  other  of  our  neglected  dramatists ;  and  it  has  been  admirably  observed  by  a  late 
writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  that  Lamb's  Essays  and  Gifford's  editions  have  most 
powerfully  contributed  to  disseminate  a  kno-;vledge  of  the  manly  and  vigorous  writers  of  the 
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Elizabethan  age.  In  the  year  1786  an  elegant  essay  on  the  dramatic  writings  of  Mas- 
singer  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Manchester  Transactions," 
and  was  afterwards,  with  permission  of  the  author,  reprinted  by  Gifford  at  the  close  of  his 
mtroduction.  In  this  pleasing  performance  the  plays  of  Massinger  are  philosophically 
analysed  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  general  neglect  of  our  old  dramatists  is  ingeniously  attri- 
buted to  their  too  frequent  delineation  of  perishable  manners. 

In  his  closing  notice  of  Massinger,  Dr.  Ireland  feelingly  observes,  *'  It  is  truly  sur- 
prising 'Jiat  the  genius  which  prcducfcd  these  Flays  should  have  obtained  so  httle  notice 
from  the  world  i"  and  Hallam,  the  critic  who  next  toGifford  displays  the  most  profound 
knowledo-e  of  his  writings,  and  the  fullest  appreciation  of  his  genius,  does  not  hesitate  to 
place  him  as  a  tragic  writer  second  only  to  Shakspeare,  and  in  the  lighter  comedy  scarcely 
inferior  to  Jonson.  Any  comparison  of  Massinger  to  Shakspeare  would  be  invidious  ;  but 
though  second  to  that  great  writer  in  the  vastness  and  variety  of  his  conceptions,  he  may 
certainly  take  the  lead  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  considered  his  superiors.  His  in- 
vention is  as  fertile,  and  his  management  of  his  plots  as  ingenious,  as  those  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletclier;  wh.le  the  poetry  of  his  language,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  fine 
development  of  the  passions  displayed  in  his  Tragedies,  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  greai 
master  himself.  By  Ben  Jonson  he  is  excelled  in  the  studied  exactness  and  classical 
polish  of  his  style ;  but  in  the  freezing  coldness  of  this  writer  he  is  deficient.  The  charm 
of  his  Plays  consists  in  the  versatility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  fine  bursts  of  pathos 
which  embellish  his  tender  scenes.  In  his  female  characters  he  is  particularly  happy  ; 
and  while  proclaiming  our  veneration  for  Juliet,  Desdemona,  or  Cordeha,  we  should 
not  heedlessly  overlook  the  graces  of  Dorothea*,  Theocrinef,  MatildaJ,  CamioIa§, 
and  Pulcheria||. 

Massinger  was  the  last  of  his  tribe — ultimus  Roman orum.  With  him  expired  the  dra- 
matic genius  of  this  country.  In  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  the  stage  was  neglected,  and  the  emasculated  school  of  dramatic  poetry,  subse- 
quently founded  by  Dryden  and  his  followers,  can  never  bear  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  the  vigorous  intellects  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Since  that  period  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  drama ;  and  though  many  have 
appeared  bearing  an  outward  resemblance  to  our  old  plays,  yet  that  true  dramatic 
essence,  which  can  only  flourish  in  a  soil  uncorrupted  by  ultra  refinement,  is  evidently 
wanting. 

•  Virp in  Martyr,     t  Unnatural  Combat.     X  Bashful  Lover.     §  Maid  of  Honour.     ||  Emperor  of  the  Eaat 
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Pnii.ip  Massinger,  the  author  of  the  following 
Plays,  was  born  m  the  year  1584.  Of  his  mother 
nothing;  is  known  ;  but  his  father  was  Arthur  Mas- 
singer*,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  family  of 
Henry  second  Earl  of  Pembroke :  "  Many  years," 
says  the  poet,  to  his  descendant,  Philip  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  "my  father  spent  in  the  service  of 
your  honourable  house,  and  died  a  servant  to  it. " 

The  writers  of  Massinger's  life  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  word 
servant  carries  with  it  no  sense  of  degradation. 
Tins  requires  no  proof;  at  a  period  when  the  great 
lords  and  officers  of  the  court  numbered  inferior 
nobles  among  their  followers,  we  may  be  confident 
that  neither  the  name  nor  the  situation  was  looked 
upon  iis  humiliating.  Many  considerations  united  to 
render  fi)is  state  of  dependance  respectable,  and 
even  bonourable.  1  he  secretaries,  clerks,  and  assist- 
ants, cf  various  departments,  were  not  then,  as  now, 
nominated  by  the  Government;  but  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  person  who  held  the  employment ; 
and  as  no  particular  dv.-elling  was  officially  set 
apart  for  their  residence,  they  were  entertained  in 
the  house  of  their  principal. 

1  hat  communication,  too,  between  noblemen  of 
power  and  trust,  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature, 
which  is  now  committed  to  the  post,  was,  in  those 
days,  managed  by  confidential  servants,  who  were 
dispatt  h-d  from  one  to  the  other,  and  even  to  the 
6overeij;nt:    when  to  this  we  add  the  unbounded 


•  His  father  was  Arthur  Massinyer,]  '/  I  cannot  gne=s," 
Davits  *a^j,  "from  what  informaliun  Oldys,  in  his  uiami- 
sciipi  notes  (to  LangbaineJ,  gives  tlie  (Christian  name  of 
Arthur  to  Massinger's  father,  nor  vvliy  he  sliuuld  repioacli 
\V  joI  tor  calling  him  Phiiip  ;  since  Massinger  liimself,  m 
the  Dedication  of  "  The  Bondman,"  to  the  Earl  of  Afont- 
g"mery,  sa>s  expressly  that  his  fatlier  Philip  Massinger 
li\»"l  .tnd  (lied  in  llie  service  of  tlie  iionourable  liuuse  of 
Pembroke."  Life  of  Massinyer  prefixed  to  the  last  edi- 
tion. 

This  preliminary  observation  aiignrs  but  ill  for  the  accu- 
racy of  what  follows.  Oldys,  who  was  a  very  careful  writer, 
got  hi&  information  from  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Bond- 
man," 1023,  which,  it  appears  from  this,  Mr.  Davies  never 
•aw.  In  tlie  second  edition,  published  many  years  after  the 
tirst  (1638),  he  is,  indeed,  called  Philip;  bui  that  is  not  the 
only  error  in  the  Dedication,  which,  »s  well  as  the  Play  it- 
•elf,  IS  most  carelessly  printed. 

t  An  instance  of  this  occurs  with  respect  to  Massinger's 
father,  who  was  thusemploye<l  to  Elizabeth:  "  Mr.  Massinger 
IS  newly  come  up  from  the  Karl  if  Pembroke  with  letters 
to  the  Queen,  for  Ihs  lordship's  leave  to  be  away  this  St. 
George's  day."  Sidmy  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  933.  The  bearer 
of  letters  to  Elizabett  on  an  occasion  which  she  perhaps 
tboaght  important,  could,  as  Davies  justly  observes,   b^  oo 


state  and  grandeur  which  the  great  men  of  Eliza* 
beth's  days  assumed  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  those  services 
discharged  by  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  numbers  of  them  were  em- 
ployed. 

Massinger  was  born,  as  all  the  writers  of  his  life 
agree,  at  Salisbury,  probably  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  whose  family  he  appears 
to  have  been  educated.  When  he  reached  his  six- 
teenth year,  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  that  worthy  nobleman*,  who,  from  attach- 
ment to  the  father,  would,  not  improbably,  have 
extended  his  powerful  patronage  to  the  young  poet. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  bv  his 
son  William,  the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  one  of  the 
brightest  characters  that  adorned  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  "He  was,"  says  Wood,  "not 
only  a  great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
but  was  himself  learned,  and  endowed  toadmiration 
with  a  poetical  geny,  as  by  those  amorous  and 
poetical  aires  and  poems  of  his  composition  doth 
evidently  appear  ;  some  of  which  had  musical  notes 
set  to  them  by  Hen.  Lawes  and  Nith.  Laneare." 
Ath.  1.  54t^. 

Massinger's  father  continued  in  the  service  of 
this  nobleman  till  his  death.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  the  precise  period  at  which  this  took  place, 
but  it  was  not  later,  perhaps,  than  1606  :  in  the 
interim  he  had  bestowed,  as  Langbaine  says,  a 
liberal  education  on  his  son,  and  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  com- 
moner of  St.  Alban's  Hall  (1602),  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age.  Wood's  account  varies  from  this 
in  several  particulars.  He  says,  he  was  entered 
at  St.  Alban's  Hall  in  1601,  when  he  was  in  his 
seventeenth  vear,  and  supported  there,  not  by  his 
fatlier,    but   the    Earl  of   Pembroke.     Antony    had 


mean  person  :  for  no  monarch  ever  exacted  from  the  nobi- 
lity in  general,  and  ihe  otticers  of  state  in  jjarticular,  a  more 
rigid  and  scrupulous  compliance  to  state!  order,  ihm  this 
piincess. 

*  Death  of  that  worthy  nobleman.]    This  took    place  on 
the  1   «h  oi  Janu.iry,  1601       It  is  impossible  to  sp»'a!4  of  hina 
without  mentioning,  at   the  same  time,  that    he  was  the  hoi« 
band  of  Sir  i'hilip  Sidney's  sister,  the  all-accomplished  \*Af 
for  whom  Jonson  wrote  the  celebrated  epitaph  ; 
"  Underneath  this  marble  herse. 
Lies  (he  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  anotber, 
Learn'd,  and  lair,  and  good  as  »^ii«. 
Time  shall  throw  a  ds«rt  at  'h«>ir." 
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many  opportunities  for  ascertaining  these  facts,  if  he 
had  desired  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  therefore 
Davies  inclines  to  his  authority.  The  seeming  dif- 
ference, he  adds,  between  the  two  periods  respect- 
ively assigned  for  Massinger'a  matriculation,  may 
be  easihi  reconciled,  fir  the  year  then  heg.m  and 
fended  according  to  that  mode  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  alteration  of  the  style.  It  is  seldom  safe 
to  speak  bv  guess,  and  Davies  had  no  authority  for 
his  ingenious  solution  ;  which  unfortunately  will 
not  apply  in  the  present  case.  The  memorandum 
of  Massin'^er's  entrance  now  lies  before  me,  and 
proves  Wood  to  be  incorrect ;  i'.  is  dated  May  14, 
160!^*.  How  he  came  to  mistake  in  a  matter  where 
it  required  so  little  pains  to  be  accurate,  is  difficult 
to  say. 

Langbaine  and  Wood  agree  in  the  time  Massin^er 
spent  at  Oxford,  but  differ  as  to  the  objects  of  his 
pursuit.  The  t^ormer  observes,  that  during  his 
residence  there  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his 
studies  ;  while  the  latter  writes,  that  he  "  gave  his 
mind  more  to  poetry  and  romances  for  about  four  years 
or  more,  than  to  logic  and  philosophy,  which  he  oiioht 
to  have  done,  as  he  was  patronized  to  that  end." 
What  ideas  this  tasteless  but  useful  drudge  had  of 
logic  and  philosophy  it  may  be  vain  to  enquire  ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  first,  Massinger's  reasoning  will 
not  be  found  deficient  either  in  method  or  effect ; 
and  it  might  easily  be  proved  that  he  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  philosophy  of  the  noblest  kind ;  the 
truth  is,  that  he  snust  have  applied  himself  to  study 
with  uncommon  energy  ;  for  his  literary  acquisitions 
at  this  earlv  period  appear  to  be  multifarious  and 
extensive. 

From  the  account  of  Wood,  however,  Davies 
concludes  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  offended 
at  this  misapplication  of  his  time  to  the  superficial 
but  alluring  pursuits  of  poetry  and  romance,  and 
therefore  withdrew  Iiis  support,  which  compelled 
the  young  man  to  quit  the  University  without  a  de- 
gree; "  for  which,"  adds  he.  "  attention  to  logic  and 
philosophy  was  absolutely  necessary ;  as  the  candi- 
date for  that  honour  must  pass  through  an  examina- 
tion in  both,  before  he  can  obtain  it."  Dans  le  paijs 
des  aveugles,  says  the  proverb,  les  hergnes  sont  rois: 
and  Davies,  who  apparently  had  not  these  valuable 
acquisitions,  entertained  probably  a  vast  idea  of 
tlieir  magnitude  and  importance.  A  shorter  period, 
liowever,  than  four  years,  would  be  found  amply 
sufficient  to  furnish  even  an  ordinary  mind  with 
enough  of  school  logic  and  philosophy,  to  pass  the 
examination  for  a  bachelor's  degree ;  and  I  am, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  believe  that  iMassinger 
missed  it  on  the  score  of  incapacity  in  these  notable 
arts. 

However  this  may  be,  he  certainly  left  the  Uni- 
versity abruptly ;  not,  I  apprehend,  on  account  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  withholding  his  assistance,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  atlbrded  any,  but  of  a 
much  more  calamitous  event,  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  from  whom,  1  incline  to  think  with  Lang- 
baine,  his  sole  support  was  derived. 

Why  til*  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  liberal  friend 
and  protector  of  literature  in  all  its  branchesf,  ne- 


•  In  it  he  is  styled  the  son  of  a  geiiileinan :  •'  IMiilip  Mas- 
linger,  Sarisburieniiit ,  yenerus'i  jUius.'' 

t  Tu  tbiH  nobleniHii  (and  his  ^oiinuvr  biutlter  Philip) 
HcmiuKC  aud  Cundc'U  dcdicaier]  their  edition  oi  !Sh.ik.'-p(;<trv'9 


glected  a  young  man  to  whom  his  assistance  was  30 
necessary,  and  who,  from  the  acknowledged  services 
of  his  father,  had  so  many  and  just  claims  on  it ;  one, 
too,  who  would  have  done  his  patronage  such  singular 
honour,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  that  he  was 
never  indebted  to  it  is,  I  fear,  indisputable,  since  the 
poet,  of  whose  character  gratitude  forms  a  striking 
part,  while  he  recurs  perpetually  to  his  hereditary 
obligations  to  the  Herbert  family,  anxiously  avoids 
all  mention  of  his  name.  I  sometimes,  indeed, 
imagine  that  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  this 
alienation,  but  cannot  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be 
very  generally  or  even  partially  allowed :  not  to 
keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  I  attribute  it  to  the 
poet's  having,  during  bis  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity, exchanged  the  religion  of  his  father,  for  one, 
at  this  time  the  object  of  persecution,  hatred,  and 
terror.  A  close  and  repeated  perusal  of  Massinger's 
works  has  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  Catholic. 
"The  Virgin-Martyr,"  "The  Renegado,"  "  The 
Maid  of  Honour,"  exhibit  innumerable  proofs  of  it; 
to  say  nothing  of  those  casual  intimations  that  are 
scattered  over  his  remaining  dramas  :  a  consciousness 
of  this  might  prevent  him  from  applying  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  for  assistance,  or  a  knowledge  of  it 
might  determine  that  nobleman  to  withhold  his 
hand  :  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  displea- 
sure (if  he  really  entertained  any)  could  arise  from 
Massinger's  attachment  to  an  art  of  which  he  and 
his  brother*  were  universally  considered  as  the 
patrons,  and  which,  indeed,  he  him.self  cultivated, 
with  assiduity  at  least,  if  not  with  successf. 

However  this  be,  the  period  of  Massinger's  mis- 
fortunes commenced  with  his  arrival  in  London. 
His  father  had  probably  applied  most  of  his  property 
to  the  education  of  his  son  ;  and  when  the  small 
remainder  was  exhausted,  he  was  driven  (as  he 
more  than  once  observes)  by  his  necessities,  and 
I  somewhat  inclined,  perhaps,  by  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  talents,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
stage. 

This  expedient,  thotigb  not  the  most  prudent, 
nor,  indeed,  the  most  encouraging  to  a  young  ad- 
venturer, was  not  altogether  hopeless.  Men  who 
will  ever  be  considered  as  the  pride  and  boast  of 
their  country,  Shakspeare,  Johnson,  and  Fletcher, 
were  solely,  or  in  a  considerable  degree,  dependent  on 
it :  nor  were  there  others  wanting  of  an  inferior  rank, 
such  as  Rowley,  Middieton,  Field,  Decker,  Shirley, 
and  Ford  ;  writers  to  whom  Massinger,  without 
any  impeachment  of  his  modesty,  might  consider 
himself  as  fully  equal,  who  subsisted  on  the  emolu- 
ments derived  from  dramatic  writing.      'J'here  was 


Plays;  to  him,  also,  Jonsoii  inscribed  his  Epigrams,  "as  the 
great  ex.imple  ot'  honour  and  viitiie,"  an  u\va  on  which  he 
cnlargfd  in  one  of  his  minor  poems.  It  is  evident  that  ilicre 
was  litllt;  cordiality  tx  twcen  Jonson  and  our  Author ;  the 
former  could  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne: 

nunqnam  partUur  amicum, 

Solus  habet : 
yet  it  would  be  unju.st  to  accuse,  or   even  to  suspect  liini  of 
(loin;;  Massiniier  an  ill  nflice  with   his   lather's  friend,  on  no 
bitter  grounds  than  his  unhappy  disposition. 

•  'I'he  fust  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Plays 
was  dedicatid,  by  tlur  players,  to  liie  Earl  of  Montgomery. 

t  In  IGUO  was  ptibli.'-ht'd  a  collection  of  "  amorous  and 
poetical  airs  and  compositions,"  \\oud  tells  us,  "  with  this 
title:  Poemt  written  by  Hillidm  Earl  of  Pembroke,  &c., 
many  of  which  are  answered  by  it  ay  of  repartee,  by  Sir 
Uenj  Itudyard,  with  other  Poems  written  by  the*)*  ocea- 
%ionaUy  and  apart."    Athen.  Vol.  I.  p.  5 10 
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•Iso  something  to  tempt  the  ambition,  or,  if  it  must 
be  so,  the  vanity,  of  a  young  adventurer  in  this  pur- 
suit •  literature  was  the  sole  means  by  which  a  per- 
son undistinguished  by  birth  and  fortune  could, 
at  this  time,  hope  to  acquire  the  familiarity,  or 
secure  the  friendship,  of  the  great;  and  of  all  its 
branches  none  was  so  favourably  received,  or  so 
liberally  encouraged,  as  that  of  the  drama.  Tilts 
and  tournaments,  the  boisterous  but  magnificent 
entertainments  of  the  court,  together  with  pageant- 
ries and  processions,  the  absurd  and  costly  mum- 
meries of  the  city,  were  rapidly  giving  way  to 
more  elegant  and  rational  amusements,  to  re- 
vels, masks,  and  plays  :  nor  were  the  latter 
merely  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  nobility  ; 
the  writers  of  them  were  adopted  into  the  number 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  made  at  once  the  objects 
of  their  bounty  and  esteem.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  how  the  names  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson, 
&c.,  are  come  down  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  Sidneys,  the  Pembrokes,  the  Southamptons,  and 
other  great  and  splendid  ornaments  of  the  courts  of 
Elizabeth  and  James. 

Considerations  of  this  or  a  similar  kind  may  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  have  had  their  weight  with 
Massinger,  as  with  so  many  others  :  but  whatever 
was  the  motive.  Wood  informs  us,  that  "  being 
sufficiently  famed  for  several  specimens  of  wit,  he 
betook  himself  to  making  plays."  Of  what 
description  these  specimens  were,  Antony  does  not 
say  ;  he  probably  spoke  without  much  examination 
into  a  subject  for  which  he  had  little  relish  or  soli- 
citude ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
conclude,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  Massinger's 
talents,  that  the  drama  was  his  first  and  sole  pur- 
suit. 

It  must  appear  singular,  after  what  has  been  ob- 
served, that  with  only  one  exception  we  should  hear 
nothing  of  Massinger  for  the  long  period  of  sixteen 
years,  that  is,  from  his  first  appearance  in  London, 
1606  to  162^,  when  his  "Virgin  Martyr,"  the  first 
of  his  printed  works,  was  given  to  the  public. 
That  his  necessities  would  not  admit  of  relaxation  in 
nis  etForts  for  subsistence,  is  certain  ;  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  poet,  as  preserved 
by  Lan<;  baine,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  usually 
composed  : 

"  Ingenious  Shakespeare,  Massinger,  that  knows 
The  strength  of  plot,  to  write  in  verse  and  prose, 
Whose  easy  Pegasus  will  amble  o'er 
Some  threescore  miles  of  fancy  in  a  hour." 

The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  occurs 
to  me,  is,  that  the  poetV  modesty,  combined  with 
the  urgency  of  his  wanfs,  deterred  him,  at  first, 
from  attempting  to  write  alone  :  and  that  he,  there- 
fore, lent  his  assistance  to  others  of  a  more  con- 
firmed reputation,  who  could  depend  on  a  ready 
vent  for  their  joint  productions.  When  men  labour 
for  the  demands  of  the  day,  it  is  imprudent  to  leave 
much  to  hazard  ;  such  certainly  was  the  case  with 
Massinger. 

Sir  Aston  Cockayne,  the  affectionate  friend  and 
patron  of  our  author,  printed  a  collection  of,  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call.  Poems,  Epigrams,  &c.,  in 
1658.  Among  these,  is  one  addressed  to  Hum- 
phrey IMoseley,  the  publisher  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  in  folio  : 

"  In  the  large  book  of  plays  you  late  did  print 
In  Beaumont  and  in  Fletcher's  name,  why  in't 


Did  you  not  justice  give  ;  to  each  his  due  ? 
For  Beaumont  of  those  many  writ  but  few  : 
And  Masshiger  in  other  few ;  the  main 
Being  sweet  issues  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain 
But  how  came  I,  you  ask,  so  much  to  know  ? 
Fletcher's  chief  bosom  friend  inform 'd  me  so." 

Davies,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  discover,  seems 
inclined  to  dispute  that  part  of  the  assertion  which 
relates  to  Massinger  :  he  calls  it  vague  and  hearsay 
evidence,  and  adds,  with  sufficient  want  of  preci- 
sion, "  Sir  Aston  was  well  acquainted  witJ)«*Mas- 
singer,  who  would,  in  all  probability,  have  com- 
municated to  his  friend  a  circumstance  so  honourable 
to  himself."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it;  and  we 
may  be  confident  that  the  informaiion  did  come  from 
him  ;  but  Mr.  Davies  mistakes  the  drift  of  Sir 
Aston's  expostulation :  the  fact  was  notorious,  that 
Beaumont  and  Massinger  had  written  in  conjunction 
with  Fletcher ;  what  he  complains  of  is,  that  the 
main,  the  bulk  of  tlie  book,  should  not  be  attributed 
to  the  latter,  by  whom  it  was  undoubtedly  composed. 
Beaumont  died  in  161 5,  and  Fletcher  produced  in 
the  interval  between  that  year  and  the  period  of  hie 
own  death  (162.^),  between  thirty  and  forty  plays: 
it  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
was  assisted  in  a  Jew  of  them  by  Massinger,  as  Sir 
Aston  affirms  ;  it  happens,  however,  that  the  fact 
does  not  rest  solely  on  his  testimony  ;  for  we  can 
prodme  a  melancholy  proof  of  it,  from  an  authentic 
voucher,  which  the  enquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  un- 
wearied assiduity  of  Rlr.  Malone  have  occasioned 
to  be  dragged  from  the  dust  of  Dulwich  College  : 

"  To  our  most  loving  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Hinchlow, 
esquire.  These, 
"  Mr.  Hinchlow, 
"  You  understand  our  unfortunate  extremitie,  and 
I  doe  not  thincke  you  so  void  of  Cristianitie  but 
that  you  would  throw  so  much  money  into  the 
Thames  as  wee  request  now  of  you,  rather  than  en- 
danger so  many  innocent  lives.  You  know  there  is 
x/.  more  at  least  to  be  receaved  of  you  for  the  play. 
We  desire  you  to  lend  us  \l.  of  that ;  which  shall 
be  allowed  to  you,  without  which  we  cannot  be 
bayled,  nor  J /;/at/ ant/  more  till  this  be  dispatch'd. 
It  will  lose  you  xxl.  ere  the  end  of  the  next  weeke, 
besides  the  hinderance  of  the  next  new  play.  Pray, 
sir,  consider  our  cases  with  humanity,  and  now  giv« 
us  cause  to  acknowledge  you  our  true  friend  in  time 
of  neede.  Wee  have  entreated  Mr.  Davison  to  de- 
liver this  note,  as  well  to  witness  your  love  as  our 
promises,  and  alwayes  acknowledgement  to  be  ever 
"  Your  most  thanckfull  and  loving  friends, 

"  N  AT  Field." 

''The  money  shall  be  abated  out  of  the  money 
remayns  for  the  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  ours. 

*'  Rob.  Dahorne*." 

"  I  have  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  friend  to 
mee,  and  in  soe  small  a  suite,  it  beeinge  honest,  I 
hope  you  will  not  fail  us. 

♦'  Philip  Massinger.' 


•  Robert  Daborne  is  the  author  of  two  P1h>  s, "  The  Chi  is^tian 
Turned  Turk,"  4to,  I6l'2,and  '  The  PoorM^n's  Comtoit,"4to, 
1(15.').  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal  education,  master  o< 
arts,  and  in  holy  orders.  His  humble  fortunes  appear  I.,  have 
improved  after  this  period,  for  there  is  extanl  a  sermon 
preached  by  him  at  VVaterford  in  li eland,  1018,  where  the 
authors  of  the"  Biographia  Dramatica"  think  it  prob«ble  thai 
he  bad  a  living. 
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"  Indorsed: 
"  Received   by   mee    Robert    Davison,   of    Mr. 
Hinclilow,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Daboerne,  Mr.  Feeld, 
Mr.  Messenger,  the  sum  of  vl. 

"Rob.  Davison*.' 

This  letter  tripartite,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
read  without  the  most  poignant  regret  at  tlie  distress 
of  such  men,  fully  establishes  the  partnership 
between  Massinger  and  Fletcher,  who  must,  indeed, 
have  had  considerable  assistance  to  enable  him  to 
bring  forward  the  numerous  plays  attributed  to  his 

name.  . 

We  can  now  account  for  a  part  of  the  time  which 
Massinger  spent  in  London  before  his  appearance 
in  print  as  a  professed  writer  for  the  stage  :  but  this 
is  not  all.  Among  the  manuscript  plays  collected 
with  such  care  by  Mr.  Warburton  (Somerset  He- 
rald) and  applied  with  such  perseverance  by  his 
cook  to  the  covering  of  his  pies,  were  no  less  than 
twelve  said  to  be  written  by  Massingerf  ;  and 
though  it  is  now  made  probable  that  two  of  the 
number  do  not  belong  to  him,  yet  scattered  notices 
of  others  wWch  assuredly  do,  prove  that  he  was  not 
inactive. 


♦  Additions  to  Malone's  Historical  Account  of  tJie  Eng- 
lish Stage,  p.  488. 

+  No  less  than  twelve,  &c.j    Their   titles,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Warburton,  are — 

Minerva's  Sacrifice. 
The  Forced  Lndij. 
Antonio  and  Valia. 
The  ft  Oman's  Plot. 
The  Tjirant. 

Philenzo  aud  Hippolita. 
The  Judge. 
Fast  and  H'elcome. 
Believe  as  you  List. 
The  Honour  nf  It^omen, 
The  Noble  Choice.    And, 
The  Parliamrnt  of  Love. 
Wlien  it  is  added  that,  toi;ether  with  these,  forty  other 
manuscript  plays  of  variinis  auth(irs  were  destroyed,  it  will 
leadily  be   alU>wed  that   £ii«;lish   literalurc   has   seldom   sus- 
tained  a  greater  loss  than   by  tlie  strange  conduct  of  Mr. 
Warbrrton,  who,  becoming   the   master  of  treasures   whicii 
ages  may  not  re-produce^  lodyfS  them,  as  he  says,  in  the  hands 
of  an  ignorant  servant,  and  whtn,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  he 
condescends  to  revisit  liis  hdurds,  tinds  tliat  they  have   been 
burnt  from  an  economical  vvish  to  save  him  the   charges   of 
more  valuable  brown  paper!     It   is  time  to  brint;  on  shore 
the  book  hunting  passengn;  in  Locher's  "Navis  Stultifera," 
an<l  exchange  hiin  for  one  more  suitable   to  the   rest   of  the 
cargo. 

Tardy,  however,  as  Mr.  Warburton  was,  it  appears  that 
he  came  in  lime  to  preserve  tluee  di amas  Iroin  tlie  general 
wrecli: 

The  Second  Maid's  Tragedy. 
The  Bugbears.     And, 
The  Queen  of  Corsica. 
These,  it  is  said,  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  where  they  will  probably  remain  in  safely,  till 
moths,  or  dam|)s,   or  liies,  mins;le    their    "  forgotten    dust" 
with  that  of  their  late  companions. 

When  it  is  considered  at  iiow  trilling  an  expense  a  manu- 
script play  may  be  pliiced  Ixjond  the  reach  of  accident,  the 
withholdiU'.;  il  from  the  press  will  be  allovsed  to  prove  a 
strange  indilierence  to  tlie  ancient  literatureof  the  country. 
The  fact,  howev>  r,  seem,*  to  be,  that  the.se  treasures  are 
made  subservient  to  the  u>atitiialiou  of  a  spurious  rage  for 
notoriety;  it  is  not  that  any  benefit  may  accrue  from  them, 
either  to  the  proprietors  or  others,  that  manuscripts  are  now 
hoarded,  but  that  A  or  |{  may  be  celebrated  for  jiossessing 
what  no  other  letter  of  tlie  alphabet  can  hope  to  acquire. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  halt  ful  passion  of  liieiary  avarice  (a 
compound  of  vanity  ami  envy)  is  becoming  epidemic,   and 


X  Spein  quoque  nee  parram  collecta  volumina  prathent 
Calleo  nee  verbuin ,  nee  libri  sentio  minlem 
Atlamen  in  uagno  per  me  scrvantur  honokk 


Four  only  of  the  plays  named  in  Mr.  Warburton'a 
list  occur  in  the  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
wliich  is  continued  up  to  the  latest  period  of  Mas- 
singer's  life:  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  they  must 
have  been  written  previous  to  its  commencement, 
these,  therefore,  with  "  The  Old  Law,"  "  The 
Virgin  Martyr,"  "The  Unnatural  Combat,"  and 
*'  The  Duke  of  IMilan,"  wh=ch  are  also  unnoticed  in 
it,  will  sufficiently  fill  up  the  time  till  \622. 

There  are  no  data  to  ascertain  the  respective  pe- 
riods at  which  these  plays  were  produced  "  The 
Virgin  Martyr"  is  confidently  mentioned  by  the 
former  editors  as  the  earliest  of  Massinger's  works, 
probably  because  it  was  the  first  that  appeared  in 
print :  but  this  drama,  which  they  have  considerably 
under-rated,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  dull 
ribaldry  with  which  it  is  vitiated  by  Decker  evinces 
a  style  decidedly  formed,  a  hand  accustomed  to  com- 
position, and  a  mind  stored  with  the  richest  acqui- 
sitions of  a  long  and  successful  study. 

"  The  Old  Law,"  which  was  not  printed  till 
many  years  after  Massinger's  death,  is  said  to  have 
been  wiitten  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Middleton 
and  Rowley*.  The  latter  of  these  is  ranked  by  the 
author  of  "-The  Companion  to  the  Play  House,"  in 
the  third  class  of  dramatic  writers  ;  higher,  it  is 
impossible  to  place  him :  but  the  former  was  a 
man  of  considerable  powers,  who  has  lately  been 
the  object  of  much  discussion,  on  account  of  the 
liberal  use  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  made 
of  his  recently  discovered  tragi-coraedv  of  "  The 
WitchJ." 

It  is  said,  by  Steevens,  that  "  The  Old  Law"  was 
acted  in  1559.  If  it  be  really  so,  Massinger's  name 
must,  in  future,  be  erased  from  the  titlf-jvage  of 
that  play,    for  he  was,  at   that  date,  only  in  the   fif- 


branrhing  out  in  every  direct'ion.  It  has  many  of  the  worst 
symptoms  of  that  madness  which  once  raged  among  the 
Dutch  for  the  possession  of  tulips; — here,  as  well  a<  in  Hol- 
land, an  ariificial  rariiy  is  first  created,  and  then  made  a 
plea  for  extortion  or  a  ground  for  low-minded  and  selfish 
exultation.  1  speak  not  of  works  never  intended  for  >ale, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  the  owner  may  print  as  few  or  ail 
many  as  his  feelings  will  allow;  but  of  those  which  are  os- 
tensibly designed  for  the  public, and  which,  not«iihsianding, 
prove  itie  editors  to  labour  under  lids  odiou-  disease.  Heie 
an  old  manuscript  is  broui»ht  forward,  and  .ifter  a  few  opiei 
are  printed,  the  press  is  broken  nj),  tjiat  there  ma\  be  a  pre- 
tence for  selling  them  at  a  price  which  none  but  a  ct)llector 
canreich:  there,  explanatory  pl.ites  are  engraved  lor  a 
work  of  general  use,  and,  as  soon  as  twenty  or  thirty  im- 
pressions are  takfn  otf.  destroyed  wiih  gratuitous  malice 
(for  it  deserves  no  other  name),  tiiat  there  mny  be  a  mad 
competilioii  for  the  favoured  copies!  To  conclude,  tor  this 
is  no  pleasant  subject,  books  are  purchased  now  at  e%trava- 
gant  rates;  not  because  they  are  nood,  but  bt  cause  they  are 
scarce  ;  so  that  a  fire,  or  an  enterprising  Irunk-ii.'aker,  that 
should  take  ott  nearly  the  whole  of  a  worthlfss  work,  woidd 
instantly  render  the  small  remainder  invaluable. 

*  "  The  Parli.iment  of  Love"  is  entered  on  the  stationers' 
books  as  the  prtKluclioii  of  Willitm  Rowley  It  is  no>T 
known  from  iiitinitely  better  autlioiity,  the  Othci.d  Register 
of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  to  be  tlie  composition  of  Mas- 
singer; indeed,  the  abilities  of  llouley  were  .dtt  geiher  un- 
equal to  the  execiuion  of  such  a  work,  to  tin- st>  le  and 
manner  of  which  his  acknowledged  perforiiiaiices  bear  not 
the  slij^litest  resemblance. 

t  It  would  be  unjust  to  mention  this  manuscript  Play, 
witliout  noticing,  at  tin-  same  time,  the  striking  contrast 
which  the  conduct  of  its  pos«e^sor,  Mr.  Isa.ic  Reed,  loims 
with  that  of  those  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note.  "  The 
Witcii,"  from  the  circunistain  e  men'ioned  above,  wa-"  a 
literary  curiosity  of  the  most  valuable  kind  ;  vet  he  printed 
it  at  his  own  expense,  and,  with  a  lilurdity  tliat  has  found 
more  admirers  than  imitator*,  gratuitously  <li,sirihute(i  the 
copies  among  his  friendi.  It  is  tiius  placed'tiut  of  the  reach 
of  accident. 
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eentb  year  of  his  age,  and  probably  had  not  left 
he  residence  of  bis  father.  Steeveus  produces  no 
authority  for  his  assertion ;  but  as  he  does  not 
usually  write  at  random,  it  is  entitled  to  notice.  In 
Act  III.  Scene  1,  of  that  play,  in  which  the  clown 
*onsults  the  thurch-book  on  the  age  of  his  wife,  the 
clerk  reads  and  comments  upon  it  thus  : — "  Agatha, 
the  daughter  of  Pollux,  born  in  an.  1540,  and  now 
'tis  1599."  The  observation  of  Steevens  is,  pro- 
bably, founded  upon  this  passage  (at  least  I  am 
aware  of  no  other),  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  easy 
to  conjecture  why  the  authors  should  fix  upon  this 
particular  year,  unless  it  really  were  the  current 
one.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  object  that  the  scene  is 
laid  in  a  distant  country,  and  the  period  of  action 
necessarily  remote,  for  the  dramatic  writers  of  those 
days  confounded  all  climes  and  all  ages  with  a  fa- 
cility truly  wonderful.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  the  greater  part  of  "  The  Old  Law"  to 
Middleton  and  Rowley:  it  has  not  many  charac- 
teristic traits  of  Massinger,  and  the  style,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  places,  which  are  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Ireland,  is  very  unlike  that  of  his  acknowledged 
pieces. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Massinger,  an 
author  in  high  repute,  was  employed  by  the  actors 
to  alter  or  to  add  a  few  scenes  to  a  popular  drama, 
and  that  his  pretensions  to  this  partnership  of  wit 
were  thus  recognized  and  established.  A  process 
like  this  was  consonant  to  the  manners  of  the  age, 
when  the  players,  who  were  usually  the  proprietors, 
exerted,  and  not  unfrequently  abused,  the  privilege 
of  interlarding  such  pieces  as  were  once  in  vogue, 
from  time  to  time,  with  new  matter*.  Who  will 
say  that  Shakspeare's  claims  to  many  dramas  which 
formerly  passed  under  his  name,  and  probably  with 
no  intent,  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  lo  deceive, 
had  not  this  or  a  similar  foundation  1 

What  has  been  said  of  "  The  Virgin  Martyr," 
applies  with  equal,  perhaps  with  greater  force,  to 
"  The  Unnatural  Combat"  and  "  The  Duke  of 
Milan,"  of  which  the  style  is  easy,  vigorous,  and 
harmonious,  bespeaking  a  confirmed  habit  of  com- 
position, and  serving,  with  the  rest,  to  prove  that 
Massinger  began  to  write  for  the  stage  at  an  earlier 
period  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 

Massinger  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  office- 
book  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  Dec.  3,  1623,  on 
which  day  his  play  of  "  The  Bondman"  was  brought 
forward.  About  this  time,  too,  he  printed  *'  The 
Duke  of  Milan,"  with  a  short  dedication  to  Lady 
Katheriue    Stanhopef  ;    in    which    he   speaks    with 

•  A  very  curious  instance  of  this  occurs  in  ihe  Orrue-Bouk 
of  Sir  Henry  Herttrt; — "  Receive  I  for  tlie  adding  of  a 
new  tcene  to  "  Tiie  Virgin  Martyr,"  tl»is  7tli  ot  July,  li>24, 
10.it."  Such  were  the  liberties  taken  wi  h  our  tjld  Tlays  ! 
"  The  Virgin  Martyr"  had  now  bi  en  a  tvvelvenionlli  belore 
the  public,  being  printed  in  IGri;  the  nfw  scene,  wliicli  was 
protiably  a  piece  of  low  butiboni'ry,  does  not  appear  in  the 
subsequent  editions,  which  are  mc-re  copies  of  the  first;  had 
that,  howtver,  not  been  committed  to  the  press  previous  to 
these  additions,  we  may  be  prett_  confuient  that  the  whole 
would  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  joint  production  of  Mas 
einger  and  Decker. 

I  Lad;/  Catherine  iStanhope  ;]  daughter  of  Francis  Lord 
Hastings,  and  tirst  wife  of  i-hilip  Stanhope,  Uaron  of  Shel- 
ford,  and  afterwards  (1028)  Earl  of  Chestertield,  a  nobleman 


♦  This  was  Sir  Henry's  fee ;  for  this  mean  and  rapacious 
overseer  not  only  insisted  on  being  paid  for  ?llovving  a  new 
t'lay,  but  for  every  trifling  addition  which  might  subsequeutlv 
be  ma  ie  to  it. 


great  modesty  of  his  course  of  studies,  to  which  he 
insinuates  (what  he  more  than  once  repeats  in  his 
subsequent  publications),  misfortune  rather  than 
choice  had  determined  him. 

In  1624,  he  published  "The  Bondman,"  and  de. 
dicated  it  to  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery,  who  being 
present  at  the  first  representation,  had  shown  his 
discernment  and  good  taste,  by  what  the  author 
calls  a  liberal  suffrage  in  its  favour.  Philip  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Massinger's  father.  At  an  early  age 
he  came  to  court,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  par- 
ticular favour  of  James  I.,  who  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood  upon  him  ;  and,  on  his  marriage* 
with  Lady  Susan  Vere|,  daughter  of  Edward  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  grand-daughter  of  William  Lord 
Burleigh,  gave  him  lands  to  a  considerable  amount, 
and  soon  afterwards  created  him  a  baron  and  an 
earl^. 

of  great  honour  and  virtue.  H«  opposed  the  high  couit 
measures,  till  he  discovered  that  the  parliament  were  vio- 
lently usurping  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  state;  when,  after  an  incttectual  struggle  to  bring  them 
into  constitutional  limits,  and  preserve  peace,  l.e  joined  ihe 
arms  of  his  royal  master.  Shelford,  the  seat  from  which  he 
derived  his  title,  was  burnt  in  the  conflict,  two  of  his  kop» 
fell  in  battle,  and  he  himself  suffered  a  long  and  severe  im- 
prisonment;  yet  he  preserved  his  loyalty  and  faith,  and  died 
as  he  iiad  lived,  unblemished. 

•  On  his  marriage.]  There  is  an  account  of  this  marriage, 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Dudlev  Carlton  lo  Mr.  Winwood,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  seco  v\  volume  of  his  Memuires,  and 
which,  as  affording  a  very  cr.rious  pictiii-.  of  the  gro.-sness 
that  prevailed  at  the  court  of  James  I.,ir.aj  not  be  unworthy 
of  insertion  :— "  On  St.  John's  day,  we  han  the  marriage  o\ 
Sir  Philip  Herbert  and  the  Lady  Susan  performed  at  White- 
hall, with  all  the  honour  could  be  done  a  great  favourite. 
The  court  was  great,  and  for  that  day  put  on  the  bt?t  Drav- 
erie.  The  prince  and  Uukeof  Hoist  led  the  bride  lo  church; 
the  fiieen  followed  her  from  thence.  'Ihe  king  gave  her, 
and  she,  in  her  tresses  and  trinkets,  brided  and  brioled  it  so 
handsomely,  and  indeed  became  herself  so  well,  that  the  king 
said,  if  he  were  unmarried,  he  would  not  give  her,  but  keep 
her  himself.  The  marriage  dinner  was  kept  in  the  great 
chamber,  where  the  prince  and  the  Duke  ol  Hoist,  and  the 
^r«at  lords  and  ladies,  accompanied  the  bride.  The  ambas- 
sador of  Venice  w-ts  the  only  bidden  guest  of  strangers, 
and  he  had  place  above  the  Duke  of  Hoist,  which  the  duke 
took  not  well.  But  after  dinnei,  he  was  a>  little  pleased 
himself;  for  being  brought  into  the  clostt  to  retire  himself, 
he  was  then  suffered  to  walk  out,  his  supper  unthought  of. 
At  night,  there  was  a  ninsk  in  the  hall,  which,  for  conceit 
and  fashion,  was  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  actors  were 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  VVilloby,  Sir  Samuel  Hays, 
Sir  Thomas  Germain,  Sir  Robert  Cary,  Sir  John  Lee,  Sir 
Richard  Preston,  and  Sir  Thomas  J5ag?fr.  1  here  was  no 
small  loss  that  night  of  chains  and  jewels,  and  many  great 
ladies  were  made  slutrter  by  the  skiris,  and  were  very  well 
served,  that  they  could  keep  cut  no  better.  The  presents  o/ 
plate  and  other  things  given  by  tie  noblemen  were  valued 
at  ijSOOl.;  but  that  which  made  it  a  good  marriage,  was  a 
gift  of  the  king's,  of  5001.  land,  for  the  bride's  joynture. 
They  were  lodged  in  the  council  chamber,  where  the  king, 
in  his  shirt  and  night  gown,  gave  them  a  reveille-matin  be- 
fore they  were  up,  and  spe;  t  a  good  time  in  or  upon  the 
bed,  ctiuse  which  you  \\'\\\  believe.  No  ceremony  was  omit- 
ted of  bride-cakes,  points,  gaiters,  and  gloves,  which  have 
been  ever  since  the  livery  of  the  court,  and  at  night  there 
was  seuinginto  the  sheet,  casting  off  the  bride's  left  hose, 
wiih  many  oilier  petty  sorceriest.     Jan.  1C05." 

X  Lady  Susan  fere,]  To  this  lady  Jonson  addressed  the 
poem  beginning, 

"  Were  they  that  named  you  prophets?  did  they  see 
Even  in  the  dew  of  grace,  what  you  would  be? 
Or  did  our  tiim.'S  require  it,  to  behold 
A  new  Susanna  equal  to  that  old  i"  Hcc.     Epig.  civ. 
The  dew  of  grace  is  an  elegant  and  beautiful  periphrasis  for 
the  baptismal  sprinkling. 

5  Davies,  after  noticing  the  favours  heaped  on  him,  as  re- 
corded by  Lord  Clarendon,  petulantly  adds,  "But  Clarendon^ 

t  There  is  an  allusion  to  one  of  these    "  petty  sorceries' 
in  the  speech  of  Mirtilla,  "  Guardian,"  Act.  IlL  S 
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This  dedication,  which  is  sensible,  modest,  and 
affecting,  serves  to  prove  that  whatever  might  be 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  which  deprived  the 
author  of  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Herberts,  he  did  not  imagine  it  to  be 
of  a  disgraceful  nature  ;  or  he  would  not,  in  the  face 
of  the  public,  have  appealed  to  his  connections 
with  the  family :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  manifest 
that  some  cause  of  alienation  existed,  otherwise  he 
would  scarcely  have  overlooked  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  alluding  to  the  characteristic  generosity  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  occasion,  he  scrupulously  forbears  to  name, 
or  even  to  hint  at. 

This  dedication,  which  was  kindly  received,  led 
the  way  to  a  closer  connection,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  familiarity,  for  which,  perhaps,  the  approbation 
so  openly  expressed  of  "  The  Bondman,"  might 
be  designed  by  Montgomery  as  an  overture  ;  at  a 
subsequent  period*,  Massinger  styles  the  earl  his 
"  most  singular  good  lord  and  patron,"  and  speaks 
of  the  greatness  of  his  obligations  : 

'*         ■ mine  being  more 

"  Than  they  could  owe,  who  since,  or  heretofore, 
"  Have  labour'd  with  exalted  lines  to  raise 
*'  Brave  piles,  or  rather  pyramids  of  praise 
*'  To  Pembrokef,  and  his  family." 

What  pecuniary  advantages  he  derived  from  the 
present  address,  cannot  be  known  ;  whatever  they 
were,  they  did  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  writing 
for  the  stage,  which  he  continued  to  do  with  great 


perhaps,  did  not  know  the  real  cause  of  Lord  Herbert's  ad- 
vanreinent.  The  behaviour  of  the  Scots  on  James's  accession 
lo  tlie  throne  of  England  was  generally  obnoxious  and  much 
resented.  At  a  meetinij  of  English  and  Scotcli  at  a  horse  race 
near  Croydon,  a  sudden  quarrel  arose  between  then),  occa- 
sioned^ by  a  Mr.  Ramsey's  strikin'4  Philip  Lord  Herbert  in 
the  face  with  a  switch.  The  Eiiglij^h  would  have  made  it  a 
national  qnaml,  and  Mr.  John  Pinchbeck  rv)f!e  about  tlie  fukl 
with  a  d;igger  in  his  hand,  crying,  Z.e/ Jts  break  our  fast  with 
them  here,  and  dine  with  them  in  Londvn.  But  Herbert  not 
resenting  it,  the  king  was  so  charmed  witli  his  peaceable  dis- 
position, that  he  made  him  a  knight,  a  baron,  a  viscotint,  and 
an  earl,  in  one  day."  Life  of  Massinyer,  p.  liii.  I'liis  is 
taken  from  Ofborne,  one  of  those  gossipping  talemongers  in 
which  the  times  of  James  so  greatly  abounded,  and  who,  with 
WeUlon,  Wilson,  Peyton,  Sanderson,  and  others,  contributed 
lo  propagate  an  infinite  number  of  ^candaIous  stories,  whicii 
siiould  have  been  left  &ub  lodici',  wliere  most  of  them  perhaps 
had  birth  What  reliance  may  be  placed  on  them,  in  general, 
is  suHieiently  apparent  from  the  assertion  of  Osborne.  The 
fact  is,  that  Herbert  had  lon-j;  been  a  knight,  and  was  never  a 
viscount.  He  was  married  in  the  beginning  of  Iti05  (he  was 
then  Sir  Philip),  and  created  llaron  Herbert  of  Shurland  in 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and  Earl  of  MontL;omery,  June  4th,  in 
the  same  year:  and  so  far  were  these  titles  fiom  being  tiie 
reward  of  svjiat  Osborne  calls  his  eowardic*^  at  Croydon,  that 
they  were  all  confened  ob  iiiin  two  years  before  that  event 
took  place.  Osborne  himself  allows  that  if  Montgomery  had 
not,  by  his  forbearance,  "  st.mched  the  bhiod  then  ready  to 
be  spilt,  not  only  that  day,  but  all  after,  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  Scots,  so  lung  as  any  liad  staid  in  England,  the 
royal  family  excepted,  which,  in  respect  to  majesiy,  or  their 
own  safety,  they  must  have  spared,  or  the  kingdom  been 
left  to  the  misery  of  seeing  so  much  blood  laid  out  as  the 
trial  of  so  many  crabbed  titles  would  liave  required."  The 
prevention  of  these  horrors  might,  in  some  minds,  have 
raised  feelings  favourable  to  the  temperance  of  the  young 
earl ;  bat  Osborne,  whose  object  and  whose  office  was  ca- 
lumny, contrives  to  convert  it  into  a  new  accusation  :  "they 
could  not  be  these  considerations,"  he  says,  "that  restrained 
Herbert,  who  wanted  leisure,  no  less  than  capacity,  to  use 
them,  though  laid  in  his  way  by  others!" 

Mevioirs  (f  King  James. 

*  On  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  who  died    t>f  the    small- 
pox at  Florence,  Jan.  1(3:15. 

♦  Montgomery  had   now  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  his  elder  brother,  who  deceased  April  10,  1030 


industry,  seldom  producing  less  than  two  new 
pieces  annually.  In  1629,  his  occasions,  perhaps, 
again  pressing  upon  him,  he  gave  to  the  press  "  The 
Henegado"and  "  The  Roman  Actor,"  both  of  which 
had  now  been  several  years  before  the  public.  I'he 
first  of  these  he  inscribed  to  Lord  Berkeley  in  a  short 
address  composed  with  taste  and  elegance.  He 
speaks  with  some  complacency  of  the  merits  of  the 
piece,  but  trusts  that  he  shall  live  "  to  render  his 
humble  thankfulness  in  j^orae  higher  strain  :"  this 
confidence  in  his  abilities,  the  pleasinj^  concomitant 
of  true  genius,  Massinger  often  felt  and  expressed. 
The  latter  play  he  presented  to  Sir  Philip  Knyvet 
and  Sir  Thomas  Jeay*,  with  a  desire,  as  he  savs, 
that  the  world  might  take  notice  of  his  being  in- 
debted to  their  support  for  power  to  compose  the 
piece  :  he  expatiates  on  their  kindness  in  warm  and 
energetic  language,  and  accounts  for  addressing 
"  the  most  perfect  birth  of  his  Minerva"  to  them, 
from  their  superior  demands  on  his  gratitude. 

Little  more  than  four  years  had  elapsed  since 
"The  Bondman"  vvus  printed  ;  in  that  period 
Massinger  had  written  seven  plays,  all  of  which, 
it  is  probable,  were  favourably  received  :  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  question,  what  were  theemol  uments 
derived  from  the  stage  which  could  thus  leave  a  popu- 
lar and  successful  writer  to  struggle  with  adversity. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  a  new  piece;  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  general,  was  to  sell  the  copy  to  one  of  the 
theatres;  the  price  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained, 
but  appears  to  have  fluctuated  betvN'een  ten  and 
twenty  pounds,  seldom  falling  short  of  the  former, 
and  still  more  seldom,  I  believe,  exceeding  the 
latter.  In  this  case,  the  author  could  only  print  his 
play  by  permission  of  the  proprietors,  a  favour 
which  was  sometimes  granted  to  the  necessities  of  a 
favourite  writer,  and  to  none,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently than  to  IMassinger.  The  other  method  was 
by  ofl["ering  it  to  the  stage  for  the  advantage  of 
benefit,  which  was  commonly  taken  on  the  seconc 
or  third  night,  and  which  seldom  produced,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose,  the  net  sum  of  twenty  pounds, 
There  yet  remain  the  profits  of  publication :  Mr. 
Malone,  from  whose  "  Historical  Account  of  the 
English  Stage"  (one  of  the  most  instructive  essays 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  subject),  many  of  these 
notices  are  taken,  says,  that,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  customary  price  was  twenty  nobles 
(61. 13s.  4d.)  ;  if  at  a  somewhat  later  period  we  fix 
it  at  tiiirty  (101.),  we  shall  not,  probably,  be  far  from 
the  truth.  'J"he  usual  dedication  fee,  which  yet  re- 
mains to  be  added,  was  forty  shillings  :  where  any 
connection  subsisted  betwen  the  parties,  it  was  doubt- 
less increased. 

We  may  be  pretty  confident,  therefore,  that  Mas- 
singer seldom,  if  ever,  received  for  his  most  stre- 
nuous and  fortunate  exertions  more  than  fifty 
pounds  a-year;  this,  indeed,  if  regularly  enjoyed, 
would  be  sufl!icient,  with  decent  enconomy,  to  have 
preserved  him  from  absolute  want :  but  nothing  is 
better  known  than  the  precarious  nature  of  dramatic 
writing.  Some  of  his  pieces  might  fail  of  success 
(indeed,  we  are  assured  that  they  actually  did  so). 


•  Sir  Thomas  Jeay  was  himself  a  poet :  several  commend- 
atory copies  of  ver.ies  by  him  are  prefixed  to  Massinger's 
Plays.  He  calls  the  author  his  worthy  friend,  and  gives 
many  proois  that  his  esteem  was  founded  on  judgment,  and 
his  kindness  candid  and  sincere 
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others  niis^ht  experience  a  "thin  third  day  ;"  and  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  not  difficult  to  enumerate, 
contribute  fo  diminish  the  jietty  sum  which  we  have 
ventured  to  state  as  the  maximum  of  tlie  poet's  re- 
venue. Nor  could  the  benefit  whicli  he  derived 
from  the  press  be  very  extensive,  as  of  the  seventeen 
dramas  whicii  make  up  his  printed  works  (exclusive 
of  the  "  J'arliament  of  Love,"  which  now  appears 
for  the  first  time"^,  only  twelve  were  published  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  of  these,  two  ("  The  Virgin- 
IMartyr"  and  "The  Fatal  Dowry")  were  not  wholly 
Lis  own. 

In  3  630  he  printed  "  The  Picture,"  which  had 
appeared  on  the  stage  the  preceding  year.  This 
]tlay  was  warmly  suj)ported  by  many  of  the  "noble 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,"  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. 1  hese  gentlemen  were  so  sensible  of  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  this  admirable  y)er- 
formance,  that  they  gave  the  author  leave  to  par- 
ticuhirize  their  names  at  the  bead  of  the  dedication, 
an  honour  which  he  declined,  because,  as  he  mo- 
destly observes,  and  evidently  with  an  allusion  to 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  he  "  had  rather  enjoy 
the  real  proofs  of  their  friendship,  than,  moun- 
tebank-like, boast  their  numbers  in  a  catalogue.'' 

In  1631  Wassinger  apjiears  to  have  been  unu- 
sually industrious,  for  he  brought  forward  three 
pieces  in  little  more  than  as  many  months.  Two  of 
tlie:?e,  *'  Believe  as  you  List,"  and  "  'I'he  Unfortu- 
nate Piet}',"  are  lost;  the  third  is  "  The  Emperor  of 
the  East,"  which  was  published  in  the  fullowin;,' 
vear,  and  inscribed  to  Lord  ftjoliun,  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  the  author's 
printed  works,  that  he  commissioned  his  nephew. 
Sir  Aston  Cockayne*,  to  express  his  high  opinion 
of  them,  and  to  present  the  writer  "  with  a  token  of 
his  love  and  intended  favour." 

"  The  Fatal  Dowry"  was  printed  in  1632.  I 
once  sujiposed  this  to  be  the  pluy  wliich  is  men- 
tioned above  by  the  name  of  "  The  Unfortunate 
J'iety,"  as  it  does  not  appear  under  its  present  tiile 
in  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  ;  but  1  now 
believe  it  to  have  been  written  previously  to  1623. 
His  coadjutor  in  this  play  was  Nathaniel  Field,  of 
whom  I  can  give  the  reader  but  little  r.ccount.  His 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  principal  come- 
dians who  performed  "  Cynthia's  Kevels,"  and  he 
is  joined  with  Heminge,  Condell.  Burbadge,  and 
otheis,  in  the  preface  to  the  fulio  edition  of  Shak- 
speare.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two  comedies, 
''A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,"  1612,  and 
"  Amends  for  Ladies,"  1618.  IMr.  Keed,  however, 
conjectures  the  writer  of  these  1)lays,  the  as:>i3tant 
of  Massinger  in  "  The  Fatal  Dowry,"  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct person  from  the  actor  above  mentioned,  and 
"  a  Nath.  Field,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  New  Coll.,  who 
wrote  some  Latin  verses  printed  in  Odon.  Academic 
Parentalia,  1625,  and  wl)0,  being  of  the  same  uni- 


•  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  Massinger  makes  any 
mention  of  Sir  Asion.who  was  not  less  (ielij^littd  with  "  Tlie 
Eiiiperor  of  tlie  East"  liian  his  tuicic,  and  who,  in  a  copy 
of  verses  which  he  prclixtd  toit.cills  Mas>ini;er  Ids  worthy 
friend.  It  is  lo  the  praise  of  Sir  Aslon  Cockayne,  that  he 
not  only  maintained  Ills  esteem  and  admiration  of  Massin- 
ger during  the  poet's  life,  but  preserved  an  alleclionate  regard 
lor  his  memory,  of  wbicli  his  writings  Inrnish  many  proois. 
He  was,  as  1  have  supposed  Massin;4er  to  be,  a  Catholic,  and 
sntfered  much  for  his  religion.  I  »\ill  not  laUe  upon  myself 
to  say  th.it  this  community  of  faith  strtngthenod  their  niu- 
toal  attachment,  though  1  do  not  think  it  altogether  im- 
l^robable. 


versify  with  Massinger,  might  tliere  join  with  liira 
in  the  composition  of  the  phiy  ascribed  to  them*.' 
It  is  seldom  safe  to  differ  from  JMr.  Keed  on  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  yet  I  still  incline  to  think  that 
Field  the  actor  was  the  person  meant.  There  is 
no  authority  for  supposing  that  Massinger  wrota 
j)lays  at  college  ;  and  if  there  were  it  i>  not  likely 
thai  '*  The  Fatal  Dowry"  should  be  one  of  them.  Jiut 
Mr.  Reed's  chief  reason  for  his  asst^rtion  is,  that  no 
contemporary  author  speaks  of  Field  as  a  writer: 
this  argument,  in  the  refutation  of  which  1  can 
claim  no  merit,  is  now  completely  disproved  by  the 
discovery  of  the  letter  to  Mr,  Henslowe,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  too,  thinks  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  two 
comedies  here  mentioned,  and  assisted  Ma-singer, 
could  not  be  Field  the  actor,  since  the  first  of  them 
was  printed  in  1612,  at  which  time  he  must  have 
been  a  youth,  having  performed  as  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  revels  in  Jonson's  "  Silent  Woman," 
1609t.  I  know  not  to  what  age  these  children  were 
confitied,  but  Bark.stead,  who  was  one  of  them,  and 
who,  from  his  situation  in  the  list,  was  probably 
younger  than  Field,  published,  in  16il,  a  poem 
called  "  Hiren  (Irene)  the  Fair  Greek,"  consisting 
of  114  stanzas,  which  is  yet  earlier  than  the  date  of 
"  Woman's  a  Weathercock." 

IMr.  Malone  conjectures  that  the  affecting  letter 
(p.  XV.)  was  written  between  1612  and  Iriio  ;  if  we 
take  the  latest  period,  Field  will  be  then  not  far 
from  his  twenty-eighth  year,  a  period  suffirienily 
a>ivanced  for  the  production  of  any  fsrork  of  fancy 
1  have  sometimes  felt  a  pang  at  imagining  that  the 
play  on  which  they  were  then  engaged,  and  for 
which  they  solicit  a  trifling  advance  in  stich  moving 
terms,  was  "  'i  he  Fatal  Dowry,"  one  of  the  noblest 
compositions  that  ever  graced  the  Lnglish  st-age  ! 
Even  though  it  should  not  be  so,  it  is  >et  impossible 
to  be  unaffected,  when  we  consider  that  those  who 
actually  did  produce  it  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
in  gaol  lor  want  of  a  loan  of  five  pounds  ! 

In  the  following  year,  JNIassinger  brought  forward 
"  The  City  JMadam."  As  this  play  was  undoubtedly 
disposed  of  to  the  performers,  it  reniained  in  manu- 
script till  the  distress  brought  on  the  stage  by  the 
jiersecution  of  the  Puritans,  induced  them  to  com- 
mit it  to  the  press.  '1  he  person  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  appearance  was  Andrew  Pennycuicke, 
an  actor  of  some  note.  In  the  dedication  to  the 
Countess  of  Oxford:}:,  he  observes,  wilii  a  spirited 
reference  to  the  restrictions  then  laid  on  the  drama, 
"  \rx  that  age,  when  icit  and  lear)iing  ue.e  not  con- 
quered by  ii.jury  and  violence,  this  poem  was  the  ob- 
ject of  love  and  commendations:"  he  then  adds, 
"  the  encouragement  I  had  to  prefer  this  dedication 
to  your  powerful  protection,  ]iroceeds  from  the  urti- 
versal  lame  of  the  deceased  author^,  who  (although 


*  Old  Plays,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  350. 

+  It  had  probably  escaped  Mr.  Malone's  observation,  that 
Field  appeals  as  tlie  principal  pertonntr  in"C>nthia's  Re 
vils,'"  acted  in  15'Jt)  or  16U0.  He  conld  m.t  then  have  weli 
been  less  than  twelve  jears  old,  and,  at  the  tiu.e  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Mah.ne,  as  too  early  for  the  prodiiciion  of  ids  firbl 
play,  must  have  bi  en  (nrned  of  one  and  tweeny. 

I  Countess  of  Oafnrd,  &c.]  Ann,  fust  wife  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  twentieth  and  last  Earl  of  Oxfoid.  She  was  a  distant 
relation  of  the  I'embroke  family. 

§  Ihe  deceased  aulhor,]  "  The  City  Madam"  was  prmted 
iii'l65!<.  This  sulhciently  proves  the  hbsuidiiy  of  the  ac- 
count give  1  by  Lan^^baine,  Jacob,  AVhiiicoj),  and  Cibber, 
who  concur  in  placing  his  death  in  I tiOi),  and  who,  cer- 
tainly, never  ntrused  his  works  with  any  attention:  nor  ia 
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he  coinpoaed  many)  wrote  none  amiss,  and  tbis  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  his  best."  Pennycuicke 
might  hiiye  gone  further ;  but  this  little  address  is 
sufficient  to  show  in  wbat  estimation  the  poet  was 
held  by  his  "  fellows."  He  had  now  been  dead 
nineteen  years. 

About  this  time  too  (1632),  Massinger  printed 
"The  Maid  of  Honour,"  with  a  dedication  to  Sir 
Francis  Foljambe*,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bland,  which 
cannot  be  rpad  without  sorrow.  He  observes,  that 
these  genilemen,  who  appear  to  have  been  engaged 
in  an  amicable  suit  at  law,  bad  continued  for  many 
years  the  patrons  of  him  and  his  despised  studies, 
and  he  calls  upon  the  world  to  take  notice,  as  from 
himself,  that  he  had  not  to  thai  time  subsisted,  hat  that 
he  was  supported  by  their  frequent  courtesies  and 
favours. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he  was  now 
labouring  under  the  pressure  of  more  than  usual 
want  ;  as  the  failure  of  two  of  his  plays  h?d  damped 
his  spirits,  and  materially  checked  the  prosecution 
»f  his  dramatic  studies.  No  account  of  the  unsuc- 
lessful  pieces  is  come  down  to  us  ,  their  names  do 
not  occur  in  the  Office-book  of  Sir  H.  Herbert,  nor 
should  we  have  known  the  circumstance,  had  not 
the  author,  with  a  modesty  which  shames  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  a  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
the  public,  which  becomes  all  who  write  for  it,  re- 
corded the  fact  in  the  prologue  to  "  1  he  Guardian." 
To  this,  probahly,  we  owe  the  publication  of  "  A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  which  was  now  first 
printed  with  a  sensible  and  manly  address  to  the 
Karl  of  Caernarvon,  who  had  married  Lady  Sophia 
Herbert,  the  sister  of  his  patron,  Philip  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  "I  was  born,"  he 
says,  "  a  devoted  servant  to  the  thrice  noble  family 
of  your  incomparable  lady,  and  am  most  ambitious, 
but  with  a  becoming  distance,  to  be  known  to  your 
lordship."  All  Massinger's  patrons  appear  to  be 
persons  of  worth  and  eminence.  Philip  had  not, 
at  this  time,  tarnished  the  name  of  Pembroke  by  in- 
gratitude, and  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon  was  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  honour  and  integrit}'.  He  fol- 
lowed the  declining  fortunes  of  his  royal  master, 
and  fell  at  Newbury,  where  he  commanded  the  ca- 
valry, after  defeating  that  part  of  the  parliamentary 
army  to  which  he  was  opposed.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments, says  Fuller,  as  he  lay  on  the  field,  a  noble- 
man of  the  royal  party  desired  to  know  if  he  had 
any  request  to  make  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  was 
deservedly  dear,  comforting  him  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  readily  granted.  His  reply  was 
such  as  became  a  brave  and  conscientious  soldier  : 
I  will  not  die  with  a  suit  in  my  mouth,  but  to  the 
king  of  kings ! 

Flattered  by  the  success  of  "  The  Guardian," 
which  was  licensed  on  the  3lst  of  October,  1633, 
Massinger  exerted  himself  with  unusual  energy,  and 
produced  three  plays  before  the  expiration  of  the 
following  year.    One  of  them,  the  delightful  comedy 


that  of  Chetwood  more  rational,  who  asserts  that  he  died  in 
1659,  since  his  opituph  is  printed  among  the  poems  of  Sir 
A.slon  Cocka>ne,  wlijch  were  published  ia  1058,  and 
written  much  eailicr.  It  is,  tlicrefore,  worse  than  a  waste 
of  time  lo  repeat  from  book  to  book  such  palpable 
errors. 

•  Sir  Francis  Foljambe,  &c.]  I  snspect  tliat  Sir  Francii 
was  also  a  Ca'hflic.  From  the  brief  account  of  this  ancient 
family  vvhicli  is  given  in  Lodge's  "  Illnstr;itions,"  iliey  ap- 
pear to  have  suttercd  sevcrtly  on  account  of  Iheir  religion, 
to  wi-ich  they  were  zealously  attached. 


of  "  A  Very  Woman,"  is  come  down  to  us;  of  tho 
others,  nothing  is  known  but  the  names,  which  are 
registered  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  In  1635, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  brought  any  thing  forward  : 
but  in  1636,  he  wrote  "  The  Bashful  Lover,"  and 
printed  "  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,"  which  had 
now  been  many  years  on  the  stage,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Wiseman,  of  Thorrells  Hall,  io 
Essex.  In  this,  which  is  merely  expressive  of  hia 
gratitude  for  a  long  continuation  of  kindness,  he  ac- 
knowledges, "and  with  a  zealous  thankfulness, that 
for  many  years,  he  had  but  faintly  subsisted,  if  he 
had  not  often  tasted  of  his  bounty."  In  this  pre- 
carious state  of  dependance  passed  the  life  of  a  man 
who  is  charged  with  no  want  of  industry,  suspected 
of  no  extravagance,  and  whose  works  were,  at  that 
very  period,  the  boast  and  delight  of  the  stage  ! 

"  The  Bashful  Lover"  is  the  latest  play  of  Mas- 
singer's  writing  which  we  possess,  but  there  were 
three  others  posterior  to  it,  of  which  the  last,  "  The 
Anchoress  of  Pausilippo,  was  acted  Jan.  26,  1640, 
about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  Previous  to  this, 
he  sent  to  the  press  one  of  his  early  plavs,  "  The 
Unnatural  Combat,"  which  he  inscribed  to  Anthony 
Sentleger  (whose  father.  Sir  Wareham,  had  been  his 
particular  admirer),  being,  as  he  says,  ambitious  to 
publish  his  many  favours  to  the  world.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  the  author,  at  the  close  of  his  blameless  life, 
avowing,  as  he  here  does,  with  an  amiable  modesty, 
that  the  noble  and  eminent  persons  to  whom  his 
former  works  were  dedicated,  did  not  think  them- 
selves disparaged  by  being  "celebrated  as  the  pa- 
trons of  his  humble  studies,  in  the  first  file  of 
which,"  he  confines  "  I  am  confident  you  shall  have 
no  cause  to  blush  to  find  your  name  written." 

Massinger  died  on  the  17th  of  JMarch,  1640.  He 
went  to  bed  in  good  health,  says  Langbaine,  and 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning  in  his  own  house  on 
the  Bankside.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Saviour's,  and  the  comedians  paid  the  last  sad 
duty  to  his  name,  by  attending  him  to  the  grave. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  strictest  search,  that 
a  stone,  or  inscription  of  any  kind,  marked  the  place 
where  his  dust  was  deposited  :  even  the  memorial 
of  his  mortality  is  given  with  a  pathetic  brevity, 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  the  obscure  and 
humble  passages  of  his  life  :  "  March  20,  1639-40. 
buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger!"  No  flowers 
were  flung  into  his  grave,  no  elegies  "  soothed  his 
hovering  spirit,"  and  of  all  the  admirers  of  his  tal- 
ents and  his  worth,  none  but  Sir  Aston  Cockayne, 
dedicated  a  line  to  his  memory.  It  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language  to  honour  any  composition  of  Sir 
Aston  with  the  name  of  poetry,  but  the  steadiness 
of  his  regard  for  Massinger  may  be  justly  praised. 
In  that  collection  of  doggrel  rhymes,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  (p.  xv.)  there  is  "an  epitaph  on 
Mr.  John  Fletcher,  and  Mr,  Philip  Massinger,  who 
lie  both  buried  iu  one  grave  in  St.  Mary  Orery's 
church,  in  Southwark  : 

"  Iu  the  same  grave  was  Fletcher  buried,  here 
Lies  the  stage-poet  Philip  Massinger; 
Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  friends. 
And  now  one  grave  includes  them  in  their  ends. 
'Jo  whom  on  earth  nothing  could  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  fame  they  lie,  in  spight  of  death." 

It  is  surely  somewhat  singular  that  of  a  man  of 
such  eminence,  nothing  should  be  known.  What  I 
have  presumed  to  gire,  is  merely  the  history  of  the 
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successive  nppearance  of  his  works  ;  and  I  am  aware 
of  no  source  from  whence  any  additional  information 
can  he  derived  :  no  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  him 
by  liis  contemporaries,  i'ew  casual  mentions  of  his 
name  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  time,  and  lie  had 
not  the  good  fortune  which  attended  many  of  less 
eminence,  to  attract  attention  at  the  revival  of  dra- 
matic literature  from  the  deathlike  torpor  of  the  In- 
terregnum*. But  though  we  are  ignorant  of  every 
circumstance  respecting  Massinger,  but  that  he  lived 
and  diedf,  we  may  yet  form  to  ourselves  some  idea 
of  his  personal  character  from  the  incidental  hints 
scattered  through  his  works.  In  what  light  he  was 
regardt'd  may  be  collected  from  the  recommendatorv 
poems  prefixed  to  his  several  plays,  in  wiiich  the 
language  of  his  panegyrists,  though  warm,  expresses 
an  attachment  apparently  derived  not  so  much  from 
his  talents  as  his  virtues  ;  he  is,  as  Davies  has  ob- 
served, their  beloved^  much-estesmed,  dear,  worthy , 
deserving,  honoured,  bug  knoivri,  and  long  loved  friend, 
&c.,  &c.  All  the  writers  of  his  life  unite  in  repre- 
senting him  as  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  gentle- 
ness, candour,  and  affability  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
be  ever  made  or  found  an  enemy,  lie  speaks,  indeed, 
of  opponents  on  the  stage,  but  the  contention  of 
rival  candidates  for  popular  favour  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  personal  hostility.  With  all  this, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  maintained  a  constant 
struggle  with  adversity  ;  since  not  only  the  stage, 
from  which,  perhaps,  his  natural  reserve  prevented 
him  from  deriving  the  usual  advantages,  but  even 
the  bounty  of  his  particular  friends,  on  which  he 
chiefly  relied,  left  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  depend- 
ance.  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  others,  not 
superior  to  him  in  abilities,  had  their  periods  of  good 
fortune,  their  bright,  as  v^-ell  as  their  stormy  hours  ; 
but  IMassinger  seems  to  have  enjoyed  no  gleam  of 
sunshine  ;  his  life  was  all  one  wintry  day,  and 
"  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,"  rested  upon  it. 

Davies  finds  a  servility  in  his  dedications  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  ;  they  are  princi- 
pally characterized  by  gratitude  and  humility, without 
a  fcingle  trait  of  that  gross  and  servile  adulation 
which  distinguishes  and  disgraces  the  addresses 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  That  he  did  not 
conceal  his  misery,  his  editors  appear  inclined  to 
reckon  among  his  faults;  he  bore  it,  however,  with- 
out impatience,  and  we  only  hear  of  it  when  it  is 
relieved.  Poverty  made  him  no  flatterer,  and,  what 
is  still  more  rare,  no  maligner  of  the  great;  nor  is 
one  symptom  of  envy  raaniCested  in  any  part  of  his 
compositions. 

His  principles  of  patriotism  appear  irreprehen- 
sihle  ;  the  extravagant  and  slavish  doctrines  which 
are  found  in  the  dramas  of  his  great  contemporaries, 
make  no  part  of  his  creed,  in  which  the  warmest 
loyalty  is  skilfully  combined  with  just  and  rational 
ideas  of  political  freedom.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  rectitude  of  his  mind  is  ap- 
parent; the  writers  of  his  day  abound  in  recom- 
mendations of  suicide ;  he  is  uniform  in  the  repre- 

•One  exception  we  shall  hereafter  mention.  Even  in 
this  tlie  pott's  ill  fate  pursued  him,  and  he  was  flung 
back  into  obscurity,  that  his  spoils  might  be  worn  without 
'    dtttciion. 

^  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented  that  Sir  Aston  Cockyane, 
instead  of  wasiing  his  leisure  in  measuring  out  dull  prose 
which  cannot  be  read,  had  not  employed  a  part  of  it  in 
furnishinj;  some  notices  vi  ilie  dramatic  poets,  with  whom 
he  wa*  M<  well  acquainted,  and  whom  he  professes  so  much 
'o  admire. 


hension  of  it,  with  a  single  exception,  to  wliich, 
perlrap>,  he  was  led  by  the  peculiar  turn  of  his 
studies*.  Guilt  of  every  kind  is  usually  left  fo  the 
})uiiishment  of  divine  justice  ;  even  the  wretched 
iMalefort  excuses  himself  to  his  son  on  his  s>-per- 
natural  appearance,  because  the  latter  was  rjotmar/ced 
out  hy  heaven  for  his  mother's  avenger;  and  the 
young,  the  brave,  the  pious  Charalois  accounts  his 
death  fallen  upon  him  by  the  will  of  heaven,  be- 
cause "  he  made  himself  a  judge  in  his  own  cause." 

But  the  great,  the  glorious  distinction  of  Mas- 
singer,  is  the  uniform  respect  with  which  he  treats 
religion  and  its  ministers,  in  an  age  wjjen  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  regulation  to  regulation,  to 
stop  the  growth  of  impiety  on  the  stage.  No  priests 
are  introduced- by  him,  "to  set  on  some  quantity  of 
barren  spectators"  to  laugh  at  their  licentious  fol- 
lies; the  sacred  name  is  not  lightly  invoked,  nor 
daringly  sported  with  ;  nor  is  Scripture  profaned  by 
buffoon  allusions  lavishly  put  into  the  mouths  of 
fools  and  women. 

To  this  brief  and  desultory  delineation  of  his 
mind,  it  may  be  expected  that  something  should  hero 
he  added  of  his  talents  for  dramatic  composition; 
but  this  is  happily  rendered  unnecessary.  The 
kindness  of  Dr.  Ferriar  has  allowed  me  to  annex  to 
this  introduction  the  elegant  and  ingenious  "  Essay 
on  JMassinger,"  first  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  "  INlaiichester  Transactions  ;"  and  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  notice,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
the  value  of  the  assistance  which  has  been  expressly 
given  to  me  for  this  work.  These,  if  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myself,  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  on 
the  peculiar  qualities,  the  excellencies,  and  defects, 
of  this   much  neglected  and  much  injured  writer. 

]Mr.  iM.  Wason  has  remarked  the  general  har- 
mony of  his  numbers,  in  which,  indeed,  IMassinger 
stands  unrivalled.  He  seems,  however,  inclined  to 
make  a  partial  exception  in  favour  of  Shakspeare ; 
but  I  cannot  admit  of  its  propriety.  'The  claims  of 
this  great  poet  on  the  admiration  of  mankind  are 
innumerable,  but  rhythmical  modulation  is  not  one 
of  them,  nor  do  I  think  it  either  wise  or  just  to  hold 
him  forth  as  supereminent  in  every  quality  which 
constitutes  genius.  Beaumont  is  as  sublime, 
Fletcher  as  pathetic,  and  Jonson  as  nervous  : — nor 
let  it  be  accounted  poor  or  niggard  praise,  to  allow 
him  only  an  equality  with  these  extraordinary  men 
in  their  j)eculiar  excellencies,  while  he  is  admitted 
to  possess  many  others,  to  which  they  make  no  ap- 
proaches. Indeed,  if  I  were  asked  for  the  dis- 
criminating quality  of  Shakspeare's  mind,  that  by 
which  he  is  raised  above  all  competition,  above  al' 
prospect  of  rivalry,  I  should  say  it  was  wit.  Tt 
wit  Massinger  has  no  pretensions,  though  he  is  n*. 
without  a  considerable  portion  of  humour  ;  in  which, 
however,  he  is  surpassed  by  Fletcher,  whose  style 
bears  some  affinity  to  his  own  ;  there  is,  indeed,  a 
morbid  softness  in  the  poetry  of  the  latter,  which  is 
not  visible  in  the  flowing  and  vigorous  metre  of 
Massinger,  but  the  general  manner  is  not  unlikef. 


•See  "The  Duke  of  Milan."  The  frequent  violation  of 
female  chastity,  which  took  place  on  their  rupiion  of 
the  barbarians  into  Italy,  gave  rise  to  many  curious  dis- 
quisitions amon?  the  fallurs  of  the  church,  respecting 
the  degree  of  gnilt  incurred  in  preventing  it  by  self  mur- 
der.      Massinger  had    these,    prol)ably,    in    1  is  thoughts. 

t  There  is  yet  a  peculiarity  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice,  as  it  contributes  in  a  slight  degree  to  the  fluency  ot 
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With  Massinger  terrainated  the  triumph  of  dra- 
matic poetry  ;  indeed,  tlie  st;ifi;e  itself  survived  him 
but  a  short  time.  'J  he  nation  was  convulsed  to 
its  centre  by  contending  factions,  and  a  set  of 
austere  and  gloomy  ianatics,  enemies  to  every  ele- 
gant amusement,  and  every  social  relaxation,  rose 
upon  the  ruins  of  tiie  state.  Exasperated  by  the 
ridicule  with  which  they  had  long  been  covered  by 
the  stage,  they  persecuted  the  actors  with  unrelent- 
ing severity,  and  consigned  them,  together  with  the 
writers,  to  hopeless  obscurity  and  wretchedness. 
Taylor  died  in  the  extreme  of  poverty,  Shirley 
opened  a  little  school,  and  Lovi'in,  the  boast  of  the 
stage,  kept  an  alehouse  at  Brentford  : 

Balneohem  Gahiis,furnos  conducere  Romes 
Tent  ar ant ! 

Others,  and  those  the  far  greater  number,  joined  the 
royal  standard,  and  exerted  themselves  with  more 
gallantry  than  good  fortune  in  the  service  of  their 
old  and  indulgent  master. 

We  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  fully  estimated,  and 
certainly  not  yet  fully  recovered,  what  was  lost  in 
that  unfortunate  struggle.  The  arts  were  rapidly 
advancing  to  perfection  under  the  fostering  wing  of 
a  monarch  who  united  in  himself  taste  to  feel,  spirit 
to  undertake,  and  munificence  to  reward.  Archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  poetry,  were  by  turns  the  ob- 
jects of  liis  paternal  care.  Sliakspeare  was  his 
♦'  closet  companion,*"  Jonson  his  poet,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Inigo  Jones,  his  favoured  architect, 
produced  those  magnificent  entertainments  which, 
though   modern   refinement   may  affect   to  despise 


Massingcr's  style;  it  is,  the  icsolulion  of  his  words  (and 
principally  of  those  which  are  derived  from  tlie  Latin 
ihroMuli  the  mediuiTi  of  tiie  French)  into  tlieir  component 
syllables.  Virtuous,  partial,  nation,  &c.,  &c.,  he  usually 
makes  dactyls  (if  it  be  not  pedantic  to  apply  terms  of 
measure  to  a  language  acqininied  only  with  accent),  passing 
over  the  last  two  syllables  with  a  genile  but  distinct  enun- 
ciation. This  practice,  indeed,  is  occ.isionally  adopted  by  all 
the  writers  of  his  time,  but  in  Massinger  it  is  frequent  and 
habitual.  This  singularity  may  slightly  embarrass  tlie  re.ider 
at  first,  but  a  little  acquaintance  will  show  its  advantages, 
and  render  ii  not  only  easy  but  deliglufid. 

*  His  "  Closet  Companion,"^  Milton,  and  certainly  with 
no  syn)ptoms  of  disapprobation,  mentions,  as  a  fact  univer- 
sally known,  the  fondness  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  for 
the  plays  of  Siiakspeare;  and  it  appears,  from  those  curious 
particulars  collected  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  that  his  attachment  to  the  drama,  ami  his  anxiety  for 
its  perfection,  began  with  his  reign.  The  plot  of  ''The 
Gamester,"  one  of  the  best  of  Shirley's  pieces,  was  given 
to  him  by  the  king;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  recorded  by 
the  Master  of  the  Revels,  which  shows  that  he  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  success  of  Massinger. 

"At  Greenwich  this  1  of  June  (I63S),  Mr.  W.  Murray 
gave  mee  power  from  the  king  to  allow  of  "The  King  and 
the    Subject,"  and  tould  mee  that  he  would  warrant  it : 

*•  '  Monies!  We'll  raise  Hnpplies  what  way  wc  please, 
And  foice   you  to  subscribe  to  blanks,  in  vyhicli 
We'll  mulct  you  as  we  shall  think  fit.    The  Cicsars 
In  Rome  were  wise,  acknowledging  no  laws 
R'li  what  their  swords  lUd  ratitj,  the  wives 
And  daughters  of  the  sen.itors  bowing  to 
Their  will,  as  deities,'  "  &c. 

"This  is  a  pcece  taken  out  of  Philip  Messenger's  play 
called  'The  King  and  the  Subject,'  and  entered  here  tor 
ever  to  bee  remembered  by  my  son  and  those  that  cast 
iheir  eyes  on  it,  in  lionour  of  King  Charles,  my  master, 
who  readinge  over  the  I'lay  at  Ne.vmarkei,  set  his  markc 
nptm  the  [)lace  with  his  own  hande,  and  in  these  words: — 
'  This  is  too  insolent,  and  to  bee  c/iiinycd.' 

"Note,  lijat  the  poet  makes  it  the  speech  of  a  king,  Don, 
Pedro  of  Spayne,  and  spoken  to  his  siibierts." 


them,   modern   splendour   never  reached   even   in 
thought*. 

That  the  tyranny  of  the  commonwealth  should 
sweep  all  tliis  away,  was  to  be  expected  :  the  cir- 
cumstance not  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  regretted 
is,  that  when  the  revival  of  monarchy  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  restoring  every  thing  to  its  pristine 
place,  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it.  Such, 
however,  was  tho  horror  created  in  the  general 
mind,  by  the  perverse  and  unsocial  government  from 
which  they  had  so  fortunately  escaped,  that  the 
j  people  appear  to  have  anxiously  avoided  all  retro- 
;  spect  ;  and  with  Prynne  and  Vicars,  to  have  lost 
sight  of  Shakspeare  and  "  his  fellows."  Instead, 
therefore,  of  taking  up  dramatic  poetry  (for  to  this 
my  stibject  confines  me)  where  it  abruptly  ceased  in 
the  labours  of  Massinger,  they  elicited,  as  it  were,  a 
manner  of  their  own,  or  fetched  it  from  the  heavy 
monotony  of  their  continental  neighbours.  The 
ease,  the  elegance,  the  simplicity,  the  copiousness  of 
tho  former  period,  were  as  if  they  had  never  been  ; 
and  jangling  and  blustering  declamation  took  place 
of  nature,  truth,  and  sense.  Even  criticism,  which, 
in  the  former  reign,  had  been  making  no  inconsi- 
derable progress  under  the  influence  and  direction 
of  the  great  masters  of  Ital3\  was  now  diverted  into 
a  new  channel,  and  only  studied  in  the  puny  and 
jejune  canons  of  their  unworthy  followers,  the 
French. 

The  Restoration  did  little  for  Massinger  ;  this, 
however,  will  the  less  surprise  us,  when  we  find 
that  he  but  shared  the  fortune  of  a  grea'er  name.  It 
appears  from  a  list  of  revived  plays  preserved  by 
Downes  the  promjiter,  that  of  twenty-one,  two 
onlyt  were  written  bv  Shakspeare  !  "  The  Bond- 
man," and  **  The  Roman  Actor,"  were  at  length 
brought  forward  by  Betterton,  who  i>robably  con- 
ceived them  to  be  favourable  to  his  fine  powers  of 
declamation.  We  are  told  by  Downes,  that  he 
gained  "great  cp])lause"  in  them:  his  success, 
howeve-,  did  not  incite  hint  to  the  revival  of  the 
rest,  though  he  might  have  found  among  the  num- 
ber ample  scope  for  the  disj)lay  of  his  highest 
talents.  I  can  find  but  two  more  of  Massinger's 
plays  which  were  acted  in  the  peiiod  immediately 
following  the  Restoration,  "  The  Virgin-Marlyr," 
and  "The  Renegado:"  I  have,  indeed,  soiiie  idea 
that  "  Tlie  Old  Law"  should  be  added  to  the  scanty 
list;  but  h&fing  mislaid  my  memorandums,  1  can- 
not affirm  it. 

The  time,  however,  arrived,  when  he  was  to  be 
remembered.  Nicholas  Rowe,  a  man  gifted  by  na- 
ture with  taste  and  feeling,  disgusted  at  the  tumid 
vapidity  of  his  own  times,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  poets  of  a  former  age,  and,  among  the  rest,  to 


•That  the  exhibition  of  those  masks  was  attended  with  a 
consideralile  degrt  e  of  expense  cannot  be  denied  :  and  yet  a 
question  may  be  modestly  started,  wheiher  a  tin  usaiid  pounds 
mijiht  not  have  been  as  rationally  and  as  creditably  laid  out 
on  one  of  them  at  Tibbalds,  Althorpe,  »r  Ludlow  Ca^tle,  as 
on  a  basket  of  unripe  fruit  J 

But  we  are  fallen  indeed  I  The  festival  of  the  knights  of 
the  Bath  presented  an  opportunity  for  a  mask  appropriate 
to  the  subject,  in  which  taste  should  have  united  with  gran- 
deur. Whose  talents  were  eniplo\id  on  the  gnat  oc- 
casion I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  as-uredly  the  fre- 
quentets  of  Bartlmloniew  fair  were  never  invited  to  so  vile 
and  senseless  an  exhibition,  as  was  produced  at  Ixanelagh  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

t  Tv'o  <mly]  And  of  these  two,  one  was  "Titus  Andro- 
nicuk .'" 
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Massinsjer.  Pleased  at  the  discovery  of  a  mind 
congenial  to  his  own,  he  studied  liim  with  attention, 
and  endeavoured  to  form  a  style  on  his  model. 
Suavity,  ease,  elegance,  all  that  close  application  and 
sedulous  iraita(ion  could  give,  Rowe  acquired  from 
the  peiusal  of  Massinger :  humour,  richness,  vi- 
gour, and  sublimity,  the  gifts  of  nature,  were  not  to 
be  caught,  and  do  not,  indeed,  appear  in  any  of  Lis 
multifarious  compositions. 

Rowe,  however,  had  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment :  he  was  alive  to  the  great  and  striking  excel- 
lencies of  the  Poet,  and  formed  the  resolution  of 
presenting  him  to  the  world  in  a  correct  and  uniform 
edition.  It  is  told  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Bond- 
man" (printed  in  1719),  and  t'nere  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  veracity  of  the  affirmation,  that  Rowe  had 
revised  the  whole  of  Massinger's  works,  with  a 
view  to  their  publication:  unfortunately,  however, 
be  was  seduced  from  his  purpose  by  the  merits  of 
"  'I'ho  Fatal  Dowry."  The  pathetic  and  interesting 
scenes  of  this  domestic  drama  have  such  irresistible 
power  over  the  best  feelings  of  the  reader,  that  he 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  their  excellence,  and 
frame  a  second  tragedy  on  the  same  story.  How  he 
altered  and  adapted  the  events  to  his  own  concep- 
tions is  told  by  ]\Ir.  Cumberland,  with  equal  ele- 
gance and  taste,  in  the  Essay  which  follows  the 
original  piece*." 

j^leased  with  the  SHccess  of  his  performancef, 
Rowe  conceived  the  ungenerous  idea  of  appropri- 
ating the  whole  of  its  merits  ;  and,  from  that  in- 
stant^ appears  not  only  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  IMassinger,  but  to  have  avoided  all  mention  of  his 
name.  la  the  base  and  servile  dedication  of  his 
tragedy  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  while  he  founds 
his  claim  to  her  patronage  on  the  interesting  nature 
of  the  scenes,  he  suffers  not  a  hint  to  escape  him 
that  he  was  indebted  for  them  to  any  preceding 
writer. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Rowe  should  flatter  him- 
self wiili  the  hope  of  evading  detection  :  that  hope, 
however,  was  not  so  extravagant  as  it  may  appear  at 
present.  Pew  of  our  old  dramas  were  then  on  sale  : 
Those  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  indeed, 


•  A  few  words  m.iy  yet  be  hazarded  on  this  subject.  The 
moral  of"  The  Fat.il  Dowry"  is  iiitinilely  superior  to  that  of 
"Tlie  P'air  Penitent,"  wliich  indeed,  is  little  better  than  a  speci- 
ous apology  for  adultery,  Howe  has  lavished  the  most  seducing 
colours  of  his  eloquence  on  Loihario,  and  acted,  throughout 
the  piece,  as  if  lie  studied  to  frame  an  excuse  for  Calista  : 
whereas  Massinger  has  placed  the  crime  of  Beaumelle 
in  an  odious  and  proper  light.  Eeaunielle  can  have  no 
followers  in  her  guilt: — no  frail  one  can  urge  that  she  was 
misled  by  her  example  :  for  Novall  has  nothing  but  personal 
charms,  au'i  even  in  these  he  is  surpassed  by  Ch^ralois.  For  the 
unhappy  husb.mdof  Calista,  Rowe  evinces  no  consideration, 
where  Massinger  has  rendered  Charalois  the  most  inter- 
esting character  that  was  ever  produced  on  the  stage. 

Beaumelle,  who  falls  a  sacrifice,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
ariifices  other  maid,  the  prorogate  agent  of  young  Novall, 
is  much  superior  to  Calista.  Indeed,  the  impression  which 
she  made  on  Howe  was  so  stiong,  that  he  named  his  tragedy 
after  her,  and  not  after  the  heroine  of  his  own  piece:  Beau- 
melle is  truly  the  F'air  Penitent,  whereas  Calista  is  neither 
morn  nor  less  than  a  haughty  and  abandoned  strumpet. 

t  The  success  of  his  perjbrmanre,]  This  was  somewhat 
problematical  at  lirst.  For  thougii  "The  Fair  Penitent"  be 
now  a  general  favourite  with  the  (own,  it  experience  I  con- 
siderable opposition  on  its  appearance,  owiiiir,  as  Downes 
informs  us,  "to  the  flatness  of  the  fourth  and  lifih  acts." 
The  poverty  of  Rowe's  genius  is  principally  apparent  in  the 
last ;  0*  w  hich  the  plot  and  the  execution  are  equally 
roctenipablc. 


had  been  collected  ;  depredations  on  them,  there- 
fore, though  frequently  made,  were  attended  will, 
some  degree  of  hazard  ;  but  the  works  of  JMassin- 
ger,  few  of  which  had  reached  a  second  edition,  lav 
scattered  in  single  plays,  and  might  be  appropriated 
without  fear.  What  printed  copies  or  manuscripts 
were  extant,  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  private  li- 
braries,  not  ea.sily  accessible,  nor  often  brought  to 
sale;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that 
more  old  plays  may  now  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  bookseller,  than,  in  the  days  of  Rowe,  were 
supposed  to  be  in  existence. 

"  1  he  Fair  Penitent  "  was  produced  in  1703,  and 
the  Author,  havino-  abandoned  his  first  design,  un- 
dertook  to  prepare  for  the  press  the  works  of  a  j»oet 
more  worthy,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  his  care,  but 
not  in  equal  wa:U  of  his  assistance;  and,  in  1709, 
gave  the  public  the  first  octavo  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

What  might  have  been  the  present  rank  of  Massin- 
ger, if  Rowe  had  completed  his  purpose,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  determine  :  it  may,  however,  be 
conjectured  that,  reprinted  with  accuracy,  corrected 
with  judgment,  and  illustrated  with  ingenuity,  he 
would,  at  least,  have  been  more  generally  known*, 
and  suffered  to  occupy  a  station  of  greater  respecta- 
bility than  he  has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  assume. 

Massinger,  thus  plundered  and  abandoned  by 
Rowe,  was,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  taken 
up  by  Thomas  Coxeter,  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
more  than  is  delivered  by  Mr.  Egerton  Brydges, 
in  his  useful  and  insrenious  additions  to  the  *'  Thea- 


*  Afore  generally  fmoivn,]  Itd>>es  not  appear  from  John« 
son's  observations  on  "The  F.iir  Penitent, "  ihat  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  Mastiu^er ;  Steevetis,  I  have  some  reason  to 
think,  took  him  up  late  in  life;  and  Mr.  Malone  observes  to 
me,  that  he  only  consulted  him  lor  verbal  illustrations  of  Shak- 
speare. This  is  merely  a  subject  for  regret;  but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  complain  a  little  of  those  who  discuss  his  merits 
without  examining  his  works,  and  traduce  his  character  on 
their  own  misconceptions.  Capell,  whose  didl  fidelity  forms 
the  sole  claim  on  our  kindness,  becomes  both  inaccurate  and 
unjust  the  instant  he  speaks  of  Massinger;  he  accuses  him  of 
being  one  of  the  props  of  Jonson's  throne,  in  opposition  to  the 
pretensions  of  Shakspeartf  !  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth: 
he  was  the  admirer  and  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  and  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  look  into  one  of  his  prologues,  vvi\hout  discover- 
ing some  allusion,  more  or  less  concealed,  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing pride  and  arrogance  of  Jonson.  This  disinclination  to 
the  latter  was  no  secret  to  his  contemporaries,  while  his  par- 
tiality to  the  former  was  so  notorious,  that  in  a  mock 
romance,  entitled  "Wit  and  F'ancy  in  a  Maze,  or  Don 
Zara  del  Fogo,"  12mo,  1656  (the  knowledge  of  which  was 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Todd;, 
where  an  uproar  aniongst  the  English  poets  is  described, 
Massinger  is  expressly  introduced  as  "one  of  the  life 
guards  to  Shakspeare."  So  much  for  the  sneerof  Capell .' — 
but  Massinger's  ill  f.ite  still  pursues  him.  la  a  late  Es.say  on 
the  stage,  written  with  considerable  ingenuity,  the  author,  in 
giving  a  chronological  history  of  dramatic  wiiters  from 
Sackville  downwards,  overlooks  Massinger  till  he  arrives  at 
our  own  times.  Ke  then  recollects  that  he  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  drama;  and  adds,  that  '•  his  style  was  roiiijh, 
manly,  and  vigorous,  that  he  pressed  upon  his  subject  mth 
a  severe  but  masterly  hand,  that  histvif  w a f.  caustic,"  inc.  If 
this  gentleman  had  ever  looked  into  the  poet  he  thus  charac- 
terises, he  must  have  instantly  recognized  his  error.  Mas- 
singer has  no  wit,  and  his  humour,  in  which  he  abounds,  i;i 
of  a  lightand  frolic  nature;  he  presses  not  on  his  snhjict  with 
severity,  but  \\ith  fulness  of  knowledge;  ;.nd  his  style  is  so 
far  from  roiiyhness,  that  i's  characteristic  exctllcnce  is  a 
sweetness  beyond  exam|)Ie.  "  VVhoevei-,"  says  Johnson, 
"  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style  familiar  but  not  coarse, 
and  elegant  but  not  o.^tentations,  must  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."  Wlu-ever  would  add  to 
these  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  purity,  swe«iness,  and 
strength,  must  devote  his  hours  to  the  study  of  Massinger. 

t  See  his  "  Introduction  to  Shakspeare's  Plays,"  Vol.  I.  p.  14. 
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trum  Poetarum*."  "  He  was  born  of  nn  ancient 
and  respectable  family,  at  Leclilade,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  16B9,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford  where  he  wore  a  civilian's  gown,  and  about 
1710,  abandoning  the  civil  laifv,  and  every  other 
profession,  came  to  London,  Here  continuing 
without  any  settled  purpose,  he  became  acquviinted 
with  booksellers  and  authors,  and  amassed  materials 
for  a  biography  of  our  old  poets.  He  had  a  curious 
collection  of  old  phiys,  and  was  the  first  who  formed 
the  scheme  adopted  by  Dodsley,  of  publishing  a 
selection  of  them,"  &c. 

Wanon  too  calls  Coxeter  a  faithful  and  industrious 
amasser  of  our  old  English  literature,  and  this  praise, 
whatever  be  its  worth,  is  all  that  can  be  fairly  said  to 
belong  to  himf  :  as  an  editor  he  is  miserably  defi- 
cient ;  though  it  appears  that  he  was  not  without 
assistance  which,  in  oiher  hands,  might  have  been 
turned  to  some  account.  "  When  I  left  London," 
says  the  accurate  and  ingenious  Oldys,  "  in  the  vear 
17'24,  to  reside  in  Yorkshire,  I  lelt  in  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burridge's  family,  with  whom  1  had 
several  years  lodged,  amongst  many  other  books, 
a  copy  of  this  Langhaine,  in  which  I  had  written 
several  notes  and  references  to  further  the  know- 
ledge of  these  poets.  When  I  returned  to  London 
in  1730,  I  understood  my  books  had  been  dispersed  ; 
and  afterwards  becommg  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Coxeter,  I  found  that  he  had  bought  my  Langhaine 
of  a  bookseller,  as  he  was  a  great  collector  of  plays 
and  poetical  books.  I'liis  must  have  been  of  service 
to  him,  and  he  has  kept  it  so  carefully  from  my  sight 
that  I  never  could  have  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
cribing into  this  I  am  now  writing,  the  notes  I  had 
collected  in  that.  Whether  I  had  entered  any 
remarks  upon  Massinger,  I  remember  not ;  but  he 
had  communications  from  me  concerning  him,  when 
he  was  undertaking  to  give  us  a  new  edition  of  his 
plays,  which  is  not  published  yet.  He  (Mr.  Cox- 
eter) died  on  the  10th  (or  IQJi,  I  cannot  tell  which) 
of  April,  being  Easter  Sundav,  1747,  of  a  fever 
which  grew  from  a  cold  he  caught  at  an  auction  of 
books  over  Exeter  Change,  or  by  sitting  up  late  at 
the  tavern  afterwards^.'' 

On  the  death  of  Coxeter,  his  collections  for  the 
purposed  edition  of  Massinger  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  bookseller,  of  the  name  ot  Dell,  who  gave  them  to 
tLe  world  in  1769.  From  the  publisher's  preface  it 
appears  that  Coxeter  did  not  live  to  complete  bis 
design.  "  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Coxeter," 
he  says,  "  had  corrected  and  collated  all  the 
various  editions§ ;"  and,  if  I  may  judge  from 
his  copies,  he  had  spared  no  diligence  and  care  to 
make  them  as  correct  as  possible.  Several  inge- 
nious observations  and  notes  he  had    likewise   pre- 


»I  take  the  offered  opportunity  to  express  my  tl>anl;s  to 
this  gf  lUleinau  for  the  obliging  inamier  in  which  he  traiis- 
nii'led  to  me  the  manuscript  notes  of  Oldys  and  others, 
copied  into  his  edition  of  Langhaine,  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Sttevens. 

+  Johnson  told  Boswcll  that  "a  Mr.  Coxeter.  whom  he 
knew,  had  collected  about  five  hundred  volumes  of  poets 
whose  works  were  n)ost  known  ;  but  tliat,  upon  his  death, 
Toin  Osborne  bou<;ht  them,  and  they  were  dispersed,  which 
he  tliought  a  pily  ;  as  it  was  curious  to  see  any 
series  complete,  and  in  every  volume  of  j)ocms  something 
good  might  be  found."  Boswell's  ''Life,"  itc.>  vol.  II., 
p.  452. 

t  Manuscript  notes  on  Langbaine,  in  tlie  British 
Museum. 

§This  is  also  asserted  in  the  title-page— but  it  is  not  v  - 


'  pared  for  his  intended  edition,  which  are  all  inserted 
in  the  present.  Had  he  lived  to  have  completed  his 
design,  1  dare  say  he  would  have  added  many  more, 
and  that  his  work  would  have  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception  from  every  person  of  true  taste 
and  genius." 

As  Dell  professes  to  have  followed  Coxeter's 
papers,  and  given  all  his  notes,  we  may  form  no 
inadequate  idea  of  what  the  edition  would  have 
been.  'J'hough  educated  at  the  University,  Cox- 
eter exhibits  no  proofs  of  literature.  'i'o  critical 
sagacity  he  has  not  the  smallest  pretensions ;  his 
conjectures  are  void  alike  of  ingenuity  and  proba- 
bility, and  his  historical  references  at  once  puerile 
and  incorrect.  Even  his  parallel  passages  (the 
easiest  part  of  an  editor's  labour)  are  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  smile  at  the  collector's  expense, 
than  to  illustrate  his  author;  while  every  page  of 
his  work  bears  the  strongest  impression  of  imbe- 
cility. The  praise  of  fidelity  may  be  allowed  him  ; 
but  in  doing  this  the  unfortunate  Dell  must  be 
charged  (how  justly  I  know  not)  with  the  innu- 
merable errors  which  over-run  and  deform  the 
edition.  I  need  not  inform  those  who  are  convers- 
ant with  old  copies,  that  the  printers  were  less  at- 
tentive to  the  measure  of  the  original,  than  to  filling 
up  the  line,  and  saving  their  paper :  this  Coxeter 
attempted  to  remedy  ;  his  success,  however,  wa.s 
but  partial ;  his  vigilance  relaxed,  or  his  tar  failed 
him,  and  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  verses 
are  given  in  the  cacophi>nousand  unmetrical  state  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  early  edition.?.  A  i'evr 
palpable  blunders  are  removed  ;  others,  not  less 
remarkable,  are  continued,  and  where  a  word  is 
altered,  under  the  idea  of  improving  the  sense,  it  is 
almost  invariably  for  the  worse.  Upon  the  whole, 
Massinger  appeared  to  less  advantage  than  in  the 
old  copies. 

"J'vvo  years  afterwards  (1761),  a  second  edition* 
of  this  work  was  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davies, 
accompanied  by  an  "  Essay  on  the  Old  English 
Dramatic  Writer,"  furnished  by  Mr.  Colman,  and 
addressed  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  to  whom  Dell's 
edition  was  also  inscribed. 

Jtmay  tend  to  mortiiy  those,  who,  after  bestow- 
ing unwearied  pains  on  a  work,  look  for^  some 
trifling  return  of  praise,  to  find  the  ap})robation,  which 
should  be  justly  reserved  for  themselves,  thought- 
lessly lavished  on  the  most  wonhless  productions. 
Of  this  publication,  the  most  ignorant  and  incorrect 
(if  we  excejit  that  of  Mr.  M.  Mason,  to  which  we 
shall  speedily  arrive)  that  ever  issued  from  the 
press.  Bishop  Percy  thus  speaks  :  "  Mr.  Coxeter's 
VKHY  coRHi.cT  EDITION  of  Massinger's  Plays 
has  lately  been  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  by  Mr. 
T.  Davies  (which  !'.  Davies  was  many  years  an 
actor  on  Drury-lane  stage,  and  I  believe  still  con- 
tinues so,  notwithstanding  his  shop).  'J'o  this 
edition  is  prefixed  a  superficial  letter  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, written  by  Mr.  Colman,  but  giving  not  the 
least  account  ot  Massinger,  or  of  the  old  editions 
from  whence  this  was  composed.  '  lis  great  pity 
^Ir.  Coxeter  did  not  live  to  finish  it  himself."     It  is 


•  A  second  edUion]  So,  at  least,  it  iniinii.itos :  but  Mr. 
W.ddron,  of  Drury  Lane  (a  most  friendly  and  inc.enioni 
man,  to  whose  small  but  curious  library  1  am  much  indebted), 
who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  ad-oiln<.'SS  of  booksellers 
than  I  pretend  to  be,  informs  me  that  it  is  only  Dell's  with 
a  new  tiile-pagn. 
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manifest  that  his  lordship  never  compared  a  single 
page  of  this  "  correct  edition"  with  the  old  copies  : 
and  I  mention  the  circumstance  to  point  out  to 
writers  of  eminence  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  danger, 
of  deciding  at  random  on  any  subject  which  they 
have  not  previously  considered. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  a  publication 
like  this  was  not  much  calculated  to  extend  the 
celebrity  or  raise  the  reputation  of  the  poet ;  it 
found,  however,  a  certain  quantity  of  readers,  and 
was  now  growing  scarce,  when  it  fell  by  accident  into 
the  hands  of  John  Monk  Mason,  Esq. 

In  1777  he  was  favoured  by  a  friend,  as  he  tells 
the  story,  with  a  copy  of  Massinger  j  he  received 
from  it  a  high  degree  of  pleasure,  and  having  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  rectitying,  in  the  margin,  the  mis- 
takes of  such  books  as  he  read,  he  proceeded  in 
this  manner  with  those  before  him  ;  his  emenda- 
tions were  accidentally  discovered  by  two  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  expressed  their  approbation  of 
them  in  very  flattering  terms,  and  requested  the 
author  to  give  them  to  the  public*. 

Mr.  M.  Mason  was  unfortunate  in  his  friends  : 
they  should  have  considered  (a  matter  which  had 
completely  escaped  him)  that  the  great  duty 
of  an  editor  is  fidelity  :  that  the  ignorance  of 
Coxeter  in  admitting  so  many  gross  faults  could 
give  no  reasonable  mind  the  slightest  plea  for  rely- 
ing on  his  general  accuracy,  and  that  however  high 
they  might  rate  their  friend's  sagacity,  it  was  not 
morally  certain  that  when  he  displaced  his  prede- 
cessor's words  to  make  room  for  his  own,  he  fell 
upon  the  genuine  text.  Nothing  of  this,  however, 
occurred  to  them,  and  Mr.  M.Mason  was  prevailed 
upon,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  send  his  corrected  Coxeter 
to  the  press. 

In  a  preface  which  accords  but  too  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  work,  he  observes,  that  he  had 
"  never  heard  of  Massinger  till  about  two  years 
before  he  reprinted  himf."  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  boasting  of  his  acquaintance 
— it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  but  superficial. 
In  the  second  page  he  asserts  that  the  whole  of 
Massinger's  plays  were  published  while  the  author 
was  living  !  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  care  with 
which  he  usually  proceeds  :  the  life  of  the  author, 
prefixed  to  his  own  edition,  tells  that  he  died  in 
1640,  and  in  the  list  which  immediately  follows  it, 
no  less  than  four  plays  are  given  in  succession, 
which  were  not  published  till  near  twenty  years 
after  that  period  ! 

The  oscitancy  of  Mr.  IM.  Mason  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  supposed  there 
was  any  older  edition  than  that  before  him.  He 
ti.dks  indeed  of  Massinger,  but  he  always  means 
Coxeter  ;  and  it  is  beyond  any  common  powers  of 
face  to  hear  him  discourse  of  the  verbal  and  gram- 
matical inaccuracies  of  an  author  whose  works  he 
j)robabIy  never  saw,  without  a  smile  of  pity  or 
contempt. 


•  Preface  to  M.  Mason's  edition,  p.  ii. 

*Yt-l  it  is  strange  (he  adds)  that  a  writer  of  such  evident 
excellence  should  be  so  little  known.  Preface,  p.  i.  As  some 
alleviation  of  Mr.  M.  Mason's  amazement,  1  will  tell  him 
a  short  story:  "Tradition  says,  that  on  a  certain  time,  a 
iTian,  who  had  cccasion  to  rise  very  early,  was  met  by 
ani.Iher  person,  whoexpressed  hisastOiii-hmcnt  at  his  gettinjj 
lip  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour,  the  man  answered,  '  (),  mas- 
l«r  wotidtr  monger,  as  you  have  done  the  same  thine/,  what 
rciison  have  you  to  be  surprised?" 


He  says,  "I have  admitted  into  the  text  all  my 
own  amendmenis,  in  order  that  those  who  may  wish 
to  give  free  scope  to  their  fancy  and  their  feelings^ 
and  without  turning  aside  to  verbal  criticism,  may 
read  these  plays  in  that  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  perfect  state;"  (what  intolerable  conceit!) 
"  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  more  critical  readers,  I 
have  directed  that  the  words  rejected  by  me  should 
be  inserted  in  the  margin*."  This  is  not  the  case; 
and  I  cannot  account,  on  any  common  principles  of 
prudence,  for  the  gratuitous  temerity  with  which  so 
strange  an  assertion  is  advanced;  not  one  in  twenty 
is  noticed,  and  the  reader  is  misled  on  almost  every 
occasion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  examine  the  preface  further  ;  and 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  observing,  that  Mr, 
M.  Mason's  edition  is  infinitely  worse  than  Coxeter's 
It  rectifies  a  few  mistakes,  and  suggests  a  few  im- 
provements ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ab>  unds  in 
errors  and  omissions,  not  o/ily  beyond  that,  but  per- 
haps beyond  any  other  work  that  ever  appeared  in 
print.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  ignorant  fidelity  of 
Coxeter  has  certainly  given  us  many  absurd  readings 
of  the  old  printers  or  transcribers  ;  this,  however^ 
is  far  more  tolerable  than  the  mischievous  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  M.  Mason  :  the  words  he  has  silently  intro- 
duced  bear  a  specious  appearance  of  truth,  and  are 
therefore  calculated  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  many 
readers,  whom  the  text  of  Coxe  er  would  have 
startled,  and  compelled  to  seek  the  genuine  sense 
elsewhere.  To  sum  up  the  account  between  the 
two  editions,  both  bear  the  marks  of  ignorance^ 
inexperience,  and  inattention  •,  in  both  the  faults  are 
incredibly  numerous ;  but  where  Coxeter  drops 
words,  Mr.  M.  Mason  drops  lines  ;  and  where  the 
former  omits  lines,  the  latter  leaves  out  whole 
speeches! 

After  what  I  have  just  said,  the  reader,  perhaps, 
will  feel  an  inclination  to  smile  at  the  concludmg 
sentence  of  Mr.  M.  Mason's  preface:  "I  flatter 

MYSELF,  THAT  THIS  EDITION  OF  MASSlNGfK  WILL  BE 
FOUND  MORE  CORRECT  (aND  CORRECTNESS  IS  1HE  ONLY 
MERIT  IT  PRETENDS  TO)  THAN  THE  BEST  OF  THOSE 
WHICH  HAVE  AS  YET  BEEN  PUBLISHED  OF  ANY  OTHEtt 
ANCIENT  DRAMATIC  WRITER. f" 

The  genuine  merits  of  the  Poet,  however,  were 
Strong  enough  to  overcome  these  wretched  remoras. 
I'he  impression  was  become  scarce,  and  though 
never  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed,  sold, 
at  an  extravagant  price,  when  a  new  edition  was 
proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Pall-Mall.  Mas- 
singer was  a  favourite  ;  and  1  had  frequently  la- 
mented, with  many  others,  that  be  had  fallen  into 
such  hands.  I  saw,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
old  copies,  that  his  metre  was  disregarded,  that  his 
sense  was  disjointed  and  broken,  that  his  dialogue 
was  imperfect,  and  that  he  was  encumbered  with 
explanatory  trash  which  \\ould  disgrace  the  pages 
of  a  sixpenny  magazine  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  remedy- 
ing these,  and  enabling  the  Author  to  take  his  place 
on  the  same  shelf,  1  will  not  say  with  Shakspeare, 
but  with  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  his  associate  PJet- 
cher,  I  readily  undertook  the  labour. 

My  first  care  was  to  look  round  for  the  old 
editions.  To  collect  these  is  not  at  all  times  possi- 
ble, and  in  every  case,  is  a  work  of  tiouble  and  ex- 
pense :  but  the  kindness  of  individuals  sup])lied  me 
with  all    that    I    wanted.       Octavius     Gilchrist,   e 
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gentleman  of  Stamford',  no  sooner  heard  of  my  de- 
sign, than  he  obligingly  sent  me  all  the  copies  which 
he  possessed ;  the  l\ev.  P.  Bayles  of  Colchester 
(only  known  to  me  by  this  act  of  kindness)  pre- 
sented me  with  a  small  but  choice  selection  ;  and 
Mr.  IMalone,  with  a  liberality  which  I  shall  ever 
remember  with  g-nitiiude  and  delight,  furnished  me, 
unsolicited,  with  his  invaluable  coilectionf,  among 
which  1  found  all  the  first  editions^  :  these,  with 
such  as  I  could  procure  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
from  the  booksellers,  in  addition  to  the  copies  in  the 
Museum,  and  m  the  rich  collection  of  his  Majesty^ 
which  I  consulted  from  time  to  time,  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  Work. 

With  these  aids  1  sat  down  to  the  business  of  colla- 
tion :  it  was  now  that  1  discovered,  with  no  less 
surprise  than  indignation,  those  alterations  and  omis- 


»  I  must  not  omit  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  (^liose  name  will 
occur  more  tlian  once  in  the  ensuins;  pages),  together  with 
his  copies  of  Masi^inger,  transmitted  a  number  ot  iisetnl  and 
judicious  observations  on  tlie  Poet,  derived  from  his  cxten- 
«ve  aoqiiaintaiice  witli  our  old   historians. 

t  For  this,  I  owe  Mr.  Malone  niy  peculiar  thanks:  but 
tiie  admin  rs  of  Mai<singer  must  join  with  nie  in  expressing 
their  gratitude  to  liim  for  an  obligation  of  a  more  public 
kind;  for  tlie  communication  of  that  beautiful  fragment, 
which  now  appears  in  piint  for  the  lirst  time,  "The  Parlia- 
ment of  Love."  From  "'J'he  History  of  the  Engli?h  Stage," 
prefixed  to  iVir.  Malone's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  I  learned 
that  "Four  acts  of  an  unpnblislied  drama,  by  Massinger, 
were  still  extant  in  manusciipt."  As  I  anxiously  wished  to 
render  this  edition  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  wrote  to  Mr, 
Malone,  wiih  whom  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  per- 
Bonally  acipiainted,  to  know  where  it  n)ii;lit  be  Ibund  ;  in 
return,  he  informed  me  that  the  manuscript  was  in  his  pos- 
session:  itsstate,he  :idded,  was  such,  that  he  doubled  whether 
much  adv.intaue  could  be  derived  from  it,  but  that  I  was 
entirely  wehome  to  make  the  cxpeiiment.  Of  this  permis- 
sion, which  I  accepted  with  singular  plea  tire,  I  inttantly 
availed  myself,  and  received  the  manuscript.  It  was, 
indeed,  in  a  forlorn  condition  :  several  leaves  were  torn  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  every  page  wasttd 
by  damps,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  exposed.  On  ex- 
amination, however,  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  tliat  a 
considerable  part  of  the  lirst  act, which  was  suppr.st(i  to  be 
lost,  yet  exi.-ted,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of  attention, 
which  I  was  not  tmwilling  to  bestow  on  it,  might  recover 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder.  Plow  I  succeeded,  may 
be  seen  in  the  present  volume;  where  the  reader  will  tind 
such  an  accoimt;  as  was  consistent  with  the  brevity  of  my 
plan,  of  the  singular  institution  on  which  the  fable  is  founded. 
Perhaps  the  sul)ject  merits  no  further  consideration  :  I  would, 
however,  just  observe,  that,  since  the  article  was  printed,  I 
have  been  fnniisiied  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  Nares,  with 
a  curious  old  volume,  called  "  Aresta  Ainorum,  <ir  Arrets 
d'Ami'ur,"  written  in  French  by  Martial  d'Auver^ne,  who 
died  in  ir;()8.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  frivolous  than  the  causes,  or  rather  appeals,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  heard  in  this  Court  of  Love.  What  is,  how- 
ever somewhat  extraordinary,  is,  that  these  miserable  trifles 
are  commented  upon  by  Benoit  le  Court,  a  celebrated  juris- 
consult of  tl>;ise  times,  with  a  degree  of  seriousntss  vvhicli 
would  nut  disgrace  the  most  important  questions.  Every 
Greek  and  Roman  writer,  then  known,  is  quottd  with  pro- 
fii>ion,  to  prove  some  trite  position  dropt  at  random:  occa- 
sion is  also  taken  lo  descant  on  many  subtle  points  of  law, 
which  might  not  he  aliogether,  perhaps,  witliout  their  in- 
terest. I  have  noihmg  further  to  say  of  this  elaborate  piece 
of  foolery,  which  I  read  with  equal  wearisomeness  and  dis- 
gust, but  which  serves,  perhaps,  to  show  that  these  Parlia- 
ments of  Love,  though  confessedly  imaginary,  occupied 
much  of  the  public  attention,  than  that  it  had  piobably  fallen 
into  Massinger's  hands,  as  the  scene  between  Bellisant  and 
Clarindore  (page  L'iC)  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  first 
appeal  which  is  heard  in  the  "Arrets  d'Amour." 

I  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  dispute  respecting 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  hrst  and  second  lolios  of 
Shakspeare.  Of  >  asi'ingcr,  however.  I  may  be  alh)wed  to 
•ay,  that  I  constantly  found  the  earliest  editions  the  most 
correct.  A  palpable  eiror  might  be.  and,  iuileed,  sometimes 
was  removed  in  the  subsequent  ones,  but  the  spiiil,  and 
what  I  would  call  the  raciness,  of  the  author  only  appeared 
complete  in  (he  original  copies* 


sions  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  ;  and  which  J 
made  it  my  first  care  to  reform  and  supply.  At  tiiO 
outset,  finding  it  diflScult  to  conceive  that  the  varia- 
tions in  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  were  the  effect 
of  ignorance  or  caprice,  I  imagined  that  an  authority 
for  tliem  might  be  somewhere  found,  and  therefore 
collated  not  only  every  edition,  but  even  several 
copies  of  the  same  edition*  ;  what  began  in  necessity 
was  continued  by  choice,  and  every  play  has  under- 
gone, at  least,  five  close  examinations  with  tlie  ori 
ginal  text.  On  tliis  strictness  of  revision  rests  the 
great  distinction  of  this  edition  from  the  preceding 
ones,  from  which  it  will  be  found  to  vary  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  places  :  indeed,  accuracy,  as  Mr. 
M.  Mason  says,  is  all  the  merit  to  which  it  pretends  ; 
and  though  I  not  provoke,  yet  1  see  no  reason  to 
deprecate  the  consequent  es  of  the  severest  scrutiny. 
There  is  yet  another  distinction.  'I'he  old  copies 
rarely  specify  the  place  of  action  :  such,  indeed,  was 
the  poverty  of  the  stage,  that  it  admitted  of  little 
variety.  A  plain  curtain  hung  up  in  a  corner,  se- 
parated distant  regions  ;  and  if  a  board  were  ad- 
vanced with  Milan  and  Florence  wiitten  upon  it, 
the  delusion  was  complete.  '*  A  table  with  pen  and 
ink  thrust  in,"  signified  that  the  stage  was  a  counting- 
house;  if  these  were  withdrawn,  and  two  stools 
put  in  their  places,  it  was  then  a  tavern.  Instances 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  margin  of  all  our  old 
plays,  which  seem  to  be  copied  from  the  prompters' 
books  ;  and  Mr.  Malone  might  have  produced  from 
his  Massino-er  alone,  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
the  veriest  sceptic,  that  the  notion  of  scenery,  as  we 
now  understand  it,  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
stage.  Indeed,  he  had  so  much  the  advantage  of 
the  argument  without  these  aids,  that  T  have  always 
wondered  how  Steevens  could  so  long  support,  and 
so  strenuously  contend  for,  his  most  hopeless  cause. 
But  he  was  a  wit  and  a  scholar  :  and  there  is  some 
pride  in  showing  how  dexterously  a  clumsy  wea- 
pon may  be  wielded  by  a  practised  swordsman.  With 
all  this,  liowever,  1  have  ventured  on  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  scenery.  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M,  Mason 
attempted  it  in  two  or  three  plays,  and  tiieir  ill 
success  in  a  matter  of  no  extraordinary  difficulty, 
proves  how  much  they  mistook  their  talents,  when 
tiiey  commenced  the  trade  of  editorship,  with  little 
more  than  the  negative  qualities  of  heedlessness  and 
inexperience.! 

*  In  some  of  these  plays  I  discovered  that  an  error  had 
been  detected  after  a  part  of  tlie  impression  was  woiked  o(t, 
and  consequently  corrected,  or  what  was  more  frequentl)- 
the  case,  exchanged  for  another. 

t  IJeerihssness  and  inexperience-^  Those  who  recollect  the 
boast  of  Mr.  RL  Mason,  will  be  somewhat  surprised,  per- 
ha|is,  even  after  all  w hich  tluy  have  hearit,  at  Itarning  iliat, 
in  so  simple  a  matter  as  maiking  the  exits,  this  gentleman 
bluiulers  at  every  step.  If  Pope  now  wt  re  alive,  he  need 
nit  apply  to  his  black  letter  plays  tor  such  niceties  as  exit 
omnes,  eider  three  bluek  u  itches  S(liis,l  &c.  Mr.  M.  ALison's 
edition,  which  he  "llatttrs  himself  will  be  found  more  cor- 
rect than  the  best  of  tho^e  which  have  been  jet  published 
of  any  other  ancient  dramatic  writer,"  would  fiirriish  abund- 
ance of  them.  His  copy  of  'Ihe  Fatal  Dowry,'  now  lies 
before  me,  and,  in  the  comjiasa  of  a  few  pag^s,  1  observe, 
I^xit  officers  witli  Novall  (I'Jti),  Kxit  Cliaraiois,  Creditors, 
and  OJfiieis  (200),  /'^xit  Honiont  and  Servant  (21.')),  Exit 
NovalL  senior  and  Pontalier  t2iS),  <!tc.  All  cji7,  occurs  in 
"The  Emperor  of  the  East  (ill),  Exit  Gmtletnen  {'l-Zi),  mid 
ExitTiberio  and  Stephano  (2-l.'J),  in  "  The  Duke  of  Mdan  : 
these  last  blun<lers  aie  voluntary  on  the  pait  of  the  editor. 
Coxeter,  whom  he  usually  fnlUnss,  reads  Ex.  iov  Exeunt  : 
the  tilling  up,  therelore,  is  solely  <lu<'  to  his  own  ihgcnnity. 
Similar  instances  might  be  prtxluced  from  every  phiy.   1  woidd 

X  See  bis  Preface  lo  Shakspeare. 
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I  come  now  to  the  notes.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  crowdetl  |)a-ies  of  our  modern  editors,  will 
prob;dilv  be  somewhat  startled  at  the  comparative 
nakedness.  If  this  be  an  erior  it  is  a  voluntary  one. 
1  never  could  conceive  why  the  readers  of  cur  old 
dramatists  should  be  suspected  of  labouring'  under 
a  greater  degree  of  ignorance  than  those  of  any  other 
class  of  writers;  yet,  from  the  trite  and  iu' .gc  .fi- 
cant  materials  amassed  for  their  information,  ii  is 
evident  that  a  persuasion  of  this  nature  is  uncom- 
monlv  prevalent.  Customs  which  are  universal,  and 
expressions  '"familiar  as  household  words"  iu 
every  mouth,  are  illustrated,  that  is  to  say,  over- 
laid, by  an  immensity  of  parallel  passages,  with 
just  as  much  wisdom  and  reach  of  tiiought  as  would 
be  evinced  by  him  who,  to  explain  any  simple  word 
in  this  line,  should  empty  upon  the  reader  all  the 
examples  to  be  lound  under  it  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary ! 

This  cheaj)  and  miserable  display  of  minute 
erudition  grew  up,  in  great  measure,  with  Warton  : 
— peace  to  his  manes !  the  cause  of  sound  litera- 
ture has  been  fearfully  avenj^ed  upon  his  head  :  and, 
the  knight-errant  who,  with  his  attendant  Bowles, 
the  dullest  of  all  mortal  squires,  sallied  forth  in  quest 
of  the  original  proprietor  of  every  common  word  in 
JMilton,  has  had  his  copulatives  and  disjunctives, 
his  bids  and  his  aiids,  sedulously  ferretted  out  from 
all  the  school-books  in  the  kingdom.  As  a  prose 
writer,  he  will  long  continue  to  instruct  and  delight  ; 
but  as  a  poet  he  is  buried — lost.  lie  is  not  of  the 
Titans,  nor  does  he  possess  sufficient  vigour  to 
shake  off  tlie  weight  of  iiuunibent  mountains. 

However  this  may  be,  I  have  proceeded  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  Passages  that  oidy  e>.ercise  the  me- 
mory, by  suggesting  similar  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions in  other  writers,  are,  if  somewhat  obvious, 
generally  left  to  the  reader's  own  discovery.  Un- 
common and  obsolete  words  are  briefly  explained, 


not  infer  from  tliis,  that  Mr.  Af.  Mason  is  unacquainted  with 
the  nieanini;  «1"  jo  common  a  woid  ;  but  it  we  relieve  liiin 
from  llie  cli-uge  of  ignorance,  wliat  becomes  of  his  accuracy  1 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  precise  exertion  of  this 
faculty  his  claims  to  favour  were  foimdetl.  Sometimes  clia- 
fHcleis  come  in  that  never  go  out,  and  go  out  that  never 
come  ill ;  at  otlier  limes  they  speak  before  they  enter,  or 
after  they  have  leit  tlie  siajje,  nay,  "to  make  it  the  more 
gracious,"  alter  they  are  a^leep  or  dead  !  Here  one  mode 
of  spe'ling  is  adopted,  there  another;  here  Coxeter  is  ser- 
vilely followed,  tiiere  capiiriously  deseiied;  here  the  scenes 
are  numbered?  there  coiiiinued  without  distinction;  liere 
asidfls  are  niiiltiplied  witlioiit  necessity,  there  suppressed 
with  manifest  ii.jury  to  the  sense  :  while  the  page  is  every 
wiieie  encumbered  with  mar<;inal  directions,  which  being 
intendtd  solely  lor  the  property-man,  who,  as  has  been  aheady 
mentioned,  hnd  but  few  properties  at  his  disposal,  can  now 
only  be  regarded  as  desij;ned  to  txrite  a  smile  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  author.  Isor  is  this  all:  the  absurd  scenery  in- 
troduced by  Coxeter  is  contiiiiud.  in  despigiit  of  common 
sense:  the  lists  of  dramatis  persona?  are  imperfectly  given 
in  every  instance  ;  and  even  that  of  "Tiie  Fatal  Dowry," 
which  has  no  description  of  the  chaiacters,  islelt  liy  Mr.  M. 
Mason  as  he  found  it,  thou'4h  nothiii<;  can  be  more  destruc- 
tive of  that  uniformity  which  the  reader  is  led  to  expect 
from  the  bold  pretensions  of  his  preface.  I  hope  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  these  irre<:ularities  w  ill  not  be  found  in  llie 
present  volume. 


and,  w^ere  the  phraseology  was  doubtful  or  ob- 
scure, it  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  quotations 
from  contemporary  authors.  In  this  part  of  the 
work  no  abuse  has  been  attempted  of  the  reader's 
patience  ;  the  most  positive  that  could  be  found, 
are  given,  and  a  scrupulous  attention  is  every 
where  paid  to  brevity  ;  as  it  has  been  always  mv 
}";rs';  ision, 

"  That  where  one's  proofs  are  aptly  chosen, 
Four  are  as  valid  as  four  dozen." 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
here,  that  the  freedoms  of  the  author  (of  which,  as 
none  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself,  so  none  can 
more  lament  them)  hive  obtained  little  o':  my  soli- 
citude: those,  therefore,  who  examine  the  notes 
with  a  prurient  eye,  will  find  no  gratification  in 
their  licentiousness.  I  have  called  in  no  Amner 
to  drivel  out  gratuitous  obscenities  in  uncouth  lan- 
guage* ;  no  Collins  (whose  name  should  be  devoted 
to  lasting  infamy)  to  ransack  the  annals  of  a  brothel 
for  secret  "  better  hidf  ;"  wliere  I  wished  not  todetain 
the  reader,  I  have  been  silent,  and  instead  of  aspiring 
to  the  fame  of  a  licentious  commentator,  sought 
only  for  the  quiet  approbation  with  which  the 
father  or  the  husband  may  reward  the  faithful 
editor. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  own  notes, 
the  critical  observations  that  follow  each  play,  and, 
above  all,  the  eloquent  and  masterly  delineation  of 
Alassinger's  character,  subjoined  to  *'  The  Old 
Law,"  by  the  companion  of  my  youth,  the  friend 
of  my  maturtr  years,  the  inseparable  and  affection- 
ate associate  of  my  pleasure-s  and  my  pains,  my 
graver  and  mv  lighter  studies,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ire- 
land^, will,  1  am  persuaded,  be  received  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure,  if  precision,  vigour,  discrimination, 
and  originality,  preserve  their  usual  claims  to 
esteem. 

The  head  of  Massinger,  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
was  copied  by  my  young  friend  Lascelles  Hoppner, 
from  the  print  betbre  three  octavo  plays  published 
by  II.  Moseley,  1655.  Whether  it  be  really  the 
"  vera  effigies"  of  the  poet,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say:  it 
was  produced  sufficiently  near  his  time  to  be  accurate, 
and  it  has  not  the  air  of  a  fancy  portrait.  There  is, 
I  believe,  no  other. 


•  In  uncouth  language]  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Stecvens, 
who  was  so  \\ell  acquainted  with  the  words  of  our  ancient 
writers,,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  their  style.  The  lans;uai,'e 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Amner  is  a  barbarous 
Jumble  of  ditierent  ages,  that  never  had,  and  never  could 
have,  a  prototype. 

+  One  book  which  (not  being;,  perhaps,  among  the 
arc'  ives  so  carefully  explored  for  the  btiiefit  of  the  youthful 
readei*  of  Shakspeare)  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Collins,  may  yet  be  safely  commended  to  his  future 
researches,  as  not  unlikdy  to  reward  his  pains.  He  will 
find  in  it,  amon^  many  other  things  equally  valuable, 
that  "  The  knowledge  of  wickedness  is  not  wisdom,  nei- 
ther at  any  time  the  counsel  of  sinners  prudence."— -fctr/(?s. 
xix.  22. 

I  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Vicar  of  Croydon  ;b 
Surrey. 
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.         -         -     Res  antiquce  laudis  et  artis 
Ingredior,  sanetos  ausus  recluderef antes.     ViRO. 


It  might  be  urged,  as  a  proof  of  our  possessing  a 
uperfluity  of  o^ood  plays  iu  cur  language,  that  one 
of  cur  best  dramatic  writers  is  very  generally  dis- 
regarded. But  whatever  conclusion  m<iy  be  drawn 
from  this  fact,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  free  the  public 
from  the  suspicion  of  caprice,  while  it  continues  to 
idolize  Shakspeare,  and  to  neglect  an  author  not 
often  much  inferior,  and  sometimes  nearly  equal,  to 
that  wonderful  poet.  jMassinger's  fate  has,  indeed, 
been  hard,  far  beyond  the  common  topics  of  the 
infelicity  of  genius.  He  was  not  merely  denied  the 
fortune  for  which  he  laboured,  and  the  fame  which 
he  merited  ;  a  still  more  cruel  circumstance  has  at- 
tended his  productions  :  literary  pilferers  have 
built  their  rej)utation  on  his  obscurity,  and  the 
popularity  of  their  stolen  beauties  has  diverted 
the  public  attention  from  the  excellent  oritjinal. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  favour  of  this  injured 
poet,  in  1761,  by  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  at- 
tended with  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  old  English 
dramatists,  in  which,  though  composed  with  spirit 
and  elegance,  there  is  little  to  be  found  respecting 
JMassinger.  Another  edition  appeared  in  1773, 
but  the  poet  remained  unexamined.  Perhaps  Mas- 
sinoer  is  still  unfortunate  in  his  vindicator. 

The  same  irregularity  of  plot,  and  disregard  of 
rules,  -.ippear  in  JMassinger's  productions  as  in  those 
of  his  contemporaries.  On  this  subject  Shakspeare 
has  been  so  well  defended  tliat  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  any  arguments  in  vindication  of  our  poet. 
'J'here  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Massinger 
did  not  neglect  the  ancient  rules  from  ignorame, 
for  he  appears  to  be  one  of  our  most  learned  writers, 
(notwithstanding  the  insij)id  sneer  of  Antony 
Wood*)  :   and   Cartwrij^ht,    who  was  confessedly  a 

•  At/ientE  Oxon.  Vol.  1. 


man  of  great  erudition,  is  not  more  attentive  to  tho 
unities  than  any  other  poet  of  (hat  age.  But  our 
author,  like  Shakspeare,  wrote  for  bread  :  it  ap- 
pears from  different  parts  of  liis  works*,  that  much 
of  his  life  had  passed  in  slavish  dependence,  and 
penury  is  not  apt  to  encourage  a  desire  of  fame. 

One  observation,  however,  may  be  risked,  on  our 
irregular  and  regular  plays  ;  that  the  former  are 
more  pleasing  to  the  taste,  and  the  latter  to  the 
understanding;  readers  must  determine,  then,  whe- 
ther it  is  better  to  feel  or  to  approve.  IMassinger's 
dramatic  art  is  too  great  to  allow  a  faint  sense  of  pro- 
priety to  dwell  on  the  mind,  in  perusing  his  pieces  ; 
he  inflames  or  soothes,  excites  the  strongest  terror, 
or  the  softest  pity,  with  all  tiie  energy  and  power 
of  a  true  poet. 

But  if  we  must  admit  that  an  irregular  plot 
subjects  a  writer  to  peculiar  disadvantages,  the 
force  of  jMassinger's  genius  will  appear  more  evi- 
dently from  this  very  concession.  The  interest  of 
his  pieces  is,  for  the  most  part,  strong  and  well 
defined  ;  the  story,  though  worked  up  to  a  studied 
intricacy,  is,  in  general,  resolved  with  as  much 
ease  and  probability  as  its  nature  will  permit ; 
attention  is  never  disgusted  by  anticipation,  nor 
tortured  with  unnecessary  delay.  These  characters 
are  applicable  to  most  of  IMassinger's  own  produc- 
tions ;  but  in  those  which  he  wrote  jointly  with 
other  dramatists,  the  interest  is  often  weakened,  by 
incidents  which  that  age  permitted,  but  wliich  the 
present  would  not  endure,  'j'hus,  in  *'  The  iiene- 
gadol,"  the  honor  of  Paulina  is  ])reserved  Irom  the 
brutality  of  her  Turkish  master,  by  the  influence  of  a 


•  See  particularly  the  dedication  oC'Tlio  Alaid  of  lloi)i-ur,' 
and  "  I'lu- (Jicat  Duke  »f  I'iorMice." 
i  This  j)lay  was  wriltca  by  Massinger  alone. 
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relic,  wl)ich  she  wears  on  her  breast:  in  "The 
Viro;iu  INlnrtvr,"  the  heroine  is  attended,  tl)rough 
all  her  sutlerings,  by  an  angel  di.sgui>ed  as  her  page; 
her  jiersecutor  is  urged  on  to  destroy  her  by  an 
attendant  fiend,  also  in  disguise.  Here  our  anxiety 
for  the  distressed,  and  our  hatred  of  the  kicked, 
are  coni))letelv  stifled,  and  vse  are  morj  easily 
aflVcted  by  some  burlesque  j)assages  which  follow 
in  the  same  legendary  strain.  In  the  last  quoted 
play,  the  attendant  angel  picks  the  pockets  of 
two  debauchees,  and  Theophilus  overcomes  the 
devil  by  means  of  a  cross  composed  of  flowers, 
■which  Dorothea  had  sent  him  from  Paradise. 

The  story  of  "  The  liondman"  is  more  intricate 
than  that  of  "  The  Duke  of  Milan,"  yet  the  former 
is  a  more  interesting  play  ;  for  in  tiie  latter,  the 
motives  of  Francisco's  conduct,  which  occasions 
the  distress  of  the  piece,  are  only  disclosed  in  nar- 
ration, at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  :  we  there- 
fore consider  him,  till  that  moment,  as  a  man 
absurdly  and  unnaturally  vicious ;  but  in  "  The 
Bondman,"  we  have  frequent  glimpses  of  a  concealed 
splendour  in  the  character  of  Pisander,  which  keep 
our  attention  fixed,  and  exalt  our  expectation  of  the 
catastrophe.  A  more  striking  comparison  might 
be  instituted  between  "  I'he  Fatal  Dowry'' of  our 
author,  and  Rowe's  copy  of  it  in  his  "  Fair  Penitent  ;" 
but  this  is  very  fully  and  judiciously  done,  by  the 
autlior  of  •'  I'he  Observer*,"  who  lias  proved  suf- 
ficiently, that  tlie  interest  of  "  The  Fair  Penitent" 
is  much  weakened,  by  throwing  into  narration  what 
Massiiiger  had  forcibly  represented  on  the  stage. 
Yet  Rowe's  play  is  rendered  much  more  regular  by 
the  alteration.  Farquhar's  "  Inconstant,"  which  is 
taken  from  our  author's  **  Guardian,"  and  Fletcher's 
"  Wild-goose  Chace,  is  considerably  less  elegant 
and  less  interesting ;  by  the  plagiarist's  indiscretion, 
the  lively,  facetious  Durazzo  of  JMassinger  is  trans- 
formed into  a  nauseous  buffoon,  in  the  character  of 
•Id  Mirabel. 

The  art  and  judgment  with  which  our  poet  con- 
ducts his  incidents  are  every  where  admirable.  In 
'*  The  Duke  of  Milan,"  our  pity  for  Marcelia  would 
inspire  a  detestation  of  all  the  other  characters,  if  she 
did  not  facilitate  her  ruin  by  the  indulgence  of  an 
excpssive  pride.  In"  J  he  Bondman,"  Cleorawould 
be  despicable  whpn  she  changes  her  lover,  if  Leos- 
thenes  had  not  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  her, 
by  a  mean  jealousy.  'J'he  violence  of  Almira's 
passion  in  the  "  Very  Woman,"  prepares  us  for  its 
decay.  I\Iany  detached  scenes  in  these  pieces  pos- 
sess uncommon  beauties  of  incident  and  situation. 
Of  this  kind  are,  the  interview  between  Charles  V. 
and  Sforzaf,  which,  though  notoriously  contrary  to 
true  hisioi  V,  and  very  deficient  in  the  representation 
of  tlie  emperor,  arrests  our  attention,  and  awakens 
our  (eelings  in  the  strongest  manner;  the  confei-ence 
of  Matthias  and  Baptista,  when  Sophia's  virtue 
becomes  suspectedj  ;  the  pleadings  in  '*  J  he  Fatal 
Dowry,"  r^'spectiiig  the  funeral  iites  of  Charalois  ; 
the  interview  between  Don  John,  disguised  as  a 
slave,  and  his  mistress,  to  whom  he  relates  his 
story^  ;  but,  above  all,  the  meeting  of  Pisander  and 
Cleora|l,  after  he  has  excited  the  revolt  of  the  slaves, 
in  order  io  get  her  within  his  power.  'J  hese  scenes 
are   eminently  distinguished  by  their  novelty,  cor- 


•  No.  LXXXVni,  LXXXIX,  xc. 

+  "  DnVf  (.f  MiiHii,"  Art.  II. 

t  "  Pictiii t."        5 "  A  Very  Woman." 


"  Bondman.*' 


rectness,  and  interest ;  the  most  minute  critic  will 
find  little  wanting,  and  the  lover  of  truth  and  nature 
can  sufier  nothing  to  be  taken  avi-ay. 

It  is  no  reproach  of  our  author,  that  the  foundation 
of  several,  perhaps  all,  of  his  plots  may  be  traced  in 
different  historians,  or  novelists  ;  for  in  supplying 
himself  from  these  sources,  he  followed  the  practice 
of  the  age.  Shakspeare,  Jon.'-on,  and  the  rest,  are 
not  more  original,  in  this  respect,  than  our  Poet ;  if 
Cartwright  may  be  exempted,  he  is  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  remark.  As  the  minds  of  an  audience, 
unacquainted  with  the  models  of  antiquity,  could 
only  be  affected  by  immediate  application  to  their 
passions,  our  old  writers  crowded  as  many  incidents, 
and  of  as  perplexing  a  nature  as  possible,  into  their 
works,  to  support  anxiety  and  expectation  to  their 
utinost  height.  In  our  reformed  tragic  school,  our 
pleasure  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  the  writer's 
art ;  and  instead  of  eagerly  watching  for  the  unfolding 
of  the  plot  (the  imagination  being  left  at  liberty  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  action),  we  consider  whether  it 
be  properly  conducted.  Another  reason,  however, 
may  be  assigned  for  the  intricacy  of  those  plots, 
namely,  the  prevailing  taste  for  the  manners  and 
writings  of  Italy.  During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
and  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  Italy  was 
the  seat  of  elegance  and  arts,  which  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  had  begun  to  admire,  but  not  to  imitate. 
From  causes  wliich  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  enumerate,  the  Italian  writers 
abounded  in  complicated  and  interesting-  stories, 
which  were  eagerly  seized  by  a  people  not  well 
qualified  for  invention*  ;  but  the  richness,  variety, 
and  distinctness  of  character  which  our  writers 
added  to  those  tales,  conferred  beauties  on  them  which 
charm  us  at  this  hour,  however  disguised  by  the 
alteration  of  manners  and  language. 

Exact  discrimination  and  consistency  of  character 
appear  in  all  Massinger's  productions  ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  interest  of  the  play  suflfers  by  his  scru- 
pulous attention  to  them.  Thus,  in  "  The  Fatal 
Dowry,"  Charalois 's  fortitude  and  determined  sense 
of  honour  are  carried  to  a  most  unfeeling  and  bar- 
barous degree  ;  and  Francisco's  villainy,  in  ''  The 
Duke  of  Milan,"  is  cold  and  considerate  beyond  na- 
ture. But  here  we  must  again  plead  the  sad  neces- 
sity under  which  our  poet  laboured,  of  pleasing  his 
audience  at  any  rate.  It  was  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  the  characters  ought  to  approach  towards  each 
ether  as  little  as  possible.  This  was  termed  art,  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  as  Dr.  Ilurd  saysf,  some 
writers  of  that  time  have  founded  their  characters  on 
abstract  ideas,  instead  of  copying  from  real  life. 
Those  delicate  and  beautiful  shades  of  manners, 
which  we  admire  in  Shakspeare,  were  reckoned  in- 
accuracies by  his  contemporaries.  Thus  Cartwright 
says,  in  his  verses  to  Fletcher,  speaking  of  Shak- 
speare, whom  he  undervalues,  "  nature  v:as  all  his 
art." 

General  manners  must  always  influence  the  stage; 
unhappily,  the  manners  of  JMassingei's  age  were 
pedantic.  Y'et  it  must  be  allowed  ihat  our  Author's 
characters  are  less  abstract  than  those  of  Jonson  or 
Cartwright,  and  that,  with  more  dignity,  they  are 


*  Cartwright  and  Congreve,  who  resemble  each  other 
strongly  in  some  remarkable  circumstances,  are  ahnost  oat 
only  dramatists  who  have  any  claim  to  orijjinality  in  their 
plots. 

t  "  Essay  on  the  Provinces  of  the  Drama." 
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equally  natural  with  those  of  Fletcher.  His  con- 
ceptions are,  for  the  most  part,  just  and  noble.  We 
have  a  fine  instance  of  this  in  the  character  of  Dio- 
cletian, who,  very  differently  from  the  ranting  ty- 
rants by  v.-hom  the  stage  has  been  so  long  possessed, 
is  generous  to  his  vanquished  enemies,  and  perse- 
cutes from  policy  as  much  as  from  zeal.  He  attracts 
our  respect,  immediately  on  his  appearance,  by  the 
following  sentiments  : — 

-     In  all  growing  empires. 
Even  cruelty  is  useful ;   some  must  suffer. 
And  be  set  up  examples  to  strike  terror 
Ir  others,  tliough  far  off:  but,  when  a  state 
Is  raised  to  her  perfection,  and  her  bases 
Too  firm  to  shrink,  or  yield,  we  may  use  mercy, 
And  do't  with  safety  : 

Virgin  Martyr,  Act.  I.  sc.  i. 

Sforza  is  an  elevated  character,  cast  in  a  different 
mould  ;  brave,  frank,  and  generous,  he  is  hurried, 
by  the  unrestrained  force  of  his  passions,  into  fatal 
excesses  in  love  and  friendship.  He  appears  with 
great  dignity  before  the  emperor,  on  whose  mercy  he 
is  thrown,  by  the  defeat  of  his  allies,  the  French,  at 
the  battle  of  Pa  via.  After  recounting  his  obliga- 
tions to  Francis,  he  proceeds  : 

If  that,  then,  to  he  grateful 

For  courtesies  received,  or  not  to  leave 
A  f'riend  in  his  necessities,  be  a  crime 
Amongst  you  Spaniards, 

-  -  -     Sforza  brings  his  head 
To  pay  the  forfeit.     Nor  come  I  as  a  slave, 
Pinion'd  and  fetter'd,  in  a  squalid  weed, 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  kneeling  and  howling. 
For  a  forestall'd  remission  :   that  were  poor, 
And  would  but  shame  thy  victory  ;  for  conquest 
Over  base  foes,  is  a  captivity, 

And  not  a  triumph.     I  ne'er  fear'd  to  die, 

More  than  I  wish'd  to  live.     When  I  had  reach'd 

JNIy  ends  in  beii)g  a  duke,  I  wore  these  robes, 

This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  side 

This  sword  was  girt  ;  and  witness  truth,  that,  now 

'Tis  in  anothei's  power  when  I  shall  part 

With  them  and  lite  together,  I'm  the  same  : 

My  veins  then  did  not  swell  with  pride ;  nor  now 

Shrink  they  for  fear. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Milan,  Act  III.  sc.  ii. 

In  the  scene  where  Sforza  enjoins  Francisco  to  dis- 
patch Marcelia,  in  case  of  the  emperor's  proceeding 
to  extremities  against  him,  the  poet  has  given  him 
a  strong  expression  of  horror  at  his  own  purpose. 
After  disposing  Francisco  to  obey  his  commands 
without  re.seive,  by  recapitulating  the  favours  con- 
ferred on  him,  Sforza  proceeds  to  impress  him  with 
the  blackest  view  of  the  intended  deed  : 

But  you  must  swear  it ; 
And  put  into  the  oath  all  joys  or  torments 
'Ihat  fright  the  wicked,  or  confirm  the  good  : 
Not  to  conceal  it  only,  that  is  nothing. 
But  whensoe'er  my  will  shall  speak,  Strike  now, 
To  fall  upon't  like  thunder. 

-  -  -  Thou  must  do,  then, 

What  no  malevolent  star  will  diire  to  look  on, 
It  is  so  wicked  :   for  which  men  will  curse  ihee 
For  l)eing  the  instrument;  and  ihe  blest  angels 
Forsake  me  at  my  need,  for  being  the  author : 


For  'tis  a  deed  of  night,  of  night,  Francisco  ! 

In  which  the  memory  of  all  good  actions 

We  can  pretend  to,  shall  be  buried  quick  : 

Or,  if  we  be  remember'd,  it  shall  be 

'I'o  fright  posterity  by  our  example, 

That  have  outgone  all  precedents  of  villains 

'i'hat  were  before  us  ; 

The  Duhe  of  Milan,  Act  I.  sc.  ult. 

If  we  compare  this  scene,  and  especially  the  pas- 
sage quoted  with  the  celebrated  scene  between  King 
John  and  Hubert,  we  shall  y)erceive  this  remarkable 
diflference,  th.it  Sforza,  while  he  proposes  to  his 
brother-in-law  and  favourite,  the  eventful  murder  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  idolizes,  is  consistent  and  deter- 
mined ;  his  mind  is  filled  wiih  the  horror  of  the 
deed,  but  borne  to  the  execution  of  it  by  the  im- 
[)ulse  of  an  extravagant  and  fantastic  delicacy ; 
John,  who  is  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  of  re- 
moving his  rival  in  the  crown,  not  only  fears  to 
communicate  his  purpose  to  Hubert,  though  he  per- 
ceives him  to  be 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  shame; 

but  after  he  has  sounded  him,  and  found  him  ready 
to  execute  whatever  he  can  propose,  he  only  hints 
at  the  deed.  Sforza  enlarges  on  the  cruelty  and 
atrocity  of  his  design  ;  John  is  afraid  to  utter  his 
in  the  view  of  the  >;un  :  nay,  the  sanguinary  Richard 
hesitates  in  proposing  the  murder  of  his  nephews 
to  Buckingham.  In  this  instance  then,  as  well  as 
that  of  Charalois,  our  poet  may  seem  to  deviate  from 
nature,  for  ambition  is  a  stronger  passion  than  love, 
yet  Sforza  decides  with  more  promptness  and  confi- 
dence than  either  of  Shakspeure's  characters.  We 
must  Consider,  however,  that  timidity  and  irresolu- 
tion are  characteristics  of  John,  and  that  Richard's 
hesitation  appears  to  be  assumed,  only  in  order  to 
transfer  the  guilt  and  odium  of  the  action  to  Buck- 
ingham. 

It  was  hinted  before,  that  the  character  of  Pisan 
der,  in  "  The  Bondman,"  ismoreinteresting  than  that 
of  Sforza.  His  virtues,  so  unsuitable  to  the  character 
of  a  slave,  the  boldness  of  !>is  designs,  and  the 
steadiness  of  his  courage,  excite  attention  and  anx- 
iety in  the  most  powerful  manner.  He  is  perfectly 
consistent,  and,  though  lightly  shaded  with  chivalry, 
is  not  deficient  in  nature  or  passion.  Leosthenes  is 
also  the  child  of  nature,  whom  perhaps  we  trace  in 
some  later  jealous  characters.  Cieora  is  finely 
drawn,  but  to  the  present  age,  perhaps,  appears 
rather  too  masculine  :  the  exhibition  of  characters 
which  should  wear  an  unalterable  charm,  in  their 
finest  and  almost  insensible  touches,  was  peculiar  to 
the  prophetic  genius  of  Shakspeare*.  Massinger 
has  given  a  strong  prO(.f  of  his  genius,  by  intro- 
ducing in  a  different  play,  a  similar  character,  in  a 
like  situation  to  that  of  Pisander,  yet  with  sufficient 
discrimination  of  maimers  and  incident :  I  mean  don 
John,  in"  I'heVery  Woman,"  wlio  like  Pisander,  gains 
his  mistress's  heart,  under  the  disguise  of  a  slave, 
Don  John  is  a  model  of  magnanimity,  superior  to 
Caio,  because  he  is  free  from  pedantry  and  osten- 


*  If  M;i?sini;er  fornied  the  singular  character  of  Sir  Giles 
Oveneacli  i'rom  his  own  iina^iiiialion,  vh.it  slioiiid  we  ihiiik 
of  his  si<;iicity,  wlu)  have  seen  tliis  poetical  ph.nuoin  rcaii/.ed 
in  our  (lays  {  Its  apparent  extravagance  required  thii 
support. 
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tation.     I  believe  lie  may  be  regarded  as  an   original 
cbaracter.     It  was  easy  to  interest  our   feelings  for 
all  the  characters  already  described,  but   no  writer, 
before  Massinger,  had  attempted    to  make  a  player 
the  hero   of  tragedy.     This,  however,  he   has  exe- 
cuted   with  surprising    address,    in    "  Ihe    Roman 
Actor."     It  must  be  confessed  that  Paris,  the  actor, 
owes  much  of  his  dignity  to  incidents  ;  at  the  o])en- 
ing  of  the  play,  he  defends  his   profession   success- 
fully   before    the    senate;    this    artful    introduction 
raises  him,  in  our  ideas,  above  the  level  of  his  situa- 
tion,   for  the   poet   has  "  graced    him  with    all    the 
power  of  words;"  the    empress's   passion   for  him 
places  him  in  a  still  more  distinguished   light,   and 
be  meets  his  death  from  the  hand    of  the  emperor 
biraself,  in  a  mock  play.    It  is,  perhaps,  from  a  sense 
of  the  difficulty  of  exalting  Paris's  character,  and  of 
the   dexterity  requisite   to    fix   the  attention  of  the 
audience  on  it,  tliat  INIassinger  says,  in  the    dedica- 
tion of  this   play,  that  "  he  ever   iield  it   the  most 
perfect  birth  of  liis  Minerva."     1  know  not  whether 
it  is  owing  lo  design,  or  to  want  of  art,  thatRomont, 
m  "  The    Fatal   Dowry,"  interests    us  as   much   as 
Charalois,    the  hero.     If  Charalois    surrenders    his 
liberty  to  procure  funeral  rites   for  his   father,  Ro- 
mont  previously   ])rovokes    the    court   to    imprison 
him,  by  speaking  with  two  much  animation   in   the 
cause  of  his   friend.     lioniont,   thougli  insulted   by 
Charalois,  who  discredits  his  report  of  Beaumelle's 
infidelity,  llies  to  him  with  all   the  eagerness  of  at- 
tacliraent,  when  Charalois  is   involved  in   difficulties 
by  tlie  murder  of  Novall  and  his  wife,  and  revenges 
his    death,  when    he    is    assassinated   by   Pontalier. 
Rowe,  who  neglected  the  finest  parts  of  tliis  tragedy 
in    his  plagiarism   "  The    P'air    Penitent,"   has    not 
failed  to  copy  the   fault  I    have    pointed  out.     His 
Horatio  is  a  much  finer  characterthan  his  Altamout, 
yet  ho  is   but  a  jjujipet   when  compared   with  Rlas- 
singer's  Romont.     Camiola,  "  'I'he  Alaid  of  Honour," 
is  a    most  delightful   character ;  her    fidelity,  gene- 
rosity, dignity  of  manners,  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ments  are    finely    displayed,   and    nobly    sustained 
throughout.     It  is  pity   that  the  poet  thought  him- 
self obliged  to   debase   all  the  other   ciiaracters  in 
the  piece  in  order  to  exalt  her.    There  is  an  admiruble 
portrait  of  Old  IMalefort,  in  that  extravagant  com- 
position  "  I'he     Unnatural     Combat."      The     Poet 
seems  to  equal  tho  art  of  the  writer  whom  he  here 
imitates : 

-         -         -         I  have  known  him 
From  his  first  youth,  but  never  yet  observed, 
In  all  the  passages  of  his  life  and  fortunes, 
Virtues  so  mix'd  with    vices  :   valiant  the  world  ! 

speaks  him. 
But  with  that,  bloody  ;  liberal  in  his  gifts  too, 
But  to  maintain  his  prodigal  expense, 
A  fierce  extortioner  ;  an  impotent  lover 
Of  women  for  a  flash,  but,  his  fires  quench'd. 
Hating  as  deadly  :  Act.  111.  sc.  ii. 

Almira  and  Cardenes,  in  "  The  Very  Woman," 
are  copied  from  nature,  and  therefore  never  obso- 
lete. They  appear,  like  many  favourite  characters 
in  our  present  comedy,  amiable  in  their  tempers,  and 
warm  iu  their  attachments,  but  capricious,  and  im- 
patient of  control.  JMassinger,  with  unusual  charity, 
has  introduced  a  phvsiciau  iu  a  respectable  point  of 
view,  in  this  piay.  We  are  agreeably  interested  in 
Durazzr)*^  who  has  all  the  good  nature  of  Terence's 

•  "The  Guardian." 


Micio,  with  more  spirit.  His  picture  of  country 
S|)orts  may  be  viewed  with  delight,  even  by  those 
who  might  not  relish  the  reality  : 

-         -         -         rise  before  the  sun, 
Tlien  make  a  breakfast  of  the  morning  dew. 
Served  up  by  nature  on  some  grassy  hill  ; 
You'll  find  it  nectar. 

In  "  The  City  IMadam"  we  are  presented  with  the 
character  of  a  fiuished  hypocrite,  but  so  artfully- 
drawn,  that  he  appears  to  be  rather  governed  by 
external  circumstances,  to  which  he  adii])ts  himself, 
than  to  act,  like  Moliere's  Tartufi'e,  from  a  formal 
system  of  wickedness.  His  humility  and  benevo- 
lence, while  he  appears  as  a  ruined  man,  and  as  his 
brother's  servant,  are  evidently  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  his  misfortunes,  and  he  discovers  a 
tameness,  amidst  the  insults  of  his  relations,  that 
indicates  an  inherent  baseness  of  disposition*. — 
When  he  is  informed  that  his  brother  has  retired 
from  the  world,  and  has  left  hin\  his  immense  for- 
tune, he  seems  at  first  to  apprehend  a  deception  : 

-         -         -         O  my  good  lord ! 

This  heap  of  wealth  which  you  possess  me  of. 

Which  to  a  wordly  man  had  been  a  blessing. 

And  to  the  messenger  might  with  justice  challenge 

A  kind  of  adoration,  is  to  me 

A  curse  I  cannot  thank  you  for  ;  and  much  less 

Rejoice  in  that  tranquillity  of  mind 

JMy  brother's  vows  must  purchase.     1  have  made 

A  dear  exchange  with  him  :   he  now  enjoys 

My  peace  and  poverty,  the  trouble  of 

His  wealth  conferr'd  on  me,  and  that  a  burthen 

Too  heavy  for  my  weak  shoulders. 

Act  III.  sc.  ii. 

On  receiving  the  will,  he  begins  to  promise  un- 
bounded lenity  to  his  servants,  and  makes  pro- 
fessions and  promises  to  the  ladies  who  used  him 
so  cruelly  in  his  adversity,  which  appear  at  last  to 
be  ironical,  though  they  take  them  to  be  sincere 
He  does  not  display  himself  till  he  has  visited  his 
wealth,  the  sight  of  which  dazzles  and  astonishes 
him  so  far  as  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  to 
render  him  insolent,  Massinger  displays  a  know- 
ledge of  man,  not  very  usual  with  dramatic  writers, 
while  he  represents  the  same  person  as  prodigal  of 
a  small  fortune  in  his  youth,  servile  and  hypocritical 
in  his  distresses,  arbitrary  and  rapacious  in  tha 
possession  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired  :  for  those 
seeming  changes  of  character  dej)end  on  the  same 
disposition  variously  influenced  ;  1  mean  on  a  base 
and  feeble  mind,  incapable  of  resisting  the  power  of 
external  circumstances.  In  order,  however,  to 
prepare  us  for  tlie  extravagances  of  this  character, 
after  he  is  enriched,  the  poet  delineates  Lia  exces- 
sive transports  on  viewing  his  wealth,  in  a  speech 
which  cannot  be  injured  by  a  comparison  with  any 
soliloquy  in  our  language  • 

'I'was  no  fantastic  object,  but  a  truth, 
A  real  truth  ;  nor  dream  :   I  did  not  slumber, 
ArA  could  wake  ever  with  a  brooding  eye 
To  gazeupon't!  it  did  endure  the  touch, 
I  saw  and  felt  it !     Yet  what  I  beheld 
And  handled  oft,  did  so  transcend  belief, 
(My  wonder  and  astonishment  pass'd  o'er), 
1  faintl}'  could  give  credit  to  my  senses. 

•  See  particularly  his  soliloquy.  Act  III.  Sc.  ii. 


win 
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Thou  dumb  maj^ician — \^Taking  out  a  key^, — that 

without  a  charm 
Did'st  make  my  entrance  easy,  to  possess 
What  wise  men  wish   and  toil   foi  !      Plermes' 

moly, 
Sibylla's  golden  bough,  the  great  elixir, 
Imagined  only  by  the  alchvmist, 
Compared   with   thee    are    shadows, — thou    the 

substance, 
And  guardian  of  felicity  !     No  marvel 
My  brother  made  thy  place  of  rest  his  bosom, 
Thou  being  the  keeper  of  his  heart,  a  mistress 
To  be  hugg'd  ever  I  In  by-corners  of 
This  sacred  room,  silver  in  bags,  heap'd  up 
Like  billets  saw'd  and  ready  for  the  fire, 
Unworthy  to  hold  fellowship  wiih  bright  gold 
That  flow'd  about  the  room,  conceal'd  itself. 
There  needs  no  artificial  light  ;  the  splendour 
Makes  a  perpetual  tlay  there,  night  and  darkness 
By  that  stiU-burning  lamp  for  ever  banish'd  ! 
But  when,  guided  by  that,  my  eyes  had  made 
Discovery  of  the  caskets,  and  they  open'd, 
Each  sparliUng  diamond Jrom  itselj  slioC forth 
A  pijramitl  oj  Jiames,  and  in  iherooj 
Fix\i  it  a  glorious  star,  and  made  the  place 
Heaven's  abstract  or  epitome! — rubies,  sapphires. 
And  ropes  of  oriental  pearl  ;  these  seen,  I  could 

not 
But  look   on   gold  with  contempt*.     And  yet  I 

found 
What  weak  credulity  could  have  no  faith  in, 
A  treasure  far  exceeding  these  :  here  lay 
A  manor  bound  fast  in  a  skin  of  parchment. 
The  wax  continuing  hard,  the  acres  melting  ; 
Here  a  sure  deed  of  gift  for  a  market  town. 
If  not  redeem'd  this  day,  which  is  not  in 
The  unthrift's  povi'er  ;  there  being  scarce  one  shire 
In  Wales  or  Kngland  where  my  monies  are  not 
Lent  out  at  usury,  the  certain  hook 
To  draw  in  more.     1  am  sublimed  !   s:ross  earth 


Supports    me    not;    I 
there  1 


walk    on   air !       Who's 


Enter  Lord  Lacv  uilh  Sir  John  Frugal,  5jr  Maurice 
Lacy,  and  Plenty,  disguised  as  Indians. 

Thieves  1  raise  the   street  I   thieves  ! 

Act  III,  so.  iii. 

It  was  a  great  effort,  by  which  such  a  train  of  vio- 
lent emotions,  and  beautiful  images  was  drawn,  with 
the  strictest  propriety,  from  the  indulgence  of  a  pas- 
sion to  which  other  poets  can  only  give  interest  in 
its  anxieties  and  disappointments.  Every  sentiment 
in  this  fine  soliloquy  is  touched  with  the  hand  of  a 
master  ;  the  speaker,  overcome  by  the  splendour  of 
his  acquisitions,  can  scarcely  persuade  himself  that 
the  event  is  real ;  "  it  is  no  fantasy,  but  a  truth  ;  a 
real  truth,  no  dream  ;  he  does  not  slumber  ;"  the 
natural  language  of  one  who  strives  to  convince 
himself  that  he  is  fortunate  beyond  all  probable 
expectation  ;  for  "  he  could  wake  ever  to  gaze  upon 
his  treasure :"  again  he  reverts  to  his  assurances  . 

•  In  these  quotations,  tlie  present  edition  has  been  hitherto 
followed.  Dr.  Ferriar,  it  jtpjjcars,  made  use  of  Mr.  M. 
Mason's,  to  wiiose  vitiated  re.idiiigs  it  is  necessary  to  recur 
on  tlie  present  occa>ion,  as  tlie  Doctor  founds  on  iheiii  ills 
fxception  to  the  general  excellence  of  Massin^er's  versifica 
lion.  Til?  reader  wlio  wishes  to  know  how  these  lines  were 
really  Ijiven  by  the  I'oct,  must  turn  to  pajic  393,  where  he 
will  find  them  to  be  as  flowing  and  iianuoiiiou*  as  any  part 
Of  tiie  speech. — Editou. 


"  it  did  endure  the  touch,  he  saw  and  felt  it." 
These  broken  exclamations  and  anxious  repetitions, 
are  the  pure  voice  of  nature.  Recoveriuij  from  his 
astonishment,  his  mind  dil.ites  with  the  value  of  his 
possessions,  and  the  fioet  finely  directs  the  whole 
gratitude  of  this  mean  character  to  the  key  of  his 
stores.  In  the  description  which  follows,  there  is  a 
striking  climax  in  sordid  luxury  ;  that  passage  where 

Each  sparkling  diamond  from  itself  shot  forth 
A  pyramid  of  flames,  and  in  the  roof 
Fix'd  it  a  glorious  star,  and  made  the  place 
Heaven's  abstract,  or  epitome  ! 

though  founded  on  a  false  idea  in  natural  history 
long  since  exploded,  is  amply  excused  by  the  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  image  which  it  presents.  The 
contemplation  of  his  enoimous  wealth,  still  ampli- 
fied by  his  fancy,  transports  him  at  length  to  a  degree 
of  frenzy  ;  and  now  seeing  strangers  approach,  he 
cannot  conceive  them  to  come  upon  -.iny  design  but 
that  of  robhing  him,  and  with  the  appeasing  of  his 
ridiculous  alarm,  this  storm  of  passion  sub>ides, 
which  stands  unrivalled  in  its  kind  in  dramatic 
history.  The  soliloquy  possesses  a  very  uncommon 
beauty,  that  of  forcible  description  united  with 
passion  and  character.  I  should  scarcely  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  description  of  Sir  John  Frugal's  count- 
ing-house to  Spenser's  house  of  riches. 

it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  passage  the 
versification  is  j>o  exact  (two  lines  only  excepted), 
and  the  diction  so  pure  and  elegant,  that,  although 
much  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
written,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  impossible  to  alter  the 
measureor  language  without  injury,  and  certainly  very 
difficult  to  produce  an  equal  lengtii  of  blank  verse, 
from  any  modern  poet,  which  should  bear  a  compari- 
son with  Massinger's,  even  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
its  construction.  This  observation  may  be  ex  tended  to 
all  our  poet's  productions  :  majesty,  elegance,  and 
sweetness  of  diction  predominate  in  them.  It  is 
needless  to  quote  any  single  passage  for  proof  of 
this,  because  none  of  those  which  I  am  going 
to  introduce  will  afiord  any  exception  to  the 
remark.  Independent  of  character,  the  writings  of 
this  great  poet  abound  with  noble  passages.  It  is 
only  in  the  productions  of  true  poetical  genius  that 
we  meet  successful  allusions  to  sublime  natural 
o'ojects;  the  attemj)ts  of  an  inferior  writer,  in  this 
kind,  are  either  borrowed  or  disgusting.  If  Mas- 
singer  were  to  Oe  tried  by  this  rule  alone,  we  must 
rank  him  very  high  ;  a  few  instances  will  prove  this. 
Theophilus,  speaking  of  Dioclesian's  arrival, says, 

-  -  -  'J'he  marches  of  great  princes, 

Like  to  the  motions  of  prodigeous  meteors. 
Are  step  by  sttp  observed  ; 

Virgin  Martyr,  Act  I.  so.  i. 

The  introductory  circumstances  of  a  threatening  piece 
of  intelli^jnce,  are 

but  creeping  billows. 
Not  got  to  shore  yet:  ll>.  Act  II.  sc.  ii. 

In  the  same  i)lav,  we  meet  with  this  charming  image, 
applied  to  a  modest  young  nobleman  : 

The  sunbeams  which  the  emperorthrows  upon  him, 

Shine  there  but  as  in  water,  and  jrild  him 

Not  with  one  spot  ol  pride  :  Ih.  sc.  ii:. 

No  other  figure  could  so  happily  illustrate  tl« 
peace  and  purity  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  uDcorruptei 
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by  favour.  IMassinger  seems  feud  of  this  thouj;ht ; 
we  meet  with  a  similar  one  in  "  The  Guardian  :" 

I  have  seen  those  eyes  vrith  pleasant  glances  play 

Upon  Adorio's,  like  Pbcebe's  shine, 

Gilding  a  crystal  river  ;  Act  IV.  so.  i. 

There  are  two  parallel  passages  in  Shakspeare,  to 
whom  we  are  probably  indebted  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  many  other  fine  images  of  our  poet.  The  first 
is  in  "  The  Winter's  J'ale  :" 

He  says  he  loves  my  daughter  : 
I  think  so  too :  for  never  gazed  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand  and  read, 
As  'twere  my  daughter's  eyes.  Act  IV.  sc  iv. 

The  second  is  ludicrous  : 

King.  Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars, 
to  shine 
(Those  clouds  remov'd)     upon   our   wat'ry 
eyne. 
Ros.     O,  vain  petitioner!  beg  a  greater  matter; 

Thou  now  request'st  but  moon-shine  in  the 
water. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V.  sc.  ii. 

The  following  imbges  are  applied,  I  think,  in  a  new 
maimer : 

as  the  sun, 
Thou   didst    rise   gloriously,  kept'st  a  constant 

course 
In  all  thy  journey  ;  and  now,  in  the  evening, 
When  thou  should'st  pass  with  honour  to  thy  rest. 
Wilt  thou  fall  like  a  meteor  ? 

Virgin-Martyr,  Act  V.  sc.  ii. 

O  summer  friendship, 
Whose  flattering  leaves  that  sliadow'd  us  in  our 
Prosperity,  with  the  least  gust  drop  off 
In  the  autumn  of  adversity. 

Maid  of  Honour,  Act  III.  sc.  i. 

In  the  last  quoted  play,  Caraiola  says,  in  perplexity, 

-         -         -         What  a  sea 
Of  melting  ice  I  walk  on  !  Act  III.  sc.  iv. 

A  very  noble  figure,  in  the  following  passage,  seems 
borrowed  from  Shakspeare  : 

What  a  bridge 
Of  glass  I  walk  upon,  over  a  river 
Ot  certair)  ru:n,  mine  own  weighty  fears 
Cracking  what  shouLd  support  me  .' 

The  Bondman,  Act  IV.  SC.  iii. 

I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent'rous  spirit, 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadl'ast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Henry  1  V.,  Fart  I.  Act  I.  sc.  iii. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Massinger  has  improved 
on  his  original :  he  cannot  be  said  to  borrow, 
so  priiperly  as  to  imitate.  1  his  remark  may  be 
applied  to  many  other  passages :  thus  Harpax's 
menace, 

I'll  take  thee     -     -     and  hang  thee 
In  a  contorted  chain  of  icicles 
In  the  frigid  zon,e  : 

The  Virgin-Martyr,  Act  V.  sc.  i. 

Is  derived  from  the  same  source  with  that  passage 
in  "  Measure  for  Measure,'  where  it  is  said  to  be 
a  punish.-uent  in  a  future  state. 


-  -         -         -         to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice. 

Again,  in  "  The  Old  Law,"  we  meet  with  a  passage 
similar  to  a  much  celebrated  one  of  Shakspeare's, 
but  copied  with  no  common  hand  : 

In  my  youth 
I  was  a  soldier,  no  coward  in  my  age ; 
1  never  turn'd  my  back  upon  my  foe  ; 
I  have  felt  nature's  winters,  sicknesses, 
Yet  ever  kept  a  lively  sap  in  me 
To  greet  the  cheerful  spring  of  health  again. 

Act  I.  sc.  i. 

Thoujih  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  ; 
For  in  my  youth  1  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly*. 

As  You  Like  It,  Act.  II.  sc.  iii. 

Our  poet's  writings  are  stored  with  fine  senti- 
ments, and  the  same  observation  which  has  been 
made  on  Shakspeare's,  holds  true  of  our  Author,  that 
his  sentiments  are  so  artfully  introduced,  that  they 
appear  to  come  uncalled,  and  so  force  themselves  on 
the  mind  of  the  speakerf.  In  the  legendary  play  of 
"  The  Virgin-Martyr,"  Angelo  delivers  a  beau- 
tiful sentiment,  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  the  piece: 

-  -         -         Look  on  the  poor 

With  gentle  eyes,  for  in  such  habits,  often. 
Angels  desire  an  alms. 

When  Francisco,  in  "The  Duke  of  Milan,"  suc- 
ceeds in  his  de&igns  against  the  life  of  Marcelia,  he 
remarks  with  exultation,  that 

When  he's  a  suitor,  that  brings  cunning  arm'd 
With  power,  to  be  his  advocates,  the  denial 
Is  a  disease  as  killing  as  the  plague, 
And  chastity  a  clue  that  leads  to  death. 

Act  IV.  sc.  ii. 

Pisander,  in  "  The  Bondman,"  moralizes  the  inso- 
lence of  the  slaves  to  their  late  tyrants,  after  the 
revolt,  in  a  manner  that  tends  strongly  to  interes* 
us  in  his  character: 

Here  they,  that  never  see  themselves,  but  in 
The  glass  of  servile  flattery,  might  behold 
The  weak  foundation  upon  which  they  build 
1  heir  trust  in  human  frailty.     Happy  are  those. 
That  knowing,  in  their  birtlis,  they  are  subject  tc 
Uncertain  change,  are  still  prepared,  and  arm'd 
For  either  fortune  :  a  rare  principle, 
And   with  much    labour,     learn  d   in  wisdom's 

school ! 
For,  as  these  bondmen,  by  their  actions  show- 
That  their  prosperity,  like  too  large  a  sail 
For  thfir  small  bark'of  judgment,  sinks  them  with 
A  fore-right  gale  ot  liberty,  ere  they  reach 
The  pore  they  long  to  touch  at :  so  these  wretches, 

*  In  an  expression  of  Archidainns,  in  "The  Bonfiinan,'' 
we  discover,  perliaps,  the  origin  of  an  image  in  "  Paradise 
Lost  ;'■ — 

O'er  our  heads,  with  sail  slietch'd  wing?, 

D.struf  tioii  hovers.  The  Bvndman,  Act  1.  sc.  ill. 

Milton  sajs  ot  Sat.in, 

IJis  suit  broad  vanns 

He  spreads  lor  fli^lit. 

t  Mrs.  Moniagu's  "  Essay  on  Shakspeare. 
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Swollen  with  the  f<ils8  opinion  of  their  vvort'i, 
And  proud  of  blessings  left  lliem,  not  acquired  ; 
That  did  believe  they  could  with  giant  orms 
Fathom  the  earth,  and  were  above  their  fates, 
T'nose    oorrow'd   helps  that  did   support  them, 

vanish'd, 
Fall  of  themselves,  and  hy  unmanly  suffering, 
Betray  their  proper  weakness.  Act  III.  sc.  iii. 

His  compluint  of  the  hardships  of  slavery  must  not 
\e  entirely  passed  over  : 

The  noble  horse, 
That,  in  hu  fiery  youlh,  from  his  luide  vosti-ils 
Neigh'd  coin-age  to  his  rider,  and  brake  through 
Groves  of  opposed  pikes,  bearing  his  lord 
Safe  to  triumphant  victory  ;   old  or  wounded 
Was  set  at  liberty,  and  freed  from  service. 
1"he  Athenian  mules,  that  from  the  quarry  drew 
Marble,  hew'd  for  tlae  temples  of  the  gods, 
The  great  work  ended,  were  dismissed  and  fed 
At  the  public  cost  ;  nay,  faithful  dogs  have  found 
Their  sepulchres  ;  batman,  to  man  more  cruel, 
Appoints  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  slave. 

lb.  Act  IV.  sc.  ii. 

The  sense  of  degradation  in  a  lofty  mind,  hurried 
into  vice  by  a  furious  and  irresistible  passion, 
is  expressed  very  happily  in  "  The  Renegado,"  by 
Donusa  : 

What  poor  means 
Must  I  make  use  of  now  !  and  flatter  such, 
To  whom,  till  I  betray 'd  my  liberty,  ; 

One  gracious  look  of  mine  would  have  erected         I 
An  altar  to  my  service  !  Act  II.  sc.  i.   ; 

Again,  : 

O  that  I  should  blush  ■ 

To  speak  what  I  so  much  desire  to  do  ! 

When  IMathias,  in  "The  Picture,"  is  informed  by 
tha  magical  skill  of  his  friend,  that  his  wife's  honour 
is  in  danger,  his  first  exclamations  have  at  least  as 
much  sentiment  as  passion  ; 

It  is  not  more 
Impossible  in  nature  for  gross  bodies, 
Descending  of  themselves  to  hang  in  the  air  j 
Or  with  my  single  arm  to  underprop 
A  falling  tower  :  nay,  in  its  violent  course 
To  stop  the  lightning,  than  to  stay  a  woman. 
Hurried  by  two  furies,  lust  and  falsehood, 
In  her  full  career  to  wickedness  ! 

-         -         -         I  am  thrown 

From  a  steep  rock  headlong  into  a  gulph 

Of  misery,  and  find  myself  past  hope. 

In  the  same  moment  that  I  apprehend 

That  1  am  falling.  Act  IV.  sc.  i. 

But  if  I\Ias6inger  does  not  always  exhibit  the  live- 
liest and  most  natural  expressions  of  passion  ;  if, 
like  most  olher  poets,  he  sometimes  substitutes  de- 
clamation for  those  expressions;  in  description  at 
least  he  puts  forth  all  his  strength,  and  never 
disappoints  us  of  an  astonisliing  exertion.  We  may 
be  content  to  rest  his  character,  in  the  description 
cf  passion,  on  the  following  single  instance.  In 
"  The  Very  Woman,"  Almira's  Lover,  Uardenes,  is 
dangerously  wounded  in  a  quarrel,  by  don  John 
Antonio,  who  pays  his  addresses  to  her.  Take, 
now,  a  description  of  Almira's  frenzy  on  this  event, 
which  the  prodigal  author  has  put  into  the  mouth 
)f  a  chambermaid: 


If  she  slumber'd,  straight, 
As  if  some  dreadful  vision  had  appear'd. 
She  started  up,  her  hair  unbound,  and,  with 
Distracted  looks,  staring  about  the  chamber. 
She  asks  aloud.  Where  is  Martina?  where 
Have    you     concealed    him  ?     sometimes      namea 

Antonio, 
Trembling  in  every  joint,  her  brows  contracted^ 
Her  fair  J  ace  as  'twere  changed  into  a  curse. 
Her  hands  held  up  thus  ;  and,  as  if  her  words 
Were  too  big  to  find  passage  through  her  mouth, 
She  groans,  then  throws  herself  upon  her  bed, 
Beating  her  breast.  Act  II.  sc.  iii. 

To  praise  or  to  elucidate  this  passage,  would  be 
equally  superfluous;  I  am  acquainted  with  nothing 
superior  to  it,  in  descriptive  poetry,  and  it  would  be 
hardy  to  bring  any  single  instance  in  competiiiou 
with  it.  Our  poet  is  not  less  happy  in  his  descri[)- 
tions  of  inanimate  nature,  and  his  descriptions  bear 
the  peculiar  stamp  of  true  genius  in  their  beautiful 
conciseness.  What  an  exquisite  picture  does  he 
present  in  the  compass  of  less  than  two  lines  ! 

-     yon  hanging  cliff,  that  glasses 
His  rugged  forehead  in  the  nei^ibounng  lake, 

Renegado,  Act  II.  so.  v. 

Thus  also  Dorothea's  description  of  Paradise  : 

There's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth  : 
]Vo  joint-benumbing  cold,  or  scorching  heat. 
Famine,  nor  age,  have  any  being  there. 

The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  IV.  Sc.  iii. 

After  all  the  encomiums  on  a  rural  life,  and  after 
all  the  soothing  sentiments  and  beautiful  images 
lavished  on  it  by  poets  who  never  lived  in  the 
country,  Massinger  has  furnished  one  of  the  most 
charming  unborrowed  descriptions  that  can  be  {)ro- 
duced  on  the  subject: 

Happy  the  golden  mean  !  had  I  been  born 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nurs'd  up 
tVith  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest, 
Have  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not. 
As  I  am  now,  against  ray  choice,  compell'd 
Or  to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 
That  1  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger. 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin 

-  -  -  we  might  walk 

In  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens; 

From  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 

Contemplate  nature's  workmanship  aad  wonders  • 

And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 

Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing. 

And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue. 

In  my  imagination  conceive 

With  what  melodious  harmony  a  quire 

Of  angels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises. 

And  then  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  return'd, 

Imp 'feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time  :— 

-  -  -  walk  into 

The  silent  groves,  and  hear  the  amorous  birds 
Warbling  their  wanton  notes  ;  here,  a  sure  shade 
Of  barren  siccamores,  which  the  all-seeing  sun 
Could  not  pierce  through  ;  near  that, an  arbour  hung 
With  Sjireading  eglantine  ;  there,  a  bubbling  spring 
Watering  a  bank  of  hyacinths  and  lilies; 

The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  I.  Sc.  i.  and 
A;:t  IV.  Sc.  ii. 
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Let  us  oppose  to  these  peaceful  and  inglorious  ima- 
ges, the  picture  of  a  triumph  by  the  same  masterly 
band  : 

-  -  -     when  she  views  you, 

Like  a  triumphant  conqueror,  canied  through 
The  streets  of  Syracusa,  the  glad  people 
Pressing  to  meet  you,  and  the  senators 
Contending  who  shall  heap  most  honours  on  you  ; 
The  oxen,  crown'd  with  garlands,  led  before  you. 
Appointed  for  the  sacrifice  ;  and  the  altars 
Smoking  with  thankful  incense  to  the  gods  : 
The  soldiers  chauntingloud  hymns  to  your  praise, 
The  windows  fill'd  with  matrons  and  with  virgins, 
Throwing  upon  your  head,  as  you  pass  by, 
The  choicest  flowers,  and  silently  invoking 
The  queen  of  love,  with  their  particular  vows. 
To  be  thought  worthy  of  you 

The  Bondman,  Act  IlL  Sc.  iv. 

Every  thing  here  is  animated,  yet  every  action  is  ap- 
propriate :  a  painter  might  work  after  this  sketch, 
without  requiring  an  additional  circumstance. 

The  speech  of  young  Charalois,  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, if  too  metaphorical  for  his  character  and 
situation,  is  at  least  highly  poetical : 

How  like  a  silent  stream  shaded  with  night. 
And  gliding  softly  with  our  windy  sighs. 
Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity  ! 

Whilst  I,  the  only  murmur  in  this  grove 
Of  death,  thus  hollowly  break  forth. 

The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  IL  Sc.  i. 

It  may  afford  some  consolation  to  inferior  genius, 
to  remark  that  even  ]Mas>inger  sometimes  employs 
pedantic  and  overstrained  allusions.  He  was  fond 
of  displaying- the  little  military  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed, which  he  introduces  in  the  following 
passage,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner:  one  beau- 
tiful image  in  it  must  excuse  the  rest : 

-  were  Margaret  only  fair, 
The  cannon  of  her  more  than  earthly  form, 
'i  hough  mounted  high,  commanding  all  beneath  it, 
And  ramm'd  with  bullets  ot  her  s])arkling  eyes, 
Cf  all  the  bulvviirks  that  defend  your  senses 
Could  batter  none,  but  that  which  guards  your  si"  ht. 
But  .... 

when  you  feel  her  touch,  and  breath 
Like  a  soft  uesiern  wind,  u^hen  it  glides  o^er 
Arabia,  creating  gu/na  and  spices  ; 
And  in  the  van,  the  nectar  ot  her  lips. 
Which  you  must  taste,  bring  the  battalia  on, 
Well  arm'd,  and  stron-ly  lined  with  her  discourse, 
*  •  •  •  • 

Jlippolytus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 
To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Act  III.  Sc.  i. 

What  pity,  that  he  should  ever  write  so  extrava- 
gantly, who  could  produce  this  tender  and  delicate 
image,  in  another  piece  : 

What's  that?  oh,  noihingbut  the  whispering  wind 
Breathes  through  yon  churlish  hawthorn,  that  grew 

rade, 
As  if  it  chid  the  gentle  breath  that  kiss'd  it. 

The  Old  Law,  Act  IV.  Sc.  ii. 

1  » ish  it  could  he  added  to  Massinger's  just  pr;li!^es, 
that  he  l.ad  preserved  his  scenes  Irom  the  impure 
dialogue    which  disgusts  us  m   most   of   our    old 
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writers.  But  we  may  observe,  in  defence  of  his 
failure,  that  several  causes  operated  at  that  lime 
to  produce  sucli  a  dialogue,  and  that  an  author  who 
subsisted  by  writing,  was  absolutely  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  those  causes.  The  manners  of  the 
age  permitted  great  freedoms  in  language;  the  the- 
atre was  not  frequented  by  the  best  company:  the 
male  part  of  the  audience  was  by  much  the  more 
numerous;  and  what,  perhaps,  had  a  greater  eflieot 
than  any  of  these,  the  women's  parts  were  performed 
by  boys.  So  powerful  was  the  effect  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  Cariwright  is  the  only  dramatist  of 
that  age  whose  works  are  tolerably  free  from  inde- 
cency. Massinger's  error,  perhaps,  appears  more 
strongly,  because  his  indelicacy  has  not  always  the 
apology  of  wit ;  for,  either  fi'om  a  natural  deficiency 
in  that  quality,  or  from  the  peculiar  model  on  which 
he  had  formed  himself",  his  comic  characters  are  less 
witty  than  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when 
he  attempts  wit,  he  frequently  degenerates  into 
buffoonery.  But  he  has  showed,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  justness  of  his  taste,  in  declining  the 
practice  of  quibbling  ;  and  as  wit  and  a  quibble  were 
supposed,  in  that  age,  to  be  inseparable,  we  are  per- 
haps to  seek,  in  his  aversion  to  the  prevailing  folly, 
the  true  cause  of  his  sparing  employment  of  wit. 

Our  Poet  excels  more  in  the  description  than  in 
the  expression  of  passion ;  this  may  be  ascribed,  in 
some  measure,  to  his  nice  attention  to  the  fable  : 
while  his  scenes  are  managed  with  consummate  skili, 
the  lighter  shades  of  character  and  sentiment  are 
lost  in  the  tendency  of  each  part  to  the  catastrophe. 

The  prevailing  beauties  of  Lis  productions  are 
dignity  and  elegance;  their  predominant  fault  is 
want  of  passion. 

The  melody,  force,  and  variety  of  his  versification 
are  every  where  remarkable  :  admitting  the  force  of 
all  the  objections  which  are  made  to  the  employment 
of  blank  verse  in  comedy,  Massinger  possesses 
charms  sufficient  to  dissipate  them  all.  It  is,  indeed, 
equally  different  from  that  which  modern  authors 
are  pleased  to  style  blank  verse,  and  froni  the  flip- 
pant prose  so  loudly  celebrated  in  the  comedies  of 
the  day.  The  neglect  of  our  old  comedies  seems 
to  arise  from  other  causes,  than  from  the  employ- 
ment of  blank  verse  in  their  dialogue  ;  for,  in 
general,  its  construction  is  so  natural,  that  in  the 
mouth  of  a  good  actor  it  runs  into  elegant  prose. 
The  frequent  delineations  of  perishable  manners,  in 
our  old  comedy,  have  occasioned  this  neglect,  and 
we  may  foresee  the  fate  of  our  present  fashionable 
pieces,  in  that  which  hasattended  Jonson's,  Fletcher  s, 
and  Massinger's:  they  are  either  entirely  overlooked, 
or  so  mutilated,  to  fit  them  for  representation,  as 
neither  to  retain  the  dignity  of  the  old  comedy,  nor 
to  acquire  the  graces  of  the  new. 

The  changes  of  manners  have  necessarily  pro- 
duced very  remarkable  effects  on  thfatrical  perform- 
ances. In  proportion  as  our  best  writers  are 
further  removed  from  the  present  times,  they 
exhibit  bolder  and  more  diversified  characters, 
because  the  prevailing  manners  admitted  a  fuller 
display  of  sentiments  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life.  Our  own  times,  in  which  the  intention  of 
polite  education  is  to  produce  a  general,  uniform 
manner,  afford  little  diversity  of  character  for  the 
stage.  Our  dramatists,  therefore,  mark  the  dis- 
tinctions of  their  characters,  by  incidents  more  than 
by  sentiments,  and  abound  more  in  striking  situ- 
ations,   than    interesting    dialogue. 


In    the    old 
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comedy,  the  catastrophe  is  occasioned,  in  general, 
bv  a  change  in  the  mind  of  some  principal  character, 
artfully  prepared,  and  cautiously  conducted  ;  in  the 
modern,  the  unfolding  of  the  plot  is  effected  by  the 
overturning  of  a  screen,  the  opening  of  a  door,  or 
by  some  other  equally  dignified  machine. 

When  we  compare  Massinger  with  the  other 
dramatic  writers  of  his  age,  we  cannot  long  hesitate 
where  to  place  him.  More  natural  in  his  charac- 
ters, and  more  poetical  in  his  diction  tlian  Jonson 
or  Cartwright,  more  elevated  and  nervous  than 
Fletcher,  the  only  writers  who  can  be  supposed  to 
contest  his  pre-eminence,  Massinger  ranks  imme- 
diately under  Shakspeare  himself. 

It  must  be  confessed,  tbat  in  comedy  Massinger 
falls  considerably  beneath  Shakspeare ;  his  wit  is 
less  brilliant,  and  his  ridicule  less  delicate  and 
various  ;    but    he    affords    a    specimen    of    elegant 


comedy*,  of  which  there  is  no  archetype  in  his 
great  predecessor.  By  the  rules  of  a  very  judicious 
critict,  the  characters  in  this  piece  appear  to  be  of 
too  elevated  a  rank  for  comedy :  yet  though 
the  plot  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by  this  tircvim- 
stance,  the  diversity,  spirit,  and  consistency  of  th* 
characters  render  it  a  most  interesting  piny.  In 
tragedy,  Massinger  is  rather  eloquent  than  pathetic; 
yet  he  is  often  as  majestic,  and  generally  moTe 
elegant  than  his  master  ;  he  is  as  powerful  a  ruler 
of  the  understanding  as  Shakspeare  is  of  the  pas- 
sions:  with  the  disadvantages  of  succeeding  that 
matchless  poet,  there  is  still  much  original  beauty  in 
his  works ;  and  the  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  poetry  will  hardly  diminish  the  pleasure  of  a 
reader  and  admu'er  of  Massinger. 

•  "The  Great  Duke  of  Florence." 

*  See  tbe  "  Essay  on  the  Proviucesof  the  Drama.'* 
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VPON  THIS  WORK. (the  DUKE  OF  MILAn)  OF  HIS  BF.LOVED 
FRIEND  THE  AUTHOR. 

I  AM  snapt  already,  and  may  go  my  way  ; 

The  poet-critic's  come  ;  I  hear  him  say 

This  youth's  mistook,  the  author's  work's  a  play, 

H«  could  not  miss  it,  he  will  straight  appear 
At  such  a  bait ;  'twas  laid  on  purpose  tB«re 
To  take  the  vermin,  and  I  have  him  here. 

Sirrah !  you  will  be  nibbling ;  a  small  bit, 
A  syllable,  when  you're  in  the  hungry  fit. 
Will  serve  to  stay  the  stomach  of  your  wit. 

Fool,  knave,  what  worse,  for  worse  cannot  deprave 

thee ; 
And  were  the  devil  now  instantly  to  have  thee, 
Thou  canst  not  instance  such  a  work  to  save  thee, 

'Mongst  all  the  ballads  which  thou  dost  compose, 
And  what  thou  stylest  thy  poems,  ill  as  those, 
And  void  of  rhyme  and  reason,  thy  worse  prose 

Yet  like  a  rude  jack-sauce  in  poesy, 

With  thoughts  unblest,  and  hand  unmannerly, 

Ravishing  branches  from  Apollo's  tree  ; 

Thou  mak'st  a  garland,  for  thy  touch  unfit. 

And  boldly  deck'st  thy  pig-brain'd  sconce  with  it, 

As  if  it  were  the  supreme  head  of  wit : 

The  blameless  Muses  blush  ;  who  not  allow 
That  reverend  order  to  each  vulgar  brow, 
Whose  sinful  touch  profanes  the  holy  bough. 

Hence,  shallow  prophet,  and  admire  the  strain 
Of  thine  own  pen,  or  tfcy  poor  cope-mate's  vein ; 
This  piece  too  curious  is  for  thy  coarse  brain. 

Here  wit,  more  fortunate,  is  join'd  with  art. 
And  that  most  secret  frenzy  bears  a  part. 
Infused  by  nature  in  the  poet's  heart. 

Here  may  the  puny  wits  themselves  direct. 
Here  may  the  wisest  find  what  to  affect, 
And  kings  may  learn  their  proper  dialect. 


On  then,  dear  friend,  thy  pen,  thy  name,  sha»l spread, 
Ad'^  shouldst  thou  write,  while   thou  shalt  not  b« 

read, 
The  Muse  must  labour,  when  thy  hand  is  dead. 

W.B*. 


THE    AUTHORS    FRIEND    TO    THE    READER,    ON    "  THK 
BONDMAN." 

The  printer's  ha*te  calls  on  ;  I  must  not  drive 

My  time  past  six,  though  I  begin  at  five. 

One  hour  I  have  entire,  and  'tis  enough. 

Here  are  no  gipsy  jigs,  no  drumming  stuff. 

Dances,  or  other  trumpery  to  delight. 

Or  take,  by  common  way.  the  common  sight. 

Tlie  author  of  this  poem,  as  he  dares 

To  stand  the  austerest  censures,  so  he  cares 


•  W.  B.]  'Tis  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Reed,  that  the  initials 
W.B.  stand  for  William  Brown,  tlie  aiuhor  of  "  Briitannia'i 
Pastorals.  1  see  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,  except  that 
Ben  Jonson.whom  VV.  B.  seems  to  alt.ick  all  through  this 
poem,  had  greatly  celebrated  Brown's  "  Tastorals ;"  bat, 
indeed,  Jolisun  was  so  capricious  in  his  temper,  that  we 
mnst  not  suppose  him  to  be  very  constant  in  Ids  friendships, 
Da  VIES. 

This  is  a  pretty  early  specimen  of  the  judgment  which 
Davies  bniiight  to  the  elucidation  of  liis  work.  Not  a  line, 
not  a  sylhtble  of  this  little  potin  can,  by  any  violence,  be 
tortured  into  a  reflection  on  Jonson,  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  "attacked  all  through  it!"  In  1G22,  when  it  was  written, 
that  great  poet  was  at  "the  height  of  his  reputation,  the  envy, 
the  admiration,  and  the  tenor, of  his  contemporaries  :  would 
a  "  young"  writer  presume  lo  term  such  a  man  "  fool, 
knave,"  OtC?  would  he— but  the  enquiry  is  too  absurd  for 
further  pursuit. 

I  know  not  the  motives  which  induced  Mr.  Reed  to  at- 
tribute these  stanzas  to  W.  Brown;  they  may,  1  think,  with 
some  probability,  be  referred  to  VV.  Basse,  a  minor  poet, 
whose  tribute  of  praise  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commen- 
dat<iry  verses  on  Shakspe^re;  or  to  W.  Barksted,  author  of 
"  Myrrha  tlie  Mother  of  Adonis,"  a  poem,  1007.  Barksted 
was  an  actor,  as  appears  trom  a  list  of  "  the  principal  come- 
dians"  who  represented  Jonson's  "  Silent  Woman;'  and, 
Jherefore,  not  less  likely  than  the  author  of  "  Britannia » 
i-'astorals,"  to  say  i  that, 

" in  the  way  of  poetry,  now  a-days,       ^^ 

Of  all  that  are  call'd  works  tlie  best  are  plays 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  these  introductory  poemj, 
which  must  be  viewed    rather  as   proofs  of  triemlship  thaa 
of  talents.     In  the   former  editions   they  are  pven  with   a 
decree  of  ignorance  and  inattculion  truly  scandaloui. 
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As  little  what  it  is  ;  his  own  hest  way- 
Is  to  be  judge,  and  author  of  his  play  ; 
It  is  his  knowledge  makes  him  thus  secure  ; 
Nor  does  he  write  to  please,  but  to  endure. 
And,  reader,  if  you  have  disbursed  a  shilling. 
To  see  this  worthy  story,  and  are  willing 
To  have  a  large  increase,  if  ruled  by  me, 
You  may  a  merchant  and  a  poet  be. 
'Jis  granted  for  your  twelve-pence  you  did  sit. 
And  see,  and  hear,  and  understand  not  yet. 
The  author,  in  a  Christian  pity,  takes 
Care  of  your  good,  and  prints  it  for  your  sakes. 
That  such  as  will  but  venture  sixpence  more. 
May  1  now  what  they  but  saw  and  heard  before  ; 
Twill  not  be  money  lost,  if  you  can  read 
('There's  all  the  doubt  now),  but  your  gains  exceed, 
If  you  can  understand,  and  you  are  made 
free  of  the  freest  and  the  noblest  trade  ; 
And  in  the  way  of  poetry,  now-a-days. 
Of  all  that  are  call'd  works  the  best  are  plays. 

VV.  B. 

TO    MY  HONOURED    FRIEND,    MASTER    PHILIP    MAS- 
SINGER,  UPON  HIS  "  RENfcGADO." 

Dabblers  in  poetry,  that  only  can 
Court  this  weak  lady,  or  that  gentleman, 
With  some  loose  wit  in  rhyme  ; 
Others  that  fright  the  time 
Into  belief,  with  mighty  words  that  tear 
A  passage  through  the  ear  j 
Or  nicer  men, 
That  through  a  perspective  will  see  a  play, 
And  use  it  the  wrong  way 
(Not  wortli  thy  pen). 
Though  all  their  pride  exalt  them,  cannot  be 
Competent  judges  of  thy  lines  or  thee. 

I  must  confess  I  have  no  public  name 
To  rescue  judgment,  no  poetic  flame 
To  dress  thy  Muse  with  praise. 
And  rhoebus  his  own  bays  ; 
Yet  I  commend  this  poem,  and  dare  tell 
The  world  1  liked  it  well  ; 
And  if  there  be 
A  tribe  who  in  their  wisdoms  dare  accuse 
This  oii.^pring  of  thy  Muse, 
Let  them  a^ree 
Conspire  one  comedy,  and  they  will  say, 
'J'is  easier  to  commend  than  make  a  play. 

James  Shirley*. 

to  his  worthy  friend,  master  philip  massinger,  on 

HIS  PLAY  call'd  THE    "  KENEGADO." 

The  bosom  of  a  friend  cannot  breath  forth 

A  flattering  phrase  to  speak  the  noble  worth 

Of  him  that  hath  lodged  in  his  honest  breast 

So  large  a  title  :  I,  among  the  rest 

1  hat  honour  thee,  do  only  seem  to  praise. 

Wanting  the  flowers  of  art  to  deck  that  bays 

Merit   has    crown'd     thy  temples    with.       Knov' , 

friend, 
'I  hough  there  are  some  who  merely  do  commend 


To  live  i'  the  world's  opinion  such  as  can 

Censure  with  judgment,  no  such  piece  of  man 

Makes  up  my  spirit ;  where  desert  does  live. 

There  will  I  plant  my  wonder,  and  there  give 

]My  best  endeavours  to  build  up  his  story 

That  truly  merits.     I  did  ever  glory 

To  behold  virtue  rich  ;  though  cruel  Fate 

In  scornful  malice  does  beat  low  their  state 

That  best  deserve  ;  when  others  that  but  know 

Only  to  scribble,  and  nc  more,  oft  grow 

Great  in  their  favours  that  would  seem  to  be 

Patrons  of  wit,  and  modest  poesy  ; 

Yet,  with  your  abler  friends,  let  me  say  this. 

Many  may  strive  to  equal  you,  but  miss 

Of  your  fair  scope  ;  this  work  of  yours  men  may 

Throw  in  the  face  of  envy,  and  then  say 

To  those,  that  are  in  great  men's  thoughts   more 

blest. 
Imitate  this,  and  call  that  work  your  best. 
Yet  wise  men,  in  this,  and  too  often  err, 
When  they  their  love  before  the  work  prefer. 
If  I  should  say  more,  some  may  blame  me  for't. 
Seeing  your  merits  speak  you,  not  report. 

Daniel  Lakyn. 


TO  HIS  dear  FRINED  THE  AUTHOR,  ON  THE    "  ROMAN 

ACTOR." 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  the  plays. 

Poets,  or  actors,  that  are  now-a-days  ; 

Yet,  in  this  work  of  thine,  methinks,  I  see 

Sufficient  reason  for  idolatry. 

Each  line  thou  hast  taught  Caesar  is  as  hio;h 

As  he  could  speak,  when  groveling  flattery, 

And  his  own  pride  (forgetting  heaven's  rod) 

By  his  edicts  styled  himself  great  Lord  and  God. 

By  thee,  again,  the  hmrel  crowns  his  head. 

And,  thus  revived,  who  can  afl[irm  him  dead? 

Such  power  lies  in  this  lofty  strain  as  can 

Give  swords  and  legions  to  Domitian  : 

And  vhen  thy  Paris  pleads  in  the  defence 

Of  actors,  every  grace  and  excellence 

Of  argument  for  that  subject  are  by  thee 

Contracted  in  a  sweet  epitome. 

Nor  do  thy  women  the  tired  hearers  vex 

With  language  no  way  proper  to  their  sex. 

.lust  like  a  cunning  painter  thou  let's  fall 

Copies  more  fair  than  the  original. 

I'll  add  but  this  :   from  all  the  modern  plays 

The  stage  hath  lately  born,  this  wins  the  bays; 

And  if  It  come  to  trial,  boldly  look 

To  carry  it  clear,  thy  witness  being  thy  book. 

T.  J* 


IN  PHILLIPI   MASSINGERI    POETjE    ELEGANTISS  ACTOREM 
KOMANUM  TYPIS  EXCU&UM. 

AiKaSlKOV. 

EccE  Philippinae  celebrata  Tragoedia  Musse, 
Buam  Roseus  Britonuin  Rosciust  egit,  adest. 


•  James  Shikley.]  A  well-known  dramatic  writer. 
His  works,  wl;icli  are  very  voluminous,  liHve  never  been 
ciillccted  in  an  uniform  editinn,  lliough  iiiijlily  deservinj^  of 
it.  He  ashisted  Fletcher  in  many  of  his  plajs;  and  some, 
Jay  his  biographers,  thought  liini  equal  to  that  great  poet. 
Ue  died  in  iOtJii.  (They  were  afterwards  collected  and 
lublulied  in  C  Vuls.,  by  Air.  Glfford  biinsclf. 


*  T.  J.J  Coxcler  gives  these  initials  to  Sir  Thomas  Jay, 
or  Je.iy,  to  whom  the  play  is  dedicated  :  he  is,  probably 
right.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  "no  ^real  admirer"  of  the 
plajsof  his  days,  when  Jonson,  Sliirley,  Ford,  &c.  were 
in  full  vigour,  wimld  not,  I  sujpcct,  be  altogether  enrap- 
tured if  he  could  witne.-s  those  ol  ours! 

t  lioscius.]  'i'his  was  Joseph  Taylor,  whose  name  occari 
in  a  subseiueut  page. 
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Semper  fronde  ambo  vireant  Parnasside,  semper 

Liber  ab  invidiaj  dentibus  esto,  liber. 
Crebra  papyrivori  spernas  incendia  pasti, 

Thus,  vaenum  expositi  tegmina  suta  libri: 
Net  metuas  raucos,  Momorum  sibila,rhoncos, 

Tarn  bardus  nebulo  si  tamen  ullus  erii. 
Nam  toties  festis,  actum,  placuisse  theatris 

Quod  liquet,  hcc,  cusum,  crede^placebit,  opus. 

Tho.  Goff*. 

to  his   deserving   friend,  mr.  philip  massinger, 
upon  his  tragedy  "  the  roman  actor." 

Paris,  the  best  of  actors  in  his  age. 

Acts  yet,  and  speaks  upon  our  Roman  stage 

Such  lines  by  thee  as  do  not  derogate 

From  Rome's  proud  heights,  and  her  then  learned 

state. 
Nor  great  Doraitian's  favour  ;  nor  the  embraces 
Of  a  fair  empress,  nor  those  often  graces 
Which  from  th'  applauding  theatres  were  paid 
To  his  brave  action,  nor  his  ashes  laid 
In  the  Flaminian  way,  where  people  strow'd 
His  grave  with  flowers,  and  Martial's  wit  bestow'd 
A  lasting  epitaph  ;  not  all  these  same 
Do  add  so  much  renown  to  Paris' name 
As  this  that  thou  present'st  his  history 
So  well  to  us  :  for  which,  in  thanks,  would  be 
(If  that  his  soul,  as  thought  Pythagoras, 
Could  into  any  of  our  actors  pass) 
Life  to  these  lines  by  action  gladly  give, 
Whose  pen  so  well  has  made  his  story  live. 

Tho.  MAYf, 

UPON  MR.  MASSINGER  WIS   *'  ROMAN    ACTOE." 

To  write  is  grown  so  common  in  our  time, 
That  every  one  who  can  but  frame  a  rhyme. 
However  monstrous  gives  himself  that  praise 
Which  only  he  should  claim  that  may  wear  bays 
Bui  their  applause  whose  judgments  apprehend 
The  weight  and  truth  of  what  they  dare  commend, 
]n  this  besotted  age,  friend,  'tis  thy  glory 
That  here  thou  hast  outdone  the  Roman  story. 
Domitian's  pride  :  his  wife's  lust  unabated 
In  death ;  »ith  Paris  merely  were  related 
Without  a  soul,  until  thy  abler  pen 
Spoke  them,  and  made  them  speak,  nay,  act  again 
In  such  a  height,  that  here  to  know  their  deeds, 
He  may  become  an  actor  that  but  reads. 

John  FordJ. 

UPON  MR.  MASSINGEr's   "  ROMAN  ACTOR." 

Long'st  thou  to  see  proud  Caesar  set  in  state, 
His  morning  greatness,  or  his  evening  fate, 
With  admiration  here  behold  him  fall. 
And  yet  outlive  his  tragic  funeral  : 
For  'tis  a  question  whether  Caesar's  glory 
Rose  to  its  height  before  or  in  this  story  ; 


•  Tho.  Goff.]  Goflf  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning 
and  highly  ctlebrated  lor  his  oratorical  powers,  which  he 
tarued  to  the  best  of  purposes,  iu  tlie  service  of  ttie  cliurch. 
He  also  wrote  several  plays;  but  ihcse  do  no  honour  to  his 
memory,  being  full  of  the  mo^t  ridiculous  bombast. 

X  Tho.  May.]  May  tran.^lated  Lucan  into  F.nglish  verse» 
and  was  a  candidate  for  the  oflTice  of  Poet  T.aureat  with  Sir 
William  Davenant.  He  wrote  several  plays;  his  Latin 
"  Supplement  to  Lucan"  is  much  admired  by  ihe  learned. 
Davijs. 

t  JoTiN  Ford.]  Ford  was  a  very  good  poet.  We  have 
eleven  pl;iys  of  his  wrhting,  none  of  which  are  wiiiioul 
merit.  The  writers  of  his  time  opposed  him  with  some  suc- 
cess  CO  Jonsoa. 


Or  whether  Paris,  in  Domitian's  favour, 
Were  more  exalted  that  in  this  thy  labour. 
Each  line  speaks  him  an  emperor,  every  phrase 
Crowns  thy  deserving  temples  with  the  bays; 
So  that  reciprocally  both  agree. 
Thou  liv'st  in  him,  and  he  survives  in  thee. 

Robert  Harvey. 


TO  HIS  long-known  AND    LOVED    FRIEND,    MR.  PHILIP 
MASSINGER,  UPON  HIS  "  ROMAN  ACTOR." 

If  that  my  lines,  being  placed  before  thy  book, 
Could  make  it  sell,  or  alter  but  a  look 
Of  some  sour  censurer,  who's  apt  to  say. 
No  one  in  these  times  can  produce  a  play 
Worthy  his  reading,  since  of  late,  'tis  tiue, 
The  old  accepted  are  more  than  the  new  : 
Or,  could  I  on  some  spot  o'the  court  work  so. 
To  make  him  speak  no  more  than  he  doth  know ; 
Not  borrowing  from  his  flatt'ring  flatter'd  friend 
What  to  dispraise,  or  wherefore  to  commend  : 
Then,  gentle  friend,  I  should  not  blush  to  be 
Rank'd  'mongst  those  worthy  ones  which  here  I  see 
Ushering  this  work  ;  but  why  I  write  to  thee 
Is,  to  profess  our  love's  antiquity. 
Which  to  this  tragedy  must  give  my  test. 
Thou  hast  made  many  good,  but  this  thy  best. 

Joseph  Taylor. 


TO  MR.  PHILIP  MASSINGER,  MY  much-esteem  D  FRIEND, 
ON  HIS   "  GREAT  DUKE  OF  FLORENCE." 

Enjoy  thy  laurel !  'tis  a  noble  choice. 

Not  by  the  suffrages  of  voice 
Procured,  but  by  a  conquest  so  achieved. 

As  that  thou  bast  at  full  relieved 
Almost  neglected  poetry,  whose  bays. 

Sullied  by  childish  thirst  of  praise, 
Wither'd  into  a  dullness  ofdespair. 

Had  not  thy  later  labour  (heir 
Unto  a  former  industry)  made  known 

This  work,  which  thou  mayst  call  thine  own, 
So  rich  in  worth,  that  th'  ignorant  may  grudge 
To  find  true  virtue  is  become  their  judge. 

George  Donne. 

to  the  deserving   memory  of  this  worthy  work 

("the    GREAT    DUKE    OF    FLORENCE")  AND    THE    AU« 
THOR,  MR.  PHILIP  MASSINGER. 

Action  gives  many  poems  right  to  live  . 

This  piece  gave  life  to  action  ;  find  will  give 

For  state  and  language,  in  each  change  of  age, 

To  time  delight,  and  honour  to  the  stage. 

Should   late  prescription  fail  which  fames  that  seat 

This  pen  might  style  the  Duke  of  Florence  Great. 

Let  many  write,  let  much  be  printed,  read 

And  censur'd  ;  toys  no  sooner  hatch'd  than  dead. 

Here,  without  blush  to  truth  of  commendation, 

Is  proved,  how  art  hath  outgone  imitation. 

John  F«rd. 

to  my  worthy  friend,  the  author,  upon  his  tragi 
comedy  "  the  maid  of  honour." 

Was  not  thy  Emperor  enough  before 
For  thee  to  give,  that  thou  dost  give  us  more? 
I  would  be  just,  but  cannot :   that  I  know 
I  did  not  slander,  this  I  fear  I  do. 
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But  pardon  me,  if  I  offend  ;  thy  >  -e 
Let  equal  poets  praise,  while  I  adtwire. 
If  any  say  that  1  enough  have  writ. 
They  are  thy  foes,  and  envy  at  thy  wit. 
Believe  not  them,  nor  me  ;  they  know  thy  lines 
Deserve  applause,  hut  speak  against  their  minds. 
I,  out  of  justice,  would  commend  thy  play, 
But  (friend  forgive  me)  'tis  above  my  way. 
One  word,  and  1  have  done  (and  from  my  heart 
Would  I  could  speak  the  whole  truth,  not  the  part 
Because  'tis  thine),  it  henceforth  will  be  said. 
Not  the  Maid  of  flonour,  but  the  Honour'd  Maid. 

Aston  Cockaine*. 


TO  HIS    WORTHY  FRIEND,  MR.  PHILIP  MASSINGER,  UPON 
HIS  TRAGI-COMEDY,  STYLED    "  THE  PICTURE" 

Methinks  I  hear  some  busy  critic  say. 

Who's  this  that  singly  ushers  in  this  play? 

'Tis  boldness,  I  confess,  and  yet  perchance 

It  may  be  construed  love,  not  arrogance. 

I  do  not  here  upon  this  leaf  intrude. 

By  praising  one  to  wrong  a  multitude. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  all  are  tied  to  be 

(Forced  by  my  vote)  in  the  same  creed  with  me, 

Each  man  hath  liberty  to  judge  ;  free  will, 

At  his  own  pleasure  to  speak  good  or  ill. 

But  yet  your  Muse  already's  known  so  well 

Her  worth  will  hardly  find  an  infidel. 

Here  she  hath  drawn  a  picture  w^hich  shall  lie 

Safe  for  all  future  times  to  practice  by  ; 

Whate'er  shall  follow  are  but  copies,  some 

preceding  works  were  types  of  this  to  come. 

'Tis  your  own  lively  image,  and  sets  forth. 

When  we  are  dust,  the  beauty  of  your  worth. 

He  that  shall  duly  read,  and  not  advance 

Aught  that  is  here,  betrays  his  ignorance  : 

Yet  whosoe'er  beyond  desert  commends. 

Errs  more  by  much  than  he  that  reprehends ; 

For  praise  misplaced,  and  honour  set  upon 

A  worthless  subject,  is  detraction. 

I  cannot  sin  so  here,  unless  I  went 

About  to  style  you  only  excellent. 

Apollo's  gilts  are  not  confined  alone 

To  your  dispose,  he  hath  more  heirs  than  one, 

And  such  as  do  derive  from  his  blest  hand 

A  large  inheritance  in  the  poets'  land. 

As  well  as  you  ;  nor  are  you,  I  assure 

Myself,  so  envious,  but  you  can  endure 

To  hear  their  praise,  whose  worth  long  since  was 

known. 
And  justly  too  preferr'd  before  your  own, 
I  know  you'd  take  it  for  an  injury, 
(And  'tis  a  well-becoming  modesty). 
To  be  parallel'd  with  Beaumont,  or  to  hear 
Your  name  by  some  too  partial  friend  writ  near 
Unequall'd  Jonson  ;  being  men  whose  fire 
At  distance,  and  with  reverence,  you  admire. 
Do  so,  and  you  shall  find  your  gain  will  be 
Much  more,  by  yielding  them  priority, 
Than  with  a  certainty  of  loss,  to  hold 
A  foolish  competition  :  'tis  too  bold 
A  task,  and  to  be  shunn'd  :  nor  shall  my  praise, 
With  too  much  weight,  ruin  what  it  would  raise. 

Thomas  Jay. 


*  AsioN  CocKAiNB.]  Sec  the  latroductioa  p<u$im. 


TO     MY     WORTHY     FniEND,       Mr.       PHIMP      MASSINGER 
UPON  HIS  TRAGI-COMEDY  CALLED  THE  "   EMPEROR  OP 
THE  EAST." 

Suffer,  my  friend,  these  lines  to  have  the  grace. 

That  they  mav  be  a  m&Ie  on  Venus'  face. 

There  is  no  fault  about  thy  book  but  this. 

And  it  will  show  how  fair  thy  Emperor  is. 

Thou  more  than  poet  I  our  Mercury,  that  art 

Apollo's  messenger,  and  dost  impart 

His  best  expressions  to  our  ears,  live  long 

To  purify  the  slighted  English  tongue. 

That  both  the  nymphs  of  Tagus  and  of  Po 

May  not  henceforth  despise  our  language  so. 

Nor  could  they  do  it,  if  they  e'er  had  seen 

The  matchless  features  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 

Read  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or 

Thy  neat-limned  pieces,  skilful  Massinger, 

Thou  known,  all  the  Castilians  must  confess 

Vetco  de  Carpio  thy  foil,  and  bless 

His  language  can  translate  thee,  and  the  fine 

Italian  wits  yield  to  this  work  of  thiue. 

Were  old  Pythagoras  alive  again, 

In  thee  he  might  find  reason  to  maintain 

His  paradox,  that  souls  by  transmigration 

In  divers  bodies  make  their  habitation : 

And  more,  than  all  poetic  souls  yet  known. 

Are  met  in  thee,  contracted  into  one. 

This  is  a  truth,  not  an  applause  :  I  am 

One  tnat  at  furthest  distance  views  thy  flame. 

Yet  may  pronounce,  that,  were  Apollo  dead. 

In  thee  his  poesy  might  all  be  read. 

Forbear  thv  modesty  :   thy  Emperor's  vein 

Shall  live  admired,  when  poets  shall  complain 

It  is  a  pattern  of  too  high  a  reach. 

And  what  great  Phcebus  might  the  Muses  teach. 

Let  it  live,  therefore,  and  I  dare  be  bold 

To  say,  it  with  the  world  shall  not  grow  old. 

Aston  CockaiNi. 

a    friend    to  the  author,   and  avell-wisher    to 
the  reader,  on  the  emperor  of  "  the  east," 

Who  with  a  liberal  hand  freely  bestows 

His  bounty  on  all  comers,  and  yet  knows 

No  ebb,  nor  formal  limits,  but  proceeds 

Continuing  his  hospitable  deeds, 

With  daily  welcome  shall  advance  his  name 

Beyond  the  art  of  flattery  ;  with  such  fame 

May  yours,  dear  friend,  compare.     Your  muse  hath 

been 
Most  bountiful,  and  I  have  often  seen 
The  willing  seats  receive  such  as  have  fed. 
And  risen  thankful  ;  yet  were  some  misled 
By  NICETY,  when  this  fair  banquet  came 
(So  I  allude)  their  stomachs  were  to  blame. 
Because  that  excellent,  sharp,  and  poignant  sauce 
Was  wanting,  they  arose  without  due  grace, 
Lo  !   thus  a  second  time  he  doth  invite  you  : 
Be  your  own  carvers,  and  it  may  delight  you. 

John  Ciavell, 


TO    MY    TRUE    FRIEND     AND    KINSMAN,  PHILIP   MASSIN- 
GER, ON  HIS  "  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST." 

I  TAKE  not  upon  trust,  nor  am  I  led 
By  an  implicit  faith  :  what  I  have  read 
With  an  impartial  censure  1  dare  crown 
With  a  deserved  applause,  howe'er  cried  down 
By  such  whose  malice  will  not  let  them  be 
Equal  to  any  piece  liinn'd  forth  by  thee. 
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Contemn  their  poor  detraction,  and  still  write 
Poems  like  this,  that  can  endure  the  light, 
And  search  of  abler  judgments.     This  will  raise 
Thy  name  ;  the  others'  scandal  is  thy  praise. 
This,  oft  perused  by  grave  wits,  shall  live  long. 
Not  die  as  soon  as  past  the  actor's  tongue, 
The  fate  of  slighter  toys  ;  and  1  must  say, 
'Tis  not  enough  to  make  a  passing  play 
In  a  true  poet :  works  that  should  endure 
Must  have  a  genius  ^a  them  strong  as  pure, 
And  such  is  thir-e,  Iriend  :  nor  shall  time  devour 
The  well-form'd  features  of  thy  Emperor. 

William  Singlbton. 


TO  THE  ingenious  AUTHOK  MASTER  PHILIP  MAS- 
SINGER,  ON  II13  COMEDY  CALLED  *'  A  NEW  WAY  TO 
PAY  OLD  DEB'/<;." 

'Tis  a  rare  charity,  and  thou  couldst  not 

So  proper  to  the  time  have  found  a  plot : 

Yet  whilst  you  teach  to  pay,  you  lend;  the  age 

We  wretches  live  in,  that  to  come  the  stage, 

The  thronged  audience  that  was  thither  brought. 

Invited  by  you    fame,  and  to  be  taught 

This  lesson  ;  all  are  grown  indebted  more, 

And  when  they  look  for  freedom,  ran  in  score. 

It  was  a  cruel  courtesy  to  call 

In  hope  of  liberty,  and  then,  inthrall. 

'Ihe  nobles  are  your  bondmen,  gentry,  and 

All  besides  those  that  did  not  understand. 

They  were  no  men  of  credit,  bankrupts  born. 

Fit^  to  be  trusted  with  no  stock  but  scorn- 


You  have  more  wisely  credited  to  such, 
That  though  they  cannot  pay,  can  value  much. 
I  am  your  debtor  too,  but,  to  my  shame, 
Repay  you  nothing  back  but  your  own  fame. 

Henry  Moody*.     Miles. 

TO     HIS     FRIEND   THE    AUTHOR,     ON     "a     NEW  WAY    10 
PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 

You  may  remember  how  you  chid  me,  when 

I  rank'd  you  equal  with  those  glorious  men, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  if  you  love  not  praise. 

You  must  forbear  the  publishing  of  plays. 

The  crafty  mazes  of  the  cunning  plot, 

The  polish'd  phrase,  the  sweet  expressions,  got 

Neither  by  theft  nor  violence  ;  the  conceit 

Fresh  and  unsullied  ;  all  is  of  weight,       • 

Able  to  make  the  captive  reader  know 

I  did  but  justice  when  I  placed  you  so. 

A  shamefaced  blushing  would  become  the  brow 

Of  some  weak  virgin  writer;  we  allow 

To  you  a  kind  of  pride,  and  there  where  most 

Should  blush  at  commendations,  you  should  boast. 

If  any  think  I  flatter,  let  him  look 

Off  from  my  idle  trifles  on  thy  book. 

Thomas  Jay.     Miles 


•  Henry  Moody.  1  Sir  Henry  Moody  plays  on  the  title 
of  the  piece.  He  has  not  much  of  the  poet  in  him,  but  ap 
pears  to  be  a  friendly,  good-natured  man.  A  short  poem  ot 
his  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
He  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  nonorary  degree* 
conferred  on  them  by  Charles  I.,  on  hii  return  to  Oxford 
from  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 
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Abram  men,  356 

absurd,  '^94 

abase,  240 

acts  of  parliament,  497 
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aerie,  72.  230 

affects,  97 

alba  regalis,  271 
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a  many,  1 1 

amorous,  207 

Amsterdam,  121 
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angel  (bird).  11 

ape,  105 
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apple,  305 
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as  (as  if)  359 

astrology,  386 

atheism,  240 

atonement,  82 
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bake-house,  166 
bandog,  13 
banquet,  44,384 
banqueting-house,  93 
Baptista  Porta,  254 
bar,  157 
barathrum,  363 
barley-break,  28 
bases,  260 

basket,  337,  353,  379 
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bearing  dishes,  374 
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Bellona,  262 
bells  ring  backward,  62 
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beneath  the  salt,  378 
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betake,  399 
bind  with,  412 
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commoner,  20 
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conceited,  101 

conclusions,  80 
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constant  in,  4 
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courtesy,  208 

courtship,  79.  77,  203,  217,  439 

courtesies,  372 

cow-eyes,  51,  293 

crack,  34 

crincomes,  430 

crone,  34 

crosses,  130 
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crowns  o'  the  sun,  35 
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Cupid  and  Death,  24 

cul  lions,  419 

cunning,  417 

curiosity,  379 

Curious  Impertinent,  329 

curiousness,  49,  151 
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daggr,  332 

dalliance,  22 

danger,  318,  404 

dead  pays,  54 

death,  the,  66 

deck, 422 

decline,  227 

deduct,  506 

deep  ascent,  480 

deer  often,  301 

defeature,  108 

defensible,  411 

degrees,  184 

Delphos,  ?39 

demeans,  253 

denying  burial,  316 

depart.  123 

dependencies,  226 

deserved  me,  369 

Diana,  82 

discourse  and  reason,  39 

disclose,  230 

dispartations,  131 

dissolve,  83,  186 

distaste,  49,  123 

divert,  202 

doctor,  go  out,  80, 

doctrine,  226,  297 

drad, 8 

drawer-on,  417 

dresser,  cook's  drum,  43,  422 
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Dunkirk,  77 
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elenchs,  294 
elysium,  25 
empiric,  S03 
entradas,  433 
equal,  35 
equal  mart,  477 
estridge,  234 
extend,  373,  404 
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faith,  17 
fame,  462 
far-fetch'd,  419 


fault,  114,  510 

fautors,  117 

fellow,  266 

festival  exceedings,  278 

fetch  in,  188 

fewterer,  232,  278 

Fielding,  398 

fineness,  137 
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flies,  11 

for,  27 

forks,  213 

forms,  46 

fore-right,  147 

forth,  308 

frequent,  174,  176 

frippery,  379 

fur,  380 
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gabel,  289 

gallant  of  the  last  edition,  379 

galley  foist,  321 

galliard,  511 

garden-house,  93 

gauntlets,  47 

Gay,  320 

gazet,  237 

gemonies,  174 

gimcrack,  83 

Giovanni,  199 

glad  to,  11 

glorious,  37,  51,202 

go  by,  246 

God  be  wi'  you,  389 

gods  to  friend,  174 

gold  and  store,  263,  397 

golden  arrow,  186 

go  less,  393,  484 

golls,  395 

go  near,  129 

good,  394 

good  fellows,  435 

good  lord,  284 

good  man,  317 

good  mistress,  176 

goody  wisdom,  321 

Gorgon,  471 

governor's  place,  8 

Granson,  317 

Great  Britain,  27 

green  apron,  122 

Gresset,  470 

grim  sir,  46 

grub  up  forests,  419 

guard,  256 

H. 

hairy  comet,  36 
hand, 138 
hawking,  278 
heats,  97 

hecatombaion,  507 
Hecuba,  187 
hell,  378,  478 
high  forehead,  34 
hole,  378 

horned  moons,  130 
hose,  213 
humanity,  319 


hunt's  up,  71 
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Jane  of  apes,  105 
jewel,  432,  457 
imp,  147,  195,  201 
impotence,  192,  444 
impotent,  45 
Indians,  402 
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ingles,  395 
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ka  me  ka  thee,  385 
katexochien,  420 
keeper  of  the  door,  164 
knock  on  the  dresser,  43 


Lachrymae,  226,  281 

lackeying,  4 

Lady  Compton,  387 

lady  of  the  lake,  356 

lanceprezado,  237 

lapwing's  cunning,  516 

lavender,  273 
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leege,  301 

Lent,  143 
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leper,  154 
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lightly,  106 
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little,  69 
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living  funeral,  110 

looking-glasses  at  the  girdle,  378 

lost,  146 

loth  to  depart,  514 

lottery,  167 

lovers  perjuries,  208 

Lowin,  John,  173 

Ludgate,  382 

Luke,  402 

lye  abroad,  121 

M.         , 

M.  for  master,  398 

magic  picture,  255 

magnificent,  292 

JMahomet,  121 

Malefort,  36 

Mammon,  181 

mandrakes,  31' 

mankind,  390 

marginal  fingers,  329 

marmoset,  389 

JMars,  262 

Marseilles,  35,  151 

masters  of  dependencies,  2S6 

Mei)hostophilus,  280 

mermaid,  514 

Minerva,  194 

miniver  cap,  400 
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mirror  of  l(ni{j:lithood,  414 
mistress,  48,  lo2 
mistress'  colours,  116 
moppes,  105 
Morat,  317 
more,  262 
most  an  end,  449 
music,  333 
music-master,  333 

N. 
Nancy,  317 
never-f:illing,  288 
Nell  of  Greece,  513 
niggle,  310 
nightingale,  202 
night-rail,  393 
nimming,  434 
no  cunning  quean,  92 
north  passage,  388 
Novall,  330 
number  his  years,  178 

O. 

October,  98 
oil  of  angels,  76 
oil  of  talc,  396 
Olympus,  367 
Ovid,  484 
outcry.  382 
owe,  99 
owes,  7,  128 

P. 

packing   212 
padder,  356 
pale-spirited,  356 
Pandarus,  421 
paned  hose,  213,  501 
pantofle,  sworn  to,  46 
parallel,  81,  230 
parle,  471 
parted,  12,  217 
parts,  243 
pasb,  12 

passionately,  508 
passions,  496,  524 
pastry  fortifications,  351 
Patch,  364.  374 
Pavia,  battle  of,  65 
peat,  '233 
peevish,  20 
peevishness,  371 
perfected  49 
persever,  4,  250 
personate,  217,  254 
Pescara,  66 
physicians,  445 
piety,  476 
pine-tree,  70 
pip,  321 
place,  413,  492 
play  my  prize,  370 
plumed  victory,  40 
plurisy,  51 

Plymouth  cloak,  349,  397 
Ponialier,  328 
poor  John,  121,  265 
porter's  lodge,  76,  350 
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possessed,  209 

power  of  th'ngs,  174 
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practick,  294 
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prevent,  371,  498 

prevented,  126 

progress,  410 
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providence,  361 
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puppet,  70 
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put  on,  79,  314,  363,  403 
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quality,  176,  260,  333,  510 
quirpo,  321 
quited,  505 

R. 
rag,  3'26 
Ram  Alley,  358 
remarkable,  41 
relic,  123 

remember,  111,  156,  429 
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re-retine,  289 
resolved,  72,  281 
rest  on  it,  95 

riches  of  catholic  king,  483 
ride,  390 
rivo,  131 
roarer,  126 
Roman,  398 
roses,  379,  401 
rouse,  62,  102 
royal  merchant,  129 
rubies,  'iO? 

S. 
Sabla,  battle  of,  472 
sacer,  305 
sacratus,  305 
sacred  bad^e,  141 
sacrifice,  320 
sail-stretch'd,  37 
sainted,  277 
St.  Dennis,  154 
St.  Martin's,  397 
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scarabs,  73 
scenery,  381 
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sea-rats,  461 
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shall  be,  is,  416 
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Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  354 

skills  not.  62,  170,  173 
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sovereign,  522 
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spring,  48 
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statute  against  witches,  373 
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steal  a  constable,  226 

steal  courtesy  from  heaven,  208 
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strongly,  302 
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suit,  391 
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Swiss,  317 
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table,  502 

taint,  164 

take  in,  374 

take  me  with  you,  215,  241,  459 

take  up,  203 

tall  ships,  30 

tall  trenchermen,  44 

tamin,  361 

tattered,  13 

Termagant,  121 

theatre,  173 
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thick-skinned,  82 

thing  of  things,  102 

third  meal,  73 

thought  for,  373 

Thrace,  262 

time,  180 

Timoleon,  94 

to-to,  -153 

token,  349,  399 

toothful,  28 

toothpicks,  213 

tosses,  263 
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train,  53 

tramontanes,  206 
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trillibubs,  511 

trimmed,  153 
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tune,  180 
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U. 
uncivil,  330 
unequal  308 
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vail,  241,  289 
varlets,  336 
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Yirbius,  185 


voley,  270 
votes,  431 

W. 

waistcoateer,  390 
walk  after  supper,  44 
walk  the  round,  259, 423 
ward,  256 
wards,  409 
wardship,  409 
watchmen,  497 
way  of  youth,  175,  456 
weakness  the  last,  462 
wear  the  caster,  397 
wear  scarlet,  381 
well,  323 
wheel,  262 


where,  (whereas)  152,  314,  349 

441,464 
while,  194,  499 
whiting-mop,  429 
whole  field  wide,  232,  392 
why,  when!  192 
witches,  373 
witness,  295 
wishes,  as  well  as,  455 
wolf,  471 

work  of  grace,  137 
wreak,  122 


Y. 

yaws,  453 
yellow,  80 
yeoman  fewterer,  2 
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07 


MASSINGER'S     PLAYS. 


T3lo«<  marked  thus  *  are  in  the  present  Edition. 

1.  The  Forced  Lady,  T.    This  was  one  of  the  plays  destroyed  by  Mr.  Warburton's  servant*. 

2.  The  Noble  Choice,  C.  ^  Entered    on    the     Stationers'    books,    by    H.    Moseley, 

3.  The  Wanderino^  Lovers,  C.  ISept.  9,  1653  ;  but  not  printed.     These  were  among  the 

4.  Philenzo  and  Hippolita,  T.  C.  J  plays  destroyed  by  Mr.  Warburton's  servant. 

5.  Antonio  and  Valliaf,  C.  ")  Entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  by  IL  Mosely,  June  29, 

6.  The  Tyrant,  T.  V1660,   but  not  printed.      These  too  were  among  the  plays 

7.  Fast  and  Welcome,  C.  )  destroyed  by  Mr.  Warburton's  servant. 

8.  The  Woman's  Plot,  C.     Acted  at  court  1621.     Destroyed  by  Mr.  Warburton's  servant. 

9.  *The  Old  Law,  C.     Assisted  by  Rowley  and  Middleton,  Quarto,  1656. 

10.  *rhe  Virgin-Martyr,  T.     Assisted  by  Decker.     Acted  by  the  servants  of  his  Majesty's  revels.    Quarto, 

1622  ;  Quarto,"  1631 ;  Quarto,  1661. 

11.  'The  Unnatural  Combat,  T.     Acted  at  the  Globe.     Quarto,  1639. 

12.  *The  Duke  of  Milan,  T.     Acted  at  Black- Friars.     Quarto,  1623  ;  Quarto,  J  638. 

13.  'The   Bondman,   T.  C.      Acted   December   3,  1623,  at  the  Cockpit,   Drury  Lane.     Quarto,  1624; 

Quarto,  1638. 

14.  'The  Renegado,  T.  C.     Acted  April  17,   1624,  at  the  Cockpit,  Drury  Lane.     Quarto,  1630. 

15.  *The   Parliament  of  Love,   C.      Unfinished.     Acted   November   3,    1624,   at  the   Cockpit,   Drury 

Lane. 

16.  The    Spanish    Viceroy,  C.     Acted  in   1624.     Entered   on  the   Stationers' books,  September  9,   1653, 

by  H.  JMoseley,   but  not  printed.     This  was  one  of  the  plays  destroyed  by  Mr.  Warburton's 
servant. 

17.  ♦The  Roman  Actor,  T.     Acted  October  11,  1626,  by  the  King's  company.     Quarto,  1629. 

18.  The  Judge.     Acted  June  6,  1627,  by  the  King's  company.     This  play  is  lost. 

19.  *Ihe  Great  Duke  of  Florence.     Acted  July  5,  1627,  at  the  Phoenix,  Drury  Lane.    Quarto,  1636. 

20.  Th«>  Honour  of  Women.     Acted  May  6,  1628.     This  play  is  lost. 

21.  'The  Maid  of  Honour,  T.  C$.      Acted  at  the  Phccnix,  Drury  Lane.     Date  of  its  first  appearance 

uncertain.     Quarto,  1632. 

22.  'The  Picture,  T.C.     Acted  June  3,  1629,  at  the  Globe.     Quarto,  1630. 

23.  Minerva's   Sacrifice,  T.      Acted    November   3,    1629,    by   the    King's   company.      Entered    on   the 

Stationers*  books  Sept.  9,  1653,  but  not  printed.     This  was  one  of  the  plays  destroyed  by  Mr. 
Warburton's  servant. 


•  In  his  first  edition.  Mr.  GiflFord  had  entered  after  this  jtUy  the  S'ecretar;/,  of  wliich  the  title  appears    in  the  catalogue 
wiiich  furnished    the    materials  for  Poole's   Parnassus.     Mr.  Gilchrist   liaving  discovered    among   some   old   rubbish    in  a 

.■:ii«.,r,    i:u-^-..     .1....    .1..    -I-   _..r 1     .»  :„   ~   ......  !...:„..   «.-  i- :i:....    i.,..»-^  u.-     Krn.%s     T  ->    C^rm    o.i<l   ili^t    tho  translators 


LIST  OF  MAS&lNGER'S  PLAltS 


fi.  •The  Emperor  of  the  East,  T.  C.     Acted  March  11,  1831,  at  Black  Fnars.     Quarto,  1632. 

25.  Believe  as  you  List,  C.     Acted  May  7,  1631.     Entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,   September  9,  1653, 

and  again   June  29,   1660,  but  not   printed.     This  also  was  one  of  the  plays  destroyed  by  Mr 

VVarburton's  servant. 
%).  The  Italian  Nightpiece,  or  The  Unfortunate  Piety,  T.     Acted  June  13,  1631,  by  the  King's  companj, 

f  his  play  is  lost. 
■ST.  'The  Fatal  Dowry,  T.     Assisted  by  Field.     Acted  by  the  King's  company.     Quarto,  1632. 

28.  *A  New  Wav  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  C.     Acted  at  the  Phoenix,  Drury  Lane.     Quarto,  1633. 

29.  *The  City  Madam,  C.     Acted  May  25,  1632,  by  the  King's  company.     Quarto,  1659. 
SO.  ♦  rhe  Guardian,  C.     Acted  October  31,  1633,  by  the  King's  company.     Octavo,  1655. 

31.  The  Tragedy  of  Cleander.     Acted  May  7,  1634,  by  the  King's  company.      This  play  is  lost. 

32.  'A  Very  Woman,  T.  C     Acted  June  6,  1634.  by  the  King's  company.     Octavo,  1655. 

33.  The  Orator.     Acted  June  10,  1635,  bv  the  King's  company.     This  play  is  lost. 

34,'  *The  Bashful  Lover,  T.C     Acted  May  9,  1636,  by  the  King's  company.     Octavo,  1655. 

35.  The  King  and  the  Subject.     Acted  June  5,  1638,  by  the  King's  company.     This  play  is  lost. 

36.  Alexius,   or  the  Chaste   Lover.|l      Acted   September    25,    1639,     by   the   King's    company.      This 

play  is  lost. 
S7.  The  Prisoner,  or  the  Fair  Anchoress  of  Pausilippo.     Acted  June  26,  1640,  by  the  King's  company 
This  play  is  lost. 


«  The  title  of  this  play,  Sir  H.  Herbert  tells  us,  was  changed,  Mr.  Malone  conjectures  it  was  named  "  The  Tyrant,"  one 
of  Warbuiton's  unfortunate  collection."  Probably,  however,  It  was  subfequently  found :  as  a  MS.  tiagedy  called  *' The 
Tyrant,"  was  sold  November,  1759,  among  the  books  of  John  Warburlon,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald."— ^io^?.  Drama. 

t  This  play  must  have  possessed  uncommon  merit,  since  it  drew  the  Queen  (Henrietta  Maria)  to  Blackfriars.  A  remark- 
able event  at  that  time,  when  our  Sovereigns  were  not  accustomed  to  vi.^it  the  public  theatres.  She  honoured  it  with  her 
presence  on  the  13th  of  May,  six  days  after  its  first  appearance.    The  circumstance  is  recorded  by  the  Master  of  the  Revel* 

J  Alexiut],  This  play  is  supposed  by  the  editors  of  the  "Biographia  Dramatica,"  to  be  the  6auie  as  "  Bashful  Lover." 


THE 


VTEGIN    MARTYK. 


The  \iRGiN-IMARTYn.]  Of  this  Tragedy,  which  appears  to  nave  been  very  popular,  there  are  three 
editions  in  quarto,  1622,  1631,  and  1661;  the  last  of  which  is  infinitely  the  worst.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  when  it  was  first  produced  ;  but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  dramatic  pieces  "  read  and 
allowed  "  by  Sir  H.  Herbert,  whose  account  commences  with  1622,  it  was  probably  amongst  the  author's 
earliest  efforts.  In  tlie  composition  of  it  he  was  assisted  by  Decker,  a  poet  of  sufficient  reputation  to 
provoke  the  hostility  or  the  envy  of  Jonson,  and  the  writer  of  several  plays  much  esteemed  by  ms  con- 
temporaries. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  tragedy  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  divers  times  publicly  acted  with  great  applause 
by  the  servants  of  his  Majesty's  Revels."  The  plot  of  it,  as  Coxeter  observes,  is  founded  on  the  tenth  and 
last  general  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  broke  out  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Dioclesian's  reign,  with 
a  furv  hardly  to  be  expressed  ;  the  Christians  being  every  where,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  or 
condition,  dragged  to  execution,  and  subjected  to  the  most  exquisite  torments  that  rage,  cruelty,  and  hatred 
could  suggest. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


DiOCLESIAN,   )   -r,  -  -rv 

Maximinus,  )        '  '' 

King  of  Pontus. 
King  of  Epire. 
King  of  INIacedon. 
Sapritius,  Governor  o/'Cacsarea. 
TiiEOPHiLus,  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Christians 
Semi'ronius,  captain  of  Sapritius'  guards. 
Antoninus,  son  to  Sapritius. 
Machi^vs,  friend  to  Antoninus. 
IIarpax,  an  evil  spirit,  following  Tiieophilus  in  the 
shape  of  a  secretary. 

SCENE, 


AnG-Ei.0,  a  good  spirit,  serving  Dorothea  in  the  habit  oj 

a  page. 

HiRCius,  a  whoremaster,  >  ^     r  t^ 

o„.,,.„  ;       ;     J    i  servants  of  Dorothea. 

hriFNGius,  a  drunkard,   y  •' 

Priest  of  Jupiter. 

British  Slava. 

Artemia,  daughter  to  Dioclesian. 
n  '      [daughters  to  Theophilvs. 

(xHRISTETAjJ  *' 

Dorothea,  the  Virgin-Martyr, 
Officers  and  Executioners. 

Cffisarea. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—The  Governor's  Palace. 
Enter  Theophilus  and  Harpax. 

rheoph.  Come  to  Csesarea  to-night ! 

Harp.  Most  true,  sir. 

Theoph.  The  emperor  in  person  ! 

'Jarp.  Do  I  live  ? 

Theoph.  'Tis  wondrous  strange  !    The  marches  of 
great  princes, 
Lli  5  to  the  motions  of  prodigious  meteors, 
Art  step  by  step  observed  ;  and  loud-tongued  Fame 
Thb  harbinger  to  prepare  their  entertainment  : 
And,  were  it  possible  so  great  an  army. 
Though  cover'd  with  the  night,  could  be  so  near, 
The  governor  cannot  be  so  unfriended 
Among  the  many  that  attend  his  person. 
But,  by  seme  secret  means,  he  should  have  notice 


Of  Caesar's  purpose*  ;~in  this  then  excuse  me. 
If  I  appear  incredulous. 

Harp.  At  your  pleasure. 

Theoph.  Yet,  when  I  call  to  mind  you  never  fail'd 
In  things  more  difficult,  but  have  discover'd  [me. 
Deeds  that  were  done  thousand  leagues  distant  from 

me. 
When  neither  woods,  nor  caves,  nor  secret  vaults, 
No,  nor  the  Power  they  serve,   could   keep  these 

Christians 
Or  from  my  reach  or  punishment,  but  thy  magic 

*  Of  C'cesar's  p't.rjwse  ; — in  this  then  excxise  me,]  Before 
Mr.  M.  Mason's  e  iiiiun,  it  .stood  : 

he  should  have  notice 

Of  Cccsars  purpose  in  this, 

meaning,  perhaps,  in  tliis  hasty  and  unexpected  visit :  i 


have  not,  however,  altered  the  pointing. 


B  2 


THE  VIRGIN-MARTYR. 


[Act  1. 


Still  laid  them  open ;  I  begin  again 
To  be  as  confident  as  heretofore, 
It  is  not  possible  tliy  powerful  art 
Should  meet  a  check,  or  fail. 
Enter  a  Priest  with  the  Image  of  Jupiter,  Calista 
and  CiiRiSTETA. 

Harp.  Look  on  the  Vestals, 
The  holy  pledges  that  the  gods  have  given  you, 
Your  chaste,  fair  daughters.     Wer't  not  to  upbraid 
A  service  to  a  master  not  unthankful, 
I  could  say  these,  in  spite  of  your  prevention, 
Seduced  by  an  imagined  faith,  not  reason, 
(  Which  is  the  strength  of  nature,)  quite  forsaking 
The  Gentile  gods,  had  yielded  up  themselves 
To  this  new-found  religion.     This  I  cross'd, 
Discover'd  their  intentions,  taught  you  to  use, 
With  gentle  words  and  mild  persuasions, 
The  power  and  the  authority  of  a  father 
Set  off  with  cruel  threats  ;  and  so  reclaim'd  them  : 
And,  whereas  they  with  torments  should  have  died, 
(^  Hell's  furies  to  me,  had  they  undergone  it !) 
^  [Aside. 

They  ai-e  now  votaries  in  great  Jupiter's  temple, 
And,  by  bis  priest  instructed,  grown  fauiiliar 
With  all  the  mysteries,  nay,  the  most  abstruse  ones. 
Belonging  to  his  deity. 

Theoph.  'Twas  a  benefit. 
For  which  I  ever  owe  you.     Hail,  Jove'.i  fiamen  ! 
Have  these  my  daughters  reconciled  themselves. 
Abandoning  for  ever  the  Christian  way, 
To  your  opinion  I 

Pi-iest.  And  are  constant  in*  it.  [nient, 

They  teach  their  teachers  with  their  dejnh  of  judg- 
And  are  with  arguments  able  to  convert 
The  enemies  to  our  gods,  and  answer  all 
They  can  object  against  us. 

Theoph.  My  dear  daughters  !  [sect, 

Cal.  Wo  dare  dispute  against  this  new-sprung 
In  private  or  in  public. 

Harp.     My  best  lady, 
Persever  t  in  it. 

Chris.  And  what  we  maintain, 
We  will  seal  with  our  bloods. 

Harp.  Brave  resolution  ! 
I  e'en  grow  fat  to  see  my  labours  prosper. 

Theoph.  I  young  again.     To  your  devotions. 

Harp.  Do — 
My  prayei-s  be  present  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Priest  and  Daughters  of  Theophilus. 

Theoph.  O  my  Harpax  ! 
Thou  engine  of  my  wishes,  thou  that  steel'st 
My  bloody  resolutions  ;  thou  that  arra'st  [sion  ; 

My  eyes  'gainst  womanish  tears  and   soft  com])as- 
Instructing  me,  without  a  sigh,  to  look  on 
Babes  torn  by  violence  from  their  mothers'  breasts 
'I'o  feed  the  fire,  and  with  them  make  one  flame ; 
Old  men,  as  beasts,  in  beasts'  skins  torn  by  dogs  ; 
\''irgins  and  matrons  tire  the  executioners  ; 
Yet  I,  unsatisfied,  think  their  torments  easy. 

Harp.  And  in  that,  just,  not  cruel. 

•  Priest  And  are  constant  in  it.]  So  the  first  two  edi- 
tions. The  last,  whicii  is  very  incorrectly  printed,  reads  <o 
it,  and  is  followed  by  tiie  modern  editors. 

t  Persever  in  it.]  So  this  word  was  anciently  written 
and  pronounced  :  llius  the  king,  in  JIamlet : 

but  to  persever 

In  obstinate  condokmimt. 
Coxeter  adopts  tlie  uninetrical  reading  of  the  third  quarto, 
persevere  in  it,  and  is  followed  by  Air.  M.  Mason,  who  how- 
ever, warns  the  reader  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  peuultiaiate. 


Theoph.  Were  all  sceptres 
That  grace  the  hands  of  kings,  made  into  one, 
And  offer 'd  me,  all  crowns  laid  at  my  feet, 
I  would  contemn  them  all, —  thus  spit  at  them  j 
So  I  to  all  posterities  might  be  cali'd 
The  strongest  champion  of  the  Pagan  gods, 
And  rooter  out  of  Christians. 

Harp.  Oh,  mine  own.. 
Mine  own  dear  lord  !  to  further  this  great  work, 
I  ever  live  thy  slave. 

Enter  Sapritius  and  Sempronius. 

Theoph.  No  more — the  governor.  [doubled  ; 

Sap.  Keep  the  ports  close*,  and  let  the  guards  be 
Disarm  the  Christians,  call  it  death  in  any 
To  wear  a  sword,  or  in  his  house  to  have  one. 

Semp.  I  shall  be  careful,  sir. 

Sap.  Twill  well  become  you. 
Such  ;'.s  refuse  to  offer  sacrifice 
To  any  of  our  gods,  put  to  the  torture. 
Grub  up  this  growing  mischief  by  the  roots  ; 
And  know,  w  hen  we  are  merciful  to  them, 
We  to  ourselves  are  cruel. 

Semp.  You  pour  oil 
On  fire  that  burns  already  at  the  height  ; 
I  know  the  emperor's  edict,  and  my  charge, 
And  they  shall  find  no  favour. 

Theoph.  JMy  good  lord, 
This  care  is  timely  for  the  entertainment 
Of  our  great  master,  who  this  night  in  person 
Comes  here  to  thank  you. 

Sap.  ^'Vho  !  the  emperor  ?  [triumph. 

Harp.  To  clear  your  doubts,  he  doth   return  in 
Kings  lackeying  \  by  his  triumphant  chariot ; 
And  in  this  glorious  victory,  my  lord, 
\ovL  Lave  au  ample  share  :  for  know,  j-^our  son, 
The  ne'er-enough  commended  Antoninus, 
So  well  hath  flesh'd  his  maiden  sword  X,  and  died 
His  snowy  plumes  so  deep  in  enemies'  blood. 
That,  besides  public  grace  beyond  his  hopes. 
There  are  rewards  propounded. 

Sap.  I  would  know 
No  mean  in  thine,  could  this  be  true. 

Harp.  My  head 
Answer  the  forfeit. 

Sap.  Of  his  victory 
There  was  some  rumour  j  but  it  was  assured, 


•  Sap.  Keep  the  ports  close,]  Thi>  word,  which  is  di- 
rectly from  tlie  Latin,  is  so  frequently  used  by  Massinger 
and  iLe  writers  of  his  time,  for  the  gates  of  a  toum,  that  it 
appears  siiperlluous  to  produce  any  examples  of  it.  To  have 
noticed  it  once  is  snflicient. 

t  Kinijs  lackeyins  by  f'Js  trivmjpliant  chariot  ;]  Running 
by  the  side  of  it  line  lackies,  or  loot  boys.  So  in  Alarstoii's 
Antonio  and  Mellida: 

"  Oh  that  our  power 
Could  lackey  or  keep  pace  with  our  desire .'" 

X  So  well  hath  flesh'd,  &c.]  iMassingcr  was  a  great  reader 
and  admirer  of  Sliakspeare  :  he  has  here  not  only  adopted 
his  sentiment,  but  his  words . 

"  Come,  brother  John,  full  bravely  hast  i\\onfiesh'd 

'I'hy  maiden  sword" 

But  Shakjpeare  is  in  every  one's  head,  or,  at  least,  in  every 
one's  hand  ;  and  I  should  tiierefore  be  constantly  antici- 
pated, in  such  remarks  as  these. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  encumber  liie  pai;e  with  tracing  every  phrase  of 
Massiiiiier  to  its  imaginary  source.  Tliis  is  a  compliment 
wliicli  sliould  only  be  paid  to  great  and  mighty  geniuses; 
Willi  respect  to  those  of  a  second  or  third  order,  it  is  some 
\vliat  worse  than  supeilluous  to  hunt  them  through  innu- 
merable works  of  all  descriptions,  for  tlie  purpose  of  disco 
vering  whence  every  common  epithet,  or  trivial  e^ipressioa 
was  taken. 


Soavj  I.] 


THE  VIRGIN  MARTYR. 


The  army  ])ass'(l  a  full  day's  journey  higher, 
Into  the  country. 

JIiv}).  It  was  so  deteiTTiined  ; 
But,  for  the  further  honour  of  your  son. 
And  to  ohserve  tlie  oovernment  of  the  city, 
And  with  what  ngour,  or  remiss  indulgence, 
The  Christians  ate  jmrsued,  he  makes  his  stay  here  : 

[^Trumpels. 
For  proof,  his  trumpets  speak  his  near  arrival. 

Sap.  Haste,  good  Sempronius,  draw  up  our  guards, 
And  with  all  ceremonious  pomp  receive 
The  conquering-  army.     Let  our  garrison  speak 
Their  welcome  in  loud  shouts,  the  city  shew 
Her  state  and  wealth. 

Semp,  I'm  gone.  [E.rif. 

Sap.  O,  I  am  ravish 'd 
With  this  great  honour  !  cherish,  good  Theophilus, 
This  knowing  scholar  ;  send  [for]  your  fair  daugli- 
I  will  present  them  to  the  emperor,  [ters*; 

And  in  their  sweet  conversion,  as  a  mirror. 
Express  your  zeal  and  duty. 

'Theoph.  Fetch  them,  good  Harpax. 

[Eiit  Harpax. 

A  guard  brought  in  hij  Setmpronips,  soldiers  leadiiig 
in  th.ree  kings  bound  ;  Antoninus  and  Macrinus 
carrijing  ifie  ICmperor's  eag(es  ;  Dioclisian  iciili 
a  silt  Luurel  on  his  head,  leading  in  Aktemia  : 
Sapritius  kiises  the  Emj)eror's  Jiand,  ilien  em- 
braces his  Son  ;  Harpax  bri)igs  in  Cai.ista  and 
CnniSTETA,     Lflud  sJiouts. 

Diocle.  So  :  at  all  parts  I  find  Cresarea 
Completely  goveni'd  ;  the  licentious  soldier  f 
Contined  in  modest  limits,  and  the  people 
Taught  to  obey,  and,  not  compell'd  with  rigour  : 
The  ancient  Roman  discipline  revived,  [her 

Which  raised  Rome  to  her  greatness,  and  proclaim'd 
The  glorious  mistress  of  the  con(juer'd  world  ; 
But,  above  all,  the  service  of  tlie  gods 
So  zealously  observed,  that,  g-ood  Sapritius, 
In  words  to  thank  you  for  your  care  and  duty. 
Were  much  unworthy  Dioclesian's  honour, 
Or  his  magnificence  to  his  loyal  servants. — 
But  I  shall  find  a  time  with  noble  titles 
To  recompense  your  merits. 

Sap.  jMightiest  Caesar, 
J  Whose  power  upon  this  globe  of  earth  is  equal 
To  Jove's  in  heaven  ;  whose  victorious  triumphs 
On  proud  rebellious  kings  that  stir  against  it, 
Are  perfect  figures  of  his  immortal  trophies 
Won  in  the  Giants'  war  ;  whose  connuering  sword, 
Guided  by  his  strong  arm,  as  dea^!-"  ill!.; 
As  did  Lis  thunder  !  all  that  I  have  done, 
Or,  if  my  strength  were  centupled,  could  do, 
Comes  short  of  v.diat  my  loyalty  must  challenge. 


•  srnd  [for]  yoitr  fair  daughters  ;]     All  the  copies 

read, — ncnd  your  fair  daughters  ;  for,  whirli  I  have  inserted 
stems  iitcei-sarj  to  c(>m(ilete  the  sense  as  well  as  the  metre; 
as  Harpax  is  iinuiediatcly  dispatched  to  bring  them. 

_+ the  licentious  soldier]    Mr.  I\I.  Mason   reads  $ol- 

diers,  the  old  and  true  leclioii  is  soldier.  The  staj,'e  direction 
in  lliis  place  is  very  straniiely  given  by  the  foriner  editors. 
I  may  here  observe,  that  I  do  not  mean  lo  notice  every 
sliyt;  correction  :  already  several  errors  have  been  silently 
reformed  by  the  assistance  of  the  first  quarto :  without 
reckoning  the  removal  of  snch  barbarous  contractions  as 
conq'ring,  ad'inant,  ranc'rous,  itin'rancc,  rhet'rick,  &c.  with 
which  the  modern  editions  are  everywliere  deformed  with- 
out autliority  or  reas(«n. 

I   Whose  power,  6cc.]    A   translation  of  the  well-known 
line  : 

Dicisum  imperium  rum  Jove  Cccsar  habet. 


But,  if  in  any  thing  I  have  deserved 

Great  Caesar's  smile,  'tis  in  my  humble  care 

Still  to  preserve  the  honour  of  these  gods, 

That  make  him  what  he  is  :  my  zeal  to  them, 

I  ever  have  express'd  in  my  fell  hate 

Against  the  Christian  sect  that,  with  one  blow, 

(Ascribing  all  things  to  an  unknown  power,) 

Would    strike  down   all  their  tem])les,  and  allowt 

Nor  sacrifice  nor  altars.  [them* 

Diocle.  Thou,  in  this, 
Walk'st  hand  in  hand  with  me  :  my  will  and  power 
Shall  not  alone  confiiin,  but  honour  all 
That  are  in  this  most  forward. 

Sap.  Sacred  Caesar, 
If  your  imperial  majesty  stand  pleased 
To  shower  3'our  favours  upon  such  as  are 
The  boldest  champions  of  our  religion  ; 
Look  on  this  reverend  man,  to  whom  the  power 
Of  searching  out,  and  punishing  such  delinquents. 
Was  by  your  choice  committed;  and,  for  proof, 
He  hath  deserved  the  grace  imposed  upon  him. 
And  with  a  fair  and  even  hand  proceeded, 
Partial  to  none,  not  to  himself;  or  those 
Of  equal  nearness  to  himself;  behold 
t This  pair  of  virgins. 

Diocle.  What  are  these  ? 

Sap.  His  daughters.  [ones, 

Artem.  Now  by  your  sacred  fortune,   they  are  fair 
Exceeding-  fair  ones :  would  'twere  in  my  power 
To  make  thein  mine  ! 

Theoph.  They  are  the  gods',  great  lady. 
They  were  most  happy  in  your  service  else : 
On  these,  when  they  fell  from  their  father's  faith, 
I  used  a  judge's  power,  entreaties  failing 
(They  being  seduced)  to  win  them  to  adore 
The  holy  powers  we  worship  ;  I  put  on 
The  scarlet  robe  of  bold  authority. 
And  as  they  had  been  strangers  to  my  blood, 
Presented  them,  in  the  most  horrid  form. 
All  kind  of  tortures  :  part  of  which  they  suffer'd 
With  Roman  constancy. 

Artem.  And  could  you  endure, 
Being  a  father,  to  behold  their  limbs 
Extended  on  the  rack  ? 

Theoph.  1  did  ;  but  must 
Confess  there  was  a  strange  contention  in  me, 
Between  the  impartial  office  of  a  judge, 
And  pity  of  a  father  ;  to  help  justice 
Religion  stept  in,  under  which  odds 
Compassion  fell : — yet  still  1  was  a  father; 
For  e'en  then,  when  the  flinty  hangman's  whips 
Were  worn  with  stripes  spent  on  their  tender  limbs 
I  kneel'd  and  wept,  and  begged  them,  though  tlie^ 
Be  cruel  to  themselves  they  would  take  pity  [would 
On  my  grey  hairs  :  now  note  a  sudden  change, 
Which  I  with  joy  remember  ;  those  whom  torture, 
Nor  fear  of  death  could  terrify,  Avere  o'eicome 
By  seeing  of  my  sufferings;  and  so  won. 
Returning  to  the  faith  that  they  were  born  in, 
I  gave  them  to  the  gods  :  and  be  assured, 
I  that  used  justice  with  a  rigorous  hand, 
Upon  such  beauteous  virgins,  and  mine  own, 
Will  use  no  favour,  where  the  cause  commands  me, 


•  and  allows  than 

Nor  sacrifice,  nor  altars.]     'J'he  ni<.dern  editors  have, 

and  allow  them 

No  sacrifice  nor  altars  : 
which  is  the  corrupt  reading  of  Ihe  rpiarto,  1061. 

t  This  pair  of  virgins.]     Chan>;f(1,  \    know  not  why,  by 
the  modern  editors,  into — These  pair  of  virgins.' 


THE  VIRGIN-MARTYR. 


[Act  L 


To  any  other  ;  but,  as  rocks,  be  deaf 
To  all  entreaties. 

Diode.  Thou  deserv'st  thy  place  ; 
Still  hold  it,  and  with  honour.     Things  thus  order'd 
Toucliing  the  gods ;  'tis  lawful  to  descend 
To  human  cares,  and  exercise  that  power 
Heaven  has  conferr'd  upon  me  ; — which  that  you, 
Rebels  and  traitors  to  the  power  of  Rome, 
Should  not  with  all  extremities  undergo. 
What  can  you  urge  to  qualify  your  crimes, 
Or  mitigate  my  angf r  ? 

*K.  of  Epire.  We  are  now 
Slaves  to  thy  power,  that  yesterday  were  kings, 
And  had  command  o'er  others  ;  we  confess 
Our  grandsires  paid  yours  tribute,  yet  left  us, 
As  their  forefathers  had,  desire  of  i'reedom. 
And,  if  you  Romans  hold  it  glorious  honour 
Not  only  to  defend  what  is  your  own, 
But  to  enlarge  your  empire,  (though  our  fortune 
Denies  that  happiness,)  who  can  accuse 
The  famish'd  mouth  if  it  attempt  to  feed  ? 
Or  such,  whose  fetters  eat  into  their  freedoms, 
If  they  desire  to  shake  them  olF? 

K.  of  Pont  us.  We  stand 
The  last  examples,  to  prove  how  uncertain 
All  human  happiness  is ;  and  are  prepared 
To  endure  the  worst. 

K.  of  Macedon.    That  spoke,  which  now  is  highest 
In  fortune's  wheel,  must  when  she  turns  it  next, 
Decline  as  low  as  we  are.     This  consider'd, 
Taught  the  ^-Egyptian  Hercules,  Sesostris, 
That  had  his  chariot  drawn  by  captive  kings. 
To  free  them  from  that  slavery  ; — but  to  hope 
Such  mercy  from  a  Roman,  where  mere  madness  : 
We  are  familiar  with  what  cruelty 
Rome,  since  her  infant  greatness,  ever  used 
Such  as  she  triumph'd  over  ;  age  nor  sex 
Exempted  from  her  tyranny  :   scepter'd  princes 
Kept  in  her  common  dungeons,  and  their  children. 
In  scorn  train'd  up  in  base  mechanic  arts, 
for  public  bondmen.     In  the  catalogue 
Of  those  unfortunate  men,  we  expect  to  have 
Our  names  remember'd. 

Diode.  In  all  growing  empires. 
Even  cruelty  is  useful  ;  some  must  suffer, 
And  be  set  up  examples  to  strike  terror 
111  others,  though  far  off:  but  when  a  state 
Is  raised  to  her  perfection,  and  her  bases 
Too  firm  to  shrink,  or  yield,  we  may  use  mercy, 
And  do't  with  safety  :t  but  to  whom'.'  not  cowards, 
Or  such  whose  baseness  shames  the  conqueror, 


*  K.  of  Epire.  We  are  now 
Slaves  to  thy  power,  i&c]  I  have  observed  several  imi- 
tations of  JVlassiiiger  in  the  dramas  of  Mason  :  there  is,  for 
instanie,  a  striking  similarity  between  this  spirited  speech, 
and  the  indignant  exclamation  of  the  brave  but  unforlu- 
iiute  Caractacus : 

"  Soldier,  I  had  arms. 

Had  neii;hing  steeds  to  whirl  my  iron  cars, 
Had  wealth,  dominions  :  Dost  thou  wonder,  Roman, 
I  fought  to  save  them  ?     What  if  Ciesar  aims 
To  lord  it  universal  o'er  the  world, 
Shidl  the  world  tamely  crouch  to  Cajsar's  footstool  ?" 
f  And  dot  with  safety  .]     This  is  admirably  expressed  ; 
the  maxim   however,  though  just,  is  of  the  most  <langerous 
nature,  for  wliat  ambitious  chief  will  ever  allow  the  state  to 
be   "  raised  to    her   perfection,"  or  that  the  lime    for   using 
"mercy  with  safety"  is   arrived?  even  Dioclesian   has  his 
exceptions,— strong  ones  too!  for  llt)me  was   old  eiio\igh  in 
bis  tiine.     Tliere  is  an  allusion  to  Virgil,  in  the  opening  of 
this  speech  : 

/ies  dura,  et  novitoM  regni  me  talia  coyunt 
Aloliri,  i!fC. 


And  robs  him  of  his  victory,  as  weak  Perseus 

Did  great  ^milius,*  Know,  therefore,  kings 

Of  Epire,  Pontus,  and  of  JMacedon, 

That  I  with  courtesy  can  use  my  prisoners,  • 

As  well  as  make  them  mine  by  force,  provided 

That  they  are  noble  enemies  :   such  I  found  you. 

Before  I  made  you  mine  ;  and,  since  you  were  so. 

You  have  not  lost  the  courages  of  princes 

Although  the  fortune.     Had  you  born  yourselves 

Dejectedly,  and  base,  no  slavery 

Had  been  too  easy  for  you  :  but  such  is 

The  power  of  noble  valour,  that  we  love  it 

Even  in  our  enemies,  and  taken  with  it, 

Desire  to  make  them  friends,  as  I  will  you. 

A',  of  Epire.  Mock  us  not,  Caesar. 

Diode.   By  the  gods,  I  do  not. 
Unloose  their  bonds  ;  —I  now  as  friends  embrace  you  ; 
Give  them  their  crowns  again. 

K.  of  Pontus.  We  are  twice  o'ercome ; 
By  courage  -and  by  courtesy. 

K.  of  Macedon.  But  this  latter. 
Shall  teach  us  to  live  ever  faithful  vassals 
To  Dioclesian,  and  the  power  of  Rome. 

K.  of  Epire.  All  kingdoms  fall  before  her  • 

K.  of  Pontus.  And  all  kings 
Contend  to  honour  Cassar  ! 

Diode.  I  believe 
Your  tongues  are  the  true  trumpets  of  your  hearts, 
And  in  it  I  most  happy.     Queen  of  fate. 
Imperious  fortune  !  mix  some  light  disaster 
With  my  so  many  joys,  to  season  them. 
And  give  them  sweeter  relish  :   I'm  girt  round 
W^ith  true  felicity  ;  faithful  subjects  here, 
Hei-e  bold  commanders,  here  with  new-made  friends 
But,  what's  the  crown  of  all,  in  thee,  Artemia, 
IMy  only  child,  whose  love  to  me  and  dut}', 
Strive  to  exceed  each  other  ! 

Artem.  I  make  payment 
But  of  a  debt,  which  I  stand  bound  to  tender 
As  a  daughter  and  a  subject. 

Diode.   Which  requires  yet 
A  ret"ibution  froin  me,  Aitemia, 
Tied  by  a  father's  care,  how  to  bestow 
A  jewel,  of  all  things  to  me  most  precious  ; 
Nor  will  I  therefore  longer  keep  tiiee  from 
The  chief  joys  of  creation,  marriage  rites  ;  [of, 

Which  that  thou  may'st  with  greater  pleasures  taste 
Thou  shalt  not  like  with  mine  eyes,  but  thine  own. 
Among  these  kings,  forgetting  they  were  captives 
Or  those,  remembering  not  they  are  my  subjects. 
Make  choice  of  any  ;  by  Jove's  dreadful  thunder, 
My  will  shall  rank  with  thine. 

Artem.  It  is  a  bounty 
The  daughters  of  great  princes  seldom  meet  with  ; 
For  they,  to  make  up  breaches  in  the  state, 
Or  for  some  other  public  ends,  are  forced 
To  mutch  where  they  affect  not.f     JMay  my  life 
Deserve  this  favour  ! 

Diode.  Speak  ;  I  long  to  know 
The  man  thou  wilt  make  haj)py. 

* as  weak  Perseus 


Did  yreat  jiimilixis.]  It  is  said  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire 
Paulas  jEmilius  noi  to  exhibit  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in 
Iriiiinph.  /Emilias  replied  coldly  :  'J' he  favour  he  askt  qf 
me  is  in  his  own  power  ;  he  can  procure   it  for  himself. 

COXETER. 

+  7'o  match  where  they  affect  not.]  This  does  better  for 
modern  than  Roman  pr.utice  ;  and  indeed  the  author  was 
thinking  more  of  Haiidet  tiian  Dioclesian,  in  tiiis  part  of 
the  dialogue. 


Scene  I.] 


THE  VIRGIN-MARTYR. 


Artem.  If  tliat  titles, 
Or  the  adored  name  of  Queen  could  take  n\e, 
Here  would  I  fix  mine  eyes,  and  look  no  further: 
liut  these  are  baits  to  take  a  mean-born  lady, 
Not  her,  that  boldly  may  call  C<psar  father; 
In  that  I  can  brnig;  honour  unto  any, 
But  from  no  kin<^  that  lives  receive  addition  : 
To  raise  desert  and  virtue  by  my  fortune. 
Though  in  a  low  estate,  were  greater  glory 
Thau  to  mix  greatness  with  a  prince  that  owes* 
No  worth  but  that  name  only. 

Diode.  I  commend  thee, 
'Tis  like  myself. 

Artem.  If  then,  of  men  beneath  me, 
]\ly  choice  is  to  be  made,  where  shall  I  seek, 
But  among  those  that  best  deserve  from  vou  1 
That  have  served  you  most  faithfully  ;  that  in  dangers 
Have  stood  next  to  vou  ;  that  have  interjiosed 
Their  breasts  as  shields  of  proof,  to  dull  the  swordsf 
Aim'd  at  your  bosom  ;  that  have  spent  their  blood 
To  crown  your  brows  with  laurel  ? 

Macr.  Cytherea, 
Great  Queen  of  Love,  be  now  propitious  to  me  ! 

Harp,  (to  Sap.)  Now  mark  Avhat  I  foretold. 

Anton.     Her  eye's  on  me. 
Fair  Venus'  son,  draw  forth  a  leaden  dart.  $ 
And,  that  she  may  hate  me,  transfix  her  with  it  ; 
Or,  if  thou  needs  wilt  use  a  g-olden  one, 
Shoot  it  in  the  behalf  of  any  other  : 
Thou  knoAv'st  I  am  thy  votary  elsewhere.        \_As'ule. 

Artem.(to  Aiiton.)  Sir. 

Theoph.  How  he  blushes ! 

Sap.  Welcome,  fool,  thy  fortune. 
Stand  like  a  block  when  such  an  angel  courts  thee  ! 

Artem.     I  am  no  object  to  divert  your  eye 
From  the  beholding. 

Anton.  Rather  a  bright  sun, 
Too  glorious  for  him  to  gaze  upon, 
That  took  not  first  flight  from  the  eagle's  aerie. 
As  I  look  on  the  temples,  or  the  g"ods. 
And  with  that  reverence,  lady,  I  behold  you, 
And  shall  do  ever. 

Artem.     And  it  will  become  you, 
While  thus  we  stand  at  distance  ;   but,  if  love, 
Love  born  out  of  the  assurance  of  your  virtues, 
Teach  me  to  stoop  so  low 

Anton.     O,  rather  take 
A  higher  flight. 

Artem.     Why,  fear  you  to  be  raised  ? 
Say  I  put  off  the  dreadful  awe  that  waits 
On  majesty,  or  with  you  share  my  beams, 
Nay,  make  you  to  outshine  me  ;  change  the  name 
Of  Subject  into  Lord,  rob  you  of  service 
That's  due  from  }oii  to  me,  and  in  me  make  it 
Duty  to  honour  you,  would  you  refuse  me  ? 

Anton.    Refuse  you,  madam  '  such  a  worm  as  1  am» 

•  7'han  to  mix  greatness  with  a  prince  that  owe»] 
Where vtr  ihe  former  editors  nuet  ^>ith  iliis  word,  in  the 
sense  oi'  possess,  tliey  alter  it  into  oums,  though  it  is  so  used 
in  almost  every  page  of  our  old  drainati>ts. 

+ —  to  dull  the  swords]     So  the  old  copies.     Mr. 

M.  Mason,  reads,  to  dull  their  sivords  / 

I  Fair  Venus'  son  draw  forth  a  leaden  dart,]  TKe  idea 
of  this  double  ettect,  to  which  Massin>;er  has  more  than  one 
ailusion,  is  from  Ovid  : 

Fdiiis  huic  Veneris;  Figat  tnns  omnia,  Phosbe, 
Te  ineus  arcus,  ait ;— Parnassi  constitit  arce, 
Equc  sagittifcra  promsit  duo  t«-ld  pharetra 
Diversonim  operum  :  fugai  lioc.  facit  illnd  amorem. 
Quod  facii,  auratum  e?t,  et  cuspide  fulgct  acuta  ; 
Quod  fugat,  obtuium  est,  ct  habet  sub  arundine  plumbum. 

Met.  lib    1.  470. 


Refuse  what  kings  upon  their  knees  would  sue  for! 

Call  it,  great  lady,  by  another  name ; 

An  humble  modesty,  that  would  not  matc^ 

A  molehill  with  Olvmpus. 

Artem.  He  that's  famous 
For  honourable  actions  in  the  war. 
As  you  are,  Antoninus,  a  proved  soldier, 
Is  fellow  to  a  kingf. 

Atiton.  If  you  love  valour, 
As  'tis  a  kingly  virtue,  seek  it  out, 
And  cherish  it  in  a  king  :  there  it  shines  brightest. 
And  yields  the  bravest  lustre.     Look  on  Epire, 
A  prince,  in  whom  it  is  incorporate  ; 
And  let  it  not  disgrace  him  that  he  was 
O'ercome  by  Ca'sar  ;  it  was  victory, 
To  stand  so  long  against  him  :   had  you  seen  him, 
How  in  one  bloody  scene  he  did  discharge 
The  parts  of  a  commander  and  a  soldier. 
Wise  in  direction,  bold  in  execution  ; 
Vou  would  have  said,  (Jreat  Caesar's  self  excepted, 
The  world  yields  not  his  ecjual. 

Artem.  Yet  I  have  he;ird, 
Encountering  him  alone  in  the  head  of  his  troop. 
You  took  him  prisojier. 

K.  of  Epire.  'Tis  a  truth,  great  princess  ; 
I'll  not  detract  from  valour. 

Anton.  'Twas  mere  fortune  ; 
Courage  had  no  hand  in  it. 

Theoph.   Did  ever  man 
Si  rive  so  against  his  .  wn  good  ? 

Sap.  Spiritless  villain  ! 
How  1  am  tortured !    By  the  immortal  gods, 
I  now  could  kill  him. 

Diode.  Hold,  Sapritius,  hold. 
On  our  displeasure  hold  ! 

Harp.  Why,  this  would  make 
A  father  mad,  'tis  not  to  be  endutocl  ,' 
Your  honour's  tainted  in't. 

Sup.  By  heaven,  it  is  ; 
I  shall  think  of  it. 

Harp.  'Tis  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Artem.  Nay,  kneel  not,  sir,  I  am  no  ravisher. 
Nor  so  far  gone  in  fond  affection  to  you, 
But  that  I  can  retire,  my  honour  safe  :  — 
Yet  say,  hereafter,  that  thou  hast  neglected 
What,  but  seen  in  possession  of  another. 
Will  make  thee  mad  with  envy. 

Anton.  In  her  looks 
Revenge  is  written. 

Mac.  As  you  love  your  life, 
Study  to  appease  her. 

Anton.  Gracious  madam,  hear  me. 

Artem.  And  be  again  refused? 

Anton.  The  tender  of 
My  life,  my  service,  or,  since  you  vouchsafe  it,* 
My  love,  my  heart,  my  all  :  and  pardon  me, 
Pardon,  dread  princess,  that  I  made  some  scruple 
To  leave  a  valley  of  security. 
To  mount  up  to  the  hill  of  majesty, 
On  which,  the  nearer  Jove,  the  nearer  lightning. 
What  knew  I,  but  your  grace  made  trial  of  me : 
Durst  I  presume  to  embrace,  where  but  to  touch 
With  an  unmanner'd  hand,  was  death?     Ibe  fox. 
When  he  saw  first  the  forest's  king,  the  lion. 


•  My  life,  my  service,  or,  since  you  vouchsafe  it, 

My  love,  <&c.]  This  is  the  rea<!in<4  of  the  first  edition 
ano  is  evidently  right.  Coxeter  follows  the  eecond  and  third, 
whi.h  read  not  instead  of  or.  How  did  this  nonsense  escape 
Mr.  M.  Mason  1 
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[Act  IJL 


Was  almost  dead  with  fear  ;*  the  second  view 
Only  a  little  daunted  him;  the  third, 
He  durst  salute  him  boldly  :  pray  you,  apply  this; 
And  you  shall  find  a  little  time  will  teach  me 
To  look  with  more  familiar  eyes  upon  you, 
Than  duty  yet  allows  me. 

Sap.  Well  excused. 

Artem.  You  may  redeem  all  yet. 

Diode.  And,  that  he  may 
Have  means  and  opportunity  to  do  so, 
Artemia,  I  leave  you  my  substitute 
In  fair  Cajsarea. 

Sap.  And  here,  as  yourself. 
We  -vill  obey  and  serve  her. 

Diode.  Antoninus, 
So  you  prove  hers,  I  wish  no  other  heir  ; 
Tliink  on't :— be  careful  of  your  charge,  Theophilus  ; 
Sapritius,  be  you  my  daughter's  guardian. 
Your  company  I  wish,  confederate  princes, 
In  our  Dalmatian  wars,  which  finished 
With  victory  I  hope,  and  Maximinus, 
Our  brother  and  copartner  in  the  empire. 
At  my  request  won  to  confirm  as  much. 
The  kingdoms  I  took  from  you  we'll  restore. 
And  make  you  greater  than  you  were  before. 

[E<reunt  all  but  Ayitoninus  and  Macrinus. 

Anton.  Oh,  I  am  lost  for  ever  !  lost,  Macrinus  ! 
The  anchor  of  the  wretched,  hope,  forsakes  me. 
And  with  one  blast  of  fortune  all  my  light 
Of  happiness  is  put  out. 

Mac.  You  are  like  to  those 
That  are  ill  only,  'cause  they  are  too  well  ; 
That,  surfeiting  in  the  excess  of  blessings, 
Call  their  abundance  want.     What  could  you  wish. 
That  is  not  fall'n  upon  you  ?  honour,  greatness, 
Respect,  wealth,  favour,  the  whole  world  for  a  dower  ; 
And  with  a  princess,  whose  excelling  form 
Exceeds  her  fortune. 

Anton.  Yet  poison  still  is  poison, 
Though  drunk  in  gold  ;  and  all  these  flattering  glories 
To  me,  ready  to  starve,  a  painted  banquet, 
And  no  essential  food.      When  I  am  scorch'd 
With  five,  can  flames  in  any  other  quench  me? 
What  is  her  love  to  me,  greatness,  or  empire, 
That  am  slave  to  another,  who  alone 
Can  give  me  ease  or  freedom  t 

Mac.  Sir,  you  point  at 
Your  dotaae  on  the  scornful  Dorothea  ; 


Is  she.  though  fair,  the  same  day  to  be  named 

With  best  Artemia  ?  In  all  their  courses, 

Wise  men  propose  their  ends  :  with  sweet  Artemia 

There  comes  along  pleasure,  secui  ity, 

Usher'd  by  all  that  in  this  life  is  pr«cious  : 

With  Dorothea  (though  her  birth  be  noblo. 

The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Rome, 

By  him  left  rich,  yet  with  a  private  wealth 

And  far  inferior  to  vours)  arrives 

The  emperor's  frown,  which,  like  a  mortal  plague, 

Speaks  death  is  near  ;  the  princess'  heavy  scovi;. 

Under  which  you  will  shrink  ;t  your  father's  fury, 

Which  to  resist,  even  piety  forbids  ; — 

And  but  remember  that  she  stands  suspected 

A  favourer  of  the  Christian  sect ;  she  brings 

Not  danger,  but  assured  destruction  with  her. 

This  truly  weigh'd  one  smile  of  great  Artemia 

Is  to  be  cherish'd,  and  preferr'd  before 

All  joys  in  Dorothea  :  therefore  leave  her.  [thou  art 

Anton.  In  what  thou  think'st  thou  art  most  wise 
Grossly  abused,  Macrinus,  and  most  foolish. 
For  any  man  to  match  above  his  rank. 
Is  but  to  sell  his  liberty.     With  Artemia 
I  still  must  live  a  servant  ;  but  enjoying 
Divinest  Dorothea,  I  shall  rule. 
Rule  as  becomes  a  husband  :   for  the  danger, 
Or  call  it,  if  you  will,  assured  destruction, 
I  slight  it  dius. — If,  then,  thou  art  my  friend, 
As  I  dare  swear  thou  art,  and  wilt  not  take 
A  governor's  place  upon  thee,:):  be  my  helper. 

Mac.  You  know  I  dare,  and  will  do  any  thing  ; 
Put  me  unto  the  test. 

Anton.  Go  then,  Macrinus, 
To  Dorothea  ;  tell  her  I  have  worn. 
In  all  the  battles  I  have  fought,  her  figure, 
Her  figure  in  my  heart,  which,  like  a  deity. 
Hath  still  protected  me.     Thou  can'st  speak  well, 
And  of  thy  choicest  language  spare  a  little, 
To  make  her  understand  how  much  I  love  her, 
And  how  I  languish  for  her.     Bear  these  jewels, 
Sent  in  the  way  of  sacrifice,  not  service. 
As  *o  my  goddess  :  all  lets§  thrown  behind  me, 
Or  fears  that  may  deter  me,  say,  this  morning 
I  mean  to  visit  her  by  the  name  of  friendship  : 
— No  words  to  contradict  this. 

Mac.  1  am  yours  ; 
And,  if  my  travail  this  way  be  ill  spent. 
Judge  not  my  readier  will  by  the  event.        [Edeuiii. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Dorothea's  House. 
Unter  Spungius,  and  Hincius.H 
Spun.  Turn  Christian  \V')uld  he  that  first  tempted 


•  Has  almost  diCAA  with  J'uar ;"]  The  reading  of  the  first 
quarto  is  drnd,  which  ni:iy  perhaps,  be  tlie  genuine  M'ord. 
The  fabl*;  Ls  from  ihe  Greek.  In  a  preceding  line  tliere  is 
an  anu>ion  to  the  proverb  : — Procul  a  Jove,  scd  procx.1  % 
fulminc. 

f    Under  whidi  you  will    shrink  ;]     So  all  the  old    copies. 
Modern  editors  incorreclly,  and  unuietrically  read  : 
Under  which  you'll  sink,  dc.  (omitted  in  Edit,  of  181.3.) 

j  A  (jovernor's  place  upon  thce.\  From  the  I,at in  :  »ic  sj« 
mihi  tutor. 

iS All  lets  thrown  behind  me,}  i.  c  All  in. pedi- 
ments.    So  in  the  Mayor  of  Quinborouyh  : 


me  to  have  my  shoes  walk  upon  Christian  soles,  had 
turn'd  me  into  a  capon ;  for  I  am  sure  now,  the 
stones  of  all  my  pleasure,  in  this  fleshly  life,  are 
cut  oflr. 


"  Hope,  and  be  sure  I'll  soon  remove  the  let 
That  stands  between  thee  and  thy  glory." 

U  Very  few  of  onr  oM  Knj'Jish  pla\  s  are  free  from  these 
dialogues  of  low  wit  and  btittoonery  :  'twas  the  vice  of  the 
aij;e  f  nor  is  Massins;er  less  free  from  it  thai'  his  cotcmpo- 
raries.  To  defend  them  is  impossible,  nor  sliall  I  attempt 
it.  They  are  of  this  use,  that  they  mark  the  taste,  display 
the  manneis,  and  shew  us  what  was  the  chief  delight  and 
entertainment  of  o\ir  forefathers.     Coxr.Ti'.R. 

It  sliould,  however,  be  observed,  in  justice  to  our  oM 
plays,  that  few,  or  rather  none  of  them,  are  contamin:ite(^ 
with  such  detestable  ribaldry  as  the  present.    To  "  low  wit," 
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Hir.  So  then,  if  any  coxcomb  lias  a  galloping  de- 
sire to  ride,  here's  a  gelding,  if  lie  can  but  sit  hin. 

Spun.  I  kick,  for  all  that,  like  a  horse  ; — look 
else. 

Hir.  But  that  is  a  kickish  jade,  fellow  Spungius. 
Have  not  I  as  much  cause  to  complain  as  thou  hast  ? 
When  1  was  a  pagan,  there  was  an  infidel  punk  of 
mine,  would  have  let  me  come  upon  trust  for  my 
curvetting :  a  pox  on  your  Christian  cockatrices  ! 
they  cry,  Idee  poulterers'  wives:  —  No  money,  no 
coney. 

Spun.  Bacchus,  the  godof  brew'd  wine  and  sugar, 
grand  patron  of  rob-pots,  upsy-freesy  tipplers,  and 
super-naculura  takers  ;  this  Bacchus,  who  is  head 
warden  of  Vintners'-hall,  ale-conner,  mayor  of  all 
victualling-houses,  the  sole  liquid  benefactor  to  bawdy 
houses;  lanceprezade  to  red  noses,  and  invincible 
adelantado  over  the  armado  of  pimpled,  deep-scarleted, 
rubified,  and  carbuncled  faces 

Hir.   What  of  all  this? 

Spun.  This  boon  Bacchanalian  skinker,  did  I  make 
legs  to. 

Hir.  Scurvy  ones,  when  thou  wert  drunk. 

Spun.  There  is  no  danger  of  losing  a  man's  ears 
by  making  these  indentures ;  he  that  will  not  now 
and  then  be  Calabingo,  is  worse  than  a  Calaraoothe. 
When  I  was  a  pagan,  and  kneeled  to  this  Bacchus, 
I  durst  out-drink  a  lord ;  but  your  Christian  lords 
out-bowl  me.  I  was  in  hope  to  lead  a  sober  life, 
when  I  was  converted ;  but,  now  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians, I  can  no  sooner  stagger  out  of  one  alehouse, 
but  I  reel  into  another :  they  have  whole  streets  of 
nothing  but  drinking-rooms,  and  drabbing-cham- 
bers,  jumbled  together. 

Hir.  Bawdy  Priapus,  the  first  schoolmaster  that 
taugbt  butchers  to  stick  pricks  in  flesh,  and  make  it 
swell,  thou  know'st,  was  the  only  ningle  that  I  cared 
for  under  the  moon  ;  but,  since  I  left  him  to  follow 
a  scurvy  lady,  what  with  her  praying  and  our  fast- 
ing, if  now  I  come  to  a  Avench,  and  offer  to  use  her 
any  thing  hardly  (telling  her,  being  a  Christian,  she 
must  endure),  she  presently  handles  me  as  if  I  were 
a  clove,  and  cleaves  me  with  disdain,  as  if  I  Avere  a 
calf  s  head. 

Spun.  L  see  no  remedy,  fellow  Hircius,  but  that 
thou  and  I  must  be  half  pagans,  and  half  Christians  ; 
for  we  know  very  fools  that  are  Christians. 

Hir.  Right :  the  quarters  of  Christians  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  feed  crows. 

Spun.  True  :  Christian  brokers,  thou  know'st,  are 
made  up  of  the  quarters  of  Christians  ;  par-boil  one 
of  these  rogues,  and  he  is  not  meat  for  a  dog  :  no. 


or  indeed  to  wit  of  any  kind,  it  has  not  the  slighest  preten- 
sion ;  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  loalhsome  sooter- 
kin  eii^jeiidered  of  filth  and  diilness.  (It  was  evidently  the 
author  s  desij^ii  to  personify  L,ust  and  Drunkenness  in  the 
characters  ot  Hircius  and  Spungius,  and  this  may  account 
fur  t:ie  ribaldry  in  which  they  indulge.)  That  Massinger  is 
not  free  from  dialogues  of  low  wit  and  burtbonery  (though 
certainly,  notwithstanding  Coxcter's  assertion,  he  is  much 
more  so  tliin  his  contemporaries)  may  readily  be  granted; 
but  the  person  who,  alter  perusing  tliis  execrable  (rash,  can 
imagine  it  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  his  style  and  manner, 
must  have  tead  him  to  very  little  purpose.  It  was  asstiredly 
written  by  Decker,  as  was  the  rest  of  tliisact,  in  which  there 
is  miic'i  to  approve  :  with  respect  to  this  scene,  and  every 
other  in  which  the  present  speakers  are  introduced,  I  recom- 
mend them  to  the  reader's  supreme  scorn  and  contcm|>t  ;  if 
he  pass  them  entirely  over,  he  will  lose  little  of  the  story, 
and  nothing  of  his  respect  fur  the  autiior.  I  have  carefully 
-orrected  the  text  in  innumerable  places,  but  eiven  it  no 
fartlier  co.i-idcration.  1  repeat  my  entreatv  Ih.ii  the  reader 
would  reject  it  aUo;;ether. 


no,  I  am  resolved  to  have  an  infidel's  heart,  though 
in  shew  I  carry  a  Christian's  face. 

Hir.  Thy  last  shall  serve  my  foot :  so  will  I. 

Spun.  Our  whimpering  lady  and  mistress  sent  me 
with  two  groat  baskets  full  of  beef,  mutton,  veal 
and  goose,  fellow  Hircius 

Hir.  And  woodcock,  fellow  Spungius. 

Spun.  Upon  the  poor  lean  ass-fellow,  on  which  I 
ride,  to  all  the  almswomen :  what  think'st  thou  I 
have  done  with  all  this  good  cheer  ? 

Hir.  Eat  it ;  or  be  chok3d  else. 

Spun.  Would  my  ass,  basket  and  all,  were  in  thy 
maw,  if  I  did  !  No,  as  I  am  a  demi-pagan,  I  sold  the 
victuals,  and  coined  the  money  into  pottle  pots  of 
Avine. 

Hir.  Therein  thou  shewed'st  thyself  a  perfect 
demi-christian  too,  to  let  the  poor  beg,  starve,  and 
hang,  or  die  of  the  pip.  O^r  puling,  snotty -nose 
lady  sent  me  out  likewise  with  a  purse  of  money,  to 
relieve  and  release  prisoners : — Did  1  so,  think  you  ? 

Spun.  Would  thy  ribs  were  turned  into  grates  of 
iron  then. 

Hir.  As  I  am  a  total  pagan,  I  swore  they  should 
be  hanged  first;  for,  sirrah  Spungius,  I  lay  at  my 
old  ward  of  lechery,  and  cried,  a  pox  on  your  two- 
penny wards  !  and  so  I  took  scurvy  common  flesh 
for  the  money. 

Spun.  And  wisely  done ;  for  our  lady,  sending  it 
to  prisoners,  had  bestowed  it  out  upon  lousy  knaves  : 
and  thou,  to  save  that  labour,  cast'st  it  awav  upon 
rotten  Avhores. 

Hir.  All  my  fear  is  of  that  pink-an-eye  jack-an- 
apes  boy,  her  page. 

Spun.  As  I  am  a  pagan  from  my  cod-piece  down- 
ward, that  white-faced  monkey  frights  me  too.  I 
stole  but  a  dirty  pudding,  last  day,  out  of  an  alms- 
basket,  to  give  my  dog  when  he  was  hungry,  and  the 
peaking  chitty-fiice  page  hit  me  in  the  teeth  with  it. 

Hir.  With  the  dirty  pudding  !  so  he  did  me  once 
with  a  cow-turd,  which  in  knavery  I  would  have 
crumb'd  into  one's  porridge,  who  was  half  a  pagan 
too.  The  smug  dandiprat  smells  us  out,  whatsoever 
we  are  doing. 

Spun.  Does  he  ?  let  him  take  heed  I  prove  not 
his  back-friend  :  I'll  make  him  curse  his  smelling 
what  I  do. 

Hir.  'Tis  my  lady  spoils  the  boy  ;  for  he  is  ever 
at  her  tail,  and  she  is  never  well  but  in  his  company. 

Enter  ANCtLO  with  a  hook,  and  a  taper  lighted  ;    they 
seeing  him,  counterfeit  devotion, 

Ang.  O !  now  your  hearts  make  ladders  of  your 
eyes, 
In  shew  to  climb  to  heaven,  when  your  devotion 
Walks  upon  crutches.     Where  did  you  waste  your 
When  the  religious  man  Avas  on  his  knees,       [time, 
Speaking  the  heavenly  language? 

Spun.  Why,  fellow  Angelo,  we  were  speaking  in 
pedlar's  French,  I  hope, 

Hir.  We  have  not  been  idle,  take  it  upon  my  wor  J. 

^710-.  Have  you  the  baskets  emptied,  which  yoor 
Sent,  from  her  charitable  hands,  to  women  [lad ' 
That  dwell  upon  her  pity  ? 

Spun.  Emptied  them  !  yes ;  I'd  be  loth  to  have 
my  belly  so  empty  ;  yet,  I  am  sure,  I  munched  not 
one  bit  of  them  neither. 

Ang.  And  went  your  money  to  the  prisoners? 

Hir.  Went  !  no  ;  I  carried  it,  and  with  these  fin- 
gers paid  it  away. 
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[Act  it. 


Ang.  What  way?  the  devil's  way,  the  way  of  sin, 
The  way  of  hot  damnation,  way  of  lust! 
And  you,  to  wash  away  the  poor  man's  bread 
In  bowls  of  drunkennesii. 

Spim.  Drunkenness  !  yes,  yes,  I  use  to  be  drunk  ; 
our  next  neighbour's  man,  called  Christopher,  hath 
often  seen  rae  drunk,  liath  he  not  1 

Hir.  Or  me  given  so  to  the  flesh  !  my  cheeks 
speak  mv  doings. 

Aug.  Avaunt,  ye  thieves,  and  hollow  hypocrites  ! 
Your  hearts  to  me  lie  open  like  black  books, 
And  there  I  read  your  doings. 

Spun.  And  what  do  you  read  in  my  heart? 

Hir.  Or  in  mine  ?  come,  amiable  Angelo,  beat  the 
flint  of  your  brains. 

Spun.  And  let's  see  what  sparks  of  wit  fly  out  to 
kindle  your  cerebrum.  [gi^s  call'd, 

Ang.  Your  names  even  brand  you  ;  youareSpun- 
And  like  a  spunge,  you  suck  up  lickerish  wines. 
Till  your  soul  reels  to  hell. 

Spu7i.  To  hell  !  can  any  drunkard's  legs  carry  liim 
so  far?  food, 

Ang.  For  blood  of  grapes  you  sold  the  widows' 
And   starving  them   'tis  murder :    what's   this   but 

hell  ? 

Hircius  your  name,  and  goatish  is  your  nature  : 
You  snatch  the  meat  out  of  the  prisoner's  mouth, 
To  fatten  harlots :  is  not  this  hell  too  ? 
No  angel,  but  the  devil,  waits  on  you. 

Spun,  Shall  I  cut  his  throat  ? 

Hir.  No  ;  better  bum  him,  for  I  think  he  is  a 
witch  ;  but  sooth,  sooth  him 

Spun.  Fellow  Angelo,  true  it  is,  that  falling  into 
the  company  of  wicked  he-christians,  for  my  part — 

Hir.  And  she-ones,  for  mine, —  we  have  them 
swim  in  shoals  hard  by • 

Spun.  We  must  confess,  I  took  too  much  out  of 
the  pot ;  and  he  of  t'other  hollow  commodity. 

Hir.  Yes,  indeed,  we  laid  Jill  on  both  of  us  :  we 
cozen 'd  the  poor  ;  but  'tis  a  common  thing  ;  many  a 
one,  that  counts  himself  a  better  Christian  than  we 
two,  has  done  it,  by  this  light. 

Spun.  But  pray,  svv-eet  Angelo,  play  not  the  tell- 
tale to  my  lad)'^ ;  and,  if  you  take  us  creeping  into 
any  of  tliese  mouse-holes  of  sin  any  more,  let  cats 
flay  off  our  skins. 

Hir.  And  put  nothing  but  the  poison'd  tails  of 
rats  into  those  skins. 

Aug.   Will  you  dishonour  her  sweet  charity, 
Who  saved  you  from  the  tree  of  death  and  shame  ? 

Hir.  Would  1  were  hang'd,  rather  than  thus  be 
told  of  my  faults. 

Spun.  She  took  us,  tis  true,  from  the  gallows  ; 
yet  I  hope  she  will  not  bar  yeomen  sprats  to  have 
their  swing. 

Aug,  She  comes,  beware  and  mend. 

Hir.  Let's  break  his  neck,  and  bid  him  mend. 

Enter  Dorothea. 

Dor.  Have  you  my  messages,  sent  to  tl)e  poor, 
Deliver'd  with  good  hands,  not  robbing  them 
Of  any  jot  was  theirs? 

Spun.  Rob  them,  lady  !  I  hope  neither  my  fellow 
nor  I  am  thieves. 

Hir.  Delivered  with  good  hands,  madiim  !  else 
let  me  never  lick  my  Angers  more  when  I  eat  but- 
ler'd  fish. 

Dor.  Who  ciieat  the  poor,  and   from   them  pluck 
their  alms. 
Pilfer  from  heaven  ;  and  there  are  thunderbolts 


From  thence  to  beat  them  ever.     Do  not  lie, 
Were  you  both  faithful,  true  distributers  ? 

Spun.  Lie,  madam  !  what  grief  is  it  to  see  you 
turn  swaggerer,  and  give  your  poor-minded  rascally 
servants  the  lie. 

Dor.  I'm  glad  you  do  not ;  if  those  wretched  people 
Tell  you  they  pine  for  want  of  any  thing, 
Whisper  but  to  mineear.and  you  shall  furnish  them. 

Hir.  Whisper !    nay,   lady,  for  my   part    I'll  cry 
whoop. 

Ang.  Play  no  more,  villains,  with  so  good  a  lady  ; 
For,  if  you  do 

Spun.  Are  we  Christians  ? 

Hir.  The  foul  fiend  snap  all  pagans  for  rae. 

Aug.  Away,  and,  once  more,  mend. 

Spun.  Takes  us  for  botchers. 

Hir.  A  patch,  a  patch  !*  [Exeunt  Spun,  and  Hir 

Dor.  My  book  and  taper,  t 

Ang.  Here,  most  holy  mistress. 

Dor.  Thy  !voice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I 
Was  ravish'd  with  a  more  celestial  sound.        [never 
Were  every  servant  in  the  world  like  thee. 
So  full  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 
To  dwell  with  us  :  thy  name  is  Angelo, 
And  like  that  name  thou  art ;  get  thee  to  resf, 
Thy  youth  with  too  much  watching  is  opprest. 

Ang.  No,  my  dear  lady,  I  could  weary  stars, 
And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  I'm  singing  with  some  quire  in  heaven, 
So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company  : 
Therefore,  my  most  loved  mistress,  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence  ; 
For  then  you  break  his  heart. 

Dor.  Be  nigh  me  still,  then  ; 
In  golden  letters  down  I'll  set  that  day. 
Which  gave  thee  to  me.     Little  did  I  hope 
To  meet  such  worlds  of  comfort  in  thyself, 
This  little,  pretty  body  ;  when  I,  coming 
Forth  of  the  temple,  heard  my  beggar-boy. 
My  sweet-faced,  godly  beggar  boy,  crave  an  alms, 
Which  with  glad  hand  I  gave,  with  lucky  hand  !— 
And  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  most  chaste  bosom^ 
Methought,  was  fiU'd  with  no  hot  wanton  fire. 
But  with  a  holy  flame,  mounting  since  higher. 
On  wings  if  cherubins,  than  it  did  before. 

Aug.  Proud  am  I,  that  my  lady's  modest  eye 
So  likes  so  poor  a  servant. 

Dor.  I  have  offer 'd 
Ilandfuls  of  gold  but  to  behold  thy  parents. 
I  would  leave  kingdoms,  were  I  queen  of  some. 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  fatlier ;  for,  the  son 
Bewitching  me  so  dee])ly  with  his  presence. 
He  that  begot  him  must  do't  ten  times  more. 
1  pray  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  shew  me  thy  parents  ; 
Be  not  ashamed. 

Ang.  I  am  not :  I  did  never 
Know  who  my  mother  was :  but,  by  yon  palace 


*  llir.  '  patch,  a  patch/]  A  knave — a  fool — in  this  sense 
tlic  won!  is  evidi-iitly  usoil  ii!  ilie  fulltiwinjj;. 

•'Here  is  sucli  patcherie,  such  jugiing  itiul  such  knaveric." 
•Shak.'[voihiii  tV  Cres.  Act.  II.  Sc.  3. 
altlioti^h  now  obsolete  in  the  sense  here  intended  it  fieqiiently 
occms  in  the  old  dianiatists.   ED. 

+  Dor.  My  booh  tiiid  tajicr.]  What  follows,  to  the  end  of 
the  scene,  is  exquisitely  bo.intidd.  What  pity  that  a  man  so 
capable  ot  interestini;  our  best  passions  (fur  I  am  persuaded 
tiiat  this  also  was  written  by  Decker),  slioidil  pio.siiuite  \\is 
genius  and  his  jn(l{;nu-nt  to  the  production  of  w  liat  could 
only  disj;race  himself,  and  disgust  his  reader. 
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Fill'd  with  bright  heavenly  courtiers,  I  dare  assure 

And  pawn  these  eyes  upon  it,  and  tl)is  hand,     [you, 

IMy  father  is  in  lieaven  :  and  pretty  mistress, 

If  your  illustrious  hour-glass  spend  his  sand 

No  worse  than  yet  it  does,  upon  ray  life, 

You  and  1  both  shall  meet  my  father  there. 

And  he  shall  bid  you  welcome. 

Dor.  A  blessed  day  ! 
We  all  long  to  be  there,  but  lose  the  way. 

[E.reunf. 


SCENE  II. — A  Street  near  Dorothea's  House. 
Enter  Macuixus,  met  by  Theopiiilus  and  IIarpax. 

Theop.  The  Sun,    god   of    the   day,   guide   thee, 

Mac.  And  thee,  Theophilus  !  [Macrinus  ! 

Tlieoph.  Glad'st  thou  in  such  scorn*  ? 
I  call  my  wish  b.ick. 

Mac.  I'm  in  haste. 

Theoph.  One  word. 
Take  the  least  hand  of  time  up  : — stay  : 

Mac.  Be  brief.  [IMacrinus, 

Theoph.  As  thought  :    I    prithee     tell    me,    good 
How  health  and  our  fair  princess  lay  together 
'Jhis  night,  for  you  can  tell  ;  courtiers  have  fliesf 
That  buzz  all  news  unto  them. 

Mac.  She  slept  but  ill. 

Theoph.  Double  thy  courtesy  ;  how  does  Antoninus? 

Mac.  Ill,  well,  straight,  crooked, — I  know  not  how. 

Theoph.  Once  more  ; 
—  Thy  head  is  full  of  windmills  : — when  doth   the 
Fill  a  bed  full  of  beauty,  and  bestow  it         [princess 
On  Antoninus,  on  the  wedding-night  1 

Mac.   1  know  not. 

Theoph.  No  !  thou  art  tlie  manuscript, 
Where  Antoninus  writes  down  all  his  secrets  : 
Honest  JMacrinus,  tell  me. 

Mac.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exii. 

Harp.  Honesty  is    some    fiend,    and    frights   liim 
A  many  courtiers  love  it  not:}:.  [hence  ; 

Theoph.  What  piece 
Of  this  state-wheel,  which  winds  up  Antoninus, 
Is  broke,  it  runs  so  jarringly  1  the  man 
Is  from  himself  divided  :   O  thou,  the  eye 
By  which  I  wonders  see,  tell  me,  my  Harpax, 
What  gad-fly  tickles  this  IMacrinus  so. 
That,  flinging  up  the  tail,  he  breaks  thus  from  me. 

Harp.  Oh,  sir,  his  brain-pan  is  a  bed  of  snakes, 
Wliose  stings   shoot  through   his   eye  bails,  whose 

poisonous  spawn 
Ingenders  such  a  frv  of  speckled  villainies. 
That,  unless  charms  more  strong  than  adamant 
Be  used,  the  Roman  angel's^  wings  shall  melt, 


*  Theoph.  Glad'st  thou  in  such  scorn  ?]  Tliis  is  the  reading 
of  :ill  the  old  cujiies,  and  appears  to  be  llie  genuine  one. 
Tlieo|>!ulus,  wiio  is  represented  as  a  (in  ions  ze<tlot  for  pa- 
ganism, is  niortifie')  at  tlie  indirlerenee  witli  whicli  Macrinus 
reliirns  tlie  happiness  he  had  wi-hed  luin  by  his  god.  Mr. 
M.  Mason  reads,  Gaddest  thou  in  such  scorn? 

t courtiers  have  flies]    Tiiis   word    is   used    by 

Den  Jon>on,  a  close  and  devoted  imitator  of  the  ancients, 
for  a  domestic  parasite,  a  familiar,  &>•..  and  from  him,  pro- 
bably, I-ecker  adopted  it  in  the  present  sense. 

;  A  many  courtiers  love  it  not]  Tliis  is  the  reading  of  the 
first  quarto.  The  editors  follow  that  of  the  last  two  :— And 
many  &c.  which  is  not  so  good. 

i the  Boman  ung-l's]    As  ant^els   were  no  part 

of  tlie  pa<ian  theolo;4y,  this  should  cr'7-^am/!/  be  auyel  from 
the  Italian  augello,  wiiich  means  a  bird.     M.  Mason. 

I.  were  to  be  wished  that  critics  would  sonielimes  apply 
to  themselves  the  advice  which  Gonerill  gives  to  poor  old 
Lear : 

.  "  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so  ;" 


And  Cajsar's  diadem  be  from  his  head 

Spurn 'd  by  base  feet  ;  the  laurel  which  he  wears, 

Returning  victor,  be  enforced  to  kiss, 

That  Avhich  it  hates,  the  fire.     And  can  this  ram, 

'J'his  Antoninus-engine,  being  made  ready 

To  so  much  mischief,  keep  a  steady  motion  ? — 

His  eyes  and  feet,  you  see,  give  strange  assaults. 

Theoph.  I'm  turn'd  a  marble  statue  at  thy  language 
Which  printed  is  in  such  crabb'd  characters, 
It  puzzles  all  my  reading  :  what,  in  the  name 
Of  Pluto,  now  is  hatching? 

Harp.  This  Macrinus* 
The  line  is,  upon  which  love-ei'rands  run 
'Twixt  Antoninus  and  that  ghost  of  women, 
The  bloodless  Dorothea,  who  in  prayer 
And  meditation,  mocking  all  your  gods. 
Drinks  up  her  ruby  colour  :   \et  Antoninus 
Plays  the  Endymion  to  this  pale-faced  moon. 
Courts,  seeks  to  catch  her  eyes — 

Theoph.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Harp.  These  are  but  creeping  billows. 
Not  got  to  shore  yet  :  but  if  Dorothea 
Fall  on  his  bosom,  and  be  fired  witli  love, 
(Your  coldest  women  do  so,) — had  you  ink 
Brew'd  from  the  infernal  Styx,  not  all  that  blacknes.H 
Can  make  a  thing  so  foul,  a,  the  dishonours. 
Disgraces,  buffetings,  and  most  base  affronts 
Upon  the  bright  Artemia,  star  o'  th'  court. 
Great  Caesar's  daughter. 

Theoph.  I  now  conster  thee.  [fill'd 

Harp.  Nay,  more  ;  a  firmament   of  clouds,  being 
With  Jove's  artillery,  shot  down  at  once. 
To  pashf  your  gods  in  pieces,  cannot  give. 


we  should  not  then  find  so  many  of  those  certainties.  The 
barbarous  word  angel,  of  which  Mr.  M.  Mason  speaks  so 
confidently,  is  foreign  to  our  language,  whereas  angel,  in 
the  sense  of  birds,  occurs  frequently,  Jonson  beaulitully 
calls  the  nightingale,  "the  dear  good  angel  of  the  spiing;" 
and  if  this  should  be  thought,  as  it  probably  is,  a  Gieclsm  : 
yet  we  have  the  same  term  in  another  passage,  which  will 
admit  of  no  dispule  : 

"  Not  an  a7igel  of  the  air 

Bird  melodious,  or  bird  fair,  <Src. 

7  wo  Noble  Kinsmen. 

In  Mandeville,  the  barbarous  Herodotus  of  a  barbarr>,is 
age,  there  is  an  account  of  a  people  (probably  the  remains 
of  the  old  Guebres)  wiio  exposed  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
parents  to  the  fowles  of  the  air.  They  leserved,  however, 
the  sculls,  of  which,  says  he,  the  son,  "  letethe  make  a  ciippe, 
and  thereof  drynkelhe  he  with  grel  devocioun,  in  remem- 
braunce  of  the  holy  man  that  the  aiingcles  of  God  had  eten. 

"  By  this  expression,"  says  Mr.  Hole,  "Mandeville  postj- 
bly  meani  to  insinuate  that  they  were  considered  as  sacred 
tru-snengers."  No,  surely  :  aungeles  of  God,  was  synony- 
mous in  Mandeville's  vocabulary,  to  fowles  of  the  air.  With 
Greek  piiraseology  he  was,  perhaps,  but  little  acquainted,  but 
he  knew  his  own  language  well.  (By  angel  is  meant  the 
Roman  ensign,  the  eagle). 

The  reader  cannot  but  have  already  observed  how  ill  the 
style  of  Decker  assimilates  with  that  of  JJassinger  :  in  the 
former  act  Harpax  had  spoken  sufficiently  plain,  and  told 
Theophilus  of  strange  and  important  events,  without  these 
ha,-sii  and  violent  starts  and  metaphors. 

«   Harp.     'J7iis  Jlfacrinvs 

The  line  is,  4c-]  The  old  copies  read  time.  Before  I  »aw 
Mr.  M.  Mason's  emendation,  I  had  altered  \tX.o  twine.  Line 
however,  appears  to  be  tlie  genuine  word.  The  allusion  i» 
to  the  rude  fire-works  of  our  ancestors.  So,  in  the  f'awnt 
by  Marston. 

"  Page.  There  be  squibs,  sir,  running  npon  lines,  like 
some  ot  our  gawdy  gallants,"  &c.,  (and  in  Decker's  Honest 
Whore.  "  Troth  mistress,  to  tell  you  true,  the  fire-work» 
then  raji  from  me  upon  lin£s,"  &c.) 

+  y'o  pash  ynur  gods  in  pieces  ]  So  the  old  copies.  Cox- 
eter  (who  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  M.  Mason),  ignorant 
perhaps  of  the  sense  of  pash,  changed  it  to  dash,  a  word  of 
far  less  energy,  and  of  a  ditft-rent  meaning.  The  latter  sig 
nifies,  to  throw  one  thing  with  violence  ajjainst  another  :  th*; 
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Witli  all  those  tlumderbolts,  so  deep  a  blow- 
To  the  religion  tliere,  and  pagan  lore, 
As  this  ;  lor  Dorothea  hates  your  gods, 
And,  if  she  once  blast  Antoninus'  soul. 
Making  it  foul  like  hers,  Oh  !   the  example — 

Theoph.  Eats  through  Ca?sarea's  heart  like  liquid 
poison. 
Have  I  invented  tortures  to  tear  Christians, 
To  see  but  which,  could  all  that  feel  hell's  torments 
Have  leave  to  stand  aloof  here  on  earth's  stage, 
They  would  be  mad  'till  they  again  descended. 
Holding  the  pains  most  horrid  of  such  souls, 
May-games  to  tliose  of  mine  :   has  this  my  hand 
Set  dawn  a  Christian's  execution 
In  such  dire  postures,  that  the  very  hangman 
Fell  at  my  foot  dead,  hearing  but  their  figures  ; 
And  shall  Macrinus  and  his  fellow-masker 
Strangle  me  in  a  dance  ? 

Harp.   i\o  ; — on  ;  1  hug  thee, 
For  drilling  thy  quick  brains  in  this  rich  plot 
C)f  tortures  'gainst  these  Christians  :  on  ;  1  hug  thee  ! 

Theoph.  Both  hug  and  holy  me ;  to  this  Dorothea 
Fly  thou  and  1  in  thunder. 

Harp.  Not  for  kingdoms 
Piled  upon  kingdoms :  there's  a  villain  page 
Waits  on  her,  whom  I  would  not  for  the  world 
Hold  traffic  with  ;   I  do  so  hate  his  siglit 
That,  should  1  look  on  him,  I  must  sink  down. 

Theoph.  I  will  not  lose  thee  then,  her  to  confound  ; 
None  but  this  head  with  glories  shall  be  crown'd. 

Harp.  Oh  !  mine  own  as  I  would  wish  tliee. 

[^Exeunt. 


8CENE  HI. — A  Room  in  Dorothea's  House. 
Enter  Dorothea,  Macrinus,  and  Angelo. 

Dor.  My  trusty  Angelo,  with  that  curious  eye 
Of  thine,  which  ever  waits  upon  my  business, 
I  prithee  watch  those  my  still-negligent  servants, 
That  they  perform  my  will,  in  what's  enjoin'd  them 
To  the  good  of  others  ;  else  will  you  find  them  flies, 
Not  lying  still,  yet  in  them  no  good  lies  : 
Be  careful,  dear  boy. 

Ang.  Yes,  my  sweetest  mistress.*  \^Exit, 

Dor.  Now,  sir,  you  may  go  on. 

Mac.  I  then  must  study 
A  new  arithmetic,  to  sum  up  the  virtues 
Vyhich  Antoninus  gracefully  become. 
ITiere  is  in  him  so  much  man,  so  much  goodness. 


•ormer,  to  stril:e  a  thing  with   such    force   as  to  crush  it   to 
pieces,     Thui  in  Act  IV.  of  this  tragedy  : 

" wiien  the  battering  ram 

Was  fetching  his  career  backwards,  to  pash, 
Me  with  his  horns  in  pieces." 
The  word  is  now  obsolete  ;  which  is  to  be   regretted,  as   >ve 
have  none  that  can  adequately  supply  its  plact :  it  isused'in 
Its  proper  sense  by   Drydcn,  which   is   the   latest  instance  1 
recollect : 

"  Thy  cunning  engines  have  with  labour  raised 
My  heavy  anger,  like  a  mighty  weiglit. 
To  fall  and  pash  thee." 
Wr.  Gifford   miglit  have  added  the  following   illustration  iu 
which  the  distinction   between  pash  and   dash   is  pointedly 
ni.irked. 

"  They  left  him  (Becket)  not  till  they  had  cut  and  pushed 
out  his  brains,  and  dashed  tl'em  about  upon  the  church 
pavement."    Holinshed,  Hen.  II.  an.  1171. 

It  would  not  be  ditticult  to  cite  many  other  authorities  to 
support  of  the  use  here  made  of  this  now  obsolete  word.  Shaks- 
pcare  frequently  uses  it.  ED. 

•  Ang.  Yes,  viy  sweetest  mistress.]  So  the  old  copies : 
tlie  modern  editors  read.  Yes,  my  sweet  misiress,  which  de- 
ktovs  the  metre. 


So  much  of  honour,  and  of  all  things  else, 

Which  make  our  being  excellent,  that  from  his  store 

He  can  enough  lend  others  ;  yet,   mucli  ta'en   from 

him, 
The  want  shall  be  as  little,  as  when  seas 
Lend  from  their  bounty,  to  fill  up  the  poorness* 
Of  needy  rivers. 

Dor.  Sir  he  is  more  indebted 
To  you  for  praise,  than  you  to  him  that  owes  it. 

Mac.  If  queens,  viewing  his  presents  paid  to  tli 
whiteness 
Of  your  chaste  hand  alone,  should  be  ambitious 
But  to  be  parted  in  their  numerous  shares  ;t 
This  he  counts  nothing  :   could  you  see  main  armies 
JNIake  battles  in  the  quarrel  of  his  valour. 
That  'tis  the  best,  the  truest.,  this  were  nothing; 
The  greatness  of  his  state,  his  father's  voice 
And  arm  awing  Caisarea,:):  he  ne'er  boasts  of; 
The  sunbeams  which  the  emperor  throws  upon  him, 
Shine  there  but  as  in  water,  and  gild  him 
Not  with  one  spot  of  pride  :  no,  dearest  beauty, 
All  these,  heap'd  up  together  in  one  scale, 
Cannot  weigh  down  the  love  he  bears  to  you. 
Being  put  into  the  other. 

Dor.   Could  gold  buy  you 
To  speak  thus  for  a  friend,  you,  sir,  are  worthy 
Of  more  than  I  will  number ;  and  this  your  language 
Hath  povi'er  to  win  upon  another  woman, 
'Top  of  whose  heart  the  feathers  of  this  world 
Are  gaily  stuck  :  but  all  which  first  you  named. 
And  now  this  last,  his  love,  to  me  are  nothing. 

Mac.  Ycu  make  me  a  sad  messenger  ; — but  him- 
self 

Enter  Antoninus. 

Being  come  in  person,  shall,  I  hope,  hear  from  you 
Music  more  pleasing. 

Anton.  Has  your  ear,  Macrinus, 
Heard  none,  then  ? 

Mac.  None  I  like. 

Anion.  But  can  there  be 
In  such  a  noble  casket,  wherein  lie 
Beauty  and  chastity  in  their  full  perfections, 
A  rocky  heart,  killing  with  cruelty 
A  life  that's  prostrated  beneath  your  feet? 

Dor.  1  am  guilty  of  a  shame  I  yet  ne'er  knew. 
Thus  to  hold  parley  with  you  ;— pray,  sir,  pardon. 

Anton.  Good  sweetness, you  now  have  it,  and  shall 
Be  but  so  merciful,  before  your  wounding  me     [go; 
With  such  a  mortal  weapon  as  Farewell, 
To  let  me  murmur  to  your  virgin  ear, 
What  I  was  loth  to  lay  on  any  tongue 
But  this  mine  own. 

Dor.  If  one  immodest  accent 
Fly  out,  1  hate  you  everlastingly. 

Anton.  My  true  love  dares  not  do  it. 

Mac.  Hermes  inspire  thee  ! 


•  to  fill  up  the  poorness.']  The  modern  editors  read 

I  know  not  why — to  fill  up  t\\i^^y  poorness  ! 

t  But  to  be  |)arted  in  their  numerous  shares  ;]  This  the 
former  editors  have  modernizeti  into 

Hut  to  be  partners,  &c. 
a  better  word,  perhaps,  but  not  for  that,  to  be  unwarrantably 
tiinist  into  the  text.  The  expression  may  be  found  in  the 
writers  of  our  author's  age,  especially  in  Ben  Jonson,  in  the 
sense  here  required  :  to  be  parted  ;  to  be  favoured,  or  en- 
dowed with  a  part. 

J  And  ann  awing  Ccesarea.]  I  have  ventured  to  ditfer 
here  from  all  the  copies,  which  read  otving  ;  the  error,  if  it 
be  one,  as  I  think  it  is,  probably  arose  from  the  expression 
beiuii  takcu  down  by  the  ear. 


Scene  III.] 
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Enter  above,  Artemia,  SApniTius,  Tiieopiiilus, 
Spungius,  and  Hiitcius. 

Spun.  So,  now,  do  you  see  ?  — Our  work  is  done  ; 
the  fish  you  angle  for  is  nibbling-  at  the  hook,  and 
therefore  untruss  the  cod-piece-jtoint  of  our  reward 
no  matter  if  the  breeches  of  conscience  fall  about  our 
heels. 

Theoph.  The  gold  you  earn  is  here  ;  dam  up  your 
And  no  words  of  it.  [moutlis, 

Hir.  No  ;  nor  no  words  from  you  of  too  much 
damning-  neither.  I  know  women  sell  themselves 
daily,  and  are  hacknied  out  for  silver  :  why  nvay  not 
we,  then,  betray  a  scurvy  mistress  for  gold  ? 

Spun.  She   saved   us  from  the  gallows,  and,  only 

to  keep  one  proverb  from  breaking  his  neck,  we'll 

hang  her.  [white  boys. 

Theoph.  'Tis  well   done ;  go,  go,  you're  my  fine 

Spun.  If  your  red  boys,  'tis  well  known  more  ill- 
favoured  faces  than  ours  are  painted. 

Sap.  Those  fellows  trouble  us. 

Theoph.  Away,  away  ! 

Hir.  1  to  my  sweet  placket. 

Spun.  And  I  to  my  full  pot. 

[^Exeunt.  Hir.  and  Spun. 

Anton.  Come  let  me  tune  you : — glaze  not  thus 
With  self-love  of  a  vowed  virginity,  [your  eyes 

!Make  every  man  your  glass  ;  you  see  our  sex 
Do  never  murder  propagation  ; 
We  all  desire  your  sweet  society, 
And  if  you  bar  me  from  it,  you  do  kill  me, 
And  of  my  blood  are  guilty. 

Artem.  O  base  villain  ! 

Sap.  Bridle  your  rage,  sweet  princess. 

Anton.  Could  not  my  foi'tunes, 
Rear'd  higher  far  than  yours,  be  worthy  of  you, 
Methinks  my  dear  affection  makes  you  mine. 

Dor.  Sir,  for  your  fortunes,  were  they  mines  of 
He  that  I  love  is  richer  ;  and  for  v.  orth,  [g'O^d, 

You  are  to  him  lower  than  any  slave 
Is  to  a  monarch. 

Sap.  So  insolent,  base  Christian  ! 

Dor.  Can  I,  with  wearing  out  my  knees  before 
Get  you  but  be  his  servant,  you  sh-all  boast  [him, 
You're  equal  to  a  king. 

Sap.  Confusion  on  thee, 
For  playing  thus  the  King  sorceress  !  [the  sun 

Anton.  Your  mocks  are  great  ones  ;  none  beneath 
Will  I  be  servant  to. —  On  my  knees  1  beg  it, 
Pity  me,  wondrous  maid. 

Sap.  I  curse  thy  baseness. 

Theoph.  Listen  to  more. 

Dor.  O  kneel  not,  sir,  to  me. 

Anton,  This  knee  is  emblem  of  an  humbled  heart : 
That  heart  which  tortured  is  with  your  disdain, 
Justly  for  scorning  others,  even  this  heart. 
To  which  for  pity  such  a  princess  sues, 
As  in  her  hand  offers  me  all  the  world. 
Great  Caesar's  daughter. 

Artem.  Slave,  thou  liest. 

Anton.  Yet  this 
Is  ad-amant  to  her,  that  melts  to  you 
In  drops  of  blood. 

Theoph,  A  very  dog  ! 

Anton.  Perhaps 
'Tis  my  religion  makes  you  knit  the  brow  ; 
Yet  be  you  mine,  and  ever  be  your  own  : 
I  ne'er  will  screw  your  conscience  from  Uv. 
On  which  you  Christians  lean. 

Sap.  I  can  no  longer 


vat  Power, 


Fret  out  my  life  with  weeping-  at  thee,  villain. 
Sirrah  !  [Abud. 

Would,  when  I  got  thee,  the  high  Thunderer's  hand 
Had  struck  thee  in  the  womb  ! 

Mac.  We  are  betray  'd. 

Artem.  Is  tliatthe  Idol,  traitor,  which  thou  kneel'st 
Tram}>liug  upon  my  beauty  ?  [to, 

Theoph.  Sirrali,  bandog*  ! 
^Vilt  tliou  in  pieces  tear  our  Jupiter 
For  her?  our  Mars  for  her?  our  Sol  for  her? 
A  whore!   a  hell-hound  !   In  this  globe  of  brains. 
Where  a  whole  world  of  furies  for  such  tortures 
Have  fought,  as  in  a  chaos,  which  should  exceed, 
These  nails  shall  grubbing  lie  from  skull  to  skull, 
To  find  one  horrider  than  all,  for  you, 
You  three  ! 

Artem,  Threaten  not,  but  strike  :  quick  vengeance 
Into  my  bosomt  !  caitiff!  here  all  love  dies.      [flies 

[Exeunt  above, 

Anton.  O  !     I   am   thunderstruck  !    We  are   both 
o'erw  helni'd 

Mac.  With  one  high-raging  billow. 

Dor.  You  a  soldier, 
And  sink  beneath  the  violence  of  a  woman  I 

A)iton.  A   woman  !    a   wrong'd   pi-incess.      From 
such  a  star 
lUazing  with  fires  of  hate,  what  can  belook'd  for, 
But  tragical  events?  my  life  is  now 
The  subject  of  her  tyrannv. 

Dor.  That  fear  is  base, 
Of  death,  when  that  death  doth  but  life  displace 
Out  of  her  house  of  earth  ;  you  only  dread 
The  stroke,  and  not  what  follows  when  you're  dead 
There's  the  great  fear,  indeed:^  :  come,  let  your  eyes 
Dwell  where  mine  do,  you'll  scorn  their  tyrannies. 

Ee-enter  below,  Artemia,  SAPRiirus,  TnEOPniLus,  a 
guard  ;  Angei.o  comes  and  stands  close  by  Doro- 
thea. 

Artem.  My  father's  nerves  put  vigour  in  mine  arm, 
And  I  his  strength  must  use.     Because  1  once 
Shed  beams  of  favour  on  thee,  and,  with  the  lion, 
Play'd   with   thee   gently,  when  thou  struck'st  my 
I'll  not  insult  on  a  base,  humbled  prey,  [heart, 

•  Theoph.     Sirrah,  bandog. 

JTilt  thou  in  pieces  tear  our  Jvpiter.]  A  bandog,  as  the 
name  iiisports,  was  a  dog  so  fierce,  as  to  require  to  be 
cliained  up.  B.indogs  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our  old 
writers  (indeed  the  word  occurs  three  times  in  this  very 
play)  and  always  with  a  reference  to  their  savage  nature. 
If  the  term  was  appropriated  to  a  species,  it  [irobably  meant 
a  large  dog,  of  the  niastitf  kind,  which,  th<  ngh  no  longer 
met  with  here,  is  still  common  in  many  parts  of  Gernidny  : 
it  was  familiar  to  Snyders.and  is  lound  ni  njost  of  his  hunt- 
ing-pieces. 

In  ihirs  country  the  bandog  was  kept  to  bait  bears:  with 
the  decline  of  that  "  noble  s-port,"  peihaps,  the  animal  tell 
into  disuse,  as  he  was  too  feroiions  tVr  any  domestic  pur- 
pose. Mr.  HiUhrist  has  furnished  me  witFi  a  curious  pas- 
sage from  Latiehain,  which  lendeis  any  furtiier  details  on 
the  subject  unnecessary.  "  On  the  s\x!h  day  of  her  inajes- 
tyes  cumuiing,  a  great  sort  of  bandogs  vvliear  thear  lyed  in 
the  utter  coourt,  and  thyrteen  bears  in  the  inner.  Whooso- 
ever  made  the  panuell  thear  wear  enoow  tlir  a  queast,  and 
one  for  a  challenge  and  need  wear.  A  w  ight  of  great  wis- 
dooni  and  gravitie  seemed  their  foieman  to  be,  had  it 
cum  to  a  jury:  but  it  fell  oout  that  they  wear  caused  to 
appeer  thear  upon  no  sucli  matter,  but  oidie  too  <  nswear 
l(M  n\\  aiincient  qnarrele  between  them  and  the  bandogs,"  tkc. 
Qupcn  Elizabeths  Entertainment  at  Killinyworth  Castle,  in 
1575. 

t quick  vengeance  flies 

Into  my  bosom,  &c.]  The  old  copies  read,  Into  thy 
bosom.  For  the  change,  which  is  obviously  necessary,  I  am 
answerable. 

i  "/'here's  the  great  ./car  indeed:]  The  modern  editori 
omit  (/reat,  which  is  found  in  the  first  and  second  quartoi. 
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By  Imgerinp:  out  thy  terrors  ;  but  with  one  frown 
Kill  tbee  :     hence  wiih  'em  sill  to  execution. 
Seize  him  ;  but  let  even  death  itself  be  weary 
In  torturino-  her.     I'll  change  those  smiles  to  shrieks  ; 
Give  the  fool  what  she's  proud  of,  martyrdom  : 
In  pieces  rack  that  bawd  too. 

Sap.  Albeit  the  reverence 
I  owe  our  s:ods,  and  you,  are  in  my  bosom, 
Torrents  so  strong,  that  pity  quite  lies  drown'd 
From  saving  this  young  man  ;  yet.  when  I  see 
What  face  death  gives  him,  and   that  a  thing  within 
Says,  'tis  my  son,  i  am  forced  to  be  a  man,  [me 

And  grow  fond  of  his  life,  which  thus  I  beg. 

Artem.  And  I  deny. 

Anton.  Sir,  you  dishonotu- me, 
To  sue  for  that  which  I  disclaim  to  have. 
I  shall  more  glory  in  my  sufferings  gain 
Than  you  in  giving  judgment,  since  t  offer 
My  blood  up  to  your  anger  ;  nor  do  I  kneel 
To  keep  a  wretched  life  of  mine  from  ruin  ; 
Pi-eserve  this  temple,  builded  fair  as  yours  is*, 
And  Caisar  never  vent  in  greater  triumph, 
Than  I  shall  to  the  scaffold. 

Artem.  Are  vou  so  brave,  sir? 
Set  forward  to  his  triumph,  and  let  those  two 
Go  cursing  along  with  him. 

Dor.  No,  but  pitying, 
For  my  part,  I,  that  you  lose  ten  times  moi'e 
By  torturing  me,  than  I  that  dare  your  tortures  : 
Through  all  the  army  of  my  sins,  I  have  even 
Labour'd  to  break,  and  cope  with  death  to  th'  face. 
The  visage  of  a  hangman  frights  not  me  ; 
The  sight  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  axes,  fires, 
Are  scaffoldings  by  which  my  soul  climbs  up 
To  an  eternal  habitation. 

Theoph.  Cffisar's  imperial  daughter,  hear  me  speak 
Let  not  this  Christian  thing,  in  this  her  pageantry 
Of  proud  deriding  both  our  gods  and  Ca?sar, 
Build  to  herself  a  kingdom  in  her  death. 
Goingt  laughing  from  us  :  no  ;  her  bitterest  torment 
Shall  be,  to  feel  her  constancy  beaten  down  : 
The  bravery  of  her  resolution  lie 
Batter'd,  by   argument,  into  such  pieces, 
That  she  again  shall,  on  her  belly,  creep 
To  kiss  the  pavements  of  our  painim  gods. 

Artem.  How  to  be  done  ? 

Theoph.  I'll  send  my  daughters  to  her. 
And  they  shall  turn  her  rocky  faith  to  w^ax  ; 
Else  spit  at  me,  let  me  be  made  your  slave. 
And  meet  no  Roman's  but  a  villain's  grave. 

Artem.    Th)"-   prisoner    let    her   be,    then  ;     and, 
Sapritius, 
Your  son  and  thatf ,  be  yours  :  death  shall  be  sent 
To  him  that  suff'ei's  them,  by  voice  or  letters. 
To  greet  each  other.     Rifle  her  estate  ; 
Christians  to  beggary  brought,  grow  desparate. 


*  Preserve  this  temple,  build  it  fair  us  ymirs  is.]  As  this 
line  stands,  Antoniiiiiss  reciiiest  is,  not  nit'iely  ilial  Artemia 
should  preserve  Dorotliea,  but  that  she  shoiilil  raise  her  to  a 
degree  of  splendour  equal  to  her  own.  The  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  he  sliould  make  this  request  to  a  princess, 
who  had  condemned  liiin  to  deatli,  in  favour  of  her  rival, 
made  nie  suppose  that  there  must  be  an  error  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  sugs^ested  the  amendment. — M.  Mason. 

Wonderfully  sagacious!  A  single  glance  at  eiiher  of  the 
first  th.ree  editions  woidd  have  saved  all  tliis  labt)nr  :  build 
it  is  the  blunder  of  tin:  quarto,  l(j()l,  which  Coxeter  fol- 
lowed ;  in  the  others  it  stands  as  in  the  text. 

■t  Going  laugldni) from  us:]  So  the  old  copies;  which  is 
far  more  correct  than  the  modern  reading— Go,  laughing 
from  vs. 

I  Yoiir  son  and  that,]  Meaning  Macrinns,  Avhoni  before 
ihe  had  railed  a  bawd.— M.  Mason. 


Dor.  Still  on  the  bread  of  poverty  let  me  feed. 

Ang.  O  !  my  admired  mistress,  quench  not  out 
The  holy  fires  within  you,  though  temptations 
Shower  down  upon  you  :  clasp  thine  armour  on, 
Fight  well,  and  thou  shalt  see,  after  these  wars, 
Thy  head  wear  sunbeams,  and  tliy  feet  touch  stars, 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Angela. 

Tenter  Hincius  and  Spungius. 

Hir.     How  now,  Angelo  ;  how  is  it,  how  is  it  ? 
What   thread  spins  that  whore  Fortune    upon   her 
wheel  now  ? 

Spnn.   Com''  estn,  com''  esta,  poor  knave  ' 

Hir.  Comment  portez-vouz,  comment  portez-vouz, 
man  petit  gar^on  1 

Spun.  IVIy  pretty  wee  comr;ide,  my  h-alf-inch  of 
man's  flesh,  how  run  the  dice  of  this  cheating  world, 
ha? 

Ang.  Too  well  on  your  sides  ;  you  are  hid  in  gold 
O'er  head  and  ears. 

Hir.  We  thank  our  fates,  the  sign  of  the  gingle- 
boys  hangs  at  the  doors  of  our  pockets. 

Spun.  Who  would  think  that  we,  coming  forth 
of  the  a — ,  asitwere,  or  fag-end  of  the  world,  should 
yet  see  the  golden  age,  when  so  little  silver  is 
stirring. 

Uir.  Nay,  who  can  say  any  citizen  is  an  ass,  for 
loading  his  own  back  with  money  till  his  soul  cracks 
again,  only  to  leave  his  son  like  a  gilded  coxcomb 
behind  hhn?  Will  not  any  fool  take  me  for  a  wise 
man  now,  seeing  me  draw-  out  of  the  pit  of  my  trea- 
sury this  little  god  with  his  belly  full  of  gold  ? 

Spun.  And  this,  full  of  the  same  meat,  out  of  my 
ambry. 

Ang.  That  gold  will  melt  to  poison. 

Spun.  Poison !  would  it  would  ;  whole  pints  for 
healths  should  down  m}"^  throat. 

Hir.  Gold,  poison!  there  is  never  a  she-thrasher 
in  Caesarea,  that  lives  on  the  flail  of  money,  will  call 
it  so. 

Ang.  Like  slaves  you  sold  your  souls  for  golden 
Bewraying  her  to  death,  who  stept  between  [dross, 
You  and  the  gallows. 

Spun.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  save  us,  she  being 
so  well  back'd. 

Hir,  The  gallows  and  we  fell  out ;  so  she  did  but 
part  us. 

Ang.  The  misery  of  that  mistress  is  mine  own  ; 
She  beggar'd,  I  left  wretched. 

Hir.  I  can  but  let  my  nose  drop  in  sorrow,  with 
wet  eyes  for  her. 

Spun.  The  petticoat  of  her  estate  is  unlaced,  I 
confess. 

Hir.  Yes,  and  the  smock  of  her  charity  is  now  all 
to  pieces. 

An"-.  For  love  you  bear  to  her,  for  some  good  turns 
Done  you  by  me,  give  me  one  piece  of  silver. 

Hir.  How !  a  piece  of  silver  !  if  thou  wert  an 
angel  of  gold,  I  would  not  put  thee  into  white  money, 
unless  I  weighed  thee  ;  and  I  weigh  thee  not  a  rusli. 

Spun.  A  piece  of  silver  !  I  never  had  but  two 
calves  in  my  life,  and  those  my  mother  left  me  ;  I 
will  rather  part  from  the  fat  of  them,  than  from  a 
mustard-token's  worth  of  argent. 

Hir.  And  so,  sweet  nit,  we  crawl  from  thee. 

Spun.  Adieu,  demi-dandiprat,  adieu  ! 
Ang.  Stay,— one  word  yet  ;  you  now  are  full  of 
gold. 

Hir.  I  would  be  sorry  my  dog  were  so  full  of  the 
pox. 
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Spun.  Or  any  sow  of  mine  of  the   meazles  oitlier. 

Aug.  Go,  t^o !  you're  beggars  both  ;  you  are  not 
That  leatlier  on  your  feet.  [worth 

Hir,  Away,  away,  boy  ! 

Spun.  Page,  you   do  nothing  but  set  patches  on 
the  soles  of  your  jests. 

Ang.  I  am  glad  I  tried  your  love,  which,  see  !  I 
So  long  as  this  is  full.  [  want  not, 

Both.  And  so  long  as  this,  so  long-  as  this. 

Hir.  Spungius,  you  are  a  piclcj)ocket. 

Spun.  Hircius,   thou  hast  nini'd  :  —  So    lo}}g  as  ! — 
not  so  much  money  is  left  as  will  buy  a  louse. 

Hir.  Thou  art  a  thief,  and  thou  best  in  that   gut 
through  which  thy  wine  runs,  if  thou  deniest  it. 

Spun.  Thou   liest  deeper  tlian  the  bottom  of  mine 
enraged  pocket,  if  thou  affVoutest  it. 

Ang.  No   blows,  no  bitter  language  ; — all  your 
gold  gone  ! 

Spun.  Can  the  devil  creep  into  one's  breeches? 

Hir,  Yes,  if  his  horns  once  get  into  the  cod-piece. 

A7ig.  Come,  sigh  not  ;  I  so  little  am  in  love 
With  that  whose  loss  kills  you,  that,  see!  'tis  yours. 


I   All  yours  .  divide  the  heap  in  equal  share, 
So  you  will  go  along  with  me  to  prison. 
And  in  our  mistress'  sorrows  bear  a  part* 
Sav,  will  vou? 

'Both.  VViU  we! 

Spini.  If  she  were  going  to  hanging,  no  gallows 
should  part  us. 

Hir.  Let  us  both  be  turn'd  into  a  rope  of  or.  ions, 
if  we  do  not. 

Aug.  Follow  me,  then  :  repair  your  bad  deeds  past ; 
Happy  are  men,  when  their  best  days  are  last ! 

Spun.  True,  master  Angelo  ;  pray,  sir,  lead  the 
way.  l[Exit  Angelo. 

Hir.  Let  him  lead  that  way,  but  follow  thou  me 
this  way. 

Spun.   I  live  in  a  gaol  ! 

Hir.  Awav,  and  shift  for  ourselves: — She'll  do 
well  enough  there;  for  prisoners  are  more  hungry 
after  mutton,  than  catchpoles  after  prisoners. 

Spun.  Let  her  starve  then,  if  a  whole  gaol  will 
not  fill  her  belly.  [^Exeunt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Dorothea's  House. 

Enter  Sapritius,  Theophilus,  Priest,  Calista,  and 
Christeta. 

Sap.  Sick  to  the  death,  I  fear*. 

Theoph.  I  meet  your  sorrow, 
With  my  true  feeling  of  it. 

Sap.  She's  a  witch, 
A  sorceress,  Theophilus  ;  my  son 
Is  charm'd  by  her  enchanting  eyes  ;  and,  like 
An  image  made  of  wax,  her  beams  of  beauty 
Melt  him  to  nothing  :  all  my  hopes  in  him. 
And  all  his  gotten  honours,  find  their  grave 
In  his  strange  dotage  on  her.     Would,  when  first 
He  saw  and  loved  her,  that  the  earth  had  open'd 
And  swallow'd  both  alive  ! 

Theoph.  There's  hope  left  yet. 

•Sap.  Not  any  :  though  the  princess  were  appeased, 
All  title  in  her  love  surrender 'd  up  ; 
Yet  this  coy  Christian  is  so  transported 
With  her  religion,  that  unless  my  son 
^But  let  hinf  perish  first ! )  drink  the  same  potion. 
And  be  of  her  belief,  she'll  not  vouchsafe 
To  be  his  lawful  wife. 

Priest.  But,  once  removed 
From  her  opinion,  as  I  rest  assured 
The  reasons  of  these  holy  maids  will  win  her. 
You'll  find  her  tractable  to  any  thing. 
For  your  content  or  his. 

Theoph.  If  she  refuse  it, 
The  Stygian  damps,  breeding  infectious  airs. 
The  mandrake's  shrieks,  the  basilisk's  killing  eye. 
The  dreadful  lightning  that  does  crush  the  bones, 
And  never  singe  the  skin,  shall  not  appear 

•  Sap.  Sick  to  the  death,  I  fear.]  It  is  delightful.  ;ittoi 
th«  vile  ribaldry  and  harshness  of  the  preceding  act,  to  f.dl 
in  again  with  the  clear  and  harmonious  periods  of  Mussinger. 
From  hence  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second  scene,  where 
Decker  takes  up  the  story,  every  page  is  crowded  with 
beauties  of  no  common  kind. 


Less  fatal  to  her,  than  my  zeal  made  hot 
With  love  unto  my  gods.     I  have  deferr'd  it, 
In  ho]>es  to  draw  back  this  aposLile, 
Which  will  be  greater  honour  than  her  death, 
Unto  her  father's  faith  ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Have  brought  my  daughters  hither. 

Cal.  And  we  doubt  not 
To  do  what  vou  desire. 

Sap.  Let  her  be  sent  for. 
Prosper  in  your  good  work  ;  and  were  I  not 
To  attend  the  princess,  I  would  see  and  hear 
How  you  succeed. 

Theoph.  I  am  commanded  too, 
I'll  bear  vou  company. 

Sap.  Give  them  your  ring. 
To  lead  her  as  in  triumph,  if  they  win  her 
Before  her  highness.  \^Exit. 

Theoph.  Spare  no  ])romises. 
Persuasions,  or  threats,  I  do  conjure  you  ; 
If  you  prevail,  'tis  the  most  glorious  work 
You  ever  undertook. 

Enter  Dorothea  and  Angelo. 

Priest.  She  comes. 

Theoph.  We  leave  you  ; 
Be  constant,  and  be  careful. 

[^Exeunt  Theoph  and  Priest, 

Cal.  We  are  sorry 
To  meet  you  under  guard. 

Dor.  But  I  more  grieved 
You  are  -M  liberty.     So  well  I  love  you, 
That  I  could  wish,  for  such  a  cause  as  mine. 
You  were  my  fellow-prisoners  :   Prithee,  Angelo, 
Reach  us  some  chairs.     Please  you  sit • 

Cal.   We  thank  you  : 
Our  visit  is  for  love,  love  to  your  safety. 

Christ.  Our  conference  must  be  private,  pray  you. 
Command  your  boy  to  leave  us.  j_ therefore, 

Dor.  You  may  trust  him 
With  any  secret  that  concerns  my  iite. 
Falsehood  and  he  are  strangers  ;  had  you,  ladies. 
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Been  bless'd  with  such  a  servant,  you  had  never 

Forsook  tliat  way,  your  journey  even  half  ended. 

That  leads  to  joys  eternal.     In  the  place 

Of  loose  lascivious  mirth,  he  would  have  stirr'd  you 

To  holy  meditations  ;  and  so  far 

He  is  from  flattery,  that  he  would  have  told  you, 

Your  pride  being-  at  the  height,  how  miserable 

And  wretched  things  you  were,  that,  for  an  hour 

Of  pleasure  here,  have  made  a  desperate  sale 

Of  all  your  right  in  happiness  hereafter. 

He  must  not  leave  me  ;  without  him  I  fall  : 

In  this  life  he's  my  servant,  in  the  other 

A  wish'd  companion. 

Aug,  'Tis  not  in  the  devil. 
Nor  all  his  wicked  arts,  to  shake  such  goodness. 
Dor.  But  you  were  speaking,  lady. 
Cal.  As  a  friend 
And  lover  of  your  safety,  and  I  pray  you 
So  to  receive  it ;  and,  if  you  remember 
How  near  in  love  our  parents  were,  that  we. 
Even  from  the  cradle,  were  brought  up  together. 
Our  amity  increasing  with  our  years, 
We  cannot  stand  suspected. 
Dor.  To  the  purpose. 

Cal.  We  come,  then,  as  good  angels,  Dorothea, 
To  make  you  happy  ;  and  the  means  so  easy, 
That,  be  not  you  an  enemy  to  yourself, 
Already  you  enjoy  it. 
Christ.  Look  on  us, 
Ruin'd  as  you  are,  once,  and  brought  unto  it 
By  your  persuasion. 

Cal.  But  what  follow'd,  lady  ? 
Leaving  those  blessings  Avhich  our  gods  gave  freely, 
And  shower'd  upon  us  with  a  prodigal  hand. 
As  to  be  noble  born,  youth,  beauty,  wealth. 
And  the  free  use  of  these  without  control. 
Check,  curb,  or  stop,  such  is  our  law's  indulgence  ! 
All  happiness  forsook  us  ;  bonds  and  fetters 
For  amorous  twines  ;  the  rack  and  hangman's  whips 
In  place  of  choice  delights  ;  our  pai'ents'  curses 
Instead  of  blessings  ;  scorn,  neglect,  contempt, 
Fell  thick  upon  us. 

Clirist,  This  consider'd  wisely, 
AVe  made  a  fair  retreat ;  and  reconciled 
To  our  forsaken  gods,  we  live  again 
In  all  prosperity. 

Cat.  By  our  example. 
Bequeathing  misery  to  such  as  love  it, 
Learn  to  be  happy.     The  Christian  yoke's  too  heavy 

For  such  a  dainty  neck  ;  it  was  framed  rather 
To  be  the  shrine  of  Venus,  or  a  pillar 

More  precious  than  crystal,  to  support 

Our  Cupid's  image  :  our  rehgion,  lady. 

Is  but  a  varied  pleasure  ;  yours  a  toil. 

Slaves  would  shrink  under.  [devils  1 

Dor.  Have   you   not   cloven   feet?    are  you   not 

Dare  any  say  so  much,  or  dare  I  hear  it 

Without  a  virtuous  or  religious  anger  1 

Now  to  put  on  a  virgin  modesty. 

Or  maiden  silence,  when  His  power  is  question'd 

That  is  omnipotent,  were  a  greater  crime 

Than  in  a  bad  cause  to  be  impudent. 

Your  gods  !  your  temples  !  brothelhouses  rather, 

Or  wicked  actions  of  the  worst  of  men 

I'ursued  and  practised.     Your  religious  rites  ! 

Oh  !  call  them  rather  juggling  mysteries, 

The  baits  and  nets  of  hell  :  your  souls  the  prey 

For  which  the  devil  angles  ;  your  fal.-e  pleasures 

A  steep  descent,  by  which  you  headlong  fall 

Into  eternal  torments. 


Cal.  Do  not  tempt 
Our  powerful  gods. 

Dor.  Which  of  your  powerful  gods  ? 
Your  gold,  your  silver,  brass,  or  wooden  ones. 
That  can  nor  do  me  hurt,  nor  protect  you  *? 
Most  pitied  women  !  will  you  sacrifice 
To  such, — or  call  them  gods  or  goddesses. 
Your  parents  would  disdain  to  be  the  same, 
Or  you  yourselves  ?   O  blinded  ignorance  ! 
Tell  me,  Calista,  by  the  truth,  I  charge  you. 
Or  any  thing  vou  hold  more  dear,  Avould  you. 
To  have  him  deified  to  posterity, 
Desire  your  father  an  adulterer, 
A  ravisher,  almost  a  parricide, 
A  vile  incestuous  wretch  ? 

Cal.  That,  piety 
And  duty  answer  for  me. 

Dor.  Or  you,  Christeta, 
To  be  hereafter  register'd  a  goddess. 
Give  your  chaste  body  up  to  the  embraces 
Of  goatish  lust  1  have  it  writ  on  your  forehead  : 
"  This  is  the  common  whore,  the  prostitute, 
The  mistress  in  the  art  of  wantonness. 
Knows  every  trick  and  labyrinth  of  desires 
That  are  immodest  ?" 

Christ.  You  judge  better  of  me. 
Or  my  affection  is  ill  placed  on  you  j 
Shall  I  turn  strumpet  1 

Doi:  No,  I  think  you  would  not ; 
Yet  A^enus,  whom  you  worship,  was  a  whore  j 
Flora,  the  foundress  of  the  public  stews. 
And  has,  for  that,  her  sacrifice  ;  your  great  god, 
Your  Jupiter,  a  loose  adulterer. 
Incestuous  with  his  sister  :  read  but  those 
That  have  canonized  them,  you'll  find  them  worse 
Than,  in  chaste  language,  I  can  speak  them  to  you. 
Are  they  immortal  then,  that  did  partake 
Of  human  weakness,  and  had  ample  share 
In  men's  most  base  affections  ;  subject  to 
Unchaste  loves,  anger,  bondage,  wounds,  as  men  are? 
Here,  Jupiter,  to  serve  his  lust,  turn'd  bull, 
The  shape  t,  indeed,  in  which  he  stole  Europa  ; 
Neptune,  for  gain,  builds  up  the  walls  of  Troy, 
As  a  day-labourer  ;  Apollo  keeps 
Admetus'  sheep  for  bread  ;  the  Lemnian  smith 
Sweats  at  the  Ibrge  for  hire  ;  Prometheus  here, 
With  his  still-growing  liver,  feeds  the  viilture  ; 
Saturn  bound  fast  in  hell  with  adamant  chains  ; 
And  thousands  more,  on  whom  abused  error 
Bestows  a  deity.     Will  you  then,  dear  sisters, 
For  I  would  have  you  such,  pay  your  devotions 
To  things  of  less  power  than  yourselves! 

Cal.  We  worship 
Their  good  deeds  in  their  images. 

Dor.  By  whom  fashion'd  1 
By  sinful  men.     I'll  tell  you  a  short  tale  J, 
Nor  can  you  but  confess  it  is  u  true  one  : 


•  l^hat   can   nor  do  me  hurt,  nor  protect  you  f\     More 
spirited,  and  more  in  tlie  autlior's  manner,  tlian  tlie  reading 
of  tiie  last  quarto,  which  the  modern  editors  follow  : 
That  cannot  do  me  hurt,  nor  protect  you  ? 

+  The  shape,  indeed,  &c.]  The  old  copies  read,  The  siiip, 
indeed,  &c.  Corrected  by  Coxeter.  [Omitted  in  edit,  of 
1813.] 

t 77/  tell  you  a  short  tale,  &c.]    I  once  thought 

I  liad  read   this  short  tale  in   Arnobius,  from  whom,   and 
from    Augiistin,    mnch   of  the   preceding,'    speech    is    taken 
but,    upon   looking   him   over  again,   1   can   scarcely  find   a 
trace   of   it.     Herodotus    has,   indeed,  a   story   of  a  king  o* 
Egypt  (Amasis),  which  bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  it 
I    but  the  application  is  altogether  different : — there  is  s.  baton 


CSCF.NE  IT.] 
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A  king  of  Egypt,  being  to  erpct 

The  image  of  0.siri:>,  -whom  tliey  honour, 

Took  from  the  matrons'  necks  the  richest  jewels, 

And  purest  gold,  as  the  materials, 

To  finish  up  his  work  ;  which  ptrfected, 

With  all  solemnitv  he  set  it  up, 

To  be  adored,  and  served  himself  his  idol  ; 

])esiring  it  to  give  him  victory 

Against  his  enemies  :  but,  being  overthi'own, 

Enraged  against  his  god  (these  are  fine  gods, 

Subject  to  human  fury  !),  he  took  down 

The  senseless  thing,  and  melting  it  again, 

He  made  a  bason,  in  which  eunuchs  wash'd 

His  concubine's  feet ;  and  for  this  sordid  use 

Some  months  it  served  :  his  mistress  proving  false, 

As  most  indeed  do  so,  and  grace  concluded 

Between  him  and  the  priests,  of  the  same  bason 

He  made  his  god  again  ! — Think,  think  of  this 

And  then  consider,  if  all  worldly  honours. 

Or  pleasures  that  do  leave  sharp  stings  behind  them, 

Have  power  to  win  such  as  have  reasonable  souls, 

To  put  their  trust  in  dross.  -, 

Cat.  Oh,  that  I  had  been  born 
Without  a  father  ! 

Christ.  Piety  to  him 
Hath  ruin'd  us  for  ever. 

Dor.  Think  not  so  ; 
Vou  may  repair  all  yet :  the  attribute 
That  sj)eaks  his  Godhead  most,  is  merciful  : 
Revenge  is  proper  to  the  fiends  you  worship. 
Yet  cwimot  strike  without  his  leave. — You  weep, — 
Oh,  'tis  a  heavenly  shower  !  celestial  balm 
To  cure  3'our  wounded  conscience  !  let  it  fall. 
Fail  thick  upon  it ;  and,  when  that  is  spent, 
I'll  help  it  witli  another  of  my  tears  : 
And  may  jour  true  repentance  prove  the  child 
Of  my  true  sorrow,  never  mother  had 
A  birth  so  happy  ! 

Cal.  We  are  caught  ourselves. 
That  came  to  take  you  ;  and,  assured  of  conquest. 
We  are  your  captives. 

Dor.  And  in  that  you  triumph  : 
\  our  victory  had  been  eternal  loss. 
And  this  j^our  loss  immortal  gain.     Fix  here. 
And  you  shall  feel  yourselves  inwardly  arm'd 
'Gainst  tortures,  death,  and  hell  : — but,  take  heed, 
sisters,  [suasions, 

That,   or  through   weakness,   threats,   or  mild  per- 
Though  of  a  father,  you  fall  not  into 
A  second  and  a  worse  apostacy. 

Cal.  Never,  oh  never  !  steel'd  by  your  example. 
We  dare  the  worst  of  tyranny. 

Christ.  Here's  our  warrant. 
You  shall  along  and  witness  it. 

Dor.  Be  confinn'd  then  ; 
And  rest  assured,  the  more  you  suffer  here, 
The  more  your  glory,  you  to  heaven  more  dear. 

[^Exeunt. 

« — 

SCENE  II.—The  Governor's  Palace. 

Enter  Artemia,   Sapritius,   Theophilus,  and 

Harpax. 
Artem.  Sapritius,  though  your  son  deserves  no  pity,. 
We  grieve  his  sickness  :  his  contempt  of  us, 
We  cast  behind  us,  and  look  back  upon 
His  service  done  to  CaBsar,  that  weighs  down 

of yold  in  wliicli  lie  and  his  <^nests  were  accii^lonied  to  fpit, 
wash  their  feet,  &c.  wliicli  is  torincd  into  a  god  :  but  wlitllier 
tliis  lijiflished  tlic.  pott  witii  any  hints,  I  cannot  undertake 
io  say. 


Our  just  displeasui'e.     If  his  malady 
Have  growth  from  his  restraint,  or  that  you  think 
His  liberty  can  cure  him,  let  him  have  it : 
Say,  we  forgive  him  freely. 

Sap.  \'o\xv  grace  binds  us 
Ever  your  humblest  vassals. 

Artem.   Use  all  means 
For  his  recovery  ;  though  yet  I  love  him, 
I  will  not  force  affection.     Jf  the  Christian, 
Whose  beauty  hath  out-rivall'd  me,  be  won 
To  be  of  our  belief,  let  him  enjoy  her  ; 
That  all  may  know,  when  the  cause  wills,  I  can 
Command  my  own  desires. 

Theoph.  }>e  happy  then, 
JMy  lord  Sapritius  :   I  am  confident. 
Such  eloquence  and  sweet  persuasion  dwell 
Upon  my  daughters'  tongues,  that  they  will  work 
'Jo  any  thing  they  please.  [her 

Sap.  1  wish  they  may  : 
Yet  'tis  no  easy  task  to  undertake. 
To  alter  a  perverse  and  obstinate  woman. 

[/I  shout  within  :  loud  music* 

Artem.  "What  means  this  shout .' 

Sap.  'Tis  seconded  with  music, 
Triumphant  music. — Ha  ! 

Enter  Sk.mpronius. 

Semp.  My  lord,  your  daughters. 
The  pillars  of  our  faith*,  having  converted. 
For  so  report  gives  out,  the  Christian  lady. 
The  image  of  great  Jupiter  born  before  them, 
Sue  for  access. 

Theoph.  My  soul  divined  as  much. 
Blest  be  the  time  when  first  they  saw  this  light! 
Their  mother,  when  she  bore  them  to  support 
My  feeble  age,  fill'd  not  my  longing  heart 
With  so  much  joy,  as  they  in  this  good  work 
Have  thrown  upon  me. 

Enter  Priest  with  the  Image  of  Jupiler,  incense  and 
censers ;  JoUoiced  by   Causta  and    Chrjsteta 
leading  DoRoinEA. 

W^elcome,  oh,  thrice  welcome, 

Daughters,  both  of  my  bodv  and  my  mind ! 

Let  me  embrace  in  you  my  bliss,  my  comfort ; 

And,  Dorothea,  now  more  welcome  too. 

Than  if  jou  never  had  fallen  off!   I  am  ravish'd 

With  the  excess  of  joy  : — speak,  happy  daughters, 

The  blest  event.  • 

Cal.  We  never  gain'd  so  much 
By  any  undertrsking. 

Theoph.  O  my  dear  girl, 
Our  gods  reward  thee  ! 

Dor.  Nor  was  ever  time 
On  my  part  better  spent. 

Christ.  \Ye  are  all  now 
Of  one  opinion. 

Theoph.  My  best  Christeta  ! 
INIadam,  if  ever  you  did  grace  to  worth. 
Vouchsafe  your  princely  hands. 

Artem.  ]\lost  willingly 

Do  you  refuse  it ! 

Cal.  Let  us  first  deserve  it.  [prepare 

Theoph.  My  own  child   still!   here  set  our  god; 
The  incense  quickly:   Come,  fair  Dorothea, 
I  will  myself  support  you  ; — now  kneel  down 
And  pay  your  vows  to  Jupiter. 

*  7'he  pillars  ofourfnUh,  <kc  i  Here  as  in  many  other 
pliices.  the  hnijiia^e  of  Christianity  artd  paganism  is  <on- 
tuiiiided  ; /aiV/j  was  alwajs  the  distinctive  term  lor  the 
former,  in  ouuKgition  to  litalhenism. 
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Dor.  I  shall  do  it 
Better  by  their  example. 

Theoph.  Thev  shall  guide  you, 
Ihey  are  familiar  with  the  sacrifice. 
Forward,  my  twins  of  comfort,  and,  to  teach  her. 
Make  a  joint  offering. 

Christ.  Thus ['^'^.V  f^oth  spit  at  the  image, 

Cal.  And  thus throw  it  down,  and  spurji  it. 

Harp.  Profane, 
And  impious  !   stand  you  now  like  a  statue? 
Are  you  the  champion  of  the  gods  ?  where  is 
Your  holy  zeal,  your  anger  ? 

Theoph.  I  am  blasted  ; 
And,  as  my  feet  were  rooted  here,  I  find 
T  have  no  motion  ;  I  would  I  had  no  sight  too  ! 
Or  if  my  eyes  can  serve  to  any  use*, 
Give  me,  thou  injured  Power!  a  sea  of  tears. 
To  expiate  this  madness  in  my  daughters  ; 
For,  being  themselves,  they  would  have  trembled  at 

So  blasphemous  a  deed  in  any  other  : ■ 

For  my  sake,  hold  awhile  thy  dreadful  thunder, 
And  give  me  patience  to  demand  a  reason 
For  this  accursed  act. 

Dor.  'Tvvas  bravely  done.        [should  look  on  you 

Theoh.  Peace,   damn'd    enchantress,    peace! — I 
With  eyes  made  red  with  fury,  and  my  hand. 
That  shakes  with  rage,   should   much  outstrip  my 

tongue. 
And  seal  my  vengeance  on  your  hearts ; — but  nature. 
To  you  that  have  fallen  once,  bids  me  again 
To  be  a  f\ither.     Oh  !  how  durst  you  tempt 
The  anger  of  great  Jove  ? 

Dor.  Alack.,  poor  Jove  ! 
He  is  no  swaggerer ;  how  smug  he  stands  ' 
He'll  take  a  kick,  or  any  thing. 

Sap.  Stop  her  mouth. 

Dor.  It  is  the  patient'st  godlingf;  do  not  fear  him  ; 
He  would  not  hurt  the  thief  that  "stole  away 
Two  of  his  goMen  locks  ;  indeed  he  could  not: 
And  still  'tis  the  same  quiet  thing 

Theop.  Blasphemer ! 
Ingenious  cruelty  shall  punish  this  ; 
Thou  an  past  hope  :  but  for  you  yett,  dear  daughters, 
Again  bewitch'd,  the  dew  of  mild  forgiveness 
]May  gently  fall,  provided  you  deserve  it 
With  true  contrition  :  be  yourselves  again  ; 
Sue  to  the  ofiended  deity. 

Christ.  Not  to  be 
The  mistress  of  the  earth. 

Cat.  I  will  not  ofier 
A  grain  of  incense  to  it,  much  less  kneel. 
Nor  look  on  it  but  with  contempt  and  scorn, 
To  have  a  thousand  years  conferr'd  upon  me 
Of  worldly  blessings.     We  profess  ourselves 
To  be,  like  Dorothea,  Christians, 
And  owe  her  tor  that  happiness. 

Theop.  JMy  ears 
Receive,  in  hearing  this,  all  deadly  charms, 
Powerful  to  make  man  wretched. 

Artem.  Are  these  they 
Vou  bragg'd  could  convert  others  I 


•  Or  if  my  eyes  can  serve  to  any  use,]  The  modern 
editors  read  : 

Or  if  mil  eijes  can  serve  to  any  other  vse. 
Other,  whicli  destroys  at  once  the  iij.  tre  and  the  .«ense    is 
an  absurd  inleipolation  of  (he  quartos  1031  and  IGGI        ' 

t  Dor.  It  is  the  paiienfst  yodV.ny  ;  I  l,ave  inserted  this 
word  at  tlie  riToirMii.ndation  ot  Mr.  M.  Mason.  The  old 
conies  concur  in  reading  ancient'st. 

^  t>i<tforyou  yet,]   Yet,  which  completes  the  verse 

t  now  restored  from  the  first  edil'cn.  ' 


Sap.  That  want  strength 
To  stand  themselves ! 

Harp.  Your  honour  is  engaged, 
The  credit  of  your  cause  depends  upon  it ; 
Something  you  must  do  suddenly. 

Theoph.  And  1  will. 

Harp.  'Jhey  merit  death  ;  but,  falling  by  your  hand, 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  just  revenge. 
And  holy  fury  in  you. 

Theoph.  Do  not  blow 
The  furnace  of  a  wrath  thrice  hot  already  ; 
.^tna  is  in  my  breast,  wildfire  burns  here, 
Which  only  blood  must  quench.      Incensed  Power  I 
Which  from  mv  infancy  I  have  adored. 
Look  dow^n  w  ith  favourable  beams  upon 
The  sacrifice,  though  not  allow'd  thy  priest. 
Which  I  will  offer  to  thee ,  and  be  pleased 
(My  fiery  zeal  inciting  me  to  act) 
To  call  that  justice  others  may  style  murder. 
Come,  you  accurs'd,  thus  by  the  hair  I  drag  you 
Before  this  holy  altar  ;  thus  look  on  you, 
Lpss  pitiful  than  tigers  to  their  prey : 
And  thus  with  mine  own  hand  I  take  that  life 
Which  I  gave  to  you.  IKills  them. 

Dor.  O  most  cruel  butcher  ! 

Theoph.  My  anger  ends  not  here :  hell's  dreadful 
Receive  into  thy  ever-open  gates,  [porter. 

7  heir  damned  souls,  and  let  the  Furies'  whips 
On  them  alone  be  wasted  ;  and,  when  death 
Closes  these  eyes,  'twill  be  Elysium  to  me 
To  hear  their  shrieks  and  bowlings.  Make  me,  Pluto, 
Thy  instrument  to  furnish  thee  with  souls 
Of  that  accursed  sect ;  nor  let  me  fall, 
Till  my  fell  vengeance  hath  consumed  them  all. 

[Exit,  Harpax  hugging  him. 

Artem.  'Tis  a  brave  zeal*. 

[Enter  Angela  smiling. 

Dor.  Oh,  call  him  back  again. 
Call  back  your  hangman  !  here's  one  prisoner  left 
To  be  the  subject  of  his  knife. 

Art.  Not  so  ; 
We  are  not  so  near  reconciled  unto  thee  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  perish  such  an  easy  way. 
Be  she  your  charge,  Sapritius,  now  ;  and  suffer 
None  to  come  near  her,  till  we  have  found  out 
Some  torments  worthy  of  her. 

Ang.  Courage,  mistress. 
These  martyrs  but  prepare  your  glorious  fate ; 
You  shall  exceed  them,  and  not  imitate.         [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Dorothea's  House. 
Enter  SruNGius  and  Hircius,  ragged,  at  opposite  doorS' 

Hir.  Spungius  !  [tattered  woidd*  ? 

Sptm.  My  fine  rogue,  how  is  it  ?  how   goes  this 

Hir.  Hast  any  money  ? 

Spun.  IMoney  !  No,  The  tavern  ivy  clings  about 
my  money,  and  kills  it.     Hast  thou  any  money l  ? 

Hir.  No.  My  money  is  a  mad  bull ;  and  finding 
any  gap  opened,  away  it  runs. 

*  Artent  "J'is  a  brave  zeal.]  The  first  two  quartos  have 
a  stage  direction  here,  which  Coxeter  and  M.  Mason  loi- 
low  :  Enter  Artemia  lauiihiny.  Bnt  Arteniia  continnes  on 
tiie  stat;e  :  the  error  was  (-een  and  removed  by  the  quarto 
1G5I,  which  reads  as  1  have  tiven  it. 

+   how  goes   this  tattered   world?'    These    odioti 

wretches— but  they  are  not  woith  a  line.  Mr.  Malone  ob- 
.serves  tlut  tattered  is  spelt  with  an  o  in  tiie  ohi  editions  o| 
Shak^peare :  tiiis  is  the  first  o)iportunity  I  have  ha;>  fc 
iiientionin'4,  that  Massinsier  contVrnis  to  the  same  practice 
Tilt  modem  editors  sometimes  adopt  one  imide  of  spelling 
it,  and  .'onietimcs  another,  as  if  the  woids  were  ditterenti 
It  is  best  to  be  uniform. 
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Spun.  I  see  then  a  tavern  nnd  a  bawdy-house  have 
faces  much  alike  ;  the  one  hath  red  grates  next  the 
door,  the  other  Iv.itli  peeping- holes  within- doors  : 
the  tavern  hath  evermore  a  bush,  the  bawdv-house 
sometimes  neither  hedge  nor  bush.  From  a  tavern 
man  comes  reeling  ;  from  a  bawdy-house,  not  able 
to  stand  In  the  tavern  you  are  cozen'd  with  paltry 
wine  ;  ma  bawdy-house,  by  a  painted  whore  :  money 
mav  have  wine,  and  a  whore  will  have  money  ;  but 
to  neither  can  you  ciy,  Drawer,  you  rogue  !  or. 
Keep  door,  rotten  bawd  !  without  a  silver  whistle  : — 
\Ve  are  justly  plagued,  therefore,  for  running  from 
our  mistress. 

Hir.  Thou  didst  ;  I  did  not :  Yet  I  had  run  too, 
but  (hat  one  gave  me  turpentine  pills,  and  that  staid 
mv  running, 

Spun.  Well  !  the  thread  of  my  life  is  dra\vn  through 
the  needle  of  necessity,  Avhose  eye,  looking  upon  my 
lousy  breeches,  cries  out  it  cannot  mend  them  ;  which 
so  pricks  the  linings  of  my  body  (and  those  are, 
heut,  lights,  lungs,  guts,  and  midriff),  that  I  beg 
on  my  knees,  to  have  Atropos,  the  tailor  to  the  Des- 
tinies, to  take  her  sheers,  and  cut  my  thread  in  two, 
or  to  heat  the  iron  goose  of  mortality,  and  so  press 
me  to  death. 

Hir.  Sure  thy  father  was  some  botcher,  and  thy 
hungry  tongue  bit  off  these  shreds  of  complaiiats,  to 
patch  up  the  elbows  of  thy  nitty  eloquence. 

Spun.  And  what  was  thy  father  ? 

Hir.  A  low-minded  cobler,  a  cobler  whose  zeal  set 
many  a  woman  upright ;  the  remembrance  of  whose 
awl(  I  now  having  notliing)thrust5  such  scurvyatitches 
into  my  soul,  that  the  heel  of  my  happiness  is  gone 
awry. 

Spun.  Pity  that  e'er  thou  trod'st  thy  shoe  awry. 

Hir.  Long  I  cannot  last ;  for  all  sowterly  wax  of 
comfort  melting  away,  and  misery  taking  the  length 
of  my  foot,  It  boots  not  me  to  sue  for  life,  when  all 
my  hopes  are  seam-rent,  and  go  wet-shod. 

Spun.  This  shews  thou  art  a  cobler's  son,  by  going 
through  stitch  :  O  Hircius,  would  thou  and  I  were 
so  happy  to  be  coblers  ! 

Hir.  So  v.ould  I  ;  for  both  of  us  being  weary  of 
our  lives,  should  then  be  sure  of  shoemakers'  ends. 

Spun.  I  see  the  beginning  of  my  end,  for  I  am 
almost  starved. 

Hir.  So  am  not  I ;  but  I  am  more  than  famish'd. 

Spun.  All  the  members  in  my  body  are  in  a  re- 
bellion one  against  another. 

Hir.  So  are  mine  ;  and  nothing  but  a  cook,  being 
a  constable,  can  appease  them,  presenting  to  my  nose 
instead  of  his  painted  staff,  a  spit  full  of  roast  meat. 

Spun.  But  in  this  rebellion,  what  uproars  do  they 
make  !  my  belly  cries  to  my  mouth,  Why  dost  not 
gape  and  feed  me  ? 

Hir.  And  my  mouth  sets  out  a  throat  to  my  hand, 
\\  by  dost  not  thou  lift  up  meat,  and  cram  mv  chops 
with  it  ? 

Spun.  Then  my  hand  hath  a  fling  at  mine  eyes 
because  they  look  not  out,  and  shark  for  victuals. 

Hir.  Which  mine  eves  seeing,  full  of  tears,  cry 
aloud,  and  curse  my  feet,  for  not  ambling  up  and 
down  to  feed  colon,  sithence  if  good  meat  be  in  any 
place,  'tis  known  my  feet  can  smell. 

Spun.  But  then  my  feet,  like  lazy  rogues,  lie  still, 
and  had  rather  do  nothing,  than  run  to  and  fro  to 
f;urchase  any  thing. 

Hir.  Why,  among  so  many  millions  of  people, 
should  thou  and  I  only  be  miserable  tatterdemaUions, 
ragamuthns,  and  lousy  desperates  ] 


Spun.  Thou  art  a  mere  I-am-an-o,  I-am-an-as  : 
consider  the  whole  world,  and  'tis  as  we  are. 

Hir.  Lousy, beggarly  !  thou  whoreson  assa  foetida? 

Spun.  Worse  ;  all  tottering,  all  out  of  frame,  thou 
fooliamini ! 

Hir.  As  how,  arsenic  ?  comft,  make  the  world 
smart. 

Spun.  Old  honour  goes  on  crutches,  beggary  rides 
caroched ;  honest  men  make  feasts,  knaves  sit  at 
tables,  cowards  are  lapp'd  in  velvet,  soldiers  (as  we) 
in  rags  ;  beauty  turns  whore,  whore,  bawd,  and  both 
die  of  the  pox  :  why  then,  when  all  the  world 
stumbles,  should  thou  and  I  walk  upright  1 

Hir.  Stop,  look!  who's  yonfler"* 

Enter  Angelo. 

Spun.  Fellow  Angelo!  how  does  my  little  man, 

Ang.  Yes  ;  [well '? 

And  would  you  did  so,  too.  Where  are  your  clothes? 

Hir.  Clothes  !  You  see  every  woman  almost  go 
in  lier  loose  gown,  and  why  should  not  we  h<xve  our 
clothes  loose  ? 

Spun.  W^ould  they  were  loose  ! 

Ang.  WHiy,  where  are  they? 

Spun.  Where  many  a  velvet  cloak,  I  warrant,  at 
this  hour,  keeps  them  company  ;  they  are  pawned 
to  a  broker. 

Ang.  Why  pawn'd  ?  where's  all  the  gold  I  left 
with  you  ? 

Hir.  The  gold  !  we  put  that  into  a  scrivener's 
hands,  and  he  hath  cozened  us. 

Spun.  And  therefore,  I  prithee,  Angelo,  if  thou 
hast  another  purse,  let  it  be  confiscate,  and  brought 
to  devastation.  [way 

Ang.  Are  you  made  all   of  lies?     I  know  which 
Your  guilt-wing'd  pieces  flew.     I  will  no  more 
Be  mockt  by  you  :  be  sorry  for  your  riots, 
Tame  your  wild  flesh  by  labour  ;  eat  the  bread 
Got  with  hard  hands  ;  let  sorrow  be  your  whip, 
To  draw  drops  of  repentance  from  your  heart : 
When  I  read  this  amendment  in  your  eyes. 
You  shall  not  want  ;  till  then,  my  pity  dies.     [Exit. 

Spun.  Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  this  scurvy  puerilis 
should  give  us  lessons. 

Hir.  I  have  dwelt,  thou  know'st,  a  long  time  in 
the  suburbs  of  conscience,  and  they  are  ever  bawdy ; 
but  now  my  heart  shall  take  a  house  within  the 
walls  of  honesty. 

Enter  Harpax  behind. 

Spun.  0  you  drawers  of  wine,  draw  me  no  mora 
to  the  bar  of  beggary  ;  the  sound  of  score  a  pottle  oj 
sack,  is  worse  than  the  noise  of  a  scolding  oyster- 
wench,  or  two  cats  incorporating. 

Harp.  This  must  not  be — 1  do  not  like  when 
conscience  [teu- . 

Thaws  ;  keep  her  frozen  still.     How  now,  my  mas- 
Dejected  1    drooping?    drown'd    in   tears?    clothes 
torn  ?  [wind 

Lean,  and  ill  colour'd  ?  sighing  ?  where's  the  whirl- 
Which  raises  all  these  mischiefs  ?  I  have  seen  you 
Drawn  better  on't.     O !  but  a  spirit  told  me 
You  both  would  come  to  this,  when  in  you  thrust* 
Yourselves  into  the  service  of  that  lady,     [praying  ? 
W^ho    shortly   now  must  die.       Where's   now    h^r 


* when  in  you   thrust.]     In,  which   completes  the 

verse,  was  omitu-d  by  Mr.  M.  Mhsiui,  froiii  hii  oiiiniou 
perhaps,  that  it  was  snpeiHuous  to  the  si  n  e.  But  this  was 
the  langnage  of  the  times  :  tor  tiie  rest,  this  whole  act  it 
most  care) -ssly  priatel  by  the  iH't  editors. 
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What  good  got  yon  by  wearing  out  your  feet, 
To  run  on  scurvy  errands  To  the  poor, 
And  to  bear  money  to  a  sort*  of"  rogue 
And  lousy  prisoners  1 

Hlr.  Pox  on  them  !  I  never  prospered  since  I  did 
it. 

Spun.  Had  I  been  a  pagan  still,  I  should  not 
have  spit  white  for  want  of  drink  ;  but  come  to  any 
vintner  now,  and  bid  him  trust  me,  because  1  turned 
Christian,  and  he  cries,  Poh  ! 

Harp.  You're  rightly  served  ;  before  that  peevishf 
lady 
Had  to  do  with  you,  women,  wine  and  money 
Flow'd  in  abundance  with  you,  did  it  not  1 

Hir.  Oh,  those  days  !  those  days ! 

Harp.  Beat  not  your  breasts,  tear  not  your  hair 
in  madness ; 
Those  days  shall  come  again,  be  ruled  by  me, 
And  better,  mark  me,  better. 

Spu)i.  I  have  seen  you,  sir,  as  I  take  it,  an  attendant 
on  the  lord  Theophilus. 

Harp.  Yes,  yes  ;  in  shew  his  servant ;  but  hark, 
Take  heed  no  body  listens.  [hither  ! — 

Spun.  Not  a  mouse  stirs. 

Harp.  I  am  a  prince  disguised. 

Hlr.  Disguised  !   how  ?  drunk  ? 

Harp  Yes,  my  fine  boy  !  I'll  drink  too,  and  be 
1  am  a  prince,  and  any  man  by  me,  [drunk  ; 

Let  him  but  keep  my  rules,  shall  soon  grow  rich, 
Exceeding  rich,  most  infinitely  rich  : 
He  that  shall  serve  me,  is  not  starved  from  pleasures 
As  other  poor  knaves  are  ;  no,  take  their  fill. 

Spun,  liut  that,  sir,  we're  so  ragged 

Harp.  You'll  say,  you'd  serve  me  ? 

Hir.  Before  any  master  under  the  zodiac. 

Harp.  For  clotlies  no  matter  ;  I've  a  mind  to  both. 
And  one  thing  I  like  in  you  ;  now  that  you  see 
The  bonfire  of  your  lady's  state  burnt  out, 
Y  ou  give  it  over,  do  you  not  ? 

Hir.  Let  her  be  hang'd  ! 

Spun.  And  pox'd  ! 

Harp.  Why,  now  you're  mine; 
Come,  let  my  bosom  touch  you. 

Spun.  We  have  bugs,  sir. 

Harp.  There's  money,  fetch  your  clothes  home  ; 
there's  for  you. 


•  And  to  bear  mcney  to  a  sort  of  rogue s,-&ic.]     Or,  as  we 
flioull  now  say— fort  set,  or    parcel  of  rogues.      The  word 
occurs  so  frequently  in  this  sense,  in  tmr  old  writers,  tliat  it 
seems  almost  iiniiecessaiy  to  ti'^t  any  examples  of  it : 
"  Here  are  a  sort  of  poor  petitioners, 
That  are  importunate."  Spanish  Tragedy. 

Again  : 

•'  And,  like  a  sort  of  true  born  scavengcis, 
Scour  me  this  famous  realm  of  enemies." 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
(This  word,  with  asimilar.nieaning  to  that  here  intended, 
fre(iuently  occurs   in  Shakspeare,  as  "  But  they  can   see  a 
«or^  of  Traitors  here." — Richaid,  II. 

Ai^'ain  in  Ri«;hard  III.  "  a  aoj-/ of  \ agabonds,  rascals,  and 
runaways." — Ed). 

+ before  that  pcevisii  Itdy 

Had   to  do   with   you,]  Peevish   is  foolish ;  thus,  in  the 
Merry  If  ives  of  II  indsor,  Mrs.  Quickly  says  of  her  felbw- 
cervaiit,  "  His  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  jiiven  to  prayer;  he 
IS  something  j'CCDjVi  that  way."     Mr    Malone  thinks  tliis  to 
be  one  of  danie   Quickly's  blunders,  and   that  she  means  to 
say   precise:     but    1    believe    he    is   uiivlaken.     In    Ilycke 
Scorner,  the  word  is  used  in  the  very  sense  here  given  : 
'  For  an  I  sholde  do  after  your  scole 
To  learn  to  pater  to  make  me  pcvysse." 
Again,    in    Cod's  lievenge  against   Adultery;  "  Albcmare 
kept  a  man-fool  of   some   loity  yeais  old    in  his  house,  ^^llo 
indeed  was  so  nwun My  peevish,  as  not  Milan,  haidly  Italy, 
could  match  him  for  simplicity." 


Hir.  Avoid,  vermin  !    give  over  our  mistress  ! 
man  cannot  prosper  worse,  if  he  serve  the  devil. 

Harp.  How  !  the  devil  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  now  of 
the  devil. 

He's  no  such  horrid  creature  ;  cloven-footed 
Black,  saucer-eyed,  his  nostrils  breathing  fire, 
As  these  lying  Christians  make  him. 

Both.  No! 

Harp.  He's  more  loving 
To  man,  than  man  tc  man  is*. 

Hir.  Is  he  so  ?  Would  we  two  might  come 
acquainted  with  him ! 

Harp.  You  shall:  he's  a  wondrous  good  fellow, 
i   loves  a  cup  of  wine,  a  whore,  any  thing;    if  you 
have  money,  it's  ten  to  one  but  I'll  bring  him  to 
him. 
some  tavern  to  you  or  other. 

Spun.  I'll  bespeak  the  best  room  in  the  house  foi 

Harp.  Some  people  he  cannot  endure. 

Hir.  We'll  give  him  no  such  cause. 

Harp.  He  hates  a  civil  lawyer,  as  a  soldier  does 
peace. 

Spun.  How  a  commoner!  I 

Harp.  Loves  him  from  the  teeth  outward. 

Spun.  Pray,  my  lord  ai;d  prince,  let  me  encounter 
you  with  one  foolish  question:  does  the  devil  eat- 
any  mace  in  his  broth  ? 

Harp.  Exceeding  much,  when  his  burning  fever 
takes  him  ;  and  then  he  has  the  knuckles  of  a  bailiff 
boiled  to  his  breakfast. 

Hir.  Then,  my  lord,  he  loves  a  catchpole,  does  he 
not? 

Harp.  As  a  bearward  doth  a  dog.  A  catchpole  ' 
he  hath  sworn,  if  ever  he  dies,  to  make  a  serjeant  his 
heir,  and  a  yeoman  his  overseer. 

Spun.  How  if  he  come  to  any  great  man's  gate, 
will  the  porter  let  him  come  in,  sir ! 

Harp.  Oh  !  he  loves  porters  of  great  men's  gates 
because  they  are  ever  so  near  the  wicket. 

Hir.  Do  not  tliey  whom  he  makes  much  on,  for 
all  his  stroaking  their  cheeks,  lead  hellish  lives 
under  him  ? 

Harp.  No,  no,  no,  no ;  he  will  be  damn'd  before 
1   he   hurts    any   man  :    do   but   you  (when   you    are 
throughly  acquainted  with  him)  ask  for  any  thing, 
see  if  it  does  not  come. 

Spun.  Any  thing ! 

Harp.  Call  for  a  delicate  rare  whore,  she  is  brought 
you, 

Hir.  Oh!  my  elbow  itches.  ^'V ill  the  devil  keep 
the  door? 

Harp.  Be  drunk  as  a  beggar,  he  helps  you  home. 

Spun.  O  my  fine  devil !  some  watchman,  I  war- 
rant ;  I  wonder  who  is  his  constable. 

Harp.  Will  you  swear,  roar,  swagger?  lie  claps 
you 

Hir.  Plow  ?  on  the  chaps  ? 

Harp.  No,  on  the  shoulder  ;  and  cries,  0,  my 
brave  boys!   Will  any  of  you  kill  a  man? 

Spun.  Yes,  yes;  1,  I. 

Harp.  What  is  his  word?  Hang!  hang!  tis 
nothing. — Or  stab  a  woman? 

♦    Harp.  Ife's  more  loving 

To  man,  than  man  to  man  is\  Though  this  horrid  pros- 
titution of  that  tine  sentiment  in  Juvenal,  Carior  est  iilia 
homo  quuni  sibi,  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  character  lor 
llie  speaker  ;  it  were  to  be  wished  it  had  not  been  eniploytd. 
'I'o  say  the  truth,  the  whole  of  this  scene,  nioie  especially 
what  yet  remains  of  it,  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  profli-iale. 

+  Spun.  Jlow  a  commoner  i]  That  is  a  common  lawyer. 
M.  Mason. 
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Hir.  Yes,  yes ;  T,  I. 

Harp.  Here  is  the  worst  word  he  gives  you:  A 
pox  on't,  go  on  ! 

Hir.  O  inveigling  rascal ! — I  am  ravish 'd. 

Harp.  Go,  get  your  clothes  ;  turn  up  your  glass 
of  youth, 
And  let  the  sands  run  merrily ;  nor  do  I  care 
From  what  a  lavish  hand  your  money  flies, 
So  you  give  none  awny  to  bt'ggars 

Hir.  Hang  them ! 

Harp.  And  to  the  scrubbing  poor. 

Hir.  I'll  see  them  hang'd  first. 

Harp.  One  service  you  must  do  me. 

Both.  Any  thing. 

Harp.  Your  mistress,  Dorothea,  ere  she  suffers, 
Is  to  be  put  to  tortures  :  have  you  hearts 


To  tear  her  into  shrieks,  to  fetch  her  soul 
Up  in  the  pangs  of  death,  yet  not  to  die  ? 

Hir.  Suppose  this  she,  and  that  1  had  no  hands, 
here's  my  teeth. 

Spun.  Suppose  this  she,  and  that  I  had  no  teeth, 
here's  my  nails. 

Hir.  But  will  not  you  be  there,  sir?  [master 

Harp.  No,  not  for  hills  of  diamonds;  the  grand 
Who  schools  her  in  the  Christian  discipline. 
Abhors  my  company  :   should  I  be  there,      [quarrel 
You'd  think   all   hell   broke   loose,   we    should  e9 
Ply  you  this  business  ;  he,  her  flesh  who  spares, 
Is  lost,  and  in  my  love  never  more  shares.        [Ext*. 

Spun.  Here's  a  master,  you  rogue  ! 

Hir.  Sure  he  cannot  choose  but  have  a  horrible 
number  of  servants.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV 


SCENE  I.— The  Governor's  Palace. 

Antoninus  sick,  with  Doctors  about  him; 
Satkitius  and  Macrinus. 

Sap.  O  you,  that  are  half  gods,  lengthen  that  life 
Their  deities  lend  us  ;  turn  o'er  all  the  volumes 
Of  your  mysterious  .lEsculapian  science, 
T'  increase  the  number  of  this  young  man's  days  ; 
And,  for  eacli  minute  of  his  time  prolong'd, 
Your  fee  shall  be  a  piece  of  Roman  gold 
With  Cajsar's  stamp,  such  as  he  sends  his  captains 
When  in  the  wars  they  earn  well  :  do  but  save  him. 
And,  as  he's  half  myself,  be  you  all  mine.        [hand 

Doct.  What    art  can  do,  we    premise  ;    physic's 
As  apt  is  to  destroy  as  to  preserve, 
If  lieaven  make  not  the  med'cine  :  all  this  wl.ile, 
Our  skill  hath  combat  held  with  his  disease  ; 
But  'tis  so  arm'd,  and  a  deep  melancholy, 
To  be  such  in  part  with  death*,  we  are  in  fear 
1  he  grave  must  mock  cur  labours. 

Mac.  1  have  been 
His  keeper  in  this  sickness,  with  siich  eyes 
As  I  have  seen  my  mother  watch  o'er  me ; 
And,  from  that  observation,  sure  I  find 
It  is  a  midwife  must  deliver  him. 

Sap.  is  he  with  child  ?  a  mill  wife  t  ! 

Mac.  Yes,  with  child  ; 
And  will,  I  fear,  lose  life,  if  by  a  woman 
He  is  not  brought  to  bed.     Stand  by  his  pillow 
Some  little  while,  and  in  his  broken  slumbers, 
Him  shall  you  herir  cry  out  on  Dorothea  ; 
And,  when  his  arms  flv  open  to  catch  her, 
Closing  together,  he  fails  fast  asleep. 
Pleased  with  erabracings  of  her  airy  form. 
Physicians  but  torment  him,  his  disease 
Laughs  at  their  gibberish  language  ;  let  him  hear 
The  voice  of  Dorothea,  nay,  but  the  name, 
He  starts  up  with  high  colour  in  his  face : 


•  To  be  guch  in  part  with  death,^  Mr.  M.  Mason  reads, 
after  Coxettr,  7  b  such  iii  part  with  death,  and  explains  it 
to  mean  "  To  sucli  a  dej;i\e."  1  douht  whether  he  undcr- 
Btood  his  own  explanatiou  or  not.  The  genuine  reading, 
which  I  have  restored,  takes  away  all  ditiiculty  fro.n  the 
paksage. 

t  Sap.  Is  he  with  chid?  a  midwife  !\  The  modern 
e*l»tori   lead,  4  midwife'  is  he  with  child  7  Had    they  no 

5 


She,  or  none,  cures  him;  and  how  that  can  be, 
The  princess'  strict  command,  barring  that  happineaa, 
To  me  impossible  seems. 

Sap.  To  me  it  shall  not ; 
I'll  be  no  subject  to  the  greatest  Caesar 
Was  ever  crown'd  with  laurel,  rather  than  cease 
To  be  a  father.  [Ex^. 

Mac.  Silence,  sir,  he  wakes. 

Anton.  Thou  kill'st  me,  Dorothea;  oh,  Dorotheal 

Blac.  She's  here  : — enjoy  her. 

Anton.  Where?   Why  do  you  mock  me  ? 
Age  on  my  head  hath  stuck  no  white  hairs  yet, 
Yet  I  am  an  old  man,  a  fond  doating  fool 
Upon  a  woman.     I,  to  buy  her  beaut}'-, 
(In  truth  I  am  bewitch'd,)  ofll^er  my  life. 
And  she,  for  my  acquaintance,  hazards  hers  ; 
Yet,  for  our  equal  suft'erings  none  holds  out 
A  hand  of  pity. 

Doct.  Let  him  have  some  music. 

Anton.  Hell  on  your  fiddling! 

Doct.  Take  again  your  bed,  sir , 
Sleep  is  a  sovereign  physic. 

Anton.  Take  an  ass's  head,  sir  : 
Confusion  on  your  fooleries,  your  charms  t — 
Thou  stinking  clyster-pipe,  where's  the  god  of  resl. 
Thy  pills  and  base  apothecary  drugs 
Threaten'd  to  bring  unto  me  ?     Out,  you  impostors  I 
Quacksalving,  cheating  mountebanks  !  your  skill 
Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men  kill, 

Mac.  Oh,  be  yourself,  dear  friend. 

Anton.  Myself,  IMacrinus  ! 
How  can  I  be  myself  when  I  am  mangled 
Into  a  thousand  pieces  ?  here  moves  my  head. 
But  where's  my  heart?  wherever — that  lies  dead. 

Re-enter    SApniTius,  dragging  in  Dorothea  by  tft< 
hair,  Angelo  attending. 

Sap.  Follow  me,  thou  damn'd  sorceress  I  call  iip 
thy  spirits. 
And,  if  they  can,  now  let  them  from  my  hai  d 
Untwine  these  witching  hairs. 

Anton.  I  am  that  spirit  : 
Or,  if  I  be  not,  were  you  not  my  father. 
One  made  of  iron  should  hew  that  band  in  pieces* 
That  so  defaces  this  sweet  monument 
Of  my  love's  beauty. 

Sap.  Art  thou  sick  ? 
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Anton.  To  death. 

Sap.  Wouldst  thou  recover  ? 

Anton.   Would  I  live  in  bliss  ! 

Sap.  And  do  thine  eyes  shoot  daggers  at  that  man 
That  brings  thee  health? 

Anton.  It  is  not  in  the  vv'orld. 

Sap.  it's  here. 

Anton.  To  treasure*,  by  enchantment  lock'd 
In  caves  as  deep  as  hell,  am  1  as  near. 

Sap.   Break  that  enchanted  cave  ;  enter,  and  rifle 
The  spoils  thy  lust  hunts  after  ;  I  descend 
To  a  base  office,  and  become  thy  pander. 
In  bringing   thee  this  proud  thing :  make  her  thy 

whore. 
Thy  health  lies  here  ;  if  she  deny  to  give  it. 
Force  it:  imagine  thou  assault'st  a  town's 
Weak  wall  ;  tot  'tis  thine  own,  but  beat  this  down. 
Come,  and,  unseen,  be  witness  to  this  battery 
How  the  coy  strumpet  yields +. 

Doct.  Shall  the  boy  stay,  sir? 

Sap    No  matter  for  the  boy  : — pages  are  used 
To  these  odd  bauwdy  shufflings ;  and,  indeed,  are 
'Iliose  little  young  snakes  in  a  fury's  head. 
Will  stiug  worse  than  the  great  ones. 
Let  the  pimp  stay.  ^Exeunt  Sap.  Mac.  and  Doct, 

Dor.  O,  guard  me,  angels  ! 
What  tragedy  must  begin  now? 

Anton,  When  a  tiger 
Leaps  into  a  timorous  herd,  with  ravenous  jaws, 
Being  hunger-starved,  what  tragedy  then  begins  ? 

Dor.  Death  :   I  am  happy  so  ;  you,  hitherto, 
Have  still  had  goodness  sphered  within  your  eyes, 
Let  not  that  orb  be  b  oken  |. 

Ang.   Fear  not,  mistress  ; 
If  he  dare  offer  violence,  we  two 
Are  strong  enough  for  such  a  sickly  man. 

Dor.  Wliat  is  your  horrid  purpose,  sir  ?  your  eye 
Bears  danger  in  it. 

Anton.  I  must 

Dor.   What? 

Sap.  [within.']  Speak  it  out. 

Anton.  Climb  that  sweet  virgin  tree. 

Sap.  [within.]  Plague  o'  your  trees. 

Anton.  And  piuck  that  fruit  which  none,  I  think, 
e'er  tasted. 
Sap.  [within.]  A  soldier,  and  stand  fumbling  so! 

Dor.  Oh,  kill  me,  [kneels. 

And  heaven  will  take  it  as  a  sacrifice; 
But,  if  you  play  the  ravisher,  there  is 
A  hell  to  swallow  you. 

Sap.  [within.]   Let  her  swallow  thee  ! 

Anton.  Rise  : — for  tlie  Roman  empire,  Dorothea, 
i  would  not  wound  thine  honour.    Pleasures  forced 
Are  unripe  apples  ;   sour,  not  worth  the  plucking  : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  'tis  my  father's  will, 
That  I  should  seize  upon  you,  as  my  prey  ; 

•  Ant.  To  treasure,  Sec]  Tlii«  is  the  emendation  of  Mr. 
M.  Mason.  It  appears  a  liappy  substitution  for  the  old 
reading,  which  was,  O  treasure,  ike. 

t  Come,  and,  unseen,  be  witness  to  this  battery 

How  the  coy  strumpet  yie.lds.]  Thes^c  two  hnes  are  ad- 
dressed to  Macriiins  and  the  doctors.     M.  Mason. 

J  you,  hitherto, 

Have  still  had  ijoodness  spar'd  within  your  eyes. 

Let  not  that  orb  be  broken,  i  The  word  orb  in  this  last 
line  proves  that  we  should  read  sphered  instead  of  spar'd  ; 
t'le  Idtiei ,  indeed,  made  the  passage  nonsense,  which  is  now 
very  poetical.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mason  is  somewhat  rash  in  his  assertion  :  sparred, 
is  shut  up,  inclosed,  it  is  not  therelore  nonsense.  I  liave, 
however,  adopted  his  emendation,  which,  if  not  }ust,  is  a*, 
least  iri;;enious. 


Wliich  I  abhor,  as  much  as  the  blackest  sin 
The  villainy  of  man  did  ever  act. 

[Sap^-iiius  breaks  in  vnth  Macrinus. 
Ang.  Die  happy  for  this  language. 
Sap.   Die  a  slave 
A  blockish  idiot ! 

Mac.  Dear  sir,  vex  him  not.  [geldings  : 

Sap.  Yes,  and  vex  thee  too  ;  both,  I   think,  are 
Cold,  phlegmatic  bastard,  thou'rt  no  brat  of  mine; 
One  spark  of  me,  when  I  had  heat  like  thine. 
By  this  had  made  a  bonfire :  a  tempting  whore, 
For  whom  thou'rt  mad,  thrust  e'en  into  thine  arms, 
And  stand'st  thou  puling!  had  a  tailor  seen  her 
At  this  advantage,  he,  with  his  cross  capers 
Had  ruffled  her  by  this :  but  thou  shalt  curse 
Thy  dalliance*,  and  here,  before  her  eyes. 
Tear  thy  own  flesh  in  pieces,  when  a  slave 
In  hot  lust  bathes  himself,  and  gluts  those  pleasures 
Thy  niceness  durst  not  touch.     Call  out  a  slave ; 
You,  captain  of  our  guard,  fetch  a  slave  hither. 
Anton.  What  will  you  do,  dear  sir?  [learn 

Sap.  Teach  her  a  trade,  which  many  a  one  would 
In  less  than  half  an  hour, — to  play  the  whore. 

Enter  A  Slave. 

Mac.  A  slave  is  come ;  what  now  ? 

Sap.  Thou  hast  bones  and  flesh 
Enough  to  ply  thy  labour :  from  what  country 
Wert  thou  ta'en  prisoner,  here  to  be  our  slave; 

Slave.  From  Britain. 

Sap.  In  the  west  ocean? 

Slave,  Yes. 

Sap.  An  island  ? 

Slave.  Yes. 

Sap.  I'm  fitted:  of  all  nations 
Our  Roman  swords  e'er  conquered,  none  comes  near 
The  Briton  for  true  whoring.     Sirrah  fellow, 
What  wouldst  thou  do  to  gain  thy  liberty? 

Slat)e.  Do !  liberty  !  fight  naked  wth  a  lion. 
Venture  to  pluck  a  standard  from  the  heart 
Of  an  arm'd  legion.     Liberty !  I'd  thus 
Bestride  a  rampire,  and  defiance  spit 
I'  the  face  of  death,  then,  when  the  battering-ram 
Was  fetching  his  career  backward,  to  pash 
Me  with  his  horns  in  pieces.     To  shake  my  chains  off. 
And  that  I  could  not  do't  but  by  thy  death, 
Stood'st  thou  on  this  dry  shore,  I  on  a  rock 
Ten  pyramids  high,  down  would  I  leap  to  kill  thee, 
Or  die  myself:  what  is  for  man  to  do 
I'll  venture  on,  to  be  no  more  a  slave.  [thee 

Sap,  Thou  shalt,  then,  be  no  slave,  for  I  will  set 
Upon  a  piece  of  work  is  fit  for  man, 
Brave  for  a  Briton ; — drag  that  thing  aside. 
And  ravish  her. 

Slave.  And  ravish  her !  is  this  your  manly  service  ? 
A  devil  scorns  to  do  it ;  'tis  for  a  beast, 
A  villain,  not  a  man :  I  am  as  yet. 
But  half  a  slave;  but  when  that  work  is  past, 
A  damned  whole  one,  a  black  ugly  slave. 
The  slave  of  all  base  slaves : — do't  thyself,  Roman, 
'Tis  drudgery  fit  for  thee. 

Sap.  He's  bewitch'd  too : 
Bind  him,  and  with  a  bastinado  give  him, 
Upon  his  naked  belly,  two  hundred  blows. 

Slave.  Thou  art  more  slave  than  I. 

[He  is  carried  in, 

*  but  thou  shalt  curse 

Thy  dalliance,]  i.  e.  thy  hesitation,  ihy  delay  : 

"  (loo  I  l"id  !  you   use  this  dailitmre  to  excuse 
Yt)ur  breach  ol  promise."  Comedy  of  Em>r$ 


Scene  II.] 
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Dor.  That  power  supernal,  on  whom  waits  my 
Is  captain  o'er  my  chastity.  [soul, 

Anton.  Good  sir,  give  o'er  : 
The  more  you  wronir  her,  yourselfs  vex'd,  the  more. 

Sap.  Plagues  liglit  on  her  and  thee  ! — thus  down 
I  throw 
Thv  harlot,  thus  hv  the  hair  nail  her  to  eartli. 
Call  in  ten  slaves,  let  every  one  discover 
What  lust  desires,  and  surfeit  here  his  fill. 
Call  in  ten  slaves. 

Mac*.  They  are  come  sir,  5it  vour  call. 

Sap.  Oh,  oh  !  [^Falls  down. 

Enter  Theopuilus. 

Theoph.  Where  is  the  governor? 

Anton.  There's  my  wretched  t'atlier. 

Theoph.  ]My  lord   Sapritius — he's  not  dead! — my 
That  witch  there [lord  : 

Anton.  'Tis  no  Roman  gods  can  strike 
These  fearful  terrors.     0,  thou  hai)py  maid, 
Forgive  this  wicked  purpose  of  ray  father. 

Dor.   I  do. 

Theoph.  Gone,  gone  ;  he's  peppered.     It  is  thou 
IJast  done  this  act  infernal. 

Dor.  Heaven  pardon  you  ! 
And  if  my  wrongs  from  thence  pull  vengeance  down, 
(I  can  no  miracles  work)  yet,  from  my  soul, 
Pray  to  those  powers  I  serve,  he  may  recover. 

Theoph.  He  stirs — help,  raise  him  up, — my  lord  ! 

Sap.   Where  am  I? 

Theoph.  One  cheek  is  blasted. 

Sap.    Blasted  !  where's  the  lamia  t 
That  tears  my  entrails  1  I'm  bewitch'd  ; 

Dor.  I'm  here  ;  do  what  you  please. 

Theoph.  Spurn  her  to  the  bar. 

Dc^.  Come,  boy,  being  tliere,  more  near  to  heaven 

Sap.   Kick  harder;  go  out  witch!  [^Exeunt. 

Anton.  0  bloody  hangmen  !  Thine  own  gods  give 
thee  breath ! 
Each  of  thy  tortures  in  my  several  death.  [^Exit. 


seize  on  her. 
[we  are. 


SCENE  11.—^  Public  Square. 
Enter  Hah  pax,  Hincius,  and  Spuxgius. 

Harp.  Do  you  like  my  service  now?  say,  am  not  I 
A  master  worth  attendance  ? 

Spun.  Attendance!  I  had  rather  lick  clean  the 
soles  of  your  dirty  boots,  than  wear  the  richest  suit 
of  any  infected  lord,  whuse  rotten  life  hangs  between 
the  two  poles, 

Hir.  A  lord's  suit!  I  would  not  give  up  the  cloak 
of  your  service,  to  meet  the  splayfoot  estate  of  any 
left-eyed  knight  above  the  antipodes ;  because  they 
are  tmlucky  to  meet. 

Harp.  This  day  I'll  try  your  loves  to  me  ;  'tis  only 
But  Avell  to  use  the  agility  of  vour  arms 

Spun.  Or  legs,  1  am  lusty  at  tliem. 

Hir.  Or  any  other  member  that  has  no  legs. 

Spun.  Thou'lt  run  into  some  hole. 

Hir.  If  I  meet  one  that's  more  than  my  match, 
and  that  I  cannot  stand  in  their  hands,  I  must  and 
will  creep  on  my  knees.  [me. 

Harp.  Hear  me,  my  little  team  of  villians,  hear 
I  cannot  teach  you  fencing  with  these  cudgels. 


•  Mac.  They  are  come,  &c.i  The  old  ropies  give  this 
jpeech  to  An-^tlo:  it  iS;  however,  so  palpable  an  error,  that 
the  eiiieiidauoii  which  I  have  introduced  requires  no 
■poioiiy. 

1  Lamia,  LAT.  Angc.  hag. 


Vet  you  must  use  them  ;  lay  them  on  but  soundly  : 
That's  all. 

Hir.  Nay,  if  we  come  to  mauling  once,  pah  ! 

Spun.  But  what  walnut-tree  is  it  we  must  beat  1 

Harp.  Your  mistress. 

Hir.  How  !  my  mistress  ?  I  begin  to  have  a 
Christian's  heart  made  of  sweet  butter,  I  melt  ;  I 
cannot  strike  a  woman. 

Spun.  Nor  I,  unless  she  scratch  j  bum  my  mis- 
tress ! 

Harp.  You're  coxcombs,  silly  animals. 

Hir.  What's  that  ?  [thrust 

Harp.  Drones,  asses,  blinded  moles,  that  dare  not 
Your  arms  out  to  catch  fortune  ;  say,  you  fall  off. 
It  must  be  done.     You  are  converted  rascals. 
And,  that  once  spread  abroad,  why  every  slave 
Will  kick  you,  call  you  motley  Christians, 
And  half-faced  Christians. 

Spun.  The  guts  of  my  conscience  begin  to  be  of 
whitleather. 

Hir.  I  doubt  me,  I  shall  have  no  sweet  butter  in 
me.  [meet. 

Harp.  Deny  this,  and  each  pagan*  whom  you 
Shall  forked  fingers  thrust  into  your  eyes 

Hir.  If  we  be  cuckoldfv  [to. 

Harp.  Do  this,  and  every  god  the  Gentiles  bow 
Shall  add  a  fathom  to  your  line  of  years. 

Spun.  A  hundred  fathom,  I  desire  no  more. 

Hir.  I  desire  but  one  inch  longer. 

Harp.  The  senators  will,  as  you  pass  along, 
Clap  you  upon  your  shoulders  with  this  hand. 
And  with  this  give  you  gold  :  when  you  are  dead, 
Happy  that  man  shall  be,  can  get  a  nail, 
The  paring, — nay,  the  dirt  under  the  nail, 
Of  any  of  you  both,  to  say,  this  dirt 
Belong'd  to  Spungius  or  Hircius. 

Spun.  They  shall  not  want  dirt  under  my  nails,  I 
will  keep  them  long  of  purpose,  for  now  my  lingers 
itch  to  be  at  her. 

Hir.  The  first  thing  I  do,  I'll  take  her  over  the 
lips. 

Spun.  And  I  the  hips, — we  may  strike  any  where 

Harp.  Yes,  any  where. 

Hir.  Then  I  know  where  I'll  hit  her. 

Harp.  Prosper,  and  be  mine  own  ;  stand  by,  I 
must  not 
To  see  this  done,  great  business  calls  me  hence  : 
He's  made  can  make  her  curse  his  violence.      [Exit. 

Spun.  Fear  it  not,  sir  ;  her  ribs  shall  be  basted. 

Hir.  I'll  come  upon  her  with  ronnce,  robble-bob- 
ble,  and  thwick-thwack  thirlery  bouncing. 

Enter  Dorothea,  led  prisoner;  Sapritius,  Tueopiii- 
Lus,  Anoelo,  and  a  Hangman,  who  sets  up  a  Pillar ; 
Sapritius  OAjrf  Theophilus  sit;  A.^ge.\.o  stands  by 
Dorothea.     A  Guard  attending. 

Sap.  According  to  our  Roman  customs,  bind  that 
Christian  to  a  pillar. 

Theoph.  Infernal  Furies, 
Could  they  into  mv  hand  thrust  all  their  whips 
To  tear  thy  flesh,  thy  soul,  'tis  not  a  torture 
Fit  to  the  vengeance  I  should  heap  on  thee. 
For  wrongs  done  me  ;  me  !  for  flagitious  facts 
By  thee  done  to  our  gods  :  yet,  so  it  stand 
'J'o  great  Caes-area's  governor's  high  pleasure, 
Bow  but  thy  knee  to  Jupiter,  and  offer 


•  and  each  pagan.]     So  the  first   two  quaiiog, 

la»t  reads  every :  which,  as  it  mars  the  verse,  is  tollowed 
the  modern  editors.    [  Omitted  in  Edit.  1813.]— Ed. 
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Any  slight  sacrifice,  or  do  but  swear 

By  Caesar's  fortune,  and be  free. 

Sap.  Thou  shalt. 

Dor.  Not  for  all  Czesar's  fortune,  were  it  chain'd 
To  more  worlds  than  are  kingdoms  in  the  world, 
And  all  those  worlds  drawn  after  him.     I  defy 
Your  hangmen  ;  you  now  show  me  whither  to  fly. 
Sap.  Are  her  tormentors  ready  ? 
Ang.  Shrink  not,  dear  mistress. 
Spun  and  Hir.   My  lord,   we   are   ready  for  the 
business. 

Dor.  You  two  !  whom  I  like  foster'd  children  fed. 
And  lengthened  out  your  starved  life  with  bread  : 
You  be  my  hangmen  !  whom,  when  up  the  ladder 
Death  haled  you  to  he  strangled,  I  fetch'd  down. 
Clothed  you,  and  warm'd  you,  you  two  my  tormen- 
Boih.  Yes,  we.  [tors  ! 

Dor.  Divine  Powers  pardon  you*  ! 
Sap.  Strike. 

[T/fei/  strike  at  her.  Angelo  kneeling  holds  her  fast. 
Theoph.  Beat  out  her  brains. 
Dor.  Receive  me,  you  bright  angels  ! 
Sap.  Faster,  slaves. 

•Spun.  Faster  !  I  am  out  of  breath,  I  am  sure  ;  if  I 
were  to  beat  a  buck  t,  I  can  strike  no  harder. 

Hir.  O  mine  arms  !  I  cannot  lift  them  to  my  head. 
Dor.  Joy  above  joys  !  are  my  tormentors  weary 
In  torturing  me,  and,  in  my  sufferings, 
I  fainting  in  no  limb  !  tyrants,  strike  home. 
And  feast  your  fury  full. 

Theoph.  These  dogs  are  curs, 

[^Comes  from  his  seat. 
Which  snarl,  yet  bite  not.     See,  my  lord,  her  face 
Has  more  bewitching  beauty  than  before  : 
Proud  whore,  it  smiles  X  !  cannot  an  eye  start  out 
With  these  ? 

Hir.  No,  sir.  nor  the  bridge  of  her  nose  fall ;  'tis 
full  of  iron  work.  [feit 

Sap.  Let's  view  the  cudgels,  are  they  not  counter- 
■^ng.  There    fix    thine    eye   still;- — thy    glorious 
crown  must  come 
Not  from  soft  pleasure,  but  by  martyrdom. 
There  fix  thine  eye  still  ; — when  we  next  do  meet, 
Not  thorns,  but  roses,  shall  bear  up  thy  feet : 
There  fix  thine  eye  still.  [Exit. 

Enter  Harpax  sneaking. 
Dor.  Ever,  ever,  ever  ! 

Theoph.  We're  mock'd  ;  these  bats  hare  power  to 
fell  down  giants. 
Yet  her  skin  is  not  scarr'd. 
Sap.  What  rogues  are  these  ? 
Theoph.  Cannot  these  force  a  shriek  ? 

[Beats  Spungius. 
Spun.  Oh !  a  woman  has  one  of  my  ribs,  and  now 
five  more  are  broken. 

Theoph.  Cannot  this  make  her  roar  ? 

[Beats  Hircius  ;  he  roars. 
Sap.  Who  hired  these  slaves  ?  what  are  they  ? 


•  Dor.  Divine  Potvers  pardon  yon]  I  know  not  >vhelher 
by  iuadveriance  or  design;  but  M.Mason,  in  opposition  to 
«ll  tlif  editions,  reads.  Divine  Powpts,    pnrdon  me  I 

\  Jf  J  were  to  beat  a  buck,  /  can  strike  no  harder.]  To 
buck,  iohuion  sny%,  "  is  to  wash  cloihcs."  This  )s  but  a 
lame  cxpl.tnation  of  the  term  :  to  buck  is  to  wash  clothes  by 
la.Nin;;  them  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  beating  them  with  a 
p<  le  llattened  at  the  cncL 

t  Proud  wJiore,  it  imiles .']  So  the  old  copies  ;  tlie  modern 
editors  read,  sh?  smiles.  In  every  page,  and  almost  in  every 
spercli,  I  have  had  to  remove  these  imaginary  impruvcmeaU 
of  the  author's  phraseology. 


Spun.  We  serve  that  noble  gentleman*,  there;  he 
enticed  us  to  this  dry  beating:  oh  !  for  one  half  poi. 

Harp.  ]My  servants  !  two  base  rogues,  and  some- 
time servants 
To  her,  and  for  that  cause  forbear  to  hurt  her. 

Sap.  Unbind  her,  hang  up  these. 
<  Theoph.  Hang  the  two  hounds  on  the  next  tree. 

Hir.  Hang  us !    master  Harpax,   what   a   devil, 
shall  we  be  thus  used  ?  [a  woman. 

Harp.   What  bandogs  but  you  two  would  worry 
Your  mistress  {  I  but  clapt  you,  you  flew  on. 
Say  I  shotild  get  your  lives,  each  rascal  beggar 
Would,  when  he  met  you,  cry  out  Hell-bounds  ! 

traitors  i 
Spit  at  you,  fling  dirt  at  you ;  and  no  woman 
Ever  endure  your  sight :  'tis  your  best  course 
Now,  had  you  secret  knives,  to  stab  yourselves  j 
But,  since  you  have  not,  go  and  be  hang'd. 

Hir.  I  thank  you.      ' 

Harp.  'Tis  your  best  course. 

Theoph.  Why  stay  they  trifling  here? 
To  th'  gallows  drag  them  by  the  heels  ; — away. 

Spun.  By  the  heels  !  no,  sir,  we  have  legs  to  do 
us  that  service. 

Hir.  Ay,  ay,  if  no  woman  can  endure  my  sight, 
away  with  me. 

Harp.  Dispatch  them. 

Spun.  The  devil  dispatch  thee  ! 

[Exeu7it  Guard  with  Spungius  and  Hircius. 

Sap.  Death  this  day  rides  in  triumph,  Theophilus. 
See  this  witch  made  away  too. 

Theoph.  My  soul  thirsts  for  it. 
Come,  I  myself  the  hangman's  part  could  play. 

Dor.  0  haste  me  to  my  coronation  day! 

[ElCliMt. 


SCENE  Ul\.—The  Place  of  Execution.    A  scaffold, 
block,  6^c. 

Enter  Antoninus,  Macrinus,  and  Servants 

Anton.  Is  this  the  place  where  virtue  is  to  suffer. 
And  heavenly  beauty  leaving  this  base  earth. 
To  make  a  glad  return  from  whence  it  came  ? 
Is  it,  Macrinus  ? 

Mac.  By  this  preparation, 
You  well  may  rest  assured  that  Dorothea 
This  hour  is  to  die  here. 

Anton.  Then  with  her  dies 
The  abstract  of  all  sweetness  that's  in  woman  ! 
Set  me  down,  friend,  that,  ere  the  iron  hand 
Of  death  close  up  mine  eyes,  they  may  at  once 
Take  my  last  leave  both  of  this  light  and  her : 
For,  she  being  gone,  the  glorious  sun  himself 
To  me's  Cimmerian  darkness. 

Mac.  Strange  affection^  ! 

•  Spun,  ff'e  serve  that  noble  gentleman,  Sic]  This  is  the 
lection  of  the  tirst  quarto.  The  modern  editors  follow  the 
others,  which  incorrectly  read.  We  serv'd,  &c. 

+  From  hence,  to  the  tonclusiim  of  ilie  act,  I  recognise 
the  hand  of  Massinger.  Tiiere  may  be  (and  probably  are) 
finer  passages  in  our  dramatic  poetA,  but  I  am  not  acqaainted 
with  them. 

J  Mac.     Strange  affection  ? 

Cupid  once  more  hath  changed  his  shafts  with  Death, 

And  kills,  instead  of  giving  life.]  'i  ins  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful allusion  to  a  liltie  poem  among  the  Elegies  of  Seeundus. 
Cupid  and  Death  unite  in  the  destruction  of  a  lover,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  their  weapons  from  the  body  of 
the  victifn,  commit  a  mutual  mistake,  each  plucking  out  the 
"  shafts"  of  the  other.  The  consequences  of  this  are  preX 
tily  described : 

Missa  peregrinis  sparcunter  vulnera  nervis, 
i£t  manus  ignoto  sa:vit  utrinquc  malo 
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Cupid  once  inore  luitli  clianged  his  shafts  with  Ueatli, 
Ami  killi,  instead  of  giving  life. 

Anton.  Nay,  weep  not; 
Though  tears  of  friendship  be  a  sovereign  balm, 
Oil  me  they're  cast  away.     It  is  decreed 
That  I  must  die  with  her  ;  our  clue  of  life 
Was  spun  together. 

Mac.  Yet,  sir,  'tis  my  wonder, 
That  you,  who,  hearing  only  what  she  suffers, 
Partsike  of  all  her  tortures,  yet  will  be, 
To  add  to  your  calamity,  an  eyewitness 
Of  her  last  tragic  scene,  which  must  pierce  deeper*. 
And  make  the  wound  more  desperate. 

Antcn.  Oh,  Macrinus ! 
*T would  linger  out  my  torments  else,  not  kill  me. 
Which  is  the  end  I  aim  at :  being  to  die  too, 
What  instrument  more  glorious  can  1  wish  for. 
Than  what  is  made  sharp  by  my  constant  love 
And  true  affection  ?  It  may  be,  the  duty 
And  loyal  service,  with  which  I  pursued  her. 
And  seal'd  it  with  my  death,  will  be  remember 'd 
Among  her  blessed  actions  ;  and  what  honour 
Can  I  desire  beyond  it  ? 

Enter  a  Guard,  bringing  in  Dorothea,  a  Headsman 

before  her ;  followed   by   Theophilus,   Sapritius, 

and  Harpax. 

See,  she  comes  ; 
How  sweet  her  innocence  appears !  more  like 
To  heaven  itself,  than  any  sacrifice 
Than  can  be  offer'd  to  it.     By  my  hopes 
Of  joys  hereafter,  the  sight  makes  me  doubtful 
In  my  belief;  nor  can  1  think  our  gods 
Are  good,  or  to  be  served,  that  take  delight 
In  offerings  of  this  kind:  that,  to  maintain 
Their  power,  deface  the  master-piece  of  nature, 
W^hich  they  themselves  come  short  of.    She  ascends. 
And  every  step  raises  her  nearer  heaven. 
What  god  soe'er  thou  art,  that  must  enjoy  her, 
Receive  in  her  a  boundless  happiness  ! 

Sap.  You  are  to  blame 
To  let  him  come  abroad.  ^ 

Mac.  It  was  his  will ; 
And  we  were  left  to  serve  him,  not  command  him. 

Anton.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended;  nor  deny 
My  last  of  pleasures  in  this  happy  object, 
That  I  shall  e'er  be  blest  with. 

Theoph.  Ndw,  proud  contemner 
Of  us,  and  of  our  gods,  tremble  to  think 
It  is  not  in  the  Power  thou  serv'st  to  save  thee. 
Not  all  the  riches  of  the  sea,  increased 
Bv  violent  shipwrecks,  nor  the  unsearch'd  mines 
(Mammon's  unknown  exchequer),  shall  redeem  thee. 
And,  therefore,  having  first  with  horror  weigh 'd 
What  'tis  to  die,  and  to  die  young;  to  part  with 
All  pleasures  and  delights;  lastly,  to  go 
\\^here  all  antipathies  to  comfort  dwell. 
Furies  behind,  about  thee,  and  before  thee; 
And,  to  add  to  affliction,  the  remembrance 

Irritd  Mors  arcus  validi  molimina  damnat, 

Plorat  Amor  tencras  tain  vahusse  manus ; 
Fii'dabtiit juvencs  piiinas  in  pulvere  malas 

O.scnirf  qiias,  hen,  ad  blanrta  vocabat  Amor. 
Canicius  vernis  florebat  miilta  corollis 

l'trs(()h()ne  critiem  volscrat  unde  sibi 
Quid  lacertnt  f  'alsas  procul  abjecere  sagittas, 

I)f  pluretra  Jaciiliim  proinpsit  uterque  novum. 
Res  b>na!  >ed  virus  piu-ri  penelravit  in  arcum  ; 

Ex  illo  iniscros  tot  di-dil  ille  neci.         Lib.  ii.  Eleg.  6. 

• ■  which  must  pit- ice  deeper,]  So  tlie  first  editions. 

riie  quarto  Mitil,  reads,  in  defiance  of  metre, —  vvliich  must 
(/>'  fiefi,i-r  pierce,  and  is  followed  by  Coxeter  and  M. 
\Ia&on  > 


Of  the  Elysian  joys  thou  might'st  have  tasted, 
Hadst  thou  not  turn'd  apostata*  to  those  gods 
That  so  reward  their  servants ;  let  despair 
Prevent  the  hangman's  sword  and  on  this  scaffold 
Make  thy  first  entrance  into  hell. 

Anton.  She  smiles 
Unm.oved,  by  Mars!  as  if  she  were  assured 
Death,  looking  on  her  constancy,  would  forget 
The  use  of  his  inevitable  hand. 

Theoph.  Derided  too  !  dispatch,  I  say. 
Dor.  Thou  fool ! 
That  gloriest  in  having  power  to  ravish 
A  trifle  from  me  I  am  weary  of: 
What  is  this  life  to  me?  not  worth  a  thought; 
Or,  if  it  be  esteem'd,  'tis  that  I  lose  it 
To  win  a  better :  even  thy  malice  serves 
To  me  but  as  a  ladder  to  mount  up 
To  such  a  height  of  happiness,  where  I  shall 
Look  down  with  scorn  on  thee,  and  on  the  world ; 
Where,  circled  with  true  pleasures,  placed  above 
The  reach  of  death  or  time,  'twill  be  my  glory 
To  think  at  what  an  easy  price  I  bought  it. 
There's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth  . 
No  joint-benumbing  cold,  or  scorching  heat. 
Famine,  nor  age,  havef  any  being  there. 
Forget,  for  shame,  your  Tempe ;  bury  in 
Oblivion  your  feign'd  Hesperian  orchards  :— 
The  golden  fruit,  kept  by  the  watchful  dragon. 
Which  did  require  a  Hercules  to  get:^  it. 
Compared  with  what  grows  in  all  plenty  ther?. 
Deserves  not  to  be  named.     The  Power  I  serve, 
Laughs  at  your  happy  Araby,  or  the 
Elysian  shades,  for  he  hath  made  his  bowers 
Better  in  deed,  than  you  can  fancy  yours. 
Anton.  O,  take  me  thither  with  you! 
Dor,  Trace  my  steps. 
And  be  assured  you  shall. 

Sap.  With  my  own  hands 
I'll  rather  stop  that  little  breath  is  left  thee. 
And  rob  thy  killing  fever. 
Theoph.  By  no  means ; 
Let  him  go  with  her :  do,  seduced  young  man 
And  wait  upon  thy  saint  in  death  ;  do,  do  : 
And,  when  you  come  to  that  imagined  place. 
That  place  of  all  delights — pray  you,  observe  me. 
And  meet  those  cursed  things  I  once  called  Daughters, 
Whom  I  have  sent  as  harbingers  before  you  ; 

•  Hadst  thou  not  turn'd  apostata  to  those  gods.]  Our  old 
writers  usually  said,  apostata,  statua,  Ike.  where  we  now 
say,  apostate,  statue.  Massinger's  editors,  however,  who 
were  ignorant  alike  of  his  language  and  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, resolutely  persist  in  modernizing  him  upon  all  oc- 
casions:  they  rend,  apostate  ! 

■j-  have  any  being  there.]    Here  again,  the  modern 

editors   follow  the   miserable    quarto  of  1661,  and  tamely 
read — having  any  being  there. — [Omitted  in  edit.  1813.] 

J  Which  did  require  a  Herculei  to  get  it.]  The  modern 
editors  read,  to  guard  it.  This  deviation  from  the  old  copies 
is  at  the  expense  of  sense.  It  was  the  dragon  yv\\\cYi  guarded 
it :  the  object  of  Hercules  was  to  get  it.  In  almost  every 
speech  Massinger  is  thus  injured  by  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance. It  is  the  more  inexcusable  here,  as  the  very  same 
expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Tills  beautiful  description  of  Elysium,  as  Mr.  Gilchrist 
observes  to  me,  has  been  imitated  by  Nabbes,  in  that  very- 
poetic  rhapsody,  A/icrocosTwus.-  some  of  the  lines  may  be 
given  : 

"  Cold  there  compels  no  use  of  rugged  furs. 
Nor  makes  the  mountains  barren  ;  there's  no  dog 
To  rage,  and  scorch  the  land.     Spring's  always  there 
And  paints  the  valleys;  whilst  a  temperate  air 
Sweeps  their  enibioider'd  fare  with  his  :url  d  ga""" 
And  breathes  perfumes :  -there night  doth  levet  tpreaij 
Her  ebon  wings;  but  day-light's  always  ">ere,^ 
And  one  blest  season  cxowns  the  eternal  year. 
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If  there  be  any  truth  in  your  religion, 
III  thankfulness  to  me,  that  with  carp  hasten 
Your  journey  thither,  pray  you  send  me  some 
Small  piMance  of  that  curious  fruit  you  boast  of. 

Aittim.  Grant  that  I  may  go  with  lier,  and  I  will. 

Sap.   Wilt  thou  in  thy  last  minute  damn  thyself? 

Theoph.  The  gates  to  hell  are  open. 

Dor.  Know,  thou  tyrant, 
Thou  agent  for  the  devil,  thy  great  master, 
Though  thou  art  most  unworthy  to  taste  of  it, 
I  can.  and  will. 

Enter  Angelo,  in  the  Angel's  habit.* 

Harp.  Oh !  mountains  fall  upon   me, 
Or  h'de  me  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  light  may  never  find  me ! 

Theoph.  What's  the  matter? 

Sap.  This  is  prodigious,  and  confirms  her  witch- 

Theoph.  Harpax,  my  Harpax,  speak!  [cralt. 

Harp.  1  dare  not  stay : 
Should  I  but  hear  her  once  more,  T  were  lost. 
Some  whirlwind  snatch  me  from  this  cursed  place. 
To  which  compared  (and  Avith  what  I  now  suffer), 
Hell's  torments  are  sweet  slumbers !  \^Exit. 

Sap.  Follow  him. 

Theoph.  He  is  distracted,  and  I  must  not  lose  him. 
Thy  charms  upon  my  servant,  cursed  witch. 
Give  thee  a  short  reprieve.     Let  her  not  die 
Till  my  return.  [^Exeunt  Sap.  and  Theoph. 

Anton.  She  minds  him  not:  what  object 
Is  her  eye  fix''d  on? 

Mac.  I  see  nothing. 

Anton.  Mark  her. 

Dor.  Thou  glorious  minister  of  the  Power  I  serve 
(For  thou  art  more  than  mortal),  is't  for  me, 
Poor  sinner,  thou  art  pleased  awhile  to  leave 
Thy  heavenly  habitation,  and  vouchsafest. 
Though  glorified,  to  take  my  servant's  habit? — 
For,  put  off  thy  divinity,  so  look'd 
My  lovely  Angelo. 

Ang.  Know,  I  am  the  same; 
And  still  the  servant  to  your  piety. 
Your  zealous  prayers,  and  pious  deeds  first  won  me 
(But  'twas  by   His    command  to  whom  you  sent 
To  guide  your  steps.     I  tried  your  charity,      [them, 
Wiien  in  a  beggar's  shape  you  took  me  up, 
And  clothed  my  naked  limbs,  and  after  fed. 
As  you  believed,  my  famish'd  mouth.     Learn  all, 
By  your  example,  to  look  on  the  poor 
\Vith  gentle  eyes!  for  in  such  habits,  often. 
Angels  desire  an  alms+.     I  never  left  you. 
Nor  will  I  now  ;  for  I  am  sent  to  carry 
Your  pure  and  innocent  soul  to  joys  eternal, 
Your  martyrdom  once  suffer'd  ;  and  before  it, 
Ask  any  thing  from  me,  and  rest  assured, 
You  shall  obtain  it. 


•  Enter  Angelo  inthe  Anrjel's  habit,  &c.]  It  appears  tliat 
Angelo  was  not  meant  to  be  seen  or  heard  by  any  of  the 
people  present,  but  Dorothea.  In  the  inventory  ot  llie  Lord 
Admiral's  properties,  given  by  Mr.  Malone,  is,  "  a  roobe  for 
to  goe  invisibell."  It  «as  probably  of  a  light  gauzy  tc.vtnre, 
and  afforded  a  snflicient  hint  to  our  good-natured  ancestors, 
not  to  see  the  character  invested  with  it. 

t Learn  all, 

By  your  exam;  le  to  look  on  the  poor 
fi  ith  gentle  eyes  !  for  in  such  habits,  often. 
Angels  desire  an  alms]  "  Be  not  torgeiiid  to  entertain 
»trang(M>;  for  tlicrehy  sonic  have  entertained  angels  un- 
awares." Heb.  c.  xiii.  v.  2.  Here  is  also  a  heantiful  allu>i<>n 
to  the  partmg  speech  of  the  "  sociable  archangel  "  to  Tol>it 
and  his  sun. 


Dtrr.  I  am  largely  paid 
For  all  my  torments :   since  I  find  such  grace, 
Grant  that  the  love  of  this  young  man  tome. 
In  which  he  languisheth  to  death,  may  be 
Changed  to  the  love  of  heaven. 

Ang.    I  will  perform  it ; 
And  in  that  instant  when  the  sword  sets  free 
Your  happy  soul,  his  shall  have  liberty. 
Is  there  aught  else  ? 

Dor.   For  proof  that  I  forgive 
My  persecutor,  who  in  scorn  desired 
To  taste  of  that  most  sacred  fruit  1  go  to  ; 
After  my  death,  as  sent  from  me,  be  pleased 
To  give  him  of  it. 

Ang.  Willingly,  dear  mistress. 

Mac.  I  am  amazed. 

Anton.  1  feel  a  holy  fire. 
That  yields  a  comfortable  heat  within  me  ; 
I  am  quite  alter'd  from  the  thing  I  was. 
See  !   I  can  stand,  and  go  alone  ;  thus  kneel 
To  heavenly  Dorothea,  touch  her  hand 
With  a  religious  kiss.  \^K7ieeling 

lie-enter  Sapritius  and  TuEorniLUS. 

Sap.  He  is  well  now, 
But  will  not  be  drawn  back. 

Theoph.  It  matters  not. 
We  can  discharge  this  work  without  his  help. 
But  see  your  son. 

Sap.  Villain! 

Anton.  Sir,  I  beseech  you, 
Being  so  near  our  ends,  divorce  us  not. 

Theoph.  I'll  quickly  make  a  separation  of  them: 
Hast  thou  aught  else  to  say  ? 

Dor.  Nothing,  but  to  blame 
Thy  tardiness  in  sending  rue  to  rest; 
My  peace  is  made  with  heaven,  to  which  my  soul 
Begins  to  take  her  flight  :  strike,  O !  strike  quickly; 
And,  though  you  are  unmoved  to  see  my  death, 
Heieafter,  when  my  story  shall  be  read, 
As  they  were  present  now,  the  hearers  shall 
Say  this  of  Dorothea,  with  wet  eyes, 
She  lived  a  virgin,  and  a  virgin  dies. 

\^Her  head  struck  off. 

Anto7i.  0,  take  my  soul  along,  to  wait  on  thine  ! 

Mac.  Your  son  sinks  too  \_Antoninus  sink$. 

Sap.  Already  dead! 

Theoph.  Die  all 
That  are,  or  favour  this  accursed  *  sect: 
I  triumjjh  in  their  ends,  and  will  raise  up 
A  hill  of  their  dead  carcasses,  to  o'erlook 
The  Fyrenean  hills,  but  I'll  root  out 
These  suji.erstitious  fools,  and  leave  the  world 
No  name  of  Christian. 

l^Loud  music  :     Exit  Angelo,   having  Jirst  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  mouths oj  Anton,  and  Dor. 

Sap.  Ha!  heavenly  music  ! 

Mac.  'Tis  in  the  air. 

Theoph.  Illusions  of  the  devil, 
W^rought  by  some  witch  of  her  religion, 
That  fain  would  make  her  death  a  miracle: 
It  frights  not  me.     Because  he  is  your  son. 
Let  him  have  burial,  but  let  her  body 
lie  cast  forth  with  contempt  in  some  highway, 
And  be  to  vultures  and  to  dogs  a  prey.         [Lxermt. 


•  That  are,  or  favour  this  nccnraed  sect  .•]  So  the  old 
copies:  the  molern  e:lilors,  lo  adapt  the  t«xi  to  their  own 
ideas  of  accuracy,  read  :  That  are  of,  or  favour,  (\:c.  but 
there  is  n'>  need  ot  alliraiion  ;  tins  mode  o(  expression  recurs 
perpeturtlly  :  add  loo,  tJut  the  interpolation  destroys  tli« 
metre. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — TuEOPiiiLus  discovered  in  his  Study:  books 
about  him. 

Theoph.  I'st  holiday,  O  Caesar,  that  thy  servant, 
Tliy  provost,  to  see  execution  done 
On  these  base  Christians  in  CiiBsarea, 
Should  now  want  work  ?  Sleep  these  idolaters, 
That  none  are  stirring? — As  a  curious  painter, 
When  he  has  made  some  honourable  piece, 
Stands  ofl',  and  with  a  seaixhing  eye  examines 
Each  colour  how  'tis  sweeten 'd:   and  then  hugs 
Himself  for  his  rare  workmanship — so  here 
Will  I  my  drolleries,  and  bloody  landscaj)es, 
Long  past  wrapt  up,  unfold,  to  make  me  merry 
With  shadows,  now  I  want  the  substances. 
My  muster-book  of  hell-hounds.  \Vere  the  Christians, 
Whose  names  stand  here,  alive  and  arm'd,  not  Rome 
Could  move  upon  her  hinges.     What  I've  done, 
Or  shall  hereafter,  is  not  out  of  hate 
To  poor  tormented  wretches  *;  no,  I'm  carried 
With  violence  of  zeal,  and  streams  of  service 
I  owe  our  Roman  gods.     Great  Britain, — whatf? 

[^reads. 

A  thousand  wives,  icith  brats  sucking  their  breasts, 
Had  hot  irons  pinch  them  off,  and  thrown  to  swine : 
And  then  their  Jieshif  back-parts,  hew'dwith  hatchets. 
Were   minced^  and   baked   in    pies,    to   feed    starved 
Christians. 

Ha !— ha ! 

Again,  again, — East  Angles, — oh,  East  Angles  : 
Bandogs,  kept  three  days  hungry,  worried 
A  thousand  British  rascals,  stied  up  J  at 
Of  purpose,  stripped  naked,  and  disarni'd. 
1  could  outstare  a  year  of  suns  and  moons. 
To  sit  at  these  sweet  bull-baitings,  so  I 
Could  thereby  but  one  Christian  win  to  fall 
In  adoration  to  my  Jupiter. — Twelve  hundred 
Eyes  bored  with  augres  out — Oh!  eleven  thousand 
Torn  by  wild  beasts  :  two  hundred  ramm'd  in  the  earth 
To  the  armpits,  and  full  platters  round  about  them. 
But  far  enough  for  reaching^  :    Eat,  dogs,  ha  !    ha  ! 
ha  !  \^He  rises. 

Tush,  all  these  tortures  are  but  fillipings, 
Fleabitings  ;  I,  before  the  Destinies 

Enter  Angelo  with  a  basket  filed  with  fruit  and 
Jiowers. 
My  bottom  did  wind  up,  would  flesh  myself 
Once  more  upon  some  one  remarkable 

• is  not  out  oj^  hate 

To  poor  tormented  wretches,  &c.  i  Tliis  is  sai'i  to  dittingnish 
his  cliaracter  Ironi  ttiat  of  Sapritius,  whose  zeal  is  inlliienced 
by  motives  ot  interest,  and  by  m:iiiy  other  considerations, 
which  appear  o  weisjh  nothing  with  Tlitophilus. 

+  Great  Britain, — what  ?\  Great  Britain,  is  a  curious 
anacl)roni>in  ;  but  this  our  old  dramatic  writers  weie  little 
solicitous  to  avoid.  The  reader  wants  not  my  assistance  to 
discover  that  this  nigged  narative  is  by  Decker  :  the  horrible 
numeration  of  tacts,  is  taken  from  the  histories  of  those 
times. 

I  But  far  enough  for  reaching :]  For  occurs  perpetually  in 
these  plays,  in  the  sense  of  prevention,  yet  the  modern  edi- 
tors have  here  altered  ittoyVojn!  indeed,  the  word   is  thus 
used  by  every  writer  of  Massinger's  age;  thug  Fletcher: 
"  Walk  otf,  sirrah, 
And  stir  my  horse  ybr  taking  cold." 

Love's  Pilgri'inage. 


Again : 


" •  he'll  not  tell  me. 

For  breaking  of  my  heart." 


Maid  in  the  Mill. 


Above  all  these.     This  Christian  slut  was  well, 

A  pretty  one  ;  but  let  such  horror  follow 

The  next  I  feed  with  torments,  that  when  Rome 

Shall  hear  it,  her  foundation  at  the  sound 

May  feel  an  earthquake.     How  now  \  [}Iu&ie, 

Ang.     Are  you  amazed,  sir? 
So  great  a  Roman  spirit — and  doth  it  tremble  ! 

Theoph.  How  cam'st  thou  in  ?  to  whom  thy  busi- 
ness. 

Ang.  To  you  : 
I  had  a  mistress,  late  sent  hence  by  you 
Upon  a  bloody  errand  ;  you  entreated, 
Thnt,  wlien  she  came  into  that  blessed  garden 
Whither  she  knew  she  went,  and  where,  now  happy, 
She  feeds  ui)on  all  jov,  she  would  send  to  you 
Some  of  that  garden  fruit  and  flowers  ;  which  here, 
To  have  her  })romise  saved,  are  brought  by  me. 

Theoph.  Cannot  I  see  this  garden  ? 

Ang.  Yes,  if  the  master 
Will  give  you  entrance  ?  [lie  vanisheth. 

Theoph.  'Tis  a  tempting  fruit. 
And  the  most  bright-cheek'd  child  I  ever  view'd  ; 
Sweet  smelling,  goodly  fruit.       What  flowers   are 

these  ? 
In  Dioclesian's  gardens  ;  the  most  beauteous, 
Compared  with  these,  are  weeds:  is  it  not  February 
The  second  day  she  died  ?  frost,  ice,  and  snow, 
Hang  on  the  beard  of  winter  :  where's  the  sun 
That  gilds  this  summer  ?  pretty,  sweet  boy,  say. 
In  what  country  shall  a  man  find  this  garden  ? — 
IMy  delicate  boy, — gone  !  vanished  !  within  there, 
Julianus  !  Geta! — 

Enter  Julianus  and  Geta. 

Both.  My  lord. 

Theoph.  Are  my  gates  shut  \ 

Geta.  And  guarded. 

Theoph.  Saw  you  not 
A  boy? 

Jul.  Where? 

Theoph.  Here  he  enter'd  ;  a  young  lad  ; 
A  thousand  blessings  danced  upon  his  eyes, 
A   smoothfriced,  glorious  thing,   that   brought  this 
basket*. 

Geta.  No,  sir  !  ' 

Theoph.  Away— but  be  in  reach,  if  my  voice  calls 
you.  [Exefint. 

No  ! — vanish 'd,  and  not  seen  ! — Be  thou  a  spirit 
Sent  from  that  witch  to  mock  me,  I  am  sure 
This  is  essential,  and,  howe'er  it  grows, 
Will  taste  it.  [Eats. 

Harp,  [ivithin.']  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Theoph.  So  good  !  I'll  have  some  more,  sure. 

Now  I  am  on  the  subject,  let  me  observe,  that  a  similar  al- 
teration has  been  unnecessarily  made  in  Pericles.  The  old 
reading  is, 

"  And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist. 
For  going  on  death's  net,  which  none  resist." 
"  This  is  corrupt,"  says  the    editor,  "  I  think  it  should  be 
from  going,"  and  so  he  has  printed  it ;  place  a  comma  after 
desist,  and  all  will  be  right:    "for  going,"  i.  f.  for  fear  of 
going,  &c. 

*  Theoph.  Here  he  enter'd :  &c.]  It  may  give  the  readei 
some  idea  of  tlie  metrical  skill  with  which  Massinger  ha« 
been  hitherto  treated,  to  print  these  lines  as  they  stand  lo 
Coxetcr  and  M    Mtson  : 

Theoph.  Here  he  enter'd,  a  young  lad  ;  a  thousand 

Blessings  danc'd  upon  his  eyes  ;  a  smoothjacd gloriou* 

Thin//,  that  brought  this  basket. 
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Harp.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  great  liquorish  fool. 

Theoph.  What  art  thou  ? 

Harp.  A  fisherman, 

Theoph.  What  dost  thou  catch  1 

Harp.  Souls,  souls  ;  a  fish  call'd  souls. 

Theoph.  Geta  ! 

Enter  Geta. 

Geta.  I\Iy  lord. 

Harp,  [tvitliin.'}  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Theoph.  What  insolent  slave  is  this,  dares  laugh 
Or  what  is't  the  dog  grins  at  so  ?  [at  me? 

Geta.  I  neitherknow,  my  lord,  at  what,  nor  whom  ? 
for  there  is  none  without,  hut  my  fellow  Julianus, 
and  he  is  making  a  garland  for  Jupiter. 

Throph.  Jupiter  !  all  within  me  is  not  well ; 
And  yet  not  sick. 

Harp.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Theoph.   What's  thy  name,  slave? 

Harp,  [at  one  end.^   Go  look. 

Geta.  'lis  llarpax'  voice. 

Theoph.  Harpax  !  go,  drag  the  caitiff  to  my  foot, 
That  I  may  stamp  upon  him. 

Harp,  [at  the  other  end.]  Fool,  thou  liest ! 

Geta.  He's  yonder,  now,  my  lord. 

Theoph.  Watch  thou  that  end. 
Whilst  I  make  good  this. 

Haip.    [at  the  middle.]  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Theoph.  He  is  at  barley-break,  and  the  last  couple 
Ax-e  now  in  hell.*  [is  bloody, 

Search  for  him.  [Eu7  Geta.]  All  this  ground,  methinks. 
And  paved  with  thousands  of  those  Christians'  eyes 
Whom  I  have  tortured,  and  they  stare  upon  me. " 
What  was  this  apparition  '.'  sure  it  had 


•  Theoph.  He  ia  at  barley-break,  and  the  last  couple 
Are  now  in  hell.]  i.  e.  in  the  middle ;  alluding  to  the 
situation  of  Harpax.  This  wrttclied  copy  of  a  wretched 
original,  the  hie  et  ubique  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  is  U)nch 
too  puerile  for  the  occasion,  and  the  chavActer-.—decipit  ex- 
etnplar  vitiis  imltabile.  With  respect  to  the  anuisenienl  of 
barley-break,  allusions  to  it  occur  repeatedly  in  our  old 
writers;  and  their  commentators  have  piled  one  parallel 
passage  upon  another,  without  advancing  a  single  step 
towards  explaining  what  this  celebrated  pastime  really  was 
It  was  played  by  six  people  (three  of  each  sex),  who  were 
coupled  by  lot.  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one 
was  called  Hell.  It  was  the  object  of  the  couple  condemned 
to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the 
two  extremities;  in  which  case  a  ch  mge  of  situation  took 

Elace,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
y  preoccupation,  from  the  other  places:  in  this  "  catching," 
however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the  regulations  of 
the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  sepirate  before 
they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others  migiit  break  hands 
*vhenever  they  found  themselves  hard  pressed.  When  all 
had  been  taken  in  turn,  tiie  last  couple  was  said  to  he  in 
hell,  and  the  game  ended.  In  tenui  labor.'  — Mr.  M.  Ma.<ion 
has  given  liie  following  description  of  this  pastime  with 
Hilegorical  personages,  from  Sir  John  Suckling: 

"  Love,  Reason,  Hate,  did  once  bespeak 

Three  mates  to  play  at  barley  break  ; 

Love  Folly  took  ;  and  Reason  Fancy  ; 

And  Hate  consorts  with  Pride  ;  sodance  they  : 

Love  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell 

That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  hell. 

Tliey  break  ;  and  Love  would  Reason  meet. 
But  Hate  was  nimbler  on  her  feet; 
Fancy  looks  for  Pride,  and  thither 
Hies,  and  they  two  hug  together : 
Yet  this  new  coupling  still  doth  tell 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  hell. 

The  rest  do  break  again,  and  Pride 
Hath  now  got  Reason  on  her  side; 
Hate  and  Fancy  meet,  and  stand 
Untouch'd  by  Love  in  Folly's  hand  ; 
Folly  was  dull,  but  Love  ran  well, 
So  Love  and  Folly  were  io  hell." 


A  shape  angelical.     IMine  eyes,  though  dazzled 

And  daunted  at  lirst  sight,  tell  me,  it  wore 

A  pair  of  glorious  wings  ;  yes,  they  were  wings. 

And  hence  Iw  flew  : 'tis  vanish 'd     Jupiter, 

For  all  my  sacrifices  done  to  him, 
Never  once  gave  me  smile. — How  can  stone  smile, 
Or  wooden  image  laugh '?  [music]  Ha !  I  remem  ber 
Such  music  gave  a  welcome  to  mine  ear. 
When  the  fair  youth  came  to  me  : — 'lis  in  the  air, 
Or  from  some  better  place*  ;  a  power  divine, 
1  hrough  my  dark  ignorance  on  my  soul  does  shine, 
And  makes  me  see  a  conscience  all  stain'd  o'er, 
Nay,  drown'd  and  damn'd  for  ever  in  Christian  gore. 
Harp,  [within.]   Ha,  ha,  ha!  [tongue 

Theoph.  Again  ! — What    dainty      relish     on    my 
This  fruit  hath  left !  some  angel  hath  me  fed  j 
If  so  toothfuU  t    I  will  be  banqueted.  [FMts. 

Enter  Harpax  in  a  fearful  shape,  fire  fashing  out  of 
the  Study. 

Harp.  Hold! 

Theoph.  Not  for  Ca?sar. 

Harp.  But  for  me  thou  shalt.  [here. 

Theoph.  Thou  art  no  twin  to  him  that  last  was 
Ye  Powers,  whom  my  soul  bids  me  reverence, 
What  art  thou  ?  [guard  me  ! 

Harp.  I  am  thy  master. 

Theoph.  Mine ! 

Ha^-p.  And  thou  my  everlasting  slave  ;  that  Harpax, 
Who  hand  in  hand  hath  led  thee  to  thy  hell. 
Ami. 

Theoph.  Avaunt? 

Harp.  I  will  not ;  cast  thou  down 
That  basket  with  the  tilings  in't,  and  fetch  up 
Wjiat  thou  hast  svvallow'd,  and  then  take  a  drink. 
Which  I  shall  give  thee,  and  I'm  gone. 

Theoph,  My  fruit  ? 
Does  this  offend  thee  ?  see  !  [Eats  again. 

Harp.  Spit  it  to  the  earthy. 
And  tread  upon  it,  or  I'll  piecemeal  tear  thee. 

Theoph.  Art  thou  with  this  aflfrighted  ?  see,  here's 
more.  [Pulls  out  a  handful  of  flowers. 

Havp.  Fling  them  away,  I'll  take  thee  else,  and 
hang  thee 
In  a  contorted  chain  of  isicles 
In  the  frigid  zone  :  down  with  them  ! 

Theoph.  At  the  bottom 
One  thing  I  found  not  yet.     See  ! 

[Holds  up  a  cross  of  flowers, 

Haiy.  Oh  !  I  am  tortured.  [hence  ! 

Theoph.  Can  this  do't  ?  hence,  thou  fiend  infernal, 

Harp.  Clasp  Jupiter's  image,  and  away  with  that. 

Theoph.  At  thee  I'll  fling  that  Jupiter ;  for,  me- 
thinks, 
I  serve  a  better  master  :  he  now  checks  me 
For  murdering  my  two  daughters,  put  on^  by  thee — 

•  Or  from  some  better  place  ;]  In  Coxeter's  edition, j)/ac« 
was  dropt  at  tiie  press,  1  suppose  :  and  M.  Mason,  who 
seems  to  have  no  conception  of  any  ohler  or  other  copy, 
blindly  followed  him;  though  the  line  has  neither  nieasur 
nor  sense  without  the  word,  inserted  from  the  old  quartos  ; — 
but  indeed  the  whole  of  this  scene,  as  it  stands  in  the  two 
former  editious,  especially  the  last,  is  full  of  the  most  shame- 
tui  Hinders. 

T  //"io  tooth  full,  &c.]  So  the  old  copies,  the  modern  edi 
tions  have  toothsome :  it  may  perhaps  be  a  better  word,  but 
should  not  have  been  silently  foisted  upon  the  author. 

t  Harp.  Spit  it  to  the  earth,}  The  first  and  second  quartos 
read  spet,  which  was  now  beginning  to  grow  obsolete  ;  in  the 
succeeding  one  it  is  spit. 

§ put  on  by  thee — ]  i.  e.  encouraged,  instigated. 

So  in  Sbakspeare : 
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By  thy  damn'd  rhetoric  did  I  hunt  the  life 

Of  Dorothea,  the  Iioly  virgin-martyr. 

She  is  not  angry  with  the  axe,  nor  me, 

liut  sends  these  presents  to  me  ;  and  I'll  travel 

O'er  worlds  to  find  her,  and  from  her  white  hand 

Bep^  a  forgiveness. 

Harp.  No;  I'll  bind  thee  here.  [weapon*, 

Theoph.  I  serve  a  strength  above  thine  ;  this  small 
Methinks  is  armour  hard  enough. 

Harp.  Keep  from  me  [^Sinhs  a  little. 

Theoph.  Art  posting   to   thy  centre  ?  down,  hell- 
hound !  down ; 
Me    thou   hast  lost :    that   arm,   which    hurls    thee 
hence,  [^flarpax  disappears. 

Save  me,  and  set  metk^,  the  strong  defence 
In  the  fair  Christian's  quarrel ! 

Enter  Angelo. 

Aug.  Fix  thy  foot  there, 
Nor  be  thou  shaken  with  a  Caesar's  voice. 
Though  thousand  deaths  were  in  it ;  and  I  then 
Will  bring  thee  to  a  river,  that  shall  wash 
Thy  bloody  hands  clean  and  moi'e  white  than  snow ; 
And  to  that  garden  where  these  blest  things  grow, 
And  to  that  martyr'd  virgin,  who  hath  sent 
That  heavenly  token  to  thee  :  spread  this  brave  wing, 
And  serve,  than  Caesar,  a  far  greater  king.         [^Exit. 

Theop.  It  is,  it  is  some  angel.     Vanish'd  again  ! 
Oh,  comeback,  ravishing  boy  I  bright  messenger  ! 
Thou  hast,  by  these  mine  eyes  fix'd  on  thy  beauty, 
Illumined  all  my  soul.     Now  look  1  back 
On  my  black  tyrannies,  which,  as  they  did  [me. 

Outdare  the  bloodiest,  thou,  blest  spirit,  that  lead'st 
Teach  me  what  I  must  to  do,  and,  to  do  well, 
That  my  last  act  the  best  may  parallel  f.  [Exjf. 


SCENE  II.— Dioclesian's  Palace. 

Enter  Dioclesian,  Maximinus,  the  Kings  of  Epire. 
Pontus,  and  Macedon,  meeting  Autemia  ;  Atten- 
dants. 

Artem.  Glory  and  conquest  still  attend  upon  tri- 
umphant Caesar  I 

Diocle.  Let  thy  wish,  fair  daughter, 
Be  equally  divided  ;  and  hereafter 
Learn  thou  to  know  and  reverence  Maximinus, 
Whose  power,  with  mine  united:  makes  one  Caesar. 

Max.  But  that  I  fear  'twould  be  held  flattery, 
The  bonds  consider'd  in  which  we  stand  tied, 
As  love  and  empire,  I  should  say,  till  now 
I  ne'er  had  seen  a  lady  I  thought  worthy 
To  be  my  mistress. 

Artem.  Sir,  you  show  yourself 
Both  courtier  and  soldier  ;  but  take  heed. 
Take  heed,  my  lord,  though  my  dull-pointed  beauty, 
Stain'd  by  a  harsh  refusal  in  my  servant. 
Cannot  dart  forth  such  beams  as  may  inflame  you, 
You  may  encounter  such  a  powerful  one. 
That  with  a  pleasing  heat  will  thaw  your  heart, 
Though  bound  in  ribs  of  ice.     Love  still  is,  love, 


Macbeth 


Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  tlic  Touers  above 
Put  on  their instiuinciits." 

* ■  this  small  weapon,]    Meaning,   I    believe, 

the    "  cross   of  flowers,"  wiiich  he    lia'l    just    imuul.     The 
language  and  ideas  of  this  play  are  purely  cailiolic. 

t  That  my  last  act  the  best  may  pamflel  J  Thns  far 
Decker;  what  follows  I  apprelionil  wis  writUn  by  Massin- 
ger;  (and  is  unsurpas)>e.d  in  me  English  lanj^uage.) 


His  bow  and  arrows  are  the  same  :  great  Julius, 
'J'hat  to  his  successors  left  the  name  of  Caisar, 
Whom  war  could  never  tame,  that  with  dry  eves 
Beheld  the  large  plains  of  Pharsalia  cover'd 
W^itli  the  dead  carcases  of  senators 
And  citizens  of  ilom       then  the  world  knew 
No  other  lord  but  ]j>r.  ^  struck  deep  in  years  too, 
(And  men  gray-bai"  d  forget  the  lusts  of  youth) 
After  all  tk's,  meeting  fair  Cleopatra, 
A  sU|.phant  too,  the  magic  of  her  eye. 
Even  in  his  ])ride  of  concjuest,  took  him  captive  j 
Nor  are  you  more  secure. 

Max.   Were  you  deform'd 
(But,  by  the  gods,  you  are  most  excellent), 
Your  gravity  and  discretion  would  o'ercome  me  ; 
And  1  should  be  more  proud  in  being  prisoner 
To  your  fair  virtues,  than  of  all  the  honours, 
Wealth,  title,  empire,  that  my  sword  hath  purchased. 

Diocle.    'I'his   meets    my   wishes.      Welcome    % 
Artemia, 
With  outstretch 'd  arms,  and  study  to  forget 
That  Antoninus  ever  was  ;  thy  fate 
Reserved  thee  for  this  better  choice,  embrace  it. 

Max.*  This  happy   match  brings  new  nerves  to 
give  strength 
To  our  continued  league. 

Diocle  Hymen  himself 
Will  bless  tins  marriage,  which  we'll  .solemnize 
In  the  presence  of  these  kings. 

K.  of'  Pontus.  Who  rest  most  happv. 
To  be  eyewitnesses  of  a  match  that  brings 
Peace  to  the  empire. 

Diocle.   We  much  thank  your  loves  ; 
But  where's  Sapritius,  our  governor. 
And  our  most  zealous  provost,  good  Theophilus  ? 
If  ever  prince  were  blest  in  a  true  servant, 
Or  could  the  gods  be  debtors  to  a  man, 
Both  they  and  we  stand  far  engaged  to  cherish 
His  piety  and  service. 

Artem.  Sir,  the  governor 
Brooks  sadly  his  son's  loss,  although  he  turn'd 
Apostata  in  death  t  ;  but  bold  Theophilus, 
Who,  for  the  same  cause,  in  my  presence,  seal'd 
His  holy  anger  on  his  daughters'  hearts  ; 
Having  with  tortures  first  tried  to  convert  her, 
Dragg'd  the  bewitching  Christian  to  the  scaffold, 
And  saw  her  lose  her  head. 

Diocle.   II e  IS  all  worthy  : 
And  from  his  own  mouth  I  would  gladly  hear 
The  manner  how  she  sufFer'd. 

Artem.  'Twill  be  deliver'd 
W^itli  such  contempt  and  scorn  (I  know  his  nature) 
That  rather  'twill  beget  your  highness'  laughter. 
Than  the  least  pity. 

Diocle.  To  that  end  I  would  hear  it. 

Enter  TiiEOpniLus,  Sapritii's,  and  IMacrinus. 

Artem.  He  comes  ;  witii  him  the  governor, 

Diocle.  O,  Sapritius, 
I  am  to  chide  you  for  your  tenderness  ; 
But  yet,  remembering  that  you  are  a  father. 


*  Max.  77iis  happy  match,  &c.]  The  old  copies  '^ive  this 
to  the  K.  of  Epire  ;  ii  is  evideiU,  however,  that  he  cannot 
be  the  speaker  ;  1  make  no  apology  for  restoring  it  to  Max- 
iminns. 

t  Apostata  in  death  ;'  Here  ai;ain  the  modern  editor.*, 
read,  Apost.ite  in  death,  tiion^h  it  ab.MJiitely  destroys  the 
ineasiire.  It  is  viry  siraiiue  tliat  liie  fietjueiit  recurrence  of 
tiiis  word  should  not  tt  ach  iheiri  to  hesitate  on  the  propriety 
of  corriiptiiig  it  npon  all  occasions. 
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[Act  V 


I  will  forget  it.     Good  Theophilus, 

I'll  speak  with  you  anon  — Nearer,  your  par. 

[To  Sapritius. 

Theoph.  [aside  to  Manin.us.'\  By  Antoninus'  soul, 
1  do  conjure  you, 
And  though  not  for  religion,  for  his  friendship, 
Without  demanding  what's  the  cause  that  moves  me, 
Receive  my  signet  ; — by  the  power  of  this, 
Go  to  my  prisons,  and  release  all  Christians 
I'hat  are  in  fetters  there  by  my  command. 

Mac.   But  what  shall  follow  ? 

Theoph.   Has^e  then  to  tlie  port ; 
You  there  shall  hnd  two  tall  ships  ready  rigg'd*, 
In  which  embark  the  j)oor  distressed  souls. 
And  bear  them  from  the  reach  of  tyranny. 
Enquire  not  whither  you  are  bound  ;  the  Deity 
That  thev  adore  will  give  you  prosperous  winds, 
And  make  your  vo\age  such,  and  largely  pay  lor 
Your  hazard,  and  your  travail.     Leave  me  here  ; 
There  is  a  scene  that  I  must  act  alone.  [you  ! 

Haste,  g-nod  jMacrinus  ;  and  the   great   God   guide 

Mac.  I'll  undertake't,   tliere's  something  prompts 
me  to  it  ; 
'Tis  to  save  innocent  blood,  a  saint-like  act ; 
And  to  be  merciful  has  never  been 
By  moral  men  themselves  t  esteem'd  a  sin.       [Ex/i. 

Diode.  You  know  your  charge  ? 

Sap.  And  will  with  care  observe  it. 

Diode.   For  I  profess  he  is  not  Cae.'^ar's  friend, 
I'hat  sheds  a  tear  for  any  torture  that 
A  Christian  suffers.     Welcome,  my  best  servant, 
My  careful  zealous  provost  !  thou  hast  toil'd 
To  satisfy  my  will,  though  in  extremes  : 
I  love  thee  for't  ;  thou  art  firm  rock,  no  changeling. 
Prithee  deliver,  and  for  my  sake  do  it, 
W^ithout  excess  of  bitterness,  or  scoifs, 
Before  my  brother  and  these  kings,  how  took 
The  Christian  her  death  ? 

Theoph.  And  such  a  presence, 
Though  every  i)rivate  head  in  this  large  room 
Were  circled  round  with  an  imperial  crown, 
Her  story  will  deserve,  it  is  so  full 
Of  excellence  and  wonder. 

Diode.  Ha!  how  is  this? 

Theoph.  O !    mark    it,    therefore,   and   with    that 
attention. 
As  you  would  hear  an  embassy  from  heaven 
By  a  wing'd  legate  ;  for  the  truth  deliver'd 
Jioth  how,  and  what,  this  blessed  virgin  sufFer'd, 
And  Dorothea  hut  hereafter  named, 
You  will  rise  up  with  reverence,  and  no  more. 
As  things  unworthy  of  your  thoughts,  remember 
What  the  canonized  Spartan  ladies  were,    [matrons, 
Which    lying    Greece    so   boasts   of.       Your   own 
Your  Roman  dames,  whose  figures  you  yet  keep 
As  holy  relics,  in  her  history 
Wdl  find  a  second  urn  :   Gracchus'  Cornelia  $, 


*  You  f here  nhall  find  two  VA\  ships  ready  rUi<i'd,'\  We 
should  now  say,  two  stout  ships;  but  sec  the  Unnatural 
Combat. 

t  By  moral  men  themselves,  &c,]  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  fust  copy  :  all  llie  the  ulliers  have,  mortal  j)vr?i. 

I  Gracchus'  Cornelia,  'J'iiis  passage,  as  pi  iuied  in  the  old 
edition,  is  nonsense.     M.Mason. 

Tliis  is  somewhat  bold  in  one  who  never  saw  the  old  edi- 
tions. In  Coxeter,  indeed,  it  is  piintid,  or  rather  pointed, 
as  nonsense'  but  to  call  his  the  old  edilion  is  scarcely  cor- 
rect. The  tirst  quarM>  reads  as  in  ti  e  text  \\ilh  theexception 
of  an  apostiophe  accidentally  misplaced  ;  the  second  follows 
it,  and  both  are  more  correct  than  Mr.  M.  Mason,  either  in 
hid  text  or  note. 


Paulina,  that  in  death  desired  to  follow 
Her  husband  Seneca,  nor  Brutus'  Portia, 
That  swallow'd  burning  coals  to  overtake  him. 
Though  all  their  several  worths  were  given  to  one. 
With  this  is  to  be  mention'd. 

Max.  Is  he  mad  ? 

Diode.  Why,  they  did  die,  Theophilus,  and  boldly; 
This  did  no  more. 

Theoph.  They,  out  of  desj)eration, 
Or  for  vain  glory  of  an  after-name. 
Parted  with  life :  this  had  not  mutinous  sons, 
As  the  rash  Gracchi  were  ;  nor  was  this  saint 
A  doating  mother,  as  Cornelia  was: 
This  lost  no  husband,  in  whose  overthrow 
Her  wealth  and  honour  sunk  ;  no  iear  of  want 
Did  make  her  being  tedious  ;  but,  aiming 
At  an  immortal  crown,  and  in  his  cause 
W  ho  only  can  bestow  it,  who  sent  down 
Legions  of  ministering  atigels  to  bear  up 
Her  spotless  soul  to  heaven ;  who  entertain 'd  it 
With  choice  celestial  music,  equal  to 
The  motion  of  the  spheres,  she,  uncompell'd, 
Changed  this  life  for  a  better.     My  lord  Sapritius 
You  were  present  at  her  death  ;  did  you  e'er  hear 
Such  ravishing  sounds  ? 

Sap.  Yet  you  said  then  'twas  witchcraft, 
And  devilish  illusions. 

Theoph.  I  then  heard  it 
W^ith  sinful  ears,  and  belch'd  out  blasphemous  words 
Against  his  Deity,  which  then  I  knew  not 
Nor  did  believe  in  him. 

Diode.   Why,  dost  thou  now' 
Or  dar'st  thou,  in  our  hearing — 

Theoph.  Were  my  voice 
As  loud  as  is  his  tlmndtr,  to  be  heard 
Through  all  the  world,  all  potentates  on  earth 
Ready  to  burst  with  rage,  should  they  but  hear  it ; 
'ihough  hell,  to  aid  their  malice,  lent  her  furies, 
Yet  I  would  speak,  and  speak  again,  and  boldly, 
I  am  a  Christian,  and  the  Powers  you  worship 
But  dreams  of  fools  and  madmen. 

Max.  Lay  hands  on  him. 

Diode.  Thou  twice  a  child!   for  doating  age  so 
makes  thee, 
Tliou  couldst  not  else,  thy  pilgrimage  of  life 
Being  almost  past  through,  in  this  last  moment 
Destroy  whate'er  thou  hast  done  good  or  great — 
Thy  youth  did  promise  much  ;  and,  grown  a  man. 
Thou  mad'st  it  good,  and,  with  increase  of  years, 
Thy  actions  still  better'd  :  as  the  sun, 
Thou  did'st  rise  gloriously,  kept'st  a  constant  course 
In  all  thy  journey  ;  and  now,  in  the  evening. 
When  thou  should'st  pass  with  honour  to  thy  rest. 
Wilt  thou  fall  like  a  meteor  ? 

Sap.  Yet  confess 
That  thou  art  mad,  and  that  thy  tongue  and  Leart 
Had  no  agreement. 

Max.  Do  ;  no  way  is  left,  else, 
To  save  thy  life,  Theophilus. 

Diode.  But,  refuse  it. 
Destruction  as  horrid,  and  as  sudden, 
Shall  fall  upon  thee,  as  if  hell  stood  open, 
And  thou  wert  sinking  thither. 

Theoph.  Hear  me,  yet  ; 
Hear  for  my  service  past. 

Artem.   VN'hat  will  he  say  ? 

Theoph.  As  ever  I  deserved  your  favour,  hear  me, 
And  grant  one  boon :   'tis  not  for  life  I  sue  for  *, 


•   'Ti$  not  for  life  I  sue  for  '  The   modern   editors  oinil 
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Nor  is  it  fii  that  I,  that  ne'er  knew  pity- 
To  anv  Christian,  being  one  myself, 
Should  look  for  any  ;  no,  I  rather  beg 
The  utmost  of  your  cruelty;  I  stand 
Accomptable  for  thousand  Christians'  deaths  ; 
And,  were  it  possible  that  I  could  die 
A  day  for  every  one,  then  live  again 
To  be  again  tormented,  'twere  to  me 
An  easy  penance,  and  I  should  pass  through 
A  gentle  cleansing  fire  ;  but,  that  denied  me. 
It  being  beyond  the  strength  of  feeble  nature, 
]My  suit  is,  you  would  liave  no  pity  on  me. 
In  mine  own  house  there  are  thousand  engines 
Of  studied  cruelty,  which  I  did  prepare 
For  miserable  Christians  ;   let  me  feel, 
As  the  Sicilian  did  his  brazen  bull, 
The  horrid'st  you  can  find,  and  I  will  say, 
In  death  that  you  are  merciful. 

Diocle.  Despair  not. 
In  this  thou  shalt  prevail.     Go  fetch  them  hither  j^ 

\^Exit.  Guard. 

Death  shall  put  on  a  thousand  shapes  at  once. 
And  so  appear  before  thee  ;  racks,  and  whips ! — 
Thy  flesh,  with  burning  pincers  torn,  shall  feed 
The  fire  that  heats    them  ;  and  what's  wanting  to 
The  torture  of  thy  body,  I'll  supply 
In  punishing  thy  mind.     Fetch  all  the  Christians 
That  are  in  hold  ;  and  here,  before  his  face, 
Cut  them  in  pieces. 

Theoph.  'Tis  not  in  thy  power  : 
It  was  the  first  good  deed  I  ever  did. 
They  are  removed  out  of  thy  reach  ;  howe'er 
I  was  determined  for  my  sins  to  die, 
I  first  took  order  for  their  liberty. 
And  still  I  dare  thy  worst. 

Re-enter  Guard  with  the  instruments  of  torture. 

Diocle.  Bind  him  I  say  ; 
Make  every  artery  and  sinew  crack  : 
The  slave  that  makes  him  give  the  loudest  shriek,* 
Shall  have  ten  thousand  drachmas  :    wretch  !    I'll 
To  curse  the  Power  thou  worship'st :       [force  thee 

Theoph.  Never,  never ; 
No  breath  of  mine  shall  e'er  be  spent  on  him, 

[They  torment  him. 

But  what  shall  speak  bis  majesty  or  mercy. 
I'm  lionour'd  in  my  sufferings.     Weak  tormentors. 
More  tortures,  more  : — alas  !  you  are  unskilful — 
For  neaven's  sake  more  ;  my  breast  is  yet  untorn  : 
Here  purchase  the  reward  that  was  propounded. 
I'lie  irons  cool, — here  are  arms  yet,  and  thighs ; 
S])are  no  part  of  me. 

Max.  He  endures  beyond 
The  suffei'ance  of  a  man. 

Sap,  No  sigh  nor  groan. 
To  witness  he  hath  feeling. 

Diocle.  Harder,  villains  ! 

Eyiter  Harpax. 

Harp.  Unless  that  he  blaspheme  he's  lost  for  ever. 
It  torments  ever  could  bring  forth  despair. 


the  last  yor :  but  they  are  too  squeamish.  This  reduplica- 
tion was  practised  by  all  tiie  writers  of  our  author's  iiiiie ; 
of  whicli  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  give  a  thcusaiul  ok- 
ainples ;  Massinger  himself  would  furnish  a  considerable 
tuiiiber. 

•  The  slave  that  makes  him  give  the  loudest  shriek,]  So 
read  all  the  editions  before  the  last;  when  Mr.  M.  Mason,  to 
suit  the  line  to  his  own  ideas  of  barmony,  discarded  The  slave 
'or  He! 


Let  these  compel  him  ro  it  :  Oh  me, 
My  ancient  enemies  again  ! 


r Falls  down. 


Enter  Doroiiiea   in  a  white  *'obe,  a  crown   upon  her 
head,  led  in  fty  Angelo  ;   Antoninus,  Calista,  and 
Cii RisThT A  J oUowing,  all  in  white,  but  less  glorious 
Angelo  holds  out  a  crown  to  Tiieophilus. 

Theoph.  Most  glorious  vision  ! 

Did  e'er  so  hard  abed  yield  man  a  dream 
So  heavenly  as  this  ?     I  am  confirm'd, 
Confirm'd,  you  blessed  spirits,  and  make  haste 
To  take  that  crown  of  immortality 
You  ofier  to  me.     Death,  till  this  blest  minute, 
1  never  thought  thee  slow-paced  ;  nor  would  I 
Hasten  thee  now,  for  any  pain  I  suffer, 
But  that  thou  keep'st  me  from  a  glorious  wreath. 
Which  through  this  stormy  way  I  would  creep  to. 
And,  humbly  kneeling,  with  humility  wear  it. 
Oh  !  now  I  feel  thee  : — blessed  spirits  !  I  come  j 
And,  witness  for  me  all  these  wounds  and  scars, 
I  die  a  soldier  in  the  Christian  wars.  [Dies, 

Sap.  I  have  seen  thousands  tortured,  but  ne'er  yet 
A  constancy  like  tliis. 

Harp.  I  am  twice  damn'd. 

A7ig.  Haste  to  thy  place  appointed,  cursed  fiend  " 
In  spite  of  hell,  this  soldier's  not  thy  prey  ; 
Tis  I  have  won,  thou  that  hast  lost  the  day.      [Exit 
[Harpax  sinks  with  thunder  and  lightning, 

Diocle.  I  think  the  centre  of  the  earth  be  crack'd, 
Yet  I  stand  still  unmoved,  and  will  go  on  ; 
The  persecution  that  is  here  begun, 
Through  all  the  world  with  violence  shall  run. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt* 

•  Mr.  M.  Mason  capriciously  deranged  the  order  in  whieh 
Coxeter  printed  these  plays,  and  began  with  The  Picture,  a 
piece  whicii  bears  the  strongest  internal  marks  <>f  being  a 
late  production.  With  respect  to  the  Viryin-Martyr,  he 
considerably  under-rate*  it,  and  indeed  dis(ibijs  no  portion 
of  judgment  in  appreciating  eitlier  its  be.nUies  or  defect*. 
He  adopts  Coxeter's  idea  that  it  was  indebted  for  it^  success 
to  the  abominable  scenes  between  Hircius  and  Spungius, 
pronounces  the  subject  of  the  tragedy  to  be  unple.isant.  the 
incidents  unnatural,  and  tiie  supernatural  agems  employeii 
to  bring  them  about,  destitute  of  the  singularity  and  wddness 
which  distinguisli  tlie  fictitious  beings  of  Shaks()eare.  With 
re-spect  to  tlie  subject,  it  is  undoubtedly  ill  chosen.  Scourg- 
ing, racking,  and  beheading,  are  circumstances  of  no  veiy 
agreeable  kind;  and  wiil\  tiie  poor  aids  of  which  tlie  stage 
was  then  jmi^sessed,  must  have  been  somewhat  worse  than 
ridicnlou?.  Allowini:,  however,  fur  the  agency  ot  supernatural 
beings,  I  scarcely  .see  how  tlie  incidents  they  produce  can, 
as  Mr.  M.  Mason  represents  them,  be  unnatural.  The  c<.in- 
parison  drawn  between  tliem  and  the  fictitious  beings  of 
Shaksprare  is  injudicious.  Shakspeare  has  no  angels  nor 
devils;  Ids  wonderful  judgment,  perhaps,  instructed  him  to 
avoid  siuh  unlractable  mn«.!.lr.c:y.  With  fairies  and  spirits 
he  might  wanton  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  i/...  t?^"  '•li.u-.irtfr 
of  a  heavenly  messenger  was  of  too  sacred  a  nature  fov  wiia- 
ness  mul  sin(jtdarity,  and  that  of  a  fiend  too  horrible  for  ihe 
ftf/ortiveness  of  imagination.  It  appears  to  me  that  Ma.«sin- 
gPi-  and  his  associate  had  conceived  the  id»a  of  combiiung 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  old  Mystery,  with  the  Morality, 
wiiich  was  not  yet  obliterated  from  the  memories,  nor  perhaps 
from  the  aflections  of  many  of  the  spectators;  to  tiiis,  I  am 
willing  to  hope,  and  not  to"  the  ribaldry,  which  Mr.  M.  Ma 
son  so  properly  repiobates,  Ihe  great  success  of  this  singular 
medley  might  be  in  some  measure  owing.  I  have  taken 
notice  of  many  beauiiful  passages;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to 
the  authors  to  conclude,  without  remarking  on  the  good 
sense  and  dexterity  with  which  they  have  avoided  the  con- 
currence of  Angelo  and  Harpax,  till  the  concluding  scene; 
an  error  into  which  Tasso,  and  others  of  greater  name  than 
Massinger,  have  inadvertently  fallen, 

NVith  a  neglect  of  precision  which  pervades  all  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  M.  Mason,  he  declares  it  is  easy  to  distingnisn 
the  hand  of  Decker  from  that  of  Massinger,  yet  finds  a  dif- 
ficulty in  apppropriating  their  most  characteristic  language- 
If  1  have  spoken  with  more  confidence,  it  «'  "ot  "«'''J 
lightly,  but  from  a  long  and  careful  study  of  Massinger 
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manner,  and  from  that  species  of  internal  evidence  wliich, 
though  it  n)ii!;ht  not  perhaps  sufficiently  strike  the  common 
reader,  is  witli  me  <lecisive.  Witii  respect  to  the  scenes  be- 
tween the  two  buttbons,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  tiie  name 
of  jMassinger  to  waste  a  single  argument  iu  proving  them 
iiot  to  be  his.  In  saying  this  I  am  actuated  hv  no  hostility  to 
Decker,  w)io  in  this  Play  has  many  passages  which  evince 
that  he  wanted  not  talents  to  rival,  if  he  had  pleaded,  hii 
friend  and  associate.     Giffoiu). 

Notwithstanding  the  blemishes  which  have  been  justly 
objected  to  tliis  play,  it  possesses  beauties  of  an  exir.iordi- 
nary  kind.— Indeed,  notliing  more  base  and  filthy  can  be 
conceived  than  the  dialogues  between  Hircius  aud  Spungius! 
but  the  genuine  and  dignified  piety  of  Doiothea,  lier  unsul- 
lied innocence,  her  unshaken  constancy,  the  lofty  pity  she 
expresses  for  lier  persecutors,  her  calm  contempt  of  tortures, 
and  her  heroic  death,  exalt  the  mind  in  no  common  degree, 
and  make  tlie  reader  almost  insensible  of  the  surrounding 
impurity,  through  the  holy  contempt  of  it  which  they  in- 
spire. 

How  sentiments  and  images  thus  opposite  should  be  con- 
tai.ied  in  the  same  piece,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive. 
If  De»ker  had  furnished  none  but  the  comic  parts,  the  doubt 
would  be  soon  at  an  end.  But  tiiere  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  wrote  the  whole  of  the  second  act;  and  tlie  very 
first  scene  of  it  has  tiie  snme  mixture  of  loathsome  beastliness 
and  angelic  purity,  wiiich  are  observed  in  those  passages 
that  are  more  distant  from  each  other. —  It  is  the  strange  and 
forced  conjunction  of  Mezentius: 

Morttta jumjebat  corpora  vivis, 

Tornienti  genus • 

The  subject  in  general  is  certainly  extravagant ;  and  the 
introduction  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit,  disguised  in  human 
shapes,  was  not  to  be  expected  in  what  aspired  to  the  credit 
of  a  regular  tragedy.  Yet  it  shouhi  be  remembered,  that 
poetic  licen^'e  calls  in  "a  thousand  liveried  angels"  to  "  lac- 
key saintly  chastity ;" — that  whatever  be  their  departure  from 
propriety,  such  representations  had  a  most  solemn  origin ; 
and  that,  with  this  allowance,  the  business  in  which  the 
ipirits  are  engaged  has  a  substantial  conformity  with  the 
opinions  of  tJie  early  ages  in  which  the  plot  is  laid.  'J'he 
permitted  but  vain  opposition  of  the  demons  to  (he  progress 
of  the  ♦aith,  and  the  reasoning  and  raillery  which  Dorothea 
expresses,  under  tlie  influence  of  Angelo,  against  the  pagan 
gods,  are  to  be  found  in  Justin,  Tatian,  Arnobius,  and  others.* 

*  (Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  wholived  so  late  as 
he  fonr'.b  century,  mention  the  visiit  of  the  angeh  to  this 
earth  even  in  their  days.  £d.) 


— The  separate  agency  of  the  spirits,  and  the  consequence 
of  their  personal  encounter,  are  also  described  in  a  charac- 
teristic manner.  ' 

Apart  from  Angelo,  Harpax  seems  to  advance  in  his 
malignant  work.  When  the  daugiiters  of  Tlieopliilns  express 
their  zeal  for  paganism,  he  "  grows  fat  to  see  his  labours 
prosper."  Yet  he  cannot  look  forward  to  the  defeat  of 
those  labours  in  their  approaching  conversion,  though,  on 
some  occasions,  we  find  lie  coultl  "  see  a  thousand  leagues" 
in  his  master's  service.  And  tiiis  agrees  with  the  doctrine, 
that  when  some  signal  triumph  of  the  faith  was  at  hand, 
the  evil  spirits  were  abridged  of  tlieir  usual  powers.  Again, 
when  Harpax  expects  to  meet  Angelo,  he  thus  expresses 
the  dread  of  his  presence,  and  the  ettect  which  it  afterwards 
produced  on  him  : 

" I  do  so  hate  his  sight. 

That,  should  I  look  on  biin,  I  should  sink  down." 

Act  II.  9c.  ii. 
And  this  too,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  power  attributed  to 
the  superior  spirits  of  quelling  the  demons  by  those  indica- 
tions of  iheir  quality  which  were  not  to  be  perceived  by 
mortals  :  per  occultissimce  signa  praisenticK,  qua:  angelicis, 
sensibus  etiam  malignorwn  spirituum,  potius  quam  infirmi- 
tati  hominum,  possunt  esse  perspicua.  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  ix. 

The  othir  parts  of  the  Play  do  not  require  much  observa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  characters  of  Calista  and  Christeta  are 
well  sustained.  Hasty,  selt-confident,  readily  promising  for 
tlieir  steadiness,  soon  forgetting  their  resolutiv>ns,  and  equally 
secure  in  every  change  of  opinion,  they  are  well  contrasted 
with  Doroihea,  whose  fixed  principles  always  guard  lier 
against  rashness,  and  therefore  preserve  her  from  coniraitic- 
tion.  As  to  Dioclesian  and  his  captive  kings,  they  come  in 
and  go  out  with  little  of  our  admiration  or  our  pity.  Artemia's 
love  for  Antoninus  would  be  wholly  without  interest,  if  we 
were  not  moved  for  a  moment  by  her  indignation  at  the 
rejection  of  her  otter;  and  we  see  her  at  length  consigned 
to  Maximinus  with  as  little  emotion  as  is  shewn  by  them- 
selves. This,  however,  is  somewhat  relieved  by  Antoninus's 
passion,  a  genuine  one,  for  Dorothea. 

Certainly  there  is  too  much  horror  in  this  tragedy.  The 
daughters  of  Theophilus  are  killed  on  the  stage.  Tlieophilus 
himself  is  racked,  and  Dorothea  is  dragged  by  the  hair, 
kicked,  tortured,  and  beheaded.  Its  popularity  must  there- 
fore in  a  considerable  degree  be  attributed  to  the  iiitere.«t 
occasioned  by  the  contrary  agencies  of  the  two  spirits,  to 
the  glorious  vision  of  the  bealitied  Dorothea  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  piece,  and  the  reappearance  of  Angelo,  in  his 
proper  character,  with  the  sacred  fruit  and  flower?,  Ironi  the 
"  heavenly  garden,"  and  the  "  crown  of  immortality,''  fcr 
Theoohiiua.    Dr.  Ireland. 


THE 


UNI^ATURAL  COMBAT. 


The  Unnatural  Combat.]  Of  this  Tragedy  there  is  but  one  edition,  which  was  printed  for  John  Water- 
son,  in  1639.  It  does  not  occur  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  ;  so  that  it  is  probably  of  a  very  earlv 
date  :  and  indeed  INIassinger  himself  calls  it  "  an  old  tragedy."  Like  the  Virgin-Martiir,  it  has  neither 
Prologue  nor  Epilogue,  for  which  the  author  accounts  in  his  Dedication,  by  observing  that  the  play  was 
composed  at  a  time  "  when  such  by-ornaments  were  not  advanced  above  the  fabric  of  the  whole  work." 

The  editors  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  speak  in  rapturous  terms  of  the  various  excellencies  of  this  piece, 
and  think,  "  that  with  very  little  alteration,  it  might  be  rendered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  present  stage." 
This  I  doubt:  it  is  indeed  a  most  noble  performance  ;  grand  in  conception,  and  powerful  in  execution  ;  but 
the  passion  on  which  the  main  part  of  the  story  hinges,  is  of  too  revolting  a  nature  for  public  representation 
we  may  admire  in  the  closet  what  we  should  turn  from  on  the  stage. 

It  is  said,  in  the  title-page,  to  have  been  "  presented  by  the  King's  Majesty's  Servants,  at  the  Globe. 


TO 


MY  MUCH  HONOURED  FRIEND, 

ANTHONY    SENTLEGEE, 

OF  OAKHAM.  IN  KENT,  ESQ. 


Sir, 


That  the  patronage  of  trifles,  in  this  kind,  hath  long  since  rendered  dedications,  and  inscriptions  obsolete 
and  out  of  fashion,  I  perfectly  understand,  and  cannot  but  ingenuously  confess,  that  I  walking  in  the  same 
path,  may  be  truly  argued  by  you  of  weakness,  or  wilful  error  :  but  the  reasons  and  defences,  for  the 
tender  of  my  service  this  way  to  you,  are  so  just,  tliat  I  cannot  (in  my  thankfulness  for  so  many  favours 
received)  but  be  ambitious  to  publish  them.  Your  noble  father,  Sir  Warham  Sentleger  (whose  remarkable 
virtues  must  be  ever  remembered),  being,  while  he  lived,  a  master,  for  his  pleasure,  in  poetry,  feared  not  tc 
hold  converse  with  divers,  whose  necessitous  fortunes  made  it  their  profession,  among  which,  by  the 
clemency  of  his  judgment,  I  was  not  in  the  last  place  admitted.  You  (the  heir  of  his  honour  and 
estate)  inherited  his  good  inclinations  to  men  of  my  poor  quality,  of  which  I  cannot  give  any  ampler 
testimony,  than  by  my  free  and  glad  profession  of  it  to  the  world.  Besides  (and  it  was  not  the  least 
encouragement  to  me)  many  of  eminence,  and  the  best  of  such,  Avho  disdained  not  to  take  notice  of  me, 
liave  not  thought  themselves  disparaged,  I  dare  not  say  honoured,  to  be  celebrated  the  patrons  of  my 
humble  studies  :  in  the  first  file  of  which,  I  am  confident,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  blush,  to  find 
your  name  written.  I  present  you  with  this  old  tragedy,  without  prologue  or  epilogue,  it  being  composed 
ia  a  time  (and  that  too,  peradventure,  as  knowing  as  this)  when  such  by-ornaments  were  not  advanced 
above  the  fabric  of  the  whole  work.  Accept  it,  I  beseech  you,  as  it  is,  and  continue  your  favour  to  the 
author 

Your  servant, 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


Beaufoiit  senior,  govenwi'  of  MarseiWes. 

Beav roxiT  junior,  his  son 

AIalekort  senior,  admiral  of  Marseilles. 

M\i.t:ro\vr  junior,  his  son 

Chamont, 


Montaigne,    >assistanisto  the  governor. 

Lanciur,  ) 

MoNTREviLLE,  a  pretended J'viend  to  Malefort  senior. 

Belgarde,  a  poor  captain. 

Three  Sea  Captains,  of  the  navy  of  Mm.hfort  junior 


A  Steward. 
An  Usher. 
A  Page. 

Tueocrine,  daughter  to  Malefort  senior 
Two  Waiting  Women. 
Two  Courtezans. 
A  Bawd. 

Servants  and  Soldiers, 


SC  ENE. — Marseilles. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  the  Court  of  Justice. 


Enter  Montrevii.lk,  Tueocrine,   Usher,  Page,  and 
Waiting  Women. 

Montr.  Now  to  be  modest,  madam,  when  you  are 
A  suitor  for  your  father,  would  appear 
Coarser  than  boldness  ;  you  awhile  must  part  with 
Soft  silence,  and  the  blushings  of  a  virgin  : 
Though  I  must  grant,  did  not  this  cause  command  it. 
They  are  rich  jewels  you  have  ever  worn 
To  all  men's  admiration.     In  this  age, 
If,  by  our  own  forced  importunity, 
Or  others  purchased  intercession,  or 
Corrupting  bribes,  we  can  make  our  approaches 
To  justice,  guarded  from  us  by  stern  power, 
We  bless  the  means  and  industry. 

Ush.  Here's  music  fopium. 

In  this  bag  shall  wake  her,  tliough  she  had  drunk 
Or  eaten  mandrakes*.    Let  commanders  talk 
Of  cannons  to  make  breaches,  give  but  fire 
To  this  petard,  it  shall  blow  open,  madam, 
The  iron  doors  of  a  judge,  and  make  you  entrance  ; 
When  they  (let  them  do  what  they  can)  Avith  all 
Their  mines,  their  culverins,  and  basiliscos,       [lock 
Shall  cool  their  feet  without;  this  being  the  pick- 
That  never  fails. 

Montr.  'Tis  true,  gold  can  do  much. 
But  beauty  more.     Were  I  the  governor. 
Though  the  admiral,  your  father,  stood  convicted 
Of  wliat  he's  only  doubted,  half  a  dozen 
Of  sweet  close  kisses  from  these  cherry  lips, 
With  some  short  active  conference  in  private. 
Should  sign  his  general  pardon. 

Theoc.  These  li"ht  words,  sir, 
Do  ill  become  the  weight  of  my  sad  fortune  ; 
And  I  much  wonder,  you,  that  do  profess 
Yourself  to  be  my  father's  bosom  friend, 
Can  raise  mirth  from  his  misery. 

Montr.  You  mistake  me  ; 
I  share  in  his  calamity,  and  only 
Deliver  my  thoughts  freel)^  what  I  should  do 
For  such  a  rare  petitioner  :  and  if 
You'll  follow  the  directions  1  prescribe, 
With  my  best  judgment  I'll  mark  out  the  way 
For  his  enlargement. 

Theoc.  Witli  all  real  joy 
r  shall  put  what  you  counsel  into  act. 
Provided  it  be  honest. 

Montr.  Honesty 
In  a  fair  she  client  (trust  to  my  experience) 
Seldom  or  never  p   jspers  ;  the  world's  wicked  : 
We  are  men,   not  saints,  sweet  lady  ;    you  must 

practice 
The  manners  of  the   ime,  if  you  intend 
To  have  favour  from  it :  do  not  deceive  yourself 
By  building  too  much  on  the  false  foundations 
Of  chastity  and  virtue.     Bid  your  waiters 
Stand  further  off*,  and  I'll  come  nearer  to  you 

1    Worn.  Some  wicked  counsel,  on  my  life. 


*  Or  eaten  maiuhakos.]  Mill  observes,  that  "  the  man- 
dra'te  h;is  a  sopoiitic  quality,  i\\u\  that  it  was  used  by  (he 
HiK  ieiits  when  tlicy  wanted  a  narcotic  of  a  most  poweiiiil 
kiii;l."  To  this  there  are  perpetual  allusions  in  our  old 
writers. 


2   Worn.  Ne'er  doubt  it*, 
If  it  proceed  from  him. 

Page  I  wonder  that 
My  lord  so  much  affects  him. 

Ush.  Thou'rt  a  childt. 
And  dost  not  understand  on  what  strong  basis 
This  friendship's  raised  between  this  Moutreville 
Andourlord,  IMonsieur  Malefort;  but  I'll  teach  thee  • 
From  thy  years  they  have  been  joint  purchasers 
In  fire  and  water  works,  and  truck'd  together 

Pa^e.  In  fire  and  water  works  ! 

Ush.  Commodities,  boy, 
Which  you  may  know  hereafter. 

Page.  And  deal  in  them. 
When  the  trade  has  given  you  over,  as  appears  bj 
The  increase  of  your  high  forehead|. 

Ush.  Here's  a  cracky  ! 
I  think  they  suck  this  knowledge  in  their  milk. 

P(Jge.  I  had  an  ignorant  nurse  else.  I  have  tied, 
My  lady's  garter,  and  can  guess —  [sir, 

Ush.  Peace,  infant  ; 
Tales  out  o'school !  take  heed,  you  will  be  breech'd 
else.  [Theocrine  retires. 

1  Worn.  My  lady's  colour  changes. 

2  Worn.  She  falls  oflf  too. 

Theoc.  You  are  a  naughty  man,  indeed  you  are  j 
And  I  will  sooner  perish  with  my  father. 
Than  at  this  price  redeem  him. 

Montr.  Take  your  own  way, 
Your  modest,  legal  way  :   'tis  not  your  veil, 
Nor  mourning  habit,  nor  these  creatures  taught 
To  howl,  and  cry,  when  you  begin  to  whimper; 
}    Nor  following  my  lor<i's  coach  in  the  dirt, 
Nor  that  which  you  rely  upon,  a  bribe, 
Will  do  it,  when  there's  something  he  likes  better. 
These  courses  in  an  old  crone  of  threescore j|. 
That  had  seven  years  together  tired  the  court 
With  tedious  petitions,  and  clamours, 

•  2  Worn.  Ne'ei  doubt  it 

JJ' it  proceed  from  him.]  The  character  of  Moutreville  is 
opened  with  great  beauty  and  propriety.  The  freedtun  of 
his  language,  and  the  advice  he  gives  Theocrine,  fully  pre- 
pare us  fur  any  av;t  of  treachery  or  cruelty  he  rnay  hereafter 
perpetrate. 

+  Ush.   'J'hou'rt  a  child. 

And  dost  not  understand,  &c.]  This  speech,  it  is  impos.si 
ble  to  say  why,  has  bten  hi  h  rlo  priiitt-d  as  prose,  though 
nothing  is  clearer  than  tliat  the  author  meant  it  for  verse, 
into  which,  indeed,  it  runs  as  readily  as  any  oiher  part  of 
the  play.  (Omitted  unintentionally  in  tdit.  1813.) 

I as  appears  by 

The  increase  of  your  \\\g\\  forehead]  Alluding,  per- 
haps, to  the  prtiiiatuie  b.ddne^s  occasii)ned  by  dealing  in 
the  commodities  just  menlioneil  ;  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  fall 
ing  oti"  of  his  hair  from  age  :  so  the  women  to  Auacreon, 
■^l/ikov  ^e  aiv  utTioTTOV. 

§  Ush.  Here  s  a  cvack  11  A  crack  is  an  arch,  sprightly  boy . 
Thus,  in  the  Devil  s  an  Ass  : 

"If  we  could  gel  a  wutv  boy  now.  Engine, 
That  were  an  excellent  crack,  1  could  instruct  him 
To  the  great  heii;ht." 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  Bashful  Lover,  and,  indeed 
in  most  of  our  old  pl.iys. 

II  'I'hese  courses  in  an  old  crone   of  threescore,]   This  ex 
pression,  wlsicli,  as  Johnson    Says,  means   an   oh>    toothless 
ewe,  is  contemptuously  used    for  an  old  woman,  by  all   the 
writers  of  Messenger's    time.     Thus  Jonsou  : 
'•  let  him  -ilone 

With  temper  (I  poison  to  remove  the  crone."  Poetaster 
And  Shakspeaic : 

"  take  up  the  bastard  ; 

Tak't  it  up.  1  s.iy  ;  giv  I  to  ih^  crone."         M 'inter's  TtUt. 
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For  the  recovery  of  a  stras^glino;*  husband, 

To  pay,  forsooth,  the  duties  of  one  to  her  ; — 

But  for  a  hidy  of  your  temptinc^  beauties, 

Vour  youth,  and  ravishing  features,  to  hope  only 

In  such  a  suit  as  this  is,  to  gain  favour. 

Without  exchage  of  courtesy,— you  conceive  me — 

Enter  Beaufort  junior,  and  Belgarde. 

Were  madness  at  the  height.     Here's  brave  young 

Beaufort, 
The  meteor  of  Marseillesf,  one  that  holds 
The  governor  his  father's  will  and  power 
In  more  awe  than  his  own  !     Come,  come,  advance. 
Present  your  bag,  cramm'd  with  crowns  of  the  sunf  ; 
Do  you  think  he  cares  for  money  ?  he  loves  pleasure. 
Burn  your  petition,  burn  it  ;  he  doats  on  you. 
Upon  my  knowledge:  to  his  cabinet,  do, 
And  he  will  point  you  out  a  certain  course, 
Be  the  cause  right  or  wrong,  to  have  your  father 
Released  with  much  facility.  [Exit. 

/  heoc.  Do  you  hear  ? 
Take  a  pandar  with  you. 

Beauf.  Jan.  I  tell  thee  there  is  neither 
Employment  yet,  nor  money. 

Belg.  I  have  commanded. 
And  spent  my  own  means  in  my  country's  service 
In  hope  to  raise  a  fortune. 

Beauf. jun.  Many  liave  hoped  so  ; 
But  hopes  prove  seldom  certainties  with  soldiers. 

Belg.  If  no  preferment,  let  me  but  receive 
]My  pay  that  is  behind,  to  set  me  up 
A  tavern,  or  a  vaulting  house ;  while  men  love 
Or  drunkenness,  or  lechery,  they'll  ne'er  fail  me  : 
Shall  I  have  that? 

Beauf  .jun.  As  our  prizes  are  brought  in  ; 
Till  then  you  must  be  patient. 

Belg.  in  tlie  mean  time, 
How  shall  I  do  for  clothes? 

Beauf.  jun.  As  most  captains  do  : 
Philosopher-like,  carry  all  you  have  about  you$. 

Belg.  But  how  shall  I  do,  to  satisfy  colon||,  mon- 
There  lies  the  doubt.  [sieur? 

Beauf.  jun.  That's  easily  decided  : 
IVIy  father's  table's  free  for  any  man 
That  hath  born  arms. 

Belg.  And  there's  good  store  of  meat? 

Beauf.  jun.  Never  fear  that. 

Belg.  I'll  seek  no  other  ordinary  then. 
But  be  his  daily  guest  without  invitement ; 
And  if  my  stomach  hold,  I'll  feed  so  heartily, 
As  he  shall  pay  me  suddenly,  to  be  quit  of  me. 

Beauf. jun.  'Tisshe. 

Belg    And  further 


*  For  the  recovery  of  a  straggling  husband.]  The  old  copy 
re  «ds  stranyliny. 

t  The  nietror  o/*  MHrseilles,!  It  may  be  proper  to  observe 
nero,  once  for  all,  that  iMar«eilIe.s,  or  as  Massinger  spells  it, 
Mii-tllis,  is  constantly  used  by  liiin  as  a  trisyllable,  which, 
in  fact,  it  is. 

I crovms  of  the  sun  ;]    Escus  de  soleil,  Xha  best 

kind  of  crowns,  sass  Cotgrave,  that  are  now  nifcde;  ihey 
have  a  kind  of  litiK-  ctar  (sun)  on  one  side.  This  coin  is  fic- 
qnently  imntioncd  by  our  old  writers. 

i  Phi'nsopher-like',  car  y  all  you  have  aho  t  you.]  Allu- 
ding to  the  well  known  sa^i.jg  of  Simonides.  "  Omnia  mea 
uiecum  porto." 

11  i^  satisfy  colon,  mons'uur?]  i.  e.  the  cravings  of 

hunger:  the  colon  is  the  largest  of  the  iinnian  intestin.s:  ii 
frequently  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  here,  in  our  old  poets. 
So  iti  the  Hits. 

"  Abstain  from  flesh — wliilst  colon  keeps  more  noise 
Thau  mariners  at  plays,  or  apple  wives. 
That  wran<;le  for  a  sieve." 


Beauf.  jun.  Away,  you  are  troublesome  ; 
Designs  of  more  weight • 

Belg.  Ha  !  fair  Theocrine. 
Nay,  if  a  velvet  pt'tticoat  move  in  the  front, 
Bufl' jerkins  must  to  the  rear;  1  know  my  manners 
This  is,  indeed,  great  business,  mine  a  gewgaw. 
I  may  dance  attendance,  this  must  be  dispatch'd. 
And  suddenly,  or  all  will  go  to  wreck  ; 
Charge  her  home  in  the  flank,  my  lord:  nay,  I  am 
gone  sir.  [E'xj7. 

2?eafi/".;u/i.Nay,  pray  you,  madam,  rise,  or  I'll  kneel 
with  you. 

Page.  1  would  bring  you  on  your  kneas,  were  I  a 
woman. 

Benif.jun.  What  i^  it  can  deserve  so  poor  a  name 
As  a  suit  to  me?     This  more  than  mortal  form 
Was  fashion'd  to  command,  and  not  entreat : 
Your  will  but  known  is  served 

Theoc.  Great  sir,  my  father, 
My  brave,  deserving  father ; — but  that  sorrow 
Forbids  the  use  of  speech 

Beauj'.jun.  I  understand  you, 
AVithout  the  aids  of  tliose  interpreters 
That  fall  from  your  fair  eyes  ;  I  know  you  labour 
The  libert)'  of  your  father  ;  at  the  least, 
An  equal*  hearing  to  acquit  himself: 
And  'tis  not  to  endear  my  service  to  you. 
Though   I  must  add,  and   pray  you  with   patience 

hear  it, 
'Tis  hard  to  be  effected,  in  respect 
The  state's  incensed  against  him:  all  presuming, 
The  world  of  outrages  his  impious  son, 
Turn'd  worse  than  pirate  in  his  cruelties, 
Express'd  to  this  poor  country,  could  not  be 
With  such  ease  put  in  execution,  if 
Your  father,  of  late  our  great  admiral. 
Held  not  or  correspondence,  or  connived 
At  his  proceedings. 

Theoc.  And  must  he  then  suffer. 
His  cause  unheard  ? 

Beauf.  jun.  As  yet  it  is  resolved  so, 
In  their  determination.     But  suppose 
(For  I  would  nourish  hope,  not  kill  it,  in  you) 
I  should  divert  the  torrent  of  their  purpose, 
And  render  them,  that  are  implacable. 
Impartial  judges,  and  not  sway'd  with  spleen  ; 
Will  you,  I  dare  not  say  in  recompense, 
For  that  includes  a  debt  you  cannot  owe  me, 
But  in  your  liberal  bounty,  in  my  suit 
To  you,  be  gracious? 

Theoc.  You  entreat  of  me,  sir. 
What  I  should  offer  to  you,  with  confession 
That  ym  much  undervalue  your  own  worth. 
Should  you  receive  me,  since  there  come  with  you 
Not  lustful  fires,  but  f^iir  and  lawful  flames. 
But  I  must  be  excused,  'tis  now  no  time 
For  me  to  think  of  Hymeneal  joys. 
Can  he,  (and  pray  you,  sir,  consider  it) 
That  gave  me  life,  and  faculties  to  love. 
Be,  as  he's  now,  readv  to  be  devour'd 
By  ravenous  wolves,  and  at  that  instant,  1 
But  entertain  a  thought  of  tho&e  delights. 
In  which  perhaps,  n;y  arJot.*  meets  with  yours  i 
Duty  and  piety  forbid  it,  sir. 


*  An  equal  hearim/]  A  just  impartial  hearing;  so  equal  i* 
constamly   used  by  Massinger  and  liis  contemporaries:   thusi 
Fletcher: 
"  What  could  this  thief  have  done,  I  ad  his  cause  been  equal 

He  made  my  heartstrings  tremble."        Kniyht  of  Malta 
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THE  UNNAIIJRAL  COMBAT. 


Act 


Beauf.jun.  Butthis  effected,  and  your  father  f^t-e, 
What  is  your  answer  ? 

Theoc.  P^very  minute  to  me 
Will  be  a  tedious  age,  till  our  embraces 
Are  warrantable  to  the  world. 

Beaiif.jun.  I  urge  no  more  ; 
Confirm  it  with  a  kiss. 

Theoc.  I  doubly  seal  it. 

Ush.  This  would  do  better  abed,    the    business 
ended : — 
They  are  the  loving'st  couple  ! 

tnter  Beaufort  senior,  Montaigne,  Chamont,  and 
Lanour. 

Beauf.jun.  Here  comes  my  father, 
With  the  Council  of  War  :  deliver  your  petition, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  me.  [Theoc.  offers  a  paper. 

Beanf.  sen.  I  am  sorry,  lady. 
Your  father's  guilt  compels  your  innocence 
To  ask  what  I  in  justice  must  den)'. 

Beauf.jun.    For  my  sake,   sir,  pray  yoii  receive 
and  read  it.  [nothing. 

Beauf.  sen.  Thou  foolish  boy  !    I  can  deny   thee 

Beaiitf.jun.  Thus  far  Ave  are  happy,  "nadam  :   quit 
You  shall  hear  how  we  succeed.  [the  place  ; 

Theoc.  Goodness  reward  you  ! 

[Eieunt  Theccrine,  Usher,  Page,  and  Women, 

Mont.  It  is  apparent ;  and  we  stay  too  long 
To  censure  Malefort*  as  he  deserves. 

[They  take  their  seats, 

Cham.  There  is  no  colour  of  reason  that  makes  foi 
him  : 
Had  he  discharged  the  trust  committed  to  him, 
Willi  that  experience  and  fidelity 
He  practised  heretofore,  it  could  not  be 
Our  navy  should  be  blocK'  ond,  in  our  sight, 

O  ur  goods  made  prize,  our  sailors  sold  for  slaves, 
y  his  prodigious  issue  + 

Lan.  1  much  grieve, 
After  so  many  brave  and  high  achievements 
He  should  in  one  ill  forfeit  all  the  good 
He  ever  did  his  country. 

Beaif.  sen.  Well,  'tis  granted  J. 

Beauf.jun.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Beauf .  sen.  He  shall  have  hearing. 
His  irons  too  struck  off;  bring  him  before  us. 
But  seek  no  further  favour. 

Beauj'.jun.  Sir,  I  dare  not.  [Exit. 

Beauf.  sen.   ISIonsieur  Chamont,   Montaigne,   La- 
nour, assistants. 
By  a  commission  from  the  most  Christian  king, 
n  punishing  or  freeing  Malefort,  [not 

Our  late  great  admiral  :  though  I  know  you  need 
Instructions  from  me,  how  to  dispose  of 
Yourselves  in  this  man's  trial,  that  exacts 
Vour  clearest  judgments,  give  me  leave,  with  favour, 


*  To  cengure  MHlofoit  &c.l  Malefort  is  here,  and  through- 
out the  piny,  properly  u.>-efl  as  a  (lisj liable. 

t  By  Ids   prodigious  mwe.  I    i.e.  unn.itural    horrible  por- 
tentous of  evil;  in  lliis  sense  it  is  often  applied  to  comets, 
and  other  extraordinary  appearances  in  the  sky 
"  Behold  yon  comet  shews  his  liead  a^ain  ! 
Twice  hath  he  thus  at  cross  turns  tlunw  n  on  us 
Prodigious  looks."  'J  he  Honest  IJ  fiore. 

Again  : 

"This  woman's  threats,  her  eyes  e'en  red  with  (tiry 
Which  like  "prodiyiovs  meteors,  foretold 
Assured  destruction  are  still  before  nie." 

The  Captain. 
t  Beauf.  sen.    Jf^ell,  'tis  granted]   It   appears,   from    the 
ubi^cquent  ftpeechcs,  that  youni;  Beaufort  had  he*  n  soliciting 
father  to  allow  Malefort  to  plead  without  his  ihains 


To  offer  my  opinion.     We  are  to  hear  him, 

A  little  looking  back  on  his  fair  actions, 

Loyal,  and  true  demeanour  ;  not  as  now 

By  the  general  voice  already  he's  condemn'd. 

But  if  we  find,  as  most  believe,  he  hath  held 

lutelligence  with  his  accursed  son, 

Fallen  off  from  all  allegiance,  and  turn'd 

(But  for  what  cause  we  know  not)  the  most  bloody 

And  fatal  enemy  this  country  ever 

Repented  to  have  brought  forth  ;  all  compassion* 

****** 

Of  what  he  was,  or  may  be,  if  now  pardon'd  ^ 
We  sit  engaged  to  censure  him  with  all 
Extremity  and  rigour. 

Cham.   Your  lordship  shows  us 
A  path  which  we  will  tread  in. 

Lan.  He  that  leaves 
To  follow,  as  3'ou  lead,  will  lose  himself. 

Monl.  I'll  not  be  singular. 

Re-enter   Beaufort  juniorf  with   MoNTnEviLLE, 
Malefort  senior,  Belgarde,  and  Officers. 

Beauf.  sen.  He  comes,  but  with 
A  strange  distracted  look. 

Malej.  sen.   1  ive  I  once  moret 
To  see  these  hands  and  arms  free  !  these,  that  often, 
In  the  most  dreadful  horror  of  a  fight, 
Have  been  as  seamarks  to  teach  such  as  were 
Seconds  in  my  attempts,  to  steer  between 
The  rocks  of  too  much  daring,  and  pale  fear. 
To  reach  the  port  of  victory  !  when  my  sword, 
Advanced  thus,  to  my  enemies  appear'd 
A  hairy  comet,  threatening  death  and  ruin  J 
To  such  as  durst  behold  it  !     These  the  legs, 
That,  when  our  ships  were  grappled,  carried  me 


•  -  all  compassion 

•  •  « 

Of  what  d:c.l  The  quarto  reads, 

all  compassion 

Oj  what  he  was,  or  may  be,  if  now  pardon'd  ; 
Opon  which  Mr.  M.  Mason  observes,  "Ihis  sentence  as  I? 
stands  is  not  rens^e  ;  if  the  words  all  compassion  arc  ri;4hi, 
we  niuft  necessarily  suppose  tiiat  being  laid  aside,  or  woid- 
of  a  similar  import,  have  been  oniilted  in  the  printing;:  but 
the  most  natural  manner  of  amendiig  the  passas^e,  is  by 
reading  tio  compassion  ,  the  word  having  being  understood  " 
1  can  neither  reconcile  myself  to  no  compassion  of  what  he 
may  be,  nor  to  all.  He  might,  if  acquitted,  be  a  sncceysful 
commander  as  before,  and  to  such  a  circumstance  Beaufort 
evidently  alludes.  I  believe  that  a  line  is  lo-t,  and  with  due 
hesitation  would  propose  to  supply  the  chasm  somewhat  in 
this  way  : 

all  compatsion 

Of  his  years  pass'd  over,  all  consideration 
Ofwhixt  he  was,  or  may  be,  {f  now  pardon'd 
We  ait,  &c. 
t  Malef.  sen.    Live  I  once  more  &c.'  There  is  something 
very  striking    in    the   indignant   burst  of  savage  o?tentaiion 
with  which  this  old  warrior  introduces  himself  on  the  sce::c'. 
j  A  hairy  comet,  /td  So  in  Fuimus  Troes : 

«' comets  shook  their  flaming  hair  ; 

Thus  all  our  wars  were  acted  first  on  high. 
And  we  taught  what  to  look  lor." 
From  this,  and  the  passage  in  the  text,  TNIilton,  who  appears, 
by  various  marks  of  imitation,  to  have  been  a  careful  reader 
of  Massintrer,  probably  formed   the  magnificent  and  awful 
picture  w  hich  foHow  s  : 

"  — On  the  oihcr  jide. 

Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stoid 
llnlerrified,  and  like  a  eon.et  bnm'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war." y- 

(A  more  explicit   illustration  may  be  quoved   from  Fhikaiel 
Holland's  tran>lation  of  Pliny,  b.  ii.  c.  irj. 

"These  blazing  starres  the  Greek* s  call  cOTWPfo*  our  Ro- 
manes crin!<as -•  dreadfid  to  be  seene  with  hloudie  haires, 
anri  all  over  rough  and  shagged  in  the  top,  like  the  bush  oi 
of  haire  upon  the  head.)  Eu. 
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THE  UNNATURAL  COMBAT. 


With  such  swift  motion  from  deck  to  deck. 
As  t!»py  that  saw  it,  with  amazement  cried, 
He  diies  not  run,  but  flies  ! 

Mont.  He  still  retains 
The  greatness  of  his  spirit. 

Male/,  sen.  Now  crampt  with  irons, 
Huno-er,  and  cold,  they  hardly  do  support  me — 
But  I  foro;et  myself.     O,  my  good  lords. 
That  sit  there  as  my  judges,  to  determine* 
The  life  and  death  of  Malefort,  where  are  now 
Those  shouts,  those  cheerful  looks,  those  loud  ap- 
plauses, 
With  which,  when  I  return'd  loaden  with  spoil. 
You  entertain'd  your  admiral  ?  all's  forgotten  : 
And  I  stand  here  to  give  account  ol  that 
Of  which  I  am  as  free  and  innocent 
As  he  that  never  saw  the  eyes  of  him  f, 
For  whom  I  stand  suspected. 

Beat<f.  sen.  Monsieur  IMalefort, 
Let  not  your  passion  so  far  transport  you, 
As  to  believe  from  any  private  malice, 
Or  envy  to  your  person,  you  are  question'd  : 
Kqt  do  the  suppositions  want  weight. 
That  do  invite  us  to  a  strong  assurance. 

Your  son 

Malcf.  sen.  I\Iy  shame  ! 

Beaiif.  sen.  Pray  you,  hear  with  patience, — never 
Witliout  assistance  or  sure  aids  from  you. 
Could,  with  the  pirates  of  Argiers  J  and  Tunis, 
Even  those  that  you  had  almost  twice  defeated, 
Acquire  such  credit,  as  with  tliem  to  be 
Made  absolute  commander  (pray  you  observe  me)  ; 
If  there  had  not  some  contract  pass'd  between  you, 
That,  when  occasion  served,  you  would  join  with 
To  the  ruin  of  Marseilles.  [them, 

Mont.  More,  what  urged 
Your  son  to  turn  apostata  §  ? 

Cham.  Had  he  from 
The  state,  or  governor,  the  least  neglect 
\\  hich  envy  could  interpret  for  a  wrong  ?         [could 
Lan.  Or,  if  you  slept  not  in  your  charge,  how 
So  many  ships  as  do  infest  our  coast. 
And  have  in  our  own  harbour  shut  our  navy, 
Come  in  un fought  with  ? 

Beauf.jun.  They  put  him  hardly  to  it. 
Malef.  sen.  My  lords,  with  as  much  brevity  as  I  can, 
I'll  answer  each  particular  objection  [which 

With  which  you  charge  me.     The  main  ground,  on 
You  raise  the  building  of  your  accusation. 
Hath  reference  to  my  son  :  should  I  now  curse  him, 
Or  wish,  in  the  agony  of  my  troubled  soul, 
Lightning  had  found  him  in  his  mother's  womb, 
You'll  say  'tis  from  the  purpose  ;  and  I  therefore 
Betake  him  to  the  devil,  and  so  leave  him. 
Did  never  loyal  father  but  myself 
Beget  a  treacherous  issue  ?  was't  in  me 
"With  as  much  ease  to  fashion  up  his  mind. 
As  in  his  generation  to  form 
The  organs  to  his  body  ?     Must  it  follow, 

*  That  ait  there  as  my  judges,  to  determine,}     My,  which 
completes  the  metre,  is  now  tirst  inserted  from  the  old  copy. 
*  The  eyes  of  him.]  So  the  old  copy  :  the  modern  editors 
read  eye  ! 

I  Could  with  the  pirates  of  Argiers]  Argiers  is  the  old 
reading,  and  is  th.u  of  every  author  of  Massinger's  time. 
(So  iti  I  lie  Ti-mpest, 

"  J^rospero. Where  was  she  born  ?  speak  ;  tell  me. 

Ariel.  Sir,  in  Argier." — Ed.) 
The  editors  invHri..biy  modernize  it  into  Algiers. 

§  Your  son  to  turn  apostntaJThe  modern  editors,  as  before, 
read  apostate !  (See  note  to  Virgin  Martyr,  act  iy. 
scpnc  iji. —  KdO  /» 


Because  that  he  is  impious,  I  am  false  ? 

I  would  not  boast  my  actions,  yet  'tis  lawful 

To  upbraid  my  benefits  to  unthankful  men. 

Who  sunk  the  Turkish  gallies  in  the  streights. 

But  Malefort  1  Who  rescued  the  French  merchants 

Wlien  they  were  boarded,  and  stow'd  under  hatches 

Jiy  the  pirates  of  Argiers,  when  every  minute 

They  did  expect  to  be  chain 'd  to  the  oar. 

But  your  now  doubted  admiral  ?  then  you  fill'd 

The  air  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  did  proclaim. 

When  hope  had  left  them,  and  grim-look'd  despair 

Hover'd  with  sail-stretch'd  wings  over  their  heads* 

To  me,  as  to  the  Neptune  of  the  sea. 

They  owed  the  restitution  of  their  goods, 

Their  lives,  their  liberties.     O,  can  it  then 

Be  probable,  my  lords,  that  he  that  never 

Became  the  master  of  a  pirate's  ship, 

But  at  the  mainyard  hung  the  captain  up. 

And  caused  the  rest  to  be  tlirown  over-board ; 

Should,  after  all  these  proofs  of  deadly  hate, 

So  oft  express'd  against  them,  entertain 

A  thought  of  quarter  wittf'them  ;  but  much  less 

(To  the  perpetual  ruin  of  my  glories) 

To  join  with  them  to  lift  a  wicked  arm 

Against  my  mother-country,  this  Marseilles 

Which,  with  my  prodigal  expense  of  blood, 

I  have  so  oft  protected  ! 

Beauf.  sen.  What  you  have  done 
Is  granted  and  applauded  ;  but  yet  know 
This  glorious  relation!  of  your  actions 
IMust  not  so  blind  our  judgments,  as  to  suffer 
Ihis  most  unnatural  crime  you  stand  accused  of. 
To  pass  unquestion'd 

Cham.  No  ;  you  must  produce 
Reasons  of  more  validity  and  weight. 
To  plead  in  your  defence,  or  we  shall  hardly 
Conclude  you  innocent. 

Mont.  The  large  volume  of 
Your  former  worthy  deeds,  with  your  experience. 
Both  what,  and  when  to  do,  but  makes  against  you. 
Lan.  For  had  your  care  and  courage  been  the  same 
As  heretofore,  the  dangers  we  are  plunged  in 
Had  been  with  ease  prevented. 

Malef.  sen.  What  have  I 
Omitted,  in  the  power  of  flesh  and  blood 
Even  in  the  birth  to  strangle  the  designs  of 
This  hell-bred  woif,  my  son  ?  alas !  my  lords, 
I  am  no  god,  nor  like  him  could  foresee 
His  cruel  thoughts,  and  cursed  purposes  ; 
Nor  would  the  sun  at  my  command  forbear 
To  make  his  progress  to  the  other  world. 
Affording  to  us  one  continued  light. 
Nor  could  my  breath  disperse  those  foggy  mists, 
Cover'd  with  which,  and  darkness  of  the  night. 
Their  navy  undiscern'd,  without  resistance. 
Beset  our  harbour  :  make  not  that  my  fault. 
Which  you  in  justice  must  ascribe  to  fortune. — 


*  Hover'd  with  sail  stretch 'd  wings  over  their  heads.]  S< 
Jonson  : 

" o'er  our  heads 

Black  ravenous  ruin,  with  her  sail-stretch'd  winga, 

Ready  to  sink  us  down,  and  cover  u?." 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humoar. 
And  Fletcher : 

"  Fix  iiere  and  rest  awhile  your  sail-stretch'd  wings. 

That  have  outstrip!  the  winds."  T/ie  Prophetesf. 

Milton,  too,  has  the  same  bold  expression  :  ihe  original  to 
which  tiiey  are  all  indebted,  is  a  sublime  pai-sage  in  the 
Fairy  Queen.     B.  I.  c.  xi.st.  H>, 

t  This  gloriows relation.]  Our  old  writers  fujquently  nse 
this  woid  in  Ihc  sense  of  gloriosus,  vain,  boastful,  osten- 
tatious. 
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But  if  that  nor  my  fonner  acts,  nor  what 

I  have  deliver'd,  can  prevail  with  you, 

To  make  good  my  intesjrity  and  truth  ; 

Rip  up  this  bosom  and  pluck  out  the  heart 

That  hatli  been  ever  loyal.  [A  trumpet  within. 

Beauf.  sen.  How  !  a  trumpet ! 
Enquire  the  cause.  [Exit  Montreville. 

Male/,  sen.  Thou  searcher  of  men's  hearts, 
And  sure  defender  of  the  innocent, 
(My  other  crying  sins — awhile  not  look'd  on) 
If  I  in  this  am  guilty,  strike  me  dead, 
Or  by  some  unexpected  means  confirm, 
I  am  accused  unjustly  I  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Montreville  with  a  Sea  Captain. 

Beauf.  sen.  Speak  the  motives 
That  bring  thee  hither  ? 

Capt.  From  our  admiral  thus  : 
He  does  salute  you  fairly,  and  desires 
It  may  be  understood  no  public  hate 
Hath  brought  him  to  IMarseilles;  nor  se^^ks  he 
The  ruin  of  his  country,  but  aims  only 
To  wreak  a  private  wrong  :  and  if  from  you 
He  may  have  leave*  and  liberty  to  decide  it 
In  single  combat,  he'll  give  up  good  pledges, 
If  he  fall  in  the  trial  of  his  right, 
We  shall  weigh  anchor,  and  no  more  molest 
This  town  with  hostile  arms. 

Beavf.  sen.  Speak  to  the  man. 
If  in  this  presence  he  appear  to  you 
To  whom  you  bring  this  challenge. 

Capt.  'Tis  to  you. 

Beauf.  sen.  His  father  ! 

Montr.  Can  it  be  ? 

Beauf.  jun.  Strange  and  prodigious  ! 

Male}',  sen.  Thou  seest  I  stand  unmoved :  were 
thy  voice  thunder. 
It  should  not  shake  me ;  say,  what  would  the  viper  ? 

Capt.  'Ihe  reverence  a  father's  name  may  challenge, 
And  duty  of  a  son  no  more  remember'd, 
He  does  defy  thee  to  the  death. 

Matef.  sen.  Go  on.  [head, 

Capt.  And  with  his  sword  will  prove  it  on  thy 
Thou  art  a  murderer,  an  atheist ; 
And  that  all  attributes  of  men  turn'd  furies 
Cannot  express  thee  ;  this  he  will  make  good. 
If  thou  dar'st  give  him  meeting. 

Malef.  sen.  Dare  I  live  ! 
Dare  I,  when  mountains  of  my  sins  o'erwhelm  me, 
At  my  last  gasp  ask  for  mercy  !  how  I  bless 
Thy  coming,  captain  ;  never  man  to  me 
Arrived  so  opportunely  ;  and  thy  message, 
However  it  may  seem  to  threaten  death. 
Does  yield  to  me  a  second  life  in  curing 
My  wounded  honour.     Stand  I  yet  suspected 
As  a  confederate  with  this  enemy. 
Whom  of  all  men,  against  all  ties  of  nature. 
He  marks  out  for  destruction  !  you  are  just, 
Immortal  Powers,  and  in  this,  merciful ; 
And  it  takes  from  my  sorrow,  and  my  shame 
For  being  the  father  to  so  bad  a  son, 

• and  if  from  you 

He  nay  have  leave,  &c.]  This  passage  is  very  incorrectly 
pointed  in  tlie  former  editions. 


In  that  you  are  pleased  to  offer  up  the  monster 

To  my  correction.     Blush  and  repent 

As  you  are  bound,  my  honourable  lords. 

Your  ill  opinions  of  me.     Not  great  Brutus 

The  father  of  the  Roman  liberty 

With  more  assured  constanc)'"  beheld 

His  traitor  sona,  for  labouring  to  call  home 

The  banish'd  Tarquins,  scourged  with  rods  to  death 

Than  1  will  shew,  when  I  take  back  the  life 

This  prodigy  of  mankind  received  from  me. 

Beauf.  sen.     We  are  sorry,  monsieur  Malefort 
for  our  error, 
And  are  much  taken  with  your  resolution  ; 
But  the  disparity  of  years  and  strength. 
Between  you  and  your  son,  duly  consider'd, 
We  would  not  so  expose  you. 

Malef.  sen.  Then  you  kill  me. 
Under  pretence  to  save  me.     O  my  lords, 
As  you  love  honour,  and  a  wrong'd  man's  fame. 
Deny  me  not  this  fair  and  noble  means 
To  make  me  right  again  to  all  the  world. 
Should  any  other  but  myself  be  chosen 
To  punish  this  apostata  with  death*. 
You  rob  a  wretched  father  of  a  justice 
That  to  all  after  times  will  be  recorded. 
I  wish  his  strength  were  centuple,  his  skill  equal 
To  my  experience,  that  in  his  fall 
He  may  not  shame  my  victory  !  I  feel 
The  powers  and  spirits  of  twenty  strong  men  in  me 
Were  he  with  wild  fire  circled,  I  undaunted 
Would  make  way  to  him. — As  you  do  aflPect,  sir. 
My  daughter  Theocrinef  ;  as  you  are 
My  true  and  ancient  friend  ;  as  thou  art  valiant^  ; 
And  as  all  love  a  soldier,  second  me 

[They  all  sue  to  the  goveriior' 
In  this  my  just  petition.     In  your  looks 
I  see  a  grant,  my  lord. 

Beauf.  sen.  You  shall  o'erbear  me  ; 
And  since  you  are  so  confident  in  your  cause. 
Prepare  you  for  the  combat. 
Malef.  sen.  With  more  joy 
Than  yet  I  ever  tasted  :  by  the  next  sun. 
The  disobedient  rebel  shall  hear  from  me, 
And  so  return   in   safety.      [To  the  Captain.]      My 

good  lords. 
To  all  my  service, — I  will  die,  or  purchase 
Rest  to  Marseilles  ;  nor  can  1  make  doubt. 
But  his  impiety  is  a  potent  charm, 
To  edge  my  sword,  and  add  strength  to  my  arm. 

[Exeunt. 

*  To  punish  this  spostata  with  death.]  Both  the  editors 
read.  To  punish  this  apostate  son  with  death  !  Here  i^  the 
mischief  of  altering  an  author's  language.  When  the  metre 
does  not  suit  our  new  fangled  terms,  we  are  obliged  to  insert 
words  of  our  own  to  complete  it.  Apostata  stood  in  the 
verse  very  well :  but  Coxeter  and  M.  Mason  having  deter- 
mined to  write  apostofe,  found  themselves  compelled  to  tack 
son  to  it,  and  thus  enfeebk-d  tl'e  oritjinal  expression. 

+  My  daughter  Theocrine  ;]  Theocrine  is  constantly  used 
as  a  quadrisyllable.  It  should  be  observed  that  a<  the  story 
and  the  names  are  French,  Massinger  adopts  the  French 
mode  of  enouncing  them.  The  reader  must  bear  this  in 
mind. 

I as  thou  art  valiant;]    This  is  said   to  the 

captain  who  brought  the  challenge  :  tiie  other  persons  ad- 
jured are  >oung  Beaufort  and  Montreville.  It  appears,  from 
the  pointing  of  the  former  editions,  that  the  passage  was  not 
understood. 
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ACT  II 


SCENE  I. — An  open  Space  without  the  City. 
Enter  three  Sea  Captains. 

2  Capt.  He  did  accept  the  challenge,  then? 
1   Capt.  Nay  more, 

Was  overjoy 'd  iu't ;  and,  as  it  had  been 
A  fair  invitement  to  a  solemn  feast, 
And  not  a  combat  to  conclude  with  death, 
He  cheerfullv  embraced  it. 

3  Capt    Are  the  articles 
Sign'd  to  on  both  parts  ? 

1  Capt.  At  the  father's  suit, 

^Vith  much  unwillingness  the  governor 
Consented  to  them. 

2  Capt.  You  are  inward  with 

Our  admiral ;  could  you  yet  never  learn 
What  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  is,  that  renders 
The  son  more  than  incensed,  implacable, 
Against  the  father  1 

1   Capt.  Never ;  yet  I  have, 
As  far  as  manners  would  give  warrant  to  it, 
With  my  best  curiousness  of  care  observed  him. 
I  have  sat  with  him  in  his  cabin  a  day  together*. 
Yet  not  a  syllable  exchanged  between  us 
Sigh  he  did  often,  as  if  inward  grief 
And  melancholy  at  that  instant  would 
Choke  up  his  vital  spirits,  and  now  and  then 
A  tear  or  two,  as  in  derision  of 
The  toughness  of  his  rugged  temper,  would 
Fall  on  his  hollow  cheeks,  which  but  once  felt, 
A  sudden  flash  of  fury  did  dry  up  ; 
And  laying  then  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
He  would  murmur,  but  yet  so  as  I  oft  heai'd  him, 
We  shall  meet,  cruel  father,  yes,  we  shall ; 
When  I'll  exact,  for  every  womanish  drop 
Of  sorrow  from  these  eyes,  a  strict  accompt 
Of  much  more  from  thy  heart. 

2  Capt.  'Tis  wondrous  strange. 

3  Capt.  And  past  my  apprehension. 

1  Capt.  Yet  what  makes 

The  miracle  greater,  when  from  the  maintop 

A  sail's  descried,  all  thoughts  that  do  concern 

Himself  laid  by,  no  lion,  pinch'd  with  hunger, 

Rouses  himself  more  fiercely  from  his  den, 

'J'han  he  comes  on  the  deck  ;  and  there  how  wisely 

He  gives  directions,  and  how  stout  he  is 

In  his  executions,  we,  to  admiration. 

Have  been  eyewitnesses :  yet  he  never  mind's 

'Jhe  booty  when  'tis  made  ours  :  but  as  if 

The  danger,  in  the  purchase  of  the  prey. 

Delighted  him  much  more  than  the  reward. 

His  will  made  known,  he  does  retire  himself 

To  his  private  contemplation,  no  joy 

Express'd  by  him  for  victory. 

Enter  M AhEroKT junior. 

2  Capt.  Here  he  comes. 

But  with  more  cheerful  looks  than  ever  yet 
I  saw  him  wear. 

Malef.jun.  It  was  long  since  resolved  on, 
Nor  must  I  stagger  now  [in'tf].     May  the  cause, 
That  forces  me  to  this  unnatural  act, 


•  I  haw  sat  with  him  in  his  cabin,  &c.]  This  beautiful 
passaiie,  expressing  concealed  resentment,  deserves  to  be 
remarked  by  every  reader  of  taste  and  juilgment.  Coxeter. 

♦  Xor  munt  J  Btajgernow  'in't].  In  the  old  copy,  a  syl- 
lable has  dropt  out,  which  renders  the  line  quite  unmetrical. 


Be  buried  in  everlasting  silence. 

And  I  find  rest  in  death,  or  my  revenge  ! 

To  either  I  stand  equal.     Pray  Aiou,  gentlemen, 

Be  charitable  in  your  censures  of  me. 

And  do  not  entertain  a  false  belief 

That  I  am  mad,  for  undertaking  that 

Which  must  be,  when  effected,  still  repented. 

It  adds  to  my  calamity,  that  I  have 

Discourse*  and  reason,  and  but  too  well  know 

I  can  nor  live,  nor  end  a  wretched  life. 

But  both  ways  I  am  impious.     Do  not,  therefore. 

Ascribe  the  peiturbation  (.f  my  soul 

To  a  servile  fear  of  death  :  I  oft  have  view'd 

All  kinds  of  his  inevitable  darts, 

Nor  are  they  terrible.     Were  I  condemn'd  to  leap 

From  the  cloud-cover'd  brows  of  a  steep  rock. 

Into  the  deep ;  or  Curtius  like,  to  fill  up, 

For  my  country's  safety,  and  an  after  name, 

A  bottomless  abyss,  or  charge  through  fire. 

It  could  not  so  much  shake  me,  as  th'  encounter 

Of  this  day's  single  enemy. 

1  Capt.  If  you  please,  sir. 
You  may  shun  it,  or  defer  it. 

Malef.jun.  Not  for  the  world  : 
Yet  two  things  I  entreat  you  :  the  first  is, 
You'll  not  enquire  the  difference  between 
Myself  and  him,  which  as  a  father  once 
I  honour'd,  now  my  deadliest  enemy  ; 
The  last  is,  if  1  fall,  to  bear  my  body 
Far  from  this  place,  and  where  you  please  inter  it. — 
I  should  say  more,  but  by  his  sudden  coming 
I  am  cut  off. 

Enter  Beaufort  j»njor  and  Montreville,  leading  in 
Malefoht  .senior  ;  BELGAHDE^I:;//ou?m^,  with  others. 
Beauf.jun.  Let  me,  sir,  have  the  honour 
To  be  your  second. 


I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  genuineness  cf  what  I  have 
inserted  between    brackets:    it   is   harndess,   however,  and 
serves,  as  Falstalt"  says,  to  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  a  better. 
»  It  adds  to  my  calamity,  that  I  have 

Discourse  and  reanon  ]  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  niciinins;  which  our  ancestors  gave  to  discourse  t 
or  to  distinguish  the  line  which  se|)arated  it  from  reason. 
Perhaps  it  indicated  a  wiore  rapid  deduction  of  c'>nsequencea 
from  premises,  th.tn  was  !-ui)posed  to  be  ettected  by  rea- 
son :— but  I  speak  with  hesitation.  The  acute  Glanville  says, 
"Ihe  act  of  the  mind  which  connects  propositions,  and 
deducetii  conclusions  from  iliem,  the  schools  called  discourse, 
and  we  shall  not  miscall  it,  if  we  name  it  reason."  What- 
ever be  liie  sense,  it  (requenlly  appears  in  our  old  writers, 
by  whom  it  is  u-uall>  coupled  with  reason  or  judgment, 
whicii  last  should  seem  to  be  the  more  proper  word.  Thui 
in  the  City  Madam  : 

*  Such  as  want 

Discourse  and  judgement,  and  through  weakness  fall, 

May  merit  men's  compassion." 
Again,  in  the  Coxcomb: 

"  Why  should  a  man  that  has  discourse  and  reason. 

And  knows  how  near  he  loses  all  in  these  things. 

Covet  to  have  his  wi>hes  satisfied?" 
The  reader  remembers  the  exclamation  of  Hamlet 
"  Oh  heaven  !  a  beast  ihat  wants  discourse  o/ reason,  &c. 

"This,"  says  Warburton,  who  contrived  to  blunder  wHh 
more  ingeimity  than  usually  f.dls  to  the  lot  of  a  commenta- 
tor, •'  is  finely  expressed,  and  with  a  philosophical  exactness ! 
Beasts  want  not  reason,"  (this  is  a  new  discovery,)  '•  butlh« 
discourse  of  reason :  i.  e.  the  regular  inferring  one  thing 
from  another  by  the  a?si^tance  of  universals" !  Discourse 
q/"  reason  is  so  poor  and  perplexed  a  phrase,  that  without 
regard  for  the  "  philosophical  exactness"  of  Shakspeare,  I 
should  dismiss  it  at  once,  for  what  I  believe  to  be  his  genuine 
language  : 
"  O  heaven  !  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  €md  reason,"  & 
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Montr.  With  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  must  put  in  for  that,  since  our  tried  friendship 
Hath  lasted  from  our  infancy. 

Belg.  I  have  served 
Under  your  command,  and  you  hare  seen  me  fight, 
And  handsomely, «though  I  say  it;  and  if  now*. 
At  this  downright  game,  I  may  but  hold  your  cards, 
I'll  not  pull  down  the  side. 

Malef.  sen.  I  rest  much  hound 
To  your  so  nohle  offers,  and  I  hope 
Shall  find  your  pardon,  though  I  now  refuse  them ; 
For  which  I'll  yield  strong  reasons,  but  as  briefly 
As  the  time  will  give  me  leave.     For  me  to  borrow 
(  That  am  supposed  the  weaker)  any  aid 
Frjm  the  assistance  of  my  second's  sword. 
Might  write  me  down  in  the  black  list  of  those 
That  have  nor  fire  nor  spirit  of  their  own  ; 
But  dare,  and  do,  as  they  derive  their  courage 
From  his  example,  on  whose  help  and  valoui 
They  wholly  do  depend.     Let  this  suffice 
In  my  excuse  for  that.     Now,  if  you  please. 
On  both  parts,  to  retire  to  yonder  mount. 
Where  you,  as  in  a  Roman  theatre, 
May  see  the  bloody  diflference  determined, 
Your  favoiirs  meet  my  wishes. 

Malef.  jun.  'Tis  approved  of 
By  me  ;  and  I  command  you  [To  kis  Caj)tains  \  lead 

the  way. 
And  leave  me  to  my  fortune. 

Beauf.jun.  I  would  gladly 
Be  a  spectator  (since  I  am  denied 
To  be  an  actor)  of  each  blow  and  thrust, 
And  punctually  observe  them. 

Malef.  jun.  You  shall  have 
All  you  desire ;  for  in  a  word  or  two 
I  must  make  bold  to  entertain  the  time 
If  he  give  suffrage  to  it. 

Malef.  sen.  Yes,  I  will  ; 
I'll  hear  thee,  and  then  kill  thee  :  nay,  farewell. 

Malef.  jun.  Embrace  with  love  on  both  sides,  and 
Leave  deadly  hate  and  fury.  [with  us 

Malef'.  sen.  From  this  place 
You  ne'er  shall  see  both  living. 

Belg.  What's  past  help,  is 
Beyond  prevention. 

[^They  embrace  on  both  sides,  and  take  leave 
severally  of  the  father  and  son. 
Malef.  sen.  Now  we  are  alone,  sir  ; 
And  thou  hast  liberty  to  unload  the  burthen 
Which  thou  groan'st  under.     Speak  thy  griefs. 

Malef  jun.  I  shall,  sir  ; 
But  in  a  perplex'd  form  and  method,  which 
You  only  can  interpret :   Would  you  had  not 
A  guilty  knowledge  in  your  bosom,  of 


and  if  now. 


At  this  downright  game,  I  may  but  hold  your  cards, 
III  not   pull   down   the   side.]  i.  e.   I'll   not   injure   your 
cause  :  the  same  expression  occurs   in   the  Grand  Duke  of 
Florence  : 

"  Cox.  Pray  you  pause  h  little. 

If  I  hold  your  cards,  1  shall  pull  down  the  side, 
I  am  not  good  at  the  game." 
The  allusion  is  t<>  a  party  at  cards  :  to  set  up  a  side,  was  to 
become  partners  in  a  game  ;  to  pull  or  pluck  down  a  side 
(for  both  these  terms  are  found  in  our  old  plays)  was  to 
occasion  its  loss  by  ignorance  or  treachery.  Thus,  in  the 
Parson's  Wedding '. 

"Pleas.  A  traitor!  bind  him,  \\c hns pu II' d down  a  side." 
And  in  the  Maid'n  Tragedy  : 

Evad.  Aspatia,  take  her  part. 
Dcla.  I  will  refuse  it, 
"  .She  will  pluck  down  a  side,  she  docs  not  nsc  it." 


The  language  which  you  force  me  to  deliver. 

So  I  were  nothing  !  As  you  are  my  father, 

I  bend  my  knee,  and,  uncompell'd,  profess 

My  life,  and  all  that's  mine,  to  be  your  gift; 

And  that  in  a  son's  duty  I  stand  bound 

To  lay  this  head  beneath  your  feet,  and  run 

All  desperate  hazards  for  your  ease  and  safety : 

But  this  confest  on  my  part,  I  rise  up 

And  not  as  with  a  father,  (all  respect. 

Love,  fear,  and  reverence  cast  off,)  but  as 

A  wicked  man,  I  thus  expostulate  with  you. 

Why  have  you  done  v.hat  which  I  dare  not  speak 

And  in  the  action  changed  the  humble  shape 

Of  my  obedience,  to  rebellious  rage,  [nie. 

And  insolent  pride  ?  and  with  shut  eyes  constraiu'd 

To  run  my  bark  of  honour  on  a  shelf 

I  must  not  see,  nor,  if  I  saw  it,  shun  it  ? 

In  my  wrongs  nature  suffers,  and  looks  backward, 

And  mankind  trembles  to  see  me  pursue 

What  beasts  would  fly  from.     For  when  I  advance 

This  sword,  as  I  must  do,  against  your  head. 

Piety  will  weep,  and  filial  duty  mourn, 

To  see  their  altars  which  you  built  up  in  me, 

In  a  moment  razed  and  ruin'd.     *That  you  could 

(From  my  grieved  soul  I  wish  it)  but  produce, 

To  qualify,  not  excuse,  your  deed  of  horror. 

One  seeming  reason,  that  I  might  fix  here, 

And  move  no  further  ! 

Malef.  sen.  Have  I  so  far  lost 
A  father's  power,  that  I  must  give  account 
Of  my  actions  to  my  son  ?  or  must  I  plead 
As  a  fearful  prisoner  at  the  bar,  while  he 
That  owes  his  being  to  me  sits  a  judge 
To  censure  that,  which  only  by  myself 
Ought  to  he  question'd  ?  mountains  sooner  fall 
Beneath  their  valleys,  and  the  lofty  pine 
Pay  homage  to  the  bramble,  or  what  else  is 
Preposterous  in  nature,  ere  my  tongue 
In  one  short  syllable  yields  satisfaction 
To  any  doubt  of  thine  ;  nay,  though  it  were 
A  certainly  disdaining  argument ! 
Since,  though  my  deeds  wore  hell's  black  livery, 
To  thee  they  should  appear  triumphal  robes. 
Set  off  with  glorious  honour,  tliou  being  bound 
To  see  with  my  eyes,  and  to  hold  that  reason, 
That  takes  or  birth  or  fashion  from  my  will. 

Malef.  jun.  This  sword  divides  that  slavish   knot. 
Malef.  sen.  It  cannot : 
It  cannot,  wretch  ;  and  if  thou  but  remember. 
From  whom  thou  hadst  this   spirit,  thou  dar'st  not 

hope  it. 
Who  train'd  thee  up  in  arms   but  I  ?     Who  taught 

thee 
Men  were  men  only  when  they  durst  look  down 
With  scorn  on  death  and  danger,  and  contemn'd 
All  opposition,  till  plumed  Victory! 
Had  made  her  constant  stand  upon  their  helmets? 


*  That  you  could  &c.]  0  that,  &c.  This  omission  of  the 
sign  of  the  optative  interjection  is  common  to  all  our  old 
dianialists. 

t till  plimied    Victory 

Had  made  her  constant  stand  upon  their  helmets?]  This 
noble  image  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  Aliltou,  who 
describing  Satan,  says, 

"  His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 

Sat  Horror  pluvied  ;" ~ 

And,  in  another  place 


at  his  right  hand  Victory 


Sat  eagle -winy '  d."- 
The  whole  speech  of  Malefort  here  noticed  is  truly  sublime* 
and  above  all  coiuio'^inlution.    Cu.xeter. 
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Under  my  shield  thou  hast  fougjlit  as  securely 

As  the  young  eaglet,  cover'd  with  the  wings 

Of  her  tierce  dam,  learns  how  and  where  to  prey. 

All  that  is  manly  in  thee,  I  call  mine  ; 

But  what  is  weak  and  womanish,  thine  own. 

And  what  I  gave,  since  thou  art  proud,  ungrateful, 

Presuming  to  contend  with  him,  to  whom 

Submission  is  due,  I  will  take  from  thee. 

Look,  therefore,  for  extremities,  and  expect  not 

I  will  correct  thee  as  a  son,  but  kill  thee 

As  a  serpent  swollen  with  poison  ;  who  surviving 

A  little  longer,  with  infectious  breath, 

Would  render  all  things  near  him,  like  itself, 

Contagious,     Nay,  now  my  anger's  up. 

Ten  thousand  virgins  kneeling  at  my  feet. 

And  with  one  general  cry  howling  for  mercy, 

Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Malef.jtin.  Thou  incensed  Power, 
Awhile  forbear  thy  thunder  !  let  me  have 
No  aid  in  my  revenge,  if  from  the  grave 
My  mother—— 

Malef.  sen.  Thou  shalt  never  name  her  more. 

ITheyfght. 

Beaufort  junior,  Montreville,  Belgarde,  and  the 
three  Sea  Captains,  appear  on  the  Mount. 

Beauf.jun.  They  are  at  it. 
2  Caj)t.  That  thrust  was  put  strongly  home. 
Montr.  But  with  more  strength  avoided. 
Belg.  Well  come  in  ; 
He  has  drawn  blood  of  him  yet :  well  done,  old 

1  Caft.  That  was  a  strange  miss.  [cock. 
Beauf.jun.  That  a  certain  hit. 

[Young  Malef ort  is  slain. 
Bdg.  He's  fallen,  the  day  is  ours ' 

2  Capt.  The  admiral's  slain. 
Montr.  The  father  is  victorious  ! 
Belg.  Let  us  haste 

To  gratulate  his  conquest. 

1   Capt.  We  to  mourn 
The  fortune  of  the  son. 

Beauf.jun.  With  utmost  speed  - 
Acquaint  the  governor  with  the  good  success, 
That  he  may  entertain,  to  his  full  merit. 
The  father  of  liis  country's  peace  and  safety. 

[They  retire. 
Malef.  se7i.  Were  a  new  life  hid  in  each  mangled 
limb, 
I  would  search,  and  find  it :  and  howe'er  to  some 
I  may  seem  cruel  thus  to  tyrannize 
Upon  this  senseless  flesh,  I  glory  in  it : — 
Tliat  I  Jjave  power  to  be  unnatural, 
Is  my  securitv  ;  die  all  my  fears. 
And  waking  jealousies,  which  have  so  long 
Been  my  tormentors!  there's  now  no  suspicion  • 
A  fact  which  I  alone  am  conscious  of. 
Can  never  be  discover'd,  or  the  cause 
That  call'd  this  duel  on,  I  being  above 
All  perturbations  ;  nor  is  it  in 
The  power  of  fate,  again  make  me  wretched. 
Re-enter  Beaufort juru'or, Montreville,  Belgarde, 
and  the  three  Sea  Captains. 

Beauf.  jun.  All  honour  to  the  conqueror  !  who 
dares  tai 
My  friend  of  treacherv  now  ? 

(Pope  uses  the  same  figure  in  the  Odyssey  6,  xix. 
"  Auxiliar  to  his  son,  Ulysses  bears 
The  plump  cre$ted he\ms  and  pointed  spears 
With  shields  iudented  deep  in  glorious  wars."  Ed.) 


Belg.  I  am  very  glad,  sir,  [much. 

You  have  sped  so  well  :  but  I  must  tell  you  thus 
To  put  you  in  mind  that  a  low  ebb  must  follow 
Your  high  swoU'n  tide  of  happiness,  you  have  pur- 
This  honour  at  a  high  price.  [chased 

Malef.  'Tis,  Belgarde, 
Above  all  estimation,  and  a  little 
To  be  exalted  with  it  cannot  savour 
Of  arrogance.     That  to  this  arm  and  sword 
Marseilles  owes  the  freedom  of  her  fears. 
Or  that  my  loyalty,  not  long  since  eclipsed. 
Shines  now  more  bright  than  ever,  are  not  thing? 
To  be  lamented  :  though,  indeed,  they  may 
Appear  too  dearly  bought,  my  falling  glories 
Being  made  up  again,  and  cemented 
With  a  son's  blood.     'Tis  true,  he  was  my  son, 
While  he  was  worthy  ;  but  when  he  shook  off 
His  duty  to  me,  (which  my  fond  indulgence, 
Upon  submission,  might  perhaps  have  pardon'd,) 
And  grew  his  country's  enemy,  I  look'd  on  him 
As  a  stranger  to  my  family,  and  a  traitor 
Justly  proscribed,  and  he  to  be  rewarded 
That  could  bring  in  his  head.     I  know  in  this 
'Jhat  I  am  censured  rugged,  and  austere, 
That  will  vouchsafe  not  one  sad  sigh  or  tear 
Upon  his  slaughter'd  body :  but  I  rest 
Well  satisfied  in  myself,  being  assured 
That  extraordinary  virtues,  when  they  soar 
Too  high  a  pitch  for  common  sights  to  judge  of. 
Losing  their  proper  splendour,  are  condemn'd 
For  most  remarkable  vie  es*. 

Beauf .  jun.  'Tis  too  true,  sir. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  ; 
But  for  myself,  that  would  be  held  your  friend. 
And  hope  to  know  you  by  a  nearer  name. 
They  are  as  they  deserve,  received, 

Malef.  My  daughter 
Shall  thank  you  for  the  favour. 

Beauf .  jun.  I  can  wish 
No  happiness  beyond  it. 

1   Capt.  Shall  we  have  leave 
To  bear  the  corpse  of  our  dead  admiral. 
As  he  enjoin 'd  us,  from  the  coast  ? 

MaUf.  Provided 
The  articles  agreed  on  be  observed. 
And  you  depart  hence  with  it,  making  oath 
Never  hereafter,  but  as  friends,  to  touch 
Upon  this  shore. 

1  Capt.  We'll  faithfully  perform  it. 

Malef.  Then  as  you  please  dispose  of  it :  'tis  an 
object 
That  I  could  wish  removed.    His  sins  die  with  him 
So  far  he  has  my  charity. 

1  Capt.  He  shall  have 
A  soldier's  funeral. 

[The  Captains  bear  the  body  off  with  sad  music. 

Malef.  Farewell ! 

Beauf.jun.  These  rites 
Paid  to  the  dead,  the  conqueror  that  survives 
Must  reap  the  harvest  of  his  bloody  labour. 
Sound  all  loud  instruments  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  with  all  circumstance  and  ceremony. 
Wait  on  the  patron  of  our  liberty. 
Which  he  at  all  parts  merits. 


*  For  most  remarkable  vices.'^  Remarhahle  had  in  Mas- 
singer's  time  a  more  dignified  sound,  and  a  more  appro- 
priate meaning,  than  it  bears  at  present.  With  him  it  con 
stantly  stands  for  surprising,  higlily  striking,  or  observable  in 
an  uncommon  degree;  ot  this  it  Mill  be  well  to   take  notice. 
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Malef.  I  am  honour'd 
Beyond  my  hopes. 

Beauf.jun.  'Tis  short  of  your  deserts. 
Lead  on  :  oh,  sir,  you  must  ;  you  are  too  modest. 

[^Exeunt  with  loud  music. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  MALEFonx's  House. 

Enter  Theocuine,  Page,  and  Waiting  Women. 

Theoc.    Talk  not    of  comfort ;  I   am  both  ways 
wretched, 
And  so  distracted  with  my  doubts  and  fears, 
I  know  not  where  to  fix  my  hopes.     My  loss 
Is  certain  in  a  father,  or  a  brother. 
Or  both  ;  such  is  the  cruelty  of  my  fate, 
And  not  to  be  avoided. 

1  Worn.  You  must  bear  it, 
With  patience,  madam. 

2  Worn.  And  what's  not  in  you 

To  be  prevented,  should  not  cause  a  sorrow 
Which  cannot  help  it. 

Page.  Fear  not  my  brave  lord, 
Your  noble  father;  fighting  is  to  him 
Familiar  as  eating.     He  can  teach 
Our  modern  duellists  how  to  cleave  a  button, 
And  in  a  new  way,  never  yet  found  out 
By  old  Caranz.i*. 

t  Worn.  May  he  be  victorious. 
And  punish  disobedience  in  his  son  ! 
Whose  death,  in  reason,  should  at  no  part  move  you, 
He  being  but  half  your  brother,  and  the  nearness 
Which  that  might  challenge  from  you,  forfeited 
By  his  impious  purpose  to  kill  him,  from  whom 
He  received  life.  [^1  shout  vnthitu 

2  Worn.  A  general  shout — 

1  Worn.  Ofjoy. 

Page.  Look  up,  dear  lady  j  sad  news  never  came 
Usher 'd  with  loud  applause. 

Theoc.  I  stand  prepared 
To  endure  the  shock  of  it. 

Enter  Usher. 

Vsh.  I  am  out  of  breath. 
With  running  to  deliver  first — ■ 

Theoc.  What? 

Vsh.  We  are  all  made. 
My  lord  has  won  the  day  ;  your  brother's  slain ; 
The  pirates  gone :  and  by  the  governor. 
And  states,  and  all  the  men  of  war,  he  is 
Brought  home  in  triumph  : — nay,  no  musing,  pay  me 
For  my  good  news  hereafter. 

Theoc.  Heaven  is  just !  [meet  him. 

Ush.  Give  thanks  at  leisure  ;  make  all  haste  to 
I  could  wish  I  were  a  horse,  that  I  might  bear  you 
To  him  upon  my  back. 

Page,  Thou  art  an  ass, 
And  this  is  a  sweet  burthen. 

Ush.  Peace,  you  crack-rope  !  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 

Loud  music.  Enter  Montreville,  Bei.garde,  Beau- 
roRT  senior,  BEAUFORTjwnior;  MAhEFoni,  followed 
by  Montaigne,  Chamont,  and  Lanour. 

Beauf.  sen.  All   honours   we   can   give  you,  and 
rewards, 
Though  all  that's  rich  or  precious  in  Marseilles 
Weie  laid  down  at  your  feet,  can  hold  no  weight 


•  By  old  Caranza.]  See  the  Guardian,  Vol.  IV.  p.  175. 


With  your  deservings  :  let  me  glory  in 

Your  action,  as  if  it  were  mine  own  ; 

And  have  the  honour,  with  the  arms  of  lore, 

To  embrace  the  great  performer  of  a  dee<l 

Transcending  all  this  country  e'er  could  boast  of, 

Mo7it.  Imagine,  noble  sir,  in  what  we  may 
Express  our  thankfulness,  and  rest  assured 
It  shall  be  freely  granted. 

Cham.  He's  an  enemy 
To  goodness  and  to  virtue,  that  dares  think 
There's  any  thing  within  our  power  to  give  *, 
Which  you  in  justice  may  not  boldly  ch-Ulenge. 

Lan.  And  as  your  own  ;  for  we  will  ever  be 
At  your  devotion. 

Malef.  Much  honour'd  sir. 
And  you,  my  noble  lords,  I  can  say  only. 
The  greatness  of  your  favours  overwhelms  me. 
And  like  too  large  a  sail,  for  the  small  bark 
Of  my  poor  merits,  sinks  me.     That  I  stand 
Upright  in  your  opinions,  is  an  honour 
Exceeding  my  deserts,  I  having  done 
Nothing  but  what  in  duty  1  stood  bound  to: 
And  to  expect  a  recompense  were  base. 
Good  deeds  being  ever  in  themselves  rewarded. 
Yet  since  your  liberal  bounties  tell  me  that 
I  may,  with  your  allowance,  be  a  suitor. 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  am  an  humble  one. 
And  must  ask  that,  which  known,  I  fear  you  will 
Censure  me  over  bold. 

Beauf.  sen.  It  must  be  something 
Of  a  strange  nature,  if  it  find  from  me 
Denial  or  delay. 

Malef.  Thus  then,  my  lord, 
Since  you  encourage  me  :  You  are  happy  in 
A  worthy  son,  and  all  the  comfort  that 
Fortune  lias  left  me,  is  one  daughter  ;  now. 
If  it  may  not  appear  too  much  presumption, 
To  seek  to  match  my  lowness  with  your  height 
I  should  desire  (and  if  I  may  obtain  it, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  largest  hopes) 
She  may  in  your  opinion  be  thought  worthy 
To  be  received  into  your  family, 
And  married  to  your  son  :  their  years  are  equal. 
And  their  desires,  I  think,  too;  she  is  not 
Ignoble,  nor  my  state  contemptible. 
And  if  you  think  me  worthy  your  alliance, 
'Tis  all  I  do  aspire  to. 

Bcaif.jun.  You  demand 
That  which  with  all  the  service  of  my  life 
I  should  have  labour'd  to  obtain  from  you 

0  sir,  why  are  you  slow  to  meet  so  fair 

And  noble  an  offer?  can  France  shew  a  virgin 
That  may  be  parallel'd  with  her  ?  is  she  not 
The  phoenix  of  the  time,  the  fairest  star 
In  the  bright  sphere  of  women? 

Beavf.  sen.  Be  not  rapt  so  : 
Though  I  dislike  not  what  is  motion'd,  yet 
In  what  so  near  concerns  me,  it  is  fit 

1  should  proceed  with  judgment. 

Enter  Usher,  Theocrine,  Page,  and  Waiting  Women. 

Beauf.jun.  Here  she  comes  : 
Look  on  her  with  impartial  eyes,  and  then 
Let  envy,  if  it  can,  name  one  graced  feature 
In  which  she  is  defective. 

•  There's  any  thing  within  our  power  to  yivc,'\  The  old 
copy  incorrectly  reails,  There's  any  otlitr  thing  \c,  and  in 
the  next  speech,  ovrrurhelm  lor  overwhi'bns — the  last  is  so 
common  a  mode  of  expression,  that  I  should  not  have  cor- 
rected it,  '\(  xinka  had  not  inimediitely  followed. 
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Male/.  Welcome  girl ! 
]My  joy,  my  comfort,  my  delight,  my  all, 
Wliy  dost  thou  come  to  greet  my  victory 
In  such  a  sable  habit?  this  shew'd  well 
WIten  tJiy  father  was  a  prisoner,  and  suspected  ; 
But  now  liis  faith  and  loyalty  are  admired, 
Rather  than  doubled,  in  your  outward  garments 
You  are  to  express  the  joy  you  feel  within  : 
Nor  should  you  with  more  curiousness  and  care 
Puce  to  the  temple  to  be  made  a  bride, 
Than  now,  when  ail  men's  eyes  are  fixt  upon  you, 
You  should  appear  to  entertain  tlie  honour 
From  me  descending  to  you,  and  in  which 
You  have  an  equal  share. 

Theoc.  Heaven  has  my  thanks, 
With  all  humility  paid  for  your  fair  fortune. 
And  so  far  duty  binds  me  ;  yet  a  little 
To  mourn  a  brother's  loss,  however  wicked, 
The  tenderness  familiar  to  our  sex 
May,  if  you  please,  excuse. 
Male/.  Thou  art  deceived. 
He,  living,  was  a  blemish  to  thy  beauties, 
But  in  his  death  gives  ornament  and  lustre 
To  thy  perfections,  but  that  they  are 
So  exquisitely  rare,  that  they  admit  not 
'Jhe  least  addition.     Ha  !  here's  yet  a  print 
Of  a  sad  tear  on  thy  cheek  ;  how  it  takes  from 
Our  present  happiness  !  with  a  father's  lips 
A  loving  father's  lips,  I'll  kiss  it  off, 
The  cause  no  more  remember'd. 

Theoc.  You  forget,  sir, 
The  presence  we  are  in. 

Male/.     'J'is  well  consider'd  ; 
And  yet,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  treasure 
Above  all  value,  but  without  offence, 
May  glory  in  the  glad  possession  of  it? 
Nor  let  it  in  your  excellence  beget  wonder, 
Or  any  here,  that  luoking  on  the  daughter, 
I  feast  myself  in  the  imagination 
Of  those  sweet  pleasures,  and  allow'd  delights, 
I  tasted  i'rom  the  mother,  who  still  lives 
In  this  her  perfect  model ;  for  she  had 


Such  smooth  and  high-arch'd  brows,  such  sparkling 

eyes. 
Whose  every  glance  stored  Cupid's  emptied  quiver^ 
Such  ruby  lips, — and  such  a  lovely  bloom*, 
Disdaining  all  adulterate  aids  of  art, 
Kept  a  perpetual  spring  upon  her  face. 
As  Death  himself  lamented,  being  forced 
To  blast  it  with  his  paleness  :  and  if  now         [you. 
Her  brif^htness  dimm'd  with  sorrow,  take  and  please 
Think,  think,  young  lord,  when  she  appears  herself, 
This  veil  removed,  in  her  own  natural  pureness. 
How  far  she  will  transport  you. 

Beauf.jini.  Did  she  need  it, 
The  praise  which  you  ( and  well  deserved)  give  to  her, 
Must  of  necessity  raise  new  desires 
In  one  indebted  more  to  years  ;  to  me 
Your  words  are  but  as  oil  pour'd  on  a  fire, 
That  flames  already  at  the  height. 

Malef.  No  more  ; 
I  do  believe  you,  and  let  me  from  you 
Find  so  much  credit ;  wlien  I  make  her  yours, 
I  do  possess  you  of  a  gift  which  I 
With  much  unwillingness  part  from.  My  good  lords 
Forbear  your  further  trouble  ;  give  me  leave, 
For  on  the  sudden  I  am  indisposed, 
To  retire  to  my  own  house,  and  rest :  to-morrow. 
As  you  command  me,  I  will  be  your  guest. 
And  having  deck'd  my  daughter  like  herself. 
You  shall  have  further  conference. 

Beauf,  sen.  You  are  master 
Of  your  own  will  :  but  fail  not,  I'll  expect  you. 

Malef.  Nay,  I  will  be  excused  ;  I  must  part  with 
you.  [To  young  Beaufort  and  the  rest. 

My  dearest  Theocrine,  give  me  thy  hand, 
I  will  support  thee. 

Theoc.  You  gripe  it  too  hard,  sir. 

Malef.  Indeed  I  do,  but  have  no  further  end  in  it 
But  love  and  tenderness,  such  as  I  may  challenge. 
And  you  must  grant.     Thou  art  a  sweet  one  ;  yes. 
And  to  be  cherish 'd. 

Theoc.  May  I  still  deserve  it ! 

[Exeunt  several  wayi. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Banqueting  Room  in  Heaxi^orVs  House. 
Enter  Beaufout  senior,  and  Steward. 

Beauf,  sen.  Have  you  been  careful  ? 

Stew.  With  my  best  endeavours. 
Let  them  bring  stomachs,  there's  no  want  of  meat,  sir. 
Portly  and  curious  viands  are  prepared, 
To  please  all  kinds  of  appetites. 

Beauf.  sen.  'Tis  well, 
I  love  a  table  furnish'd  with  full  plenty, 
And  store  of  friends  to  eat  it :  but  with  this  caution, 
I  would  not  have  my  house  a  common  inn, 
For  some  men  that  come  rather  to  devour  me. 
Than  to  present  their  service.     At  this  time,  too, 
It  being  a  serious  and  solemn  meeting, 
I  must  not  have  my  board  pester'd  with  shadows*, 

•  I  must  not  have  my  hoard  pester'd  with  shadows,]  It 
was  coiisi'krid,  1  lotaich  says,  as  a  mark  of  politeness, to 
let  ail  invited  guest,  know  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  bring  a 
frientl  or  two  with  him  ;  a  permission  that  was,  however, 
sometimes  abused.  These  fiienrls  the  Romans  called 
shadows,  (wnbrce,)  a  term  which  Massinger  has  very  hap- 
pily explaiued. 


That,  under  other  men's  protection,  break  in 
Without  invitement. 

Stew.  With  your  favour  then,  [knowledge 

You  must  double  your  guard,  my  lord,  for  on  my 
There  are  some  so  sharp  set,  not  to  be  kept  out 
By  a  file  of  musketeers  :  and  'tis  less  danger, 
I'll  undertake,  to  stand  at  push  of  pike 
With  an  enemy  in  a  breach,  that  undermined  too. 
And  the  cannon  playing  on  it,  than  to  stop 
One  harpy,  your  perpetual  guest,  from  entrance, 
When  the  dresser,  the  cook's  drum,  thunders,  Com© 
The  service  will  be  lost  elsef  !  [on. 


*  Jind  such  a  lovely  bloom,]  For  this  reading  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  M.  Mason.  All  the  former  editions  read 
brown;  which  the  concluding  lines  of  this  beautiful  speech 
incontestably  prove  to  be  a  misprint. 

T  IVhen  the  dresser,  the  cook's  drum,  thunders,  Come  on. 
The  service  will  be  lost  else!]  It  was  formerly  customary 
for  the  cook,  wlicn  dinner  was  ready,  to  knock  on  the 
dresser  witli  his  knife,  by  way  of  summoning  the  ser- 
vants to  carry  it  into  the  hall ;  to  this  there  are  many  allu- 
sions.    In  the  Merry  Bec/ffurs,  Old  Rents  says        Uark 
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Beauf.  sen.  What  is  he  ? 

Stew.  As  tall  a  trencherman*,  tliat  is  most  certain, 
As  e'er  demolish'd  pye-fortification 
As  soon  as  batter 'd  ;  and  if  the  rim  of  his  belly 
Were  not  made  up  of  a  much  tougher  stuff 
Than  his  buff  jerkin,  there  were  no  defence 
Against  the  charge  of  his  guts :  you  needs  must 
Pie's  eminent  for  his  eating.  [know  him, 

Beauf.  sen.  O,  Belgarde  ? 

Stew.  The  same;  one  of  the  admiral's  cast  captains, 
Who  swearf,  there  being  no  war,  nor  hope  of  any, 
The  only  drilling  is  to  eat  devoutly. 
And  to  be  ever  drinking — that's  allow'd  of 
But  they  know  not  where  to  get  it,  there's  the  spite 
on't. 
BecAif.  sen.  Tlie  more   their  misery  ;  yet,  if  you 
For  this  day  put  him  off|.  [can, 

Stew.   It  is  beyond 
The  invention  of  man. 

Beauf.  sen.  No  : — say  this  only,   \^Whispersto  him. 
And  as  from  me  ;  you  apprehend  me  ? 
Stew.  Yes,  sir. 

Beauf.  sen.  But  it  must  be  done  gravely. 
Stew.  Never,doubt  me,  sir. 

Beauf.  sen.  We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let 
the  musick 
And  banquet§  be  prepared  here.  [^Exit. 

Stew.  This  will  make  him 
Lose  his  dinner  at  the  least,  and  that  will  vex  him. 
As  for  the  sweetmeats,  when  they  are  trod  under 

foot. 
Let  him  take  his  share   with   the   pages  and   the 
Or  scramble  in  the  rushes.  [lackies. 

Enter  Belgarde. 

Belg.  'Tis  near  twelve  ; 
I  keep  a  watch  within  me  never  misses. 
Save  thee,  master  steward ! 

Stew.  You  are  most  welcome,  sir. 

Belg.  Has  thy  lord  slept  well  to  night  ?     I  come 
to  enquire. 
I  had  a  foolish  dream,  that,  against  my  will, 
Carried  me  from  my  lodging,  to  learn  only 
How  he's  disposed. 

Stew.  He's  in  most  perfect  health,  sir. 

Belg.  Let  me  but  see  him  feed  heartily  at  dinner. 
And  I'll  believe  so  too  ;  for  from  that  ever 
I  make  a  certain  judgment. 


feey  knock  to  the  dresser."  Servants  were  not  Ihen  al- 
lowed, as  at  present,  to  frequent  the  kitchen,  lest  they  should 
interfere  with  the  momentous  concerns  of  the  cook.  Mr. 
Reed  says  that  this  practice  "  was  continued  in  the  family 
of  Lord  Fairfax"  Cand  doubtless  in  that  of  many  others) 
"  after  the  civil  wars :  in  that  nobleman's  orders  for  the 
servants  of  his  household,  is  the  following  :  Then  miist  he 
warn  to  the  dresser,  Gentlemen  and  yeomen,  to  the  dresser." 
Old  Plays  xii.  430. 

•  Steward.  As  tall  a  trencherman,  &c.]  Tall,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  old  writers,  meant  stout,  or  rather  bold  and 
fearless ;  but  tliey  abused  the  word  (of  which  they  seetn 
fond)  in  a  great  variety  of  senses,  A  tall  man  of  his  hands 
was  a  great  lighter ;  a  tall  man  of  his  tongue,  a  licentious 
speaker  ;  and  a  tall  man  of  his  trcnclwr,  or,  as  above,  a  tall 
trencherman,  a  hearty  feeder.  Instances  of  these  j)hrases 
occur  so  frequently,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
dwell  upon  tiiem. 

f   fVho  swear,  &c.l     So  the  old  copy;  the  modern  editors 
read  swears,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious. 
X  Beauf.  sen.  The  more  their  m.isery  ;  yet,  if  you  can. 
For  this  day  put  him  off.]    This  has  been   hitherto  given 
as  an  imperfect  speech  ;  why,  it  is  difhcullto  imagine. 

$  — ^ but  let  the  music 

And  banquet  be  prepared  here.]  That  is,  the  dessert.  See 
the  CHy  Madam. 


Stew.  It  holds  surely 
In  your  own  constitution. 
Belg.  And  in  all  men's, 
'Tis  the  best  symptom ;  let  us  lose  no  time; 
Delay  is  dangerous. 

Stew.  Troth,  sir,  if  I  might, 
Without  offence,  deliver  what  my  lord  has 
Committed  to  my  trust,  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  special  favour. 

Belg.  We'll  see  it,  and  discourse, 
As  the  proverb  says,  for  health  sake,  after  dinner, 
Or  rather  after  supper  ;  willingly  then 
I'll  walk  a  mile  to  hear  thee*. 

Stew.  Nay,  good  sir, 
I  will  be  brief  and  pithy. 

Belg.  Prithee  be  so. 

Stew.  He  bid  me  say,  of  all  his  guests,  that  he 
Stands  most  affected  to  you,  for  the  freedom 
And  plainness  of  your  manners.     He  ne'er  observed 
To  twirl  a  dish  about,  you  did  not  like  of,  [you 

All  being  pleasing  to  you  ;  or  to  take 
A  sayt,  of  venison,  or  stale  fowl,  by  your  nose. 
Which,  is  a  solecism  at  another's  table  ; 
But  by  strong  eating  of  them,  did  confirm 
They  never  were  delicious,  to  your  palate. 
But  when  they  were  mortified,  as  the  Hugonot  says 
And  so  your  part  grows  greater ;  nor  do  you 
Find  fault  with  the  sauce,  keen  hunger  being  the 

best, 
Which  ever,  to  your  much  praise,  you  bring  with 
Nor  ,vill  you  with  impertinent  relations,  [you  .• 

Which  is  a  masterpiece  when  meat's  before  you. 
Forget  your  teeth,  to  use  your  nimble  tongue. 
But  do  the  feat  you  come  for. 

Belg.  Be  advised, 
And  end  your  jeering  :  for  if  you  proceed. 
You'll  feel,  as  I  can  eat  I  can  be  angry. 
And  beating  may  ensue. 

Slew.  I'll  take  your  counsel. 
And  roundly   come   to  the  point :  my   lord  much 
That  you,  that  are  a  couitier  as  a  soldier,    [wonders. 
In  all  things  else,  and  every  day  can  vary 
Your  actions  and  discourse,  continue  constant 
To  this  one  suit. 

Belg.  To  one  !  'tis  well  I  have  one, 
Unpawn 'd,  in  these  days  ;  every  cast  commander 
Is  not  blest  with  the  fortune,  I  assure  you. 
But  why  this  question  ?  does  this  offend  him  ? 

Stew.  Not  much  ;  but  he  believes  it  is  the  reason 
You  ne'er  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt|  ; 

*  Or  rather  after  supper ;  willingly  then 

I'll  walk  a  mile  to  hear  thce.\  Alluding  to  the  good  old  pro 
verb,  which  inculcates  temperance  at  this  meal,  by  recom- 
mending a  walk  alter  it. 

t  (In  edit,  of  1813,  Gilford  has  a  long  note  to  this  word  to 
prove  its  distinction  from  assay,  a  trial,  a  proof.  The  same 
meaning  attaches  to  say  as  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  b. 
vi.  c.  ii. 

"  Which  whon  he  spyde  upon  the  earth  t'encroach. 
Through  the  dead  carcases  he  niHde  his  way; 
M(jngst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  belter  say, 
With  which  he  forth  went  into  th'  open  liglit." 
In  King  Lear  the  word  also  occurs,  meaning  proof,  and  al- 
tliough  somewhat  difterent  in   the   application,  this  is  evi- 
dently the   sense  here   intended.      Our  ancestors   doubtless 
considered  the  word  synonimous  with  taste.  Ed.) 

t  You  ne'er  presume  to  sit  above  tlie  salt ;  This  refers  to 
the  manner  in  which  our  ancestors  were  usually  seated  at 
their  meals.  The  tables  being  long,  the  snlt  was  commonly 
placed  about  the  middle,  and  served  as  a  kind  of  boundary 
to  the  dirt'ercnt  quality  of  the  guests  invited.  Those  ot  dis- 
tinction were  ranked  above  :  the  space  below  was  a-signed 
to  the  dependents,  inferior  relations  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  &o.     It  argues  litt'e  *or  *h<i  delicacy  of  our  ancestors 
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And  therefore,  this  day,  our  (jreat  admiral. 
With  other  states,  being  invited  guests. 
He  does  entreat  you  to  appear  among  them, 
In  some  fre>]i  habit. 

Belg.  Tl)is  staff  shall  not  serve 
To  beat  the  dog  off ;  these  are  soldier's  garments, 
And  so  by  consequence  grow  conteraptibla. 

Stew.  It  has  stung  him. 

Belg.  I  would  I  were  acquainted  with  the  players, 
In  charity  they  might  furnish  me  :  but  there  is 
No  faith  in  brokers  ;  and  for  believing  tailors, 
They  are  only  to  be  read  of,  but  not  seen  ; 
And  sure  they  are  confined  to  their  own  hells, 
And  there  they  live  invisible.     Well,  I  must  not 
Be  fubb'd  off  thus  :  pray  you  report  my  service 
To  tlie  lord  governor;  1  will  obey  him; 
And  though  my  wardrobe's  poor,  rather  than  lose 
His  company  at  this  feast,  I  will  put  on 
The  richest  suit  I  have,  and  fill  the  chair 
That  makes  me  worthy  of*  [^Exit. 

Stew.  We  are  shut  of  him. 
He  will  be  seen  no  more  here :  how  mv  fellows 
Will  bless  me  for  his  absence  !  he  had  starved  them, 
Had  he  staid  a  little  longer.     Would  he  could, 
For  his  own  sake,  shift  a  shirt !  and  that's  the  utmost 
Of  his  ambition  :  adieu,  good  captain.  \_Exit. 


SCENE  IL— The  same. 
Enter  Beaufort  senior,  and  Beaufort  junior. 

Beaiif.  sen.  'Tis  a  strange  fondness. 

Beauf.  jun.  'Tis  beyonc'  example. 
His  resolution  to  part  with  his  estate. 
To  make  her  dower  the  weightier,  is  nothing  ; 
But  to  observe  how  curious  lie  is 
In  his  own  person,  to  add  ornament 
To  his  daughter's  ravishing  features,  is  the  wonder. 
I  sent  a  page  of  mine  in  the  way  of  courtship 
This  morning  to  lier,  to  present  my  service. 
From  whom  I  understand  all  :  there  he  found  him 
Solicitous  in  what  shape  she  should  appear; 
This  gown  was  rich, but  the  fashion  stale  ;  the  other 
Was  quaint,  and  neat,  but  the  stuff  not  rich  enouoh  : 
Then  does  he  curse  the  tailor,  and  in  rage 
Falls  on  her  shoemaker,  for  wanting  art 
To  express  in  every  circumstance  the  form 
Of  her  most  delicate  foot ;  then  sits  in  council 

that  they  should  admit  of  such  distinctions  at  their  board ; 
but,  in  truth,  they  seem  to  have  placed  their  guests  below  the 
salt,  for  no  better  purpose  than  ihat  of  mortifying  them. 
Nixon,  in  his  Stramje  Footpost,  (F.  3.)  gives  a  very  admir- 
able acciHint,  of  the  miserie*  "of  a  poor  scholar,"  (Halls 
well  known  satire,  "A  gentle  aquyre,"  ike,  is  a  versification 
of  it,)  from  which  I  liave  taken  the  following  characteristic 
traits  :  "  Now  as  for  his  fare,  it  is  li^jhtly  at  tlie  cheapest 
table,  but  he  must  sit  under  the  salt,  that  is  an  axiome  in 
such  places; — then,  having  drawne  his  knife  leisurably.  un- 
folded his  napkin  mannerly,  alter  twice  or  thrice  wypinghis 
beard,  if  he  have  it,  he  may  reach  the  bread  on  his  knife's 
point,  and  fall  to  his  porrige,  and  between  every  spoiiefuU 
take  as  much  deliberaton,  as  a  capon  craming,  lest  he  be  out 
of  his  porriije  before  thej  have  buried  part  of  their  first 
course  in  their  bellies." 

(The  saltcellar  was  a  massy  piece  of  plate  with  a  cover  of 
equal  dimensions.  In  Nicholls's  Prop-esses  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, occurs  a  fiijure  of  one,  and  in  Dibdin's  Literary  Remi- 
niscences, is  an  engraving  of  one  behmgiiig  to  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Parker,  it  is  figured  half  the  original  size,  and 
from  it  some  ilea  may  be  formed  of  the  dimensions  of  these 
ancient  pieces  of  furniture.  Ed.) 

*  ^ and  fill  the  chair 

That  makes  me  worthy  of.  This  too  has  been  hitherto 
printed  a*  an  imperfect  sentence;  but  surely,  without  ne- 
cessity. The  meaning  is,  "  I  will  fill  the  (  hair  of  which  that 
(i.  e.  the  richest  suit  1  have)  makes  me  worthy." 


With  much  deliberation,  to  find  out 

Wliat  tire  would  best  adorn  her;  and  one  chosen, 

Varying  in  his  opinion,  he  tears  off. 

And  stamps  it  under  foot  ;  then  tries  a  second, 

A  third,  and  fourth,  and  satisfied  at  length. 

With  much  ado,  in  that,  he  grows  again 

Perplex'd  and  troubled  where  to  place  her  jewels, 

To  be  most  mark'd,  and  whether  she  should  wear 

This  diamond  on  her  forehead,  or  between 

Her  milkwhite  paps,  disputing  on  it  both  ways  ; 

Then  taking  in  his  hand  a  rope  of  pearl, 

(The  best  of  France,)  he  seriously  considers. 

Whether  he  should  dispose  it  on  her  arm, 

Or  on  her  neck  ;  with  twenty  other  trifles. 

Too  tedious  to  deliver. 

Beauf.  sen.  I  have  known  him 
From  his  first  youth,  but  never  yet  observed, 
In  all  the  passages  of  his  life  and  fortunes. 
Virtues    so  mix'd  with  vices :    valiant   the   world 

speaks  him. 
But  with  that,  bloody  ;  liberal  in  his  gifts  too, 
But  to  maintain  his  prodigal  expense, 
A  fierce  extortioner  ;  an  impotent  lover 
Of  women  for  a  flash*,  but,  his  fires  quench'd. 
Hating  as  deadly  :  the  truth  is,  I  am  not 
Ambitious  of  this  match  ;  nor  will  I  cross  you 
In  your  affections. 

Beauf. jun.  I  have  ever  found  you 
(And  'tis  my  happiness)  a  loving  father, 

[Eoud  music. 

And  careful  of  my  good  : by  the  loud  music. 

As  you  gave  order  for  his  entertainment, 

He's  come  into  the  house.     Two  long  hours  since. 

The  colonels,  commissioners,  and  captains, 

To  pay  him  all  the  rites  his  worth  can  challenge. 

Went  to  wait  on  him  hither. 

Enter  Malefort,  Montaigne,  Chamont,  Lanour, 
MoNTREviLLE,  Theocrine,  Usher,  Page,  and 
Waiting  Women. 

Beauf.  sen.  You  are  most  welcome, 
And  what  I  speak  to  you,  does  from  my  heart 
Disperse  itself  to  all. 

Malef.  You  meet,  my  lord. 
Your  trouble. 

Beauf.  sen.  Rather,  sir,  increase  of  honour, 
When  you  are  pleased  to  grace  my  house. 

Beaif.jun.  The  favour 
Is  doubled  on  my  part,  most  worthy  sir, 
Since  your  fair  daughter,  my  incomparable  mistress, 
Deigns  us  her  presence. 

Malef.  View  her  well,  brave  Beaufort, 
But  yet  at  distance;  you  hereafter  may 
Make  your  approaches  nearer,  when  the  priest 
Ht.th  made  it  lawful  :   and  were  not  she  mine 
I  durst  aloud  proclaim  it,  Hymen  never 
Put  on  his  saffron-colour'd  robe,  to  change 
A  barren  virgin  name,  with  more  good  omens 
Than  at  her  nuptials.     Look  on  her  again. 
Then  tell  me  if  she  now  appear  the  same 
That  she  was  yesterday. 

Beaif.  sen.  Being  herself, 
She  cannot  but  be  excellent ;  these  rich 
And  curious  dressings,  which  in  others  might 
Cover  deformities,  from  her  take  lustre. 
Nor  can  add  to  her. 


• •  an  impotent  toner 

Of  women  fur  a  flash,  &c.  Wild,  fierce,  nnrontrollable  in 
his  passions;  this  is  a  Latinism,  iinpotens  amoris,  and  is  a 
\ery  strong  expression. 
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Malef.  You  conceive  her  right, 
And  in  your  admiration  of  her  sweetness, 
You  only  can  deserve  her.     Blush  not,  girl, 
Thou  art  above  his  praise,  or  mine  ;  nor  can 
Obsequious  Flattery,  though  she  should  use 
Her  thousand  oil'd  tongues  to  advance  thy  worth, 
Give  aught,  (for  that's  impossible,)  but  take  from 
Thy  more  than  human  graces;  and  even  then, 
When  she  hath  spent  herself  with  her  best  strength, 
The  wrong  she  has  done  thee  shall  be  so  apparent, 
That,  losing  her  own  servile  shape  and  name, 
She  will  be  thought  Detraction  :  but  I 
Forget  myself;  and  something  whispers  to  me, 
I  have  said  too  much. 

Mont.  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't, 
Buc  there's  some  mystery  in  it,  which  I  fear 
Will  be  too  soon  discover'd. 

Malef.  I  much  wrong 
Your  patience,  noble  sir,  by  too  much  hugging 
My  proper  issue,  and,  like  the  foolish  crow, 
Believe  my  black  brood  swans. 

Beanf.  sen.  There  needs  no-i,  sir. 
The  least  excuse  for  this ;  nay,  I  must  have 
Your  arm,  you  being  the  master  of  the  feast, 
And  this  the  mistress. 

Theoc.  I  am  any  thing 
That  you  shall  please  to  make  me. 

Beauf.jvn.  Nay,  'tis  yours, 
W^ithout  more  compliment. 

Mont*.  Your  will's  a  law,  sir. 

\^Loud  music.  Exeunt  Beaufort  senior,  Malefort, 
Theocrine,  Beaufort  junior,  Montaigne,  Chamont, 
Lanour,  Montreville. 

Ush.  Would  T  had  been  born  a  lord  ! 

1  Worn.  Or  I  a  lady  ! 

Page.  It  may  be  you  were  both  begot  in  court, 
Though  bred  up  in  the  city  ;  for  your  mothers. 
As  I  have  heard,  loved  the  lobby  ;  and  there,  nightly, 
Are  seen  stran-^e  apparitions  :   and  who  knows 
But  that  some  noble  faun,  heated  with  wine, 
And  cloy'd  with  partridge,  had  a  kind  of  longing 
To  trade  in  sprats?  this  needs  no  exposition  : — 
But  can  you  yield  a  reason  for  your  wishes? 

Ush.    Why,  had  I  been  born  a  lord,  I  had  been 
no  servant.  [waiters, 

1  Worn.  And  whereas    now  necessity  makes  us 
We  had  been  attended  on. 

2  Worn.  And  might  have  slept  then 

As  long  as  we  pleased,  and  fed  when  we  had  stomachs, 
And  worn  new  clothes,  nor  lived,  as  now,  in  hope 
Of  a  cast  gown,  or  petticoat. 

Page.  You  are  fools. 
And  ignorant  of  your  happiness.     Ere  I  was  sworn 
To  the  pantoflet,  I  have  heard  mv  tutor 
Prove  it  by  logic,  that  a  servant's  life 
Was  better  than  his  master's   and  by  that 
I  learn'd  from  him,  if  that  my  memory  fail  not. 
I'll  make  it  good. 

Ush.  Proceed,  my  little  wit 
In  decimo  sexto. 

Page.  Thus  then  :  from  the  king 
To  the  beggar,  by  gradation,  all  are  servants , 


*  Mont.]  So  the  old  copy:  it  must,  however,  be  a  mistake 
for  Theoc.  or  rather,  periiaps,  for  Malef. 

t Ere  I  uns 

Sworn  to  the  pantotlt,]  i.  e.  taken  from  attondins;  in  the 
porter's  lodge,  (which  seems'  to  have  been  the  fust  degree o*' 
lerviiude,;  to  wait  on  Tlieocrine. 


And  you  must  grant  the  slavery  is  less 
To  study  to  please  one,  than  many. 

Ush.  True.  [plain 

Page.  Well  then  ;  and  first  to  you,  sir,  you  com- 
You  serve  one  lord,  but  your  lord  serves  a  thousand. 
Besides  his  passions,  that  are  his  worst  masters  ; 
You  must  humour  him,  and  he  is  bound  to  sooth 
Every  grim  sir  above  him*  :  if  he  frown. 
For  the  least  neglect  you  fear  to  lose  your  place  ; 
But  if,  and  with  all  slavish  observation,  [stool. 

From  the  minion's  self,  to  the  groom    of  his  close- 
He  hourly  seeks  not  favour,  he  is  sure  it.] 
To  be  eased  of  liis  office,  though  perhaps  he  bo^Jght 
Nay,  more  :  that  high  disposer  of  all  such 
That  are  subordinate  to  him,  serves  and  fears 
The  fury  of  the  many-headed  monster, 
The  giddy  multitude  :  and,  as  a  horse 
Is  still  a  horse,  for  all  his  golden  trappings, 
So  your  men  of  purchased  titles,  at  their  best,  are 
But  serving  men  in  rich  liveries. 

Ush.  Most  rare  infant ! 
Where  learnd'st  thou  this  morality  1 

Page.  Why,  thou  dull  pate, 
As  I  told  thee,  of  my  tutor. 

2  Worn.  Now  for  us,  boy. 

Page.  I  am  cut  off: — the  governor. 

Enter  Beaufort  senior,  and  Beaufort  junior  ;  Servanti 
setting  forth  a  banquet. 

Beauf.  sen.  Quick,  quick,  sirs. 
See  all  things  perfect. 

Serv.  Let  the  blame  be  ours  else. 

Beatf.  sen.  And,  as  I  said,  when  we  are  at  the 
banquet. 
And  high  in  our  cups,  for  'tis  no  feast  without  it, 
Especially  among  soldiers  ;  Theocrine 
Being  retired,  as  that's  no  place  for  her. 
Take  you  occasion  to  rise  from  the  table, 
And  lose  no  opportunity. 

Beaif.jun.  'Tis  my  purpose  ; 
And  if  I  can  win  her  to  give  her  heart, 
I  have  a  holy  man  in  readiness 
To  join  our  hands ;  for  the  admiral,  her  father, 
Eepents  him  of  his  grant  to  me,  and  seems 
So  far  transported  with  a  strange  opinion 
Of  her  fair  features,  that,  should  we  defer  it, 
I  think,  ere  long,  he  will  believe,  and  strongly. 
The  dauphin  is  not  worthy  of  her:  I 
Am  much  amazed  with't. 

Beauf.  sen.  Nay,  dispatch  there,  fellows. 

[^Exeunt  Beauf ort  senior  and  Beauf m-tjumor. 

Serv.  We  are   ready,   when   you   please.     Sweet 
formst,  your  pardon  ! 
It  has  been  such  a  busy  time,  I  could  not. 
Tender  that  ceremonious  respect 
Which   you    deserve  ;  but    now,    the   great  work 
I  will  attend  the  less,  and  with  all  care  [ended. 

Observe  and  serve  you. 

• he  is  bound  to  sooth 


Every  grim  sir  above  him  .]  Grim  sir,  Mr.  Dodsley  inju 
diciously  altered  to  trim  sir!  for  this  he  is  honoured  with  the 
approbation  of  Coxeter  ;  tliouiili  nothins;  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  old  reading  is  ri^hi.  Skelton  calls  Wolsey  a 
grim,  sire,  and  Fletcher  has  a  similar  expression  in  the  Elder 
Brother  : 

"  Cowsy.  It  is  a  faith 
That  we  \\\\\  die  in  ;  since  from  the  blackguard 
To  the  grim  sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  other  tenets." 
+  Sweet  forms,  &c.]  This  is  a   paltry   play  on  words.     The 
forms  meant  by  ihe  scrvmit,  arr  the  ion^  benches  on  which 
the  quests  were  to  sit.     The  trite  pedantry  of  the  speech  is 
well  exposed  by  the  Page. 


Scene  III.] 
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Page.  Tliis  is  a  penn'd  speech, 
And  serves  as  a  perpetual  preface  to 
A  dinner  made  of  fragments. 

Ush.  We  wait  on  you. 


[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — The  same.     A  Bariqiiet  set  forth. 

Loud  Music.  Eiiter  Beaufort  senior,  Malefort, 
Montaigne,  Chamont,  Lanour,  Beaufort jumo)*, 
INIoNTREviLLE,  and  Servants. 

Beaxif.  sen.  You  are  not  merry,  sir. 

Mate/.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 
You  have  given  us  ample  means  to  drown  all  cares  : — 
And  yet  I  nourish   strange  thoughts,  which  I  would 
Most  willingly  destroy.  [^Aside. 

Beauf.  sen.  Pray  you,  take  your  place. 

Beauf.  jiin.  And  drink  a  health  ;  and   let  it  be, 
if  you  please, 
To  the  worthiest  of  women.     Now  observe  him. 

Malef.  Give  me  the  bowl  j  since  you  do  me  the 
I  will  begin  it.  [honour, 

Cham.  May  we  know  her  name,  sir  ?        [queen's, 

Malef.  You  shall  ;    I  will   not  choose  a  foreign 
Nor  yet  our  own,  for  that  would  relish  of 
Tame  ilattery  ;  nor  do  their  height  of  title,        [ness, 
Or  absolute  power,  confirm  their  worth  and  good- 
These  being  heaven's  gifts,  and  frequently  conferr'd 
On  such  as  are  beneath  them ;  nor  will  I 
Name  the  king's  mistress,  howsoever  she 
In  his  esteem  may  carry  it ;  but  if  I , 
As  wine  gives  liberty,  may  use  my  freedom. 
Not  sway'd  this  way  or  that,  with  confidence, 
(And  I  will  make  it  good  on  any  equal,) 
If  it  must  be  to  her  whose  outward  form 
Is  better'd  by  the  beauty  of  her  mind, 
She  lives  not  that  with  justice  can  pretend 
An  interest  to  this  so  sacred  health, 
But  my  fair  daughter.     He  that  only  doubts  it, 
I  do  pronounce  a  villain  :  this  to  her,  then. 

[  Drinks. 

Mont.  What  may  we  think  of  this  ? 

Beauf.  sen.  It  matters  not. 

Lan.  For  my  part,  I  will  sooth  him,  rather  than 
Draw  on  a  quarrel  *. 

Cham.  It  is  the  safest  course ; 
And  one  I  mean  to  follow. 

Beauf.  jun.  It  has  gone  round,  sir.  [Exit. 

Malef.  Now  you  have  done  her  right ;  if  there 
Worthy  to  second  this,  propose  it  boldly,  [be  any 
I  am  your  pledge. 

Beauf.  sen.  Let's  pause  here,  if  you  please, 
And  entertain  the  time  with  something  else. 
Music  there  !  in  some  lofty  strain  ;  the  song  too 
That  I  gave  order  for ;  the  new  one,  call'd 
The  Soldier's  Delight.  [Music  and  a  song. 

Enter  Belgarde  in  armour,  a  case  of  carbines  by 
his  side. 

Belg,  Who  stops  me  now  ? 
Or  who  dares  only  say  that  I  appear  not 
In  the  most  rich  and  glorious  habit  that 
Renders  a  man  complete  ?  What  court  so  set  off 

•  Draw  on  a  quarrel.]  This  has  hitherto  been  printed, 
Draw  on  a  quarrel,  Chamont ;  and  the  next  speech  given 
to  Montreville,  It  is  not  very  probable  fhat  the  latter 
should  reply  to  an  observation  addressed  to  Chamont,  with 
whom  he  does  not  appear  to  be  familiar:  and  besides,  the 
excess  of  metre  seems  to  prove  that  the  name  has  sliptfrom 
the  margin  of  the  succeeding  line  into  the  text  of  this. 


With  state  and  ceremonious  pomp,  but,  thus 
Accoutred,  I  may  enter?  Or  what  feast. 
Though  all  the  elements  at  once  were  ransack'd 
To  store  it  with  variety  transcending 
The  curiousness  and  cost  on  Trajan's  birthday  ; 
(Where  princes  only,  and  confederate  kings, 
Did  sit  as  guests,  served  and  attended  on 
By  the  senators  of  Rome),  at  wliich  *  a  soldier. 
In  this  his  natural  and  proper  shape. 
Might  not,  and  boldly,  fill  a  seat,  and  by 
His  presence  make  the  great  solemnity 
More  honour'd  and  remarkable  ? 

Beauf.  sen.  'Tis  acknowledged  ; 
And  this  a  grace  done  to  me  unexpected. 

Mont.  But  why  in  armour  ? 

Malef.  What's  the  mystery  ? 
Pray  you,  reveal  that. 

iBelg.  Soldiers  out  of  action. 


That  very  rare         ^         ^         w         -m 
*         *         *         *         but,  like  unbidden  guests. 
Bring  their  stools  with  them,  for  their  own  defence  ^, 
At  court  should  feed  in  gauntlets,  they  may  have 
Their  fingers  cut  else  :   there  your  carpet  knights. 
That  never  charged  beyond  a  mistress'  lips, 
Are  still  most  keen,  and  valiant.     But  to  you. 
Whom  it  does  most  concern,  my  lord,  I  will 
Address  my  speech,  and  with  a  soldier's  freedom 
In  my  reproof,  return  the  bitter  scoff 
You  threw  upon  my  poverty  :  you  contemn'd 
My  coarser  outside,  and  from  that  concluded 

at  which   a  soldier  &c.]    The  old  copy 


reads,  sat  with  a  soldier.    Tiie  emendation,  which  is  a  very 
happy  one,  was  made  by  Mr.  M.  Mason.     The  corruption  is 
easily  accounted  for:  the  primer  mistook  the  second   paren- 
thesis foi  an  s,  and  having  uiven  sat  for  at,  was  obliged  to 
alter  the  next  word,   lo   make  sense  of  the  line.    This  will 
be  understood  at  once  by  a  leference  to  the  quarto,  where 
the    first    p:irentliesis  only    appears,    whicli    was    therefore 
omitted  by  the  succeeding  editors.     I*know  not  where  Mas- 
singer  found   this   anecdote  of  Trajan  ;  he   wa»,    indeed,    a 
magnificent,    and,    in  some  cases,  an    ostentations  [)rince  ; 
but  neither   his   pride,  nor  his   prndence,    I  believe,  would 
have   allowed   tlie  *'  senators  of  Rome"   to    degrade   them- 
gelves  by  waiting  on  the  allies  of  the  republic, 
t  Belg.  Soldiers  out  oj' action, 
That  very  7  are,        *••••* 
•         •         •         *         •     but,  like  unbidden  guestit 
Bring  their  stools  with  them,  &c.l  So  1  iiave  ventured  to 
print   this  passage,  being  persuaded  that  a  line  is  lost.     The 
breaks  cinnot  be  filled  up,  but  the  sense  might   be.  Soldiers 
out  oj^ action,  that  very  rarely  find  seats  reserved   for  them, 
i.  e.' are  invited,  Z»M^  like,   &c.      How    the   m^idern   editors 
under^tood  this  passage  1  know  not  but,  they  all  give  it  thus. 
Belg    Soldiers  out  oj^  action. 
That  very  rare,  but  like  unbidden  guests 
Bring  &c. 
This  custom  of  guests,   who  are  uninvited  bringing   their 
seats  witlithem,  is  frecjuently  referred  to  by  our  old  writers: 
so  Rowley  : 

Widow.  Wtiat  copesmate's  this  trow  ?  Who  let  him  in  1 
Jarvis.  By  tl>is  light,  a  fellow  of  an   excellent  breeding; 
he  came  unbidden,  and  brought  his  stool  with  him. 

i for  their  own  defence. 

At  court  should  feed  in  gauntlets,  they  may  have 
Their  fingers  cut  else:  Here  is  the  bon mot  for  which 
Quin  was  so  much  celebrated  tliat  "  at  city  lea.ts  it  was 
neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  help  one's  self  without  a  basket- 
hilted  knife."  Alassinger  got  it,  I  suppose,  from  Barclay's 
second  Eclogue,  which  has  great  nierit  for  the  time  in  which 
it  was  written: 

"  If  the  dishe  be  pleasannt  eyther  flcshe  or  fishe. 
Ten  handes  at  once  swarine  in  the  dishe — 
To  put  there  tliy  liandes  is  peril  without  fayle. 
Without  a  gauntlet,  or  els  a  glove  ofwayle  ; 
Among  all  those  knives,  thou  one  ol  both  must  have. 
Or  els  it  is  harde  thy  fingers  to  save." 
Where  Barclay  found  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  »hore  is  something 
of  the  kind   in  Diogenes  Laertius.    "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  !  " 
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(As  by  your  groom  you  made  me  understand) 
I  was  unworthy  to  sit  at  your  table, 
Among  these  tissues  and  embroideries, 
Unless  I  changed  my  habit  :   I  have  done  it. 
And  show  myself  in  that  which  I  have  worn 
In  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  bloody  fight ; 
And  then  it  was  in  fashion,  not  as  now. 
Ridiculous  and  despised.     This  hath  past  through 
A  wood  of  pikes,  and  every  one  aim'd  at  it. 
Yet  scorn'd  to  take  impression  from  their  fury  : 
With  this,  as  still  you  see  it,  fresh  and  new, 
I've  charged  through  fire  that  would  have  singed 
your  sables,  [colour 

Black  fox,  and   ermines,   and   changed  the  proud 
Of  scarlet,  though  of  the  rght  Tyrian  die. — 
But  now,  as  if  the  trappings  made  the  man. 
Such  only  are  admired  that  come  adorn'd 
With  what's  no  part  of  them.     This  is  mine  own, 
My  richest  suit,  a  suit  I  must  not  part  from, 
But  not  regarded  now  :  and  yet  remember, 
'Tis  we  that  bring  you  in  the  means  of  feasts. 
Banquets,  and  revels,  which,  when  you  possess, 
With  barbarous  ingratitude  you  deny  us 
To  be  made  sharers  in  the  harvest,  which 
Our  sweat  and  industry  reap'd,  and  sow'd  for  you. 
The  silks  you  wear,  we  v*ith  our  blood  spin  for  you  ; 
This  massy  plate,  that  with  the  ponderous  weight 
Does,  make  your  cupboards  crack,  we  (unafFrighted 
With  tempests,  or  the  long  and  tedious  way. 
Or  dreadful  monsters  of  the  deep,  that  wait 
AVith  open  jaws  still  ready  to  devour  us,) 
Fetch  from  the  other  world.     Let  it  not  then, 
In  after  ages,  to  your  shame  be  spoken. 
That  you,  with  no  relenting  eyes,  look  on 
Our  wants  that  feed  your  plenty  :  or  consume, 
In  prodigal  and  wanton  gifts  on  drones, 
The  kingdom's  treasure,  yet  detain  from  us 
The  debt  that  with  the  hazard  of  our  lives. 
We  have  made  yoil  stand  engaged  for  ;  or  force  us. 
Against  all  civil  government,  in  armour 
To  require  that,  which  with  all  willingness 
Should  be  tender'd  ere  demanded. 

Beauf.  sen.  I  commend 
This  wholesome  sharpness  in  you,  and  prefer  it 
Before  obsequious  taraeness  ;  it  shews  lovely : 
Nor  shall  the  rain  of  your  good  counsel  fall 
Upon  the  barren  sands,  but  spring  up  fruit*. 
Such  as  you  long  have  wish'd  for.     And  the  rest 
Of  your  profession,  like  you,  discontented 
For  want  of  means,  shall  in  their  present  payment 
Be  bound  to  praise  your  boldness  :  and  hereafter 
I  will  take  order  you  shall  have  no  cause. 
For  want  of  change,  to  put  your  armour  on, 
But  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  ;  not  as  now. 
Among  your  friends.     To  that  which  is  due  to  you, 
To  furnish  you  like  yourself,  of  mine  own  bounty 
I'll  add  two  hundred  crowns. 

Cham.  I,  to  my  power, 
Will  follow  the  example. 

Mont.  Take  this,  captain, 
Tis  all  my  present  store  ;  but  when  you  please. 
Command  me  further. 

Lan.  I  could  wish  it  more. 

Bel"-.  This  is  the  luckiest  jest  ever  came  from  me. 
Let  a  soldier  use  no  other  scribe  to  draw 
The  form  of  his  position.     This  will  speed 


When  your  thrice-humble  supplications, 
With  prayers  for  increase  of  health  and  honours 
To  their  grave  lordships,  shall,  as  soon  as  read, 
Be  pocketed  up,  the  cuuse  no  more  remember'd  j 
When  this  dumb  rhetoric — Well,  I  have  a  life. 
Which  I,  in  thankfulness  for  your  great  favours, 
My  noble  lords,  when  you  please  to  command  it, 
Must  never  think  mine  own.      Broker,  be  happy. 
These  golden  birds  fly  to  thee,  [Exit. 

Beauf.  sen.  You  are  dull,  sir,  . 

And  seem  not  to  be  taken  with  the  passage 
You  saw  presented. 

Male/.  Passage  !  I  observed  none, 
My  thoughts  were  elsewhere  bus  ed.     Ha  !  she  is 
In  danger  to  be  lost,  to  be  lost  for  ever. 
If  speedily  I  come  not  to  her  rescue, 
For  so  my  genius  tells  me. 

Montr,  What  chimeras 
Work  on  your  fantasy  ? 

Male/.  Fantasies  !  they  are  truths. 
Where  is  my  Theocrine  ?  you  have  plotted 
To  rob  me  of  my  daughter  ;  bring  me  to  her,  ' 
Or  I'll  call  down  the  saints  to  witness  for  me. 
You  are  inhospitable. 

Beauf.  sen.  You  amaze  me. 
Your  daughter's  safe,  and  now  exchanging  courtship 
With  my  son,  her  servant*.     Why  d(j  you  hear  this 
With  such  distracted  looks,  since  to  that  end 
You  brought  her  hither  ? 

Malef.  'I'is  confess'd  I  did  ; 
But  now,  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  and,  if  you  please. 
Ere  she  delivers  up  her  virgin  fort, 
I  would  observe  what  is  the  art  he  uses 
In  planting  his  artillery  against  it : 
She  is  my  only  care,  nor  must  she  yield, 
But  upon  noble  terms. 

Beauf.  sen.  'Tis  so  determined. 

Malef.  Yet  I  am  jealous. 

Mont.  Overmuch,  I  fear. 
What  passions  are  these  ? 

Beauf.  sen.  Come,  1  will  bring  you 
Where  you,  with  these,  if  they  so  please,  may  see 
The  love-scene  acted. 

Montr.  There  is  something  more 
Than  fatherly  love  in  this. 

Mont.  We  wait  upon  you.  \_Exeunt. 


• but   spring   vp  fruit,]    i.  e.   cause  it  to 

spring  up.   This  sense  of  the  word  isr  laniiliar  to  Massin-er 


and  hii  contemporaries. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  in  Beaufort's  JTouie. 

Enter  Beaufort  junior,  and  Theocrine. 

Beauf.  jun.  Since  then  you  meet  my  flames  with 
equal  ardour. 
As  you  profess,  it  is  your  bounty,  mistress. 
Nor  must  1  call  it  debt  ;  yet  'tis  }0ur  glory. 
That  your  excess  supplies  my  want,  and  makes  me 
Strong  in  my  weakness,  which  could  never  be, 
But  in  your  good  opinion. 

Theoc.  You  teach  me,  sir, 
W'hat  I  should  say  ;  since  from  your  sun  of  favour. 


*  Your  daughter's  safe,  and  now  exchanging  courtship 
With  my  son,  lier  servant.]  •S'er-vuiit  was  at  iliis  liuie  the 
invariable  term  for  a  suiior,  wlio,  in  relnrn,  called  the  object 
of    his    addresses,  viistress.     I  hus    Shirley,    /one  exanipio 
for  all,) 

"  Bon.  What's  the  gentleman  she  has  married? 
Seru.  A  man  of  pretty  lortune,that  has  been 
Her  spivaut  many  years. 

Bon.  How  do  yn  mean. 
Wantonly,  or  does  he  serve  for  w?,gej? 
Herv.  Neither;  1  mean  her  suitor." 
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I,  like  dim  Phcrbe,  in  herself  obscure. 
Borrow  that  lig^i)t  I  Imve. 

Beauf.jun.  VVliich  you  return 
With  large  increase,  since  that  you  will  o'ercome, 
And  I  dare  not  contend,  were  you  but  pleased 
To  make  what's  yet  divided  one. 

Theoc.  1  have 
Already  in  my  wishes  ;  modesty 
Forbids  me  to  speak  more. 

Beauf.jun.  But  what  assurance. 
But  still  without  offence,  may  1  demand. 
That  may  secure  me  that  your  heart  and  tongue 
Join  to  make  harmony. 

Theoc.  Choose  any, 
Suiting  your  love,  distinguished  from  lust, 
To  ask,  and  mine  to  grant. 

Enter,  behind,  Beaufort  senior,  Malefort, 
MoNTREViLLE.  and  the  rest. 

Beuuf.  sen.  Yonder  they  are. 

Mate/.  At  distance  too  !  'tis  yet  well. 

Beauf.jun.  I  may  take  then 
This  hand,  and  with  a  tliousand  burning  kisses, 
Swear  'tis  the  imchor  to  my  hopes  ? 

Theoc.  You  may,  sir. 

Malef.  Somewhat  too  much. 

Beauf.jun.   And  this  done,  view  myself 
In  these  true  mirrors  ? 

Theoc.  Ever  true  to  you,  sir  : 
And  may  thty  lose  the  ability  of  sight. 
When  they  seek  other  object ! 

Malef.  'Ihis  is  more 
Than  1  can  give  consent  to. 

Beauf.jun.  And  a  kiss 
Thus  printed  on  your  lips,  will  not  distaste  you  *  1 

JVla/e/;  Her  lips  !  [tracted? 

Montr.  Why,  where  should  he  kiss  ?  are  you  dis- 

Beauf.jun.  Then,  when  this  holy  man  hatli  made 
it  lawful l^Brings  in  a  Priest. 

Malef.  A  priest  so  ready  too  !  1  must  break  in. 

Beauf.jun.  And  what's   spoke  here  is  register'd 
I  must  engross  those  favours  to  myself  [above  ; 

Which  are  not  to  be  named. 

Theoc.  All  I  can  give. 
But  what  they  are  I  know  not. 

Beauf.jun.  1 11  instruct  you. 

Malef.  O  how  my  blood  boils  ! 

Montr.  Pray  you,  contain  yourself; 
Methinks  his  courtship's  modest  f. 

Beatf.jun.  Then  being  mine, 
And  wholly  mine,  the  river  of  your  love 
To  kinsmen  and  allies,  nay,  to  your  father, 
(Howe'er  out  of  his  tenderness  he  admires  you,) 
Must  in  the  ocean  of  your  affection 
To  me,  be  swallow'd  up,  and  want  a  name. 
Compared  with  what  you  owe  me. 

Theoc.  'Tis  most  fit,  sir. 
The  stronger  bond  that  binds  me  to  you,  must 
Di:<solve  the  weaker. 

Malef.  I  am  ruin'd,  if 
I  come  not  fairly  off. 

•  Beauf.  jun.    And  a  kiss 

Thus  printed  on  your  lips,  will  not  distaste  you?]    i.  e. 
displease  you:  the  word  perpetually  lecnrs  in  this  sense. 

t  Methinks  Ms  courtship's  modest.]     For  his  the  modern 
editors  liave  this.     The  change   is  unnecessary.     The  next 
sptecn,as  Mr.  Gilchrist  observes,  bears  a  distant  resemblance 
to  the  nrst  sonnet  of  Daniel  to  IJelia  : 
"  Unto  the  boun'iles-e  ocean  ot  thy  beautie 

Riinnes  this  poor  liver,  cliargVl  with  streanies  of  zeale, 

Returning  ihee  the  tribute  ot  my  dutie. 

Which  here  my  love,  my  truth,  my  plaints  reveale." 


Jteauf.  sen.  There's  nothing  wanting 
But  your  consent. 

Malef.  Some  strange  invention  aid  me  ! 
This  !  yes,  it  must  be  so.  {^Andi 

Mo7itr.  Why  do  you  stagger, 
VVhen  what  you  seem'd  so  much  to  wish,  is  offer'd. 
Both  parties  being  agreed  too*  ? 

Beauf.  sen.  I'll  not  court 
A  grant  from  you,  nor  do  I  wrong  your  daughter. 
Though  I  say  my  son  deserves  her. 

Malef.  'Tis  far  from 
My  humble  thoughts  to  undervalue  him 
I  cannot  prize  too  high  :  for  howsoever 
From  my  own  fond  indulgence  I  have  sung 
Her  praises  with  too  prodigal  a  tongue, 
T])at  tenderness  laid  by,  I  stand  confirm'd 
All  that  I  fancied  excellent  in  her. 
Balanced  with  what  is  really  his  own, 
Holds  weight  in  no  proportion. 

Montr.  New  turning's  ! 

Beauj.  sen.  Whither  tends  this  ? 

Malef.  Had  you  observed,  my  lord, 
W'ith  what  a  sweet  gradation  he  woo'd. 
As  I  did  punctually,  you  cannot  blame  her. 
Though  she  did  listen  with  a  greedy  ear 
To  his  fair  modest  offers  :  but  so  great 
A  good  as  then  flow'd  to  her,  should  have  been 
With  more  deliberation  entertain'd, 
And  not  with  such  haste  swallow'd  ;  she  shall  first 
Consider  seriously  what  the  blessing  is. 
And  in  what  ample  manner  to  give  thanks  for't, 
And  then  receive  it.     And  thouo-h  I  shall  think 
Bhort  minutes  years,  till  it  be  perfected  t, 
I  will  defer  that  which  I  most  desire  ; 
And  so  must  she,  till  longins;  expectation, 
1  hat  heightens  pleasure,  makes  her  truly  know 
Her  happiness,  and  with  whatX)Utstretch'd  arms 
She  must  embrace  it. 

Beauf.jun.  This  is  curiousness 
Beyond  example  \. 

Malef.  Let  it  then  begin 
From  me  :  in  what's  mine  own  I'll  use  my  will. 
And  yield  no  further  reason.     1  lay  claim  to 
The  liberty  of  a  subject.     Fall  not  off. 
But  be  obedient,  or  by  the  hair 
I'll  drag  thee  home.     Censure  me  as  you  please, 
I'll  take  my  own  way. — O  the  inward  fires 
That,  wanting  vent,  consume  me  ! 

[Exit  with  Theocrine. 

Montr.  'Tis  most  certain 
He's  mad,  or  worse. 

Beauf.  sen.  How  worse  j  1 


•  Both  parties  being  agreed  too  ?]  The  old  copy  gives  this 
hemistich  to  Beaufort  junior,  and  is  probably  right,  as  Male- 
fort  had  by  this  time  interposed  between  the  lovers.  The 
alteration  is  by  Coxeter.  For  to,  which  stands  in  all  the 
editions,  I  read  too.  It  should  be  observed  that  our  old  writers 
usually  spell  those  two  words  alike,  leaving  the  sense  to  be 
discovered  by  the  context  (omitted  in  edit.  1813). 

t ■ till  it  be  perfected,]      The  old  orthography  av  a 

perfitted,  a  mode  of  spelling  much  better  adapted  to  poetry, 
and  which  I  am  sorry  we  have  suffered  to  grow  obsolete. 

J  Beauf.  jun.     This  is  curiousness 

Beyond  example.]  i.  e.  a  retined  and  over  scrupulous  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  So  the  word  is  frequetilly  applied 
by  our  old  writers.  (It  occurs  again  in  the  "  Parliament  of 
Love,"  Act.  i,  sc.4;  and  in  the  Works  of  Tyndall,  folio 
p  67,  I  find  the  following  apposite  illustration  of  this  ex 
pression,  "  Be  diligent,  therefore,  liiat  those  be  not  deceaved 
with  curiousnes.  For  me  of  no  small  reputation  have  been 
deceaved  with  their  owne  sophistry." — Eu.) 

§  Beauf.  sen.  How  worse  ?]  This  fhort  speech  is  not 
appropriated  in  the  old  copy.     Dodsley  gives  it  to  the  present 
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Montr.  Nay,  there  I  leave  you  ; 
Mv  thoujihts  are  free. 

Beaitf.Jun.  This  I  foresaw. 
heauf.  sen.  Take  comfort, 


He  shall  walk  in  clouds,  but  I'll  discover  him  : 
And  he  shall  find  and  feel,  if  he  excuse  not, 
And  with  strong  reasons,  this  gross  injury, 
I  can  make  use  of  my  authority.  [^Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Malefort's  House. 
Enter  Malefort, 

What  flames  are  these  my  wild  desires  fan  in  me  1 
Tlie  torch  that  feeds  then   was  not  lighted  at 
Thy  altars,  Cupid  :   vindicate  thyself. 
And  do  not  own  it  ;  and  confirm  it  rather, 
That  this  infernal  brand,  that  turns  me  cinders. 
Was  by  the  snake-haird  sisters  thrown  into 
My  guilty  bosom.     0  that  I  was  ever 
Accurs'd  in  having  issue  !   my  son's  blood, 
(That  like  the  poison'd  shirt  of  Hercules 
Grows  to  each  part  about  me,)  which  my  hate 
Forced  from  him  with  much  willingness,  may  admit 
Some  weak  defence  ;  but  my  most  impious  love 
To  my  fair  dnughter  Theocrme,  none  ; 
Since  my  aft'ection  (rather  wicked  lust) 
That  does  pursue  her,  is  a  greater  crime 
Than  any  detestation,  with  which 
I  should  afflict  her  innocence.   With  what  cunning 
T  have  betray'd  myself*,  and  did  not  feel 
The  scorching  heat  that  now  with  fury  rages  ! 
VVhy  was  I  tender  of  her  ?  cover'd  with 
That  fond  disguise,  this  mischief  stole  upon  me. 
I  thought  it  no  offence  to  kiss  her  often. 
Of  twine  mine  arms  about  her  softer  neck  t, 
And  by  false  shadows  of  a  father's  kindness 
I  long  deceived  myself:  but  now  the  effect 
Is  too  app  irent.     How  I  strove  to  be 
In  her  opinion  held  the  worthiest  man 
In  courtship,  form,  and  feature  !  envying  him 
That  was  preferr'd  before  me  ;  and  yet  then 
My  wishes  to  myself  were  not  discover'd. 
But  still  my  fires  increased,  and  with  deiight 
I  would  call  her  mistress  J,  willinglv  forgetting 
The  name  of  daughter,  choosing  rather  she 
Should   style   me   servant,    than,    with    reverence, 
father  : 


speaker,  and  is  evidently  riglit.     M.  Mason  follows  Coxeter, 
wlio  gives  it  to  no  one  .' 

*  fVith  what  cunning 

I  have  betraynd  myself,  &c.\  Gifford,  in  the  edition  of 
1813,  lemiiks  on  this  speecii  that  it  is  a  close  translation  of 
the  description  of  the  fatal  passion  of  Byblis,  by  Ovid,  to 
whom  1  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  parallel  passage.— 
Metamorph,  Lib.  ix,  456. —  Kd  ) 

t  Or  twine  mine  arms  about  her  softer  necli,"]  i.  e.  her  soft 
neck:  our  oil  poets  freiiiienily  adopt,  and  indeed  with  sin- 
gnlar  good  taste,  the  comparative  for  the  positive.  Thus,  in 
a  very  pretty  passage  iu  the  Combat  of  Love  and  Friend- 
ship, by  R.  Mead  : 

"  When  I  shall  sit  circled  within  your  armes. 
How  shall  I  cast  a  blemish  on  your  honour. 
And  appear  onely  like  souk  falser  stone. 
Placed  in  a  ring  of  gold,  which  grows  a  jewel 
But  from  the  seat  which  holds  it!" 
And  indeed  Massinger  himself  furnishes  numerous  instances 
of  this  practice  ;  one  occurs  just  below  : 

"  which  ^ our  yentler  temper. 

On  my  submission,  I  hope,  will  pardon." 
Another  we  have  already  had,  in  the  Virgin- M artyr  : 
"  Judge  not  my  readier  will  by  the  event." 
X  I  would  call  her  mistress,  &c.]  See  note  to  Act  iii,  so.  4. 
ante 


Yet,  waking,  I  ne'er  cherish'd  obscene  hopes  *, 

But  in  mv  troubled  slun^bers  often  thought 

She  was  too  near  to  me,  and  then  sleeping  blush'd 

At  my  imagination  ;  which  pass'd, 

(My  eyes  being  open  not  condemning  it,) 

I  was  ravish *d  with  the  pleasure  of  the  dream. 

Yet  spite  of  these  temptations  I  have  reason 

That  pleads  against  them,  and  commands  me  to 

Extinguish  these  abominable  fires  ; 

And  I  will  do  it ;  I  will  send  her  back 

To  him  that  loves  her  lawfully.     Within  there  ! 

Enter  Theocrine, 

Theoc.  Sir,  did  you  call  1 

Malef.  I  look  no  sooner  on  her. 
But  all  my  boasted  power  of  reason  leaves  ma 
And  passion  again  usurps  her  empire. 
Does  none  else  wait  me  ? 

Theoc.  I  am  wretched,  sir. 
Should  any  owe  more  duty  ? 

Malef.  This  is  worse 
Than  disobedience  ;  leave  me. 

Theoc.  On  my  knees,  sir. 
As  I  have  ever  squared  my  will  by  yours. 
And  liked  and  loath'd  with  your  eyes,  I  beseech  you 
To  teach  me  what  the  nature  of  my  fault  is, 
That  hath  incensed  you  ;  sure  'tis  one  of  weakness 
And  not  of  malice,  which  your  gentler  temper, 
On  my  submission,  I  hope,  will  pardon : 
Which  granted  by  your  piety,  if  that  I, 
Out  of  the  least  neglect  of  mine  hereafter. 
Make  you  remember  it,  may  I  sink  ever 
Under  your  dread  command,  sir. 

Milef.  O  my  stars  ! 
Who  can  but  doat  on  this  humility,  [ters 

That  sweetens Lovely  in  her  tears  ! The  fet- 

That  seem'd  to  lessen  in  their  weight  but  uow  t> 
But  this  grow  heavier  on  me. 

*  Yet  waking,  /  ne'er  cherish'd  obscene  hopea,^  The  old 
copy  reads,  Yet  mocking,— if  this  be  the  genuine  word,  it 
must  mean  "  notwithstanding  my  wanton  abuse  of  the  terms 
mentioned  above,  I  never  cherished,"  &c.  this  is  certainly 
not  defective  in  sense ;  but  the  rest  of  the  sentence  calls  so 
loudly  for  waking,  that  I  have  not  scrupled  to  insert  it  in 
the   text;  the  corruption,  at  the  press,  was  sufliciently  easy. 

t  Malef.  O  my  stars  ! 

Who  can  but  doat  on  this  humility. 

That  sweetens Lovely  in  her  tears! The  fetters. 

That  seem'd  to  lessen  in  their  weight  but  now. 

By  this  grow  heavier  on  me.]  So  I  venture  to  point  the 
passage  :  it  is  abrupt,  and  denotes  the  distracted  state  of  the 
speaker's  mind.     It  stands  thus  in  Mr.  M.  Masun  : 

Malef.  O  my  stars  !  who  can  but  doat  on  this  humility 

That  sweetens  f  lovely  in  her  tears)  the  fetters 

That  seem'd  to  lessen  in  their  weight  ;  but  noto 

By  this  grow  heavier  on  me. 
Coxeter  follows  the  old  copies,  which  only  differ  from  tbi>, 
in  placing   a   note  of  intcnogation  after  tears.     Both  are 
eviileutly  wrong,  because  unintelligible. 

The  reader  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  portentous  verse 
which  begins  the  quotation  from  Mr.  M.  Mason.  Neither 
he,  nor  Coxeter,  nor  Dodsley,  yeems  to  have  had  the  smallest 
solicitude  (1  will  not  say  knowledge)  respecting  thf  metre 
of  their   author :  and    Massinger,  the  most   harmonious  ot 

Soets,  appears,   in  tbeir  desultory  pages,  as  unluueablr  ■• 
larston  or  Donne. 
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Theoc.  Dear  sir. 
Male/.  Peace  ! 
'  must  not  hear  thee. 
Theoc.  Nor  look  on  me  1 
Male/.  No, 
Thv  looks  and  words  are  charms. 

Theoc.  May  they  have  power  then 
To  calm  the  tempest  of  your  wrath  !  Alas,  sir. 
Did  I  but  know  in  what  I  give  offence, 
In  my  repentance  I  would  show  my  sorrow 
For  wh'it  is  past,  and,  in  my  care  hereafter, 
Kill  the  occasion,  or  cease  to  be  ; 
Since  life,  without  your  favour,  is  to  me 
A  load  I  would  cast  off. 

Male/.  O  that  my  heart 
Were  rent  in  sunder,  that  I  mglit  expire, 
The  cause  in  my  death  buried  *  !  yet  I  know  not. — 
Witli  such  prevailing  oratory  'tis  begg'd  from  me. 
That  to  deny  thee  would  convince  me  to 
Have  suck'd  the  milk  of  tigers  :  rise,  and  I, 
t  But  in  a  perplex'd  and  mysterious  method, 
Will  make  relation  :   That  which  all  the  world 
Admires  and  cries  up  in  thee  for  perfections, 
Are  to  unhappy  me  foul  blemishes, 
And  mulcts  in  nature.     If  thou  hadst  been  born  J 
Deform 'd  and  crooked  in  the  fe  itures  of 
Thy  body,  as  the  manners  of  th  y  mind  ; 
Moor-lipp'd,  flat-nosed,  dim-eyed,  and  beetle-brow'd 
With  a  dwarf's  stature  to  a  giafit's  waist ; 
Sour-breath'd,  with  claws  for  fing-ers  on  thy  hands. 
Splay-footed,  gouty-legg'd,  and  over  all 
A  loatlisome  leprosy  had  spread  itself, 
And  made  thee  shunn'd  of  hum.m  fellowships  ; 
I  had  been  blest. 

Theoc.  Why,  would  you  wish  a  monster 
(For  such  a  one,  or  worse,  you  have  described) 
To  call  you  father  1 

Male/.  Rather  than  as  now, 
(Though  I  had  drown'd  thee  for  it  in  the  sea,) 
Appearing,  as  thou  dost,  a  new  Pandora, 
With  Juno's  fair  cow-eyes  §,  Minerva's  brow, 
Aurora's  blushing  cheeks,  Hebe's  fresh  youth, 
Venus'  soft  paps,  with  Thetis'  silver  feet. 

Theoc.  Sir,  you  have  liked  and  loved  them,  and 
oft  forced. 


•  The  coftvt  in  my  death  buried .']    yet  I  know  not. 

Meaning,  1  <tpprehen(l,  ttiat  his  incestuous  passion  was  per- 
haps suspected.  As  tiiis  passage  hatli  been  hitherto  pointed, 
it  was  not  to  be  understood. 

t  But  in  a  perplex'd  and  mysterious  method,']    We  have 
already  had  this  expression  from  the  son  : 

'•  But  in  a  perplex'd  form  and  method,"  &c.,  Actii,  sc.  1. 
And  nothing  can  more  stronf.ly  express  tiie  character  of  tliis 
most  vicious  father,  wliose  crimes  were  too  iiorrible  for  his 
eon  to  express,  and  whose  wishes  are  too  flagitious  for  his 
aaugiiter  lo  hear. 
X  If  thou  hadst  been  bom,  &c.]     Thus  in  King  John  : 
"  If  thou,  that  bid'.«t  me  be  content,  wert  grim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  moihers  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-oHending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  ihen  I  should  not  love  thee  ;"     Coxeter. 
§  With  Juno's  fair  cow-eyes,  &c.]    These  lines  of  Mas- 
ginger  are   an  immediate  translation  from  a  pretty  Greek 
epigram  : 

0/i/iar'  £x^'C  Hp»7C.  MeXirr;,  Tag  xftp«C  AOtjvrjc, 
TsQ  fia^uQ  Tla<piT]g,  ra  a^vpa  Tr]Q  Qtri^og,  &c. 

DooD. 
These  cow-eyes,  however,  make  but  a  sorry  kind  of  an  ap- 
pearance in  English  poetry  ;  but  so  it  ever  will  be  when  the 
figurative   terms  of  one   language   are   literally   applied   to 
aether.    See  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 


W  ith  your  hyperboles  of  praise  pour'd  on  them, 
My  modesty  to  a  defensive  red,  [pleased 

Strew'd  o'er   that  paleness,  which  you  then  were 
To  style  the  purest  white. 
Malef.  And  in  that  cup 
I  drank  the  poison  I  now  feel  dispersed 
Through  every  vein  and  artery.    Wherefore  art  thou 
So  cruel  to  me  1     This  thy  outward  shape 
Brought  a  fierce  war  against  me,  not  to  be 
By  flesh  and  blood  resisted  :  but  to  leave  me 
No  hoi)e  of  freedom,  from  the  magazine 
Of  thy  mind's  forces,  treacherously  thou  drew'st  up 
Auxiliary  helps  to  strengthen  that 
Which  was  already  in  itself  too  potent. 
Thy  beauty  gave  the  first  charge,  but  thy  duty. 
Seconded  with  thy  care  and  watchful  studies 
To  please,  and  serve  my  will,  in  all  that  might 
Raise  up  content  in  me,  like  thunder  brake  through 
All  opposition  ;  and,  my  ranks  of  reason 
Disbanded,  my  victorious  passions  fell 
To  bloody  execution,  and  compell'd  me 
With  willing  hands  to  tie  on  my  own  chains. 
And,  with  a  kind  of  flattering  joy,  to  glory 
In  my  captivity. 

Theoc.  I,  in  this  you  speak,  sir. 
Am  ignorance  itself. 

Malef.  And  so  continue  ; 
For  knowledge  of  the  arms  thou  bear'st  against  me, 
Would  make  thee  curse  thyself,  but  yield  no  aids 
For  thee  to  help  me  ;  and  'twere  cruelty 
In  me  to  wound  that  spotless  innocence, 
Howe'er  it  make  me  guilty.     In  a  word, 
Thy  plurisy  *  of  goodness  is  thy  ill  ; 
Thy  virtues  vices,  and  thy  humble  lowness 
Far  worse  than  stubborn  sullenness  and  pride  ; 
Thy  looks,  that  ravisli  all  beliolders  else. 
As  killing  as  the  basilisk's,  thy  tears, 
Express'd  in  sorrow  for  the  much  I  suffer, 
A  glorious  iusultation  f,  and  no  sign 
Of  pity  in  thee  :  and  to  hear  thee  speak 
In  thy  defence,  though  but  in  silent  action. 
Would  make  the  hurt,  already  deeply  fester'd. 
Incurable  :  and  therefore,  as  thou  wouldst  not 
By  thy  presence  raise  fresh  furies  to  torment  me, 
I  do  conjure  thee  by  a  father's  power, 
(And  'tis  my  curse  I  dare  not  think  it  lawful 
To  sue  unto  thee  in  a  nearer  name,) 
Without  reply  to  leave  me. 

Theoc.  My  obedience 
Never  learn 'd  yet  to  question  your  commands, 
But  willingly  to  serve  them  ;  yet  I  must. 
Since  that  your  will  forbids  the  knowledge  of 
My  fault,  lament  my  fortune.  \'^Tit 

Malef.  0  tliat  1    '  ^^     ' 

Have  reason  to  discern  the  better  way. 
And  yet  pursue  the  worse  %  !   When  I  look  on  her, 
I  burn  with  heat,  and  in  her  absence  freeze 
With  the  cold  blasts  of  jealousy,  that  another 

*  Thy  pluri«y  of  goodness  is  thy  ill;]  i.  e.  thy  snperabifn 
dance  ot  goodness :  the  thought  is  from  Shakspeare : 
"  For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much." 
For  thy,  the  okl  copy  reads  the;   it  is,  however,  an  evident 
error  ot  the  press. 

f  A  glorious  insultation,]  used  in  the  sense  of  eloriosus. 
bee  note  to  Act.  i.  sc.  1. 

X  Malef.  O  that  I 

Slave  reason  to  discern  the  better  way, 

And  yet  pursue  the  worse!]   This  had  been  said  before  b« 
Medea  : 

video  meliora,  proboqtte, 

Deteriora  sequor. 
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Should  e'er  taste  those  delights  that  are  denied  me  ; 
And  which  of  these  afflictions  brings  less  torture, 
I  hardly  can  distinguish  :  Is  there  then 
No  mean  1  No  ;  so  my  understanding  tells  me, 
And  that  by  my  cross  fates  it  is  determined 
That  I  am  both  ways  wretched. 

Enter  Usher  and  IMontreville. 

Usher.  Yonder  he  walks,  sir, 
In  much  vexation  :  he  hath  sent  my  lady. 
His  aaughter,  weeping  in  ;  but  what  the  cause  is, 
Rests  yet  in  supposition. 

Montr.  I  guess  at  it,  , 

But  must  be  further  satisfied  ;  I  will  sift  him 
In  private,  therefore  quit  the  room. 


Usher.  I  am  gone,  sir. 


Exit. 


Male/.  Ha !  who  disturbs  me  ?  Montreville  !  your 
pardon. 

Montr.  Would  you  could  grant  one  to  yourself  ! 
With  the  assurance  of  a  friend,  and  yet,    [I  speak  it 
Before  it  be  too  late,  make  reparation 
Of  the  gross  wrong  your  indiscretion  otfer'd 
To  the  governor  and  his  son  ;  nay,  to  yourself; 
For  there  begins  my  sorrow. 

Male/.  Would  I  had 
No  greater  cause  to  mourn,  than  their  displeasure ! 
For  I  dare  justify 

Montr.  We  must  not  do  * 
All  that  we  dare.    We're  private,  friend.   I  observed 
Your  alterations  with  a  stricter  eye. 
Perhaps,  than  others  ;  and,  to  lose  no  time 
In  repetition,  your  strange  demeanour 
To  your  sweet  daughter. 

Male/.  Would  you  could  find  out 
Some  other  theme  to  treat  of. 

Montr.  None  but  this  ; 
And  this  I'll  dwell  on  ;  how  ridiculous, 
And  subject  to  construction 

Male/.  No  more  ! 

Montr.  You  made  yourself,  amazes  me,  and  if 
The  frequent  trials  interchanged  between  us 
Of  love  and  friendship,  be  to  their  desert 
Esteem'd  by  you,  as  they  hold  weight  with  me. 
No  inward  trouble  should  be  of  a  shape 
So  horrid  to  yourself,  but  that  to  me 
You  stand  bound  to  discover  it,  and  unlock 
Your  secret'st  thoughts  ;  though  the  most  innocent 
Loud  crying  sins.  [were 

Male/.  And  so,  perhaps,  they  are  : 
And  therefore  be  not  curious  to  learn  that 
Which,  known,  must  make  you  hate  me. 

Montr.  'J'hink  not  so. 
I  am  yours  in  right  and  wrong  ;  nor  shall  you  find 
A  verbal  friendship  in  me,  but  an  active  ; 
And  here  I  vow,  1  shall  no  sooner  know 
What  the  disease  is,  but,  if  you  give  leave, 
I  will  apply  a  remedy.     Is  it  madness? 
t  I  am  familiarly  acquainted  with 

•  H-«  must  not  do,  &c.]  This  and  the  two  next  speeches 
are  jumbk-d  entirely  out  of  metre  by  the  modern  editors. 
It  seems  odd  that  they  should  not  know  whether  they  were 
printing  pio$e  or  verse 
+  /  am  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  deep-read  man, 
That  can  with  charms  and  herbs]  So  tlie  lines  stand  in 
all  the  editions :  upon  wliich  Mr.  M.  Mason  remarks,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  metre  requires  a  dirterent  division. 
This  IS  well  ihou;4ht  of  !  In  his  edition,  the  Unnatural 
Combat  stands  towards  the  end  of  the  tliird  volume,  and,  to 
jpeak  moderately,  I  have  already  corrected  his  versificaiion 
in  a  hundred  places  within  tiie  conipa>s  of  as  many  pai;es : 
nay,  of  the  little  which  has  passed  since  the  entrance  of 
Montreville,  nearly  a  moiety  lias  underjjone  a  new  arrangt- 
tnent. 


A  deep-read  man,  that  can  with  charms  and  herbs 
Restore  you  to  your  reason  ;  or  suppose 
You  are  bewitch'd  1  he  with  more  potent  spells 
And   magical  rites   shall  cure  you.     Is't  heaven's 
anger  ? 

With  penitence  and  sacrifice  appease  it : 

Beyond  this,  there  is  nothing  that  lean 
Imagine  dreadful ;  in  your  fame  and  fortunes 
You  are  secure  ;  your  impious  son  removed  too, 
That  render'd  you  suspected  to  the  state  ; 

And  your  fair  daughter 

Male/.  Oh  !  press  me  no  further.  [hath  she 

Montr.  Are  you  wrung  there  !   Why,  what  of  her? 
Made  shipwreck  of  her  honour,  or  conspired 
Against  your  life?  or  seal'd  a  contract  with 
The  dervil  of  hell,  for  the  recovery  of 
Her  young  Inamorato  ? 

Malef.  None  of  these; 
And  yet,  what  must  increase  the  wonder  in  you, 
Being  innocent  in  herself,  she  hath  wounded  me 
But  where,  enquire  not.     Yet,  I  know  not  how 
I  am  persuaded,  from  my  confidence 
Of  your  vow'd  love  to  me,  to  trust  you  with 
My  dearest  secret ;  pray  you  chide  me  for  it. 
But  with  a  kind  of  pity,  not  insulting 
On  my  calamity. 
Montr.  Forward. 

Malef.  This  same  daughter 

Blontr.  What  is  her  fault  ? 
Malef.  She  is  too  fair  to  me. 
Montr.  Ha!  how  is  this? 
Malef.  And  I  have  look'd  upon  her 
More  than  a  father  should,  and  languish  to 
Enjo,y  her  as  a  husband. 
Montr.  Heaven  forbid  it ! 

Malef.  And  this  is  all  the  comfort  you  can  give  me  ! 
Where  are  your  promised  aids,   your    charms,  your 

herbs. 
Your  deep-read  scholar's  spells  and  magic  rites  ? 
(Jan  all  these  disenchant  me  ?  No,  I  must  be 
My  own  physician,  and  upon  myself 
Practise  a  desperate  cure. 

Tlontr.  Do  not  contemn  me  : 
Enjoin  me  what  you  please,  with  any  bazar  I 
I'll  undertake  it.  What  means  have  you  practised 
To  quench  this  hellish  fire  ?  ^ 

Malef.  All  I  could  think  on, 
But  to  no  purpose  ;  and  yet  sometimes  absence 
Does  yield  a  kind  of  intermission  to 
The  fury  of  the  fit.  ' 

Montr.  See  her  no  more,  then. 
Malef.  'Tis  my  last  refuge,  and  'twas  my  intent, 
And  still  'tis,  to  desire  your  help. 

Montr.  Command  it.  [are 

Malef,  Thus  then  :  you  have  a  fort,  of  which  you 
The  absolute  lord,  whither,  I  pray  you,  bear  her  : 
And  that  the  sight  of  her  may  not  again 
Nourish  those  flames,  which  I  feel  something  lessen'd 
By  all  the  ties  of  friendship  I  conjure  you. 
And  by  a  solemn  oath  you  must  confirm  it, 
That  though  my  now  calm'd   passions  should  rage 

higher 
Than  ever  heretofore,  and  so  compel  me 
Once  more  to  wish  to  see  her ;  though  I  use 
Persuasions  mix'd  with  threatnings,  (nay,  add  to  it. 
That  I,  this  failing,  should  with  hands  lield  up  thus 
Kneel  at  your  feet,  and  bathe  them  with  tears 
Pray(  rs  or  curses,  vows,  or  imprecations. 
Only  to  look  upon  her,  though  at  distance 
j   You  still  must  be  obdurate. 
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Montr.  If  it  be 
Your  pleasure,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  unmoved, 
I  will  endeavour. 

Male/.  You  must  swear  to  be 
Inexorable,  as  you  would  prevent 
The  greatest  mischief  to  your  friend,  that  fate 
Could  throw  upon  him. 

Montr.  Well,  I  will  obey  you. 
But  how  the  governor  will  be  answer'd  yet, 
And  'tis  material,  is  not  consider'd. 

Male/.  Leave  that  to  me.  I'll  presently  give  order 
How  you  shall  surprise  her  ;  be  not  frighted  with 
Her  exclamations. 

Montr.  Be  you  constant  to 
Your  resolution,  I  will  not  fail 
In  what  concerns  my  part. 

Malef.  Be  ever  bless'd  for't !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Street. 
Enter  Beaufoht  Ju?uor,  Chamont,  and  Lanour. 

Cham.  Not  to  be  spoke  with,  say  you  ? 

Beaxif.jun.  No. 

Lan.  Nor  you 
Admitted  to  have  conference  with  her? 

Beauf.jun.  Neither. 
His  doors  are  fast  lock'd  up,  and  solitude 
Dwells  round  about  them,  no  access  allow 'd 
To  friend  or  enemy ;  but 

Cham.  Nay,  be  not  moved,  sir; 
Let  his  passion  work,  and,  like  a  hot-rein'd  horse*, 
'Twill  quickly  tire  itself. 

Beauf.jun.  Or  in  his  death. 
Which,  for  her  sake,  'till  now  I  have  forbom, 
I  will  revenge  the  injury  he  hath  done  to 
My  true  and  lawful  love. 

Lan.  How  does  your  father. 
The  governor,  relish  it? 

Beauf.jun.  Troth,  he  never  had 
Affection  to  the  match  ;  yet  in  his  pity 
To  me,  he's  gone  in  person  to  his  house, 
Nor  will  he  be  denied  ;  and  if  he  find  not 
Strong  and  fair  reasons,  INlalefort  will  hear  from  him 
In  a  kind  he  does  not  look  for. 

Cham.    In  the  mean  time. 
Pray  you  put  on  cheerful  looks. 

Enter  INIontaigne, 

Beauf.  jun.  Mine  suit  my  fortune. 

Lan.  O  here's  Montaigne. 

Mont.  I  never  could  have  met  you 
More  opportunely.     I'll  not  stale  the  jest 
By  my  relation  t ;  but  if  you  will  look  on 
The  malecontent  Belgarde,  newly  rigg'd  up. 


-and,  like  a  hot-rein'd  horse, 


''Twill  quickly  tire  itself.]    This  is  from  Sliakspeare, 

" Anger  is  lil<e 

A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-meitle  tires  him."     Coxeter. 
-I'll  not  stale  the  jest 


By  my  relation  ;]  i.  c.  render  it  flat,  deprive  it  of  zest  by 
previous   intimation.    Tiiis   is  one  of  a  thousand  instances 
which  might  be  brought  to  prove  that  the  true  reading  in 
Coriolanus,  Act.  I.  sc.  i.  is, 
"  I  shall  tell  you 

A  jjretty  tale  ;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 

But  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 

To  stale't  a  little  more." 
The  old  copies  have  scale,  for  which  Theobald  judiciously 
proposed  stale.  To  this  Warburton  objects  petulantly  enough, 
it  must  be  confessed,  because  to  scale  signifies  to  vjeiah ; 

7 


With  the  train  that  follows  him,  'twill  be  ?n  object 
Worthy  of  your  noting. 

Bear  f.  jun.  Look  you  the  comedy 
Make  good  the  prologue,  or  the  scorn  will  dwell 
Upon  yourself. 

Mont.  I'll  hazard  that  j  observe  now. 

Belgarde  comes  out  in  a  gallant  habit;  stays  at  tha 
door  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Several  voices  within.       Nay,   captain  !    glorious 

captain  ! 
Belg.  Fall  back,  rascals  ! 
Do  you  make  an  owl  of  me  ?  this  day  I  will 

Receive  no  more  petitions. - 

Here  are  bills  of  all  occasions,  and  all  sizes  ! 
If  this  be  the  pleasure  of  a  rich  suit,  would  I  were 
Again  in  my  buff  jerkin,  or  my  armour  ! 
Then  I  walk'd  securely  by  my  creditors'  noses. 
Not  a  dog  marked  me  ;  every  officer  shunn'd  me, 
And  not  one  lousy  prison  would  receive  me  : 
But  now,  as  the  ballad  says,  I  am  turn  d  gallant. 
There  does  not  live  that  thing  I  owe  a  sous  to. 
But  does  torment  me.     A  faithful  cobler  told  me, 
With  his  awl  in  his  hand,  I  was  behind  hand  with 

him 
For  setting  me  upright,  and  bade  me  look  to  myself. 
A  sempstress  too,  that  traded  but  in  socks, 
Swore  she  would  set  a  Serjeant  on  my  back 
For  a  borrow *d  shirt :  my  pay,  and  the  benevolence 
The  governor  and  the  states  bestow 'd  upon  me. 
The  city  cormorants,  my  money-mongers. 
Have  swallow'd  down  already ;  they  were  sums, 
I  grant, — but  that  I  should  be  such  a  fool. 
Against  my  oath,  being  a  cashier'd  captain, 
To  pay  debts,  though  grown  up  to  one  and  twenty^ 
Deserves  more  reprehension,  in  my  judgment, 
Than  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  lawyer  that  lends  money. 
In  a  long,  dead  vacation. 
Mont.  How  do  you  like 
His  meditation  ? 

Cham.  Peace  !  let  him  proceed. 
Belg.  I  cannot  now  go  on  the  score  for  shame, 
And  where  I  shall  begin  to  pawn — ay,  marry. 
That  is  considered  timely  !  I  paid  for 
This  train  of  yours,  dame  Estridge  *,  fourteen  crowns. 
And  yet  it  is  so  light,  'twill  hardly  pass 
For  a  tavern  reckoning,  unless  it  be 
To  save  the  charge  of  painting,  nail'd  on  a  post 
For  the  sign  of  the  feathers.     Pox  upon  the  fashion, 
'1  hat  a  captain  cannot  think  himself  a  captain. 
If  he  wear  not  this,  like  a  fore-horse  !  yet  it  is  not 
Staple  commodity  :  these  are  perfumed  too 
O'  the  Roman  wash,  and  yet  a  stale  red  herring 

so,  indeed,  it  does,  and  many  other  things  ;  none  of  which, 
however,  bear  any  relation  to  the  text.  Steevens,  too,  pre- 
fers scale,  which  he  proves,  from  a  variety  of  le  irned  autho- 
rities, to  mean  "  scatter,  disperse,  spread  :"  to  make  any  of 
them,  however,  suit  hU  purpose,  he  is  oblig'd  to  give  an 
unfaithful  version  of  the  text  :  "  Though  some  of  you  have 
heard  the  story,  I  will  spread  it  yet  widtr,  and  Jirtuse  it 
among  the  rest."l  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Shakspeare; 
and  indeed  1  cannot  avoid  looking  upon  ihe  whole  of  hit 
long  note,  as  a  feeble  attempt  to  justify  a  palpable  error  of 
the  presf,  at  the  cost  of  taste  and  sense. 

The  mistakes  of  Steevens  are  dangerous,  and  should  be 
noticed.  They  have  seduced  the  editors  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  who  have  brought  back  to  tlie  text  of  their  authors 
a  corruption  long  since  removed,  on  tlie  authority  (as  they 
say)  of  the  quotations  produced  in  the  note  to  Coriolanu* 
See  Vol.  vii.  p.  258. 

•  T  paid  for 

This  train  of  yours,  dame  Estridge,]  i.  e.  this  tail ;  there 
is  some  humour  in  this  lively  apostrophe  to  the  ostrich. 
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Would  fill  the  belly  better,  and  hurt  the  head  less: 
And  this  is  V^enice  gold  ;  would  I  had  it  again 
In    French   crowns   in  my    pocket !     O    you    com- 
manders, 
Tliat,  like  me,  have  no  dead  pays,  nor  can  cozen 
The  commissary  at  a  muster  *,  let  me  stand 
For  an  example  to  you  !  as  you  would 
Enjoy  your  privileges,  videlicet. 
To  pay  your  debts,  and  take  your  letchery  gratis ; 
To  have  your  issue  warm'd  by  others  fires ; 
To  be  often  drunk,  and  swear,  yet  pay  no  forfeit 
To  the  poor,  but  when  you  share  with  one  another; 
With  all  \our  other  choice  immunities  : 
Only  of  this  1  seriously  advise  you, 
Let  oourtiers  f  trip  like  courtiers,  and  your  lords 
Of  dirt  and  dunghills  mete  their  woods  and  acres, 
In  velvets,  satins,  tissues  ;  but  keep  you 
Constant  to  cloth  and  shamois. 

Mmit.  Have  you  heard 
Of  such  a  yjenitent  homily? 

Belg.  1  ara  studying  now 
Where  I  shall  hide  myself  till  the  rumour  of 
My  wealtli  and  bravery  vanish  ;  :  let  me  see, 
There  is  a  kind  of  vaulting  house  not  far  off, 
Where  1  used  to  spend  m\  afternoons,  among 
Suburb  she  gamesters  ;  and  yet,  now  I  think  on't, 
I  have  crack'd  a  ring  or  two  there,  which  they  made 
Others  to  solder  :   r»Jo 

Enter  a  Bawd,  and  two  Courtezans  with  two  Children. 

1  Court.  O  !  have  we  spied  you  !  [time, 
Bcnvd.   LJj>on  him  without  ceremony!  now's  the 

While  he's  in  the  paying  vein. 

2  Court.  Save  you,  brave  captain ! 

Beauf.Jun.  'Slight,  how  he  stares  !  they  are  worse 

than  she-wolves  to  him. 
Belg.  Shame  me  not  in  the  streets ;  I  was  coming 

to  you. 
1  Court.  O  sir,   you   may   in  public  pay  for  the 
You  liad  in  private.  [fiddling 

a  Court.  We  hear  you  are  full  of  crowns,  sir, 

1  Court.  And  therefore,  knowing  you  are  open- 
handed, 

Before  all  be  destroy'd,  T'll  put  you  in  mind,  sir, 
Of  your  young  heir  here. 

2  Court.  Here's  a  second,  sir, 
That  looks  for  a  child's  portion. 


-^ O  you  commanders, 

That,  like  me,  have  no  dead  pays,  nor  can  cozen 
The  commissary  at  a  muster,]  Tlie  collusory  practices 
here  alluded  to  (;ts  Mr.  Gilchrist  observes)  a-ipear  not  to 
have  been  uiureqnent,  and  indeed.  Sir  VV.  D'Avenant,  with 
this,  mentions  many  similar  corruptions  in  the  "  war  depart- 
ment" of  his  time  : 

"  Can  you  not  gull  tlie  state  finely, 
Muster  up  your  ammunition  cassocks  j^tuflfed  with  straw. 
Number  a  hundred  torty  nine  dead  pays, 
And  thank  heaven  for  your  aiithinetiuk  { 
Cannot  you  clothe  your  ragged  inlantry 
With  cabbage  leaves?  devour  the  reckonings, 
And  grow  lal  in  tlie  ribs,  but  you  must  hinder 
Poor  ancients  from  eating  warm  beef?"    The  Siege,  kci  in. 
t  Let  courtiers,  &c.]      The  reader  will  smile  at  the  accu- 
tate  notions  of  metre  possessed  by  the  former  editors:  this 
■nd  the  four  following  lines  stand  thus  in  Coxetcr,  and  Mr. 
M.  Mason  : 

Let  courtiers  trip  like  courtiers, 
And  pour  lords  of  dirt  and  dunghills  mete 
Their  woods  and  acies,  in  vehcts,  satins,  tissues; 
But  keep  you  conat'int  to  cloth  and  shamois. 

Mont    Have  you  heard  of  such  a  penitent  homily? 
I  My  wealth  and  bravery  vanish .]     liravcry  is  used  by 
«11  the  -vriters  of  Mas.-injjcr's  time,  for  ostentatious  finery  of 
epparel. 


Bawd.  There  are  reckonings 
For  muskadine  and  eggs  too,  must  be  thought  on. 

1  Court.  We  have  not  been  hasty,  sir. 
Bawd.  But  staid  your  leisure  : 

But  now  you  are  ripe,  and  loaden  with  fruit 

2  Court.  'Tis  fit  you  should  be  puU'd ;  here's  a  boy. 
Pray  you,  kiss  him,  'tis  your  own,  sir.  [sir, 

1  Court.  Nay,  buss  this  first. 
It  hath  just  your  eyes  ;  and  such  a  promising  nose. 
That  if  the  sign  deceive  me  not,  in  time 
'Twill  prove  a  notable  striker*,  like  his  father. 

Belg.  And  yet  you  laid  it  to  another. 

1  Court.  True, 

While  you  were  poor ;  and  it  was  policy  ; 

liut  she  that  has  variety  of  fathers, 

And  makes  not  choice  of  him  that  can  maintain  it. 

Ne'er  studied  Aristotle  t« 

Lan.  A  smart  quean  ' 

Belg.  Wliy,  braches,  will  you  worry  me  ^  ' 

2  Court.  No,  but  ease  you 

Of  your  golden  burthen  ;  the  heavy  carnage  may 
Bring  you  to  a  sweating  sickness. 

Belg.  Very  likely ; 
I  foam  all  o'er  already. 

1  Court.  Will  you  come  ofiF,  sir  §  ? 

Belg.  Would  I  had  ne'er  come  on !  Hear  me  with 
patience. 
Or  I  will  anger  you.     Go  to,  you  know  me, 
And  do  not  vex  me  further  :  by  my  sins, 
And  your  diseases,  which  are  certain  truths, 
Whate'er  you  think,  I  am  not  master,  at 
This  instant,  of  a  livre. 

2  Court.  What,  and  in 
Such  a  glorious  suit ! 

Belg.  The  liker,  wretched  things. 
To  have  no  money. 

Bawd.  You  may  pawn  your  clothes,  sir. 

1  Court.  Will  you  see  your  issue  starve? 

2  Coui't.  Or  the  mothers  beg  ? 

Belg.     Why,     you     unconscionable     strumpets, 
would  you  have  me 
Transform  my  hat  to  double  clouts  and  biggins  ? 
My  corselet  to  a  cradle  ?  or  my  belt 
To  swaddlebands  ?  or  turn  my  cloak  to  blankets  ? 
Or  to  sell  my  sword  and  spurs,  for  soap  and  candles  ? 

*  'Twill  prove  a  notable  striker,]  A  striker  h  a  wencher: 
the  word  occurs  again  in  the  Parliament  of  Love. 

t  Ne'er  studied  Aristotle.]  This  has  been  hitherto  printed. 
Ne'er  studied  Aristotle's  problems  :  a  prosaic  redimdancy, 
of  which  every  reader  of  Massinger  will  readily  acquit  him. 

J  Belg.  Why,  braches,  will  you  worry  me  ?]  A  brache  is 
a  female  hound.  It  is  strange  to  .see  wliat  quantities  of  paper 
have  been  wasted  in  confounding  the  sense  of  this  plain 
word!  The  pages  of  Shakspeare,  and  Jonson,  and  Fletclier, 
are  incumbered  with  endless  quotations,  which  uenerally 
leave  the  reader  as  ignorant  as  tiny  found  him.  One,  how- 
ever, which  has  escaped  the  cominentaiors,  at  least  the 
material  part  of  it,  is  worth  all  that  they  liave  advanced  on 
the  word.  The  Gentleman's  Recreation,  p.  "28.  "  'Jhere  are 
in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of  hunting  dogs,  and  no 
where  else  in  the  world  ;  the  lirst  kind  is  called  a  rac/je,  and 
this  is  a  foot-scenting  creature  both  of  wildc  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  also  which  lie  hid  among  the  rocks.  The  female  hereof 
in  England  is  called  a  brache :  a  brache  is  a.  mannerly 
NAME  for  all  hmmd-bitches."  and  when  we  »<M  for  all  others, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  enough  has  been  said  on  ihe  subject. 

jl  Court.  Will  you  coiu*i  oH,  sir  ?]  i.e.  Will  you  pay,  sir? 
so  the  word  is  used  by  all  our  old  dramatic  writers: 

" if  he 

In  the  old  justice's  suit,  whom  he  robb'd  lately. 
Will  come  q^ roundly,  we'll  set  him  free  loo  ' 

The  mdMU 
Again,  in  the  Weddiiuj,  by  Shirley  : 

"  What  was  ll»e  price  yo-i  look  for  Gratiana  T 
Did  Marwood  come  o/T  roundly  with  his  wage*  t" 
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Have  vou  no  m  »rcv  ?  what  a  chargeable  devil 
We  carrv  in  oi  r  breeches  ! 

Beauf.  jiin.  Now  'tis  time 
To  fetch  him  off. 

Enter  Beaufort  senioi\ 

Mont,  y  our  f;\tl)er  does  it  for  us. 

Bawd.  The  governor ! 

Beau/,  sen.   What  are  these? 

1  Co  irt.  An  it  like  your  lordship, 
Very  poor  spinsters. 

Bi  tvd.  I  am  liis  nurse  and  laundress, 

Jelg.    You  have  nurs'd  and  launder'd  me,    hell 
Vs  nish  !  [take  you  for  it ! 

Cham.  Do,  do,  and  talk  with  him  hereafter. 

1  Court.  'Tis  our  best  course. 

2  Court.   We'll  find  a  time  to  fit  him. 

\^Exeunt  Bawd  and  Courtezans. 
Beauf  .  sen.  W^hy  in  this  heat,  Belgarde? 
Belg.  You  are  the  cause  oft. 
Beauf.  sen.   Who,  T? 

Belg.  Yes,  your  pied  livery  and  your  gold 
Draw  these  vexations  on  me  ;  pray  you  strip  me. 


And  let  me  be  as  I  was :  I  will  not  lose 
The  i)leasures  and  the  freedom  which  I  had 
In  my  certain  poverty,  for  all  the  wealth 
Fair  France  is  proud  of. 

Beauf.  sen.  We  at  better  leisure 
Will  learn  the  cause  of  this. 

Beauf.  jun.  What  answer,  sir, 
From  the  admiral '( 

Beauf.  sen.  None  ;  his  daughter  is  removed 
To  the  fort  of  Montreville,  and  he  himself 
In  person  fled,  but  where,  is  not  discover'd  ; 
I  could  tell  you  wonders,  but  the  time  denies  me 
Fit  liberty.     In  a  word,  let  it  suffice 
The  power  of  our  great  master  is  contemn'd 
The  sacred  laws  of  God  and  man  profaned  ; 
And  if  I  sit  down  with  this  injury, 
I  am  unworthy  of  my  place,  and  thou 
Of  my  acknowledgment:  draw  up  all  the  troops  ; 
As  I  go,  I  will  instruct  you  to  what  purpose. 
Such  as  have  power  to  punish,  and  yet  spare, 
From  fear  or  from  connivance,  others  ill. 
Though  not  in  act,  assist  them  in  their  will. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Street  near  Malefort's  House. 

Enter  MoNTKEViLLEwii^i  Servants,  Theocrine,  Page, 
and  Waiting  Women. 

Montr.  Bind  <hem,  and  gag  their  moutlis  sure  ; 
I  alone 
Will  be  your  convoy. 

1  Worn.  iMadam ! 

2  Worn.  Dearest  lady ! 

Page.  Let  nie  fight  for  my  mistress. 

Serv.  'lis  in  vain. 
Little  cockerel  of  the  kind. 

Montr.  Away  with  them, 
And  do  as  I  command  you. 

lEieunt  Servants  with  Page  and  Waiting  Women. 

Thcoc.  Montreville, 
You  are  my  father's  friend ;  nay  more,  a  soldier, 
And  if  a  riglit  one,  as  I  hope  to  find  you. 
Though  in  a  lawful  war  you  had  surprised 
A  city,  that  bow'd  humbly  to  your  pleasure, 
In  honour  you  stand  bound  to  guard  a  virgin 
From  violence  ;  but  in  a  free  estate, 
01  which  you  are  a  limb,  to  do  a  wrong 
Which  noble  enemies  never  consent  to. 
Is  such  an  insolence 

Montr.  How  her  iieart  beats*  ! 
Aluch  like  a  partridge  in  a  spaihawk's  foot, 
1  hat  with  a  panting  silence  does  lament 
The  fate  she  cannot  fly  from  !  Sweet,  take  comfort, 
Y'ou  are  safe,  and  nothing  is  intended  to  you, 
But  love  and  service. 

Theoc.   I  hey  came  never  clothed 
In  forte  and  outrage.     Upon  what  assurance 
(Remembering  only  that  my  father  lives. 
Who  will  not  tamely  suffer  the  disgrace) 
Have  you  presumed  to  hurry  me  from  his  house, 

•Montr.  Howher  heart  heats !  &c.  i  This  is  a  vi->y  pretty 
rimile,  and,  ihouu;h  not  alhigcthcr  new,  is  made  striking  by 
the  elegance  witli  wiiich  it  is  expressed. 


And,  as  I  were  not  worth  the  waiting  on, 
To  snatch  me  from  the  duty  and  attendance 
Of  my  poor  servants  ? 

Montr.  Let  not  that  afflict  you. 
You  shall  not  want  observance ;  I  will  be 
Your  page,  your  woman,  parasite,  or  fool. 
Or  any  otlier  property,  provided 
You  answer  my  affection. 

Theoc.  In  what  kind  ? 

Montr.  As  you  had  done  young  Beaufort's. 

Theoc.  How ! 

Montr.  So,  lady ; 
Or,  if  the  name  of  wife  appear  a  yoke 
Too  heavy  for  your  tender  neck,  so  I 
Enjoy  you  as  a  private  friend  or  mistress, 
'Twill  be  sufficient. 

Theoc.  Blessed  angels  guard  me  ! 
What  frontless  impudence  is  this  ?  what  devil 
Hath,  to  thy  certain  ruin,  tempted  thee 
I'o  offer  me  this  motion?  by  my  hopes 
Of  after  joys,  submission  nor  repentance 
Shall  expiate  this  foul  intent. 

Montr.  Intent ! 
'Tis  more,  I'll  make  it  act. 

Theoc.  Ribald,  thou  darest  not : 
And  if  (and  with  a  fever  to  thy  soul) 
Thou  but  consider  that  I  have  a  father, 
And  such  a  father,  as,  when  this  arrives  at 
His  knowledge,  as  it  shall,  the  terror  of 
His  vengeance,  which  as  sure  as  fate  must  follow, 
Will  make  thee  curse  the  hour  in  which  lust  taught 

thee 
To  nourish  these  bad  hopes  ; — and  'tis  my  wonder 
Thou  darest  forget  how  tender  he  is  of  me, 
And  that  each  shadow  of  wrong  done  to  me, 
Will  raise  in  him  a  tempest  not  to  be  [him    '    ■ 

But  with  thy  heart-blood  calm'd :  this,  when  I  see, 

Montr.  As  thou  shalt  never 

Theoc.  W^ilt  thou  murder  me  ? 
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Mmttr.  No,  no,  ^tis  otherwise  determined,  fool. 
The  master  which  in  passion  kills  his  slave 
That  may  be  useful  to  him,  does  himself 
The  injury:  know,  thou  most  wretched  creature, 
That  father  thou  presumest  upon,  that  father, 
That,  when  1  sought  thee  in  a  noble  way, 
Denied  thee  to  me,  fancying  in  his  hope 
A  higher  match  from  his  excess  of  dotage. 
Hath  in  his  bowels  kindled  such  a  flame 
Of  impious  and  most  unnatural  lust, 
That  now  he  fears  his  most  furious  desires 
May  force  him  to  do  that,  he  shakes  to  think  on. 

fheoc.  O  me,  most  wretched  ! 

Montr.  Never  hope  again 
To  >last  him  with  those  eves  :  their  golden  beams 
Are  to  him  arrows  of  death  and  hell, 
But  unto  me  divine  artiller}' 
And  therefore,  since  what  I  so  long  in  vain 
Pursued,  is  offer'd  to  me,  and  by  him 
Given  up  to  my  possession  ;  do  not  flatter 
Thyself  with  an  imaginary  hope, 
But  that  I'll  take  occasion  by  the  forelock, 
And  make  use  of  my  fortune.     As  we  walk, 
I'll  tell  thee  more. 

Theoc.  1  will  not  stir. 

Montr.     I'll  force  thee. 

Theoc.  Help,  help! 

Montr.  In  vain. 

Theoc.  In  me  my  brother's  blood 
Is  punish'd  at  the  height. 

Montr.  The  coach  there  ! 

Theoc.  Dear  sir 

Montr.  Tears,  curses,  prayers,  are  alike  to  me  ; 
I  can,  and  must  enjoy  my  present  pleasure, 
And  shall  take  time  to  mourn  for  it  at  leisure. 

\^He  bears  her  off. 


SCENE  II.— -4  Space  he/ore  the  Fart. 
Enter  JMALtroRT. 

I  have  play'd  the  fool,  the  gross  fool,  to  believe 

The  bosom  of  a  friend  will  hold  a  secret, 

Mine  own  could  not  contain  ;  and  my  industry 

In  taking  liberty  from  my  innocent  daughter, 

Out  of  false  hopes  of  freedom  to  myself. 

Is,  in  the  little  help  it  yields  me,  punish'd. 

She's  absent,  but  1  have  her  figure  here  ; 

And  every  grace  and  rarity  about  her, 

Are  by  the  pencil  of  my  memory. 

In  living  colours  painted  on  my  heart. 

My  fires  too,  a  short  interim  closed  up. 

Break  out  with  greater  fury.     Why  was  I, 

Since  'twas  my  fate,  and  not  to  be  declined, 

In  this  so  tender-conscienced?  Say  I  had 

Enjoy'd  what  I  desired,  what  had  it  been 

But  incest  ?  and  there's  something  here  that  tells  me 

I  stand  actomptable  for  greater  sins 

I  never  check'd  at*.     Neither  had  the  crime 

Wanted  a  precedent  :  I  have  read  in  storyH, 

•  and  there's  something  here  that  tells  me 

I  stand  accomjjt able  for  greater  sins 

I  never  check  d  at.]  Tliese  dark  allusions  to  a  dreadful 
fact,  ;tie  introduced  with  admirable  judgnieni, as  liiey  awaken, 
without  s;ralil>ing,  the  curiosity  oi'  the  reader,  and  continue 
the  interest  ot  the  story. 

t /  have  read  in  story,  &c.]    He  liad  been  study- 

ine;  Ovid,  and  pirticidarly  the  dreadful  story  of  Myrrlia. 
This  wrelciied  attempt  of  M.ih  fort  (a  Chiistian,  at  least  in 
Dame,  we  may  suppose)  to  palliate,  or  defend  his  meditated 
crime,  by  the  examples  of  fabulous  duties,  men  iu  a  state 


Those  first  great  heroes,  that  for  their  brave  deeds 

Were  in  the  world's  first  infancy  styled  gods. 

Freely  enjoy'd  what  I  denied  myself. 

Old  Saturn,  in  the  golden  age,  embraced 

His  sister  Ops,  and,  in  the  same  degree. 

The  Thunderer  Juno,  Neptune  Thetis,  and, 

By  their  example,  afrer  the  first  deluge, 

Deucalion  Pyrrha.     Universal  nature, 

As  every  day  'tis  evident,  allows  it 

To  creatures  of  all  kinds  :  the  gallant  horse 

Covers  the  mare  to  which  he  was  the  sire  ; 

1  he  bird  with  fertile  seed  gives  new  increase 

To  her  that  hatch'd  him  :  why  should  envious  man 

Brand  that  close  act,  which  adds  proximity        [then 

To  what's  most  near  him,  with  the  abhorred  title 

Of  incest?  or  our  later  laws  forbid 

What  by  the  first  was  granted  ?  Let  old  men, 

That  are  not  capable  of  these  delights, 

And  solemn  superstitious  fools,  prescribe 

Rules  to  themselves  ;  I  will  not  curb  my  freedom, 

But  constantly  go  on,  with  this  assurance, 

I  but  walk  in  a  path  which  greater  men 

Have  trod  before  me.     Ha  !  this  is  the  fort : 

Open  the  gate  !    Within,  there  ! 

Enter  two  Soldiers. 

1  Sold.  With  your  pardon 
We  must  forbid  your  entrance. 

Malef.     Do  )ou  know  me? 

2  Sold.  Perfectly,  my  lord. 

Malef.     I  am  [your]  captain's  friend*. 

1  Sold.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  till  we  know  his  plea- 
You  must  excuse  us.  [sure, 

2  Sold.  We'll  acquaint  him  with 
Your  waiting  here. 

Malef.  Waiting,  slave  !  he  was  ever 
By  me  commanded. 

1  Sold.  As  we  are  by  him. 

Malef.  So  punctual !  pray  you  then,  in  my  name 
His  presence.  [entreat 

2  Sold.  That  we  shall  do.  \Eieunt 
Malef.  I  must  use 

Some  strange  persuasions  to  work  him  to 
Deliver  her,  and  to  forget  the  vows. 
And  horrid  oaths  I,  in  my  madness,  made  him 
Take  to  the  contrary  :  and  may  I  get  her 
Once  more  in  my  possession,  I  will  bear  her 
Into  some  close  cave  or  desert,  where  we'll  end 
Our  lusts  and  lives  together. 

Enter  Montkeville,  and  Soldiers. 

Montr.  Fail  not,  on 
The  forfeit  of  your  lives,  to  execute 
What  I  command.  [Exeunt  Soldiers 

Malef.  Montreville  !  how  is't  friend  ? 

Montr.  I  am  glad   to  see  you  wear  such  cheerful 
The  world's  well  alter'd.  [looks  ; 

Malef.  Yes,  I  thank  my  stars  : 
But  methinks  thou  art  troubled. 

Montr.  Some  light  cross. 
But  of  no  moment. 


of  nature,  and  beasts,  is  a  just  and  striking  picture  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  a  iiiinil  resolved  on  guilt  min  sters  to 
its  own  deception.  This,  in  the  Scripture  pi.raseology,  is 
called,  "  hardening  the  heart  ;"  and  seems  to  be  the  last 
stage  of  human  depravation. 

*  Malef.  J  am  (yom)  captain's  friend.]  Coxetcr  follow- 
ing the  old  copy,  reads,  J  am  this  captain's  friend,  Mr.  M. 
Mason  altered  this  to  thy:  if  anj  change  be  necessary,  o( 
which  I  am  doubtful,  the  woid  now  inserted  bids  fairest  to 
be  genuine  (omitted  in  edit.  1813). 
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Malef.  So  I  hope ;  beware 
Of  sad  and  impious  thoughts  ;  you  know  how  far 
They  wrought  on  me, 

Montr.  No  such  come  near  me,  sir. 
I  have,  like  you,  no  daughter,  and  much  wish 
You  never  liad  been  curs'd  with  one. 

MaUf.  Who,  I  ] 
Thou  art  deceived,  I  am  most  !sappy  in  her. 

Montr.  1  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Malef.  My  incestuous  fires 
To'ards  her  are  quite  burnt  out ;  I  love  her  now 
As  a  father,  and  no  further 

Montr.  Fix  there  then 
Your  constant  peace,  and  do  not  try  a  second 
Temptation  from  her. 

MaUf.  Yes,  friend,  though  she  were 
By  millions  of  degrees  more  excellent 
In  her  perfections  ;  nay,  though  she  could  borrow 
A  form  angelical  to  take  my  frailty, 
It  would  not  do  :  and  therefore,  Montreville, 
My  chief  delight  next  her,  I  come  to  tell  thee 
The  governor  and  I  are  reconciled, 
And  I  confirm 'd,  and  with  all  possible  speed. 
To  make  large  satisfaction  to  young  Beaufort, 
And  her,  whom  I  have  so  much  wrong'd  :  and  for 
Thy  trouble  in  her  custody,  of  which 
I'll  now  discharge  thee,  there  is  nothing  in 
My  nerves  or  fortunes,  but  shall  ever  be 
At  thy  devotion. 

Montr.  Vou  promise  fairly, 
Nor  doubt  I  the  performance  ;  yet  I  would  not 
Hereafter  be  reported  to  have  been 
The  principal  occasion  of  your  falling 
Into  a  relapse :  or  but  suppose,  out  of 
The  easiness  of  my  nature,  and  assurance 
You  are  firm  and  can  hold  out,  I  could  consent ; 
You  needs  must  know  there  are  so  many  lets* 
That  make  against  it,  that  it  is  my  wonder 
You  offer  me  the  motion  ;  having  bound  me 
With  oaths  and  imprecations  on  no  terms, 
Reasons,  or  arguments,  you  could  propose, 
I  ever  should  admit  you  to  her  sight. 
Much  less  restore  her  to  you. 

Malef.  Are  we  soldiers, 
And  stand  on  oaths  ! 

Montr.  It  is  beyond  my  knowledge 
In  what  we  are  more  worthy,  than  in  keeping 
Our  words,  much  more  our  vows. 

Makf.  Heaven  pardon  all ! 
How  many  thoueands,  in  our  heat  of  wine, 
Quarrels,  and  play,  and  in  our  younger  days, 
In  private  I  may  say,  between  ourselves. 
In  points  of  love,  have  we  to  answer  for. 
Should  we  be  scrupulous  that  way  ? 

Montr.  You  say  well : 
And  very  aptly  call  to  memory 
Two  oaths  against  all  ties  and  rites  of  friendship 
Broken  by  you  to  me. 

Malef.  No  more  of  that 

Montr.  Yes,  'tis  material,  and  to  the  purpose  : 
The  first  (and  think  upon't)  was,  when  I  brought 

As  a  visitant  to  my  mistress  then,  (the  mother 

Of  this  same  daughter,)  whom,  with  dreadful  words. 

Too  hideous  to  remember,  you  swore  deeply 

For  my  sake  never  to  attempt ;  yet  then. 

Then,  when  you  had  a  sweet  wife  of  your  own, 

*  You  needs  mutt  know  there  are  so  many  lets]  i.  e.  impe- 
diment*, obstacles,  &c.    Sec  the  Viryin-Martyr. 


I  know  not  with  what  arts,  philtres,  and  charms 
(  Unless  in  wealth*  and  fame  you  were  above  tne) 
You  won  lier  from  mo  ;  and,  her  grant  obtain'd, 
A  marriage  with  the  second  waited  on 
The  burial  of  the  first,  that  to  the  world 
Brought  your  dead  son  :  this  I  sat  tamely  down  bv 
Wanting,  indeed,  occasion  and  power 
To  be  at  the  height  revenged. 

Malef.  Yet  this  you  seem'd 
Freely  to  pardon. 

Montr.  As  perhaps  I  did. 
Your  daughter  Theocrine  growing  ripe, 
(Her  mother  too  deceased,)  and  fit  for  marriage, 
I  was  a  suitor  for  her,  had  your  word. 
Upon  your  honour,  and  our  friendship  made 
Authentical,  and  ratified  with  an  oath, 
She  should  be  mine  :  but  vows  with  you  being  like 
To  your  religion,  a  nose  of  wax 
To  be  turn'd  every  way,  that  very  day 
The  governor's  son  but  making  his  approaches 
Of  courtship  to  her,  the  wind  of  your  ambition 
For  her  advancement,  scatter'd  the  thin  sand 
In  which  you  wrote  your  full  consent  to  me. 
And  drew  you  to  his  party.     What  hath  pass'd  sine* 
You  bear  a  register  in  your  own  bosom. 
That  can  at  large  inform  you. 

Malef.  Montreville, 
I  do  confess  all  that  you  charge  me  with 
To  be  strong  truth,  and  that  1  bring  a  cause 
Most  miserably  guilty,  and  acknowledge 
That  though  your  goodness  made  me  mine  own  judg 
I  should  not  shew  the  least  compassion 
Or  mercy  to  myself.     O,  let  not  yet 
My  foulness  taint  your  pureness,  or  my  falsehood 
Divert  the  torrent  of  your  loyal  iaith  ! 
My  ills,  if  not  return 'd  by  you,  will  add 
Lustre  to  your  much  good  ;  and  to  o'ercome 
With  noble  sufferance,  will  express  your  strength 
And  triumph  o'er  my  weakness.     If  you  please  to« 
My  black  deeds  being  only  known  to  you, 
And,  in  surrendering  up  my  daughter,  buried, 
You  not  alone  make  me  your  slave,  (for  I 
At  no  part  do  deserve  the  name  of  friend,) 
But  in  your  own  breast  raise  a  monument 
Of  pity  to  a  wretch,  on  whom  with  justice 
You  may  express  all  cruelty. 

Montr.  You  much  move  me. 

Malef.  O  that  I  could  but  hope  it !  To  revenge 
An  injury  is  proper  to  the  wishes 
Of  feeble  women,  that  w^ant  strength  to  act  itf  " 
But  to  have  power  to  punish,  and  yet  pardon. 
Peculiar  to  princes.     See  !  these  knees. 
That  have  been  ever  stiff  to  bend  to  heaven. 
To  you  are  supple.     Is  there  aught  beyond  this 
That  may  speak  my  submission  1  or  can  pride 
(Though  I  well  know  it  is  a  stranger  to  you) 
Desire  a  feast  of  more  humility. 
To  kill  her  growing  appetite  ? 

Montr.  I  required  not 
To  be  sought  to  this  poor  way| ;  yet  'tis  so  far 

{Unless  inwealth,&c.]  i.e.  Unless  it  were  thai  in  wealth. 


&c. 

t 


■  7'o  revenue 


An  injury  is  proper  to  the  wishes 

Of  feeble  women,  that  want  strength  to  act  it :] 

— Qui;  pe  minuli 

Sfmper  et  infirmi  est  animi  eaiyuique  voluptas 
Ultio.     Continuo  sic  collige,  quod  vindicta 

Nemo  mayis  yaudet,  quam  famina." 

Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  192. 
X  Montr.  /  required  not 
To  be  sought  to  this  poor  way;]    So  the  old  copy  :  the 
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A  kind  of  satisfaction,  that  I  will 

Dispense  a  little  with  those  serious  oaths 

You  made  me  take  :  your  daughter  shall  come  to  you", 

I  will  not  say,  as  you  deliver 'd  her, 

But  as  she  is,  you  may  dispose  of  her 

As  you  shall  think  most  requisite.  \Exit. 

Male/.  His  last  words 
Are  riddles  to  me.     Here  the  lion's  force 
Would  have  proved  useless,  and,  pgainst  my  nature, 
Compell'd  me  from  the  crocodile  to  borrow 
Her  counterfeit  tears  :   theres  now  no  turning  back- 
ward. 
May  1  but  quench  these  fires  that  rage  within  me, 
And  fall  what  can  fall,  I  am  arm'd  to  bear  it ! 

Enter  Soldiers,  thrusting  forth  TiiEOcruNE  ;  her 
garments  loose,  her  hair  dishevelled. 

2  Sold,  You  must  be  packing. 

Theoc.  Hath  he  robb'd  me  of 
Mine  honour,  and  denies  me  now  a  room 
To  hide  my  shame  ! 

2  Sold.  My  lord  the  admiral 
Attends  your  ladyship. 

1  Sold.  Close  the  port,  and  leave  them. 

[^Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Male/.  Ha !  who  is  this  ?  how  alter'd  !  how  de- 
form'd  ! 
It  cannot  be  :  and  yet  this  creature  has 
A  kind  of  a  resemblance  to  my  daughter, 
My  Theocrine  !  but  as  different 
From  that  she  was,  as  bodies  dead  are,  in 
Their  best  perfections,^  from  what  they  were 
When  they  had  life  and  motion. 

Theoc.  'Tis  most  true,  sir; 
I  am  dead,  indeed,  to  all  but  misery. 

0  come  not  near  me,  sir,  I  am  infectious  ; 
To  look  on  me  at  distance,  is  as  dangerous 
As  from  a  pinnacle's  cloud-kissing  spire 
With  giddy  eyes  to  view  the  steep  descent  j 
But  to  acknowledge  me,  a  certain  ruin. 

O,  sir  ! 

Malef.  Speak,  Theocrine,  force  me  not 
To  further  question  ;  my  fears  already 
Have  choked  my  vital  spirits. 

Theoc.  Pray  you  turn  away 
Your  face  and  hear  me,  and  with  my  last  breath 
Give  me  leave  to  accuse  you  :  what  offence. 
From  my  first  infancy,  did  I  commit, 
That  for  a  punishment  you  should  give  up 
My  virgin  chastity  to  the  treacherous  guard 
Ot  goatish  Montreville  ? 

Malef.  What  hath  he  done? 

Theoc.  Abused  me,  sir,  by  violence  ;  and  this  told, 

1  cannot  live  to  speak  more  :  may  the  cause 
In  you  find  jiardon,  but  the  speeding  curse 
Of  a  ravish'd  maid  fall  heavy,  heavy  on  him  ! 
Beaufort,  my  lawful  love,  farewell  for  ever.      [DiVs. 

modern  editors,  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  time,  arbi- 
trarily exchange  to  for  in,  and  thus  pervert  tlie  sense.  'I'o 
seek  to,  is  to  supplicate,  entreat,  have  earnest  recourse  to, 
&.C.,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

There  was  a  book,  much  read  by  our  ancestors,  from 
whicli,  as  beini;  the  pure  well-head  of  Englisli  prose,  they 
derived  a  nun>ber  of  plirases  that  have  sorely  puzzled  their 
descendants.  Tliis  book,  which  is  fortunately  still  in  existence, 
is  tlie  Bible  :  and  I  venture  to  aflirm,  without  tear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  those  old  tashioned  people  wiio  liave  studied 
it  well,  are  as  competent  judges  of  the  meaning  of  our  ancient 
writers,  as  most  of  the  <ievourers  of  black  literature,  from 
Tl)eobald  to  Steevens.  The  expression  in  the  text  frequently 
occurs  in  it:  "  And  Asa  was  diseased  in  his  feet  — yet  in  his 
di-case  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians." 
*2  Chron.  xvi.  12. 


Malef.  Take  not  thy  flight  so  soon,  immaculate 
'Tis  fled  already. — How  the  innocent,  [spiri* 

As  in  a  gentle  slumber,  pass  away  ! 
But  to  cut  off  tlie  knotty  thread  of  life 
In  guilty  men,  must  force  stern  Atropos 
To  use  her  sharp  knife  often.     I  would  help 
The  edge  of  her's  with  the  sharp  point  of  mine, 
But  that  I  dare  not  die,  till  I  have  rent 
This  dog's  heaii  piecemeal.     O,  that  I  had  wings 
To  scale  these  wa  Is,  or  that  my  hands  were  cannons 
To  bore  their  flinty  sides  !  that  I  might  bring 
The  villain  in  the  reach  of  my  good  sword  ? 
The  Turkish  empire  offer'd  for  his  ransome. 
Should  not  redeem  his  life.     O  that  my  voice 
Were  loud  as  thunder,  and  with  horrid  sounds 
Might  force  a  dreadful  passage  to  his  ears. 
And  through  them  reach  his  soul !  libidinous  monster! 
Foul  ravisher  !  as  thou  durst  do  a  deed 
Whicli  forced  the  sun  to  hide  his  glorious  face 
Behind  a  sable  mask  of  clouds,  appear, 
And  as  a  man  defend  it ;  or  like  me, 
Shew  some  compunction  for  it. 

Enter  Montreville  on  the  Walls  above. 

Motitr.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mulej.  Is  this  an  object  to  raise  mirth? 

Montr.  Yes,  yes. 

Mate/.  My  daughter's  dead. 

Montr.  Thou  hadst  best  follow  her  ; 
Or  if  thou  art  the  thing  thou  art  reported. 
Thou  shouldst  have  led  the  way.     Do  tear  thy  hair, 
Like  a  village  nurse,  and  mourn,  while  1  laugh  at  thee. 
Be  but  a  just  examiner  of  thyself, 
And  in  an  equal  balance  poize  the  nothing, 
Or  little  mischief  1  have  done,  compared  [thou 

Wiih  the  pond'ious  weight  of  thine  ;  and  how  cansl 
Accuse  or  argue  with  me  ?  mine  was  a  rape. 
And  she  being  in  a  kind  contracted  to  me. 
The  fact  may  challenge  some  qualification  ; 
But  thy  intent  made  nature's  self  run  backward, 
And  done,  had  caused  an  earthquake. 

Enter  Soldiers  above. 

1  Sold.  Captain ! 

Montr.  Ha !  [slain, 

2  Sold.  Our  outworks  are  surprised,  the  sentinel 
The  corps  de  guard  defeated  too. 

BInntr.  By  whom  ? 

1  Sold.  The  sudden  storm  and  darkness  of  the  night 
Forbids  the  knowledge  ;  make  up  speedily. 
Or  all  is  lost.  [Exeunt, 

Montr.   In     the     devil's    name,    whence    comes 

this?  [Exit. 

[A  Storm  ;  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

Malef.  Do,  do  rage  on  !  rend  oj)en,  ^^i^olus. 
Thy  brazen  prison,  and  let  loose  at  once 
Thy  stormy  issue  !  Blustering  Boreas, 
Aided  with  all  the  gales  the  pilot  numbers 
Upon  his  compass,  cannot  raise  a  tempest 
'ihroiigh  the  vast  region  of  the  air,  like  that 
I  feel  within  me  :  for  I  am  possess'd 
With  whirlwinds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  ii 
A  dreadful  hurricano*.     Though  this  centre 


*  A  dreadful  hurricano.)  So  the  old  copy,  and  lightly: 
the  modern  editors  p  efer  hurricane,  a  simple  ini|)roveinent, 
which  merely  destroys  the  metre  !  How  they  contrive  to 
read  tlie  line,  thus  printed,  I  cannot  conceive.  Willi  ie!>pert 
to  hurricane,  I  doubt  wheiln  r  it  was  much  in  use  in  Mas- 
singer's  time  ;  he  and  his  contemporaries  ^-linost  invariably 
write  hurricano, }\m  as  they  rtceive  it  from  the  rortugueif 
narrators  of  voyages,  &c. 
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Labour  to  bring  forth  earthquakes,  and  hell  open 
Her  wide-stretch'd  jaws,  and  let  out  all  her  furies. 
They  cannot  add  an  atom  to  the  mountain 
Of  fears  and  terrours  that  each  minute  threaten 
To  fall  on  my  accursed  head. — 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  young  Malefort,  naked  from  the 
waist,  fit  It  of  wounds,  leading  in  the  Shadow  of  a 
Lady,  her  face  leprous. 

Ha  !  is't  fancy  ? 
Or  hath  lull  hea-d  me,  and  makes  proof  if  I 
Dare  sta  id  the  triA  ?  Yes,  I  do  ;  and  now 
I  view  th'se  appaiitions,  I  feel 
I  on  e  di  1  know  he  substances.   For  what  come  you? 
Are  your  aerial  f  jrms  deprived  of  language, 
And  so  denied  to  tell  me,  that  by  signs 

[The  Ghosts  use  gestures. 
You  bid  me  ask  here  of  myself*?  'Tis  so  : 
And  there  is  something  here  makes  answer  for  you. 
You  come  to  lance  my  sear'd  up  conscience  ;  yes. 
And  to  instruct  me,  that  those  thunderbolts, 
Tbat  hurl'd  me  headlong  from  the  height  of  glory, 
Wealth,  honours,  worldly  happiness,  were  forged 
Upon  the  anvil  of  my  impious  wrongs 
And  cruelty  to  you  !   I  do  confess  it ; 
And  that  my  lust  compelling  me  to  make  way 
For  a  second  wife,  I  poison'd  thee ;  and  that 
Tlje  cause  (which  to  the  world  is  undiscover'd) 
That  forced  thee  to  shake  off  thy  filial  duty 
To  nie,  thy  father,  had  its  spring  and  source 
From  thy  impatience,  to  know  thy  mother, 
That  with  all  duty  and  obedience  served  me, 
(For  now  with  horror  I  acknowledge  it,) 
Removed  unjustly  :  yet,  thou  being  my  son, 
Wert  not  a  competent  judge  mark'd  out  by  heaven 
For  her  revenger,  which  thy  falling  by 
My  weaker  hand  confirm'd. — [Answered  still  by  signs. 

'Tis  granted  by  thee. 

Can  any  penance  expiate  my  guilt, 

Or  can  repentance  save  me  ? —  [The  ghosts  disappear. 

They  are  vanish'd ! 

What's  left  to  do  then  ?  I'll  accuse  my  fate, 
That  did  not  fashion  me  for  nobler  uses  : 
For  if  those  stars  cross  to  me  in  my  birth, 
Had  not  denied  their  prosperous  influence  to  it, 
With  peace  of  conscience,  like  to  innocent  men, 
I  might  have  ceased  to  be,  and  not  as  now, 

To  curse  my  cause  of  being 

[He  is  killed  with  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Enter  Belgarde  with  Soldiers. 

Belg.  Here's  a  night 
To  season  my  silks  !  BufF-jerkin,  now  I  miss  thee: 
Thou  hast  endured  many  foul  nights,  but  never 
One  like  to  this.     How  fine  my  feather  looks  now  ! 
Just  Hke  a  capon's  tail  stol'n  out  of  the  pen. 
And  hid  in  the  sink  ;  and  yet  't  had  been  dishonour 
To  have  charged  without  it. — Wilt  thou  never  cease  t? 
Is  the  petard,  as  I  gave  directions,  fasten'd 
On  the  portcullis  ? 

1  Sold.  It  haih  been  attempted 
By  divers,  but  in  vain. 

Belg,  These  are  your  gallants. 
That  at  a  feast  take  the  first  place,  poor  I 
Hardly  allow'd  to  follow  ;  marry,  in 

*  Yvu  bid  me  atk  here  of  myself  1]  AtiKTiKWQ,  pointin£ 
to  his  breast.  "    .f    j  r  & 

+  ff^'ilt  thou  never  cease  7]    This  short  apostrophe  is  ad- 
Tj-eased  to  the  storm. 


These  foolish  businesses  they  are  content 
That  I  shall  have  precedence :    I  much  thank 
Their  manners  or  their  fear.     Second  me,  soldiers ; 
TIjey  have  had  no  time  to  undermine,  or  if 
They  have,  it  is  but  blowing  up,  and  fetching 
A  caper  or  two  in  the  air  ;  and  I  will  do  it, 
Rather  than  blow  my  nails  here. 

2  Sold.  O  brave  captain  ?  [ExeunU 

An  alarum  ;  noise  and  cries  within.  After  afourish, 
enter  Beaufort  senior,  Beaufort  junior,  Mon- 
TAiGNF,  Chamont,  Lanour,  Belcarde,  o/id  Sol- 
diers, tt?i</i  Montreville. 

Montr.  Racks  cannot  force  more  from  me  than  I  h»ve 
Already  told  you  :    I  expect  no  favour ; 
I  have  cast  up  my  accompt. 

Beauf.  sen.  Take  you  the  charge 
Of  the  fort,  Belgarde  ;  your  dangers  have  desei-ved  it. 

Belg.  I  thank  your  excellence  j  this  will  keep  me 
safe  yet 
From  bein.;  pull'd  by  the  sleeve,  and  bid  remember 
The  thing  I  wot  of. 

Beauf  .jun.  All  that  have  eyes  to  weep, 
Spare  one  tear  with  me.     'Iheocrine's  dead, 

Montr.  Her  father  too  lies  breathless  here,  I  think 
Struck  dead  with  thunder. 

Cham.  'Tis  appai  ent :  how 
His  carcass  smells  ! 

Lan.  His  face  is  alter'd  to 
Another  colour. 

Beauf.  Jun  But  here's  one  retains 
Her  native  innocence,  that  never  yet 
Call'd  down  heaven's  anger. 

Beauf.  sen.  'Tis  in  vam  to  mourn 
For  what's  past  help.     We  will  refer,  had  man, 
Y'our  sentence  to  the  king.     May  we  make  use  of 
This  great  example,  and  learn  from  it,  that 
There  cannot  be  a  want  of  power  above, 
To  punish  murder  and  unlawful  love  !       [Exeunt** 

*  This  Play  opens  with  considerable  interest  and  vigour: 
but  the  princip.d  action  is  quickly  exhausted  by  its  own 
briskness.  The  Unnatural  Combat  ends  early  in  the  second 
act,  and  leave*  the  reader  at  a  lo>s  what  furliier  to  expect. 
The  remaining  part,  at  least  fromtlie  btginning  of  the  tourtb 
act,  might  be  called  the  Unnatural  Attachment.  Yet  the  two 
subjects  arc  not  without  connexion  ;  imd  this  is  atturded 
chiefly  by  the  projectrd  marriage  of  young  Beaufort  and 
Theocrine,  which  Malefort  urges  as  the  consequence  of  bi« 
victory. 

The  piece  is  therefore  to  be  considered  not  so  much  in  its 
plot,  as  in  its  cliaracters  ;  and  these  are  drawn  with  great 
force,  and  admirable  discrimination.  The  pily  felt  at  first 
for  old  Malefort,  is  soon  changed  into  horror  and  detesta- 
tion ;  while  the  dread  inspired  by  the  son  is  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  suspicion  that  he  avenges  the  cau>e  of  a  murdered 
niotlier.  Their  parley  is  as  terrible  as  their  combat ;  and 
they  encounter  with  a  fury  of  passion  and  a  dea<tliness  of 
hatred  approaching  to  savage  nature. — Claudian  will  almost 
describe  them  : — 

Torvus  aper,  fulvusque  leo  coiere  svperbis 
Viribus  ;  hie  seta  sisvior,  ille  juba. 
On  the  other  hand,  Montreville  artfully  conceals  his  enmity 
till  lie  can  be  "  at  the  height  revenged."  Deprived  of  The- 
ocrine by  Malefort's  treachery,  he  yet  appears  his  "  bosom 
friend,"  otters  to  be  his  second  in  the  combat,  on  account  of 
their  tried  altection  "  from  his  infancy,"  and  seems  even  to 
recommend  the  marriage  of  Theocrine  with  liis  rival.  To 
Theocrine  herself,  who  can  less  comprehend  his  designs,  he 
shews  some  glimpses  of  spleen  from  the  beginning.  He  takes 
a  malign  .nt  pleasure  in  wounding  her  delicacy  with  light  and 
vicious  talking  ;  and  when  at  length  he  has  | ossession  of  her 
person,  and  is  preparing  the  dishonour  which  ends  in  her 
death,  he  talks  to  tier  of  his  villainous  purpose  with  acoolness 
which  shews  iiim  determined  on  his  revenge,  and  secure  of 
its  accomplii-hment. 

Theocrine  herself  is  adnairable  throughout  the  piece.    She 
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[Act  V. 


has  H  true  virgin  modesty,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  marks 
of  modesJy,  a  true  virgin  frankness.  We  admire  her  fearless 
purity  of  thought,  hei  filial  reverence,  and  her  unconscious- 
ness of  the  iniquity  that  approaches  her;  and  we  are  filled 
with  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  Indignities  to  which 
she  is  exposed,  and  the  fate  which  she  suffers. 

Among  the  lighter  characters,  Montaigne,  tUamont,  and 
Lanour  are  well  drawn.  They  are  some  of  those  insignificant 
people  who  endeavour  to  support  themselves  in  society  by  a 
ready  subjection  to  the  will  of  others.  When  Malefort  le 
to  his  trial,  they  are  glad  to  be  his  accusers ;  and  it  is  allowed 


that  they  "  push  him  hard."  Alter  his  victory,  they  are  most 
eager  to  profess  themselves  his  friends  and  admirers.  When 
he  is  in  his  moody  humour,  they  sooth  him,  that  being  the 
"safest  course*  ,"  and  when  Beaufort  at  length  takes  up  the 
neglected  Belgarde,  they  are  the  first  to  lavish  their  nionef 
upon  him. — Dr.  Ireland. 

•  This  consistency  in  theii  insipid  characters  would  of 
itself  determine  to  whom  ♦best  rtJuinti  belong,  if  the  efUlur 
had  not  given  them  to  Cbaniont  ou  other  accounts. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MILAN. 


The  Duke  of  Milan.]  Of  this  Tragedy  there  are  two  editions  in  quarto  ;  the  first,  which  is  very  correct 
and  now  very  rare,  bears  date  1623  ;  the  other,  of  little  value,  1638.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Office-book 
of  the  licenser;  from  which  we  rnay  be  certain  that  it  was  among  the  author's  earliest  performances. 

The  plot,  as  the  editor  of  the  Companion  to  the  Play  House  observes,  is  founded  on  Guicciardini,  Lib.  viii. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  if  Massinger  was  at  all  indebted  to  Guicciardini,  it  must  be  to  his 
xvth  and  xixth  books.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  by  this  expression  nothing  more  must  be  under- 
stood than  that  a  leading  circumstance  or  two  is  taken  from  tlie  historian.  There  was  certainly  a  struggle, 
m  Italy  between  the  emperor  and  tlio  king  of  France,  in  which  the  duke  of  Milan  sided  with  the  latter,  who 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia.  The  rest,  the  poet  has  supplied,  as  suited  his 
design.  Charles  was  not  in  Italy  when  this  victory  was  gained  by  his  generals ;  and  the  final  restoration 
of  the  IMilanese  to  Sforza  took  place  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  that  event.  The  duke  is  named  Ludo- 
vico  in  the  list  of  dramatis  person*;  and  it  is  observable  that  Massinger  has  entered  with  great  accuracy 
into  the  vigorous  and  active  character  of  tliat  prince  :  he,  however,  had  long  been  dead,  and  Francis  Sforza, 
the  real  agent  in  this  play,  was  little  capable  of  the  spirited  part  here  allotted  to  him.  The  Italian  writers 
terra  him  a  weak  and  irresolute  prince,  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  victim  of  indecision. 

The  remaining  p^rt  of  the  plot  is  from  Josephus's  History  of  the  Jews,  lib.  xv.  ch.  4  ;  an  interesting  story, 
whicli  has  been  told  in  many  languages,  and  more  than  once  in  our  own.  The  last  piece  on  the  subject 
was,  I  believe,  tlie  Mariamne  of  Fenton,  which,  though  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  was,«as  I 
have  heard,  very  well  received. 

That  Fenton  had  read  Massinger  before  he  wrote  his  tragedy,  is  certain  from  internal  evidence  ;  there  are 
not,  however,  many  marks  of  similarity  :  on  the  whole  the  former  is  as  cold,  uninteresting,  and  improbable, 
as  the  latter  is  ardent,  natural,  and  affecting.  Massinger  has  but  two  deaths  ;  while,  in  Fenton,  six  out  of 
eleven  personages  perish,  with  nearly  as  much  rapidity,  and  as  little  necessity  as  the  heroes  of  Tom  Thumb 
or  Chrononhotonthologos. 

It  is  said,  in  the  title-page,  to  have  ♦'  been  often  acted  by  his  IMajesty's  Servants  at  the  Black  Friars." 
Either  through  ig-norance  or  disingenuity,  Coxeter  and  M.  Mason  represent  it  as  frequently  performed  in 
1623,  giving,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  time  of  publication  for  that  of  its  appearance  on  the  stage. 


TO  THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE, 
AND    MUCH    ESTEEMED    FOR    HER    HIGH    BIRTH,    BUT    MORE    ADMIRED    FOR    HER    TIKTUe/ 

THE  LADY  CATHEEINE  STANHOPE, 

WIFE  TO  PHILIP  LORD  STANHOPE, 

BARON  OF  SHELFORD. 

Madam, 

If  I  were  not  most  assured  that  works  of  this  nature  have  found  both  patronage  and  protection  amono-st  the 
greatest  princesses  *  of  Italy,  and  are  at  this  day  cherished  by  persons  most  eminent  in  our  kino-dom,  I 
should  not  presume  to  offer  these  my  weak  and  imperfect  labours  at  the  altar  of  your  favour.  "^Let  the 
example  of  others,  more  knowing,  and  more  experienced  in  this  kindness  (if  my  boldness  offend)  plead  my 
pardon,  and  the  rather,  since  there  is  no  other  means  left  me  (my  misfortunes  having  cast  me  on  this  course) 
to  publish  to  the  world  (if  it  hold  the  least  good  opinion  of  me)  that  I  am  ever  your  ladyship's  creature 
Vouchsafe,  therefore,  with  the  never-failing  clemency  of  your  noble  disposition,  not  to  contemn  the  tender 
of  his  duty,  who,  while  he  is,  will  ever  be 

An  humble  Servant  to  your 

Ladyship,  and  yours 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


•  Princettes]  So  the  quarto  1623.    That  of  1638  exhibits  princes,  which  Coxeter,  and  consequently  M.  Mason,  follows. 
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[Act  1. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


LuDOvico  SronzA,  supposed  duke  of  Milan. 
Francisco,  his  especial  favourite. 
TiBERio,      >  ^^^^j    r  j^.^  council. 

iSTLPHANO,    3  '' 

GnAC(iio,  a  creature  of  M-dTiSinz. 

Julio,  j 

^-,  >  courtiers. 

OlOVANNI,    ) 

CtiAitLis  the  emperor. 

Pi£SCARA,  an  imperialist,  hut  a  friend  to  Sforza. 

Hehn'ando,  \ 

Medina,       > captains  to  the  emperor. 

Alphonso,  J 

SCENE,  for  the  first  and  second  acts,  in  Mii-an 
Pavia  ;  the  rest  of  the  play, 


Three  Gentlemen. 

An  Officer. 

Two  Doctors.     Tyro  Couriers. 

Marcelia,  the  dutchess,wife  to  Sforza, 

Isabella,  mother  to  Sforza. 

Mariana,  wife  to  Francisco,  and  sistet  to  Sfob»A, 

Eugenia,  sister  to  Francisco. 

A  Gentlewoman. 

A  Guard,  Servants,  Fiddlers,  Attendants. 


;  during  part  of  the  third,  in  the  Imperial  Camp  near 
in  Milan,  and  its  neighbourhood. 


ACT  I. 


SCEXE  I. — Milan.     An  outer  Room  in  the  Castle*. 

Enter  Guacciio,   Julio,  and   GiovASSi^,  with 
Flaggons. 

Grac.  Take  every  man  his  flaggon  :  give  the  oath 
To  all  you  meet ;  I  am  this  day  the  state-drunkard, 
I'm  sure  against  my  will ;  and  if  you  find 
A  man  at  ten  that's  sober,  he's  a  traitor, 
And,  in  my  name,  arrest  him. 

Jul.   \'ery  good,  sir  : 
But,  say  he  be  a  sexton  ? 

Grac.  If  the  bells 
Ring  out  of  tune  t,  as  if  the  street  werebuvning. 
And  he  cry,  'Tis  rare  music  ;  bid  him  sleep  : 
'J  is  a  sign  lie  has  ta'en  his  liquor;  and  if  you  meet 
An  officer  preaching  of  sobriety, 
Unless  he  read  it  in  Geneva  print  §, 
Lay  him  by  the  heels. 

•  Milan.  ..In  outer  Room  in  the  Castle]  The  old  copies 
have  no  distinction  of  scenery  ;  imleed,  they  conld  have  none 
with  their  iTii-er<ibie  plattonn  and  raised  g.dlery,  but  wliat 
was  turni?hed  by  a  bo.inl  with  Milan  or  Rhodes  painted  upon 
h.  I  have  ventured  to  supply  it,  in  conformity  to  the  modern 
mode  of  priming  Shakspe.ire,  and  to  consult  the  ease  of  the 
general  reader.  I  know  not  what  pricked  forward  Coxeter, 
but  lie  thought  proper  (lor  the  first  time)  to  be  precise  in  this 
Play,  and  .-pecify  the  place  of  action.  I  can  neither  com- 
pliment htm  upon  his  judgment,  nor  Mr.  M.  Mason  upon  his 
good  sense  in  following  liiin  :  the  description  here  is,  ".Vcenp, 
a  public  Palace  in  Pisa,"  Pisa  !  a  place  which  is  not  once 
meniione<l,  nor  even  hinted  at,  in  the  whole  play. 

+  Ji/Lio,  and  Giovanni,]  These  are  not  found  among  the 
old  dramatis  persona*,  nor  are  they  of  much  importance.  In 
a  siibse(|nent  scene,  where  they  make  their  appearance  as  1st 
and  2?jd  Centlemen,  i  have  taken  the  liberty  lo  uaine  them 
again.  Jonio,  which  stood  in  this  scene,  appears  to  be  a 
misprint  foi  Julie. 
t  Grac.  Jfthe  bells 

King  out  of  tunc,  &c.]  i.  e.  backward  :  the  usual  signal  of 
alarm,  on  the  breaking  out  of  fires.     So  in  the  Captaiii: 

•<  certaiidy,  my  body 

Is  all  a  wildfire,  tor  my  head  rings  backward." 
Again  :  in  the  City  Match  : 

" 1  hen,  sir,  in  time 

You  may  be  remember'd  at  the  quenching  of 
Fired  houses,  when  the  bells  rins  backward,  by 
Y»)ur  name  upon  the  bucljcts." 
i  Unless  he  read  it  in   Geneva  print,]     Alluding  to  the 
tpirituous  liquor  so  called.    M.  Mason. 


Jul.  But  think  you  'tis  a  fault 
To  be  found  sober  ? 

Grac.  It  is  capital  treason  ; 
Or,  if  you  mitigate  it,  let  such  pay 
Forty  crowns  to  the  poor  :  but  give  a  pension 
To  all  the  magistrates  you  find  singing  catches. 
Or  their  wives  dancing  ;  for  the  courtiers  reeling,- 
And  the  duke  himself,  I  dare  not  say  distemper'd  *, 
But  kind,  and  in  his  tottering  chair  carousing, 
They  do  the  country  service.     If  you  meet 
One  that  eats  bread,  a  child  of  ignorance, 
And  bred  up  in  darkness  of  no  drinking. 
Against  his  will  you  may  initiate  him 
In  the  true  posture  ;  though  he  die  in  the  taking 
His  drench,  it  skills  notf:  what's  a  private  man, 
For  the  public  honour  1     We've  nought  else  to  think 
And  so,  dear  friends,  copartners  in  nay  travails,  [on. 
Drink  hard  ;  and  let  the  health  run  through  the  city. 
Until  it  reel  again,  and  with  me  cry, 
Long  live  the  dutchess ! 

Enter  Tiberio  and  Stephano. 

Jul.  Here  are  two  lords  ; — what  think  you  ? 
Shall  we  give  the  oath  to  them  ? 

Grac.  Fie  !  no  :  I  know  them, 
You  need  not  swear  them  ;  your  lord,  by  his  patent. 
Stands   bound   to  take   his   rousej.     Long  live  the 
dutchess  !  [^Exeunt  Grac.  Jul.  and  Gio, 


•  /  dare  not  say  distemper'd,]  i.  e   intoxicated  :  so 

the  word  is  frequently  used  by  our  old  writers.  Thus  Shirley  : 
"  Clear,  My  lord,  he's  gone, 
"  Lod.  How  ? 
"  Clear.  Distemper'd. 

"  Lod.  Not  with  wine  1"      The  Grateful  Servant. 
It  occurs  also  in  Hamlet. 

+  thou(;h  he  die  in  the  taking 

His  drench,  it  skills  not :  &c.]  It  matters  or  signifies  not. 
So  in  the  Gamester  : 

"  Neph.  I  desire  no  man's  privilege:  it  «&i//«  nof  whether 
I  be  kin  to  any  mm  living." 

+ your  lord,  by  his  patent. 

Stands  bound  to  take  his  rouse.]  This  word  has  never  been 
properly  explained.  It  occuis  in  //a;«/t7,  wheie  it  is  sail'  by 
St(!evens,  as  well  as  Johnson,  to  mean  a  quantity  of  liquor 
rather  too  large:  the  latter  derives  it  from  rHS^-A,  hilf  drunk, 
Gei'in.  while  lie  brings  carouse  from  gar  ausz,  M  out!  Rouse 
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Steph.  The  cause  of  this  1  but  yesterday  the  court 
Wore  the  sad  livery  of  distrust  and  fear  ; 
No  smile,  not  in  a  buffoon  to  be  seen, 
Or  common  jester  :  the  Great  Duke  himself 
Had  sorrow  in  his  face ;  which,  waited  on 
By  his  mother,  sister,  anil  his  fairest  dutchess, 
Dispersed  a  silent  mourning^  through  all  Milan  ; 
As  if  some  p^reat  blow  had  been  given  the  state, 
Or  were  at  least  expected. 

Tib.  Stephano, 

know  as  you  are  noble,  you  are  honest, 
And  capable  of  secrets  of  more  weight 
Than  now  I  shall  deliver.     If  that  Sforza, 
The  present  duke,  (fhouo-h  his  whole  life  hath  been 
But  one  continued  pilgrimage  through  dangers. 
Affrights,  and  horrors,  which  his  fortune  guided 
By  his  strong  judgment,  still  hath  overcome,) 
Appears  now  shaken,  it  deserves  no  wonder  : 
All  that  his  youth  hath  labour'd  for,  the  harvest 
Sown  by  his  industry  ready  to  be  reap'd  too. 
Being  now  at  stake  ;  and  all  his  hopes  confirm'd, 
Or  lost  for  ever. 

Steph.  I  know  no  such  hazard  : 
His  guards  are  strong  and  sure,  his  coffers  full; 
The  people  well  affected ;  and  so  wisely 
His  provident  care  hath  wrought,  that  though  war 

rages 
In  most  parts  of  our  western  world,  there  is 
No  enemy  near  us. 

Tib.  Dangers,  that  we  see 
To  threaten  ruin,  are  with  ease  prevented  ; 
But  those  strike  deadly,  that  come  unexpected  : 
The  lightning  is  far  off,  yet,  soon  as  seen. 
We  may  behold  the  tenible  effects 
That  it  produceth.     But  I'll  help  your  knowledge, 


and  carouse,  however,  like  vye  and  revye,  are  but  the  reci- 
procation of  the  same  action,  and  must  therefore  be  derived 
ifrom  the  same  source.  A  rouse  was  a  lar^e  glass  ("  not  past 
a  pint,"  as  lago  says)  in  which  a  health  was  ^iven,the  drink- 
ing of  which  by  the  rest  of  the  company  formed  a  carouse, 
Barnaby  Rich  is  exceedingly  angry  with  the  inventor  of  this 
custom,  which,  however,  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  he  attributes  to  an  Englishman,  wjio,  it  seems 
"  had  his  brains  beat  out  with  a  pottlepot"  for  his  ingenuity. 
"  In  former  ages,"  says  he,  "  they  had  no  conceit  whereby 
to  draw  on  drunkenesse,"  (Barnaby  was  no  great  historian,) 
**  their  best  was,  I  drinke  to  you,  and  I  pledge  you,  till  at 
length  some  shallow-witted  drunkard  found  out  the  carouse, 
an  invention  of  that  worth  and  worthinesse  as  it  is  pitie  the 
Grst  founder  was  not  hanged,  that  we  might  have  found  out 
bis  name  in  the  antient  record  of  the  hangman's  register." 
Engliah  Hue  and  Cry,  1617,  p.  24.  It  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  there  could  be  no  rouse  or  carouse,  unless  the  glasses 
were  emptied  :  "  The  leader,"  continues  honest  Barnaby, 
**  soupes  up  ills  broaih,  turnes  the  bottom  of  the  cuppe  up- 
ward, and  in  ostentation  of  his  dextcritie,  gives  it  a  phylip, 
to  make  it  cry  tynge"  !  id. 

In  process  of  time,  both  these  words  were  used  in  a  laxer 
sense;  but  I  believe  that  what  is  here  advanced,  will  serve 
to  explain  many  passsages  of  our  old  dramatists,  in  which 
they  occur  in  their  primal  and  appropriate  signification  : 
"  Nor.  I've  ta'en,  since  supper, 
A  rouse  or  two  too  much,  and  by  the  gods 
It  warms  my  blood."  Kniyht  of  Malta. 

This  proves  that  Johnson  and  Steevens  arc  wrong  :  a  rouae 
has  licre  a  fixed  and  determinate   sense.    In  the  language  of 
the  present  day  it  would  be,  a  bumper  or  two  too  much 
Again  : 

"  Duke.  Come,  bring  some  wine.     Here's  to  my  sister, 
gentlemen, 

A  health,  and  mirth  to  all ! 

"  Archas.  Prny  fill  it  full,  sir  ; 

Tis  a  high  health  to  virtue.     Here,  lord  Burris, 

A  maiden  health  ! — 

"  Duke.  Co  to,  no  more  of  this. 

"  Arrhas.  Take  the  rouse  freely,  sir, 

'Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  yon  fit  for  jollity." 

The  Loyal  Subject 


And  make  his  cause  of  fear  familiar  to  you. 

'I'he  wars  so  long  continued  between 

'i'he  emperor  Charles,  and  Francis  the  French  king, 

Have  interess'd,  in  cither's  cause,  the  most 

Of  the  Italian  princes  *  ;  aruong  which,  Sfor/a, 

As  one  of  greatest  power,  was  sought  by  bothv, 

But  with  assurance,  having  one  his  friend, 

The  other  lived  his  enemy. 

Steph.  'Tis  true : 
And  'twas  a  doubtful  choice. 

Tib.  But  he,  well  knowing. 
And  hating  too,  it  seems,  the  Spanish  pride, 
Lent  his  assistance  to  the  King  of  France: 
Which  hath  so  far  incensed  the  emperor. 
That  all  his  hopes  and  honours  are  embark'd 
With  his  great  patron's  fortune, 

Steph.  Which  stands  fair, 
For  aught  I  yet  can  hear. 

Tib.  But  should  it  change, 
The  duke's  undone.     They  have  drawn  to  the  field 
Two  royal  armies,  full  of  fiery  youth  ; 
Of  equal  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do  : 
So  near  intrench'd  t,  that  'tis  beyond  all  hope 
Of  human  counsel  they  can  e'er  be  severed, 
Until  it  be  determined  by  the  sword. 
Who  hath  the  better  cause :  for  the  success 
Concludes  the  victor  innocent,  and  the  vanquished 
Most  miserably  guilty.     How  uncertain 
The  fortune  of  the  war  is,  children  know  ; 
And,  it  being  in  suspense,  on  whose  fair  tent 
Wing'd  Victory  will  make  her  glorious  stand, 
You  cannot  blame  the  duke,  though  he  appear 
Perplex'd  and  troubled. 

Steph.  But  why,  then. 
In  such  a  time,  when  every  knee  should  bend 
For  the  success  and  safety  of  his  person. 
Are  these  loud  triumphs  ?  in  my  weak  opinion, 
They  are  unseasonable. 

Tib.  I  judge  so  too  ; 
But  only  in  the  cause  to  be  excused. 
It  is  the  dutchess'  birthday,  once  a  year 
Solemnized  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony  ; 
In  which  the  duke  is  not  his  ofvn,  but  hers  : 
Nay,  every  day,  indeed,  he  is  her  creature, 
For  never  man  so  doated  ; — but  to  tell 
The  tenth  part  of  his  fondness  to  a  stranger. 
Would  argue  me  of  fiction. 

Steph.  She's,  indeed, 
A  lady  of  most  exquisite  form. 

Tib.  She  knows  it. 
And  how  to  prize  it. 


•  Have  interess'd  in  either's  cause  tJie  most 
Of  the   Italian  princes;  Sec]     So  the  old  copies.     The 
modern  editors,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  rhythm,  read, 

'*  Have  interested  in  cither's  cause,  the  most,  &c." 
Probably  they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  word 
a*-  interess,  wliich  occurs,  however,  pretty  frequently  in  our 
old  writers.  Johnson  considers  it  as  synonymous  with  inter- 
est, but  in  some  of  the  examples  which  he  gives,  and  in 
many  others  which  I  could  produce,  it  seems  to  convey  an  idea 
of  a  more  intimate  connexion  than  is  usually  understood  by 
that  term;  somewhat,  for  instance,  like  implicate,  involve, 
inweave,  &c.  in  which  case,  it  must  be  derived  from  intreccio, 
tiirough  the  medium  of  the  French.  (As,  one  example  for  all, 
I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Ben  Jonson'sSejanus,  Act  III.  so.  1. 

"  Tib.  By  the  Capitoll 
And  all  our  Gods,  but  that  the  deare  Republick 
Our  sacred  lawcs,  and  justauthoritie 
Are  interessed  therein,  I  should  be  silent." — Ed.) 
+  So  near  intrench'd,  &c.]     The  Frencli  army  was  at  this 
time  engaged  in  the  sie";e  of  Pavia,uii(iei  the  wmIIs  nt  which 
j    the  decisive  battle  was  fougitt,  on  ilie  24lh  of  February,  15i3 
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Steph.  I  ne'er  heard  her  tainted 
''n  any  point  of  honour. 

Tib.  On  my  life, 
She's  constant  to  his  hed,and  well  deserves 
His  largest  favours.     But,  when  heauty  is 
Stamp'd  on  great  women,  great  in  birth  and  fortune, 
And  blown  by  flatterers  greater  than  it  is, 
*Tis  seldom  unaccompanied  with  pride  ; 
±<lor  is  she  tliat  way  free  :  presuming  on 
The  duke's  affection,  and  her  own  desert, 
She  bears  herself  with  such  a  majesty. 
Looking  with  scorn  on  all  as  things  beneath  her, 
That  Sforza's  mother,  that  would  lose  no  part 
Of  what  was  once  her  own,  nor  his  fair  sister 
A  lady  too  acquainted  with  her  worth, 
Will  brook  it  well  ;  and  howsoe'er  their  hate 
Ls  smother'd  for  a  time,  'tis  more  than  fear'd 
It  will  at  length  break  out. 

Steph.  He  in  whose  power  it  is, 
Turn  all  to  the  best ! 

Tib.  Come,  let  us  to  the  court ; 
We  there  shall  see  all  bravery  and  cost, 
That  art  can  boast  of. 

Steph.  I'll  bear  you  company.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another    Boom  in   the  same. 

Enter   Francisco,  Isabella,  and  Mariana. 

Mari.  I  wiU  not  go  ;  I  scorn  to  be  a  spot 
In  her  proud  train. 

Jsab.  Shall  I,  that  am  his  mother, 
Be  so  indulgent,  as  to  wait  on  her 
That  owes  me  duty  ? 

Fran.  'Tis  done  to  the  duke. 
And  njt  to  her  :  and.  my  sweet  wife,  remember. 
And,  madam,  if  you  please,  receive  my  counsel. 
As  Sforza  is  your  son,  you  may  command  him  ; 
And,  as  a  sister,  you  may  challenge  from  him 
A  brother's  love  and  favour :  but,  this  granted, 
Consider  he's  the  prince,  and  you  his  subjects, 
And  not  to  question  or  contend  with  her 
Whom  he  is  pleased  to  honour.     Private  men 
Prefer  their  wives  ;  and  shall  he,  being  a  prince, 
And  blest  Avith  one  that  is  the  paradise  , 

Of  sweetness,  and  of  beauty,  to  whose  charge 
The  stock  of  women's  goodness  is  given  up, 
Not  use  her  like  herself? 

Isab.  You  are  ever  forward 
To  sing  her  praises. 

Mari.  Others  are  as  fair  ; 
I  am  sure,  as  noble. 

Fran.  I  detract  from  none. 
In  giving  her  what's  due.     Were  she  deform'd. 
Yet  being  the  dutchess,  I  stand  bound  to  serve  her ; 
But,  as  she  is,  to  admire  her.     Never  wife 
Met  with  a  purer  heat  her  husband's  fervour  ; 
A  happy  pair,  one  in  the  other  blest ! 
She  confident  in  herself  he's  wholly  her's. 
And  cannot  seek  for  change  ;  and  he  secure 
That  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  tempt  her. 
And  therefore  to  contest  with  her,  that  is 
The  stronger  and  the  better  part  of  him, 
Is  more  than  folly  :  you  know  him  of  a  nature 
Not  to  be  play'd  with  ;  and,  should  you  forget 
To  obey  him  as  your  prince,  he'll  not  remember 
The  duty  that  he  owes  you. 

Isab.  'Tis  but  truth  : 
Come,  clear  our  brows,  and  let  us  to  the  banquet  j 
But  not  to  serve  his  idol. 


Ma**».  I  shall  do 
What  may  become  the  sister  of  a  prince ; 
But  will  not  stoop  beneath  it. 

Fran.  Yet,  be  wise  ; 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall ;  but  stoop  to  rise. 


[ExcttnJ. 


SCENE  III. — A  State  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  three  Gentlemen,  setting  forth  a  banquet, 

1  Gent.    Quick,  quick,  for   love's  sake  !    let  the 
court  put  on 

Her  choicest  outside  :  cost  and  bravery 
Be  only  thought  of. 

2  Gent.  All  that  may  be  had 

To  please  the  eye,  the  ear,  taste,  touch,  or  smell, 
Are  carefully  provided. 

3  Gent.  There's  a  mask  : 

Have  you  heard  what's  the  invention  1 

1  Gent.  No  matter  : 
It  is  intended  for  the  dutchess'  honour  ; 
And  if  it  give  her  glorious  attributes. 
As  the  most  fair,  most  virtuous,  and  the  rest, 
'Twill  please  the  duke.     They  come. 

3  Gent.  All  is  in  order. 

Enter    TiBEnio,    Stepiiano,    Francisco,    Sforza, 
Marcelia,  Isabella,  Mariana,  and  Attendants, 

Sfor.  You  are  the  mistress  of  the  feast — sit  here, 
O  my  soul's  comfort !  and  when  Sforza  bows 
Thus  low  to  do  you  honour,  let  none  think 
'J  he  meanest  service  thev  can  pay  my  love. 
But  as  a  fair  addition  to  those  titles 
They  stand  possest  of.     Let  me  glory  in 
My  happiness,  and  mighty  kings  look  pale 
With  envy,  while  1  triumph  in  mine  own, 
O  mother,  look  on  her  !  sister,  admire  her  ! 
And,  since  this  present  age  yields  not  a  woman 
Worthy  to  be  her  second,  borrow  of 
Times  past,  and  let  imagination  help, 
Of  those  canonized  ladies  Sparta  boasts  of. 
And,  in  her  greatness,  Rome  was  proud  to  owe, 
To  fashion  one ;  yet  still  you  must  confess. 
The  phoenix  of  perfection  ne'er  was  seen, 
But  in  my  fair  Marcelia. 

Fran.  She's,  indeed, 
The  wonder  of  all  times. 
Tib.  Your  excellence. 

Though  I  confess,  you  give  her  but  her  own. 

Forces  *  her  modesty  to  the  defence 

Of  a  sweet  blush. 

Sfm'.  It  need  not,  my  Marcelia  ; 

When  most  I  strive  to  praise  thee,  I  appear 

A  poor  detractor  :  for  thou  art,  indeed, 

So  absolute  t  in  body  and  in  mind. 

That,  but  to  speak  the  least  part  to  the  height, 

Would  ask  an  angel's  tongue,  and  yet  then  end 

In  silent  admiration  ! 

hah.  You  still  court  her. 

As  if  she  were  a  mistress,  not  your  wife. 

Sfoi\  A  mistress,  mother  !  She  is  more  to  me. 

And  every  day  deserves  more  to  be  sued  to. 


•  Forces  hernwdestp]  So  the  edition  1623,  vihich  Coxete 
docs  not  appear  to  have  often  coiiMilttd.  He  reads,  attcr  that 
of  163S,  enforces,  though  it  destroys  the  metre.  Mr.  M. 
Mason,  of  course,  follows  him. 

t  So  absohite  in  body  and  in  mind,]  Tor  ihis  spirited 
reading,  wluch  is  th;(t  of  the  first  edition,  the  second  has,  iV# 
peiiect  botii  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  thus  it  stands  in 
Coxeter  and  M.  Mason  I 
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Such  as  are  cloy'd  with  those  they  hare  embraced, 

ISIav  think  their  wooinf^  done  :  no  nipjht  to  me 

But  is  a  bridal  one,  wliere  Hymen  lights 

His  torches  fresh  and  new  ;  and  those  delights, 

Which  are  not  to  be  clothed  in  airy  sounds, 

Enjoy 'd,  beget  desires  as  full  of  heat 

And  jovial  fervour,  as  when  first  I  tasted 

Her  virgin  fruit. — Blest  night  !  and  be  it  number'd 

Amongst  those  happy  ones,  in  which  a  blessing 

Was,  by  the  full  consent  of  all  the  stars, 

Conferr'd  upon  mankind. 

Marc.  JNIy  worthiest  lord  ! 
The  only  object  I  behold  vi'ith  pleasure,— 
My  pride,  my  glory,  in  a  word,  my  all  ! 
Bear  witness,  heaven,  that  I  esteem  myself 
In  nothing  worthy  of  the  meanest  praise 
You  can  bestow,  unless  it  be  in  this, 
That  in  my  heart  I  love  and  honour  you. 
And,  but  that  it  would  smell  of  arrogance, 
To  speak  my  strong  desire  and  zeal  to  serve  you, 
I  then  could  say,  these  eyes  yet  never  saw 
The  rising  sun,  but  tliat  my  vows  and  prayers 
Were  sent  to  heaven  for  the  prosperity 
And  safety  of  my  lord  :  nor  have  I  ever 
Had  other  study,  but  how  to  appear 
Wortliy  your  Aivour  ;  and  that  my  embraces 
Might  yield  a  fruitful  harvest  of  content 
For  aU  your  nohle  travail,  in  the  purchase 
Of  lier  that's  still  your  servant  ;  by  these  lips. 
Which,  pardon  me,  that  I  presume  to  kiss 

Sfor.  O  swear,  for  ever  swear  *  ! 

Marc.  I  ne'er  will  seek 
Delight  but  in  your  pleasure  ;  and  desire, 
Wl)en  you  are  sated  witlj  all  earthly  glories. 
And  age  and  honours  make  you  fit  for  heaven. 
That  one  grave  may  receive  us. 

Sfor.  'Tis  believed. 
Believed,  my  blest  one. 

Mari.  How  she  winds  herself 
Into  his  soul  ! 

Sfor.  Sit  all. — Let  others  feed 
On  shore  gross  cates,  while  Sforza  banquets  with 
Immortal  viands  ta'en  in  at  his  eyes. 
I  could  live  ever  thus.     Command  the  eunuch 
To  sing  the  ditty  that  I  last  composed, 

Enter  a  Courier. 

In  praise  of  my  Marcelia. From  whence  ? 

Cour.  From  Pavia,  my  dread  lord. 

S/or.  Speak,  is  all  lost  1 

Cour.    [^Delivers  a  letter.l  The  letter  will  inform 
you.  [Exit. 

Fra7i.  How  his  liand  shakes. 
As  he  receives  it ! 

Mari.  This  is  some  allay 
To  his  hot  passion. 

Sfor.  Though  it  bring  death,  I'll  read  it  • 

May  it  please  your  excellence  to  understand,  that  the 
very  hour  I  wrote  this,  I  heard  a  hold  defance  delivered 
by  a  herald  from  the  emperor,  which  was  cheerfuUif 
received  hi)  the  Kins;  of  France.  The  huttailes  hems 
ready  to  join,  and  the  vanguard  committed  to  my  charge, 
enforces  me  to  end  ah-uptli/. 

Your  highnesses  humble  servant, 

Gaspero. 


•  Sfor,  O  swear,  for  ever  swear.']  This  is  the  lection  of 
the  first  quarto  ;  the  second  poorly  reafis,  O  sweet,  for  ever 
mptar  I  and  \i  followed  by  Coxeter  and  M.  Mason. 


Ready  tojoin!—l\y  this,  then,  I  am  nothing. 
Or  my  estate  secure. 

Marc.  My  lord. 

Sfor.  To  doubt, 
Is  worse  than  to  have  lost ;  and  to  despair, 
Is  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fall  on  us  ;  all  my  hopes  depending 
Upon  this  battle's  fortune.     In  my  soul, 
Methinks,  there  should  be  that  imperious  power. 
By  supernatural,  not  usual  means, 
T'  inform  me  what  I  am.     The  cause  consider'd, 
Why  should  I  fear  ?  The  French  are  bold  and  strong. 
Their  numbers  full,  and  in  their  councils  wise  j 
But  then,  the  haughty  Spaniard  is  all  fire. 
Hot  in  his  executions  ;  fortunate 
In  his  attempts  ;  married  to  victory  : — 
Ay,  there  it  is  that  shakes  me. 

Fran.  Excellent  lady 
This  day  was  dedicated  to  your  honour ; 
One  gale  of  your  sweet  breath  will  easily  [none 

Disperse  these  clouds  ;   and,  but  yourself,  there's 
That  dare  speak  to  him. 

Marc.  I  will  run  the  hazard. 
My  lord  ! 

Sfor.  Ha  ! — pardon  me,  Mai'celia,  I  am  troubled  ; 
And  stand  uncertain,  whether  I  am  master 
Of  aught  that's  worth  the  owning. 

Marc.  I  am  yours,  sir  ; 
And  I  have  heard  you  swear,  I  being  safe, 
There  was  no  loss  could  move  you.     This  day,  sir, 
Is  by  your  gift  made  mine.     Can  you  revoke 
A  grant  made  to  Marcelia  ?  your  Alarcelia  ? — 
For  whose  love,  nay,  whose  honour,  gentle  sir. 
All  deep  designs,  and  state-affairs  deferr'd, 
Be,  as  you  purposed,  merry. 

Sfor.  Out  of  my  sight!         [Throws  away  the  letter 
And  all  thoughts  that  may  strangle  mirth  forsake  me. 
Fall  what  can  fall,  I  dare  the  worst  of  fate  : 
Though  the  foundation  of  the  earth  should  shrink 
The  glorious  eye  of  heaven  lose  his  splendour. 
Supported  thus,  I'll  stand  upon  the  ruins. 
And  seek  for  new  life  here.     Why  are  you  sad  ? 
No  other  sports  !  by  heaven,  he's  not  my  friend. 
That  wears  one  furrow  in  his  face.     I  was  told 
There  was  a  mask. 

Fran.    They  wait  your  highness'  pleasure. 
And  when  you  please  to  have  it. 

Sfor.  Bid  them  enter  : 
Come,  make  me  happy  once  again.     I  am  rapt— 
'Tis  not  to  day,  to  morrow,  or  the  next. 
But  all  my  days,  and  years   shall  be  employ'd 
To  do  thee  honor. 

Marc.  And  my  life  to  serve  you. 

\_A  horn  sounded, 

Sfor.  Another  post  I  Go  hang  him,  hang  him,  I 
say : 
I  will  not  interrupt  my  present  pleasures, 
Although  his  message  should  import  my  head  : 
Hang  him,  I  say. 

Marc.  Nay,  good  sir,  I  am  pleased 
To  grant  a  little  intermission  to  you  ; 
Who  knows  but  he  brings  news  we  wish  to  hear, 
To  heighten  our  delights. 

Sfor.  As  wise  as  fair  ! 

Enter  another  Courier. 
From  Gaspero? 

Cour.  That  was,  my  lord, 
Sfor.  How  !  dead'? 

Cour.  [Delivers   a   letter.]    With   the  delivery  of 
this,  and  prayers, 
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[Act  I 


To  guarfl  your  excellency  from  certain  dangers, 

He  ceased  to  be  a  man.  [^Exit. 

Sfor.  All  that  mv  fears 
Could  fasliion  to  me,  or  my  enemies  wish, 
Is  (alien  upon  me.  "Silence  that  harsh  music; 
'Tii  now  unseasonable  :  a  toUino^  bell, 
As  a  sad  harbinger  to  tell  me,  that 
This  pamper'd  lump  of  flesh  must  feast  the  worms. 
Is  fitter  for  me  : — 1  am  sick. 

Marc.  My  lord  ! 

Sfor.  Sick  to  the  death  *,  IMarcelia.     Remove 
These   signs  of   mirth ;    they   were   ominous,  and 

but  usher'd 
Sorrow  and  ruin. 

Marc.  Bless  us,  heaven  ! 

Jsuh.  My  son. 

Marc.  VVhat  sudden  change  is  this  1 

Sfor.  All  leave  the  room  ; 
I'll  bear  alone  the  burden  of  my  grief, 
And  must  admit  no  partner.     I  am  yet 
Your  prince,  where's  your  obedience?  Stay, 

iMarcelia  ; 
I  cannot  be  so  greedv  of  a  sorrow. 
In  which  you  must  not  share. 

Exeuyit  Tiberio,  Stephana,  Francisco,  Isabella,  Mariana, 
and  Attendants. 

Marc.   And  cheerfully 
I  will  sustain  my  part.     Why  look  you  pale? 
Where  is  that  wonted  constancy,  and  courage. 
That  dared  the  worst  of  fortune  1  where  is  Sforza, 
To  whom  all  dangers,  that  fright  common  men, 
Appear'd  but  panic  terrors?  why  do  you  eye  me 
With  such  fix'd  looks?  love,  counsel,  duty,  service, 
May  flow  from  me,  not  danger. 

Sfor.  O,  Marcelia ! 
It  is  for  thee  1  fear ;  for  thee,  thy  Sforza 
Shakes  like  a  coward  ;  for  myself,  unmoved 
I  could  have  heard  my  troops  were  cut  in  pieces. 
My  general  slain,  and  he,  on  whom  my  hopes 
Of  rule,  of  state,  of  life,  bad  their  dependence, 
The  King  of  France,  my  greatest  friend,  made  pri- 
soner 
To  so  proud  enemies  f. 

Marc.  Then  you  have  just  cause 
To  shew  you  are  a  man. 

Sfor.  All  this  were  nothing, 
Though  I  add  to  it,  that  I  am  assured, 
For  giving  aid  to  this  unfortunate  king, 
The  emperor,  incens'd,  lays  his  command 
On  his  victorious  army,  flesh'd  with  spoil. 
And  bold  of  conquest,  to  march  up  against  me, 
And  seize  on  my  estates  :  supnose  that  done  too, 
The  city  ta'en,  the  kennels  running  blood, 
The  ransack'd  temples  falling  on  their  saints  ; 
My  mother,  in  my  sight,  toss'd  on  their  pikes. 
And  sister  ravish'd  ;  and  myself  bound  fast 
In  chains,  to  grace  their  triumph  ;  or  what  else 


*  Sick  to  the  death,"]  The  morlern  editors  omit  the  article, 
no  le.'s  to  the  injury  of  the  metre  than  of  the  language  of  the 
poet,  which  was,  indeed,  thnt  of  tlie  lime. 

♦  There  is  a  strikuifr  similarity  (as  Mr.  Gilchrist  observes 
to  me)  between  this  passage,  and  tiie  parting  speech  of 
Hector  and  Andromaclic : 

A.XX'  8  /ioi  'Tpiouiv  TO(T(Tov  ^tXsi  aXyog  ottktctu}, 
Out  avTi]Q  'EKa6?/t,\  «r£  npra/uoto  avaKToq 

OvTt  KUffLyvrjTWV,  Ot  KtV  TToXifX  T'C  KOI  i<T^\oi 

Ev  Koviyai  irtaouv  vit'  avSpaffi  dvcTfitvefrniv, 
0(T(rov  (Tti,  K.  r.  a.  II.  vi,  450. 


An  enemy's  insolence  could  load  me  with, 
I  would  be  Sforza  still.     But,  when  1  think 
I'hat  my  Marcelia,  to  whom  all  these 
Are  but  as  atoms  to  the  greatest  hill. 
Must  suffer  in  my  cause,  and  for  me  suffer  ! 
All  earthly  torments,  nay,  even  those  the  damn'd 
Howl  for  in  hell,  are  gentle  strokes,  compared 
l"o  what  I  feel,  Marcelia. 

Marc.  Good  sir,  have  patience  : 
I  can  as  well  partake  your  adverse  fortune, 
As  I  thus  long  have  had  an  ample  share 
In  your  prosperity.     'Tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  fate  to  alter  me  :  for  while  I  am. 
In  spite  of  it,  I'm  yours. 

Sfor.  ]iut  should  that  will 
To  be  so,  be  forced*,  Marcelia  ;  and  I  live 
To  see  those  eyes  I  prize  above  my  own. 
Dart  favours,  though  compell'd,  upon  another; 
Or  those  sweet  lips,  yielding  immortal  nectar. 
Be  gently  touch'd  by  any  but  myself; 
'J'hink,  think,  IMarcelia,  what  a  cursed  thing 
1  were,  beyond  expression  ! 

Marc.  Do  not  feed 
Those  jealous  thoughts  ;  the  only  blessing  that 
Heaven  hath  bestow'd  on  us,  more  than  on  beasts, 
Is,  that  'tis  in  our  pleasure  when  to  die. 
Besides,  where  I  now  in  another's  power. 
There  are  so  many  ways  to  let  out  life, 
I  would  not  live,  for  one  short  minute,  his; 
I  was  born  only  yours,  and  1  will  die  so. 

Sfor.  Angels  reward  the  goodness  of  this  woman ' 
Enter  Franxisco. 

All  I  can  pay  is  nothing. — Why,  uncall'd  for? 

Fran.  It  is  of  weight,  sir,  that  makes  me  thus 
press 
Upon  your  privacies.     Your  constant  friend, 
The  marquis  of  Pescara,  tired  with  haste. 
Hath  business  that  concerns  your  life  and  fortunes, 
And  with  speed,  to  impart. 

Sfor.  Wait  on  him  hither :  [Exit  Francisco 

And,  dearest,  to  thy  closet.  Let  thy  prayers 
Assist  my  councils. 

Marc.  To  spare  imprecations 
Against  myself,  without  you  I  am  nothing.       [^Exit* 

Sfor.  The  marquis  of  Pescara!  a  great  soldierf ; 
And,  though  he  serv'd  upon  the  adverse  party, 
Ever  my  constant  friend. 

Enter  Francisco  and  Pescara, 

jpran.  Yonder  he  walks. 
Full  of  sad  thoughts, 

Fesc.  Blame  him  not,  good  Francisco, 
He  hath  much  cause  to  grieve 

end  so, 
And  not  add  this, — to  fear. 

Sfor.  My  dear  Pescara  ; 
A  miracle  in  these  times  !  a  friend,  and  happy, 
Cleaves  to  a  falling  fortune  ! 

•  But  should  that  will 

To  be  so,  be  forced  ]  I  have  venti  red  to  insert  be,  which 
was  prob.ibly  diopt  at  the  press,  bet'oie  forced.  (In  the  Edit, 
of  I8i;{,  Mr  Gitford  beinij  diffident  of  ihc  correctness  of  his 
emendation,  has  supplied  the  place  of  the  inserted  be,  by 
spaces,  thus  -  -  - .  I  have  however  retained  his  original 
correction,  wliich  I  thihk  superior  to  the  subsequent  one, 
although  unnecessary  to  the  rliy  thm  and  perhaps  rendering  tht 
verse  rather  harsh.— Ei»J 

t  Sfor.  The  marquis  of  Pescara  I  a  gre.it  soldier ;]  Thu 
duke  does  not  e\  iggerate  the  merits  of  I'escara  :  he  was,  io* 
deed,  a  great  soldier,  a  fortunate  comuianiier,  an  able  iit^o- 
ciator,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  greatest  ornameuts  of  a  period 
wiiich  abounded  in  extiaordioary  character*. 
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Peso.  If  it  were 
As  well  in  my  weak  power,  in  act,  to  raise  it, 
As  'tis  to  bear  a  part  of  sorrow  with  you, 
You  then  should  have  just  cause  to  say,  Pescara 
Look'd  not  upon  your  state,  but  on  your  virtues. 
When  he  made  suit  to  be  writ  in  the  list 

Of  those  you  favour'd. But  my  haste  forbids 

All  compliment ;  thus,  then    sir,  to  the  purpose  : 
The  cause  that,  unattended,  brought  me  hither, 
Was  not  to  tell  you  of  your  loss,  or  danger; 
For  fame  hath  many  wings  to  bring  ill  tidings, 
And  I  presume  you've  heard  it ;  but  to  give  you 
Such  friendly  counsel,  as,  perhaps,  may  make 
Your  sad  disaster  less. 

Sfor.  Your  are  all  goodness  ; 
And  1  give  up  myself  to  be  disposed  of, 
As  m  your  wisdom  you  think  fit. 

Pesc.  Thus,  then,  sir  : 
To  hope  you  can  hold  out  against  the  emperor, 
Were  flattery  in  yourself*,  to  your  undoing: 
Therefore,  the  safest  course  that  you  can  take, 
Is,  to  give  up  yourself  to  his  discretion. 
Before  you  be  compell'd  ;  for,  rest  assured, 
A  voluntary  yielding  may  find  grace. 
And  will  admit  defence,  at  least  excuse  : 
But,  should  you  linger  doubtful,  till  his  powers 
Have  seized  your  person  and  estates  perforce, 
You  must  expect  extremes. 

Sfor.  I  understand  you  ; 
And  I  will  put  your  counsel  into  act. 
And  speedily.     I  only  will  take  order 
for  some  domestical  affairs,  that  do 
Concern  me  nearly,  and  with  the  next  sun 
Ride  with  you  :  in  the  mean  time,  my  best  friend, 
Prny  take  your  rest. 

Prec.  Indeed,  I  have  travell'd  hard  ; 
And  will  embrace  your  counsel.  [Exit. 

Sj'or.   With  all  care, 
Attend  my  noble  friend.     Stay  you,  Francisco. 
You  see  how  things  stand  with  mo  1 

Fran.  To  my  grief: 
And  if  the  loss  of  my  poor  life  could  be 
A  sacrifice  to  restore  them  as  they  were, 
1  willingly  would  lay  it  down. 

Sfor.  I  think  so  ; 
For  I  have  ever  found  you  true  and  thankful, 
W'hich  makes  me  love  the  building  I  have  raised 
In  your  advancement ;  and  repent  no  grace 
I  have  conferred  upon  you.     And,  believe  me. 
Though  now  I  should  repeat  my  favours  to  you, 
The  titles  I  have  given  you,  and  the  means 
Suitable  to  your  honours ;  that  I  thought  you 
Worthy  my  sister  and  my  family. 
And  in  my  dukedom  made  you  next  myself; 
It  is  not  to  upbraid  you  ;  but  to  tell  you 
I  find  you  are  worthy  of  them,  in  your  love 
And  service  to  me. 

Fran.  Sir,  I  am  your  creature  ; 
And  any  shape,  that  you  would  have  me  wear, 
I  gladly  will  put  on. 

Sfor.  Thus,  then,  Francisco : 
I  now  am  to  deliver  to  your  trust 
A  weighty  secret ;  of  so  strange  a  nature. 
And  'twill,  I  know,  appear  so  monstrous  to  you. 
That  you  will  tremble  in  the  execution, 
As  much  as  I  am  tortured  to  command  it : 


•   fFere  flattery  in  yourself,]    So,  botli  the  quartos ;  the 
modern  editors  read,  IVere  flattering  yourtelf. 


For  'tis  a  deed  so  horrid,  that,  but  to  hear  it. 
Would  strike  into  a  ruffian  flesh'd  in  murders. 
Or  an  obdurate  hangman,  soft  compassion  ; 
And  yet,  Francisco,  of  all  men  the  dearest. 
And  from  me  most  deserving,  such  my  state 
And  strange  condition  is,  that  thou  alone 
Must  know  the  fatal  service,  and  perform  it. 

Fran.  These  preparations,  sir,  to  work  a  stranger, 
Or  to  one  unacquainted  with  your  bounties, 
Might  appear  useful  ;  but  to  me  they  are 
Needless  impertinencies  :  for  I  dare  do 
Wbate'er  you  dare  command. 

Sfor.  But  you  must  swear  it ; 
And  put  into  the  oath  all  joys  or  torments 
That  fright  the  wicked,  or  confirm  the  good  ; 
Not  to  conceal  it  only,  that  is  nothing, 
But,  whensoe'er  my  will  shall  speak.  Strike  now  ! 
To  fall  upon't  like  thunder. 

Fran.  Minister 
The  oath  in  any  way  or  form  you  please, 
I  stand  resolved  to  take  it. 

Sfor.  Thou  must  do,  then, 
What  no  malevolent  star  will  dare  to  look  on. 
It  is  so  wicked  :   for  which  men  will  curse  thee 
For  being  the  instrument ;  and  the  blest  angels 
Forsake  me  at  my  need,  for  being  the  author : 
For  'tis  a  deed  of  night,  of  night,  Francisco  ! 
In  which  the  memory  of  all  good  actions 
We  can  pretend  to,  shall  be  buried  quick  : 
Or,  if  we  be  remember'd,  it  shall  be 
To  fright  posterity  by  our  example, 
That  have  outgone  all  precedents  of  villains 
That  were  before  us  ;  and  such  as  succeed. 
Though  taught  in  hell's  black  school,   shall   ne'er 
Art  thou  not  shaken  yet  ?  [come  near  us. 

Fran.  I  grant  you  move  me  : 
But  to  a  man  confirm'd 

Sfor.  I'll  try  your  temper  : 
What  thitik  you  of  my  wife  ? 

Fran.  As  a  thing  sacred  ; 
To  whose  fair  name  and  memory  I  pay  gladly 
These  signs  of  duty. 

Sfor.  Is  she  not  the  abstract 
Of  all  that's  rare,  or  to  be  wish'd  in  woman? 

Fran.  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  dispute  it: 
But  to  the  purpose,  sir. 

Sfor.  Add  too,  her  goodness, 
Her  tenderness  of  me,  her  care  to  please  me, 
Her  unsuspected  chastity,  ne'er  equall'd  ; 
Her  innocence,  her  honour  : — O,  I  am  lost 
In  the  ocean  of  her  virtues  and  her  graces, 
When  I  think  of  them  ! 

Fran.  Now  I  find  the  end 
Of  all  your  conjurations  ;  there's  some  service 
To  be  done  for  this  sweet  lady.    If  she  have  enemies 
That  she  would  have  removed 

Sfor.  Alas  !   Francisco, 
Her  greatest  enemy  is  her  greatest  lover ; 
Yet,  in  that  hatred,  her  idolater. 
One  smile  of  her's  would  make  a  savage  tame  ; 
One  accent  of  that  tongue  would  calm  the  seas, 
Though    all  the  winds   at   once     strove   there   fo 

empire. 
Yet  I,  for  whom  she  thinks  all  this  too  little. 
Should  I  miscarry  in  this  present  journey. 
From  whence  it  is  all  number  to  a  cipher, 
I  ne'er  return  with  honour,  by  thy  hand 
Must  have  her  murder'd. 

Fran.  INlurder'd  : — She  that  loves  so. 
And  so  deserves  to  be  beloved  agam  ! 
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And  I,  who  sometimes  you  were  pleased  to  favour, 
Pick'd  out  the  intrument! 

Sfor.  Do  not  fly  off: 
What  is  decreed  can  never  be  recall'd  ; 
'Tis  more  than  love  to  her,  that  marks  her  out 
A  wish'd  companion  to  me  in  both  fortunes  : 
And  strong  assurance  of  thy  zealous  faith, 
That  gives  up  to  thy  trust  a  secret,  that 
Racks  should  not  have  forced  from  me.  O,  Francisco  ! 
There  is  no  heaven  without  her  ;  nor  a  hell, 
Where  she  resides.     I  ask  from  her  but  justice. 
And  what  I  would  have  paid  to  her,  had  sickness, 
Or  any  other  accident,  divorced 
Her  purer  soul  from  her  unspotted  body  *. 
The  slavish  Indian  princes,  when  they  die. 
Are  cheerfully  attended  to  the  fire. 
By  the  wife  and  slave  that,  living,  they  loved  best, 
To  do  them  service  in  another  world  : 
Nor  will  I  be  less  honour'd,  that  love  more. 
And  therefore  trifle  not,  but  in  thy  looks 


Express  a  ready  purpose  to  perform 
What  I  command ;  or,  by  Marcelia's  soul. 
This  is  thy  latest  minute. 

Fran.  'Tis  not  fear 
Of  death,  but  love  to  you,  makes  me  embrace  it : 
But  for  mine  own  security,  when  'tis  done. 
What  warrant  have  I  ?  If  you  please  to  sign  one, 
I  shall,  though  with  unwillingness  and  horror. 
Perform  your  dreadful  charge. 

Sfor.  1  will,  Francisco  : 
But  still  remember,  tha*  a  prince's  secrets 
Are  balm,  conceal'd  ;  but  poison,  if  discover 'd. 
I  may  come  back  ;  then  this  is  but  a  trial 
'i"o  purchase  thee,  if  it  were  possible, 
A  nearer  place  in  my  affection  : — but 
I  know  thee  honest. 

Fran.  'Tis  a  character 
I  will  not  part  with. 

Sfor.  I  may  live  to  reward  it  *.  [Exewnt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  same.     An  open  Space  before  the 
Castle. 

Enter  Tiberio  and  Stephano. 

Steph.  How,  left  the  court ! 

Tib.  Without  guard  or  retinue 
Fitting  a  prince. 

Steph.  No  enemy  near,  to  force  him 
To  leave  his  own  strengths,  yet  deliver  up 
Himself,  as  'twere,  in  bonds,  to  the  discretion 
Of  him  that  hates  him  !   'tis  beyond  example. 
You  never  heard  the  motives  that  induced  him 
To  this  strange  course  1 

Tib.  No,  those  are  cabinet  councils. 
And  not  to  be  communicated,  but 
To  such  as  are  his  own,  and  sure.     Alas ! 
We  fill  up  empty  places,  and  in  public 
Are  taught  to  give  our  suffrages  to  that 
Which  was  before  determined  ;  and  are  safe  so. 
Signior  Francisco  (upon  whom  alone 
His  absolute  power  is  with  all  strength   conferr'd. 
During  his  absence)  can  with  ease  resolve  you  : 
To  me  they  are  riddles. 

Steph,  Well,  he  shall  not  be 
My  QEdipus  ;  I'll  rather  dwell  in  darkness. 
But,  my  good  lord  Tiberio,  this  Francisco 
Is,  on  the  sudden,  strangely  raised. 

Tib.  O  sir 
He  took  the  tnriving  course  :  he  had  a  sisterf, 
A  fair  one  too,  with  whom,  as  it  is  rumour'd, 
The  duke  was  too  familiar  ;  but  she,  cast  off 
(What  promises  soever  past  between  them) 


•  Her  pnrer  soul  from  her  unspotted  body.]  Pwrcr  is  nstd 
in  perfect  concurrence  with  tlie  practice  of  Massinger's  con- 
temporaries, for  pure,  tlie  coniparative  for  tlie  positive.  See 
the  Unnatural  Combat. 

t    He  had  a  sister.  Sec]    There  is  great  art  in  this 

introduction  of  the  sister.    In  the  management  of  these  pre- 

faratory  hints,  Massinsjer  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries. 
n  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  "  the  end  sometimes  forgets  the 
beginning  ;"  and  even  Shakspeare  is  not  entirely  free  from 
inattentions  of  a  similar  nature.  I  will  not  here  praise  the 
general  felicity  of  our  author's  plots;  but  whatever  they 
were,  he  seems  to  have  minutely  arranged  all  the  component 
parts  before  a  line  of  the  dialo;;uc  was  written. 


Upon  the  sight  of  thisf,  forsook  the  court. 
And  since  was  never  seen.     To  smother  this, 
As  honours  never  fail  to  purchase  silence, 
Francisco  first  was  graced,  and,  step  by  step, 
Is  raised  up  to  this  height. 

Steph.  But  how  is 
His  absence  born  ? 

Tib.  Sadly,  it  seems,  by  the  dutchess ; 
For  since  he  left  the  court. 

For  the  most  part  she  hath  kept  her  private  chamber, 
No  visitants  admitted.     In  the  church. 
She  hath  been  seen  to  pay  her  pure  devotions 
Season'd  with  tears  ;  and  sure  her  sorrow's  true, 
Or  deeply  counterfeited  ;  pomp,  and  state. 
And  bravery  cast  of  :  and  she,  that  lately 
Rivall'd  Poppaea  in  her  varied  shapes, 
Or  the  Egyptian  queen,  now,  widow-like. 
In  sable  colours,  as  her  husband's  dangers 
Strangled  in  her  the  use  of  any  pleasure, 
Mourns  for  his  absence. 

Steph.  It  becomes  her  virtue, 
And  does  confirm  what  was  reported  of  her. 

Tib.  You  take  it  right :  but,  on  the  other  side. 
The  darling  of  his  mother,  Mariana, 
As  there  were  an  antipathy  between 
Her  and  the  dutchess'  passions  ;  and  as 
She'd  no  dependence  on  her  brother's  fortune, 
She  ne'er  appear'd  so  full  of  mirth. 

Steph.  'Tis  strange. 

Enter  Graccho  with  Fiddlers. 

But  see  !  her  favourite,  and  accompanied. 
To  your  report. 

Grac.  You  shall  scrape,  and  I  will  sing 
A  scurvy  ditty  to  a  scurvy  tune, 
Repine  who  dares. 

•  The  observations  in  the  Essay  prefixed  to  this  Volume, 
preclude  the  necessity  of  any  remarks  from  me,  on  this  ad- 
mirable scene  :  as  it  seems,  however,  to  have  engrossed  the 
critic's  attention,  (to  the  manifest  neglect  of  the  rest,)  let  me 
suggest,  in  justice  to  the  author,  that  it  is  c(]ualled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  some  of  the  succeeding  ones,  and.  among  the 
rest,  by  that  which  concludes  the  second  act. 

t  Upoti  the  siijht  of  this,  &c.J  i.  e.  of  the  present  dutcb«8». 
M.  M&soN. 
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1  Fid.  Rut,  if  we  shou'id  offend, 
The  (lutcliess  having  silenced  us; — and  these  lords 
Stiuul  by  to  liear  us. 

Grac.    The}'  in  name  are  lords, 
But  I  am  one  in  power  :  and,  for  the  dutchess, 
Hut  yesterday  we  were  merry  for  her  pleasure, 
^Ve  now'll  be  for  my  lady's. 
7'//;.  Sitjnior  Graccho. 

Grac.  A  poor  man,  sir,  a  servaait  to  the  princess  ; 
But  vou.  great  lords*  and  counsellors  of  state, 
Whom  I  stand  bound  to  reverence. 

Tib,  Come  ;  we  know 
You  are  a  man  in  grace. 

Grac.  Fie  !  no  :   I  grant, 
I  bear  mv  fortunes  patiently  ;  serve  the  princess. 
And  have  access  at  all  times  to  her  closet. 
Such  is  my  impudence  !  when  your  grave  lordships 
Are  masters  of  the  modesty  to  attend 
Three   hours,  nay   sometimes  four ;     and  then   bid 
Upon  her  the  next  morning.  [wait 

Steph.  He  derides  us. 

Tib.  Pray  you,  wltat  news  is  stirring?  you  know 
Grac.  W  ho,  I  ?  alas  !  I've  no  inti  lligence        [all. 
At  home  nor  abroad  ;  I  only  sometimes  guess 
The  change  of  the  times  :  1  should  ask  of  your  lord- 
ships 
Who  are  to  keep  their  honours,  who  to  lose  them  : 
Who  the  dutchess  smiled  on  last,  or  on  whom  frovvn'd, 
You  only  can  resolve  me  ;  we  poor  waiters 
Deal,  as  you  see,  in  mirth,  and  foolish  fiddles  : 
It  is  our  element  ?  and — could  you  tell  me 
What  point  of  state  'tis  that  !  am  commanded 
To  muster  up  this  music,  on  mine  honesty, 
You  should  much  befriend  me. 
Steph.  Sirrah,  you  grow  saucv. 
Tib.  And  would  be  laid  by  the  heels. 
Grac.  Not  bv  your  lordships, 
Without  a  special  wan  ant  ;  look  to  your  own  stakes  ; 
Were  I  committed,  here  come  those  would  bail  me  : 
Perhaps,  we  might  change  places  too. 

Enter  Isabella,  and  Mahiana. 

Tih.  The  princess  ! 
We  must  be  patient. 

Steph.  'ihere  is  no  contending. 

Tib.  See,  the  informing  rogue  ! 

Steph.  That  we  should  stoop 
To  such  a  mushroom  ! 

Mari.  Thou  dost  mistake  ;  they  durst  not 
Use  the  least  v^ord  of  scorn,  although  provoked, 
To  any  thing  of  mine.     Go,  get  you  home, 
And  to  your  servants,  friends,  and  flatterers  number 
How  many  descents  you're  noble  : — look  to  your 

wives  too : 
The  smooth-chinn'd  courtiers  are  abroad. 

Tib.  No  way  to  be  a  freeman  ! 

Exeunt  Tiherio  and  Stephana. 

Grac.  Your  excellence  hath  the  best  gift  to  dispatch 
These  arras  pictures  of  nobility, 
I  ever  read  of. 

Mari.  I  can  speak  sometimes. 

Grac.  And  cover  so  your  bitter  pills,  with  sweet- 
Of  princely  language  to  forbid  reply,  [ness, 

They  are  greedily  swallowed. 

hah.  But  to  the  purpose,  daughter, 
That  brings  us  hither.     Is  it  to  bestowr 


•  Bitf  you,  great  lords,  &c.]  So  ilie  old  copies.  Mr.  M. 
Mason  cliooscs  to  deviate  from  tliein,  and  re.id  But  you  are 
great  lords,  &c.     Ntver  whs  iUur^i.u^u  nii  re  unneces^iai  ^. 

8  ^ 


I    A  visit  on  this  woman,  that,  because 
She  only  would  be  thought  truly  to  gneve 
'\  he  absence  and  the  dangers  of  my  son, 
I'roclaims  a  general  sadness? 

Mari.  If  to  vex  her 
May  he  interpreted  to  do  her  honour. 
She  shall  have  many  of  them.     I'll  make  use 
Of  my  short  reign  :  my  lord  now  governs  all  ; 
And  she  shall  know  that  her  idolater, 
My  brother,  being  not  by  now  to  protect  her, 
I  am  her  equal. 

Grac.  Ofa  little  thing. 
It  i.s  so  full  of  gall*  !  A  devil  of  this  size. 
Should  they  run  for  a  wager  to  be  spiteful. 
Gets  not  a  horse-head  of  her.  \Asi(]^ 

Mari.     On  her  birthday. 
We  were  forced  to  be  merry,  and  now  she's  musty. 
We  must  be  sad,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure  : 
We  will.vve  will !  this  is  her  private  chamber, 
Where,  like  an  Jiyjiocrite,  not  a  true  turtle. 
She  seems  to  mourn  her  absent  mate  ;  her  servants 
Attending  her  like  mutes  :  but  I'll  speak  to  her. 
And  m  a  high  key  too.     Play  any  thing 
1  hat's  light  and  loud  enough  but  to  torment  her. 
And  we  will  have  rare  sport.  [Music  and  a  songi. 

JMarcelia  appears  at  a  Window  aboi'e,  in  black. 

Isab.  She  frowns  as  if 
Her  looks  could  fright  us. 

Mari.  May  it  please  your  greatness, 
We  heard  that  your  lare  physic  ha'h  not  work'd ; 
And  that  breeds  melancholy,  as  your  doctor  tells  us. 
To  purge  which,  we,  that  are  born  your  highness 

vassals, 
And  are  to  play  the  fool  to  do  you  service, 
Present  you  with  a  fit  of  mirth.     \V  hat  think  )^ou 
Ofa  new  antic  ? 

Isab.  'Twould  show  rare  in  ladies. 

Mari.  Being  intended  for  so  sweet  a  creature, 
Were  she  but  pleased  to  grace  it. 

Jsab.   Fie  !  she  will, 
Be  it  ne'er  so  mean  ;  she's  made  of  courtesy. 

Mari.  The  mistress  of  all   hearts.     Una   smile,  I 
pray  you, 
On  your  poor  servants,  or  a  fiddler's  fee  ; 
Coming  from  those  fair  hands,  though  but  a  ducat. 
We  will  inshrine  it  as  a  holy  relic. 

Isab.  'Tis  wormwood,  and  it  works. 

Marc.  If  1  lay  by 
My  fears  and  griefs,  in  which  you  should  be  sharers, 
U  doting  age  could  let  you  but  remember, 
You  have  a  son  ;  or  frontless  impudence, 
You  are  a  sister  ;  and  in  making  answer. 


•  Grac.  Ofa  little  thing, 

Jt  is  so  full  of  gall !]  Notliing  more  stronelv  marks  (he 
poi  erty  of  the  Mage  in  tliose  times,  than  the  tVeqiient  allusions 
we  rind  to  the  siz«;  of  the  actors,  vliich  may  lie  considerec 
as  a  kind  of  api-Iogy  to  the  audience.  It  is  not  possibI«  to 
ascertain  who  played  tiie  part  of  Mari.uia,  but  it  was,  not 
improbably,  Theoplulus  Bourne,  who  acted  I'aulina  m  tft4 
Hengado,  where  an  expression  of  the  same  miture  occurs. 
Domitdla,  in  the  Jioman  ./J  dor,  is  also  little;  she  was  played 
by  John  Hunniemari.  J  do  not  condemn  tlipse  indirect  apo- 
logies; indeed,  litre  appears  to  be  s^  intihii  g  of  i;i>od  temt 
in  thetn,  and  of  proper  deference  to  tjie  understandings  of  ths 
audience.  At  present,  we  run  intrepidly  into  every  specie* 
of  absurdity,  men  and  women  unwitldly  at  once  ironi  age 
and  fatness,  take  upon  them  the  parts  of  active  boys  and  girltt 
and  it  is  not  only  in  a  paniomime  that  we  are  acctttoined 
to  see  children  of  six  leet  high  in  lea. ling  strifigs ! 

+  A  song  ]  Thi?,  like  many  others, d';es  not  appear;  itwai 
probably  suj  pliel  at  pleasure,  toy  the  actors 
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To  what  wtis  most  unfit  for  you  to  speak, 
Or  me  to  hear,  borrow  of"  my  just  anger 

Isab.  A  Sv-t  speech,  on  my  life. 

Mart.  PennVl  by  her  chaplain.  [speak. 

Move.    Y^es,    it*    can    speak,  without   instruction 
And  tell  vour  want  of  manners,  that  you  are  rude. 
And  saucilv  rude,  too. 

Gr-ac.  Now  the  ^ame  beg-ins. 

Marc.  You  durst  not,  else,  on  any  hire  or  hope, 
Reineinberirii^  what  1  am,  and  whose  I  am, 
Put  on  the  desperate  boldness,  to  disturb 
"  The  least  of  my  retirements. 

Muri.  Note  her,  now.  [presume 

Marc.   For  both  shall  understand,  though  the  one 
Upcn  the  privilege  due  to  a  mother, 
The  duke  stands  now  on  his  own  legs,  and  needs 
No  nurse  to  lead  him. 

Isab.  How,  a  nurse  ! 

Marc.  A  dry  one. 
And  useless  too  : — but  I  am  merciful, 
And  dotage  signs  your  pardon. 

Isab.  1  defy  thee  ; 
Thee,  and  thy  pardons,  proud  one. 

Marc.   For  you,  puppet 

Muri.   What  of  me.  pine-treef  ! 

Marc.   Little  you  are,  I  grant, 
And  have  a 5  little  worth,  but  much  less  wit ; 
You  durst  not  else,  the  duke  being  wholly  mine, 
His  po.ver  and  honour  mine,  and  the  allegiance, 
You  o'.ve  him,  as  a  subject,  due  to  me 

Mari.   To  ym  ? 

Marc.  To  me  :  and  therefore,  as  a  vassal. 
From  tliis  hour  lear^  to  serve  me,  or  you'll  fee. 
I  must  make  use  of  my  authority, 
And,  as  a  princess,  punish  it. 

Isab.  A  princess  ! 

Mari.  I  had  rather  be  a  slave  unto  a  Moor, 
Than  know  thee  for  my  eiiual. 

Isab.  Scornrul  thing! 
Proud  of  a  white  face. 

Mari.  Let  her  but  rememberj 
The  issue  in  her  leg. 

Isab.    riie  charge  she  puts 
The  state  to,  for  perfumes. 

Mari.  And  howsoe'er 
She  seeins  when  she's  made  up,  as  she's  herself, 
She  stinks  above  the  ground.     O  that  I  could  reach 
The  little  one  you  scorn  so,  with  her  nails        [yoii  ! 


*  M.irr.  y'es,  it  con  speak,]    So  the  old  copies  :  the  ujodern 
diiions,  }es,  I  can  speak  ! 

t   M.irc.  For  you,  puppet 

Mari.    IFhat  of  me,  pine  tree?] 

"  Now  1  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
I'letiveen  our  statures" 

Puppet  an;I  maypole,  and  innny  other  terms  of  equal  elegance 
are  hindif  I  itiout  betwetn  Hermia  an>l  Helena,  \n  Mid- 
twnmcr- Night  s  Dream,  which  is  here  too  closely  imitated. 
I  torl)ear  to  ipiate  tlie  passages,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
leader  of  Sliak>peare. 

t  Mari.  Let  her  but  remember,  Sic]  For  this,  Massinger 
Is  indebted  to  less  respectable  authority,  to  the  treacherous 
loquacity  of  the  duichess's  waiting  woman,  in  tier  midnisjht 
conference  with  Don  Quixote.  I'hese  traits,  however  dis- 
gusting, are  not  without  their  value;  they  sironuly  mark  the 
prevailing  features  of  the  times,  which  are  universally  coarse 
and  indelicate  :  they  exhibit  also  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
partic'dtr  notice,  namely,  that  tho«e  vigorous  powers  of  genius 
which  carry  men  far  b'yond  the  literary  state  of  their  age, 
do  not  enable  them  to  outgo  that  ot  its  manners.  This  must 
•ervc  as  an  apology  for  our  author;  indeed,  ii  i*  the  oidy 
one  that  can  be  ottered  tor  many  who  stand  higher  in  the 
"anks  of  fame  than  Massinger,  and  who  Lave  still  more  need 
A  it. 


Would  tear  your  painted  face,  and  scratch   those 
Do  but  come  down.  [eyes  out 

Marc.   Were  there  no  other  way. 
But  leaping  on  thy  neck,  to  break  mine  own. 
Rather  than  be  outbraved  thus.  [^She  retires, 

Grac.   Forty  ducats 
Upon  the  little  h-n  :  she's  of  the  kind, 
And  will  not  leave  the  pit.  [^Aside. 

Mari.  Th.at  it  were  lawful 
To  meet  her  with  a  poniard  and  a  pistol ! 
But  these  weak  hands  shall  shew  my  spleen# 

Re-enter  Marcelia  below. 

Marc.  Where  are  you  ? 
You  modicum,  you  dwarf ! 

Mari.   Here,  giantess,  here. 

Enter  Francisco.  Tiberio,  and  Stephano. 

Fran.  A  tumult  in  the  court  ! 

Mari.   Let  her  come  on. 

Fran.  WMiat  wind  hath  raised  this  tempest  ? 
Sever  them,  I  command  you.     What's  the  cause  ? 
Speak,  Mariana. 

Mari.  I  am  out  of  breath  ; 
But  we  shall  meet,  we  shall. — And  do  you  hear  sir ! 
Or  right  me  on  this  monster,  (she's  three  feet 
Too  high  for  a  woman,)  or  ne'er  look  to  have 
A  quiet  hour  with  me. 

Isab.  If  my  son  were  here. 
And  would  endure  this,  may  a  mother's  curse 
Pursue  and  overtake  him  ! 

Fran.  O  forbear : 
In  me  he's  present,  both  in  power  and  will  ; 
And,  madam.  I  much  grieve  that,  in  his  absence. 
There  should  arise  the  least  distaste  to  move  you : 
It  being  his  principal,  nay,  only  charge, 
To  have  vou,  in  his  absence,  served  and  honour'd. 
As  when  himself  perform'd  the  willing  office. 

Mari.  This  is  fine,  i'faith. 

Grac.  I  would  I  were  well  off!  [not, 

Fran.  And  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  madam,  frowu 
Till  most  unwittingly  he  hath  deserved  it, 
On  your  jioor  servant ;  to  your  excellence 
I  ever  was  and  will  be  such  ;  and  lay 
The  du've's  authority,  trusted  to  me, 
NVith  willingness  at  your  feet. 

Mari.  O  base  !  , 

Isab.  We  are  like 
To  have  an  equal  judge! 

Fran.  But,  should  I  find 
That  you  are  touch'd  in  any  point  of  honour 
( )r  that  the  least  neglect  is  fall'n  upon  you, 
I  then  SI  and  up  a  prince. 

1   Fid.  Without  reward, 
Prav  you  dismiss  us 

Grac.  Would  I  were  five  leagues  hence  ! 

Fra)i.  1  will  be  partial 
To  none,  not  to  myself; 
Be  you  but  pleased  to  shew  me  my  oflfence. 
Or  if  you  hold  me  in  your  good  opinion. 
Name  those  that  have  offended  you. 

Isab.  I  am  one, 
And  I  will  justify  it. 

Mari.  Thou  art  a  base  fellow. 
To  take  her  part. 

Fran.  Remember,  she's  the  dutchess. 

Marc.  But  used  with  more  contempt,  than  if  I  were 
A  peasant's  daughter  ;  baited,  and  hooted  at. 
Like  to  a  common  strumpet ;  with  loud  noises 
Forced  from  my  prayers  ;  and  mv  private  chamber. 
Which,  with  allvvillingness,  I  would  make  my  prison 
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Durin*::  the  absence  of  my  lord,  denied  me  : 
But  il  he  eVr  return 

Fran.   Were  vou  an  actor 
In  this  lewd  comedy  ? 

Mart.  Av,  marry  was  Ij 
And  will  he  one  ap,ain. 

Isab.  ril  join  with  her, 
Though  you  repine  at  it. 

Fran.  Think  not,  then,  I  speak, 
For  I  stand  bound  to  honour,  and  to  serve  you, 
Hut  that  the  duke,  that  lives  in  this  great  lady, 
For  the  contempt  of  him  in  her,  commands  you 
To  be  close  prisoners. 

hub.  Mart.  Prisoners  ! 

Fran,  liear  them  hence  ; 
This  is  your  charge,  my  lord  Tiberio, 
And.  Stephano,  this  is  yours. 

Marc.  I  am  not  cruel, 
But  pleased  they  may  have  liberty. 

Jsab.  Phased,  with  a  mischieC! 

Mari.  I'll  rather  live  in  any  loathsome  dungeon, 
Tha;i  in  a  paradise  at  her  entreaty  : 
And,  for  you,  upstart 

Steph.  There  is  no  cuntendino;. 

Tib.   What  shall  become  of  these  ? 

Fran.  See  them  well  whipp'd. 
As  vou  will  answer  it. 

Tib.  Now,  signior  Graccho, 
What  think  5'ou*  of  your  greatntss  ? 

Grac.  1  preach  patience. 
And  must  enduie  my  fortune. 

1   Fid.  1  was  never  yet 
At  such  a  hunt's-upt,  nor  was  so  rewarded. 

[Eieu7it  all  but  Francisco  and  Marcelia. 

Fran.  Let  them  first  know  themselves,  and  how 
you  are 
To  be  served  and  honoured  ;  which,  when  they  con- 
fess, 
You  may  again  receive  them  to  your  favour : 
And  then  it  will  shew  nobly. 

Marc.  With  my  thanks 
The  ciuke  shall  pay  you  his,  if  he  return 
To  biess  us  with  his  presence. 

Fran.  There  is  nothing 
That  can  be  added  to  your  fair  acceptance ; 
Thar  is  the  j)rize,  indeed  ;  all  else  are  blanks. 
And  of  no  value.     As,  in  virtuous  actions. 
The  undertaker  finds  a  full  reward, 
Although  confei  r'd  upon  unthankful  men  ; 

•  Tib    Xow  Siynior  Graccho, 

ff'fiat  think  yuii  of  your  yrcatnfss?}  Si>  the  first  quarto. 
Coxt'ter  ^nM  Mr.  M.  Ai^i^dii  ii  ll«w  tlie  hecoiul,  whicli  rciids, 
What'»  btcoine  of  your  yreatncss  7 

t  1  Fid    /  teas  Hfver  yet 

At  such  a  hunt's  iiji,]    The  hunt's  vp  was  a  lesson  on  the 
horn,  |)h}C(l  luidcr  Uw  \\iiulo\vs  ol  spdrtsiiieii,  to  call  tlinn 
Dp  in  the  moniing      It  was,  prohiibiy,  sntli<itiitly  obstrepe- 
rxiis,  tiir  it  is  Ul(jiii'1UI>  applied  by  «  ur  old  wriiers, as  In  this 
pl.icf,  to  any  noise  or  cLuiionr  of  an  awakeiiinj;  <>r  .d.iniiiiig 
natiiie.      The  tune,  or  r.ilher,  perhaps,  the  words  t«>  it,  was 
compos  d  l)y  01, e  Gra),  in  the  time  ot  Henr>  Vill.  who,  as 
Puiieiihani  tells  us,  in  hi-.  Art  of  Enylish  l*Oisy.  wis  inneh 
pleased  Willi  it.     Ot  its  popularity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
it  VV.IS  one  ot'  the  sfings  trav«  .stied  by  the  Scutch  Retoriiiers 
into  "  ane  gude  and  go<tly  bdlate,"  for  ihe  edification  of  the 
elect.     The  tirst  stanza  of  the  <iriginal  is  come  down  to  us: 
"  The  hunle  is  up,  tin-  hnn'e  is  up. 
And  nowe  it  is  almost  daye  ; 
And  he  that's  in  bed  with  another  man's  wife, 
It  is  time  to  get  awaye." 
The  tune,  I  suppose,  is  lost  ;  but  we  hMve  a  /junf  »-wp  of  our 
own,  which  is  still  [layed  under  the  windows  of  the  sluggish 
iponsman,  and  consists  of  a  chorus  of  men,  dogu,  and  horns, 
Bot  a  little  alarming. 


So.  any  service  done  lo  so  much  sweetness. 
However  dangerous,  and  subject  to 
An  ill  construction,  in  your  favour  finds 
A  wish'd,  and  glorious  end. 

Marc.   From  you,  I  take  this 
As  loyal  duty  ;  but,  in  any  other, 
It  would  appear  gross  flattery. 

Fran.   Flattery,  madam  ! 
You  are  so  rare  and  excellent  in  all  things. 
And  raised  so  high  upon  a  rock  of  goodness. 
As  that  vice  cannot  reach  you*  ;  who  but  looks  on 
This  temjile,  built  by  nature  to  perfection, 
But  must  bow  to  it ;  and  out  of  that  zeal. 
Not  only  learn  to  adore  it,  but  to  love  it  ? 

Marc.  Whither  will  this  fellow?  {^Asidt 

Fran.  Pardon,  therefore,  madam. 
If  an  excess  in  me  of  humble  duty, 
Teach  me  to  hope,  and  though  it  be  not  in 
The  power  of  man  to  merit  such  a  blessing, 
jNIy  piety,  for  it  is  more  than  love, 
May  find  reward. 

Marc.  You  have  it  in  my  thanks  ; 
And,  on  my  hand,  I  am  pleased  that  you  shall  take 
A  full  jiossession  of  it ;  but,  take  heed 
That  you  fix  here,  and  feed  no  hope  beyond  it ; 
If  you  do,  it  will  prove  fatal. 

Fran.  Be  it  death. 
And  death  with  torments  tyrants  ne'er  found  out, 
Yet  I  must  say,  I  love  you. 

Marc.  As  a  subject ; 
And  'twill  become  you. 

Fran.  Farewell  circumstance ! 
And  since  you  are  not  pleased  to  understand  me. 
But  by  a  plain  and  usual  form  of  speech  j 
All  superstitious  reverence  laid  by, 
1  love  you  as  a  man,  and,  as  a  man, 
1  would  enjoy  you.     Why  do  you  start,  and  fly  me? 
I  am  no  monster,  and  you  but  a  woman, 
A  woinsn  made  to  yield,  and  by  example 
Told  it  is  lawful:  favours  of  this  nature, 
Are,  in  our  age,  no  miracles  in  the  greatest ; 
And,  therefore,  lady 

Marc.  Keep  off.     O  you  Powers  ! 

Libidinous  beast !  and,  add  to  that,  unthankful ! 

A  crime,  which  creatures  wanting  reason,  fly  from} 

Are  all  the  princely  bounties,  favours,  honours. 

Which,  with  some  prejudice  to  liis  own  wisdom, 

'I'hy  lord  and  raiser  hath  conferr'd  upon  thee. 

In  three  days  absence  buried  '?  Hath  he  made  thee, 

A  thing  obscure,  almost  without  a  name, 

The  envy  of  great  fortunes  ?     Have  I  graced  thee. 

Beyond  thy  rank,  and  entertain'd  thee,  as 

A  friend,  and  not  a  servant  ?  and  is  this, 

This  impudent  attempt  to  taint  mine  honour, 

The  fair  return  of  both  our  ventured  favours! 

Fran.  Hear  my  excuse. 

Marc.  The  devil  may  jdead  mercy, 
And  with  as  much  assurance,  as  thou  yield  one. 
Burns  lust  so  hot  in  thee  I  or  is  thy  pride 
Grown  uj)  to  such  a  height,  that,  but  a  princess, 
No  woman  can  content  thee  ;  and,  add  to  it. 
His  wife  and  princess,  to  whom  thou  art  tied 
In  all  the  bonds  ot  duty  ? — Head  my  life. 
And  find  one  act  of  mine  so  loo'^ely  carried. 
That  could  invite  a  most  self-loving  fool. 


•  As  that  vice  cannot  reach  you;]  i.  e.  flattery  :  Cov«ter 
deseits  the  old  copies  here,  and  reads,  I  know  not  tor  what 
reason, 

Thnt  vice  can  never  reach,  you! 
His  Achates  follows  him   as  u^oal. 
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Set  off  with  all  that  fortune  could  throw  on  him, 
To  the  least  hope  to  find  way  to  my  favour  ; 
And,  what's  the  worst  mine  enemies  could  wish  me, 
I'll  be  thy  strumpet. 

Fran.  'Tis  acknowledged,  madam, 
That  your  whole  course  of  life  Lath  been  a  pattern 
For  chaste  and  virtuous  women.     In  your  beauty, 
Which  I  first  saw,  and  loved,  as  a  fair  crystal, 
I  read  your  heavenly  mind,  clear  and  untainted  ; 
And  while  the  duke  did  prize  you  to  your  value. 
Could  it  have  been  in  man  to  pay  that  duty, 
I  well  might  envy  him,  but  durst  not  hope 
To  stop  you  in  your  full  career  of  goodness  : 
But  now'  I  find  that  he's  fall'n  from  his  fortune, 
And,  howsoever  he  would  appear  doting, 
Grown  cold  in  his  affection  ;  I  presume, 
From  his  most  barbarous  neglect  of  you. 
To  offer  my  true  service.     Nor  stand  I  bound. 
To  look  back  un  the  courtesies  of  him, 
That,  of  all  living  men,  is  most  unthankful. 

Marc.  Unheard-of  impudence  ! 

Fran.  You'll  say  1  am  modest, 
When  1  have  told  the  story.     Can  lie  tax  me. 
That  have  received  some  worldly  trifles  from  him, 
For  being  ungrateful ;  when  he,  that  first  tasted. 
And  hath  so  long  enjoy'd,  your  sweet  embraces. 
In  which  all  blessings  that  our  frail  condition 
Is  capable  of,  are  wholly  compretiended. 
As  cloy'dwith  happiness,  contemns  the  giver 
Of  his  felicity  !  and,  as  he  reach'd  not 
The  masterpiece  of  mischief  which  he  aims  at, 
Unless  he  pay  those  favours  he  stands  bound  to, 
With  fell  and  deadly  hate  !  — You  think  he  loves  you 
With  unexampled  fervour  ;  nay,  dotes  on  you, 
As  there  were  something  in  you  more  than  woman: 
When,  on  my  knowledi^e,  he  long  since  hath  wish'd 
You  were  among  the  dead  ; — and  I,  you  scorn  so, 
Perhaps,  am  your  preserver. 

Marc.  Bless  me,  good  angels. 
Or  I  am  blasted  !  Lies  so  false  and  wicked. 
And  fashion'd  to  so  damnable  a  purpose, 
Cannot  be  spoken  by  a  human  tongue. 
My  husband  liateme  !  give  thyself  the  lie, 
False  and  accurs'd  !  Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any, 
Can  witness,  never  lady  stood  so  bound 
To  the  unfeign'd  affection  of  her  lord. 
As  I  do  to  my  Sforza.     If  thou  wouldst  work 
Upon  my  weak  credulity,  tell  me,  rather, 
Tliat  the  earth  moves  ;  the  sun  and  stars  stand  still ; 
The  ocean  keeps  nor  floods  nor  ebbs  ;  or  that 
There's  peace  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb  ; 
Or  that  the  ravenous  eagle  and  the  dove 
Keep  in  one  aerie*,  and  bring  up  their  young ; 
Or  any  thing  that  is  averse  to  nature  : 
And  1  will  sooner  credit  it,  than  that 
My  lord  can  think  of  me,  but  as  a  jewel. 
He  loves  more  than  himself,  and  all  the  world. 

Fran.  O  innocence  abused  !  simplicity  cozen'd ! 
It  were  a  sin,  for  which  we  have  no  name, 
To  keep  you  longer  in  this  wilful  error. 
Read  his  affection  here  ; — \_Gives  her  a  paper.'\ — and 

then  observe 
How  dear  he  holds  you  !  'Tis  his  character, 
Which  cunning  yet  could  never  counterfeit. 


•  Or  that  the  ravenous  eagle  and  the  dove 

Kept  in  one  aerie, |  i.  e.  in  one  ncsi.  .Sir.  M.  Mason 
degrades  Massinger  and  iiiniself,  by  reaning,  hWp  in  one 
aviary  !  Such  rashness,  and  such  incompetence,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  do  not  often  meet  ia  one  per^otl. 


Marc.  'Tis  his  hand,  I'm  resolved*  of  it.    I'll  try 

What  the  inscription  is. 
Fran.  Pray  you,  do  so. 

Marc,  [reads.]  You  know  my  pleasure,  and  the  hout 
of  Marcelid's  death,  which  Jail  not  to  execute,  as  you 
will  answer  the  contrary,  not  with  your  head  alone,  but 
with  the  ruin  of'  your  whole  jamilij.  And  this,  vnitten 
with  mine  own  hand,  and  signed  with  my  privy  signet, 
shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 

LoDovico  Sforza, 

I  do  obey  it ;  every  word's  a  poniard, 

And  reaches  to  my  heart.  [5//c  swoons. 

Fran.  What  have  I  done  I 
Madam  !  for  heaven's  sake,  madam  ! — 0  my  fate ! 
I'll  bend  her  body*  :  this  is,  yet,  some  pleasure : 
I'll  kiss  her  into  a  new  life.     Dear  lady  ! — 
She  stirs.     For  the  duke's  sake,  for  Sforza's  sake — 

Marc.  Sforza's !    stand  off ;  though  dead,   1   will 
be  his, 
And  even  my  ashes  shall  abhor  the  touch, 
Of  any  other. — O  unkind,  and  cruel  ! 
Learn,  women,  learn  to  trust  in  one  another  ; 
There  is  no  faith  in  man  :  Sforza  is  false, 
False  to  JMarcelia  ! 

Fran.  But  I  am  true. 
And  live  to  make  you  happy.     All  the  pomp. 
State,  and  observance  you  had,  being  his. 
Compared  to  wliat  you  shall  enjoy,  when  mine, 
Shall  be  no  more  remember'd.     Lose  his  memory, 
And  look  with  cheerful  beams  on  your  new  creature , 
And  know,  what  he  hath  plotted  for  your  good, 
Fate  cannot  alter.     1  f  the  emperor 
Take  not  his  life,  at  his  return  he  dies. 
And  by  my  hand  ;  my  wife,  that  is  his  heir. 
Shall  quickly  follow  : — then  we  reign  alone! 
For  with  this  arm  I'll  swim  througli  seas  of  blood. 
Or  make  a  bridge,  arch'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
But  I  will  grasp  my  aims  in  you,  my  dearest, 
Dearest,  and  best  of  women  |! 

Marc.  Thou  art  a  villain  ! 
All  attributes  of  archvillains  made  into  one. 
Cannot  express  thee.     I  prefer  the  hate 
Of  Sforza   though  it  mark  me  for  the  grave, 
Before  thy  base  affection.  1  am  yet 
Pure  and  unspotted  in  my  true  love  to  him  ; 
Nor  shall  it  be  corrupted,  though  he's  tainted  : 
Nor  will  1  part  with  innocence,  because 
He  is  found  guilty.     For  thyself,  thou  art 
A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  devil  himself, 
I  do  detest  and  scorn. 

Fran.  Thou,  then,  art  nothing  : 


•  'Tis  his  hand,  J'm  resolved  of  it.]      I  am  convinced  of 
it:  so  the  word   is  IVequently  used    by  Massinjjtfr's  cuntem 
poraries.     Tlins  Fletcher,  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess : 
"  But  be  they  tar  Irom  ine  with  ihiir  fond  tenor! — 
1  am  resolved  my  Chloe  yet  is  true." 
And  Webster,  in  the  H  kite  Devil: 
"  I  atn  resolved, 

Were  there  a  second  paradise  to  lose. 
This  devil  would  betray  it." 
t  I'll  bend   her  body  ;]— to  try  if  there  be  any  life  in  i 
Thus,  in  the  Maid  s  Tragedy  : 

"  I've  heard,  if  there  be  any  life,  bnt  bow 

The  body  thus,  and  it  will  show  it<eli." 

J  But  /will  LMa'p  my  aims  in  you,  my  dearest. 

Dearest,  and  best  of  women  !]  It  would  scarcely  be  ere 
dited,  if  we  had  not  the  proof  before  us,  that  for  this  bold  and 
animated  expression,  wliich  is  ihat  of  both  th*-  quarios,  Mr. 
M.  Mason  ^hould  presume  to  print.  But  I  will  grasp  you  in 
my*  arms,  in  the  tame  rant  of  nioilern  comedy.  Co.veter'i 
readinti  is  simple  nonsense,  whicii  is  better  than  Kpccioui 
sophislicdtion,  as  it  cxrites  suspicion. 
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Tby  life  is  in  mv  power,  disdainful  woman ! 
Think  on't,  and  lreml)le. 

Mure.  No,  though  thou  wert  now 
To  pluv  thy  hangman's  part. — Thou  well  may'st  he 
My  executioner,  and  art  only  fit 
For  such  emplovment ;  but  ne'er  hope  to  have 
The  least  grace  from  me.     I  will  never  see  thee, 
liui  as  the  shame  of  men  :  so,  with  my  curses 
Of  horror  to  thv  conscience  in  this  life, 
And  pains  in  hell  hereafter,  I  spit  at  thee  ; 
And,  making  haste  to  make  my  peace  with  heaven, 
Expect  thee  as  my  hangman.  [Eijt. 


Fran.  I  am  lost 

In  the  discovery  of  this  fatal  secret. 

Curs'd  hope,  that  flatter'd  me,  that  wrongs  could 
make  her 

A  stranger  to  her  goodness  !  all  my  plots 

Turn  back  upon  myself;  but  I  am  in, 

And  must  go  on  :  and,  since  I  have  put  off 

From  the  sliore  of  innocence,  guilt  be  now  my  pilot ! 

Revenge  first  wrought  me*;  murder's  his  twin- 
brother  : 

One  deadly  sin,  then,  help  to  cure  another  ;       [Eatt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Imperial  Camp,  Before  Pavia. 
Enter  Medina,  Hernando,  and  Alphovso, 

Med.  The  spoil,  the   spoil  ?  'tis  that  the   soldier 
fights  for. 
Our  victory,  as  yet,  affords  us  nothing 
But  wounds  and  empty  ijonour.     We  have  pass'd 
The  hazard  of  a  dreadful  day,  and  forced 
A  passage  with  our  swords  through  all  the  dangers 
That,  page-like,  wait  on  the  success  of  war  ; 
And  now  expect  reward. 

Hern.  Hell  put  it  in 
The  enemy's  mind  to  be  desperate,  and  hold  out ! 
Yieldings  and  i  ompositions  will  undo  us  ; 
And  what  is  tliat  way  given,  for  the  most  part. 
Comes  to  the  emperor's  coffers,  to  defray 
The  cliaige  of  the  great  action,  as  'tis  rumour'd  ; 
When,   usually,    some   thing  in   grace,    that   ne'er 

heard 
The  cannon's  roaring  tongue,  but  at  a  triumph, 
I'uts  m,  and  for  his  intercession  shares 
All  that  v.e  fought  for  ;  the  poor  soldier  left 
To  starve,  or  fill  up  hospitals. 

Alph.   But,  when 
We  enter  towns  by  force,  and  carve  ourselves, 
Pleasure  with  pillage,  and  the  richest  wines, 
Open  our  shrtink-up  veins,  and  pour  into  them 
New  blood  and  fervour 

Med.  1  long  to  be  at  it ; 
To  see  these  chuffs*,  that  every  day  may  spend 
A  soldier's  entertainment  for  a  year, 
Yet  make  a  third  meal  of  a  bunch  of  raisinsf  : 


•  To  see  these  chuffs,]  So  it  stood  in  every  edition  before 
Mr.  iM.  Mason's,  wlien  it  was  altered  to  choughs,  ■Mn\  ex- 
plained in  a  note,  to  mean  vuiypies  !  What  niagpieo  could 
have  to  do  here,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  puz/Jcd  the  editor, 
had  he  thoutiht  at  all  on  the  subject,  to  <liscover  The  truth 
is,  that  chuff  is  the  genuine  word  :  it  is  always  used  in  a  bad 
«eu  e,  anl  means  a  coarse  unmannered  clown,  at  once  sordid 
and  wealthy. 

t  Yet  make  a  third  meal  of  a  bunch  o/"  rais;ns :]  So  all  the 
old  copies :  and  so,  indeed,  Coxeter ;  but  Mr.  M.  Mason, 
whose  sit;acity  notlunu  escapes,  dett^cted  the  poet's  bluiidir, 
and  for  third  suggested,  nay,  actually  printed,  thin.  "  Ihi- 
passage,"  ijuoth  i.e,  "  appears  to  be  erroneous  :  the  making 
a  third  meal  of  raisin  ,  if  they  made  two  good  meals  be  ore, 
would  be  no  proof  of  penuriousness.    I  therefoie  read  th  n." 

Seriou^ly,  was  ever  alteration  so  capricious,  was  ever  rea- 
Boning  so  absurd  ?  Where  is  it  said  th.it  these  chufls  "  had 
made  two  i,'()(.d  meals  before?"  Is  not  the  whole  tend.niy 
of  the  spe.ch  to  siicw  that  they  starved  tlitnist  Ives  in  tie 
midst  of  .tl)i;i)iiance  ?  and  are  not  the  reproaches  such,  as  have 
been  cast,  in  all   ages,  by  men  of  Medina's  stamp,  on  the 


These  sponges,  that  suck  up  a  kingdom's  fat, 
Battenmg  like  scarabs  t  in  the  duuir  of  peace, 
To  be  squeezed  out  by  the  rough  hand  of  war ; 
And  all  that  their  whole  lives  have  heap'd  together; 
By  cozenage,  perjury,  or  sordid  thrift, 
With  one  gripe  to  be  ravish'd. 

Hern.   I  would  be  tousing 
Their  fair  madonas,  that  in  little  dogs, 
Monkeys,  and  paraquittos,  consume  thousands: 
Yet,  fur  the  advancement  of  a  noble  action, 
Repine  to  part  with  a  poor  piece  of  eight : 
W^ar's  plagues  upon  them  !  I  have  seen  them  stop 
Their  scornful  noses  first,  then  seem  to  swoon. 
At  sight  of  a  buff  jerkin,  if  it  were  not 
Perfumed,  and  hid  with  gold  :  vet  these  nice  wantons, 
Spurr'd  on  by  lust,cover'd  in  some  disguise, 
To  meet  some  rough  court-stalli^m,  and  be  leap'd 
Durst  enter  into  any  common  brothel. 
Though  all  varieties  of  stink  contend  there  j 
Yet  praise  the  entertainment. 

Med.  I  may  live 
To  see  the  tatter'd'st  rascals  of  my  troop 
Drag  them  out  of  their  closets  with  a  vengeance; 
When  neither  threatening,  flattering,  kneeling,  how- 
ling. 
Can  ransome  one  j)Oor  jewel,  or  redeem 
Themselves,  from  their  blunt  wooing. 

Hern.  My  main  hope  is, 
To  begin  the  sport  at  Milan  :  there's  enough, 
And  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure  we  can  wish  for. 
To  satisfy  the  most  covetous. 

Alph.  Every  day. 
We  look  for  a  remove. 

Med.  For  Lodowick  Sforza, 
The  duke  of  Milan,  I,  on  mine  own  knowledge, 


sober   and    frugal  cilisren,   who    lived    within   his   income t 
•'  Surely,"  says  IMotwell,  in  the  City  Match, 
"  Surf  ly,  myself, 

Cipher  his  ftctor,  and  an  ancient  cat. 
Did  keep  strict  diet,  h.id  our  Spanish  fare. 
Four  t)lives  among  three  I     My  uncle  would 
Louk  fat  with  fasting;  I  have  known  him  surfeit 
Upon  a-  hunch  of  raisins,  swoon  at  sight 
Oi  a  whole  joint,  and  rise  an  epicure 
From  half  an  orange." 
♦  Revenge  first  imoi/g/it  me,  &c.]    The  reader  should  not 
suffer  these  hints,  of  vvhicti  he  will  find   several   in  the  suc- 
ceeding p;ige-,  to  escape  him  :  tliey  are   not  thrown  out  at 
random  by  Massinger,  but  intended  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  dreadful  retaliation  which  follows. 

t    liattening   like  scarab*  |     Scarabs  mears   beetles.     M. 
Mason.     Very  true;  and  beetles  means  scarabs  1 
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Can  say  tlms  much  :  he  is  too  much  a  sohlier, 
Too  confident  of  his  own  worth,  too  rich  too. 
And  understands  too  well  the  emperor  hates  him, 
To  hope  for  composition. 

Alph.  On  my  life, 
We  need  not  fear  his  coming  in  '. 

Hern.  On  mine, 
I  do  not  wish  it :   I  liad  rather  that. 
To  shew  his  valour,  he'd  put  us  to  the  trouble 
To  fetch  him  in  by  the  ears. 

Med.  The  emperor. 

Flimrish.     Enter  Charles,  Pescaha.  ami  Attendants 

Chart.  You   make    me    wonder: — nay,   it   is   no 
counsel  t. 
You  may  partake  it,  gentlemen :   who'd  have  thought, 
That  he,  that  scorn 'd  our  y)rotFer'd  amity 
When  he  was  sued  to,  sliould,  ere  he  be  summon'd 
(VVhether  persuaded  to  it  by  base  fear. 
Or  flatter'd  by  false  hope,  which,  'tis  uncertain,) 
First  kneel  for  mercy  ? 

Med.  When  your  majesty 
Shall  please  to  instruct  us  who  it  is,  we  may 
Admire  it  with  you 

Charl.  Who,  but  the  duke  of  Milan, 
The  right  hand  of  the  French  !  of  all  that  stand 
In  our  displeasure,  whom  necessity 
Compels  to  seek  our  favour,  I  would  have  sworn 
Sforza  had  been  the  last. 

Hern.  And  should  be  writ  so, 
In  the  list  of  those  you  pardon.     Would  his  city 
Had  rather  held  us  out  a  siege,  like  Troy, 
Than,  bv  a  feign'd  submission,  he  should  cheat  you 
Of  a  just  revenge  ;  or  us,  of  those  fair  glories 
We  have  sweat  blood  to  purchase ! 

Med.   With  your  honour 
You  cannot  hear  him. 

Alph.  The  sack  alone  of  Milan 
Will  pay  the  army. 

Charl.  I  am  not  so  weak, 
To  be  wrought  on,  as  you  fear;  nor  ignorant 
T])at  money  is  the  sinew  of  the  war : 
And  on  Avhat  terms  soever  he  seek  peace, 
'Tis  in  our  power  to  grant  it,  or  deny  it : 
Yet,  for  our  glory,  and  to  shew  him  that 
We've  brought  him  on  his  knees,  it  is  resolved 
To  hear  him  as  a  suppliant.     Bring  him  in  ; 
But  let  him  see  the  eftVcts  of  our  just  anger, 
In  the  guard  that  you  make  for  him. 

[^Exit  Pescara, 

Hern.  I  am  now 
Familiar  with  the  issue  ;  all  plagues  on  it  ! 
He  will  appear  in  some  dejected  habit, 
His  countenance  suitable,  and,  for  his  order, 
A  rope  about  his  neck  :  then  kneel,  and  tell 
Old  stories,  what  a  worthy  thing  it  is 
To  have  power,  and  not  to  use  it ;  then  add  to  that, 
A  tale  of  king  Tigranes,  and  great  Pompey, 
Who  said,  forsooth,  and  wisely  !  'Twas  more  honour 
To  make  a  king,  than  kill  one  ;  which,  a})plied 
To  the  emperor,  and  himself,  a  pardon's  granted 
To  him,  an  enemy ;  and  we,  his  servants, 
Condemn'd  to  beggary. 

•        Alph.  On  my  life 

We  n^ed  not  fear  hiv  coming  in.l  His  surrender  of  himself. 
Hernando,  in  Uie  nt-^^l  sr*"**-'!!!  pliiys  npon  the  word. 

t nay,  it  is  no  counsel,)    i.  e.  no  secret:   so 

in  Cupid's  Revenge  : 

" 1  would  worry  her. 

As  never  cur  was  worrier),  I  would,  neighbour. 

Till  my  teeth  met  I  know  where  ;  but  that  is  cowisfl." 


Med.  Yonder  he  comes  ; 
But  not  as  you  expected. 

Be-enier  Pescara  with  Sforza* 

Alph.  He  looks  as  if 
lie  would  out  face  his  dangers. 

Hern.  I  am  cozen 'd  : 
A  suitor   in  the  devil's  name  ! 

Med.  Hear  him  speak. 

Sj'or.  I  come  not,  emperor,  to  invade  thy  mercy, 
By  fawning  on  thy  fortune  ;  nor  bring  with  me 
Excuses,  or  denials.     I  profess, 
And  with  a  good  man's  confidence,  even  this  instant 
Tl)at  I  am  in  thy  power,  I  was  thine  enemy  ; 
Thy  deadly  and  vow'd  enemy  :  one  that  wislvtd 
Confusion  to  thy  person  and  estates  ; 
And  with  my  utmost  powers,  and  deepest  counsels, 
H;id  they  been  tru))'^  folio w'd,  further'd  it. 
Nor  will  I  now,  although  my  neck  were  under 
The  hangman's  axe,  with  one  poor  syllable 
Confess,  but  that  I  honour'd  the  French  king, 
More  than  thyself,  and  all  men, 

Med.  By  saint  Jaques, 
This  is  no  flartery 

Hern.  There  is  fire  and  spii'it  in't ; 
But  not  long-lived,  I  hoj)e. 

Sjor.  Now  give  me  leave. 
My  hate  aj^ainst  thyself,  and  love  to  him 
Freely  acknowledged,  to  give  up  the  reasons 
That  made  me  so  affected  :   In  my  wants 
I  ever  found  liim  faithful  ;  had  supplies 
Of  men  and  monies  from  him  ;  and  my  hopes. 
Quite  sunk,  were,  by  his  grace,  buoy'd  up  again: 
He  was,  indeed,  to  me,  as  my  good  angel. 
To  guard  me  from  all  dangers.     I  dare  speak, 
Nay,  must  and  will,  his  praise  now,  in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key,  as  when  he  was  thy  equal. 
The  benefits  he  sow'd  in  me,  met  not 
Unthankful  ground,  but  yielded  him  his  own 
Wi*h  fair  increase,  and  I  still  glory  in  it. 
And,  though  my  fortunes,  poor,  compared  to  his, 
And  Milan,  weigh 'd  viith  France,  appear  as  nothing, 
Are  in  thy  fury  burnt,  let  it  be  mention'd. 
They  served  but  as  small  tapers  to  attend 
The  solemn  flame  at  this  great  funeral  *  : 
And  with  them  I  will  gladly  waste  myself, 
Rather  than  undergo  the  imputation 
Of  being  base,  or  unthankful. 

Alph.  Nobly  spoken! 

Hern.  I  do  begin,  I  know  not  why,  to  hate  him 
Less  than  I  did. 

Sfor.  If  that,  then,  to  be  grateful 
For  courtesies  received,  or  not  to  leave 
A  friend  in  his  necessities,  be  a  crime 
Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Avhich  other  nations 
I'hat,  like  you,  aim'd  at  empire,  loved,  and  cherish *d 
Where'er  they  found  it,  Sforza  brings  his  head 
To  pay  the  forfeit.     Nor  come  I  as  a  slave, 
Pinion'd  and  fetter'd,  in  a  s(]ualid  weed. 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  kneeling  and  howling. 
For  a  forestall'd  remission  :  that  were  poor. 
And  would  but  shame  thy  victory  ;  for  conquest 
Over  base  foes,  is  a  captivity, 
And  not  a  triumph.     1  ne'er  fear'd  to  die, 
Rlore  than  1  wish'd  to  live.     When  I  had  reach'd 
My  ends  in  being  a  duke,  1  wore  these  robes, 


• aMiiis  grrat  ftttifral :]     Mr.  M.  Mason. 

whether  by  design  or  not,  I  will  not  >ay,  read*,  his  great 
funeral:  meaning:,  perhaps,  the  French  kiui;'s;  but  'he  otrt 
reading  is  better  in  every  respect. 
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This  crown  upon  mv  head,  and  to  my  side 

This  sword  was  g^irt  ;  and  witness  truth,  that,  now 

'Tis  in  another's  power  when  1  shall  j)art 

^Vith  them  and  lite  together,  I'm  the  same  : 

iM y  veuis  then  did  not.  swell  with  pride ;  nor  now 

Shrink  thev  for  tear.     Know,  sir,  that  Sforza  stands 

Prepared  for  either  fortune. 

Heru.  As  I  live, 
I  do  b»'g;in  stranpjely  to  love  this  fellow  ; 
And  could  part  with  three  (piarters  of  my  share  in 
The  promised  spoil,  to  save  him. 

Sjor.  But,  if  example 
Of  my  fidelity  to  tlie  French,  whose  honours, 
Titles,  and  glories,  are  now  mix'd  with  yours, 
As  brooks,  devour'd  by  rivers,  lose  their  names, 
Has  power  to  invite  you  to  make  him  a  friend. 
That  hath  given  evident  proof,  he  knows  to  love, 
And  to  be  thankful  ;  this  my  crown,  now  yours. 
You  may  restore  me,  and  in  me  instruct       [change, 
These    brave    commanders,    should     your    fortune 
Which  now  I  wish  not,  what  they  may  expect 
From  noble  enemies,  for  being  faithful. 
The  charges  of  the  war  1  will  defray. 
And,  what  you  may,  not  witliout  hazard,  force, 
Bring  freely  to  you  :   I'll  prevent  the  cries 
Of  miirJcr'd  infants,  and  of  ravish'd  maids, 
Which,  in  a  city  sack'd,  call  on  heaven's  justice, 
And  stop  the  course  of  glorious  victories  : 
And,  when  I  know  the  captains  and  the  soldiers. 
That  have  in  the  late  battle  done  be^t  service, 
And  are  to  be  rewarded,  I  myself. 
According  to  their  quality  and  merits, 
W  ill  see  them  largely  recompensed. — I  liave  said, 
And  now  expect  my  sentence. 

Alph.  By  this  light, 
Tis  a  brave  gentleman. 

Med.  How  like  a  block 
The  emperor  sits ! 

Hern.  He  hath  deliver 'd  reasons*. 
Especially  in  his  purpose  to  enrich 
Such  as  fought  bravely,  I  myself  am  one, 
1  care  not  who  knows  it,  as  I  wonder  that 
He  can  be  so  stupid.     Now  he  begins  to  stir : 
Mercy,  an't  be  thy  will ! 

Churl.  Thou  hast  so  far 
Outgone  my  expectation,  noble  Sforza, 
For  such  I  hold  thee  ; — and  true  constancy. 
Raised  on  a  brave  foundation,  bears  such  palm 
And  privilege  with  it,  that  where  we  beiiold  it, 
Though  in  an  enemy,  it  does  command  us 
To  love  and  honour  it.     By  my  future  hopes, 
I  am  glad,  for  thy  sake,  that,  in  seeking  favour, 
Tliou  didst  not  borrow  of  vice  her  indirect, 
Crooked,  and  abject  means  ;  and  for  mine  own, 
'i'hat  since  my  purposes  must  now  be  changed, 
Touching  thy  life  a:id  fortunes,  the  world  cannot 
Tax  me  of  levi'y  in  my  settled  coun-els  ; 
I  being  neither  wrought  by  tempting  bribes, 
Nor  servile  flattery  ;  but  forced  into  it 
By  a  fair  war  of  virtue. 

•  He  hath  deliver' d  re. \sons,'  Hernando  eviilently  means 
to  say  that  Sioi/,.«  h.is  >pukt-n  ratiniiallv ,  isptci.illy  in  ex- 
pressing liis  piirpo-e  i»f  eiiiic.liin<4  th>.?e  vvliu  tuuglit  br.ively  : 
the  won!  reasons  in  the  plural  will  not  express  that  sense. 
M.  Mason. 

He  therefore  alters  it  to  reason!  To  attempt  to  prove  tt>at 
the  old  copies  are  ri^ht,  woiil  i  be  snpiiHiioii-  :— but  I  c.innot 
refk"<  t,  without  some  indignation,  on  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  Mr.  M.  Masun  has  given  this  speech.  He  first 
deprives  it  <>f  metre  and  sense,  and  theu  bui'-ls  up  new  read- 
iuijs  on  his  own  blunders. 


Hern.  This  sounds  well. 

Churl.  All  former  passages  of  hate  be  buried  : 
For  thus  with  open  arms  1  met4  thy  love, 
And  as  a  friend  emlirace  it ;  and  so  far 
I  am  from  robbing  thee  of  the  least  honour. 
That  with  my  hands,  to  make  it  sit  the  faster, 
I  set  thy  crown  once  more  upon  thy  head  ; 
And  do  not  only  style  thee,  Duke  of  .Milan, 
But  vow  to  keep  thee  so.     Yet,  not  to  take 
From  others  to  liive  oidy  to  myself*, 
I  will  not  hinder  your  magnificence 
To  my  commanders,  neither  will  1  urge  it  ; 
But  in  that,  as  in  all  things  else,  1  leave  )ou 
To  be  your  own  disposer. 

[^Flourish.  Exit  with  Attendants. 

Sfor.  I\lay  I  live 
To  st-al  my  loyalty,  though  with  loss  of  life. 
In  some  brave  service  worthy  Cifsar's  favour. 
And  I  shall  die  most  happy  !   Gentlemen, 
Receive  me  to  your  loves  :  and  if  henceforth 
There  can  arise  a  dift'erence  between  us, 
It  shall  be  in  a  noble  emulation 
Who  hath  the  fairest  sword,  or  dare  go  farthest. 
To  figlit  for  Charles  the  emperor. 

Hern.   We  embrace  you, 
As  one  well  read  in  all  the  points  of  honour* 
And  there  we  are  your  scholars. 

Sfor.  True  ;  but  such 
As  far  outstrii)  the  master.     We'll  contend 
In  love  hereafter ;  in  the  mean  time,  pray  you. 
Let  me  discharge  my  debt,  and,  as  an  earnest 
Of  what's  to  come,  divide  this  cabinet : 
In  the  small  bodv  of  it  there  are  jewels 
Will  yield  a  hundred  thousand  pistolets. 
Which  honour  me  to  receive. 

Med.  You  bind  us  to  you.  [his  presence, 

Sjor.  And   when  great  (.'harles  commands  me  to 
If  you  will  plea.se  to  excuse  my  abrupt  departure, 
Designs  that  most  concern  me,  next  this  mer/cy. 
Calling  me  home,  I  shall  hereafter  meet  you, 
And  gratify  the  favour. 

Hern.  In  this,  and  all  things, 
We  are  your  servants. 

Sjor.  A  name  I  ever  owe  you. 

[^Eieunt  Medina,  Hernando,  and  Alphonm. 

Pesc.  So,  sir  ;  this  tempest  is  well  overblown. 
And  all  things  fall  out  to  our  wishes :  but, 
In  my  opinion,  this  quick  return, 
Before  you've  made  a  party  in  the  court 
Among  the  great  ones,  (for  these  needy  captains 
Have  little  power  in  peace,)  may  beget  danger, 
At  least  suspicion. 

Sjor.   Where  true  honour  lives, 
Doubt  hath  no  being  :   I  desire  no  pawn 
Beyond  an  emperor's  word,  for  my  assurance. 
Besides,  Pescara,  to  thy.self,  of  all  men, 
I  will  confess  iny  weakness : — thotigh  my  state 
And  crown's  restored  me,  though  I  am  in  grace, 
And  that  a  little  stay  might  be  a  step 
To  greater  honours,  I  must  hence.     Alas  ! 
I  live  not  here  ;  my  wife,  my  wife  Pescara +, 

■Yet,  not  to  talie 


From  others,  to  give  only  to  inyselt',1  Tiii.s  is  the  reading 
of  all  the  old  copies,  and  nothing  can  be  dearer  than  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper.  The  modern  editors,  however,  ihcos« 
to  we.iken  both  the  sense  and  the  seiitinient,  hy  a  conceit  of 
their  own  :  tiicy  (<rint, toyivetmly  to  thvseli! 

\ my  vnfe,  my  wife,  Pescara,]  Mr.  M.  Ma.«on 

feebly  and  unmctricrtlly  reads, my  w'rfe,  Pescara.    Ther* 

is  great  beauty  in  the  repetition  ;  it  is,  besides,  perfectly  la 
character. 
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Being  absent,  I  am  dead.     Prithee,  excuse, 
And  do  not  chide,  for  friendship's  sake,  my  fondness, 
But  ride  along  with  me  ;  I'll  give  you  reasons. 
And  strong  ones,  to  plead  for  me. 

Peso.   Use  your  own  pleasure  ; 
I'll  bear  you  compciny. 

Sfor.  Farewell,  grief!  I  am  stored  with 
Two  blessings  most  desired  in  human  life, 
A.  constant  friend,  an  unsuspected  wife.         [^Exeunt. 


SCENE   11.— Milan. — A  Room  in  the  Castle*. 
Enter  an  Officer  with  Graccho. 

Offic.  What  I  did,  I  had  warrant  for ;  you  have 
tasted 
My  office  gently,  and  for  those  soft  strokes, 
Flea-bitings  to  the  jerks  I  could  have  lent  you, 
There  does  belong  a  feeling. 

Graf.  Must  I  pay 
For  being  tormented,  and  dishonour'd  ? 

Offic.  Fie  !  no,  [out 

Your  honour's  not  impair'd  in't,     What's  the  letting 
Of  a  little  corrupt  bloodf,  and  the  next  way  too? 
There  is  no  surgeon  like  me,  to  take  off 
A  courtier's  itch  that's  rampant  at  great  ladies, 
pr  turns  knave  for  preferment,  or  grows  proud 
Of  his  rich  cloaks  and  suits,  though  got  by  brokage. 
And  so  forgets  his  betters. 

Crac.  Very  good,  sir : 
But  am  I  the  first  man  of  quality 
That  e'er  came  under  your  fingers  ? 

Offic.  Not  by  a  thousand  ; 
And  they  have  said  1  have  a  lucky  hand  too : 
Both  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  have  bow'd 
Under  this  sceptre.     I  have  had  a  fellow 
That  could  endite,  forsooth,  and  make  fine  metres 
To  tinkle  in  the  ears  of  ignorant  madams. 
That,  for  defaming  of  great  men,  was  sent  me 
Threadbare  and  lousy,  and  in  three  days  after, 
Discharged  by  another  that  set  him  on,  I  have  seen 
Cap  a  pi6  gallant,  and  his  stripes  wash'd  off       [him 
With  oil  of  angels.| 

Grac.  'Twas  a  sovereign  cure. 
Offic.  There  was  a  sectary  too,  that  would  not  be 
Conformable  to  the  orders  of  the  church, 
Nor  yield  to  any  argument  of  reason, 
But  still  rail  at  authority,  brought  to  me. 
When  I  had  worm'd  his  tongue,  and  truss'd  his 

haunches. 
Grew  a  fine  pulpitman,  and  was  beneficed : 
Had  he  not  cause  to  thank  me  ] 

Grac.  There  was  physic 
Was  to  the  purpose. 

Offic.  Now,  for  women,  sir. 
For  your  more  consolation,  1  could  tell  you 
Twenty  fine  stories,  but  I'll  end  in  one. 
And  'tis  the  last  that's  memorable. 

Grac.  Prithee,  do ; 
For  I  grow  weary  of  thee. 


•  Milan.  A  Boom  in  the  Castle.]  Here  too  Coxetcr  prints, 
**  Scene  changes  to  Fistif"  and  here  too  lie  is  followed  by 
tfte  "  most  Jicciiraie  of  editor?,"  Mr.  M.  Mason. 

♦  O/a  little  corrupt  blood,]  So  the  old  copies  ;  the  modern 
editors  read,  Of  a  little  corrupted  blood.'  This  reduces  the 
line  to  very  }iOod  prose,  which  is  indeed  its  only  merit. 

I  With  oil  of  iu\gi.h]  It  may  be  just  necessary  to  observe, 
that  this  ii  a  pleasant  allubiou  to  the  gold  coin  of  that  name. 


Offic.  There  was  lately* 
A  fine  she-waiter  in  the  court,  that  doted 
Extremely  of  a  gentleman,  that  had 
His  main  dejiendence  on  a  hignior's  favour 
I  will  not  name,  but  could  not  compass  him 
On  any  terms.     This  wanton  at  dead  midnight, 
Was  found  at  the  exercise  behind  the  arras. 
With  the  'foresaid  signior  :  he  got  clear  off. 
But  she  was  seized  on,  and,  to  save  liis  honoui, 
Endured  the  lash  ;  and,  though  I  made  her  often 
Curvet  and  caper,  she  would  never  tell 
Who  play'd  at  ])ushpir  with  her. 

Grac.  But  what  follow'd? 
Prithee  be  brief. 

Off^c.  Why  this,  sir  :  She,  deliver'd. 
Had  store  of  crowns  assign'  her  by  her  patron. 
Who  forced  the  gentleman,  to  save  her  credit, 
To  marry  her,  and  sav  he  was  the  party 
Found  in  lob's  pound  ;   so  she,  that,  before,  gladly 
Would   have  been  his  whore,  reigns  o'er  him  as  bis 

wife ; 
Nor  dares  he  grumble  at  it.     Speak  but  truth,  then, 
Is  not  mv  office  lucky  ? 

Grac.  Go,  there's  for  thee; 
But  what  will  be  my  fortune? 

Offic  If  you  thrive  not 
After  that  soft  correction,  come  again. 

Gruc.  I  thank  you,  knave. 

Offic.  And  then,  knave,  I  will  fit  you.  [Exit. 

Grac.  Whipt  like  a  rogue!  no  lighter  punishment 
serve 
To  balance  with  a  little  mirth  ;   't  is  well. 
My  credit  sunk  for  ever,  I  am  now 
Fit  company  only  for  pages  and  for  footboys. 
That  have  perused  the  porter's  lodgef. 

Enter  Julio  and  GiovanniJ. 

Giov.  See,  Julio, 
Yonder  the  proud  slave  is ;  how  he  looks  now, 
After  his  castigation  ! 

Jul.  As  he  came 
From  a  close  fight§  at  sea  under  the  hatches. 
With  a  she-Dunkirk,  that  was  shot  before 


•  Offic.  There  wag  lately ,  Sic.''  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
this  lively  story  wa^  founded  in  fact,  and  well  understood  by 
the  poet's  conteuipuraries.  The  courtiers  were  not  slow  in 
indemnifying  themselves  for  the  morose  and  {jloomy  hours 
which  they  had  passed  during  the  last  iwo  or  three  jears  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  ihe  co.irse  and  inelegant  manners  of  James, 
which  bordered  clo.sely  on  licentiousness,  atioided  them 
ample  opportunities. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  read<r,  that  wher- 
ever our  old  dramatists  laid  the  scene  of  thiir  plays,  the 
habits  and  manners  of  them  are,  generally  speaking,  as  truly 
English  as  the  language. 

i~  Fit  company  for  page$  and  for  footboys. 

That  have  perused  the  porter's  lodge.]  i.  e.  that  have 
been  whip  there.  The  porter's  lodjie,  in  our  author's  days, 
when  the  great  claimed,  and,  indeed,  frequently  exercised, 
the  right  of  chastising  their  servants,  was  the  usual  place  of 

punishment.     Thus  Shirley,  in  the  Grateful  Servant : 

"  My  friend,  what  make  you  here  ?  Begone,  begone,  I  say: 
—  there  is  a  porter's  lodge  tlse,  where  you  may  have  due 
chastisement." 

+  Enter  Julio  and  Giovanni]  This  has  been  hitherto 
printed.  Enter  two  Gentlemen,  though  one  of  them  is  nnme- 
oiately  named.  Not  to  multiply  characters  unnecessarily,  I 
have  supposed  them  to  be  the  same  that  appear  with  Graccho, 
in  the  tirst  scene  of  the  first  act. 

$  Jul.  Ashe  came 

From  a  close  fght,  &c.]  Our  old  poets  made  very  free 
with  one  another's  property  :  it  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  their  literary  lapine  did  not  originate  in  poverty,  for 
they  gave  as  liberally  as  they  took.  1  his  speech  has  bceti 
"  tonveyul"  by  Fletcher  into  his  excellenl  comedy  of  tht 
Elder  Brothtr: 
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Between  wind  and  water  ;  and  he  kaih  sprung  a  leak 
Or  I  am  cozen'd.  [too, 

Giov.  Lei's  be  merry  with  him. 

Grac.  How  tliey  stare  at  me!  am  I  turn'd  to  an 
The  wonder,  gentlemen]  [owl? 

Jul.  I  read  this  morning, 
Strange  stories  of  the  passive  fortitude 
Of  men  in  former  ages,  which  I  thought 
Impossible,  and  not  to  be  believed  : 
But,  now  I  look  on  you  my  wonder  ceases. 

Grac.  The  reason,  sir  ? 

Jul.   Why,  sir,  you  have  been  whipt, 
Whipt,  signior  Gruccho  ;  and  the  whip,  I  take  it, 
Is,  to  a  gentleman,  the  greatest  trial 
That  may  be  of  his  ])atience. 

Grac.  Sir,  I'll  call  you 
To  a  strict  account  for  this. 

Giov.  I'll  not  deal  witli  you. 
Unless  I  have  a  beadle  for  my  second ; 
And  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Jul.  Farewell,  poor  Graccho. 

[^Ejieunt  Julio  and  Giovanni. 

Grac.  Better  and  better  still.     If  ever  wrongs 
Could  teach  a  wretch  to  find  the  way  to  vengeance, 

Enter  Fuancisco  and  a  Servant. 

Hell  now  inspire  me!     How,  the  lord  protector  ! 
Aly  judge  ;  I  thank  him  !      Whither  thus  in  private? 
I  will  not  see  him.  [Sfa/tdi  aside. 

Fran.  If  I  am  sought  for, 
Say  1  am  indisposed,  and  will  not  hear 
Or  suits,  or  suitors. 

Serv.  But,  sir,  if  the  princess 
Enquire,  what  shall  I  answer? 

Fran.  Say,  I  am  rid* 
Abroad  to  take  the  air  ;  but  by  no  means 
Let  her  know  I'm  in  court. 

Serv.  So  I  shall  tell  her.  \^Exit. 

Fiait'  Within  tliere,  ladies ! 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gentlew.  My  good  lord,  your  pleasure? 

Fran.  Prithee,  let  me  beg  thy  favour  for  access 
To  the  dutchess. 

Gentlew.  In  good  sooth,  my  lord,  I  dare  not ; 
She's  very  private. 

Fran.  Come,  there's  gold  to  buy  thee 
A  new  gown,  and  a  rich  one. 

Gentlew.  I  once  sworef 
If  e'er  I  lost  my  maidenhead,  it  should  be 
AVith  a  great  lord,  as  you  are  ;  and  1  know  not  how, 
I  feel  a  yielding  inclination  in  me, 
If  you  have  appetite. 


-They  look  ruefully, 


A*,  they  had  newly  come  from  a  van'ting  house, 
And  had  been  quite  shol  throiitjh  between  wind  and  water 
By  a  she-Dunkirk,  and  had  ^p^ung  a  leak,  sir." 
T  charge  Ihe  p«Uy  depredation  on  Flelcher,  because  the  pub- 
liration  of  the   Duke  of  Milan  preceded   that  of  the  Elder 
Brother,  by  man_\  years. 
•  Fran.  Say  I  am  rid 

Abroad,  &c.]    So  the  rid  copies:  the  modern  editors,  with 
equal  accuracy  ard  elegance, 

•Say  I'm  rode 
Abroad,  i.c. 
+  I  once  Kwore^:  Botli  the  quartos  have  a  mareinal  hemis 
tich  here  ;  they  read,  'I'his  will  tempt  me  ;  an  addition  of  tlie 
prompter,  or  an  unnecessary  interpol.ition  ot  llie  copyist, 
which  spoils  the  metre.  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  have 
Advanced  it  into  the  \&x* 


Fran.  Pox  on  thy  maidenhead  ! 
Where  is  thy  lady  ? 

Gentlew-  If  you  venture  on  h»>r, 
She's  walking  in  the  gallerv  ;  perlups. 
You  will  lind  her  less  tractable. 

Fran.  Bring  me  to  her. 

Gentlew.  I   fear  you'll    have   cold  entertainment, 
when  [tion 

You  are  at  your  journey's  end  ;  and    'twere   discre- 
To  take  a  snatch  by  the  wav- 

Fran.  Prithee,  leave  fooling  : 
My  page  waits  in  the  lobby  ;  give  him  sweetmeats  ', 
He  is  tiiiin'd  up*  for  his  master's  ease. 
And  he  will  cool  thee.     [Exeunt  Fran,  and  Gentlew 

Grac.  A  brave  discovery  beyond  niv  hope, 
A  plot  even  ofler'd  to  my  hand  to  work  on  ! 
If  1  am  dull  now,  mav  1  live  and  die 
The  scorn  of  worms  and  slaves  ! — Let  me  consider; 
My  h»dy  and  her  mother  first  committed, 
In  the  favour  of  the  dutchess,  and  1  whipt ! 
That,  with  an  iron  pen,  is  writ  in  brass 
On  mv  tough  heart,  now  grown  a  harder  metal. — 
And  all  his  bribed  approaches  to  the  dutcln-ss 
To  be  conceal'd  I   good,  good.     Tliis  to  my  lady 
Deliver'd,  as  I'll  order  it,  runs  her  mud. 
But  this  may  prove  but  courtship  f  ;  let  it  be, 
I  care  not,  so  it  feed  her  jealousy.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Boomin  the  same. 
Enter  Marcklia  and  Francisco. 

Marc.  Believe  thy  tears  or  oaths  !  can  it  be  hoped. 
After  a  practice  so  abhorr'd  and  horrid, 
Repentance  e'er  cnn  find  thee  ? 

Fran.  Dearest  l:idy. 
Great  in  your  fortune,  greater  in  your  goodness, 
Make  a  superlative  of  excellence, 
In  being  greatest  in  your  saving  mercy. 
I  do  confess,  humbly  confess  my  fault. 
To  be  beyond  all  pity  ;  my  attempt 
So  barbarously  rude,  that  it  would  turn 
A  saint-like  patience  into  savage  fury. 
But  vou,  that  are  all  innocence  and  virtue. 
No  spleen  or  anger  in  you  of  a  woman, 
But  when  a  holy  zeal  to  piety  fires  you, 
May,  if  you  please,  impute  the  fiiult  to  love, 
Or  call  it  beastly  lust,  for  'tis  no  better ; 
A  sin,  a  monstrous  sin  !  yet  with  it  many 
That  did  prove  good  men  after,  have  been  tempted; 
And,  though  I'm  crooked  now,  tis  in  your  power 
To  make  me  straight  again. . 

Marc.  Is't  possible 
This  can  be  cunning  ! 

Fran.  But,  if  no  submission, 
Nor  prayers  can  appease  you,  that  you  may  know 
*Tis  not  the  fear  of  death  that  ntakes  me  sue  thus. 
But  a  loath'd  detestation  of  my  madness, 
Which  makes  me  wish  to  live  to  have  your  pardon ; 
I  will  not  wait  the  sentence  of  the  duke. 
Since  his  return  is  doubtful,  but  1  myself 
Will  do  a  fearful  justice  on  myself, 
No  witness  by  but  you,  thi  re  being  no  more, 


•  lie  is  trai?i'd  vp,  &c..]  A  hemistich,  or  more,  is  lost  here, 
or,  not  impr..b.d)l>,  pnrixsely  omiiled.  1  only  mention  it 
to  account  for  the  di  feet  of  mfire  ;  for  the  circumstance  itself 
is  not  worth  res^reitinii- 

+  JJut  t/iis  may  prove  but  courtsliip  :  *:c.]  That  u,  merely 
puyin^  his  court  lu  her  a»  dutchess.     Al.  Mason. 
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When  1  offended.     Yet,  before  I  do  it, 
For  1  perceive  in  you  no  signs  of  mercy, 
I  will  disclose  a  secret,  which,  dying  with  me. 
May  prove  your  ruin. 

Marc.  Speak  it ;  it  will  take  from 
The  burthen  of  thy  conscience. 

Fran.  Thus,  then,  madam  : 
The  warrant  by  my  lord  sign'd  for  your  death. 
Was  but  conditional  ,  but  you  must  swear 
By  your  unspotted  truth,  not  to  reveal  it. 
Or  1  end  iiere  abruptly. 

Marc.   By  my  liopes 
Of  joys  lu^reafter.     On. 

F'un.  Nor  was  it  hate 
That  forced  him  to  it,  but  excess  of  love  : 
Aid.  if  I  ne'er  return,  (so  said  great  Sforza,) 
No  living  man  deserving  to  enjoy 
Mij  best  Marcelia,  icith  thejirst  news 
That  I  am  dead,  (for  no  man  after  me 
Alust  e'ei  enjoq  her) fail  not  to  kill  her, 
But  till  certain  proof 

Assure  thee  I  am  lost  (these  vsrere  his  words,) 
Oherve  and  honour  her,  as  if  the  soul 
Of  woman  s  goodness  onli/  dwelt  in  her's. 
This  trust  1  have  abused,  and  basely  wrong'd  j 
And,  if  the  excelling  pity  of  your  mind 
Cannot  forgive  it,  as  1  dare  not  hoyie  it, 
leather  tlian  look  on  my  offended  lord, 
I  stand  resolved  to  punish  it. 

Marc.   Hold  !  'tis  forgiven, 
And  by  me  freely  pardon'd.     In  thy  fair  life 
Hereafter,  study  to  deserve  this  b  .unty. 
Which  thy  true  penitence,  such  I  believe  it. 
Against  my  resolution  hath  forced  from  me. — 
But  that  my  lord,  my  Sforza,  should  esteem 
My  life  fit  only  as  a  ])age,  to  wait  on 
The  various  course  of  his  uncertain  fortunes  ; 
Or  cherish  in  himself  that  sensual  hope, 
In  death  to  know  me  as  a  wife,  afflicts  me  ; 
Nor  does  his  envy  less  deserve  mine  anger. 
Which,  though,  such  is  my  love, I  would  notnourish. 
Will  slack  the  ardour  that  1  had  to  see  him 
Return  in  safety. 

Fran.   But  if  your  entertainment 
Should  give  the  least  ground  to  his  jealousy. 
To  raise  up  an  opinion  I  am  false, 
You  then  destroy  your  mercy.     Therefore,  madam, 
(Though  I  shall  ever  look  on  you  as  on 
Mv  life's  ])reserver,  and  the  miracle 
Of  liuman  pity,)  would  you  but  vouchsafe, 
In  company,  to  do  me  those  fair  graces, 
And  favours,  which  your  innocence  and  honour 
May  safely  warrant,  it  would  to  tlie  duke, 
I  being  to  your  best  self  alone  known  guilty, 
Make  me  appear  most  innocent. 

Marc.  Have  your  wishes. 
And  something  1  may  do  to  try  his  temper. 
At  least,  to  make  him  know  a  constcTnt  wife 
Is  not  so  slaved  to  her  husband's  doting  humours, 
But  :hat  she  may  deserve  to  live  a  widow. 
Her  fate  appointin^  it. 

Fran.  It  is  enough  ; 
Nay,  all  I  could  desire,  and  will  make  way 
To  my  revenge,  which  shall  disperse  itself 
On  him,  on  lu-r,  and  all.  \_Shout  and  flourish. 

Marc.   What  shout  is  that  ? 

Enter  Tibicrio  and  Stepiiano. 

Tih.  All  happiness  to  the  dutchess.  that  may  flow 
From  the  duke's  new  and  wish'd  return  ! 


Marc.  He's  welcome. 

Steph.  How  coldly  she  receives  it ! 

Tib.  Observe  the  encounter. 

Flourish.     Enter    Sforza,    Pescara,    Isabella, 
Mariana,  Gracciio,  and  Attendants, 

Mari.  What  you  have  told  me,    Graccho,  is  be- 
And  I'll  find  time  to  stir  in't.  [lieved, 

Cirac.  As  you  see  cause  j 
I  will  not  do  ill  offices. 

Sfor.  I  have  stood 
Silent  thus  long,  JMarcelia,  expecting 
When,  with  more  than  a  greedy  haste,  tliou  wouldst 
Have  flown  into  my  arms,  and  on  my  lips 
Have  printed  a  deep  welcome.     My  desires 
To  glass  myself  in  these  fair  eyes,  have  borne  me 
With  more  than  human  speed  :  nor  durst  I  stay 
In  any  temple,  or  to  any  saint  ,. 

To  pay  my  vows  and  thanks  for  my  return. 
Till  I  had  seen  thee. 

Marc.  Sir,  I  am  most  happy 
To  look  upon  you  safe,  and  would  express 
My  love  and  duty  in  a  modest  fashion, 
Such  as  might  suit  with  t|,ie  behaviour 
Of  one  that  knows  herself  a  wife,  and  hovr 
To  temper  her  desires,  not  like  a  wanton 
Fired  with  hot  appetite  ;  nor  can  it  wrong  me 
To  love  discreetly. 

Sfor.  How  !  why,  can  there  be 
A  mean  in  your  affections  to  Sforza  ? 
Or  any  act,  though  ne'er  so  loose,  that  may 
Invite  or  heighten  appetite,  appear 
Immodest  or  uncomely  ?     Do  not  move  me  , 
My  passions  to  you  are  in  extremes. 
And  know  no  bounds  :— come  ;  kiss  me. 

Marc.  I  obey  you. 

Sfor.  By  all  the  joys  of  love,  she  does  salute  me 
As  if  I  were  her  grandfather  !      What  witch, 
With  cursed  spells,  hath  quench  d  tlie  amorous  heat 
That  lived  upon  tliese  lips  1     Tell  me,  Marcelia, 
And  truly  tell  me,  is't  a  fault  of  mine 
That  hath  begot  this  coldness?  or  neglect 
Of  others,  in  my  absence? 

Marc.  Neither,  sir : 
1  stand  indebted  to  your  substitute. 
Noble  and  good  Francisco,  for  his  care 
And  fair  observance  of  me  :  there  was  nothing 
With  which  you,  being  present,  could  supply  me, 
That  I  dare  say  1  wanted. 

Sfor.  How  ! 

Marc.  The  pleasures 
That  sacred  Hymen  warrants  us,  excepted, 
Of  which,  in  troth,  you  are  too  great  a  duler  ; 
And  there  is  more  of  beast  in  it  than  man. 
Let  us  love  temperately  ;  things  violent  last  not, 
And  too  much  dotage  rather  argues  folly 
Than  true  affection. 

Grac.  Observe  but  this, 
And  how  she  praised  my  lord's  care  and  observance ; 
And  then  judge,  madam,  if  my  intelligence 
Have  any  ground  of  truth, 

Mari.  No  more  ;  I  mark  it. 

Steph.  How  the  duke  stands  ! 

Tib,   As  he  were  rooted  there, 
And  had  no  motion, 

Pesc.  My  lord,  from  whence 
Grows  this  amazement? 

Sfor.  It  is  more,  dear  my  friend  ; 
For  1  am  doubtful  whether  I've  a  being. 
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But  certain  that  my  life's  a  burtlien  to  me. 
Take  nie  back,  good  Pescara,  slievv  me  to  Ciesar 
Jn  all  his  rage  and  fury  ;  1  disclaim 
His  mercy  :  to  live  now,  which  is  his  gift, 
Is  worse  than  death  and  with  all  studied  torments. 
jMarcelia  is  unkind,  nay,  worse,  grown  cold 
In  her  affection  ;  my  excess  of  fervour, 
Which  yet  was  never  equall'd,  grown  distasteful. 
— Hut  have  thy  wishes,  woman  ;  thou  shalt  know 
Tliat  1  can  be  mvself,  and  thus  shake  oft* 
The  fetters  of  fond  dotage.     From  my  sight, 
Without  reply  ;  for  I  am  apt  to  do 
Something  1  may  repent. — [£att  Marc'\ — Ob  !  who 
would  place 


His  happiness  in  most  accursed  woman, 

In  whom  ob.se(|Uiousness  engend(  rs  pride  ; 
And  harshness  deadly  hatred  ? — trom  (his  hour 
I'll  labour  to  forget  there  are  such  creature.j  ; 
True  friends  be  now   my  mistresses.      Clear  your 

brows, 
And,  though  my  heart-strings  crack  fcr't,  I  will  be 
To  all  a  free  exam[)Ie  of  delight : 
We  will  have  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  propound 
Rewards  to  such  as  can  produce  us  new  : 
UnsatisHed,  though  we  surfeit  iu  their  s(ore, 
And  never  think  of  curs'd  Alarcelia  more.    [J*  teunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Francisco  and  Graccho. 

Fran.  And  is  it  possible  thou  shouldst  forget 
A  wrong  of  such  a  nature,  and  then  study 
My  safety  and  content? 

Grac.  Sir,  but  allow  me 
Only  to  have  read  the  elements  of  courtship*. 
Not  the  abstruse  and  hidden  arts  to  thrive  there ; 
And  von  ixiay  please  to  grant  me  so  much  knowledge, 
'J'hat  injuries  from  one  in  grace,  like  you, 
Are  noble  favours.     Is  it  not  grown  commonf 
In  every  sect,  for  those  that  want,  to  suffer 
From  such  as  have  to  give  ?  Your  captain  cast, 
If  poor,  though  not  thought  daring,  but  approved  so, 
To  raise  a  coward  into  name,  that's  rich, 
Suffers  disgraces  publicly  ;  but  receives 
Rewards  for  them  in  private. 

Fran.  Well  observed. 
Put  onj  ;  we'll  be  familiar,  and  discourse 
A  little  of  this  argument.     That  day. 
In  which  it  was  first  rumour'd,  then  confirm'd, 
Great  Sforza  thougiit  me  worthy  of  his  favour, 
I  found  myself  to  be  another  thing  ; 
Not  what  1  was  before.     I  passed  then 
For  a  pretty  fellow,  and  of  pretty  parts  too, 
And  was  perhaps  received  so  ;  but,  once  raised. 
The  liberal  courtier  made  me  master  of 
Those  virtues  which  I  ne'er  knew  in  myself: 
If  I  pretended  to  a  jest,  'twas  made  one 
By  their  interpretation  ;  if  1  ofter'd 
To  reason  of  philosophy,  though  absurdly, 
Ihey  had  helps  to  save  me,  and  without  a  blush 
Would  sweai-  that  I,  by  nature,  had  more  know- 
ledge. 
Than  others  could  acquire  by  any  labour  : 
Nay,  all  I  did,  indeed,  which  in  another 
Was  not  remarkablf,  in  me  shew'd  rarely. 


• tTie  elementa  oy courtship,]  i.e.  of 

court-policy.    M.  Mason. 

t  Is  it  not  grown  common,  &c.]     Graccho  is  an  apt 

dcholar  :  ihi>e  notable  observations  are  derived  troni  tiie  les- 
sons of  tho  Officer,  in  the  last  act. 

i  Fut  on  ;]  J3e  covered  ;  a  frequent  expression  in  these 
play,. 


Grac.  But  then  they  tasted  of  your  bounty. 

Fran.  True  : 
Thev  gave  me  those  good  pi  rts  T  was  not  born  to, 
And,  oy  my  intercession,  they  got  that 
Which,  had  1  cross 'd  them,  chey  durst  not  have  hoped 
for. 

Grac.  All  this  is  oracle  :   and  shall  I,  then, 
For  a  foolish  whip])ing-,  leave  to  honour  him. 
That  holds  tiie  wheel  of  fortune  {  no  ;  that  s-.ivours 
Too  much  of  the  ancient  freedom.     Since  great  mea 
Receive  disgraces  and  give  thanks,  poor  Miaves 
Must  have  nor  spleen,  nor  anger.     Tlioiigh  1  love 
INJy  limbs  as  well  as  any  man,  if  you  had  now 
A  humour  to  kick  me  lame  into  an  otii/e, 
Where  1  might  sit  in  state  and  undo  others, 
Stood  I  not  bound  to  kiss  the  loot  that  did  it  ? 
Though    it   seem    strange,  there   have    been    such 

things  seen 
In  the  memory  of  man. 

Fran.  But  to  the  purpose, 
And  then,  that  service  done,  make  thine  own  for- 
tunes. 
My  wife,  thou  say'st,  is  jealous  I  am  to© 
Familiar  with  the  dutchess. 

Grac.  And  incensed 
For  her  commitment  in  her  brother's  ab.sence  , 
And  by  her  mother's  anger  is  spurr'd  on 
To  make  discovery  of  it.     This  her  purpose 
Was  trusted  to  rny  charge,  which  1  declined 
As  much  as  in  me  lay  ;  but,  finding  her 
Determinately  bent  to  undertake  it, 
"^J'hough  breaking  my  faith  to  her  may  destroy 
My  credit  with  your  lordship,  1  yet  thought, 
Though  at  my  peril,  I  stood  bound  to  reveid  it. 

Fran.  I  thank  thy  care,  and  will   deserve   this 
secret, 
In  making  thee  acquainted  with  a  greater, 
And  of  more  moment.     Come  into  my  bosom,  . 
And    take   it    from    me:    Canst    thou    think,    dull 

Graccho, 
My  power  and  honours  were  conferr'd  upon  me, 
And,  add  to  them,  this  form,  to  Imve  my  jileasures 
Confined  and  limited  I  1  delight  in  change, 
And  sweet  variety  ;  that's  my  heaven  on  earth. 
For  which  1  love  life  only.     I  confess. 
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My  wife  pleased  me  a  day,  the  dutcliess,  two, 
(And  yet  I  must  not  say  1  liave  en  joy 'd  her,) 
But  now  I  care  for  neither:  tlierefore,  Graccho, 
So  far  I  am  from  stopping  Mariana 
In  making  her  complaint,  that  I  desire  thee 
To  urge  her  to  it. 

Grac.  That  may  prove  your  ruin  : 
The  duke  already  b^-ing,  as  'tis  reported. 
Doubtful  she  hath  play'd  false. 

Fian.  There  thou  art  cozen'd  ; 
His  dotage,  like  an  ague,  keeps  his  course, 
And  now  'tis  strongly  on  him.     But  1  lose  time, 
And  therefore  know,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no, 
Thou  art  to  be  my  instrument;  and,  in  spite 
Of  the  old  saw,  that  says.  It  is  not  safe 
On  any  terms  to  trust  a  man  that's  wrong'd, 
I  dare  thee  to  be  false. 

Grac.  This  is  a  language, 
My  lord,  I  understand  not. 

Fran.  You  thought,  sirrah, 
To  put  a  trick  on  me  for  the  relation 
Of  what  I  knew  before,  and,  having  won 
Some  weighty  secret  from  me.  in  revenge 
To  play  the  traitor.     Know,  thou  wretched  thing, 
By  my  command  thou  wert  whipt ;  and  every  day 
I'll  have  thee  freshly  tortured,  if  thou  miss 
In  the  least  charge  that  I  impose  upon  thee. 
Though  what  I  speak,  for  the  most  part,  is  truej 
Nay,  grant  thou  hadst  a  thousand  witnesses 
To  be  deposed  they  heard  it,  'tis  in  me, 
With  one  word,  such  is  Sforza's  confidenca 
Of  my  lidelity  not  to  be  shaken. 
To  make  all  void,  and  ruin  my  accusers. 
Therefore  look  to't ;  bring  my  wife  hotly  on 
To  accuse  me  to  the  duke — I  have  an  end  in't. 
Or  think  what  'tis  makes  man  most  miserable, 
And  that  shall  fall  upon  thee.     Thou  wert  a  fool 
To  hope,  by  being  acquainted  with  mv  courses. 
To  curb  and  awe  me  ;  or  that  I  should  live 
Thy  slave,  as  thou  didst  saucily  divine: 
For  ]>rying  in  my  counsels,  still  live  mine.        [Exif. 
Grac.  I  am  caught  on  both  sides.      This  'tis  for  a 
puisne 
In  policy's  Protean  school,  to  try  conclusions 
"With  one  that  hath  commenced,  and  gone  out  doctor*. 
If  I  discover  what  but  now  he  bragg'd  of, 
I  shall  not  be  believed  :  if  I  fall  off 
From  him,  his  threats  and  actions  go  together. 
And  there's  no  hope  of  safety.     Till  I  get 
A  plummet  that  may  sound  his  deepest  counsels, 
I  must  obey  and  serve  him  :   Want  of  skill 
Now  makes  me  play  the  rogue  against  my  will. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Marcelia,  Tiberio,  SiEpnANO,  and 
Gentlewoman. 

Marc.  Command  me  from  his  sight,  and  with  such 
scorn 
As  he  would  rate  his  slave  ! 

to  try  coiicliiMons 


fFith  (fne  that  hath  coni.iieiiced,  ajid  gone  out  doctor."] 
To  try  conclusions,  a  very  coininon  t'\pii's-ii)ii,  is,  to  try 
expt'iiineuts  :  "  God  lul|)  ihem,"  sjiysGabriil  H;nvey,  in  iiis 
third  Iclter,  •'tli.tt  hive  luillifr  li;il)ility  to  lulpo,  n(ir  wit  to 
pilie  tlieihstlvts,  but  will  nt't-ds  try  conclusions  bft^xccn  tlu'ir 
heads  and  the  next  wail."  Commrnccd,  au^^  gone  out,  wXwh 
occur  in  the  next  lin<-,  ;ire  University  terms,  and  to  be  met 
with  in  most  uf  our  old  draimiii : 


Tih.  *Twas  in  his  fury. 
Steph.  And  he  repents  it,  madam. 
Marc.  Was  I  born 
To  observe  his  humours?  or,  because  he  dotes. 
Must  1  run  mad  ? 

Tib.  If  that  your  excellence 
Would  please  but  to  receive  a  feeling  knowledge 
Of  what  he  suffers,  and  how  deep  the  least 
Unkindness  wounds  from  you,  you  would  excuse 
His  hasty  language. 

Steph.  He  hath  paid  the  forfeit 
Of  his  offence,  I'm  sure,  with  such  a  sorrow, 
As,  if  it  had  been  greater,  would  deserve 
A  full  remission. 

Marc.  ^Vhy,  perhaps,  he  hath  it  ; 
And  I  stand  more  afflicted  for  his  absence, 
Then  he  can  be  for  mine : — so,  pray  you,  tell  him. 
But,  till  I  have  digested  some  sad  thoughts. 
And  reconciled  passions  that  are  at  war 
Withiii  myself,  I  purpose  to  be  private. 
And  have  you  care,  unless  it  be  Francisco, 
That  no  man  be  admitted.  [Exit  Gentlewoman, 

Tih.  How,  Francisco ! 

Steph.  He,  that  at  every  stage  keeps  livery  mis- 
The  stallion  of  the  slate  !  [tresses; 

Tih.  They  are  things  above  us. 
And  so  no  way  concern  us. 

Steph.  If  I  were 
The  duke,  (I  freely  must  confess  my  weakness,) 

Enter  Francisco. 

I  should  wear  yellow  breeches*.     Here  he  comes. 

Tib.  Nay,  spare  your  labour,  lady,  we  know  ouf 
And  quit  the  room.  [dutyt, 

Steph.  Is  this  her  privacy! 
Though  with  the  hazai-d  of  a  check,  perhaps, 
This  may  go  to  the  duke. 

[Exeunt  Tiber io  and  Stephana 

Marc.  Your  face  is  full 
Of  fears  and  doubts  :  the  reason  1 

Fran.  O  best  madam, 
They  are  not  counterfeit.     I,  your  poor  convert. 
That  only  wish  to  live  in  sad  repentance. 
To  mourn  my  desperate  attempt  of  you, 
'J'hat  have  no  ends  nor  aims,  but  that  your  goodness 
Might  be  a  witness  of  my  penitence. 
Which  seen,  would  teach  you  how  to  love  your  mercy, 
Am  robb'd  of  that  last  hope.     The  duke,  the  duke, 
I  more  than  fear,  hath  found  that  I  am  guilty. 

Marc.  By  my  unspotted  honour,  not  from  mej 
Nor  have  1  with  him  changed  one  syllable. 
Since  his  return,  but  what  you  heard. 

Fran.  Yet  malice 
Is  eagle-eyed,  and  would  see  that  which  is  not  j 
And  jealousy's  too  apt  to  build  upon 
Unsure  foundations. 

Marc.  Jealousy  ! 

Fran.  [Aside.]  It  takes. 


"  How  many  that  have  done  ill,  and  proceed. 
Women  tliat  take  degrees  in  wantonness, 
Commence,  and  rise  in  rudiments  ot  hist,"  &c. 

The  Queen  of  Corinth. 
•  /  should  wear  yellow  breeches.]  i.  e.  Be  jeakus  ;  yellow^ 
with  our  old  poets,  being  tlie  livery  of  jealousy  :   iha  needs 
DO  example. 

■t  Nay,  spare  your  labour,  lady,  tee  know  our  dn»y. 
And  quit  the  room  ]     iJuty  w.is  ii^serted   by  Coxeter 
that,  or  a  word  of  siniilir  iinpurt,  having  been  dropt  at  the 
pres.<.     Both    the  quartos   have,  we  know  our  exit,  with  thi« 
ditterence,  thai  the  li«sl  (l(j38)  e.\hibjlsej;i/,  as  here,  in  italic 
characters . 
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Marc.     Who  dares  but  only  think  I  can  be  tainted  ? 
But  for  him,  though  ahnost  on  certain  proof, 
To  jrive  it  hearinsr,  not  belief,  deserves 
INIy  liate  for  ever. 

Fran.  Whether  e^rounded  on 
Your  noble,  yet  chaste  favours  shewn  unto  me  ; 
Or  her  imprisonment,  for  her  contempt 
To  you,  by  my  command,  my  frantic  wife 
Hath  put  it  in  his  head. 

Marc.  Have  I  then  lived 
.So  long,  now  to  be  doubted  ?     Are  my  favours 
The  themes  of  her  discourse  ?  or  what  I  do, 
That  never  trod  in  a  susjtected  path, 
Subject  to  base  construction  ?     Be  undaunted  ; 
For  now,  as  of  a  creature  that  is  mine, 
I  rise  up  your  protectress  :  all  the  gi-ace 
I  hitherto  have  done  you,  was  bestow'd 
With  a  shut  hand  ;  it  shall  be  now  more  free, 
Open,  and  liberal.     But  let  it  not. 
Though  counterfeited  to  the  life,  teach  you 
To  ncurish  saucy  hopes. 

Fran.  May  I  be  blasted, 
When  I  prove  such  a  monster  ! 

Marc.  I  will  stand  then 
Between  you  and  all  danger.     He  shall  know, 
Suspicion  overturns  whal  confidence  builds  ; 
And  he  that  dares  but  doubt  when  there's  no  ground. 
Is  neither  to  himself  nor  others  sound.  [Exit. 

Fran.  So,  let  it  work  !   Her  goodness,  that  denied 
INIy  service,  branded  with  the  name  of  lust, 
Shall  now  destroy  itself;  and  she  shall  find. 
When  he's  a  suitor,  that  brings  cunning  arra'd 
With  power,  to  be  his  advocates,  the  denial 
Is  a  disease  as  killing  as  the  plague, 
And  chastity  a  clue  that  leads  to  death. 
Hold  but  thy  nature,  duke,  and  be  but  rash 
And  violent  enough,  and  then  at  leisure. 
Repent  ;  I  care  not. 

And  let  my  plots  produce  this  long'd-for  birth, 
la  my  revenge  I  have  my  heaven  on  earth.       [Ej  ft. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Sforza,  Pescara,  and  three  Gentlemen. 

Pesc.  You  promised  to  be  merry. 

1  Gent.  There  are  pleasures, 

And  of  all  kinds,  to  entertain  the  time. 

2  Gent.    Your    excellence    vouchsafing  to   make 
Of  that  which  best  affects  you.  [choice 

Sjor.  Hold  your  prating. 
Learn  manners  too  ;  your  are  rude. 

3  Gent.  I  have  my  answer. 

Before  I  ask  the  question.  ^Aside. 

Pesc.  I  must  borrow 
The  privilege  of  a  friend,  and  will  ;  or  else 
I  am  like  these,  a  servant,  or,  what's  worse, 
A  parasite  to  the  sorrow  Sforza  worships 
In  spite  of  reason. 

Sjor.  Pray  you,  use  your  freedom  ; 
And  so  iar,  if  you  please,  allow  me  mine, 
To  hear  you  only  ;  not  to  be  compell'd 
To  take  your  moral  potions.     I  am  a  man, 
Anil,  though  philosophy,  your  mistress,  rage  for't, 
Now  I  liave  cause  to  grieve,  1  must  be  sad  ; 
And  I  dare  shew  it. 

Pesc.  Would  it  were  bestow'd 
Upon  a  worthier  subject. 


Sfor.  Take  heed,  friend! 
You  rub  a  sore,  vviiose  pain  will  make  me  mad  ; 
And  I  shall  then  forget  myself  and  you. 
Lance  it  no  further. 

Pesc.     Have  you  stood  the  shock 
Of  thousand  enemies,  and  outfaced  the  anger 
Of  a  great  emperor,  that  vow'd  your  ruin. 
Though  by  a  desperate,  a  glorious  way. 
That  had  no  precedent  ?  are  you  return'd  with  honour, 
Loved  by  your  subjects  ?  does  your  fortune  court 

you. 
Or  rather  say,  your  courage  does  command  it  ? 
Have  you  given  proof,  to  this  hour  of  your  life, 
Prosperity,  that  searches  the  best  tem])er. 
Could  never  puff  you  up,  nor  adverse  fate 
Deject  your  valour  ?  Shall,  I  say,  these  virtues. 
So  many  and  so  various  trials  of 
Your  constant  mind,  be  buried  in  the  frown 
(To  j)lease  you,  I  will  say  so)  of  a  fair  woman; 
Yet  I  have  seen  her  ecjuals. 

Sfor.  Good  Pescara, 
This  language  in  another  were  profane  ; 
In  you  it  is  unmannerly. — Her  equal ! 
I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  tell  you  plainly, 
(To  all  men  else  my  sword  should  make  reply,) 
Her  goodness  does  disdain  comparison, 
And,  but  herself,  admits  no  parallel*. 
But  you  will  say  she's  cross  ;  'tis  fit  she  should  be. 
When  I  am  foolish  ;  for  she's  wise,  Pescara, 
And  knows  how  far  she  may  dispose  her  bounties. 
Her  honour  safe  ;  or,  if  she  were  adverse, 
'Twas  a  prevention  of  a  greater  sin 
Heady  to  fall  upon  me ;  for  she's  not  ignorant, 
J3ut  truly  understands  how  much  I  love  her, 
And  that  her  rare  parts  do  deserve  all  honour. 
Her  excellence  increasing  with  her  years  too, 
I  might  have  fallen  into  idolatry, 
And^  from  tJie  adriiiration  of  her  worth. 
Been  taught  to  think  there  is  no  Power  above  her; 
And  yet  1  do  believe,  had  angels  sexes, 
The  most  would  be  such  women,  and  assume 
No  other  shape,  v.hen  they  were  to  appear 
In  their  full  glory. 

Pesc.  Well,  sir,  I'll  not  cross  you. 
Nor  labour  to  diminish  your  esteem. 
Hereafter,  of  her.     Since  your  happiness, 


•  Her  goodness  doea  disdain  comparison, 

And,  but  htrsclf,  admits  no  par.illui.]  TIip  reader  who 
has  any  aiqnaiiitanct  \vitl>  tlie  litfiary  squabbles  ot  llie  last 
ctnUiry,  cannot  but  recollect  how  'I'heobald  was  annoyed  by 
the  jesls  levelled  at  hiin  for  this  line  in  the  Double  False- 
hood : 

"  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." 

He  justified  it,  indeed,  at  some  length;  but  "it  is  not  for 
gravity,"  as  Sir  Toby  well  observes,  "  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan  ;"  his  waggish  antagonis-ts  drove  him  out  of  Jiis 
patience,  and  he,  who  had  every  thing  but  wit  on  his  side, 
is  at  this  moment  labouring  under  the  conse(|nences  of  hij 
imagined  defeat.  With  ie>pect  to  the  phrase  in  question,  it 
is  sufhciently  common  ;  and  1  could  produce,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, twenty  instances  of  it  from  Massinger's  contempo- 
raries alone  :  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  this  country,  but  exists  in 
every  language  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  Even  while  I 
am  writing  this  note,  the  following  pretty  example  lies 
before  me,  in  the  address  of  a  grateful  Hindoo  to  SirVVilliara 
Jones : 

"  To  you  there  are  many  like  me  ;  yet  to  me  there  is  none 
like  you,  but  yourself;  there  are  numerous  groves  of  uighl 
flowers;  yet  the  night  flower  sees  nothing  like  the  moon, but 
the  moon.  A  hundred  chiefs  rule  the  world,  but  thou  art  an 
ocean,  and  they  are  mere  wclN;  many  luminaries  are  awake 
in  the  sky,  but  which  of  them  can  be  compared  to  the  sunt" 
See  Memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Lord  Tcignmouth. 
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As  you  will  have  it,  has  alone  dependence 
Upon  her  favour,  from  my  soul  1  wish  you 
A  fair  atonement*. 

Sfoi'.  Time,  and  my  submission, 

Enter  Tiber lo  and  Stephano. 

May  work  her  to  it. —  0  !  you  are  well  return 'd  ; 
Say.  am  I  blest  ?  hath  she  vouchsafed  to  hear  you  ? 
Is  there  hope  left  that  she  may  be  appeased  1 
Let  her  propound,  and  gladly  I'll  subscribe 
To  her  conditions. 

Tib.  She,  sir,  yet  is  froward. 
And  desires  respite,  and  some  privacy. 

Steph  She  was  harsh  at  first  j  but  ere  we  parted. 
Implacable.  [seem'd  not 

Sfor.  There's  comfort  yet :  I'll  ply  her 
Each  hour  vvuh  new  ambassadors  of  more  honours. 
Titles,  and  eminence  :  my  second  self, 
Francisco,  shall  solicit  her. 

Steph.  That  a  wise  man. 
And  what  is  more,  a  prince  that  may  command, 
Should  sue  thus  poorly,  and  treat  with  his  wife, 
As  she  were  a  victorious  enemy. 
At  whose  proud  feet,  himself,  his  state,  and  country. 
Basely  begg'd  mercy ! 

Sjcr.   VVIiat  is  that  you  mutter? 
I'll  have  tliy  thoughts. 

Steph.   You  shall.  You  are  too  fond. 
And  teed  a  pride  that's  swollen  too  big  already, 
And  surfeits  with  observance. 

Sjor.  O  my  patience  ! 
My  vassal  speak  thus? 

Steph.  Let  my  head  answer  it, 
If  I  offend.  She,  that  you  thiak  a  saint, 
1  fear,  may  play  the  devil. 

Peso.  VVell  said,  old  fellow. 

Steph.  And  he  that  hath  so  long  engross'd  your 
favours, 
Though  to  be  named  with  reverence  lord  Francisco, 
Who,  as  you  purpose,  shall  solicit  for  you, 
I  th ink's  too  near  her. 

Peso.  Hold,  sir  1  this  is  madness. 

Steph.  It  may  be  they  confer  of  joining  lordships  j 
I'm  sure  he's  private  with  her. 

Sjor.  Let  me  go, 
I  sconi  to  touch  him  ;  he  deserves  my  pity, 
And  not  my  anger.     Dotard  !  and  to  be  one 
Is  thy  protection,  else  thou  durst  not  think 
That  love  to  my  Marcelia  hath  left  room 
In  my  full  heart  for  any  jealous  thought  : — 
That  idle  passion  dwell  with  thick-skinn'd   trades- 
men t- 
The  undeserving  lord,  or  the  unable  ! 
Ldck  up  thy  own  wife,  fool,  that  must  take  physic 
From  her  young  doctor,  physic  upon  her  back  4, 
Because  thou  hast  the  palsv  in  that  part 
That  makes  her  active.     1  could  smile  to  think 
What  wretched  things  they  are  that  dare  be  jealous: 
Were  1  match'd  to  another  JMessahne, 
While  I  found  merit  in  myself  to  please  her, 


•  A  fair  atonement.]  i.  e.  as  Mr.  M.  Mason  observes,  a 
reconcili.tiiofi.  To  atone  has  oiten  this  sense  in  our  old 
wi iters  :  so  Slukspertre  : 

'•  He  atid  Anii  ius  can  no  more  atone, 

Than  violentest  contrarieties."  Coriolanus. 

+  That,  idle  passion  dwell  with  //itc/i  skinn'd  iradismcn.] 
7'Aiir/j-skinn  li  is  tlie  reading  vt  both  (lie  qii.ii  los;  the  niodera 
edit  rs  wantonly,  and,  I  may  add,  i>;m>rantl>,  displaced  it 
for  thick'skaW'ii.  It  is  not  to  a  want  ol  nnderstandmg,  but 
to  a  bluntntss  of  feeling,  that  the  speaker  alludes. 


In  this  your  studied  purpose  to  deprave  her  ; 
And  all  the  shot  made  by  your  foul  detraction. 
Falling  upon  her  sure-arm'd  innocence, 
I  should  believe  her  chaste,  and  would  not  seek 
To  find  out  my  own  torment ;  but,  alas  1 
Enjoying  one  that,  but  to  me,  's  a  Dian*, 
I  am  too  secure. 

Tib.  This  is  a  confidence 
Beyond  example. 

Enter  GuACciio,  Isabella,  and  Mariana* 

Grac.  There  he  is — now  speak, 
Or  be  for  ever  silent. 

Sjor.  If  you  come 
To  bring  me  comfort,  say  that  you  have  made 
My  peace  with  my  Marcelia. 

Isab.  I  had  rather 
Wail  on  you  to  your  funeral. 

Sfor.  You  are  my  mother  : 
Or,  by  her  life,  you  were  dead  else. 

Mari.  W^ould  you  were. 
To  your  dishonour  !  and,  since  dotage  makes  yoa 
Wilfully  blind,  borrow  of  me  my  eyes. 
Or  some  part  of  my  spirit.  Are  you  all  flesh  ? 
A  lump  of  patience  only  ?  no  fire  in  you  ? 
But  do  your  pleasure  : — here  your  mother  was 
Committed  by  your  servant,  (for  I  scorn 
To  call  him  husband,)  -and  myself,  your  sister. 
If  that  you  dare  remember  such  a  name, 
Mew'd  up,  to  make  the  way  open  and  free 
For  the  adultress,  I  am  unwilling 
To  say,  a  part  of  Sf.>r'/a. 

Sjor.  Take  her  head  oiF! 
She  hath  blasphemed  !  and  by  our  law  must  die 

Isiib.  Blasphemed !  for  calling  of  a  whore,  a  whore  t 

Sjor.  O  hell,  what  do  1  suffer  ! 

Mari.  Or  is  it  treason 
For  me,  that  am  a  subject,  to  endeavour 
To  save  the  honour  of  the  duke,  and  that 
He  should  not  be  a  wittol  on  record  ? 
For  by  posterity  'twill  be  believed, 
As  certainly  as  now  it  can  be  proved, 
Francisco,  the  great  minion  that  sways  all. 
To  meet  the  chaste  embraces  of  the  dutchess, 
Hath  leap'd  into  her  bed. 

Sjor.  Some  proof,  vile  creature ! 
Or  thou  hast  spoke  thy  last. 

Mari.  The  public  fame. 
Their  hourly  private  meetings ;  and  e'en  now, 
When,  under  a  pretence  of  grief  or  anger, 
You  are  denied  the  joys  due  to  a  husband, 
And  made  a  stranger  to  her,  at  all  times 
The  door  stands  open  to  him.  To  a  Dutchman, 
This  were  enough,  but  to  a  right  Italian, 
A  hundred  thousand  witnesses. 

Isab.  Would  you  have  us 

lo  be  her  bawds'! 

Sjor.  O  the  malice 
And  envy  of  base  women,  that,  with  horror, 
Knowing  their  own  defects  and  inward  guilt, 
Dare  lie.  and  swear,  and  damn,  for  what's  most  false, 
To  cast  aspersions  upon  one  untainted  ! 
Ye  are  in  your  nature's  devils,  aud  your  ends. 
Knowing  your  reputations  sunk  for  ever. 
And  not  to  be  recover'd,  to  have  all 
Wear  your  black  livery.  VV retches  ;  you  have  raised 
A  monumental  trophy  to  her  piireness, 


tion  of  Diana. 


that,  hut  to  me,'»a  Dian,]  A  coiitrac 

M.  Mason.    Aud  so  it  U 1 
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Returns  upon  yourselves  ;  and,  if  my  love 

Could  suffer  an  addition,  I'm  so  far 

From  givin^!^  credit  to  you,  this  would  teach  me 

lMor«  to  admire  and  serve  her.     You  are  not  worthy 

To  fall  as  sacrifices  to  appease  her  ; 

And  therefore  live  till  your  own  envy  burst  you. 

Isah.  All  is  in  vain ;  he  is  not  to  be  moved. 

Mari  She  has  bewitch 'd  him. 

Pesc.  'Tis  so  past  belief, 
To  me  it  shews  a  fable. 

Eiiter  Francisco,  speahhig  to  a  Servant  within. 

Fran.  On  thy  life, 
Provide  mv  horses,  and  without  the  port 
With  care  attend  me. 

Serv.  [rdthin.l  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Grac.  He's  come. 
What  gimcrack  h;ive  we  next*? 

Fran,  Great  sir. 

Sj'or.  Francisco, 
Thoush  all  the  joys  in  women  are  fled  from  me, 
In  thee  I  do  embrace  the  full  delight 
That  I  can  hope  from  man. 

Fran.  I  would  impart, 
Please  you  to  lend  your  ear,  a  weighty  secret, 
I  am  in  labour  to  deliver  to  you. 

Sfor.  All  leave  the  room.  Excuse  me,  good  Pescara, 
Ere  long  I  will  wait  on  you. 

Pesc.  You  speak,  sir, 
The  language  I  should  use. 

Sfor.  Be  within  call. 
Perhaps  we  may  have  use  of  yoU. 

Tib.  We  shall  sir. 

lExeunt  all  but  Sfcrta  and  FrancUco. 

Sfor.  Say  on,  my  comfort. 

Fran.  Comfort !  no,  your  torment, 
For  so  my  fate  appoints  me.  I  could  curse 
The  hour  that  f>ave  me  being. 

Sfor.  What  new  monsters 
Of  misery  stand  ready  to  devour  me  1 
Let  them  at  once  dispatch  me. 

Fran.  Draw  your  sword  then. 
And,  as  you  wish  your  own  peace,  quickly  kill  me  ; 
Consicer  not,  but  do  it. 

Sfir.  Art  thou  mad  1 

Fran.  Or.  if  to  take  my  life  be  too  much  mercy, 
As  death,  indeed,  concludes  all  human  sorrows, 
Cut  off  my  nose  and  ears  ;  pull  out  an  eye. 
The  other  only  left  to  lend  me  light 
To  see  mv  own  deformities.     Why  was  I  born 
Without  some  mulct  imposed  on  me  by  nature  1 
Would  from  my  youth  a  loathsome  leprosy 
Had  run  upon  this  face,  or  that  my  breath 
Had  been  infectious,  and  so  made  me  shunn'd 
Of  all  societies  !  curs'd  be  he  that  taught  me 
Discourse  or  manners,  or  lent  any  grace 
That  makes  the  owner  pleasing  in  the  eye 
Of  wanton  women  !   since  those  parts,  which  others 
\^alue  as  blessings,  are  to  me  aflSiictions, 
Such  my  condition  is. 


•  JVhat  gimcrack  have  we  rwxt  ?]  It  may  be  tliat  Coxeter 
has  hit  upon  rlie  right  wor'J  ;  but  the  first  syllable  is  omitted 
in  (he  old  copiis ;  j^rohably  it  was  of  an  (.lleiisive  tendency. 
Besides  the  terror  o(  the  law  thai  hnn^  over  the  poet's  head 
about  this  time,  the  Master  of  the  Rev«ls  kept  a  scrutinising 
ye  upon  ev<ry  passage  of  an  indecent  Hndecent  for  the 
timef)  or  pro'am-  tendency  It  i.«  Mas^inger's  peculiar  praise* 
that  he  is  altogether  free  from  the  latter. 


Sfor,  I  am  on  the  rack  : 
Dissolve  this  doubtful  riddle*. 

Fran.  That  I  alone, 
Of  all  mankind,  that  stand  most  bound  to  love  you. 
And  study  your  content,  should  be  appointed. 
Not  by  my  will,  but  forced  by  cruel  fate, 
To  be  vour  greatest  enemy  ! — not  to  hold  you 
In  this  amazement  longer,  in  a  word. 
Your  dutchess  loves  me. 

Sj'or.  Loves  thee  1 

Fran.  Is  mad  for  me. 
Pursues  me  hourly. 

Sfor.  Oil  ! 

Iran.  And  from  hence  grew 
Her  late  neglect  of  you. 

Sfor.  O  women !  women  ! 

Fran.  I  labour'd  to  divert  lier  by  persuasion, 
Then  urged  your  much  love  to  her,  and  the  danger; 
Denied  her,  and  with  scorn. 

Sfor.  'Twas  like  thyself. 

Fran.     But  when  1  saw  her  smile,  then  heard  her 
say. 
Your  love  and  extreme  dotage  as  a  cloak, 
Should  cover  our  embraces,  and  your  power 
Fright  others  from  suspicion  ;  and  ull  favours 
That  should  preserve  her  in  her  innocence. 
By  lust  inverted  to  be  used  as  bawds  ; 
I  could  not  but  in  duty  (though  1  know 
That  the  relation  kills  in  you  all  hojie 
Of  peace  hereafter,  and  in  me  'twill  shew 
Both  base  and  i)Oor  to  rise  up  her  accuser) 
Freely  discover  it. 

Sfor.  Eternal  plagues 
Pursue  and  overtake  her  !  for  her  sake, 
To  all  posterity  may  he  prove  a  cuckold, 
And,  like  to  me,  a  thing  so  miserable 
As  words  may  not  express  him,  that  gives  trust 
To  all  deceiving  women  !   Or,  since  it  is 
The  will  of  heaven,  to  preserve  mankind. 
That  we  must  know  and  couple  with  these  serpents, 
No  wise  man  ever,  taught  by  my  example, 
Hereafter  use  his  wife  with  more  respect 
Than  he  would  do  his  horse  that  does  him  service ; 
Base  woman  being  in  her  creation  made 
A  slave  to  man.     But,  like  a  village  nurse. 
Stand  I  now  ctirsing  and  considering,  when 
The  tamest  fool  would  do ! — Within  there !  Stephano, 

Tiberio,  and  the  rest. i  will  be  sudden, 

And  she  shall  know  and  feel,  love  in  extremes 
Abused,  knows  no  degree  in  hatef. 

Enter  Tiberio  and  Stephano. 

Tib.  My  lord. 

Sfor.  Go  to  the  chamber  of  that  wicked  woman— 

cteph,   What  wicked  woman,  sir? 

Sfor.  The  devil,  my  wife. 
Force  a  rude  entry,  and,  if  she  refuse 
To  follow  you,  drag  her  hither  by  the  hair. 
And  know  no  ])ity ;  aj)y  gentle  usage 
To  her  will  call  on  cruelty  from  me. 
To  such  as  show  it. — Stand  )ou  staring  !  Go, 
And  put  my  will  in  act. 

•  Dissolve  this  doubtful  riddle.]  Our  old  writers  used 
disso've  and  soIvp  indiscriminately;  or,  if  ihey  made  any 
ditterence,  it  was  in  lavour  of  the  former  : 

"  he  IS  ptinted  at 

For  the  fine  courtier,  the  woman's  man. 
That  tells  my  lady  stories,  dissolves  riddle.'* 

'J  he  Qiieni  of  Corinth. 

t no  dc(jrre  in  hate.]    For  no  degree  in  hate,  the 

modern  editor*  very  incorrectly  tead,  no  degree  of  hate. 
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S^eph.  There's  no  disputing. 

Tib.  But  'tis  a  tempest  on  the  sudden  raised, 
Who  durst  have  dream'd  of? 

\Exenut  Tiberio  and  Stephana. 

Sfor.  Nay,  since  she  dares  damnation, 
I'll  be  a  fury  to  her. 

Fran.  Yet,  great  sir, 
Exceed  not  in  your  fury  ;  she's  yet  guilty 
Only  in  her  intent. 

Sfor.  Intent,  Francisco  ! 
It  does  include  all  fact ;  and  I  might  sooner 
Be  won  to  pardon  treason  to  my  crown, 
Or  one  that  kill'd  my  father. 

Fran.  You  are  wise, 
And  know  what's  best  to  do  : — yet,  if  you  please, 
To  prove  her  temper  to  the  height,  say  only 
That  I  am  dead,  and  then  observe  how  far 
She'll  be  transported.     I'll  remove  a  little, 
]5ut  be  within  your  call.     Now  to  the  upshot? 
Howe'er  I'll  shift  for  one.  [Exit. 

He-enter  Tiberio,  Stephano,  and  Guard  with  Mar- 

CELLA. 

Marc.  Where  is  this  monster, 
This  walking  tree  of  jealousy,  this  dreamer, 
This  horned  beast  that  would  be?  Oh!  are  you  here. 
Is  it  by  your  commandment  or  allowance,  [sir, 

I  am  thus  basely  used?   Which  of  my  virtues^ 
My  labours,  services,  and  carts  to  please  you, 
For,  to  a  man  suspicious  and  unthankful. 
Without  a  blush  1  may  be  mine  own  trumpet, 
Invites  this  barbarous  course?  dare  you  look  on  me 
Without  a  seal  of  shame? 

Sfor.  Impudence, 
How  ugly  thou  appear'st  now  !  thy  intent 
To  be  a  whore,  leaves  thee  not  blood  enough 
To  make  an  honest  blush  ;  what  had  the  act  done? 

Marc.  Ret urn'd  1  bee  the  dishonour  thou  deservest, 
Though  willingly  I  had  ^iven  up  myself 
To  every  common  1  etcher. 

Sfor.  Your  chief  minion. 
Your  chosen  favourite,  your  woo'd  Francisco, 
Has  dearly  paid  for't ;  for,  wretch !  know,  he's  dead, 
And  by  my  hand. 

Marc.  'J'he  bloodier  villain  thou  ! 
But  'tis  not  to  be  M^ondered  at,  thy  love 
Does  know  no  other  object : — thou  hast  kill'd  then, 
A  man  I  do  profess  I  loved  ;  a  man 


For  whom  a  tliousand  queens  might  well  be  rivals. 
But  he,  I  speak  it  to  thy  teeth,  that  dares  be 
A  jealous  fool,  dares  be  a  murderer. 
And  knows  no  end  in  mischief. 

Sfor.  I  begin  now 
In  this  my  justice.  [Stabs  her. 

Marc.  Oh  !   I  have  fool'd  myself 
Into  my  grave,  and  only  grieve  for  that 
Which,  when  you  know  you've  slain  an  innocent, 
You  needs  must  suffer. 

Sfor.  An  innocent !     Let  one 
Call  in  Francisco,  for  he  lives,  vile  creature, 

[£x/f  Stephano. 
To  justify  thy  falsehood,  and  how  often. 
With  whorish  flatteries  thou  hast  tempted  him  ; 
I  being  only  fit  to  live  a  stale, 
A  bawd  and  property  to  your  wantonness. 

Re-enter  Stephano. 

Steph.  Signior  Francisco,  sir,  but  even  now. 
Took  horse  without  the  ports. 

Marc.  We  are  both  abused, 
And  both  by  him  undone.     Stay,  death,  a  little, 
Till  I  have  clear'd  me  to  my  lord,  and  then* 
I  willingly  obey  thee.     O  my  Sforza ! 
Francisco  was  not  tempted,  but  the  tempter ; 
And,  as  he  thought  to  win  me,  shew'd  the  warrant 
That  you  sign'd  for  my  death. 

Sfor.  Then  I  believe  thee  ; 
Believe  thee  innocent  too. 

Marc.  But,  bi  ing  contemn'd. 
Upon  his  knees  with  tears  he  did  beseech  me. 
Not  to  reveal  it ;  I,  soft-hearted  fool. 
Judging  his  penitence  true,  was  won  unto  it : 
Indeed,  the  unkindness  to  be  sentenced  by  you, 
]?efore  that  T  was  guilty  in  a  thought, 
INIade  me  put  on  a  seeming  anger  towards  you, 
And  now — behold  the  issue.     As  I  do, 
May  heaven  forgive  yon  !  [DiVi 

Tib.  Her  sweet  soul  has  left 
Her  beauteous  prison. 

Steph.  Look  to  the  duke ;  he  stands 
As  if  he  wanted  motion. 

Tib.  Grief  hath  stopp'd 
The  organ  of  his  speech. 

Steiih.  Take  up  this  body. 
And  call  for  his  physicians. 

S/br,  0  my  heart-strings '  [£xeunl 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L- 


-The  Milanese. 
House. 


A  Room  in  Eugsnia*8 


Enter  Francisco  and  Eugenia  in  male  attire.  . 
Fran.  W'hy,    couldst  thou    think,   Eugenia    that 
rewards, 
Graces,  or  favours,  though  strew'd  thick  upon  me, 
Could  ever  bribe  me  to  forget  mine  lionour? 
Or  that  I  tamely  would  sit  down,  before 
I  liad  dried  these  eyes  still  wet  with  showers  of  tears. 
By  the  fire  of  mv  revenge ''  look  up,  my  dearest ! 
For  that  proud  lair,  that,  thief-like,  stepp'd  between 
Thy  promised  hopes,  and  robb'd  thee  of  a  fortune 


Almost  in  thy  possession,  hath  found, 

With  horrid  proof,  his  love,  she  thought  her  glorj-, 

And  an  assurance  of  all  haj)piness. 

But  hastened  her  sad  ruin. 

Eitg.  Do  not  flatter 
A  grief  that  is  beneath  it  ;  for.  however 
'I  he  credulous  duke  to  me  proved  false  and  cruel. 
It  is  impossible  he  could  be  wrought 

•  Till  J  have,  clear'd  ine  to  my  lord,  and  tluTi]  This  is  Ihf 
reafling  ol  the  first  quarto  :  the  .sci-ond,  wliii  h  is  iliat  lollowed 
by  the  modern  ediois,  gives  tiic  line  in  lliis  luinieiriral 
iiianner: 

Till  I  have  clear'd  myself  unto  my  lord,  and  then  t 
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To  look  on  her,  hut  with  the  eyes  of  dotage, 
And  so  to  serve  lier. 

Fran.  Such,  indeed,  I  g:rant, 
The  stream  of  his  afl'ection  was,  and  ran 
A  constant  course,  tdl  1,  with  cunning-  malice, 
And  vet  I  wron^  my  act,  for  it  was  justice, 
Made  it  turn  hackward  ;  and  liate,  in  extremes, — 
(l.ove  hanish'd  from  his  lieart,)  to  fill  the  room  : 
In  a  word,  know  the  fair  JMarcelia's  dead*. 

hug.  Dead  !  [jO"  ^ 

Fran.  And  by  Sforza's  hand.     Does  it  not  move 
How  coldly  you  receive  it !     I  expected 
The  mere  relation  of  so  great  a  blessing, 
liorn  yiroudly  on  the  wings  of  sweet  revenge, 
AVould  have  call'd  on  a  sacrifice  of  thanks, 
And  joy  not  to  be  bounded  or  conceal'd. 
Vou  entertain  it  with  a  look,  as  if 
You  wish'd  it  were  undone. 

Fng.  Indeed  I  do  : 
For,  if  my  sorrows  could  receive  addition, 
Her  sad  fate  would  increase,  not  lessen  them. 
She  never  injured  me,  but  entertain'd 
A  fortune  humbly  ofFer'd  to  her  hand, 
^Vhich  a  wise  lady  gladly  would  have  kneel'd  for. 
Unless  you  would  impute  it  as  a  crime, 
She  was  more  fair  than  I,  and  had  discretion 
Not  to  deliver  up  her  virgin  fort,  [tears, 

Though  strait  besieged  with   flatteries,  vows,  and 
Until  the  churcli  had  made  it  safe  and  lawful. 
And  had  I  been  the  mistress  of  her  judp;ment 
And  constant  temper,  skilful  in  the  knov.  ledge 
Of  man's  malicious  falsehood,  I  had  never, 
Upon  his  hell-deep  oaths  to  marry  me. 
Given  up  my  fair  name,  and  my  maiden  honour, 
To  his  foul  lust  ;  nor  lived  now,  being  branded 
In  the  forehead  for  his  whore,  the  scorn  and  shame 
Of  all  good  women. 

Fran.  Have  you  then  no  gall, 
Anger,  or  spleen,  familiar  to  your  sex  1 
Or  is  it  possible  that  vou  could  see 
Another  to  possess  what  was  your  due. 
And  not  grow  pale  with  envy  ? 

Fug.  Yes,  of  him 
That  did  deceive  me.     There's  no  passion,  that 
A  maid  so  injured  ever  could  partake  of. 
But  I  have  dearly  sulfer'd.     These  three  years. 
In  my  desire  and  labour  of  revenge, 
Trusted  to  you,  I  have  endured  the  throes 
Of  teeming  women  ;  and  will  hazard  all 
P'ate  can  inflict  on  me,  but  I  will  reach 
Thy  heart,  false  Sforza  !   You  liave  trifled  with  me. 
And  not  proceeded  with  that  fiery  zeal 
I  look'd  for  from  a  brother  of  your  spirit. 
Sorrow  forsake  me,  and  all  signs  of  grief 
Farewell  for  ever.     Vengeance,  arm'd  with  fury. 
Possess  me  wholly  now  ! 

Fran,  'i  he  reason,  sister, 
Of  this  strange  metamorphosis  ? 

Fug,  Ask  thy  fears  : 
Thy  base,  unmanly  fears,  thy  jtoor  delays, 
Thy  dull  forgttfulness  equal  with  death  ; 
My  wrong,  else,  and  the  scandal  which  can  never 
he  wash'd  off  from  our  house,  but  in  his  blood. 
Would  have  stirr'd  up  a  coward  to  a  deed 
In  which,  though  he  had  f\illen,  the  brave  intent 
Had  crown'd  itself  with  a  fair  monument 


*  Jn  a  uord,  know  the  fair  Marcelia's  dead.)  Coxeterand 
Mr.  M.  Masim  omit  the  article,  whicli  utterly  destroys  llic 
rliytiiui  of  tlie  line.  ^ 


Of  noble  resolution.     In  this  shape 

I  hope  to  get  access  ;  and,  then,  with  shame. 

Hearing  my  sudden  execution,  judge 

What  honour  thou  hast  lost,  in  being  transcended 

By  a  weak  woman. 

Fran.  Still  mine  own,  and  dearer  ! 
And  yet  in  this  you  but  pour  oil  on  fire. 
And  ofler  your  assistance  where  it  needs  not. 
And,  that  you  may  perceive  1  lay  not  fallow, 
But  had  your  wrongs  stamp'd  deeply  on  my  heart 
By  the  iron  pen  of  vengeance,  I  attemi)ted, 
By  whoring  her,  to  cuckold  him  :  that  failing, 
I  did  begin  his  tragedy  in  her  death, 
To  which  it  served  as  prologue,  and  will  mak© 
A  memorable  story  of  vour  fortunes 
In  my  assur-ed  revenge  :   Onlv  best  sister. 
Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  performance, 
By  your  rash  undertaking  ;  we  will  be 
As  sudden  as  you  could  wish. 

Fug.  Upon  those  terms 
I  yield  myself  and  cause,  to  be  disposed  of 
As  you  think  fit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Fran.  Thy  purpose  ? 

Serv.  There's  one  Graccho, 
That  follow'd  you,  it  seems,  upon  the  track, 
Since  you  left  Milan,  that's  importunate 
To  liave  access,  and  will  not  be  denied  ; 
His  haste,  he  says,  concerns  you. 

Fran.  luring  him  to  me.  [Exit  Servant, 

'    Though  he  hath  laid  an  ambush  for  my  life. 
Or  apprehension,  yet  I  will  prevent  him, 
And  work  mine  own  ends  out. 

Enter  Graccho. 

Grac.  Now  for  my  whipping  ? 
And  if  I  now  outstrip  him  not,  and  catch  him. 
And  by  a  new  and  strange  way  too,  hereafter 
I'll  swear  there  are  worms  in  mv  brains.  [Aside. 

Fran.  Now,  my  good  Graccho  ; 
We  meet  as  'twere  by  miracle, 

Grac.  Love,  and  duty, 
And  vigibmce  in  me  for  my  lord's  safety. 
First  taught  me  to  imagine  you  were  here, 
And  then  to  follow  you.    All's  come  forth,  my  lord, 
That    you   could    wish   conceal'd.      The  dutchess' 

wound, 
In  the  duke's  rage  put  home,  yet  gave  her  leave 
To  acquaint  him  with  your  practices,  which  your 
Did  easily  confirm.  fflioht 

Fran.  This  I  expected  ; 
But  sure  you  come  provided  of  good  counsel. 
To  help  in  my  extremes. 

Grac.  I  would  not  hurt  you.  [death; 

Fian.  How  !  hurt  me  ?  such  another  word's  thy 
Why,  dar'st  thou  think  it  can  full  in  thy  will, 
To  outlive  what  I  determine  ? 

Grac.  How  he  awes  me  I  [Aside. 

Fran.  Be  brief;  what  brought  thee  hither  t 

Grac.  Care  to  inform  you 
You  are  a  condemn'd  man,  pursued  and  sought  for. 
And  your  head  rated  at  ten  thousand  ducats    . 
To  him  that  brings  it. 

Fran.  Very  good. 

Grac.  All  passages 
Are  intercepted,  and  choice  troops  of  horse 
Scour  o'er  the  neighbour  plains  ;  your  picture  sent 
To  every  state  confederate  with  Milan  : 
That,  though  I  grieve  to  speak  it,  in  my  judgment. 
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So  thick  your  dangers  meet,  and  run  upon  you, 
It  is  impossible  you  should  escape 
Their  curious  search. 

Eug.  Why,  let  us  then  turn  Romans, 
And,  falling  by  our  own  hands,  mock  their  threats, 
And  dreadful  preparations. 

Fran.  "Twould  show  nobly  ; 
But  that  the  honour  of  our  full  revenge 
Were  lost  in  the  rash  action.     No,  Eugenia, 
Graccho  is  wise,  my  friend  too,  not  my  servant, 
And  I  dare  trust  him  with  my  latest  secret. 
We  would,  and  thou  must  help  us  to  perform  it, 
First  kill  the  duke — then,  fall  what  can  upon  us  ! 
For  injuries  are  writ  in  brass,  kind  Graccho, 
And  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Grac.  He  instructs  me  \^Aside. 

What  I  should  do. 

Fran.  What's  that? 

Grac.  I  labour  with 
A  strong  desire  to  assist  you  with  my  service  ; 
And  now  I  am  deliver'd  oft. 

Fran.  1  told  you. 
Speak,  my  oraculous  Graccho. 

Grac.  1  have  heard,  sir, 
Of  men  in  debt  that,  lay'd  for  by  their  creditors, 
In  all  such  places  where  it  could  be  thought 
They  would  take  shelter,  chose,  for  sanctuary. 
Their  lodgings  underneath  their  creditors'  noses, 
Or  near  that  prison  to  which  they  were  design'd. 
If  apprehended  ;  confident  that  there 
They  never  should  be  sought  for. 

Eug.  'Tis  a  strange  one  ! 

Fi\in.  But  what  infer  you  from  it? 

Grac.  This,  my  lord  ; 
That,  since  all  ways  of  your  escape  are  stopp'd. 
In  Milan  only,  or,  what's  more,  in  the  court. 
Whither  it  is  presumed  you  dare  not  come 
Conceal'd  in  some  disguise,  you  may  live  safe. 

Fran.  And  not  to  be  discover'd  ? 

Grac.  But  by  myself.  [Graccho, 

Fran.  By   thee !     Alas !    I    know    thee    honest 
And  1  will  put  thy  counsel  into  act. 
And  suddenly.     Yet,  not  to  be  ungrateful 
For  all  thy  loving  travail  to  preserve  me. 
What  bloody  end  soe'er  my  stars  appoint,       [there  ? 
'J'hou  shalt  be  safe,  good  Graccho. — Who's  within 

Grac.  In  the  devil's  name,  what  means  he  *  ! 
Enter  Servants. 

Fran.  Take  my  friend 
Into  your  custody,  and  bind  him  fust  j 
I  would  not  part  with  him. 

Grac.  My  good  lord. 

Fran.  Dispatch  : 
*Tis  for  your  good,  to  keep  you  honest,  Graccho : 
I  would  not  have  ten  thousand  ducats  tempt  you. 
Being  of  a  soft  and  wax-like  disposition. 
To  play  the  traitor  ;  nor  a  fooli.-«h  itch 
To  be  revenged  for  your  late  excellent  whippin"-. 
Give  you  the  opportunity  to  offer 
My  head  for  satisfiiction.     Why,  thou  fool ! 
I  can  look  through  and  through  thee  ;  thy  intents 
Appear  to  me  as  written  in  thy  forehead 
In  plain  and  easy  characters  :  and  but  that 

•  Grac.  In  the  devil's  namf,  icliat  means  he  .']  The  second 
quarto  oiiiits  the  adjuialioii  :iii(l  tamely  reads, — what  means 
he?  Tlic  liceiisiT,  in  many  cases,  sei-iiis  to  have  a<  tt  d  ca- 
priciously :  here,  as  well  as  in  several  «)iher  places,  he  h  is 
etraiiied  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  rainel.  Tlie  ♦■  :prtssion 
has  already  occurred  ii>  th*.  Unnatural  Combat. 


I  scorn  a  slave's  base  blood  should  rust  that  sword 
That  from  a  prince  expects  a  scarlet  die. 
Thou  now  wert  dead  ;  but  live,  only  to  pray 
For  good  success  to  crown  my  undertakings; 
And  then,  at  my  return,  perhaps  I'll  free  thee. 
To  make  me  further  sport.     Away  with  him  ! 
I  will  not  hear  a  syllable. 

\_Exeunt  Servants  with  Graccho. 
We  must  trust 
Ourselves,  Eugenia ;  and  though  we  make  use  of 
The  counsel  of  our  servants,  that  oil  spent, 
Like  snuff's  that  do   offend,   we  tread  them  o  t.— 
But  now  to  our  last  scene,  which  we'll  so  carry. 
That  few  shall  understand  how  'twas  begun. 
Till  all,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  'tis  done. 

Exetint. 


SCENE  II.— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Castle, 
Enter  Pescara,  Tiberio,  and  Stephano. 

Pesc.  'ihe  like  was  never  read  of. 

Steph.  In  my  judgement, 
To  all  that  shall  but  hear  it,  'twill  appear 
A  most  impossible  fable. 

Tib.  For  Francisco, 
My  wonder  is  the  less,  because  there  are 
Too  many  precedents  of  unthankful  men 
Eaised  up  to  greatness,  which  have  after  studied 
The  ruin  of  their  makers. 

Steph.  But  that  melancholy, 
Though  ending  in  distraction,  should  work 
So  far  upon  a  man,  as  to  compel  him 
To  court  a  thing  that  has  nor  sense  nor  being, 
Is  unto  me  a  miracle. 

Pesc.  'Troth,  I'll  tell  you. 
And  briefly  as  I  can,  by  what  degrees 
He  fell  into  this  madness.     When,  by  the  care 
Of  his  physicians,  he  was  brought  to  life, 
As  he  had  only  pass'd  a  fe-.irful  dream. 
And  had  not  acted  what  I  grieve  to  think  on. 
He  call'd  for  fair  Marcelia,  and  being  told 
That  she  was  dead,  he  broke  forth  in  extremes, 
(I    would    not    say   blasphemed,)   and    cried  that 

heaven. 
For  all  the  offences  that  mankind  could  do. 
Would  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  rob  it 
Of  so  much  sweetness,  and  of  so  much  goodness; 
That  not  alone  was  sacred  in  herself. 
But  did  preserve  all  others  innocent. 
That  had  hut  converse  witli  her.     Then  it  came 
Into  his  fancy  that  she  was  accused 
By  his  mother  and  his  sister ;  thrice  he  curs'd  them 
And  thrice  his  desperate  hand  was  on  his  sword 
T'have  kill'd  them  both  ;  but  he  restraiu'd,  and  the/ 
Shunning  his  fury,  spite  of  all  prevention 
He  would  have  twni'd  his  rage  upon  himself; 
When  wisely  his  physicians  looking  on 
The  dutchess'  wound,  to  stay  his  ready  hand, 
Cried  out,  it  was  not  mortal. 

Tib.  'Twas  well  thought  on. 

Pesc.  He  easily  believing  what  he  wish'd, 
More  than  a  perpetuity  of  pleasure 
In  any  object  else  ;  flatter'd  by  hope. 
Forgetting  his  own  great. less,  he  fell  prostrate 
At  the  doctor's  feet,  implored  their  aid,  and  swore. 
Provided  they  recover'd  her,  he  would  live 
A  private  man,  and  they  should  share  his  dukedom. 
They  seem'd  to  promise  fair,  and  every  hour 
Vary  their  judgments,  as  they  find  his  fit 
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To  suffer  intermission  or  extremes  : 
For  liis  behaviour  since 

S/or.  [within.]  As  you  have  pity, 
Sujiport  her  gently. 

Pesc.  Now,  be  your  own  witnesses  ; 
1  am  prevented. 

Enter    Sforza,   Isabella,    Mariana,   Doctors   and 
Servants  tcith  the  Body  of  Marcrlia. 

Sfor.  Carefully,  I  beseech  you, 
The  gentlest  touch  torments  her;  and  then  think 
What  I  shall  suffer,     O  you  earthly  gods, 
Yoi;  second  natures,  that  from  your  great  master, 
Who  join'd  the  limbs  of  torn  Ilippolitus, 
And  drew  upon  himself  the  Thunderer's  envy, 
Are  taught  those  hidden  secrets  that  restore 
To  life  death-Avounded  men  !  you  have  a  patient, 
On  whom  to  express  the  excellence  of  art. 
Will  bind  even  heaven  your  debtor,  though  it  pleases 
To  make  your  hands  the  organs  ef  a  work 
The  saints  will  smile  to  look  on,  and  good  angels 
Clap  their  celestial  wings  to  give  it  plaudits. 
How  pale  and  wan  she  looks !  O  pardon  me, 
That  I  presume  (died  o'er  with  bloody  guilt. 
Which  makes  me,  I  confess,  far,  far  unworthy) 
To  touch  this  snow-white  hand.     How  cold  it  is  ! 
This  once  was  Cupid's  fire-hnrnd,  and  still 
'Tis  so  to  me.     How  slow  her  pulses  beat  too  ! 
Yet,  in  this  temper,  she  is  all  perfection, 
And  mistress  of  a  heat  so  full  of  sweetness. 
The  blood  of  virgins,  in  their  pride  of  youth, 
Are  balls  of  snow  or  ice  compared  unto  her. 

Mari.  Is  not  this  strange? 

Isab.  Oh  !  cross  him  not,  dear  daughter  ; 
Our  conscience  tells  us  we  have  been  abused, 
W  rought  to  accuse  the  innocent,  and  with  hira 
Are  guilty  of  a  fact 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  ichispers  Pescara. 

Mari.  'Tis  now  past  help. 

Pesc.  With  me?    What  is  he? 

Serv.  He  has  a  strange  aspect ; 
A  Jew  by  birth,  and  a  physician 
hy  liis  profession,  as  he  says,  who,  hearing 
Of  the  duke's  frenzy,  on  the  forfeit  of 
His  life  will  undertake  to  render  him 
Perfect  in  every  part  : — provided  that 
Your  lordship's  favour  gain  him  free  access, 
And  your  power  with  the  duke  a  safe  protection, 
Till  the  great  work  be  ended. 

Pesc.   Bring  me  to  liim  ; 
As  I  find  cause,  I'll  do.  [Exeunt  Pesc.  and  Serv. 

SJ'or.  How  sound  she  sleeps  ! 

Heaven  keep  her  from  a  lethargy! How  long 

(But  answer  me  with  comfort,  I  beseech  you) 
Does  your  sure  judgment  tell  you,  that  these  lids, 
That  cover  richer  jewels  than  themselves. 
Like  envious  night,  will  bar  thetje  glorious  suns 
From  shining  on  me  ? 

1  Doct.   We  have  given  her,  sir, 

A  sleepy  potion,  that  will  hold  her  long, 
That  she  may  be  less  sensible  of  the  torment 
The  searching  of  her  wound  will  put  her  to. 

2  Doct.  She  now  feels  little  ;  but,  if  we  should 
•wake  her, 

To  hear  her  speak  would  fright  both  us  and  you, 
And  therefore  dare  not  hasten  it. 

Sfor.  I  am  patient. 
You  see  I  do  not  rage,  but  wait  your  pleasure. 
What  do  you  think  she  dreams  of  now  1  for  sure, 


Althouj^h  her  body's  organs  are  bound  fast, 
Her  fancy  cannot  slumber. 

1   Doct.  That,  sir,  looks  on 
Your  sorrow  for  your  late  rash  act,  with  pity 
Of  what  you  suffer  for  it,  and  prepares 
To  meet  the  free  confession  of  your  guilt 
With  a  glad  pardon. 

Sfor.  She  was  ever  kind  ; 
And  her  displeasure,  though  call'd  ou,  short-lived 
Upon  the  least  submission.     O  you  Powers, 
That  can  convey  our  thoughts  to  one  another 
Without  the  aid  of  eyes  or  ears,  assist  me! 
Let  her  behold  me  in  a  pleasing  dream 
Thus,  on  my  knees  before  her  ;   (yet  that  duty 
In  me  is  not  sufficient  ;)  let  her  see  me 
Compel  my  mother,  from  whom  I  took  life. 
And  this  my  sister,  partner  of  my  being. 
To  bow  thus  low  unto  her  ;  let  her  hear  us 
In  my  acknowledgment  freely  confess 
That  we  in  a  degree  as  high  are  guilty 
As  she  is  innocent.    Bite  your  tongues,  vile  creatures, 
And  let  your  inward  horrour  fright  your  souls. 
For  having  belied  that  pun-ness,  to  come  near  which 
All  women  that  posteriry  can  bring  forth 
Must  be,  though  striving  to  be  goud,  poor  rivals. 
And  for  that  dog  Francisco,  that  seduced  me. 
In  wounding  her,  to  rase  a  temple  built 
To  chastity  and  sweetness,  let  her  know 
I'll  follow  him  to  hell,  but  I  will  find  him. 
And  there  live  a  fourth  fury  to  torment  him. 
Then,  for  this  cursed  hand  and  arm,  that  guided 
The  wicked  steel,  I'll  have  them,  joint  by  joint. 
With  burning  irons  sear'd  ofl",  which  I  will  eat, 
I  being  a  vulture  fit  to  taste  such  carrion  ; 
Lastly 

1  Doct.  You  are  too  loud,  sir  ;  you  disturb 
Her  sweet  repose. 

Sfor.  I  am  hush'd.     Yet  give  us  leave. 
Thus  prostrate  at  her  feet,  our  eyes  bent  downwards, 
Unworthy  and  ashamed,  to  look  upon  her, 
To  expect  her  gracious  sentence. 

2  Doct.  He's  past  hope. 

1  Doct.  The  body  too  will  putrify,  and  then 
We  can  no  longer  cover  the  imposture. 

Tib.  Which  in   his*   death  will  quickly  be  dis- 
I  can  but  weep  his  fortune.  [cover'd. 

Steph.  Yet  be  careful 
You  lose  no  minute  to  preserve  him ;  time 
May  lessen  his  distraction. 

He-enter  Pescara,  with  Francisco  as  a  Jew  and 
Eugenia  disguised. 

Fran.  I  am  no  god,  sir, 
To  give  a  new  life  to  her  ;  yet  I'll  hazard 
My  head,  I'll  work  the  senseless  trunk  t'  appear 
To  him  as  it  had  got  a  second  being, 
Or  that  the  soul  that's  fled  from't,  were  call'd  back 
To  govern  it  again.     I  will  preserve  it 
In  the  first  sweetness,  and  by  a  strange  vapour. 
Which  I'll  infuse  into  her  mouth,  create 
A  seeming  breath  ;  I'll  make  her  veins  run  high  too 
As  if  they  had  true  motion. 

Pesc.  Do  but  this, 
Till  we  use  means  to  win  upon  his  passions 
T'endureto  hear  she's  dead  with  some  small  patience, 
And  make  thy  own  reward. 

•  Tib.  Which  in  liis  death  will  quichli/  be  discover' (!.'■  I 
know  not  how  tlie  nioiierii  c•ditt)r^  iiiKitrsKx"!  (lu.->  lint-,  buf 
for  hiM,  they  read,  her  death:  a  strange  s«)phisiic.iti<>ii  i 
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Fran.  The  art  I  use 
Admits  no  looker  on  :  I  only  ask 
The  fourth  part  of  an  hour  to  perfect  that 
I  boldly  undertake. 

Pesc.  1  will  procure  it. 

2  Doct.  What  stranger's  this? 

Pesc.  Sooth  me  in  all  I  say ; 
There  is  a  main  end  m't. 

Fran.  Beware  ! 

Ettg.  I  am  warn'd. 

Pesc.  Look  up,  sir,  cheerfully  :  comfort  in  me 
Flows  strongly  to  you. 

Sfor.  From  whence  came  that  sound  ? 
Was  it  from  my  ]Marcelia?  If  it  were, 
I  rise,  and  joy  will  give  me  wings  to  meet  it, 

Pesc.  Nor  shall  your  expectation  be  deferr'd 
But  a  few  minutes.     Your  physicians  are 
Mere  voice,  and  no  performance  ;  I  have  found 
A  man  that  can  do  wonders.     Do  not  hinder 
The  dutchess'  wish'd  recovery,  to  enquire 
Or  what  he  is,  or  to  give  thanks,  but  leave  him 
To  work  this  miracle. 

Sfor.  Sure,  'tis  my  good  angel. 
I  do  obey  in  all  things  ;  be  it  death 
For  any  to  disturb  him,  or  come  near, 
Till  he  be  pleased  to  call  us.     O,  be  prosperous. 
And  make  a  duke  thy  bondman  ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Francisco  and  Eugenia. 

Fran.  'Tis  my  purpose  ; 
If  that  to  fall  a  long-wish 'd  sacrifice 
To  my  revenge  can  be  a  benefit. 
I'll  first  make  fast  the  doors  ; — 'SO ! 

Eug.  You  amaze  me  : 
What  follows  now  ? 

Fran.  A  full  conclusion 
Of  all  thy  wishes.     Look  on  this,  Eugenia, 
Even  such  a  thing,  the  proudest  fair  on  earth 
(For  whose  delight  the  elements  are  ransack'd, 
And  art  with  nature  studied  to  preserve  her,) 
Must  be,  when  she  is  summon'd  to  appear 
In  the  court  of  death.     But  I  lose  time. 

Eug.  What  mean  you  1 

Fran.  Disturb  me  not.    Your  ladyship  looks  pale ; 
But  I,  vour  doctor,  have  a  ceruse  for  you. 
See,  my  Eugenia,  how  many  faces, 
That  are  adorned  in  court,  borrow  these  helpa, 

[  Paints  the  cheeks. 
And  pass  for  excellence,  when  the  better  part 
Of  them  are  like  to  this.     Your  mouth  smells  sour 
But  here  is  that  shall  take  away  the  scent ;         [too, 
A  precious  antidote  old  ladies  use,  [rotten. 

When  they  would  kiss,  knowing  their   guiiis   are 
These  hands  too,  that  disdain'd  to  take  a  touch 
From  any  lip,  whose  owner  writ  not  lord, 
Are  now  but  as  the  coarsest  earth  ;  but  I 
Am  at  the  charge,  my  bill  not  to  be  paid  too, 
To  give  them  seeming  beauty.     So  !  'tis  done. 
How  do  you  like  my  workmanship  ? 

Eug.  I  tremble  : 
And  tiius  to  tyrannize  upon  the  dead 
Is  most  inhuman. 

Fran.  Come  we  for  revenge, 
And  can  we  think  on  pity?  Now  to  the  upshot. 
And,  as  it  proves,  applaud  it.     My  lord  the  duke, 
Enter  with  joy,  and  see  the  sudden  change 
Your  servant's  hand  hath  wrought. 

lie-enter  Sfouza  and  the  rest, 
Sfor.  I  live  again 


In  my  full  confidence  that  Marcelia  may 
Pronounce  my  pardon.     Can  she  speak  yet? 

Fran.  No  : 
You  must  not  look  for  all  your  joys  at  once  ; 
That  will  ask  longer  time. 

Pesc.  'Tis  wondrous  strange  ! 

Sfor.  By  all  the  dues  of  love  I  have  had  from  her. 
This  hand  seems  as  it  was  when  first  I  kiss'd  it. 
These  lips  invite  too  :  I  could  ever  feed 
Upon  these  roses,  they  still  keep  their  colour 
And  native  sweetness  :  only  the  nectar's  wanting^, 
That,  like  the  morning  dew  in  flowery  May, 
Preserved  them  in  their  beauty. 

Enter  Graccho  hastily* 

Grac.  Treason,  treason! 

Tib.  Call  up  the  guard. 

Fran.  Graccho !  then  we  are  lost. 

Grac.  I  am  got  off,  sir  Jew  ;  a  bribe  hath  done  it, 
For  all  your  serious  charge  ;  there's  no  disguise 
Can  keep  you  from  my  knowledge. 

Sfor.  Speak. 

Grac.  I  am  out  of  breath. 
But  this  is 

Fran.  Spare  thy  labour,  fool, — Francisco  •. 

All.  Monster  of  men  ! 

Fran.  Give  me  all  attributes 
Of  all  you  can  imagine,  yet  I  glory 
To  be  the  thing  I  was  born.     I  am  Francisco; 
Francisco,  that  was  raised  by  you.  and  made 
The  minion  of  the  time  ;  the  same  Francisco, 
That  would  have  whored  this  trunk,  when  it  had  life, 
And,  after,  breathed  a  jealousy  upon  thee, 
As  killing  as  those  damps  that  belch  out  plagues 
When  the  foundation  of  tlie  earth  is  shaken: 
I  made  thee  do  a  deed  heaven  will  not  pardon. 
Which  was — to  kill  an  innocent, 

Sfor.  Call  forth  the  tortures 
For  all  that  flesh  can  feel. 

Fran.  I  dure  the  Avorst : 
Only,  to  yield  some  reason  to  the  world 
Why  I  pursued  this  course,  look  on  this  face, 
Made  old  by  thy  base  falsehood  ;  'tis  Eugenia. 

Sfor.  Eugenia! 

Fran.  Does  it  start  you,  sir?  my  sister. 
Seduced  and  fool'd  by  thee :  but  thou  must  pay 
The  forfeit  of  thy  falsehood.     Does  it  not  work  yet  • 
Whate'er  becomes  of  me,  which  I  esteem  not, 
'ihou  art  mark'd   for  the   grave :    I've  given  thee 

poison 
In  this  cup*,  (now  observe  me,)  whicli  thy  last 
Carousing  deejdy  of,  made  thee  forgtt 
Thy  vow'd  faith  to  Eugenia. 

Pesc.  O  damn'd  villain  ! 

Isab.  How  do  you,  sir? 

Sfor.  Like  one 
That  learns  to  know  in  death  what  punishment 
Waits  on  the  breach  of  faith.     Oh  !  now  I  feel 


•  Fran.  Spare  thy  labour,  fool, —  Francisco.]  Francisco's 
bold  avowal  of  his  guilt,  wiili  an  enipiiatical  repetition  t)f  his 
name,  anrl  the  enumeration  of  iiis  s<.'veral  acts  of  villainy, 
whicli  he  justifies  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  in  all  probability 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  animated  scenes  in  draniatic 
poetry.  The  reader  will  easily  see,  that  I  refer  to  the  last 
act  of  Dr.  Young's  licvenyi',  where  Zani;a,  like  Francisco, 
defends  every  cruel  and  trrnciierous  act  he  has  cummitted 
from  a  principle  of  deep  resentment.     Davies. 

f  -  J'vp  yiven  thee  poison 

Jn  this  cup,  &c.]  i.  e.  in  tlie  lips  of  Marcelia.  This  is  a 
terrible  scene,  andi  has  the  air  of  being  taken  from  some 
Itali.iQ  story. 
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An  ilCtna  in  my  entrails. — T  have  lived 
A  prince,  and  my  last  breath  shall  be  command. 
— 1  burn,  I  burn  !  yet  ere  life  be  consumed, 
Let  me  pronounce  upon  this  wretch  all  torture 
That  witty  cruelty  can  invent. 

Pesc.  Away  with  him  ! 

Tib.  In  all  things  we  will  serve  you. 

Fran.  Farewell,  sister  ! 
Now  I  have  kept  my  word,  torments  I  scorn : 
1  leave  the  world  with  glory.     They  are  men, 
And  leave  behind  them  name  and  memory, 
That  wrong'd,  do  right  themselves  before  they  die. 
[Ereunt  Guard  with  Francisco. 

Steph.  A  desperate  wretch  ! 

Sj'or.  1  come  -.  Death !  I  obey  thee. 


Yet  I  will  not  die  raging  ;  for,  alas  f 
My  whole  life  was  a  frenzy.     Good  Eugenia, 
In  death  forgive  me. — As  you  love  me,  bear  her 
To  some  religious  house,  there  let  her  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life  :  when  I  am  ashes, 
Perhaps  she'll  be  appeased,  and  spare  a  prayer 
For  my  poor  soul.     Bury  me  with  Marcelia, 
And  let  our  epitaph  be •  [Diei 

Tib.  His  speech  is  stopt. 

Steph.  Already  dead  1 

Pesc.  It  is  in  vain  to  labour 
To  call  him  back.     We'll  give  him  funeral, 
And  then  determine  of  the  state  affairs  : 
And  learn,  from  this  example,  There's  no  trust 
In  a  foundation  that  is  built  on  lust.  ^Exeunt*. 


•  Mr.  M.  Mason,  contrary  to  his  custom,  has  given  an 
iccouiit  of  this  play  ;  but  it  is  too  loose  and  unsatisfactory  to 
be  presented  to  the  reader.  He  has  observed,  indeed,  what 
could  not  easily  be  missed, — the  beauty  of  the  language,  the 
elevation  of  the  sentinients,.  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
iitnalions,  &c.  But  the  interior  motive  of  the  piece, —  the 
spring  of  action  from  wliich  tlie  tragic  events  are  made  to 
flow, — .«eems  to  have  utterly  escaped  him.  He  has  taken 
the  accessory  for  the  primary  passion  of  it,  and,  upon  his 
own  error,  founded  a  comparison  between  the  Duke  of 
JUikzn  and  Ot hullo.— But  let  us  hear  Massinger  himself. 
Fearing  that,  in  a  reverse  of  fortune,  his  wife  may  fall  into 
the  possession  of  another,  Sforza  gives  a  secret  order  for  her 
minder,  and  attributes  his  resolution  to  the  excess  of  his 
a'tachment : 

•*  'Tis  more  than  love  to  her,  that  marks  her  out 
A  wish'd  companion  to  me  in  both  fortunes." 

Act  I.  sc.  iii. 

This  is  carefully  remembered  in  the  conference  between 
Marcelia  and  Francisro,  and  connected  with  the  feelings 
which  it  occasions  in  her  : 

"■ that  my  lord,  my  Sforza,  should  esteem 

My  life  fit  only  as  a  page,  to  wail  on 

The  various  course  ^'f  his  uncert.iin  fortunes; 

Or  cheri.'h  in  himself  tliat  sensual  hope. 

In  deatli  to  know  me  as  a  wife,  afflicts  me." 

Act  III.  sc.  ii. 
Upon  this  disapprobation  of  his  selfish  motive,  is  founded 
her  reserve  towards  him, — a  reserve,  however,  more  allied 
to  tenderntss  than  lo  anger,  and  meant  as  a  prudent  correc- 
tive of  his  unreasonable  desires.  Ani  from  this  reserve,  ill 
interpreted  by  Sforza,  proceeds  that  Jealousy  of  his  in  the 
fonrili  act,  which  Mr.  M.  Mason  will  have  to  be  the  ground 
work  of  I  lie  whole  subject  I 

But  if  Massinger  must  be  compared  with  somebody,  let  It 
be  wiih  liiniKli  :  for,  as  the  reader  will  by  and  by  perceive, 
the  Duke  of  Milan  has  more  substantial  connexion  with  the 
Picture  than  with  Othello.  In  his  uxoriousncss,— his  doting 
eulrtaties  of  his  wife's  favours, — his  abject  reauests  of  the 


mediation  of  others  for  him,  &c.  &c.  Sforza  strongly  resem- 
bles Ladislaus ;  while  the  friendly  and  bold  reproofs  of  his 
fondness  by  Pescara  and  Stephano  prepare  us  for  the  rebukes 
afterwards  employed  against  the  same  failing  by  the  intrepid 
kindness  of  Eubulus.  And  not  only  do  we  find  this  similarity 
in  some  of  the  leading  sentiments  of  the  two  plays,  but 
occasionally  the  very  language  of  the  one  is  carried  into  the 
other. 

As  to  the  action  itself  of  this  piece,  it  is  highly  animating 
and  interesting;  and  its  connexion,  at  the  very  opening,  with 
an  important  passage  of  history,  procures  for  it  at  once  a 
decided  attention.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  maintained 
by  strong  and  rapid  alternations  of  fortune,  till  the  catastrophe 
is  matured  by  the  ever-working  vengeance  of  Francisco. 
Even  here,  the  author  has  contrived  a  novelty  of  interest 
little  expected  by  the  reader:  and  the  late  appearance  of  the 
injured  Eugenia  throws  a  fresh  emotion  into  the  conclusion 
of  the  play,  while  it  explains  a  considerable  part  of  the  plot, 
with  which,  indeed,  it  is  essentiiliy  connected. 

The  character  of  Sforza  himself  is  strongly  conceived. 
His  passionate  fondness  for  Marcelia, — his  sudden  rage  at  her 
apparent  coolness, — his  resolute  renunciation  of  her, — his 
speedy  repentance  and  fretful  impatience  of  her  absence, — 
his  vehement  defence  of  her  innocence, —  his  quick  and 
destructive  vengeance  against  her,  upon  a  false  assertion  of 
her  dishonour, — and  his  prostrations  and  mad  embraces  of  her 
dead  body,--shew  the  force  of  dotage  and  hate  in  their  ex- 
tremes. His  actions  are  wild  and  ungoverned,  and  his  whole 
life  is  (as  he  says)  made  up  of  frenzy. 

One  important  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  principal 
feature  of  this  character.  From  Sforza's  ill-regulated  fond- 
ness for  Marcelia  flows  his  own  order  for  her  murder.  The 
discovery  of  it  occasions  the  distant  behaviour  of  the  wife, 
the  revenge  of  the  husband,  and  the  death  of  both.— Let  us 
use  the  blessings  of  life  with  modesty  and  thankfulness.  He 
who  aims  at  intemperate  gratitications,  disturbs  the  order  of 
Providence ;  and,  in  the  premature  loss  of  the  object  which 
he  too  fondly  covets,  is  made  to  feel  the  just  punishment  of 
unreasonable    wishes,   and    ungoverned    indulgence.      Da. 


THE 

BONDMAN. 

The  Bondman.]  Hitherto  we  have  had  no  clue  to  guide  U3  in  ascertaining  the  true  date  of  these  dramas, 
rhe  fortunate  discovery  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  enables  us,  from  this  period,  to  proceed  with 
averv  degree  of  certainty. 

T^ie  Bondman  was  allowed  by  the  Master  of  the  Bevels,  and  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  on 
the  third  of  December,  16'Jo.  It  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  and  again  in  I608.  This  edition  is  full 
of  errors,  which  1  have  been  enabled  to  remove,  by  the  assistance  of  the  first  copy,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Malone 

Tins  ancient  storv  (for  so  it  is  called  by  Massinger)  is  founded  on  the  life  of  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  as 
recorded  bv  Plutarch.  The  revolt  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the  slaves  to  their  <lut\',  is  taken  from  Hero- 
dotus, or,  moreprobablv,  from  Justin*,  who  repeats  the  tale.  The  tale,  however,  more  especially  the  catas- 
trophe, is  triflin^c  euoush,  and  does  little  honour  to  those  who  invented,  or  those  who  adopted  it;  but  the 
beautiful  episode  here  founded  upon  it,  and  which  is  entirely  -Massinger's  own,  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  art. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  few  plays  of  Massinger  that  have  been  revived  since  the  Bestoration.  In  1660  it  was 
brought  on  the  sta^e  bv  Betterton,  then  a  young  man,  who  played,  as  Downes  the  prompter  informs  us,  the 
part  of  Pisander,  for  which  nature  had  eminently  qualified  him.  It  was  again  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1719,  and  ^iven  to  the  press  with  a  second  title  ofLoie  and  Liberty,  and  a  few  insignificant  alterations ;  and 
in  1779  a  modification  of  it  was  produced  by  IMr.  Cumberland,  and  played  for  a  few  nights  at  Covent 
Garden,  but,  as  it  appears,  with  no  extraordinary  encouragement.     It  was  not  printed. 


TO  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  MY  SINGULAR  GOOD  LORD,  I 

PHILIP  EARL  OP  MONTGOMERY, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  XOBLE  OBDER  OF  THE  GARTER,  &c. 

Right  Honoi-rable, 
However  I  could  never  arrive  at  the  happiness  to  be  made  known  to  your  lordship,  yet  a  desire,  bom  with 
me,  to  make  a  tender  of  all  duties  and  service  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Herberts,  descended  to  me  as  an 
inheritance  from  mv  dead  father,  Arthur  IMassiagerf.  Many  years  he  happily  spent  in  the  service  of  your 
honourable  house,  and  died  a  servant  to  it;  leaving  his^  to  be  ever  most  glad  and  ready,  to  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  all  such  as  derive  themselves  from  his  most  honoured  master,  your  lordship's  most  noble  father. 
The  consideration  of  this  encouraged  me  (having  no  other  means  to  present  my  humblest  service  to  your 
honour)  to  shroud  this  trilie  under  the  wings  of  your  noble  protection  ;  and  I  hope,  out  of  the  clemency  ot 
vour  heroic  disposition,  it  will  find,  though  perhaps  not  a  welcome  entertainment,  yet,  at  tl)e  worst,  a  gracious 
})ardon.  ^^"hen  it  was  first  acted,  your  lordship's  liberal  suft'i-age  taught  others  to  allow  it  for  current,  it 
having  received  the  undoubted  stamp  of  your  lordships  allowance  :  and  if  in  the  perusal  of  any  vacant  hour, 
when  vour  honour's  more  serious  occasions  shall  give  you  leave  to  read  it,  it  answer,  in  your  lordship's 
judgment,  the  report  and  opinion  it  had  uoon  the  stage,  I  shall  esteem  my  labours  not  ill  employed,  and,  while 
1  live,  continue 

the  humblest  of  those  that 

truly  honour  vour  lordship. 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


•  It  may,  indecf!,  be  takrn  from  an  account  of  R.nssia  in  Purc?ias's  PUip-ims,  a  book  tli;U  forni'd  the  delijiht  of  cor 
ancestors.  There  il  j<  >ai<l,ih;il  ihe  Boiinls  of  Noviorogoil  reduced  tlicir  slaves,  v»ho  had  seized  the  town,  by  the  uhip,  jost 
as  the  Scythians  are  s.iid  to  h.ive  done  theirs. 

t  My  dead  father,  Arthur  Massinger.]  So  reads  the  first  edition.  The  modem  editors  follow  the  second,  which  has 
Philip  Massiiiger.     See  the  In  loducii-  n. 

i  Leaving  hfs  to  be  ever  most  glad,  &c.j  So  it  stands  in  both  the  old  qnartos,  and  in  Coxeter.  Mr  M.  Mason,  «iihr>oi 
anihoriiy.  and  iuileed  \\iih.>ui  reason,  inserts  ton  after  his:  but  the  dedication,  as  given  by  him,  and  bis  preJeceiM>r,  after 
the  Mjcond  quurto,  is  full  ot"  errors. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


TiMOLEON,  the  general,  of  Corinth 

Ann  II  DA  MLS,  prator  of  Syracus-a. 

Dii'iiiLUS,  a  senator  (i/'Syracusa. 

Cleon,  a  fat  impotent  lord. 

PiSANDEU.    a  gentleman  of  Thehes  ;    disgnised  as   a 

slme,  named  Morullo.  (The  Bondman.) 
PoLiPURON,  friend  to  Pisander ;  also  disguised  as  a 

slave. 
Leostiienfs,  a  gentleman  of  Syracusa,  enamoured  of 

Cleora. 
AsoTt'S,  aJ'ooUsh  lover,  and  the  son  of  Cleon. 
TiMACOiiAS,  the  son  (t/"  Archidamus. 


Gracculo.    ^  j^^^^^ 

CiMBRlO,         ) 

A  Gaoler. 

CLEonA,  daughter  of  Archidumxis. 

CoRiscA,  a  proud  wanton  lady,  wife  to  Cleon. 

Oly.mpia,  a  rich  widow. 

SxATiLiA,  sister  to  Pisander,  slave  to  Cleora,  named 

Timandra. 
Zanthia,  slave  to  Corisca. 


1   Other  slaves,  Officers,  Senators. 
SCENE,  Syracuse,  and  the  adjacent  country. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — TJie  Camp  o/*Timoleon,  near  Syracuse.    • 
Enter  Txmagoras  and  Leosthenes. 

Timag.  \Vhy  should  you  droop,   Leosthenes,  or 
despair 
Jly  sister's  favour  ?     What  before  you  ptirchased 
Bv  courtship  and  fair  language,  in  these  wars 
(For  from  her  soul  you  know  she  loves  a  soldier) 
Yon  may  f'eserve  by  action, 

Leost.  Good  Timagoras, 
Wlien  I  have  said  my  friend,  think  all  is  spoken 
I'hat  may  assure  me  yours  ;  and  pray  you  believe, 
'I'he  dreadful  voice  of  war  that  shakes  the  city, 
Tlie  thundering  threats  of  Carthage,  nor  their  arm}', 
Raised  to  make  good  those  threats,  affright  not  me. — 
If  fair  Cleora  were  confirm'd  his  prize, 
That  has  the  strongest  arm  and  sharpest  sword, 
I'd  court  Bellona  in  her  horrid  trim, 
As  if  she  were  a  mistress  ;  and  bless  fortune, 
That  offt  rs  my  young  valour  to  the  proof. 
How  much  1  dare  do  for  your  sister's  love. 
•  But,  when  that  I  consider  how  averse 
Your  noble  father,  great  Archidamus, 
Is,  and  hath  ever  been,  to  my  desires, 
Reason  may  warrant  me  to  doubt  and  fear, 
"What  seeds  soever  I  sow  in  these  wars 
Of  noble  courage,  his  determinate  will 
May  blast  and  give  my  harvest  to  another, 
'i'hat  never  toil'd  for  it. 

Timag.  Prithee,  do  not  nourish  [me, 

'Ihese  jealous  thoughts ;    I   am  thine,  (and  pardon 
Though  I  repeat  it^)  thv  Timagoras*, 
I'hat,  for  thv  sake,  when  the  bold  Theban  sued. 
Far-famed  Pisander,  for  my  sister's  love. 
Sent  him  disgraced  and  discontented  home. 
I  wrought  my  father  then  ;  and  I,  that  stopp'd  not 
In  the  career  of  my  affection  to  thee, 
When  that  renowned  worthy,  that,  brought  with  him+ 


-(and  fnrdon  me. 


TJwufih  I  repeat  it,)  tliy  Timaiioriis.]  So  tiie  old  copies. 
What  iiidnctd  ilie  inok'ni  <>diiors  lo  make  nonsense  of  the 
p:tss.i!i<',  and  piint  my  Leosthenes,  1  cannot  even  «iiess. 

f  H'hen  that  renomned  worthy,  that,  broii()ht  with  him] 
In  tl'is  line  Mr.  M.  Mason  oinits  tlie  sccnd  that,  which,  he 
lays  "  destroys  both  sense  and  metre."    The  ledujjlication  is 


High  birth,  wealth,  courage,  as  fee'd  advocates 
To  mediate  for  him  :  never  will  consent 
A  fool,  that  only  has  the  shape  of  man, 
Asotus,  though  he  be  rich  Cleon's  heir, 
Shall  bear  her  from  thee. 

Leost.  In  that  trust  I  love*. 

Timag.  Which  never  shall  deceive  you. 

Enter  Pisaxder. 

Pisan.  Sir,  the  general, 
Timoleon,  by  his  trumpets  hath  given  warning 
For  a  remove. 

Timag.  'Tis  well  ;  provide  my  horse. 

Fisan.  1  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Leost.  This  slave  has  a  strange  aspect.       [knave  : 

Timag.    Fit  for  his  fortune  ;  'tis  a  strong-limb'd 
My  father  bought  him  for  my  sister's  litter. 
O  pride  of  women  !  Coaches  are  too  common — 
They  surfeit  in  the  happiness  of  peace. 
And  ladies  think  they  keep  not  state  enough. 
If,  for  their  pomp  and  ease,  they  are  not  born 
In  triumph  on  men's  shouldei'S  f. 

Leost.  Who  commands 
The  Carthaginian  fleet? 

Timag.  Cisco's  their  admiral. 
And  'tis  our  happiness ;  a  raw  young  fellow, 
One  never  train'd  in  arms,  hut  rather  fashion*d 
To  tilt  with  ladies'  lips,  than  crack  a  lance  ; 
Ravish  a  feather  from  a  mistress'  fan, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour.     A  steel  helmet. 
Made  horrid  with  a  glorious  plume,  will  crack 
His  woman's  neck. 

Leost.  No  more  of  him. — The  motives. 
That  Corinth  gives  us  aid  ? 

entirely  in  Massinger's  manner, and  assuredly  destroys  neither. 
With  respect  to  the  sense,  that  is  enforced  by  it ;  and  no 
very  exquisite  ear  is  required,  to  perceive  tliat  the  metre  is 
improved. — How  often  will  it  be  necessary  to,  observe,  th.at 
our  old  dramatists  never  counted  their  syllables  on  their 
lingers  ? 

•  Leost.  In  thdt  trust  I  love.]  Love  is  the  reading  of  both 
the  quartos.  In  the  modern  ediiions  it  is  unnecesaarily 
altered  to  live. 

t  Jn  triumph  on  mens  shotilders]  Referring  to  the  then 
recently  introduced  sedan-chairs,  which  excited  much  indig 
natiou  in  Massinger'»  time. 
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Tvnag.  The  common  danger  ; 
For  Sicilv  being  afire,  she  is  not  safe  : 
It  being  apparent  that  ambitious  Carthage, 
That,  to  enlarge  her  empire,  strives  to  fasten, 
An  unjust  gripe  on  us  that  live  free  lords 
Of  Syracusa,  will  not  end,  till  Greece 
Acknowledge  her  their  sovereign. 

Leost.  I  am  satisfied, 
W  hat  think  you  of  our  general  t 

Timag.   He's  a  man  [^Trumpets  sound. 

Of  strange  and  reserved  parts,  but  a  great  soldier  *. 
His  trumpets  call  us,  I'll  forbear  his  character ; 
To-morrow,  in  the  senate-house,  at  large 
He  will  express  himself. 

Leost.  1*11  follow  you.J  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IT. — Syracuse.     A  Room  in  Cleans  House. 
Enter  Cleon,  Corisca,  and  Gracculo. 

Coj'is.  Nay,  good  chuck. 

Cleon.  I've  iraid  it ;  stay  at  home, 
1  cannot  brook  your  gadding  ;  you're  a  fair  one, 
Beauty  invites  temptations,  and  short  heels 
Are  soon  tripp'd  up, 

Coris.  Deny  me  !  by  my  honour. 
You  take  no  pity  on  me.     1  shall  swoon 
As  soon  as  you  are  absent ;  ask  my  man  else. 
You  know  he  dares  not  tell  a  lie. 

Grac.  Indeed. 
You  are  no  sooner  out  of  sight,  but  she        [doctor, 
Does  feel  strange  qualms;  then  sends  for  her  young 
Who  ministers  physic  to  her  on  her  back, 
Her  ladyship  lying  as  she  were  entranced  : 
(I've  peep'd  in  at  the  keyhole,  and  observed  them:) 
And  sure  his  potions  never  fail  to  work, 
For  she's  so  pleasant  in  the  taking-  them, 
She  tickles  again. 

Coris.  And  all's  to  make  you  merry, 
When  you  come  home. 

Cleon.  You  flatter  me  :  I'm  old, 
And  wisdom  cries.  Beware. 

Coris.  Old,  duck  !  To  me 
You  are  a  young  Adonis. 

Grac.  Well  said,  Venus; 
1  am  sure  she  Vulcans  him. 

Coris.  I  will  not  change  thee 
For  twenty  boisterous  young  things  without  beards. 
These  bristles  give  the  gentlest  titillations. 
And  such  a  sweet  dew  flows  on  them,  it  cures 
My  lips  without  pomatum.     Here's  a  round  belly  ! 
*Tis  a  down  pillow  to  my  back  ;   I  sleep 
So  quietly  by  it :  and  this  tunable  nose, 
Faith,  when  you  hear  it  not,  affords  such  music. 
That  I  curse  all  night-fiddlers. 

Grac.  This  is  gross. 
Not  finfls  she  flouts  him  ! 

Coris.  As  I  live,  I  am  jealous. 

Cleon.  Jealous  of  me,  wife  ? 

Coris.  ^Yes  ;  and  1  have  reason  ; 
Knowing  how  lusty  and  active  a  man  you  are. 

Cleon.  Hum,  hum!  [will  make  him 

Grac.    This  is  no  cunning  quean  f  !  slight,   she 

•  Timag.  He's  a  man 

Oystraiige  and  reserved  parts,  hit  a  great  soldier.]  Strange 
signifies  here  distant.     M.  Mason. 

I  (Jo  not  pieteiid  to  know  ilie  meanin};  of  distant  parts. 
Massinger,  iiowevcr  is  clear  cnonj^li  :  snMiino  and  reserved, 
in  his  langna<;e,  is,  stians;ely  (i.  e.  sinsiiilaily)  reserved. 

i  Grac.  This  is  no  cunning  qtiean !]  In  our  author's  time, 
u  is  justly  observed  by  Warburton,  "  the  negative,  in  com- 


To  think  that,  like  a  stag,  he  has  cast  his  horns. 
And  is  grown  young  again. 

Coris.  You  have  forgot 
What  you  did  in  your  sleep,  and,  when  you  waked, 
Caird  for  a  caudle. 

Grac.  It  was  in  his  sleep  ; 
For,  waking,  I  durst  trust  my  mother  with  him. 

Coris.  I  long  to  see  the  man  of  war :   Cleora, 
Archidamus'  daughter,  goes,  and  rich  Olympia; 
1  will  not  miss  the  show. 

CUon.  There's  no  contending: 
For  this  time  1  am  pleased,  but  I'll  no  more  on't. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  HI. — The  same.     The  Senate-house. 

Enter  Archidamus,    Cleon,    Dipiiilus,   Olympia, 
Corisca,  Cleora,  and  Zanihia. 

Archid.  So  careless  we  have  been,  my  noble  lords 
In  the  disposing  of  our  own  affairs. 
And  ignorant  in  the  art  of  government. 
That  now  we  need  a  stranger  to  instruct  us. 
Yet  we  are  happy  that  our  neighbour  Corinth, 
Pitying  the  unjust  gripe  Carthage  would  lay 
On  Syracusa,  hath  vouchsafed  to  lend  us 
Her  man  of  men,  Timoleon,  to  defend 
Our  country  and  our  liberties. 

Diph.  '  Tis  a  favour 
We  are  unworthy  of,  and  we  may  blush 
Necessity  compels  us  to  receive  it.  [nation 

Archid.  O  shame  !   that  we,  that  are  a  populous 
Engaged  to  liberal  nature,  for  all  blessings 
An  island  can  bring  forth ;  we,  that  have  limbs, 
And  able  bodies  ;  shipping,  arms,  and  treasure. 
The  sinews  of  the  war,  now  we  are  call'd 
To  stand  upon  our  guard,  cannot  produce 
One  fit  to  be  our  general. 

Cleon.  I  am  old  and  fat ; 
1  could  say  something  else. 

Archid.   We  must  obey 
The  time  and  our  occasions  ;  ruinous  buildings. 
Whose  bases  and  foundations  are  infirm, 
Must  use  supporters  :  we  are  circled  round   [wings, 
With   danger ;    o'er   our   heads  with  sail-stretch'd 
Destruction  hovers,  and  a  cloud  of  mischief 
Ready  to  break  upon  us  ;  no  hope  left  us 
That  may  divert  it,  but  our  sleeping  virtue. 
Roused  up  by  brave  Timoleon. 

Cleon.  VVhen  arrives  he  ? 

Diph.  He  is  expected  every  hour. 

Archid.  The  braveries* 
Of  Syracusa,  among  whom  my  son 
'Jimagoras,  Leosthenes,  and  Asotus, 
Your  hopeful  heir,  lord  Cleon,  two  days  since 
Rode  forth  to  meet  him,  and  attend  him  to 
The  city  ;  every  minute  we  expect 
To  be  bless'd  with  his  presence. 

[Shouts  within  ;  then  a  Jlourish  of  trumpctu 

Cleon.  What  shout's  this? 

mon  speech,  was  used   ironically  to  express  the  excess  of 
thing."     Thus,  in  the  Koman  Actor: 

"  This  is  no  llaltery  !" 
And  again,  in  the  City  Madam  : 

"  Here's  no  gross  (lattery  !     Will  she  swallow  this.'" 
and  in  a  thousand  olher  places. 

•  Archid.  The  braveries 

Of  Syracusa,  &c.]  i.  e.  the  yonng  nobility,  the  gay  and 
fisliionable  gallants  of  the  city.  Thus  Cltriniont,  in  his  de- 
scription of  Sir  Amorous  la  Foole,  observes  that  "  he  is  one 
of  tlie  braveries,  though  he  be  none  of  the  wits."  Tlie Silent 
Woman. 
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Diph.  'Tis  seconded  with  loud  music. 
Archid.    NVIiicl)  confirms 
His  wish'd-for  entrance.     Let  us  entertain  him 
\Vuh  all  respect,  solemnity,  and  pomp, 
A  man  may  merit,  that  comes  to  redeem  us 
Trom  slavery  vuid  oppression. 

CUvn.  ril  lock  up  [Corinth. 

I\ly    doors,     and  guard     my  c^old  ;     these  lads    of 
Have  nimble  finger^,  and  I  fear  them  more, 
Being;  within  our  walls,  than  those  of  Carthage  ; 
Thev  are  far  off, 

Archid.  And,  ladies,  be  it  your  care 
To  welcome  him  and  his  followers  with  all  duty  : 
For   rest   resolved,  their  hands  and    swords   must 

keep  you 
In  that  full  height  of  happiness  you  live  : 
A  Jreadful  change  else  follows. 

[Kxeiint  Archidamus,  Cleon,  and  DiphiluS' 

Olump.  W'e  are  instructed. 

(.oris.  I'll  kiss  him  for  the  honour  of  my  country, 
With  any  she  in  Corinth  *. 

Olump.   Were  he  a  courtier, 
I've  sweetmeat  in  my  closet  shall  content  him, 
Be  his  palate  ne'er  so  curious. 

Coris.  And,  if  need  be,  [orchard, 

I   have  a   couch  and   a  banqueting-house    in   my 
Where  many  a  man  of  honour  t  has  not  scorn 'd 
To  spend  an  afternoon. 

Olqmp.  These  men  of  war. 
As  I  have  heard,  know  not  to  court  a  lady. 
They  cannot  praise  our  dressings,  kiss  our  hands, 
Usiier  us  to  our  litters,  tell  love-stories. 
Commend  our  feet  and  legs,  and  so  search  upwards  ; 
A  sweet  becoming  boldness  !  they  are  rougli, 
Boisterous,  and  saucy,  and  at  tlie  first  sight 
Ruffle  and  touze  us,  and,  as  they  find  their  stomachs, 
Fall  roundly  to  it. 

Coris.  'Troth,  I  like  them  the  better  : 
I  can't  endure  to  have  a  perfumed  sir 
Stand  cringing  in  the  hams,  licking  his  lips 
Like  a  sj)aniel  over  a  furmentv-pot,  and  yet 
Has  not  the  boldness  to  come  on,  or  otter 
What  they  know  we  expect. 

Olymp.  We  may  commend 
A  gentleman's  modesty,  manners,  and  fine  language, 
His  singing,  dmicing,  riding  of  c^reat  horses, 
'J'he  wearing  of  liis  clothes,  his  fair  complexion  ; 
Take  presents  from  him,  and  extol  his  bounty  : 
Yet,  though  he  observe,  and  waste  his  state  upon 
ust, 

•  Coris.  /ll  kiss  him  for  (he  honour  of  my  country, 
If^ith  any  she  in  Corinth.      Tiie    lej^ntalioii  of  the  Corin- 
thian l.idies  stu)  I  lii;;li  among  the  ancients  tor  gallantry  ;  and 
to  this  Coriaca  iiUiuUs. 

t  Coris  And  if  need  be 
J  have  a  couch  and  a  ban()iictins;-ho(ise  in  my  orchart , 
H  here  many  a  man  of  honour,  &c.|  Our  old  pla^s  ar«  full 
of  alliisuiiis  to  tlitse  gardt«i-lioii>es,  which  appear  to  liave 
been  .ibustd  to  the  purposes  of  debaiicliery.  A  very  homely 
pasrsage  from  ?>\\\\ibi:%'i  Anafomie  of  Abuses,  159".«,  will  make 
all  this  plain  :  '•  In  the  submbes  of  the  citie,  they  (the  wo- 
men) have  </ardc»i»  either  palefl  or  walled  ronr.d  aboni  very 
lii'j;h,  with  iheir  haihiisand  bowi-rs  ht  for  the  purpose:  and 
lest  llity  mii;ht  be  espied  in  the>e  open  places,  liny  liave  their 
banquet iny-houses  with  galleries,  tnrrets,  and  what  not, 
therein  >umpiiioMsly  erec  ed  ;  wherein  they  may,  and  doubt- 
less do,  m my  of  them,  play  the  fiilh>  persons."  See  too, 
the  City  Madam. 

X  o.nd  waste  his  state  upon  us,]     Everywhere 

the  modtrn  editors  pnni  thi?  word  with  tlie  mark  of  elision, 
as  if  it  were  contracted  from  estate;  but  it  is  not  so:  state 
is  the  genuine  word,  and  is  used  by  all  our  old  poe  s,  and  by 
Massin<^er  himseir,  in  many  Imndr. d  place-,  wher.-  we  should 
now  write  and  print  estate.   I  may  incidentally  observe  here. 


If  he  be  staunch  *,  and  bid  not  for  the  stock 
'I'hat  we  were  born  to  traffic  with  ;  the  truth  is, 
We  care  not  for  liis  company. 

Coris.  Rlusing,  Cleora  1  [strangers  *, 

Olqmp.    She's   studying  how  to    entertain    these 
And  to  engross  them  to  herself. 

Cleo.  No,  surely  ; 
1  will  not  cheapen  any  of  their  wares. 
Till  you  have  made  your  market ;  you  will  buy, 
I  know,  at  any  nite. 

Coris.  She  has  given  it  you. 

Otymp.  No  more  ;    they  come  :  the  first  kiss  for 
this  jewel. 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  Enter  TniAOon  as,  Lkosthenes, 
Asorus,  I'lMoi  EON  in  black,  led  in  bi/  Alton idamus, 
Dipuir.us,  a)id  Cleov,  followed  by  Pisander, 
Gracculo,  Cimbrio,  and  others. 

Archid.  It  is  your  seat :  which,   with   a  general 
suftrage,  [^j/^'"^"^<?  ^''"^  '^'^  ^^^^  t« 


th^t  many  terms  which  are  now  used  with  a  inarkof  elision, 
and  supposed  to  have  suffered  an  apha-resis,  are  really  snd 
substaniially  perfect.  In  some  cases,  the  Saxon  prefix  has 
been  corrupted  into  a  component  pari  of  the  word,  and  in 
others,  prepositions  have  been  added  in  the  progress  of 
refinement,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  metre  ;  but,  generally 
speakinij,  the  simple  term  is  the  complete  one. 

*  If  he  be  staunch,  &c.]  I  don't  think  that  staunch  can 
be  sense  in  this  passage;  we  should  probably  read  sfarch'd, 
that  is  precise,  formal.     M.  Mason. 

This  is  a  singular  conjecture  Let  the  reader  peruse  again 
Olympia'sdescriplion,  which  is  that  of  a  complete  gentleman  ; 
and  then  say  what  there  is  of  starched,  formal,  or  pre.i>e, 
in  it  !  Staunch  is  as  good  a  'vord  as  ^he  could  have  chosen, 
and  is  here  used  in  its  proper  sense  for  steady,  him,  full  of 
integrity  :  and  her  meaning  is,  "  if  with  al.  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  fine  gentleman,  he  possesses  the  fixed  principles 
of  a  man  of  honour,  and  does  not  attempt  to  debauch  ns,  he 
is  not  for  our  purpose." 

Wiien  I  wrote  this,  1  had  not  seen  the  appendix  which  is 
subjoined  to  some  copies  of  the  last  eilition.  Mr.  M.  Mason 
has  there  revised  his  note,  and  given  his  more  mature  thoughts 
on  the  subject-  "  On  the  first  consideration  of  tl'is  passage, 
I  did  not  aoprehcnd  that  the  word  staunch  cou\'.l  import  any 
meaning  thtt  would  render  it  intelligible,  and  I  ttierefore 
amended  th«>  passage  by  readin':;  starch'd  iusiemi  of  staunch; 
but  1  have  .-ince  found  a  similar  acceptation  of  that  word  in 
Jonson's  Silent  If  omnn  where  Trnewit  says  :  '•  If  your  mi.s^ 
tress  love  valour,  talk  of  your  sword,  ami  be  frequent  in  the 
mention  of  quarrels,  though  you  be  staunch  in  fighting." 
This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  that  may  be  prodncpd  to 
prove  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  editor  of  any  ancient  dra- 
matic writer,  to  read  with  attention  the  other  dramatic 
productions  of  the  lime." 

1  participate  in  Mr.  M.  Ma.'on's  self-congratulations  on  this 
important  discovery;  and  will  venture  to  .suggest  another, 
still  more  important,  which  appears  to  have  eluded  his  re- 
searches :  it  is  simply — "  the  necessity  for  the  editor  of  any 
ancient  dramatic  writer,  to  read  with  attention" — that  dra- 
matic writer  himself. 

But  what,  after  all,  does  Mr.  M.  Mason  imagine  he  has 
found  out  ?  and  what  is  the  sense  he  would  finally  affix  to 
staunch?  these  are  trifles  he  has  omitted  to  mention.  lean 
discover  nothing  fioti  his  long  note,  but  that  he  misunder 
stands  Jonson  now,  as  he  misunderstood  Massinger  before. 
Each  of  these  great  poets  uses  the  word  in  its  proper  and 
ordinary  sense:  "Though  you  be  staunch  in  fighting,"  says 
Trnewit,  (i.  e.  really  brave,  and  consequently  not  prone  to 
boastirn:,)  "  yet,  lo  please  your  mistress,  you  must  talk  of 
your  sword,"  &c. 

t  ()frering  him  the  state.]  The  state  was  a  raised  platform, 
on  which  was  placed  a  chair  with  a  canopy  over  it.  The 
word  occurs  perpetually  in  our  old  writers.  It  is  used  by 
Dryden,  but  seem"  to  have  been  growing  obsolete  while  he 
was  writing:  in  the  first  edition  of  Mac  Fleckno,  the  mo- 
narch is  placed  on  a  state;  in  the  subsequent  ones,  he  is 
seated,  like  his  tVlIuw  kiiius,  on  a  throne:  it  occurs  also,  and 
I  believe  for  the  last  time,  in  Swifi  :  "  As  she  aftecied  not 
the  grandeur  of  a  state  whU  a  canopy,  she  iliniighl  there  was 
no  oftence  in  an  elbow  chair."     Hist,  of  John  Jiuit,  c.  L 
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As  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  Sicily  tenders*. 
And  prays  Timoleon  to  accept. 

Timol.  Such  honours 
To  one  ambitious  of  rule  t  or  titles, 
Whose  heaven  on  earth  is  placed  in  his  command, 
And  absolute  power  o'er  others,  would  witli  joy, 
And  veins  swollen  high  with  pride,  be  entertained. 
They  take  not  me  ;  for  I  have  ever  loved 
An  equal  freedom,  and  proclaim'd  all  such 
As  would  usurp  on  other's  liberties  f. 
Rebels  to  nature,  to  whose  bounteous  blessings 
All  men  lay  claim  as  true  legitimate  sons  : 
But  such  as  have  made  forfeit  of  themselves 
By  vicious  courses,  and  their  birthright  lost, 
*Tis  not  injustice  they  are  mark'd  for  slaves 
To  serve  the  virtuous.     For  myself,  I  know 
Honours  and  great  employments  are  great  burthens, 
And  must  require  an  Athis  to  support  them. 
He  that  would  govern  others,  first  should  be 
The  master  of  himself,  richly  endued 
With  depth  of  understanding,  height  of  courage. 
And  those  remarkable  graces  which  I  dure  not 
Ascribe  unto  myself. 

Archid.  Sir,  empty  men 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  deserts  ;  but  you. 
That  are  not  in  opinion,  but  in  proof. 
Really  good,  and  full  of  glorious  parts, 
Leave  the  report  of  what  you  are  to  fame  ; 
Which,  from  the  ready  tongues  of  ail  good  men, 
Aloud  proclaims  you. 

Diph.  Besides,  you  stand  bound, 
Havuig  so  large  a  field  to  exercise 
Your  active  virtues  ofl'er'd  you,  to  impart 
Your  strength  to  such  as  need  it. 

Timol.  'Tis  confess'd  : 
And,  since  you'll  have  it  so,  such  as  I  am. 
For  you,  and  for  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
I  am  most  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  : 
But  yet  consider,  men  of  Syracusa, 
Before  that  you  deliver  up  the  power. 
Which  yet  is  yours,  to  me, — to  whom  'tis  given  ; 
To  an  impartial  man,  with  whom  nor  threats, 
Nor  prayers,  shall  prevail  §  :  for  I  must  steer 
An  even  course. 

Archid,  Which  is  desired  of  all. 

Timol.  Timophanes,  my  brother,  for  whose  death 
I  am  tainted  in  the  world  j],  and  foully  tainted  ; 

•  As  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  Sicily  tenders,]  For  Sicily, 
tlie  old  copifs  h.ive  surely.  Tlie  cmeiKldlion,  wliicli  is  a  very 
happy  one,  was  made  by  Coxeter. 

t  • such  honours 

To  one  ambitious  of  rule,  &c.]  Massinger  has  l\ere  finely 
drawn  the  char.icter  of  Tiinoleon,  ami  been  very  true  to  his- 
tory. He  was  (lesceiuleil  from  one  of  the  noblest  taniilics  in 
Corinth,  loved  his  coiinlry  passionately,  and  discovered  upon 
all  occasion^  a  sijii^nlar  luinianity  of  temper,  except  ai^ainst 
tyrants  and  had  men.  He  was  an  excellent  captain;  and  as 
in  Ills  youtii  lie  had  all  the  maturity  of  ai^e,  in  age  he  had  all 
the  tire  and  e()iira'.;e  of  the  most  ardent  youth.     Co\i:t£R. 

X  As  would  usurp  on  other's  liberties  J  So  the  first  quarto; 
the  second,  which  tlie  modern  editors  follow,  has,  another's 
liberties.  In  the  precedin;^  line,  for  proclaim'd,  Mr.  M. 
Mason  arbitrarily  reails,  proc'/at/rt  :  an  injudicious  alteration. 

§  Nor  prayers  slnill  jrrevail:]  tlve.r,  which  the  modern 
editors  arbitrarily  insert  aU*-r  shall,  is  neither  required  by 
the  sense  nor  the  metre.     (Omitted  in  ed.  1813.) 

II  Timol.  Timophanes,  my  brother,  for  whoic  death 

Tm  tainted  in  the  tvorld,  &.c..\  Timoleon  had  an  elder  bro- 
ther, called  Timophanes,  whi)m  he  tenderly  loved,  as  he  had 
demonstrated  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  covered  him  with  his 
body,  and  saved  his  lite  at  the  threat  dani^er  of  his  <)wn  ;  but 
his  country  was  still  dearer  to  him.  That  brolhei  having 
made  himself  tyrant  of  it,  so  black  a  crime  gave  him  the 
sharpest  affliction.  He  made  use  of  all  po>si'>le  means  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  duty :  kindness,  friendship,  attectioD, 


In  whose  remembrance  I  have  ever  worn. 
In  peace  and  war,  this  livery  of  sorrow, 
Can  witness  for  me,  how  much  I  detest 
Tyrannous  usurpation  ;  with  grief 
I  must  remember  it  :   for,  when  no  persuasion 
Could  win  him  to  desist  from  his  bad  practice, 
To  change  the  aristocracy  of  Corinth 
Into  an  absolute  monarchy,  I  chose  rather 
To  prove  a  pious  and  obedient  son 
'J'o  my  country,  my  best  mother*,  than  to  lend 
Assistance  to  Timophanes,  though  my  brother, 
That,  like  a  tyrant,  strove  to  set  his  foot 
Upon  the  city's  freedom. 

Tiinag.  'Twas  a  deed 
Deserving  rather  trophies  than  reproof. 

Least.  And  will  be  still  remembered  to  your  honour. 
If  you  forsake  not  us. 

Diph.  If  you  free  Sicily 
From  barbarous  Carthage'  yoke,t  'twill  be  said. 
In  him  you  slew  a  tyrant. 

Archid.  But,  giving  way 
To  her  invasion,  not  vouchsafing  us.' 
That  fly  to  your  protection,  aid  and  comfort, 
'Twill  be  believed,  that,  for  your  private  ends. 
You  kdrd  a  brother, 

Timol.  As  I  then  proceed, 
To  all  posterity  may  that  act  be  crown'd 
With  a  deserved  applause,  or  branded  with 
I'he  mark  of  infamy  ! — Stay  yet ;  ere  I  take 
This  seat  of  justice,  or  engage  myself 
To  fi^ht  for  you  abroad,  or  to  reform 
Your  state  at  home,  swear  all  ujion  my  sword 
And  call  t!ie  gods  of  Sicily  to  witness 
The  oath  you  take,  that  whatsoe'er  1  shall 
Propound  for  safety  of  your  commonwealth, 

remonstrances,  and  even  menaces.  Bat,  finding  all  Ins  en 
deavours  inettectnal,  and  that  nothing  coidd  prevail  upon  a 
heart  abandoned  to  ambition,  he  caused  his  brother  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  presence  [no  ;  not  in  his  presence]  by  two 
of  his  friends  and  intimates,  and  thought,  tliat  upon  such  an 
occasion,  the  l.iws  of  nauire  ouglit  to  give  place  lo  those  of 
his  country.     Coxeter. 

Coxeter  has  copied  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  leading 
traits  of  Timoleon's  character,  from  the  old  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives.  With  Plntarcli,  indeed,  Timoleon  appears 
to  be  a  favourite,  and  not  undeservedly  ;  in  an  age  of  great 
lueii,  he  was  eminently  conspicuous  :  his  greatest  praise,  liow- 
ever,  is,  that  he  profited  by  ex|)erifnce,  and  suttered  the  wild 
and  savage  enthusiasm  of  lii->  youth  to  me  low  into  a  steadj 
and  rational  love  ot  libeily.  The  assassination  of  his  brother, 
which  sat  heavy  on  his  soul,  taught  hitn  "  that  an  action 
should  not  only"  (it  is  Plutaich  who  speaks)  "  be  just  and 
laudable  in  itsi.lt',  but  the  principle  Irom  which  it  proceeds, 
firm  and  immoveable;  in  order  that  our  conduct  may  iiave 
the  sanction  of  cmr  own  approbation. " 

It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  his  latter  history,  without 
seeing  that  prudence  was  the  virtue  on  which  he  chielly  relied 
for  fame  :  prodigies  and  portents  forerun  all  his  achieve- 
ments ;  part  of  which  he  undoubtedly  fabric. ited,  and  all  of 
which  he  had  the  dexterity  to  turn  to  his  aceoiuu  ;  but  he  was 
not  only  indebted  to  prudence  for  fa:iie,  but  for  happiness 
also;  since,  when  he  had  given  victory  and  peace  to  the 
Syracusans,  he  wisely  declined  returning  to  Greece,  wiiere 
proyeription  or  death  probably  awaited  him  :  and  chose  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  (la>s  at  Syracuse.  Those  days 
were  long  and  happy  ,  and  when  he  died  he  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  the  tears  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
saved. 

*  To  my  country,  my  best  mother,]     In  this  expression, 
Titnoleon  alludes  to  the  cmduct  of  his  natural  mother,  who 
would  never  see  him  aft<  r  the   assassination  of  his  brother, 
and  always  calh d  h'l'w  fratricidam,  impiumque. 
+  Diph.  Jf  you  free  Sfcily, 

From  Inirbaroui  Carthage  yoke,  &c.l  This  and  the  next 
speech  are  literally  from  Plutarch  ;  Massinger  li.is  in  this 
instance  adhered  more  closely  to  his  .story  than  u>ual  ;  for,  to 
eonless  the  truth,  it  cannot  he  said  or"  him,  that  his  historical 
plays  are  *'  more  authentic  than  the  chroiucles !" 
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Not  ci'cumscribecl  or  bound  in,  shall  by  you 
15e  wi!liiij;-1v  obev'd. 

Arch'uL  biph.  Clean.  So  may  «\'e  prosper, 
As  we  obey  in  all  things. 

Timtig.  Leost.  Asnt.  And  observe 
All  vour  commands  as  oracles  ! 

Timol.  Do  not  repent  it.  [^Tuhes  the  state. 

Ohpnf.  He  asK'd  not  our  consent. 

Com.  He's  a  clown  1  warrant  him. 

Olunip.  1  oft'er'd  myself  twice,  and  yet  the  churl 
»Vould  not  salute  me. 

Cor/o.  Let  him  kiss  his  drum  ! 
I'll  save  mv  lips,  I  resi  on  it*. 

Oluntp.  He  thinks  women 
No  part  of  the  republic. 

Coris.  He  shall  find 
.  We  are  a  commonwealth. 

Cleo.  The  less  your  honoiir. 

Timol.  First  then  a  word  or  two,  but  without  bit- 
terness. 
(And  yet  mistake  me  not,  I  am  no  flatterer.) 
Coni  erning  your  ill  i^overnment  of  the.state  ; 
In  wliich  the  g^reatest,  noblest,  and  most  rich, 
Stand,  in  the  first  file  guilty. 

Cleoii.  Ha  !  how's  this? 

Timol.  You  have  not,  as  good  patriots  should  do, 
studied 
Tlie  public  g;ood,  but  your  particular  ends  ; 
Factious  among  yourselves,  preferring  such 
To  offices  and  honours,  as  ne'er  read 
The  elements  of  saving-  policy  ; 
But  deeply  skill'd  in  all  the  principles 
That  usher  to  destruction. 

J  eost.  Sharp. 

Timag.  1  he  better. 

Timol.  Your  senate-house,  which  used  not  to  ad- 
A  man,  however  |)!.pular,  to  stmd  [mit 

At  the  helm  of  government,  whose  youth  was  not 
Made  glorious  by  action -,  whose  experience,     [sels, 
Crown'd  with  gray  hairs,  gave  warrant  to  his  coun- 
Heard  and  received  with  reverence,  is  now  fill'd 
With  green  heads,  that  determine  of  the  state 
Over  their  cups,  or  when  their  sated  lusts 
Aflbrd  them  leisure ;  or  supplied  by  those 
Who,  rising  from  base  arts  and  sordid  thrift. 
Are  eminent  for  theirf  wealth  not  for  their  wisdom : 
Which  is  the  reason  that  to  hold  a  place 
In  council,  which  was  once  esteem'd  an  honour, 
And  a  reward  for  virtue,  hath  quite  lost 
Lustre  and  reputation,  and  is  made 
A  mercenary  purchase. 

Timag.  He  speaks  home. 

Lenst.  And  to  the  purpose. 

Timol.  From  whence  proceeds 
That  the  treasure  of  the  city  is  engross'd 
By  a  few  private  men,  the  public  coffers 
Hollow  with  want  ;  and  they,  that  will  not  spare 
One  talent  for  the  common  good,  to  feed 
The  pride  and  bravery  of  their  wives,  consume, 


•  I'll  save  my  lips,  I  rest  on  it.]  I  am  fixed,  (letcrmined, 
on  it  ;  A  iiiel.iplior  taken  fioiii  play,  wlitre  the  hii;i;est  slake 
tlie  p^irties  were  disposed  to  veiimre,  w,is  called  the  ri\,i. 
To  appropriaie  tiiis  ti  rin  to  any  particular  gaii.e,  as  is  some 
times  done,  is  extremely  incorrect  ;  since  it  was  anciently 
applied  to  cards,  to  dice,  to  bowl.*,  in  short  to  any  amuse- 
inent  of  chance,  where  money  was  wai;ered,  or,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  the  times,  set  up. 

t  Are  em  burnt  for  their  wealth,  not  for  tlicir  wisdom  :]  I 
have  JtAseried  their  from  the  invaluable  tirst  quarto  :  it 
i^irengihciis  aud  cuuiyletcs  the  verse. 


In  plate,  and  jewels,  and  superfluous  slaves, 
What  would  maintain  an  army. 

Coris.  Have  at  us  ! 

Olifmp.  We  thought  we  were  forgot. 

Cleo.  But  it  appears 
Yon  will  be  treated  of. 

Timol.  Yet,  in  this  plenty, 
And  fat  of  peace,  your  young  men  ne'er  were  train'd 
In  martiid  discipline;  and  your  sliij)S  unrigg'd, 
Bot  in  the  harbour  :  no  defence  prepared, 
lint  thought  unuseful ;  as  if  thiit  the  gods, 
Indulgent  to  Nour  sloth,  had  granted  you 
A  per|)etuitv  of  pride  and  pleasiire. 
No  change  fear'd  or  expected.     Now  you  find 
That  Carthage,  looking  on  your  stupid  sleeps, 
And  dull  security,  was  invited  to 
Invade  your  territories. 

Archid.  You  have  made  us  see,  sir. 
To  our  shame,  the  country's  sickness  :  now,  from  you, 
As  from  a  careful  and  a  wise  physician, 
We  do  expect  the  cure.' 

Timol.  Old  fester'd  sores 
INIust  be  lanctd  to  the  quick,  and  cauterized  : 
Which  born  with  patience,  after  I'll  apply 
Soft  unguents.     For  the  maintenance  ul"  the  war, 
It  is  decreed  all  monies  in  the  hand 
Of  private  men,  shall  instantly  be  brought 
To  the  public  treasury. 

Timag.  1  his  bites  sore. 

Cleon,    The  cure 
Is  worse  than  the  disease  ;  I'll  never  yield  to't : 
What  could  the  enemy,  though  victorious, 
Infl  ct  more  on  us?   All  that  my  youth  hath  toil'd  for, 
Purchased  with  industry,  and  preserved  with  care, 
Forced  from  me  in  a  mom.ent ! 

Diph.  'i  hi.s  lough  course 
Will  never  be  ailovv'd  of. 

Timol    O  blind  men  ! 
If  you  refuse  the  first  means  that  is  offer'd 
To  give  vou  health,  no  hope's  left  to  recover 
Your  desjjerate  sickness.     Do  you  prize  your  muck 
Above  vour  liberties  ;  and  rather  « boose 
'J"o  be  made  bondwien,  than  to  part  « ith  that 
To  which  already  vou  are  slaves  ?  Or  f^n  it 
Be  probable  in  your  flattering  apprehensions, 
You  can  capitulate  with  the  corujueror. 
And  keep  that  yours  wliich  they  come  to  possess. 
And,  while  you  kneel  in  vain,  will  ravish  from  you? 
— But  tfike  your  own  ways  ;    brood  upon  your  ^old, 
Sacrifice  to  your  idol,  and  preserve 
'ihe  prey  entire,  and  merit  the  report 
Of  carei'ul  stewards  ;  yield  a  just  ai  count 
To  your  proud  masters,  who,  with  whips  of  iron. 
Will  force  you  to  give  up  what  you  conceal. 
Or  tear  it  from  yciur  throats  :  adorn  your  walls 
W^ith  Persian  hangings  wrought  of  gold  and  pearl; 
Cover  the  floors  on  which  they  are  to  tread. 
With  costly  Median  silks  ;  perfume  the  rooms 
With  cassia  and  amber,  where  they  are 
To  feast  and  revel  ;  while,  like  servile  grooms, 
You  wait  upon  their  trenchers  ;  feed  their  eyes 
V\'ith  massy  plate,  until  your  cupboards  crack 
With  the  weiglit  that  they  sustain  ;  set  forth  your 
And  daughters  in  as  many  varied  shapes  [wive 

As  there  are  nations  to  provoke  tlieir  lusts, 
And  let  them  be  embraced  before  your  eyes, 
'l"he  object  may  content  you  !   and  to  perfect 
Their  entertainment,  offer  up  your  sons. 
And  able  v.  en,  for  slaves  ;  while  you,  that  are 
Unfit  for  labour,  are  spurn'd  out  to  starve. 
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Unpitied,  in  some  desert,  no  friend  by, 

Whose  sorrow  may  spare  one  compassionate  tear, 

In  the  remembrance  of  what  once  you  were. 

Least.  The  blood  turns. 

Timag.  Observe  how  old  Cleon  shakes. 
As  if  in  picture  he  had  shown  him  what 
He  was  to  suffer. 

Coris.  I  am  sick  ;  tlie  man 
Speaks  poniards  and  diseases. 

Olymp.  O  my  doctor  ! 
I  never  shall  recover. 

Cleo.  [comingforward.l  If  a  virgin, 
Whose  speech  was  ever  yet  usher 'd  with  fear ; 
One  knowing-  modesty  and  humble  silence 
To  be  the  choicest  ornaments  of  our  sex, 
In  th')  presence  of  so  many  reverend  men 
Struck  dumb  with  terror  and  astonishment, 
Presume  to  clothe  her  thought  in  vocal  sounds, 
Let  her  find  pardon.     First  to  you,  great  sir, 
A  bashful  maid's  thanks,  and  her  zealous  pravers 
Wing'd  with  pure  innocence,  bearing*'. am  to  heaven, 
For  all  prosperity  that  tlie  gods  can  give 
To  one  whose  piety  must  exact  their  care, 
Thus  low  I  offer. 

Timol.  'Tis  a  happy  omen. 
Rise,  blest  one,  and  speak  boldly.     On  my  virtue, 
I  am  thy  warrant,  from  so  clear  a  spring 
Sweet  rivers  ever  flow. 

Cleo.  Then,  thus  to  you. 
My  noble  father,  and  these  lords,  to  whom 
I  next  owe  duty  :  no  respect  forgotten 
To  you,  my  brother,  and  these  bold  young  men, 
(Such  I  would  have  them,)  that  are,  or  should  be, 
The  city's  sword  and  target  of  defence. 
To  all  of  you  I  speak  ;  and,  if  a  blush 
Steal  on  my  cheeks,  it  is  shown  to  reprove 
Your  paleness,  willingly  1  would  not  say, 
Your  cowardice  or  fear  :   Think  you  all  treasure 
Hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  shipwreck'd 
In  Neptune's  wat'ry  kingdom,  can  hold  weight. 
When  liberty  and  honour  fill  one  scale, 
Triumphant  Justice  sitting  on  the  beam  ? 
Or  dare  you  but  imagine  that  your  gold  is 
Too  dear  a  salary  for  such  as  hazard 
Their  blood  and  lives  in  your  defence  ?     For  me. 
An  ignorant  girl,  bear  witness,  heaven!  so  far 
I  prize  a  soldier,  that,  to  give  him  pay. 
With  such  devotion  as  our  flamens  offer 
Their  sacrifices  at  the  holy  altar, 
I  do  lay  down  these  jewels,  will  make  sale 
Of  my  superfluous  wardrobe,  to  supply 
The  meanest  of  their  wants.      \^Luys  down  her  jewels. 

Timol.  Brave  masculine  spirit ! 

Diph.  We  are  shown,  to  our  shame,  what  we  in 
Should  have  taught  others.  [honour 

Archid.  Such  a  fair  example 
Must  needs  be  follow'd. 

Timag.  Ever  my  dear  sister, 
But  now  our  family's  glory  ! 

Least.  Were  she  deform'd, 
The  virtues  of  her  mind  would  force  a  Stoic 
To  sue  to  be  her  servant, 

Cleon.  I  must  yield  ; 
And.  though  my  heart- blood  part  with  it,  I  will 
Deliver  in  my  wealth. 

Asot.  I  would  say  something  ; 
But,  the  truth  is,  I  know  not  what, 

Timol.  We  have  money  ; 
And  men  must  now  be  thought  on. 

Archid.  We  can  press 


Of  labourers  in  the  country,  men  inured 
To  cold  and  heat,  ten  thousand. 

Diph.  Or,  if  need  be. 
Enrol  our  slaves,  lusty  and  able  varlets. 
And  fit  for  service. 

Cleon.  'i'hev  shall  go  for  me  j 
I  will  not  pay  and  fight  too. 

Cleo.  How  !  vour  slaves  ? 

0  stain  of  honour! — Once  more,  sir,  your  pardon; 
And,  to  their  sh;imes,  let  me  deliver  vf hat 

1  know  in  justice  you  may  speak. 

Timol.  Most  gladly  : 
I  could  not  wish  my  thoughts  a  better  organ 
Than  your  tongue,  to  express  them. 

Cleo.  Are  you  men  ! 
(For  age  may  qualify,  though  not  excuse. 
The  backwardness  of  these,)  able  young  men  I 
Yet,  now  your  country's  liberty's  at  the  stake. 
Honour  and  glorious  triumph  made  the  garland* 
For  such  as  dare  deserve  them  ;  a  rich  feast 
Prepared  by  Victory,  of  immortal  viands. 
Not  for  base  men,  but  such  as  with  their  swords 
Dare  force  admittance,  and  will  be  her  guests  : 
And  can  >ou  coldly  suffer  such  rewards 
To  be  proposed  to  labourers  and  slaves  ? 
While  you,  that  are  born  noble,  to  whom  these. 
Valued  at  their  best  rate,  are  next  to  horses. 
Or  other  beasts  of  carriage,  cry  aim  1 1 


•  Yet,  now  your  country's  lihertn's  at  tlie  staJie, 

Honour  and  glorious  triumph  made  tin;  tjarland.^  Mr. 
M.  Mason  has  improved  ilitse  Imil-s,  In  liis  opinion,  by  omit- 
tine;  the  arlicle  in  the  tirst,  and  changing  the  in  (lie  second, 
into  a.  Tht'se  are  very  strange  libtrlit^s  to  take  with  an 
author,  upon  caprice,  or  blind  conjecture. 

+   While  you -cry  aim  ! 

L,il.e  idle  loolters  on,  Coxeter,  wlio  seems  not  to  Jiave 
undeistood  tlie  expression,  gave  the  incorrect  reading  of  the 
second  quarto,  cry.  Ay  me\  which,  alter  all,  was  nothing 
I  more  tiian  an  accidenial  (lisjnncti()n  of  the  ia>t  word  (ayme) 
at  the  press.  Mr.  M.  Ma.-on  follows  iiiin  in  the  text,  but 
observes,  in  a  note,  that  we  should  read  cry  aim.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  it;  aixl  so  it  is  distinctly  given  in  the  first  and 
best  copy.  The  expression  is  so  common  in  the  wriiirs  ot 
Massinger's  time,  and,  indeed,  in  Massinger  liims  If,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  it  could  ever  be  mi^iimlcrstood.  The 
phrase,  as  Warburton  observes,  Merry  Hives  of  Windsor, 
Act  II.  sc.  iii.  was  taken  from  arciury  :  "  \\  hen  any  one  had 
challenged  another  to  shoot  at  the  bu'ts,  llie  st.tndersby  used 
to  say  one  to  the  other.  Cry  aim,  i.e.  accept  die  challenge." 
Steevens  rejects  this  explanation,  which,  in  (act,  has  neither 
truth  nor  probability  to  recommend  it ;  and  adds :  "  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  otlice  of  the  aim-cryer,  to  give  notice  to  the 
archer  when  he  was  within  a  proper  distance  of  his  n>ark," 
&c.  Here  this  acute  critic  has  fallen,  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
commentators,  into  an  error.  Aim!  for  so  it  shoal. I  be  printed, 
and  not  cry  aim,  was  always  addressed  to  the  persiiii  ab.-ut 
to  shoot:  it  was  an  hortatory  exclamation  of  the  by-st.in<lers, 
or,  as  Massinger  has  it,  of  the  idle  lookers  on,  intended  for 
his  encouragement.  But  the  mistake  ot  Steevens  iirises  from 
!  his  confounding  cry  aim!  with  yive  aim.  To  cry  aim !  as  1 
have  already  observed,  was  to  lncourage  ;  to/j.r?  aim,  was 
to  UIRKCT,  and  in  these  di>tinct  and  appropriate  senses  the 
words  perpetually  occur.  There  was  no  such  othce  as  </»m- 
cr^/er,  as  asserted  above  ;  the  business  of  encouiauemen'  being 
aban<loiied  to  such  <'f  the  spectators  as  chose  to  inlerlVre :  to 
that  oi direction,  indeed,  there  was  a  special  person  appointed. 
Those  who  cried  aim!  stood  by  the  archers  ;  he  who  yave  it, 
was  stationed  near  the  butts,  and  pointed  out  alter  eveiy 
discharge,  how  wide,  t)r  how  short.  Hie  anow  fell  of  the 
mark.  ,\  few  examples  will  make  all  this  clear: 
"  It  ill  becoino  this  preseme  to  cry  aim! 

To  these  ill  tuned  repetitions."  King  John. 

i.  e.  to  encourage. 

"  Before  his  face  plotting  his  own  abuse, 

To  which  liim-^eli  gives  aim  : 

While  the  broad    — 'w  with  the  forked  head, 

Misses  Lis  brows  oui  narrowlv." 

A  Mad  J  for  Id  my  Matttru 
i  e.  direct!. 


Scene  III.] 


\he  bondman. 
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Like  itlle  lookers  on,  till  th^ir  proud  worth 
iVliike  tlien\  become  your  masters  ! 

Timol.   \\y  mv  hopes, 
There's  tire  and  spirit  enough  in  this  to  make 
I'liersites  valiant. 

Cleo.  No  ;  far,  far  be  it  from  you  : 
Let  these  of  meaner  (]uality  contend 
Who  can  endure  most  labour;  plough  the  earth, 
And  think  they  are  rewarded  when  tlieir  sweat 
Brings  home  a  fruitful  harvest  to  their  lords  ; 
Let  them  ])rove  good  artificers,  and  serve  you 
For  use  and  ornament,  but  not  presume 
To  touch  at  what  is  noble.     If  you  think  them 
Unworthy  to  taste  of  those  cates  you  feed  on, 
Or  wear  such  costly  garments,  will  you  grant  them 
The  privilege  and  prerogative  of  great  minds, 
Which  you  were  born  to?     Honour  won  in  war, 
And  to  be  styled  preservers  of  their  country, 
Are  titles  fit  for  free  and  generous  spirits, 
And  not  ibr  bondmen  :  had  I  been  born  a  man. 
And  such  ne'er-dying  glories  made  the  prize 
To  bold  heroic  courage,  by  Diana, 
I  would  not  to  my  brother,  nay,  my  father, 
Be  bribed  to  part  with  the  least  piece  of  honour 
I  should  gain  in  this  action  ! 

Timol.  She's  inspired, 
Or  in  lier  speaks  the  genius  of  your  country, 
To  fire  your  blood  in  her  defence  ;  I  am  rapt 
With  the  imagination.     Noble  maid, 
Timol  eon  is  your  soldier,  and  will  sweat 
Drops  of  his  best  blood,  but  he  will  bring  home 
Triumphant  conquest  to  you.     Let  me  wear 
Your  colours,  lady  ;  and  though  youthful  heats  *, 
That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  form. 
Are  long  since  buried  in  me,  while  1  live, 
I  am  a  constant  lover  of  your  mind, 
That  does  transcend  all  precedents. 

Cleo.  'Tis  an  honour,  [Gives  her  tcavf. 

And  so  I  do  receive  it. 

Coris.  Plague  upon  it  ! 
She  has  got  the  start  of  us :  I  could  even  burst 
With  envy  at  her  fortune. 


To  the  viceroy's  base  embraces,  and  cry  aim  ! 
While  he  by  force,"  &c.  The  Renegado. 

i.  e.  encourage  them. 

"  This  WAy  I  toil  in  vain,  and  give  but  aim 
To  infamy  and  ruin ;  he  will  full. 
My  blessing  cannot  stay  him."         The  Roaring  Girl. 
\.  e.  direct  tliem. 

"  — Standyng  rather  in  his  window  to— crye  aimc!  than 
helpyng  any  waye  to  part  the  fraye." 

'  Fenton's  Tragical  Discourses. 

i.  c.  to  encourage. 

'*  I  myself  ^aue  fl/m  thus,— Wide,  fonr  bows  !  short,  three 
and  a  half."    Middleton's  Spanish  Gypsie. 
i.  e.  directed. 

I  should  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  note,  were  it  not 
that  I  flatter  myself  the  distinct  and  appropriate  meaning  of 
these  two  phrases  is  ascertained  in  it,  and  finally  established. 

•  ■ Let  me  wear 

Your  colours,  lady  ;  and  though  youthful  heats. 
That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  form. 
Are  long  aitice  buried  in  me,  while  I  live, 
I  am,  &c.]     This  is  evidently  copied  from  that  much  con- 
tested speech  of  Othello,  Act  1.  sc.  iii.  :  "  I  therefore  heg  it 
not,"  &c.,  as  ill  the  following  passage,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of 
the  Inn  : 

"  Shall  we  take  our  fortune?  and  while  our  cold  fathers," 
In  whom  long  since  tlieir  youthful  heats  were  dead, 
'J'alk  much  of  Mars,  serve  under  Venus'  ensigns, 
And  seek  a  itiistress  I" 
Ami  as  this  shows  how  Shakspearc's  contemporaries  under- 
stood  the  lines,  it  should,  I   think,  with  us,  be  decisive  of 
their  n.eaniiig.     The  old  reading,  with  the  alteration  of  one 
letter  by  Johnson,  stands  thus  : 


Olump.  A  raw  young  thing  !  [bands  say, — 

We   have    too  much  tongue  sometimes,  our  bus- 
And  she  outstrip  us  ! 

Least.  I  am  for  the  journey. 

Timag.  May  all  diseases  sloth  and  letchery  brinj 
Fall  upon  him  that  stays  at  home  ! 

Archid.  Though  old, 
I  will  be  there  in  person. 

Diph.  So  will  I  : 
Methinks  I  am  not  what  I  was  ;  her  words 
Have  made  me  younger,  by  a  score  of  years, 
Than  I  was  when  I  came  hither. 

Clean.  1  am  still 
Old  Cleon,  f\it  and  unwieldy  ;  I  shall  never 
Make  a  good  soldier,  and  therefore  desire 
lo  be  excused  at  home. 

Asot.  'Tis  my  suit  too  : 
I  am  a  gristle,  and  these  spider  fingers 
Will  never  hold  a  sword.     Let  us  alone 
To  rule  the  slaves  at  home  ;  I  can  so  yerk  them — 
But  in  my  conscience  I  shall  never  prove 
Good  justice  in  the  war. 

Timol.  Have  your  desires  ; 
You  would  be  burthens  to  us,  no  way  aids. 
Lead,  fairest,  to  the  temple  ;  first  we'll  pay 
A  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  good  success  : 
For  all  great  actions  the  wish'd  course  do  run, 
That  are,  with  their  allowance,  well  begun. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Pisan.  Grac.  and  Cimb. 

Pisan.  Stay,  Cimbrio  and  Gracculo. 

Cimb.  The  business  ?  [grove, 

Pisan.    Meet    me  to-morrow    night  near  to   the 
Neighbouring  the  east  part  of  the  city. 

Grac.  Well.  [yoti  : 

Pisan.  And  bring  the  rest  of  our  condition  with 
I've  something  to  impart  may  break  our  fetters. 
If  you  dare  second  me. 

Cimb.  W^e'll  not  fail. 

Grac.  A  cart-rope 
Shall  not  bind  me  at  home. 

Pisan.  Tbink  on't,  and  prosper.  [Exeunt. 

*' 1  therefore  beg  it  not 


To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affects 

In  me  dcliinct,  and  proper  satisfaction,"  Sic. 

The  admirers  of  Shakspeare  cannot  but  recollect  with 
dismay,  the  prodigious  mass  of  conjectural  criticism  which 
Sleevens  has  accuniidated  on  this  passage,  as  well  as  tlie 
melancholy  presage  with  which  it  terminates;  that,  alter  all, 
"  it  will  probably  prove  a  lasting  source  of  doubt  and  con- 
lioversy."  I  confess  I  see  little  occasion  for  either  ;  nor  can 
I  well  conceive  why,  after  the  rational  and  unforced  expla- 
nation of  Johnson,  itie  worlidess  reveries  of  Theobald,  Toilet, 
&c.,  were  admitted. — Affects  occur  incessantly  in  the  sen?e 
of  passions,  atfections  :  young  affects  is  tiieretore  perfectly 
synonimous  with  youthful  heats.  Oiliello,  like  Timoleon, 
was  not  an  old  man,  though  he  had  lost  the  lire  of  youth  ;  the 
critics  might  therefore  have  dismissed  that  concern  for  the 
lady,  which  they  have  so  delicately  communicated  for  the 
edification  of  the  rising  generation. 

I  have  said  thus  much  on  the  subject,  because  1  observe, 
that  the  numerous  editions  of  Shakspeare  now  preparing,  lay 
claim  to  patronage  on  the  score  of  religiously  following  the 
text  of  Steevens.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  this  is  the 
best  which  has  hitherto  appeared  ;  though  I  have  nodifticutty 
in  affirming  that  those  will  deserve  well  of  the  public,  who 
shall  bring  back  some  readings  which  he  has  discarded,  and 
reject  others  which  he  has  adopted.  In  the  present  instance, 
for  example,  his  text,  besides  being  unwarranted,  and  tctally 
foreign  from  the  meaning  of  his  author,  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  either  to  grammar  or  sense. 

I  would  wish  the  future  editors  of  Shakspeare  to  consider, 
whether  he  might  not  have  given  affect  in  the  singular  (this 
also  is  used  for  passion),  to  correspond  with  heat ;  and  theu 
the  lines  may  be  thus  regulated  : 

"  Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  (the  young  affect's 
In  me  defunct,)  and  proper  satisfaction." 
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[Act  I*. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  same.    A  Room  in  Archidamus's 
House. 

Enter  Archidamus,  Timagoras,  Leosthenes,  with 
gorgets  ;  and  Pis.ander. 

Archid.  So,  so,  'tis  well :  how  do  I  look  ? 

Pisan.  Most  sprightfuUy.  [I'm  old 

Archid.   I   shrink  not  in  the  shoulders  ;  though 
I'm  tough,  steel  to  the  hack  ;  I  have  not  wasted 
My  stock  of  strength  in  featherbeds  :  here's  an  arm 

too ; 
There's  stuff  in't,  and  I  hope  will  use  a  sword 
As  well  as  any  beardless  boy  of  you  all. 

Timag.  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  so  well  prepared 
To  endure  the  travail  of  the  war. 

Archid.  Go  to,  sirrah  ! 
I  shall  endure,  when  some  of  you  keep  your  cabins, 
For  all  your  flaunting  feathers  ;  nay,  Leosthenes, 
You  are  welcome  too*,  all  friends  and  fellows  now. 

Least.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Archid.   Pish  !  leave  these  compliments, 
They  stink  in  a  soldier's  mouth  ;   i  could  be  merry, 
For,  now  my  gown's  off,  farewell  gravityt ! 
And  must  be  bold  to  put  a  question  to  you, 
Without  offence,  I  hope. 

Least.  Sir,  what  you  please. 

Archid.  And  you  will  answer  truly? 

Timag.  On  our  words,  sir. 

Archid.  Go  to,  then  ;  I  presume  you  will  confess 
That  you  are  two  notorious  whoremasters  ; 
Nay,  spare  your  blushing,  I've  been  v.ild  myself, 
A  smack  or  so  for  physic  does  no  harm ; 
Nay,  it  is  physic,  if  used  moderately  : 
But  to  lie  at  rack  and  manger 

Least.  Say  we  grant  this. 
For  if  we  should  den^  't,  you'll  not  believe  us, 
What  will  you  infer  upon  it  ? 

Archid.  What  you'll  groan  for,  [us, 

I  fear,  when  you  come  to  the  test.     Old  stories  teL 
There's  a  month  call'd  October^,  which  brings  in 
Cold  weather :  there  are  trenches  too,  'tis  rumour'd, 
In  which  to  stand  all  night  to  the  knees  in  water, 
In  gallants  breeds  the  toothach  ;  there's  a  sport  too, 
Named  lying  pe  due,  do  you  mark  me  I  'tis  a  game 
Which  you  must  learn  to   play  at ;    now  in   these 
And  choice  variety  of  exercises,  [seasons, 

*  nap,  Leosthenes, 

You  are  welcome  too,  &c.]  It  sliould  be  remeiribered  tliat 
Arclii;l;inir,s  is,  with  grt-Ht  jiK^sjinent,  representtci  in  llu; 
fusl  scene,  as  averse  to  the  marriage  of  Leostlicnes  witli  his 
(laiitiiter. 

+  For,  now  my  gown's  off ,  farewell  gravity  f]  This  is  said 
to  liave  been  a  freqiieiit  expie«sion  with  tiie  gieat  but  play- 
ful Sir  'J  honias  Moie,  who  was  never  so  iiappy  as  wlaii  lie 
siiook  ott  the  pomp  of  oflice.  Fuller  tells  a  similar  ilory  of 
Lord  Iiiniei<4h. 

I  Old  stories  tell  us, 

There's  a  tnoritli  called  October,  &c.]  Tliis  pleasant  old 
man  forgets  he  is.  talk  in;:  of  Sicily,  where  October  is  the 
most  lilij;htful  montii  of  the  year.  All  m\r  old  poets  loved 
and  th«.M<:ht  only  of  lluir  country.  Whatever  ie;;ion  was 
the  subject,  Ent:  and  w.is  the  real  theme  :  tluir  habits,  cus- 
toms, pecnii  .ri  ies,  wee  all  «lerived  from  thence.  This, 
thou<;h  it  must  cndemii  thtin  as  liistori.ins,  may  >>ave  tluin 
as  patriots!  and,  indeed,  it  i»  not  much  to  be  regretted  that 
they  shoidd  overloi)k  manners,  with  which  tiny  w«rf  very 
impirlectly  acquainted,  in  tavour  of  ih"Si-  with  which  they 
Were  hourly  cotivers  mt  — at  least,  it  would  be  unnrateiul  in 
us,  who  pri>fit  so  much  by  their  minute  descriptions,  ti>  be 
ottended  at  their  disregard  of  what  are  quaintly  called  the 
coatumi. 


(Nay,  I  come  to  you,)  and  fasts,  not  for  derotion. 

Your  rambling  hunt-smock  feels  strange  alterationsj 

And  in  a  frosty  morning  looks  as  if 

He  could  with  ease  creep  in  a  pottle-pot. 

Instead  of  his  mistress'  placket.     Then  he  curses 

The  time  he  spent  in  midnigJit  visirutions ; 

And  finds  what  he  .superfluously  parted  with. 

To  be  reported  good  at  'ength,  and  well  breath'd*. 

If  but  retrieved  into  his  back  again  t, 

Would  keep  him  warmer  than  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 

Enter  Dipuilus  and  Ci-eopa. 

Or  an  armour  lined  with  fur — 0  welcome  !    wel- 
come ! 
You  have  cut  off  my  discourse;  but  I  will  perfect 
My  lecture  in  the  camp. 

Diph.  Come,  we  are  stay'd  for  ; 
The  general's  afire  for  a  remove, 
And  longs  to  be  in  action. 

Archid.  'Tis  my  wish  too. 
We  must  part — nay,  no  tears,  my  best  Cleora ; 
1  shall  melt  too,  and  that  were  ominous. 
Millions  of  blessings  on  thee  !    All  that's  mine 
I  give  up  to  thy  charge ;  and,  sirrah,  look 

[To  Pisander. 

You  with  that  care  and  reverence  observe  her. 
Which  you  would  pay  to  me.     A  kiss ;    farewell, 
girl ! 
Diph.  Peace  wait  upon  you,  fair  one! 

[^Exeunt  Archidamus,  Uiphilus,  and  Pisander. 

Timag.  'Twere  impertinence 
To  wish  you  to  be  careful  of  vour  honour, 
'J'li.-'.t  f  ver  keep  in  pay  a  guard  about  you 
Of  faithful  virtues.     Farewell:  friend,  I  leave  you 
To  wipe  our  kisses  off;  I  know  that  lovers 
Part  with  more  circumstance  and  teiemony ; 
Which  I  give  way  to.  [Exit, 

Least.  'J  is  a  noble  favour. 
For  which  I  evtr  owe  you.     We  are  alone  ; 
But  how  I  should  begin,  or  in  what  lani;uage 
Sjjeak  the  unwilling  word  of  parting  from  you, 
1  am  yet  to  learn. 

Clea.  And  still  continue  ignorant; 
For  I  must  be  most  cruel  to  myself. 
If  I  fihould  teacli  you. 

Least.  Yet  it  must  be  spoken. 
Or  you  will  chide  my  slackness.    You  have  fired  me 
With  the  heat  of  noble  action  lo  deserve  you  ; 
And  the  least  spark  of  honour  that  took  life 
From    your    sweet   breath,     still   fann'd  by   it   and 
Must  mount  up  in  a  glorious  flame,  or  1    [cherish 'd, 
Am  much  unworthy. 

Cleo.  May  it  not  burn  here. 
And,  as  a  seamark,  serve  to  guide  true  lovers, 
Toss'd  on  the  ocean  of  luxurious  w  ishes. 
Safe  from  the  rocks  of  lust,  into  the  harbour 
Of  pure  affection  !  rising  up  an  example 


*  lobe  reported  good,  at  length,  and  well  breath' d\  at 
length,  which  completes  the  verse,  is  lurelessly  droj,t  by 
boih  iliL-  eilitiirs. 

t  If  bti'  retrieved  into  hi.s  b.ick  again  ]  This  fwhU  the 
ex'.epli<>n  <if  lint  if,  for  /f  btit,  which  I  am  accounlalile 
f>  r)  IS  the  readiiig  of  the  second  (\uarto  ;  ilit;  first  quaiutly 
rea>!s : 

"  But  if  retained  into  his  lack  again.' 
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Which  aftertimes  shall  witness  to  our  glory, 
First  took  from  us  beoinninsf. 

Least.  'Tis  a  happiness 
My  duty  to  my  country,  and  mine  honour 
Cannot  consent  to  ;  besides,  add  to  these, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  fortified  by  persuasion, 
And  strength  of  reason,  for  the  general  good, 
That  I  should  go. 

Cleo.  Alas  !  I  then  was  witty 
To  plead  against  myself;  and  mine  eye,  fix'd 
I'pon  tlie  hill  of  honour,  ne'er  descended 
To  look  into  the  vale  of  certain  dangers, 
Through  which  you  were  to  cut  your  passage  to  it. 

Least.  I'll  stay  at  home,  then. 

Cteo.  No,  that  must  not  be  ; 
For  so,  to  serve  luy  own  ends,  and  to  gain 
A  petty  wreath  myself,  I  rob  you  of 
A  certain  triumph,  which  must  fall  upon  you, 
Or  \'irtue's  turn'd  a  handmaid  to  blind  Fortune. 
I  low  is  mv  soul  divided  !  to  confirm  you 
In  the  opinion  of  the  world,  most  worthy 
To  be  beloved    (with  me  you're  at  the  height, 
And  can  advance  no  further,)  I  must  send  you 
'Jo  court  the  goddess  of  stern  war,  who,  if 
She  see  you  with  my  eyes,  will  ne'er  return  you, 
But  grow  enamour'd  of  you. 

Least.  Sweet,  take  comfort ! 
And  what  I  offer  you,  you  must  vouchsafe  me, 
Or  I  am  wretched  :  all  the  dangers  that 
I  can  encounter  in  ihe  war,  are  trifles; 
My  enemies  abroad,  to  be  contemn'd  ; 
The  dreadful  foes,  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  me, 
I  leave  at  home  with  you. 

Cleo.  With  me  ? 

Least.  Nay.  in  you, 
In  every  part  about  you,  they  are  arm'd 
To  fight  against  me. 

Clea.  Where  ? 

Least.  There's  no  perfection 
That  you  are  mistress  of,  but  musters  up 
A  legion  against  me,  and  all  sworn 
To  my  destruction. 

Clea.  This  is  strange  ! 

Least.   But  true,  sweet  ; 
Excess  of  love  can  work  such  miracles  ! 
Upon  this  ivory  forehead  are  intrench 'd 
Ten  thousand  rivals,  and  these  suns  command 
Supplies  from  all  the  world,  on  pain  to  forfeit 
Their  comfortable  beams  ;  these  ruby  lips, 
A  rich  exchequer  to  assure  their  pay  ; 
This  hand,  Sibylla's  golden  bough  to  guard  tliem, 
Through  hell  and  horror,  to  the  Elysian  springs; 
\\  Inch  vvlio'U  not  venture  for?  and,  should  I  name 
Such  as  the  virtues  of  your  mind  invite, 
Their  numbers  would  be  infinite. 

Cleo.  Can  you  thiak 
I  may  be  tempted  ? 

Least.  You  were  never  proved*. 
For  me   I  have  conversed  with  you  no  further 
'J'lian  would  become  a  brother.     I  ne'er  tuned 
Loose  notes  to  your  chaste  ears ;  or  brought  rich 
For  my  artillery,  to  batter  down  [l)resents 

The  fortress  of  your  honour  ;  nor  endeavour'd 
'i"o  make  your  blood  run  higli  at  solemn  feasts 
\Vith  viands  that  provoke  ;  the  speeding  ])hiltres  : 

•  Leogt.  You  were  wver  proved  ]  The  wliole  of  this 
fccne  is  eminently  bcinilitui  ;  )ft  I  cannot  avoid  lecorn- 
monding  t<>  ihe  rea«l«'i's  parlu  nlar  iioiice,  the  speech  vvliich 
follow,*.  Its  rhythm  is  so  perfect,  that  it  droDS  on  the  ear 
Itke  the  sweetest  melwly. 


I  work'd  no  bawds  to  tempt  you  ;  never  practised 

The  cunning  and  corrupting  arts  they  study. 

That  wander  in  the  wild  maze  of  desire  ; 

Honest  simplicity  and  truth  were  all 

The  agents  I  employ 'd  ;  and  when  I  came 

To  see  you,  it  was  with  that  reverence 

As  I  beheld  the  altars  of  the  gods  : 

And  love,  that  came  along  with  me,  was  taught 

'i'o  leave  his  arrows  and  his  torch  behind; 

Quench'd  in  my  fear  to  give  oflence. 

Cleo.  And  'twas 
That  modesty  that  took  me  and  preserves  me. 
Like  a  fresh  rose,  in  mine  own  natural  sweetness , 
Which,  sullied  with  the  touch  of  impure  hands, 
Loses  both  scent  and  beauty. 

Least.    But,  Cleora, 
When  I  am  absent,  as  I  must  go  from  you 
(Such  is  the  cruelty  of  my  f\ate),  and  leave  you, 
Unguarded,  to  the  violent  assaults 
Of  loose  temptations  ;  when  the  memory 
Of  my  so  many  years  of  love  and  service 
Is  lost  in  other  objects  ;  when  you  are  courted 
By  such  as  keep  a  catalogue  of  their  conquests. 
Won  upon  credulous  virgins  ;  when  nor  father 
Is  here  to  owe  you,  brother  to  advise  you  *, 
Nor  your  poor  servant  by,  to  keep  such  off, 
By  lust  instructed  how  to  undermine. 
And  blow  your  cliastity  up;  when  your  weak  senses. 
At  once  assaulted,  shall  conspire  against  you. 
And  play  the  traitors  to  your  soul,  your  virtue; 
How  can  you  stand?  'Faith, though  you  fall,  and  I 
The  judge  before  whom  you  then  stood  accused, 
I  should  acquit  you. 

Cleo.  Will  you  then  confirm 
That  love  and  jealousy,  though  of  different  natures, 
Must  of  necessity  be  twins  ;  the  younger 
Created  only  to  defeat  the  elder. 
And  spoil  him  of  his  birthright  f  ?  'tis  not  well. 
But  being  to  part,  I  will  not  chide,  I  will  not ; 
Nor  with  one  syllable  or  tear,  express 
How  deeply  I  am  wounded  with  the  arrows 
Of  your  di^trust :  but  when  that  you  shall  hear, 
At  your  return,  how  I  have  borne  myself. 
And  what  an  austere  penance  1  take  on  me. 
To  satisfy  your  doubts  ;  when,  like  a  vestal, 
I  shew  you,  to  your  shame,  the  fire  still  burning. 
Committed  to  my  charge  by  true  affection, 
The  people  joining  with  you  in  the  wonder; 
When,  by  the  glorious  splendour  of  my  suflerings, 
The  prying  eyes  of  jealousy  are  struck  blind. 
The  monster  too  that  feeds  on  fears,  e'en  starved 
For  want  of  seeming  matter  to  accuse  me ; 
Expect,  Leosthenes,  a  sharp  reproof 
From  my  just  anger. 

Leost.  What  will  you  do? 
Cleo.  Obey  me, 
Or  from  this  minute  you  are  a  stranger  to  me  j 
And  do't  without  reply.     All-seeing  sun, 
I  hou  witness  of  my  innocence,  thus  I  close 
Mine  eyes  against  thy  comfortable  light, 

when  nor  father 


la  here  to  owe  ijou,  brother  to  advise  ynu.]  Owe  is  tlie  reading 
of  both  'Au-  quartos;  and  is  evidently  right.  The  p.  opei  ty  ot 
Cleora  was  in  the  tatier;  Has  is  dihiinsjnishtd  lioin  the 
only  tight  the  brother  had  :—to  advise.  The  nu.deru  e'^- 
tors, not  coinpreliending  this,  sophisticate  the  text,  and  prmt 
here  to  awe  you  I  .    ^.  .     .         i         , 

t  And  .spoil  him  of  his  Mrthriyht  f\  This  .s  a  happy 
allusion  to  the  hi-tory  of  Jacob  ami  Esan.  It  is  tl.e  more 
so,  lor  being  void  of  all  prolaneness;  to  which,  in-Kca 
Massinj-cr  had  no  tendency.  ♦ 
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Till  the  return  of  this  distrustful  man! 

Now  bind  them    sure ; — nay,  do't :    [He  binds   her 

eyes.^     If,  uncompell'd, 
I  loose  this  knot,  until  the  hands  that  made  it 
Be  pleased  to  untie  it,  may  consuming  plagues 
Fall  heavy  on  me !  pray  you  guide  me  to  your  lips. 
This  kiss^  when  you  come  back,  shall  be  a  virgin 
To  bid  you  welcome  ;  nay,  1  have  not  done  yet : 
I  will  continue  dumb,  and,  you  once  gone, 
No  accent  shall  come  from  me.    Now  to  my  chamber. 
My  tomb,  if  you  miscarry  :  there  I'll  spend 
My  hours  in  silent  mourning,  and  thus  much 
Shall  be  reported  of  me  to  my  glory. 
And  you  confess  it,  whether  I  live  or  die, 
My  chastity  triumphs  o'er  your  jealousy.      [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.     A  Room  in  Cleon's  House. 
Enter  A50TUS,  driving  in  Gracculo. 

Asot.  You  slave !  you  dog !  down,  cur. 

Grac.  Hold,  good  young  master, 
For  pity's  sake ! 

Asot.  Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom  : —       , 
Who  savs  I  am  not  valiant  ?  I  begin 
To  frown  again  :   quake,  villain. 

Grac.  So  I  do,  sir  ; 
Your  looks  are  agues  to  me. 

Asot.  Are  they  so,  sir! 
'Slight,  if  I  had  them  at  this  bay  that  flout  me. 
And  say  I  look  like  a  sheep  and  an  ass,  I'd  make  them 
Feel  that  I  am  a  lion. 

Grac.  Do  not  roar,  sir, 
As  you  are  a  valiant  beast :  but  do  you  know 
Why  you  use  me  thus? 

Asot.  I'll  beat  thee  a  little  more, 
Then  study  for  a  reason.     O  !   I  have  it : 
One  brake  a  jest  on  me,  and  then  I  swore. 
Because  I  durst  not  strike  him,  when  I  came  home 
That  I  would  break  thy  head. 

Grac.  Plague  on  his  mirth*  ! 
I'm  sure  I  mourn  for't. 

Asot.  Remember  too,  I  charge  you, 
To  teach  my  horse  good  manners  yen  ;  this  morning. 
As  I  rode  to  take  the  air,  the  untutor'd  jade 
Threw  me,  and  kick'd  me. 

Grac.  I  thank  him  for't.  [Aside. 

Asot.  What's  that? 

Grac.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  teach  him  to  hold  his  heels, 
If  you  will  rule  your  fingers. 

Asot.  I'll  think  upon't. 

Garc.  I  am  bruised  to  jelly  :  better  be  a  dog, 
Than  slave  to  a  fool  or  coward.  [Aside. 

Asot.  Here's  my  mother. 

Enter  Corisca  and  Zanthia. 

She  is  chastising  too :  how  brave  we  live, 

That  have  our  slaves  to  beat,  to  keep  us  in  breath 

When  we  want  exercise ! 

Coris.  Careless  harlotry,  [Striking  her. 

Look  to't ;  if  a  curl  fall,  or  wind  or  sun 
Take  my  complexion  off,  I  will  not  leave 
One  hair  upon  thine  head. 

Grac.  Here's  a  second  show 

*  Grac.  Plagne  on  his  mirth.]  This  is  marked  as  a  side 
•peech  by  the  inodorn  editors;  it  is  spoken,  liovvever,  to 
Asotus :  and  alludes  to  what  he  calls  a  jest  in  the  preceding 
line.  It  ii  worth  observing,  that  the  editor  of  the  second 
•quarto  frequently  varies  the  exclamations  of  the  lirst,  and 
always  for  the  worse  :  thus  Plague  t  is  unifortnly  turned 
into  P — x!  Coxcter  and  Mr.  M.  Masou  follow  him. 


[ActU 

Of  the  family  of  pride.  [Aside. 

Coris.  Fie  on  these  wars  ! 
I'm  starved  for  want  of  action  ;  not  a  gamester  left 
To  keep  a  woman  play.     If  this  world  last 
A  little  longer  with  us,  ladies  must  study 
Some  new-found  mystery  to  cool  one  another; 
We  shall  burn  to  cinders  else.     I  have  heard  there 

have  been 
Such  arts  in  a  long  vaoation  ;  would  they  were 
Reveal 'd  to  me !  they  have  made  my  doctor  to© 
Physician  to  the  army  ;  he  was  used 
To  serve  the  turn  at  a  pinch ;  but  1  am  now 
Quite  unprovided. 

Asot.  My  mother-in-law  is,  sure. 
At  her  devotion. 

Coris.  There  are  none  but  our  slaves  left, 
Nor  are  they  to  be  trusted.     Some  great  women, 
Which  1  could  name,  in  a  dearth  of  visitants, 
Rather  than  be  idle,  have  been  glad  to  play 
At  sm;dl  game  ;  but  I  am  so  queasy-stomach'd, 
And  from  my  youth  have  been  so  used  to  dainties, 
I    cannot   taste    such   ^ross    meat.     Seme   that   are 
Draw  on  their  shoemakers,  and  take  a  fall    [liungry 
From  such  as  mend  mats  in  their  galleries  ; 
Or  when  a  tailor  settles  a  petticoat  on. 
Take  measure  of  his  bodkin  ;  fie  upon't ! 
'Tis  base ;  for  my  part,  I  could  rather  lie  with 
A  gallant's  breeches,  and  conceive  ujton  them. 
Than  stoop  so  low. 

Asot.  Fair  madam,  and  my  mother.  [country, 

Coris.  Leave  the  last  out,  it  smells  rank  of  the 
And    shews    coarse  breeding ;    your  true  courtier 

knows  not 
His  niece,  or  sister,  from  another  woman, 
If  she  be  apt  and  cunning.     I  could  tempt  now 
This  fool,  but  he  will  be  so  long  a  workino-  \ 
Then  he's  my  husband's  son  : — the  fitter  to 
Supply  his  wants  ;  I  have  the  way  already, 
I'll  try  if  it  will  take.     When  were  you  with 
Your  mistress,  fair  Cleora  ? 

Asot.  Two  days  sithence ; 
But  she's  so  coy,  forsooth,  that  ere  I  can      [for  her. 
Speak  a  penn'd  speech  I  have  bought  and  studied 
Her  woman  calls  her  away. 

Coris.  Here's  a  dull  thing  I 
But  better  taught,  I  hope.     Send  off  your  man. 

Asot.  Sirrah,  be  gone. 

Grac.  This  is  the  first  good  turn 
She  ever  did  me.  [Exit 

Coris.  We'll  have  a  scene  of  mirth  ; 
I  must  not  have  you  shamed  for  want  of  practice. 
I  stand  here  for  Cleora,  and,  do  you  hear,  minion. 
That  you  may  tell  her  what  her  woman  should  do, 
Repeat  the  lesson  over  that  I  taught  you. 
When  my  young  lord  came  to  visit  me  ;  if  you  miss 
In  a  syllable  or  posture • 

Zant.  I  am  perfect. 

Asot.  Would  I  were  so !  I  fear  I  shall  be  out. 

Coris.  If  you  are,  I'll  Iielp  you  in.     Thus  I  walk 
You  are  to  enter,  and,  as  you  pass  by,         [musing  • 
Salute  my  woman  ; — be  but  bold  enough. 
You'll  speed,  I  warrant  you.     Begin. 

Asot.  Have  at  it • 

Save  thee,  sweet  heart !  a  kiss. 

Zarit.  Venus  forbid,  sir, 
I  should  presume  to  taste  your  honour's  lips 
Before  my  lady. 

Coris.  This  is  well  on  both  parts. 

Asot.  How  does  thy  lady  ? 

Zant.  Happy  in  your  lordship, 
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As  oft  as  she  thinks  on  you. 

Coris.    \  cry  good  ; 
This  wench  will  learu  in  time. 

Asot.  Does  she  think  of  me  ? 

Zant.  0,  sir!  and  speaks  the  hest  of  you  ;  admires 
Your  wit,  your  clothes,  discourse  ;  and  swears,  but 

that 
Vou  are  not  forward  enou£jh  for  a  lord,  you  were 
The  most  complete  and  absolute  man, — I'll  shew 
Your  loriishii)  a  secret. 

Aaot.  Not  of  thine  o*vn  1 

Zant.  O  !   no,  sir, 
'Tis  of  mv  lady  :  but,  upon  your  honour, 
You  must  conceal  it. 

Asot.   \iy  all  means. 

Zant.  Sometimes 
I  lie  with  my  lady;  as  tlie  last  night  I  did  ; 
She  could  not  say  her  prayers  for  tliinkincj  of  you: 
Nav,  she  talk'd  of  you  in  her  sleep,  and  sigh'd  out, 

0  stceet  Asotiis,  sure  thou  art  so  backward, 
That  I  must  raviili  thee!  and  in  that  fervour 
She  took  me  in  her  arms,  threw  me  upon  her, 
Kiss'd  me,  and  hu^ro'd  me,  and  then  waked, and  wept. 
Because  'twas  hut  a  dream. 

Coris.    1  his  will  bring  him  on, 
Or  he's  a  block.     A  good  girl ! 

Azot.  I  am  mad, 
'J'iil  1  am  al  it. 

Zant  Be  not  put  off,  sir, 
NVith.  Awaif,  I  dare  not;—Jie,  you  are  immodest;  — 
M(/  brother's  tip; — m^  father  will  hear. — Shoot  home, 
You  cannot  miss  the  mark.  [sir, 

Asot.  '1  here's  for  tliv  counsel. 
This  is  the  fairest  interlude, — if  it  prove  earnest, 

1  shall  wish  I  were  a  ])laver. 

Coris.  Now  my  turn  comes. 
I  am  exceeding  sick,  yiray  you  send  my  pnge 
For  young  Asotus,  I  cannot  live  without  him  ; 
Pray  him  to  visit  me  ;  yet,  when  he's  present, 
I  must  be  strange  to  him. 

Asot.   Not  so,  you  are  caught : 
Lo,  wht)m  you  wish  ;  behold  Asotus  here  ! 

Coris.  You  wait  well,  minion  ;  shortly  I  shall  not 
speak 
l^Iy  thoughts  in  my  private  chamber,  but  they  must 
Lie  oj)en  to  discovery. 

Asot.  'Slid,  she's  angry. 

Zant.   No,  no,  sir,  site  but  seems  so.     To  her  again. 

Asot.    l.ady,  I  would  descend  to  kiss  your  hand, 
But  that  'tis  gloved,  and  civet  makes  me  sick  j 
And  to  presume  to  taste  your  lip's  not  safe. 
Your  woman  by. 

Cm-is.  I  iiope  slie's  no  observer 
Of  whom  I  grace.  [^Zanthia  looks  on  a  booh. 

Asot.  She's  at  her  book,  0  rare  !  [Kjsscs  her. 

Coi  is.  A  kiss  for  entertainment  is  sufficient ; 
Too  much  of  one  dish  cloys  me. 

Asot.  I  would  serve  in 
The  second  course  ;  but  still  I  fear  your  woman. 

Coris.  You  are  very  cautelous*. 

[^Zanihia  seems  to  sleep. 


•  Coris.  You  are  very  cautelous.]  This  word  orcurs  con- 
liriUrtlly  III  ihe  sense  of  wary,  suspicious,  over-circuxn- 
»p  ft.  &c. 

"  This  cannot  be  Brisac,  that  worthy  gentleman. 

"He  is  loo  prudent,  and  too  cautelous:  The  Elder 
B'other;  yet  Air.  ?J.  ^^H^•on  chooses  to  dii^place  it  for 
cauilaus,  Mluch,  besides  b*iag  a  febler  expression,  has  the 
(urtiiei-  ii-ci.iiijiit  II  1,111  11.  ot  -i)"iiin.;  ihe  metre.  1  cannot 
avoid  subjoining,  that  this,  and  tlie  preceding  scene,  *re  most 
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Asot.  'Slight,  she's  asleep  ! 
'Tis  pity  these  instructions  are  not  printed  ; 
They   would  sell  well  to  chambermaids.      'Tis  ::.o 

time  now 
To  play  with  my  good  fortune,  and  your  favour ; 
Yet  to  be  taken,  as  they  say  : — a  scout, 
To  give  the  signal  when  the  enemy  comes, 

[  Exit  Zanthia, 
Were  now  worth  gold. — She's  gone  to  watch. 
A  waiter  so  train'd  up  were  worth  a  i»illion 
To  a  wanton  city  madam. 

Coris.  You  are  grown  conceited*. 

Asot.  You  teach  me.     Lady,  now  your  cabinet- 
Corn.  You  speak  as  it  were  yours. 

Asot.  When  we  are  there, 
I'll  shew  you  my  best  evidence, 

Coris.  Hold  !  you  forget, 
I  only  play  Cleora's  part. 

.isot.  No  matter. 
Now  we've  begun,  let's  end  the  act. 

Coris.     Forbear,  sir ; 
Your  father's  wit'e  ! 

Asot.   Why,  being  his  heir,  I  am  bound. 
Since  he  can  make  no  satisfaction  to  you. 
To  see  his  debts  paid 

Enter  Zanthia  running. 

Zant.  IMadam,  my  lord  ! 

Coris.  Fall  off"; 
I  must  trifle  with  the  time  too ;  hfll  confound  it 

Asot.  Plague  on  his  toothless  chaps !    he  cannot 
do't 
Himself,  yet  liinders  such  as  have  good  stomachs. 

Enter  Cleox. 

Cleon.  WHiere  are  you,  wife?    I   fain  would   go 
abroad. 
But  cannot  find  my  slaves  that  bear  my  litter  ; 
I  am  tired.      Your  shoulder,  son  ; — nay,  sweet,  thy 

liand  too ; 
A  turn  or  two  in  the  garden,  and  then  to  supper. 
And  so  to  bed. 

Asot.  Never  to  rise,  I  hope,  more.  [Eoreunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Grove  near  ihe  Walls  (/Syracus*. 
Enter  Pisander  and  Poliphrox,  A  Table, 

Pisan.  'Twill  take,  I  warrant  thee. 

Poliph.  You  may  do  your  pleasure  ; 
But,  in  my  judgment,  better  to  make  use  of 
The  present  opportunity. 

Pisan.  No  more. 

Poliph.  I  am  silenced. 

Pisan.  ]\Iore  wine  ;  prithee  drink  hard,  friend. 
And  when  w  e're  hot,  whatever  I  propound, 

Enter  Cimbrio,  Gracculo,  and  other  Slaves. 

Second  with  vehemence.     IMen  of  your  words,  all 

welcome  ! 
Slaves  use  no  ceremony  ;  sit  down,  here's  a  health. 

Poliph.  Let  it  run  round,  fill  every  man  his  glass. 

Grac.  We  look  for  no  waiters  ;  this  is  wine  ! 


scandalonsly  given  by  both  tlie  editors  ;  scarcely  a  eiogle 
speecli  being  without  a  misprint  or  an  omission. 

*  Coris.  You  are  grown  conceited,]  i.e.  facetious,  witty* 
so  in  Barn  Allry  or  Merry  'J'ricks,  1611. 

Throate.  What  brought  you  hither? 

Boat.  Wiiy,  these  small  leg*. 

Throat e.  You  are  conceited,  *\r 
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[Act  II 


Pi$iin.  The  better,  [us 

Strong,  lusty  wine:  drink  deep,  this  juice  will  make 
As  free  as  our  lords.  [Drinks. 

Grac.  But  if  they  find  we  taste  it, 
We  are  all  damn'd  to  the  quarry  during  life, 
Without  hope  of  r«^demption. 

Fisan.  Pish  !  for  that 
We'll  talk  anon  :  another  rouse*  !  we  lose  time  ; 

[Drinks. 
When  our  low  blood's  wound  up  a  little  higher, 
I'll  offer  my  design  ;  nay,  we  are  cold  yet  ; 
These  glasses  contain  nothing  : — do  me  right, 

[Takes  the  bottle. 
As  e'er  you  hope  for  liberty.     'J'is  done  bravely  ; 
How  do  you  feel  yourselves  now  ] 

Cimh.  1  begin 
To  have  strange  conundrums  in  my  head. 

Grac.  And  I  [now, 

To  loadj  base  water  :    I  would  be  hang'd  in  pt^ace 
For  one  month  of  such  holidays. 

Pisun.  An  age,  boys, 
And  yet  defy  the  wjiip  ;  if  you  are  men, 
Or  dare  believe  you  have  souls. 

Cimh.   We  are  »io  brokers. 

Grac.  Nor  whores,  whose  marks  are  out  of  their 
mouths,  'hey  have  nonef ; 
They  hard  I V  can  get  salt  enough  to  keep  them 
From  stiiiking  uho- e  ground. 

Pistil.  Our  lords  are  no  gods — 

Grac.    TiK'V  are  devils  to  us,  i  am  sure. 

Pisiiii.   hue  suhjtct  to 
Cold.  liiiiiLer,  and  diseases. 

Grac.    In  abundance. 
Your  lord  tliat  ieels  no  ach  in  his  chine  at  twenty, 
Foricivs    iiis   I'rivilege;  how  should  their  surgeons 
Or  nd*'  v'.i  tiien-  foorcloths  ?  [build  else, 

Fisiiit.  iv(jUal  Namre  fashion 'd  us 
All  in  out!  iiHJuld.      1  he  bear  serves  not  the  bear. 
Nor  '. iie    woit  iliewolf;  'twas  oilds  of  strength  in 

t)  r  lits, 
That  j)iuck''i  the  fiist  link  from  the  golden  chain 
With  vsh:cli   that   'i  uing  of  Things^  bound  in  the 

world. 
Why  tiieii,  since  we  are  taught,  by  their  examples, 
'i'o  love  our  liberty,  if  not  command,  [ones  ? 

Should  the  strong  serve  the  weak,  the  fair,  deform  d 
Or  sucii  as  know  the  <  ause  of  thin-s,  pay  tribute 
To  ignorant  fools  I     All's  but  ihe  outwa.  d  gloss. 
And  uoiiuik  form,  that  does  distin-juish  us. 
Cimlirio   thou  art  a  strong  man  ;  if,  in  place 
Of  carrying  burthens,  thou  had.-.t  been  train'd  up 
In  mnrdai  discipline,  thou  might'st  have  proved 
A  gentral,  fit  to  lead  and  fight  for  Sicily, 
As  fortunate  as  I  imoleon. 

Cimh.  A  little  fightinjc 
Will  serve  a  general's  turn. 

Pisan.   Ihou,  Gracculo, 
Hast  fluency  ot  language,  quick  conceit ; 
And,  1  tiiink,  cover'd  with  a  senator's  robe, 
Formally  set  on  the  bench,  thou  wouldst  appear 
As  brave  a  senator. 

Grac.  Would  1  had  lands, 


•  another  n>iise  !]  Anotlier  full  glass,  another  bum- 
per.    See  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

t  Grac.  Nor  whores,  whose  marks  are  out  o/'theirmnuths, 
Ihey  have  none;]  'I h:y havenone ;  is  uiuitied  both  by  Cuxe- 
ter  and  lU.  M.isoii. 

X  'J'hat 'VwifiG  OF  Things  1  A  literal  iraiisl.itinn,  as  Mr. 
M.  Ma;  n  oUm  rves,  ot  Ens  Enth.'m.  1  kiiow  not  whtre 
I'i.saiidti-  acquiied  hi.s  rexiliuioiiary  philuso^^hy  :  his  golden 
chain,  peiha(;a  he  loiind  in  Houier. 


Or  money  to  buy  a  place  ;  and  if  I  did  not 
Sleep  on  the  bench  with  the  drowsiest  of  them,  play 
with  my  chain,  [and  wear 

Look  on  my  watch,  when  my  guts  chimed   twelve, 
A  state  beard,  with  my  barber's  help,  rank   with 

them 
In  their  most  choice  peculiar  gifts  ;  degrade  me, 
And  put  me  to  drink  water  again,  which,  now 
1  have  tasted  wine,  were  poison  ! 

Pisan.  'lis  spoke  nobly. 
And  like  a  gownman  :  none  of  these,  I  think  too, 
But  would  prove  good  burghers. 

Grac.  Mum  !  the  fools  are  modest ; 
I  know  their  insides  :  here's  an  ill-faced  fellow, 
(  But  that  will  not  be  seen  in  a  dark  shop,) 
If  he  did  no?,  in  a  month  learn  to  outswear,        [man 
In  the  selling  of  his  wares,  the  cunninor'st  trades- 
In  Syracusa,  I  have  no  skill.     Here's  anothei". 
Observe  but  what  a  cozening  look  he  has  ! — 
Hold  up  thy  head,  man  ;  if,  for  drawing  gallants 
Into  mortgages  for  commodities^,  or  cheating  heirs 
With  your  new  counterfeit  gold  thread,  and  gumm'd 

velvets. 
He  does  not  transcend  all  that  went  before  him, 
Call  in  his  patent:  pass  the  rest;  they'll  all  make 
Sufficient  beccos,  and  with  their  brow-antlers 
Bear  up  the  cap  of  maintenance. 

Pisun.  Is't  not  pity,  then. 
Men  of  such  eminent  virtues  should  be  slaves? 

Cimh.  Our  fortune. 

Pisan,  'Ti>  your  folly  :  daring  men 
Command  and  make  their  fates.     Say,  at  this  instant, 
J  mark'd  you  out  a  way  to  liberty; 
Possess'd  you  of  those  blessings,  our  proud  lords 
So  long  have  surfeited  in  ;  and,  what  is  sweetest, 
Ann  you  with  power,  by  strong  hand  to  revenge 
Your  stripes,  your  unregarded  toil,  the  pride, 
'Ihe  insolence  of  such  as  tread  upon 
Your  patient  sufferings  ;  fill  your  famish'd  mouths 
With  the  fat  and  plenty  of  ihe  land  ;  redeem  you 
From  the  dark  vale  of  servitude,  and  seat  you 
Upon  a  hill  of  happiness  ;  what  would  you  do 
To  p.urchnse  this,  and  more? 

Grac.  Do  !  any  thing  : 
To  burn  a  church  or  two,  and  dance  by  the  light  on't. 
Were  but  a  Way-game. 

Poliph.  1  have  a  father  living  ; 
But,  if  the  cutting  of  his  throat  could  work  this, 
He  should  excuse  me. 

Limb.  'Slight!  I  would  cut  mine  own. 
Rather  than  miss  it,  so  I  might  but  have 
A  taste  on't,  ere  I  die. 

if,  for  draiving  gallant* 


Jnto  mortyuyes  jor  coimnoiiuics,  &c.]  i.  e.  for  wares,  of 
whicli  llie  liccdy  borrower  made  uh.it  he  could:  "  Fn>t, 
here's  yv.unj;  uiastei  K.ish  ;  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  huAvn 
p.ijter  and  old  <;iiiger,  iiiiiescore  and  seVLiiteen  pounds  ;  of 
uhieli  lie  made  live  marks  ready  nioiie)  :"  Measure  for 
Me,Kure.  This  is  ridiculous  enough;  ant],  iiKlced,  our  old 
writtis  a  e  exireniely  plea.sanlon  the  helerog<  iieous  article?, 
whicli  the  usurers  of  their  days  forctd  on  Ihe  necessity  of 
Ihe  thi.ughiless  siiendttinti,  in  lieu  of  the  money  for  which 
he  li.td  i.i.-lily  signed.  Fieldini;  has  imitated  Ihein  in  his 
Miser,  withnut  adding  much  to  their  humour:  and  Fonte, 
in  'J'he  Minor,  h-is  servilely  followe<l  his  example  The 
sjiecLitors  of  ihose  ^cenes  probably  thouL,ht  that  the  writers 
hai  gone  beyoi.d  real  life,  and  <lrawn  on  iiiiaginiition  for 
their  amusement:  but  tr.insactioiis  (not  ali«'geiher  proper, 
}ierhaps,  to  be  specilied  here;  have  aciu.dly  taken  p;.ice  in 
our  own  limes,  winch  li;.ive  their  buldest  coneepiioiis  at 
au  humble  distance;  and  juove,  beyond  a  doubt,  ihat  in  the 
arts  of  raising  monp\ ,  ihe  invention  of  the  most  fertile  poet 
must  yield  tu  tliat  of  the  meanest  scrivener. 
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Pisdii.   He  resolute  men, 
^'ou  sliiill  run  no  sucli  hazard,  nor  groan  under 
Tlie  burthen  of"  sucli  crying  sins. 

Cimh.  The  means? 

Grac.   I  feel  ;»  woman's  longing. 

Polil)h.    Do  not  torment  us 
Wi'h  ex[iectalion. 

Pimm,    llius,  then:   Our  ))roud  masters. 
And  all  the  able  freemen  of  the  city, 
Are  gone  unto  the  wars 

Poliph.  Observe  but  that. 

Pistin.  Old  men,  and  such  as  can  make  no  resist- 
ance. 
Are  only  left  at  home 

Grac.  And  the  proud  young  fool. 
My  master:  If  this  take,  I'll  hamper  him. 


Pisan.   Their  arsenal,    their  treasure,  *s  in  our 
power. 
If  we  have  hearts  to  seize  them.     If  our  lords  fall 
In  the  present  action,  the  whole  country's  ours  : 
Say  they  return  victorious,  we  have  means 
To  keep  the  town  against  them  :  at  the  worst, 
To  make  our  own  conditions.     Now,  if  you  dare 
Fall  on  their  daughters  and  their  wives,  break  up 
Their  iron  chests,  banquet  on  their  rich  beds, 
And  carve  yourselves  of  all  delights  and  pleasure 
You  have  been  barr'd  from,  with  one  voice  cry  with 
Liberty,  liberty !  [me* 

All.  Liberty,  liberty  !  [dom: 

Pisan.  Go  then,  and  take  possession  :  use  all  free- 
But  shed  no  blood. — So,  this  is  well  begun  ; 
But  not  to  be  commended,  till't  be  done.       [^Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.  —  The  same.     A   Uoom  in  ARcninAMus's 
House. 

Entfr  PisANDER  and  Timandra. 

Pisan.  Why,  think  yon  that  1  plot  againstmyself  *? 
Fear  nothing,  you  are  safe;  these  thick-skinn'd  slaves 
I  use  as  instruments  to  serve  my  ends. 
Pierce  not  mv  deep  designs ;  nor  shall  they  dare 
To  lift  an  artn  against  you. 

Timaitd.   With  vour  will. 
But  turbulent  sjiiri.s,  raised  beyond  themselves 
With  ease,  are  not  so  soon  lain  ;  they  oft  prove 
Diiiigeicus  to  liiin  that  call'd  them  up. 

Pisan,  '  lis  true, 
In  whht  is  rashlv  undertook.     Loag  since 
1  have  conAider'd  seriously  their  nafures, 
Proceeded  with  mature  advice,  and  know 
1  hold  their  wills  and  faculties  in  more  awe 
Than  I  can  do  mv  own.     Now,  for  thiir  license 
And  riot  in  the  city,  I  can  make 
A  just  defence  and  use:  it  mav  appear  too 
A  politick  prevention  of  such  ills 
As  might,  \wth  ;.  reater  violence  and  danger, 
Ilerealter  be  attempted  ;  though  some  smart  for't. 
It  inarters  not: — however,  I'm  reciclved  ; 
And  sleep  you  with  security.     Holds  C  leora 
Coiisfaut  to  iier  rash  vow  { 

limand.   Beyond  belief; 
To  nte,  that  see  her  hourly,  it  seems  a  fable. 
By  signs  I  guess  at  her  commands,  and  serve  them 
\\'v\\  silence;  sucl>  her  pleasure  is,  made  known 
By  holding  her  tair  hand  thus.     She  eats  little. 
Sleeps  1  -ss,  as  I  imagine;  once  a  day, 
1  lead  her  to  this  gallery,  where  she  walks 
Some  half  a  dozen  turns,  ani,  having  olfer'd 
'i'o  her  absent  saint  a  sacrifice  of  sighs. 
She  points  back  to  her  pri.-on. 

Pisuii.  Guide  her  hither. 
And  make  her  understand  the  slaves'  revolt; 
And,  with  your  utmost  eloquence,  enlarge 


♦  Pisan  Why,  think  you  that  I  plot  aijainst  myself?] 
Tlie  pint  opens  htre  with  woikKhuI  ad(lrt>s,  ami  ilie  sue 
c«i<^i»nt»  co-itert:»;.-,  or  r.ttli<  r  scene,  bfl\Neti»  l^isaudcr  and 
Clvura,  is  miuiitably  beitutitui. 


Their  insolence,  and  rapes  done  in  the  city : 
Forget  not  too,  I  am  their  chief,  and  tell  her 
Vou  strongly  think  my  extreme  dotage  on  her, 
As  I'm  Marullo,  caused  this  sudden  uproar 
To  make  way  to  enjoy  her. 

Timand.   Punctually 
1  will  discharge  my  part.  [ExiU 

Enter  Poliph ron. 

Poliph.  O,  sir,  I  sought  you:  [loose; 

You've  miss'd  the  best*  sport !  Hell,  I  think's  broke 
There's  such  variety  of  all  disorders. 
As  leaping,  shouting,  drinking,  dancing,  whoring, 
Among  the  slaves  ;  answer 'd  with  crying,  howling, 
By  the  citizens  and  their  Avives  ;  such  a  confusion. 
In  a  word,  not  to  tire  you,  as,  1  think. 
The  like  was  never  read  of. 

Pisan.   I  share  in 
The  pleasure,  though  I'm  absent.    This  is  some 
Revenge  for  mv  disgrace. 

Poliph.  But,  sir,  I  fear, 
If  your  authority  restrain  them  not, 
I'hey'll  fire  -he  city,  or  kill  one  another. 
They  are  so  apt  to  outrage  ;  neither  know  I 
Whether  you  wish  it,  and  came  therefore  to 
Acquaint  you  with  so  much. 

Pisan.  I  will  among  them  ; 
But  must  not  long  be  absent. 

Poliph,  At  your  pleasure.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     Another  Boom  in  the  tamt* 

Shouts  within.     Enter  Cleoka  a/Ki  Timandra. 

Timand.  They  are  at  our  gates :  my  heart!  afirigkts 
and  horrors 
Increase  each  minute.     No  way  left  to  save  us, 
No  flattering  hope  to  comfort  us,  or  means 
But  miracle  to  redeem  us  from  base  lust 
And  lawless  rapine !  Are  there  gods,  yet  suffer 
Such  innocent  sweetness  to  be  made  the  spoil 


•  You've  miss'd  the  hen  sport.']  Best,  which  is  not  h 
C<ixfter,  or  M  M.im)ii,  is  only  found  in  the  tir»t  edition  i( 
teems  uecessrti  j  to  the  metre. 
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Of  brutish  appetite?  or,  since  they  decree 
To  ruin  nature's  masterpiece,  of  which 
They  have  not  left  one  pattern,  must  they  choose. 
To  set  their  tyranny  off,  slaves  to  pollute 
The  spring  of  chastity,  and  poison  it 
With  their  most  loath 'd  embraces?  and,  of  those, 
He,  that  should  offer  up  his  life  to  guard  it, 
MaruUo,  curs'd  MaruUo,  your  own  bondman, 
Purchased  to  >erve  you,  and  fed  by  your  favours? — 
Nay,  start  not :  it  is  he;  he,  the  grand  captain 
Of  these  libidinous  beasts,  that  have  not  left 
One  cruel  act  undone,  that  barbarous  conquest 
Yet  ever  practised  in  a  captive  city. 
He,  doting  on  your  beauty,  and  to  have  fellows 
In  his  foul  sin,  hath  raised  these  mutinous  slavos 
Who  have  begun  the  game  by  violent  rapes 
Upon  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  lords: 
And  he,  to  quench  the  fire  of  his  base  lust, 
]3y  force  comes  to  enjoy  you  : — do  not  wring 
Your  innocent  hands,  'tis  bootless ;  use  the  means 
That  may  preserve  you.     'Tis  no  crime  to  break 
A  vow  when  you  are  forced  to  it;  shew  your  face, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  commanding  beauty. 
Strike  dead  his  loose  affections:  if  that  fail, 
Give  liberty  to  your  tongue,  and  use  entreaties; 
There  cannot  be  a  breast  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Or  heart  so  made  of  flint,  but  must  receive 
Impression  from  your  words  ;  or  eyes  so  stern, 
FJut,  from  the  clear  reflection  of  your  tears, 
Must  melt,  and  bear  them  company.     Will  you  not 
Do  these  good  oflices  to  yourself?  poor  I,  then. 
Can  only  weep  your  fortune : — here  he  comes. 

Enter  Pisander,  speaking  at  the  door, 

Pisan.  He  that  advances 
A  fool  beyond  this,  comes  upon  my  oword : 
You  have  had  your  ways,  disturb  not  mine. 

Timand.  Speak  gently, 
Her  fears  may  kill  her  else. 

Pisan.  Now  Love  inspire  me! 
Still  shall  this  canopy  of  envious  night 
Obscure  my  suns  of  comfort?  and  those  dainties 
Of  purest  w^iite  and  red,  whicli  I  take  in  at 
My  greedy  eyes,  denied  my  famish'd  senses? — 
The  organs  of  your  hearing  yet  are  open  ; 
And  you  infringe  no  vow,  though  you  vouchsafe 
To  give  them  warrant  to  convey  unto 
Your  understanding  parts,  the  story  of 
A  tortured  and  despairing  lover,  whom 
Not  fortune  but  afiection  marks  your  slave : — 
Shake  not,  best  lady  !  for  believe't,  you  are 
As  far  from  danger  as  I  am  from  force: 
All  violence  I  shall  ofler,  tends  no  further 
Than  to  relate  mv  sufferings,  which  I  dare  not 
Presume  to  do,  till,  by  some  gracious  sign, 
You  shew  you  are  pleased  to  hear  me 

Timand.  If  yon  are, 
Hold  forth  your  right  hand. 

[^Cieora  holds  forth  her  right  hand. 
Pisan.  So,  tis  done ;  and  I 
With  my  glad  lips  seal  humbly  on  your  foot. 
My  soul  s  thanks  for  the  favour:   I  forbear 
To  tell  you  who  I  am,  what  wealth,  what  honours 
T  made  exchange  of,  to  become  your  servant; 
And,  though  1  knew  worthy  Leosthenes 
(For  sure  he  must  be  worthy,  for  whose  love 
V'ou  have  endured  so  much)  to  be  my  rival ; 
When  rage  and  jealousy  counsell'd  lue  to  kill  him. 
Which  then  I  could  liave  done  with  much  more  ease. 
Than  now,  in  iear  to  grieve  you,  I  dare  speak  it. 


Love,  seconded  with  duty,  boldly  told  me 

The  man  I  hated,  fair  Cleora  favour'd: 

And  that  was  his  protection.  [^Cleora  bows 

Timand.  See,  she  bows 
Her  head  in  sign  of  thankfulness. 

Pisan.  He  removed  by 
The  occasion  of  the  war,  (my  fires  increasing 
By  being  closed  and  stopp'd  up,)  frantic  affection 
Prompted  me  to  do  something  in  his  absence, 
That  might  deliver  you  into  my  power. 
Which  you  see  is  effected  ;  and,  even  now, 
When  my  rebellious  pass,ions  chide  my  dulness. 
And  tell  me  how  much  I  abuse  my  fortunes, 
Now  it  is  in  my  power  to  bear  you  hence, 

[^Cteora  starU 
Or  take  my  wishes  here,  (nay,  fear  not,  madam, 
True  love's  a  servant,  brutish  lust  a  tyrant,) 
I  dare  not  touch  those  viands  that  ne'er  taste  well. 
But  when  tliey're  freely  ofFer'd  :  only  thus  much. 
Be  pleased  1  may  speak  in  my  own  dear  cause. 
And  think  it  worthy  your  consideration, 
(I  have  loved  truly,  cannot  say  deserved. 
Since  duty  must  not  take  the  name  of  merit,) 
That  I  so  far  prize  your  content,  before 
All  blessings  that  my  hope  can  fashion  to  me, 
That  willingly  1  entertain  despair. 
And,  for  your  sake,  embrace  it :  for  I  know. 
This  oy^portunity  lost,  by  no  endeavour 
The  like  can  be  recover'd.     To  conclude 
Forget  not  th:tt  I  lose  myself  to  save  you  : 
For  what  can  I  ex]>ect  but  death  and  torture. 
The  war  being  ended?  and,  what  is  a  task 
Would  trouble  Hercules  to  undertake, 
I  do  deny  you  to  myself,  to  give  you, 
A  pure  unspotted  present,  to  my  rival. 
I  have  said  :  If  it  distaste  not,  best  of  virgins, 
Reward  my  temperance  with  some  lawful  favour. 
Though  you  contemn  my  person. 

[^Cleora  kneels,  then  pulls  off  her  glove,  and 
offers  her  hand  to  Pisander. 

Timand.  See,  she  kneels  ; 
And  seems  to  call  upon  the  gods  to  pay 
The  debt  she  owes  your  virtue  :  to  perform  which. 
As  a  sure  pledge  of  friendship,  she  vouchsafes  you 
Her  fair*  right  hand. 

Pisan.  I  am  paid  for  all  my  sufferings. 
Now,  when  you  please,  pass  to  your  private  chamber , 
My  love  and  duty,  faithful  guards,  shall  keep  you 
From  all  disturbance  ;  and  when  you  are  sated 
With  thinking  of  Leosthenes,  as  a  fee 
Due  to  my  service,  spare  one  sigh  for  me. 

[Exeunt.     Cleora  makes  a  low  courtesy  as  tht 
goes  off: 


SCENE  111.— The  same.     A  Roomin  Cleon's  House. 

Enter  Gracculo,  leading  Asotus  in  an  ape^s  habit, 
with  a  chain  about  his  neck  ;  Zanthia  ia  Corisca'i 
clothes,  she  bearing  up  her  train. 

Grac.  Come  on,  sir. 

Asot.  Ob  ! 

Grac.  Do  you  grumble?  you  were  ever 
A  brainless  ass  ;  but,  if  this  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  come  aloft,  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 
Your  morning's  lessen  :   it'  you  miss — 

Asot.  O  no,  sir. 

•  Her  fair  right  hand  ]     I  have  inserted  fair  fronc  th« 
first  quarto  :  the  subsequent  editions  drupt  it. 
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Grac.  What  for  the  Carthaginians  ?     [^Asotus  makes 
moppes.^  a  f^ood  beast*. 
What  for  ourself,  your  lord  ?  [^Danres.^     Exceeding 
wellf.  [so. 

Tliere's  your  reward.     Not  kiss  your  paw  !     So,  so, 
Zant.  Was  ever  lady,  the  first  day  of  her  honour, 
So  waited  on  by  a  wrinkled  crone  ?     She  looks  now, 
Without  her  painting,  curling,  and  perfumes, 
Like  the  last  day  of  January ;  and  stinks  worse 
'J'han  a  hot  brache  in  the  dogdays.     Further  off"! 
So — stand  there  like  an  image  ;  if  you  stir, 
Till,  with  a  quarter  of  a  look,  I  call  you, 
You  know  what  follows. 

Cor  is.  O,  what  am  I  fallen  to  ! 
IJut  'tis  a  punishment  for  my  lust  and  pride, 
Jus*^ls'  return 'd  upon  me. 

Grac.  How  dost  thou  like 
Ti»y  ladyship,  Zanthia? 

Zant.  Very  well  ;  and  bear  it 
With  as  much  state  as  your  lordship. 

Grac.  Give  me  thy  hand: 
Let  us,  like  conquering  Romans,  walk  in  triumph  J, 
Our  cai)tives  following  :  then  mount  our  tribunals, 
And  make  the  slaves  our  footstools. 

Zant.  Fine,  by  Jove  ! 
Are  your  hands  clean,  minion  1 
Coris.   Yes,  forsooth. 

Zant.  Fall  off  then.  [duties 

So,  now  come   on  ;    and,  having  made  your  three 
Down,  I  say— are  you  stiff  in  the  hams? — nowkneel, 
And  tie  our  shoe  :  now  kiss  it,  and  be  happy. 
Grac.   This  is  state,  indeed. 
Zani.     It  is  sucli  as  she  taught  me  ; 
A  tickling  itch  of  greatness,  your  proud  ladies 
Expect  from  their  poor  waiters  :  we  have  changed 

parts ; 
She  does  what  she  forced  me  to  do  in  her  reign. 
And  I  must  practise  it  in  mine. 

Grac.  'Tis  justice  : 
0  I  here  come  more. 


•  Grac  IVhat  for  the  Carthaginians?  [Asotus  makes 
moppei.]  For  thi*  word,  which  sij,'nities  that  quick  and 
griiiuin<;  motion  ot  the  teeth  and  lips  which  apes  make  wiien 
they  are  irritated,  and  which  is  found  in  both  the  copies, 
the  modern  editors,  in  kindness  to  tlieir  reader.^,  I  suppose, 
have  mouth* :  indeed,  they  <io  not  seem  to  have  understood 
the  humour  ot  this  scene,  which,  in  both,  especially  in  Mr. 
M.  Mason,  is  most  negligently  printed. 

t  What  for  ourselfy  your  lord?  Here  Asostus  must  be 
BiippGsed  I';  come  aloft,  i.  e.  to  leap,  or  rather  tumble,  in 
token  ot"  saiist.tction.  Our  ances'tors  certainly  exctll-d  us 
in  tiie  education  which  they  gave  to  their  animals.  Banks's 
horse  far  surpassed  all  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
academy  of  Mr.  Astley;  and  the  apes  of  tliese  days  are 
mere  cK)wns  to  their  progenitors.  The  apes  of  Massiuger's 
time  were  gift«d  with  a  pretty  smattering  of  politics  and 
phdosophy.  The  widow  '>Vild  had  one  of  them  :  "  He  would 
come  over  for  all  my  friends,  but  was  the  dogged'st  thing 
to  my  enemies  ;  he  woidd  sit  upon  his  tail  before  them,  and 
frown  like  John-a-napes  when  the  pope  is  named."  7'he 
Parson's  WedtUmij.  Another  may  be  found  in  Ram  Alley : 
"  Mea  say  yotiVe  tricks ;  remember,  noble  captain. 

You  »kip  when  I  shall  shake  my  whip.     Now,  sir, 

VVhat  can  you  do  for  t!ie  great  Turk? 

What  can  you  do  for  the  Pope  of  Rome  t 

Lo! 

He  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not,  he  waggeth  not. 

What  can  you  do  for  the  town  of  Geneva,  sirrah? 

["  Captain  holds  up  hit  hand,"  &c. 
{  Grnc.  Give  me  thy  hand  : 

Let  us,  like  conquering  Romans,  wa/A  m  triumph.]  Grac- 
cnlo  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  for  the  conqiu.ring 
Romans  were  at  this  time  struggling  with  their  neighbours 
for  a  few  miserable  huts  to  liide  their  heads  in;  and  if  anj' 
captives  followed,  or  rather  preceded,  their  triumphs,  ic  wa3 
a  herd  of  stolen  beeves. 


Enter  C'imbuio,  Cleon,  Poliphuon,  and  Olv.mpia. 

Cimb.   Discover  to  a  drachma, 
Or  I  will  famish  thee. 

Clean.  O  !   I  am  pined  already. 

Cimb.  Hunger  shall  force  thee  to  cut  off  the  brawns 
From  thy  arms  and  thighs,  then  broil  them  on  the 
For  carbonadoes.  [coals 

Poliph.  Spare  the  old  jade,  he's  founder'd. 

Grac.  Cut  his  throat  then, 
And  hang  him  out  for  a  scarecrow. 

Poliph.  You  have  all  your  wishes 
In  your  revenge,  and  1  have  mine.     You  see 
I  use  no  tyranny  :  when  I  was  her  slave. 
She  kept  me  as  a  sinner,  to  lie  at  her  back 
In  frosty  nights,  and  fed  me  high  with  dainties. 
Which  still  she  had  in  her  belly  again  ere  morning 
And  in  requital  of  those  courtesies. 
Having  made  one  another  free,  we  are  mari'ied  • 
And,  if  you  wish  us  joy,  join  with  us  in 
A  dance  at  our  wedding. 

Grac.  Agreed  ;  for  I  have  thought  of 
A  most  triumpliant  one,  which  shall  express 
We  are  lords,  and  these  our  slaves. 

Ptiliph.  But  we  shall  want 
A  woman. 

Grac.  No,  here's  Jane-of-apes  shall  serve  •  ; 
Carry  vour  body  swimming — Where's  the  music  ? 

Poliph.  I  have  placed  it  in  yon  window. 

Grac.  Begin  then  sprightly. 

[Music,  and  then  a  dance 

Enter  Pisander  behind. 

Poliph.  Well  done  on  all  aides  !  I  have  prepared  t 
Let's  drink  and  cool  us.  [banquet ; 

Grac.  A  good  motion. 

Cimb.  Wait  here  , 
You  have  been  tired  wiih  feasting,  learn  to  fast  now 

Grac.  I'll  have  an  apple   for  Jack,  and  may  be 

May  fall  to  your  share.  [some  scrap? 

[Exeunt  Grac.  Zant.  Cimb.  Poliph.  and  Olymp 

Coris.  Whom  can  we  accuse 
But  ourselves,  for  what  we  suffer?  Thou  art  just. 
Thou  all-creating  Power !  and  misery 
Instructs  me  now,  that  yesterday  acknowledged 
No  deity  beyond  my  lust  and  pride, 
There  is  a  heaven  above  us,  that  looks  down 
With  the  eyes  of  justice,  upon  such  as  numbei 
Those  blessings  freely  given,  in  the  accompt 
Of  their  poor  merits  ;  else  it  could  not  be. 
Now  miserable  I,  to  please  whose  palate 
The  elements  were  ransack'd,  yet  complain'd 
Of  nature,  as  not  liberal  enough 
In  her  provision  of  rarities 
To  sooth  my  taste,  and  pamper  my  proud  flesh, 
Should  wish  in  vain  for  bread. 

Cleon.  Yes,  I  do  wish  too, 
For  what  I  fed  my  dogs  with. 

Coris.  I,  that  forgot 
I  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  thought  the  silk 
Spun  by  the  diligent  worm,  out  of  their  entrails. 
Too  coarse  to  clothe  me,  and  the  softest  down 
Too  hard  to  sleep  on  ;  that  disdain'd  to  look 
On  virtue  being  in  rags,  that  stopp'd  my  nose 
At  those  that  did  not  use  adulterate  arts 
To  better  nature  ;  that  from  those  that  served  mo 
Expected  adoration,  am  made  justly 

•  Grac.  No,  here's  Jane-of-apes  shall  serve;)  Meaning 
Corisca  :  he  plays  upon  Jackanapes,  the  name  ue  had 
£;iv«n  u*  Asotus 
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The  scorn  of  my  own  bondwoman, 

Asot.  I  am  punish'd, 
For  seeking  to  cuckold  mine  own  natural  father  : 
Hvid  I  been  erelded  then,  or  used  myself 
Like  a  man,  I  had  not  been  transform'd,  and  forced 
To  play  an  overgrown  ape. 

Clem.  1  know  I  cannot  [both ; 

Last  long,  tliat's  all  my  comfort.     Come,  I   forgive 
'Tis  in  vain  to  be  angry  ;  let  us,  therefore, 
Lament  together  like  friends. 

Pisaji.  VVhat  a  true  mirror 
Were  this  sad  spectacle  for  secure  greatness ! 
Here  they,  that  never  see  themselves,  but  in 
The  glass  of  servile  flattery,  might  behold 
riie  weak  foundation  upon  which  they  build 
Their  trust  in  human  frailty.     Happy  are  those, 
That  knowing,  in  their  births,  they  are  subject  to 
Uncertain  change,  are  still  |)vepared,  and  arra'd 
For  either  fortune  :  a  rave  principle, 
And  with  much  labour,  learn 'd  in  wisdom's  school ! 
For,  as  these  bondmen,  by  their  actions,  shew 
That  their  prosperity,  like  too  large  a  sail 
For  their  small  bark  of  judgment,  sinks  them  with 
A  fore-right  gale  of  liberty,  ere  they  reach 
The  port  they  long  to  touch  at :   so  these  wretches, 
Swollen  with  the  false  o})inion  of  their  worth. 
And  proud  of  blessings  left  them,  not  acquired  ; 
rhat  did  believe  they  could  Avith  giant  arms 
Fathom  the  earth,  ai.d  were  above  their  fates. 
Those  borrow'd  helps,  that  did  support  them,  van- 

ish'd, 
Fall  of  themi-elves,  and  by  unmanly  suffering. 
Betray  their  proper  weakness,  and  make  known 
Their  boasted  greatness  was  lent,  not  their  own. 

Clean.  O  for  some  meat !  they  sit  long, 

Cor  is.  VVc  forgot. 
When  we  drew  out  intemperate  feasts  till  midnight; 
Their  hunger  was  not  thought  on,  nor  their  waich- 

ings  ; 
Nor  did  we  hold  ourselves  served  to  the  height, 
But  when  we  did  exact  and  fi;rce  their  duties 
Beyond  their  strength  and  jjower. 

Asot.  We  pay  for't  now  : 
I  now  could  be  content  to  have  my  head 
Broke  with  a  rib  of  beef,  or  for  a  coffin. 
Be  buried  in  the  dripping  pan. 

Tie-enter  Poliphon,  Cimbrio,  Graccui.o,  Zantiiia, 
and  Olympia,  drunk  and  quarrelling, 

Cimh.  Do  not  hold  me: 
Not  kiss  the  bride  ! 
PoUph.  No,  sir. 

Ciinb.  She's  common  good. 
And  so  we'll  use  her. 

Cirac.  We'll  have  nothing  private. 

Pisan.  [coming  Jhrward^  Hold  ! 

Zant.  liere's  Marullo. 

Olifinp.  lie's  your  chief. 

Cimh.  We  are  equals  ; 
I  will  know  no  obedience. 

Grac.  Nor  sui>erior — 
Nay,  if  you  are  lion-drunk.  I  will  make  one ; 
For  lightly  ever  he  that  parts  the  fray. 
Goes  away  with  the  blows.* 

*  J'or  lii^htly  ever  he  that  parts  titefray. 

Goes  awan  with  the  blotrs.      J^ii/htly  is  commonly,  usu- 
al) \  ;  so  ill  7'At;  Nnw  Inn  : 

Jieau.  What  iiisolfiit,  luilf-wiited  tlniig'*,  (hose  arc; 

I. at.  So  arc  all  sinatterers,  insolent  and  itnpuiient ; 
I'hiiy  liyhtly  yo  tu<;flht.T 


Pisan.  Art  thou  mad  too  ? 
No  more,  as  you  respect  me. 

Poiiph.  1  obey,  sir. 

Pisan.  Quarrel  among  yourselves 

Cimh.   Yes,  in  our  wine,  sir, 
And  for  our  wenches. 

Grac.  How  could  we  be  lords  else? 

Pisan.  Take  heed  ;  I've  news  will  cool  this  heat 
Remeuiber  what  you  were.  fand  make  you 

Cimh.  How  ! 

Pisan.  Send  off  these. 
And  then  I'll  tell  you.  \^Zanthia  heats  Corisca. 

OLifrnp.  This  is  tyranny, 
Novv  she  offends  not. 

Zant.  'lis  for  exercise, 
And  to  help  digestion.      What  is  she  good  for  else? 
To  me  it  ut.?;  her  langu-.ige. 

Pisan.  Lend  her  oiX, 
And  take  heed,  marlam  minx,  the  wheel  may  turn. 
Go  to  your  meat  anj  rest ;  and  from  this  hour 
Remember  he  that  is  a  lord  to  day, 
May  be  a  slave  tomorrow. 

Cleon.  Good  inorality! 

[Exeunt  Cleon.  Asot.  Zant.  Objmp.  and  Coris. 

Cimh.  But  wh  it  would  )0U  impart  i 

Pisan.   What  must  invite  you 
To  stand  upon  your  guard,  and  leave  your  feasting 
Or  but  imagine  what  it  is  to  be 
IMost  miserable,  and  rest  assured  you  are  "jO. 
Our  masters  are  victorious. 

All.  How  ! 

Pisan.   Within 
A  day's  march  of  the  city,  flesh 'd  with  spoil. 
And  ])roud  of  con(]iiest ;  the  arraado  sunk 
The  Carthagini:iu  admiral,  hand  to  hand. 
Slain  by  Leosthenes. 

Cimh.  I  feel  the  whip 
Upon  my  back  already. 

Grac.   Every  man 
Seek  a  convenient  tree,  and  hang  himself. 

Poiiph.  Better  die  once,  than  live  an  age,  to  suffer 
New  tortures  every  hour. 

Cimh.  Sav,  we  submit, 
And  yield  ns  to  their  mercy? — 

Pisan.  Can  you  flatter 
Yourselves  with  such  false  hopes?  O*  dare  you  think 
That  your  imperious  lords,  that  never  fail'd 
To  punish  with  severity  petty  slips 
In  vour  neglect  of  labour,  may  be  won 
To  pardon  those  licentious  outrages 
Which  noble  enemies  forbear  to  practise 
Upon  the  conquer'd  ?   What  iidve  you  omitted. 
That  may  call  on  their  just  revenge  with  horror 
And  studied  cruelty  ?  we  have  gone  too  far 
To  think  now  of  retiring  ;  in  our  courage. 
And  daring*,  lies  our  satety  ;  if  you  are  not 
Slaves  in  your  abject  minds,  as  in  your  fortunes. 
Since  to  die  is  the  worst,  better  expose 
Our  naked  breasts  to  their  keen  swords,  and  sell 
Our  lives  with  the  most  advantage,  than  to  trust 
In  a  forestall'd  remission,  or  yield  up 
Our  bodies  to  the  furnace  of  their  fury; 
Thrice  healed  with  levenge. 


Again,  in  The  Fox  : 

" I  knew  'twould  take  ; 

For  lightly,  ilicy  that  use  tliemselves  most  license 

Are  siill  nio3t  jfalciis." 

•  ill  our  couraye. 

And  darinij,  lies  our  saffty  ;]   The  old  copies  readdurinf 
i    but  it  is  un  evident  misprint. 
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Grac.  You  led  us  on. 

C'imb.  And  'tis  but  justice  you  should  bring  us  ofF. 

Grac.  And  we  expect  it. 

risun.  Hear  then  and  obey  me  ; 
And  I  will  either  save  you,  or  fall  with  you  : 
Man  the  walls  strongly,  and  make  good  the  ports  j 
Boldlv  deny  their  entrance,  and  rip  up 
Your  p^rievances,  and  what  compell  d  you  to 
This  desperate  course  :  if  they  disdain  to  liear 
Of  composition,  we  have  in  our  powers 
Their  a^ed  fathers,  children,  and  their  wives, 
AVlio,  to  preserve  themselves,  must  willingly 
IMake  intercession  for  us.     'Tis  not  time  now 
To  talk,  but  do  :  a  glorious  end.  or  freedom, 
Is  now  proposed  us  ;  stand  resolved  for  either. 
And,  like  good  fellows,  live  or  die  together. 

\_Kxeunt. 
— ♦ 

SCENE   IV. — The  Country  near  Syracuse.      The 
Camp  of  Timoleou. 

Enter  Leosthenes  and  Tima^oras. 

Timag.  I  am  so  far  from  envy,  I  am  proud 
You  have  outstripp'd  me  in  the  race  of  honour. 
O  'twas  a  glorious  day.  and  bravely  won  ! 
Your  bold  performance  gave  such  lustre  to 
Timoleon's  wise  directions,  as  the  army 
Rests  doubtful,  to  whom  they  stand  most  engaged 
For  tlieir  so  great  success. 

Leost.  The  gods  first  Iionour'd, 
The  glory  be  the  general's  ;  'tis  far  from  me 
To  be  his  rival. 

Timag.  You  abuse  your  fortune, 
To  entertain  her  choice  and  gracious  favours 
With  a  contracted  brow  ;  plumed  Victory 
Is  truly  painted  with  a  cheerful  look, 
E']ua'ly  distant  from  proud  insolence, 
And  base  dejection. 

Leost.  0  Timagoras, 
You  only  are  acquainted  with  the  cause 
That  loads  my  sad  heart  witli  a  hill  of  lead  ;      [nour 
Whose  ponderous  weight,  neither  my  new-got  ho- 
Assisted  by  the  general  aj^plause 
1'he  soldier  crowns  it  with*,  nor  all  war's  glories 
Can  lessen  or  remove  :  and  would  you  please, 
W'ith  fit  consideration,  to  remember 
How  much  I  wrong'd  Cleora's  innocence 
With  my  rash  doubts  ;  and  what  a  grievous  penance 
She  did  impose  upon  her  tender  sweetness, 
To  pluck  away  the  vulture  jealousy, 
That  fed  upon  my  liver ;  you  cannot  blame  me. 
But  call  it  a  fit  just  ce  on  myself, 
Though  I  resolve  to  be  a  stranger  to 
■J'he  thought  of  mirth  or  pleasure. 

Timag.   You  have  redeem'd 
The  forfeit  of  your  fault  with  such  a  ransom 
Of  honourable  action,  as  my  sister 
Must  of  necessity  confess  her  sufferings 

•  7'he  soldier  crowns  it  vnfh.]  Tliis  is  a  mnch  better 
readiii!^  than  ty.e  suphistioatiou  of  llie  modern  editors,  Uie 
toldlcri  crown,  &ic. 


Weigh'd  down  by  your  fair  merits;  and,  when  she 

views  you. 
Like  a  triumphant  conqueror,  carried  through 
The  streets  of  Syracusa,  the  glad  peojde 
Pressing  to  meet  you,  and  the  senators 
Con'endinf  who  shall  heap  most  honous  on  you  ; 
The  oxen,  crown'd  with  garlands,  led  before  you, 
A])pointed  for  the  sacrifice  ;  and  the  altars 
Smoking  with  thankful  incense  to  the  gods  : 
The  soldiers  chanting  loud  hymns  to  your  praise, 
The  windows  fill'd  with  matrons  and  with  virgins. 
Throwing  upon  your  head  as  you  pass  by, 
The  choicest  flowers,  and  silently  invoking 
The  (jueen  of  love,  with  their  particular  vows, 
'J'o  be  thought  worthy  of  you  ;  can  Cleora 
(I'liough,  in  the  glass  of  self-love,  she  behold 
Her  best  deserts)  but  with  all  joy  acknowledge, 
\Vhat  she  endured  wns  but  a  noble  trial 
You  made  of  her  afl'ectioa  ?  and  her  anger, 
Rising  from  vour  too  amorous  cares*,  soon  drencli'd 
In  Lethe,  and  forgotten. 

Leost.  If  those  glories 
You  so  set  forth  were  mine,  they  mi<.!:ht  plead  for  me; 
But  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  least  honour 
Which  you,  with  foul  injustice,  lavish  from  her 
Her  beauty  in  me  wrouuht  a  miracle. 
Taught  me  lo  aim  at  things  beyond  my  power. 
Which  her  perfections  purchas.  d,  and  gave  to  me 
From  her  free  bounties  ;  she  inspired  me  with 
That  valour  which  1  dare  not  call  mine  own  ; 
And,  from  the  fair  reflexion  of  her  mind. 
My  soul  received  the  sparkling  beams  of  courage. 
She,  from  the  magazine  of  her  proper  goodness, 
Stock'd  me  with  virtuous  pur|)Oses;  sent  me  forth 
To  trade  for  honour ;  and,  she  being  the  owner 
Of  the  bark  of  my  adventures,  1  must  yield  her 
A  just  account  of  all.  as  fits  a  factor.  , 

And,  howsoever  others  think  me  happy,  # 

And  cry  aloud,  I  have  made  a  prosperous  voyag-e, 
One  frown  of  her  dislike  at  my  return. 
Which,  as  a  punishment  for  my  fault,  1  look  for 
Strikes  dead  all  comfort. 

Timag.  Tush  !   these  fears  are  needless  ; 
She  cani.ot,  must  not,  shall  not,  be  so  <  ruel. 
A  free  confession  of  a  fault  wins  pardon, 
But,  being  seconded  by  desert,  commands  it. 
The  general  is  your  own,  and,  sure,  my  father 
Repents  his  harshness  ;  for  myself,  I  aiu 
Ever  your  creature. — One  day  shsdl  be  happy 
In  your  triumph,  and  your  marriage. 

Leost.  May  it  prove  so, 
With  her  consent  and  pardon. 

Timag.  Kver  touching 
On  that  harsh  string !   She  is  your  own,  and  you 
Without  disturbance  seize  on  what's  your  due. 

lExeunU 

*  Rising  from  your  too  amorous  cares.]  The  old  copiea 
I  rend  earea,  wliicli  .seems  merely  an  error  of  llie  press,  for 
I  cares.  Coxt-ter,  however,  printed  it  ears,  which,  being 
I  witliout  any  meruiin^,  v.as  corrected  at  random  by  Mr.  M. 
'  Mason  into  fears,  'i'lie  correction  was  not  amiss;  but  the 
■    aemiiae  vvonl  is  undoubtedly  that  vvhich  I  have  <;iven. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCEN  E  I. — Syracuse.    A  Room  in  Arcliidamus's 

House. 

Enter  Pisander  and  Timandha, 

Pisdn.  She  has  her  health,  then  ? 

Timand.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  as  often 
As  I  speak  of  you,  lends  attentive  ear 
To  all  that  I  deliver ;  nor  seems  tired, 
Thougli  I  dwell  long  on  the  relation  of 
Your  sufferings  for  her,  heaping  praise  on  praise 
On  your  unequall'd  temperance,  and  command 
You  hold  o'er  j'our  affections. 

Pisa.i.  To  my  wish  : 
Have  you  acquainted  her  with  the  defeature* 
Of  the  Carthaginians,  and  with  what  honours 
Leosthenes  comes  crown'd  home  with? 

Timand.  With  all  care. 

Pisan.  And  how  does  she  receive  it? 

Timand.  As  I  guess, 
With  a  seeming  kind  of  joy  ;  but  yet  appears  not 
Transported,  or  proud  of  his  happy  fortune. 
But  wheji  I  tell  her  of  the  certain  ruin 
You  must  encounter  with  at  their  arrival 
In  Syracusa,  and  that  death,  with  torments. 
Must  fall  upon  you,  which  you  yet  repent  nor, 
Esteeming  it  a  glorious  martyrdom, 
And  a  reward  of  pure  unspotted  love, 
Preserved  in  the  white  robe  of  innocence, 
Though  she  were  in  your  power ;  and,  still  spurr'd  on 
By  insolent  lust,  you  rather  chose  to  suffer 
The  fruit  unfasted,  for  whose  glad  possession 
You  have  call'd  on  the  fury  of  your  lord. 
Than  that  she  should  be  grieved,  or  tainted  in 
Her  reputation 

Pisan.  Doth  it  work  compunction? 
Pities  she  niy  misfortune? 

Timand.  She  express'd 
All  signs  of  sorrow  which,  her  vow  observed. 
Could  witness  a  grieved  heart.     At  the  first  hearing, 
She  fell  upon  her  face,  rent  her  fair  hair. 
Her  bands  held  up  to  heaven,  and  vented  sighs, 
In  which  she  silently  seem'd  to  complain 
Of  heaven's  injustice. 

Pisan.  'Tis  enough  :  wait  carefully. 
And,  on  all  watch  d  occasions,  continue 
Speech  and  discourse  of  me :  'tis  time  must  work  her. 

Timand.  I'll  not  be  wanting,   but   still  strive  to 
serve  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Poliphron. 
Pisan.  Now,  Poliphron,  the  news  '- 
Poliph.  The  conquering  army 
Is  within  ken. 

Pisan.  How  brook  the  slaves  the  object? 

Poliph.  Cheerfully  yet ;  they  do  refuse  no  labour, 

•  Have  you  acquainted  her  with  the  defeature]  The  mo- 
dern editors  removed  this  word  in  ravotir  of  defeat,  and, 
doubtless,  applauded  their  labour;  it  happens,  however,  as 
in  most  cases  where  they  have  interposed,  that  they  might 
have  spared  it  altoj^ether  :  for  the  words  are  the  same,  and 
nsed  indiscriminately  by  onr  old  writers :  '*  Desfaicte," 
«ays  Cotgrave,  "  a  defeat,  or  defeature  ;"  and,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  dictionary,  he  verb<dly  repeats  tlie  explanation. 
There  is  much  strange  conjecture  on  tMs  word,  in  the  last 
act  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors:  I  wonder  (hat  none  of  the 
commentators  should  light  upon  its  meaning ;— but  it  was 
too  limple  for  their  apprcbeujion. 


And  seem  to  scoff  at  danger;  'tis  your  presence 

That  must  confirm  them:   with  a  full  consent 

You  are  chosen  to  relate  the  tyranny 

Of  our  proud  masters;  and  whut  you  subscribe  to, 

They  gladly  will  allow  of,  or  hold  out 

To  the  last  man. 

Pisan.  I'll  instantly  among  them.  - 

If  we  prove  constant  to  ojrselves,  good  fortune 
Will  not,  1  hope,  forsake  us. 

Poliph.  'Tis  our  best  refuge.  [EicMnt. 


SCENE  II. — Before  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 

En<«' TiMOLEOv,  A  ncHiDAMus,  DiPiiiLus,  Leosthenes, 
TiMAGOP.As  and  soldiei's. 

Timol.  TIius  far  we  are  returir'd  victorious;  crown'd 
With  wreaths  triumphant,  (famine,  blood,  and  death, 
Banish'd  your  peaceful  confines,)  and  bring  home 
Security  and  peace.     'Tis  therefore  fit 
That  such  as  boldly  stood  the  shock  of  war. 
And  with  the  dear  expense  of  sweat  and  blood 
Have  purchased  honour,  should  with  pleasure  reap 
The  harvest  of  their  toil :  and  we  stand  bound 
Out  of  the  first  file  of  the  best  deservers, 
(Though  all  must  be  consider'd  to  their  merits,) 
To  think  of  you,  Leosthenes,  that  stand. 
And  worthily,  most  dear  in  our  esteem, 
For  your  heroic  valour. 

Archid.  When  I  look  on 
The  labour  of  so  many  men  and  ages, 
This  well-built  city,  not  long  since  design'd 
To  spoil  and  rapine,  by  the  favour  of 
The  gods,  and  you,  their  ministers,  preseiTed, 
I  cannot,  in  my  height  of  joy,  but  offer 
These  tears  for  a  glad  sacrifice. 

Diph.  Sleep  the  citizens  ? 
Or  are  they  overwhelm  d  with  the  excess 
Of  comfort  that  flows  to  them? 

Least.  We  receive 
A  silent  entertainment. 

Timag.  1  long  since 
Expecttd  that  the  virgins  and  the  matrons, 
'J'he  old  men  striving  with  their  age,  the  priests, 
Carrying  the  images  of  their  gods  before  them. 
Should  have  met  us  with  procession. —Ha!  the  gates 
Are  shut  against  us ! 

Archid.  And  upon  the  walls 
Arm'd  men  seem  to  defy  us  ! 

Enter  above,  on  the  Walls,  Pisander,  Poliph ron, 
CiMBRio,  Gracculo,  and  the  rest. 

Diph.  I  should  know 
These  faces  :  they  are  our  slaves. 

Timag.  The  mystery,  rascals  ! 
Open  tie  ports,  and  play  not  with  an  anger 
That  will  consume  you. 

Timol.  1  his  is  above  wonder. 

Archid.  Our  bondmen  stand  against  us  '. 

Grac.  Some  such  things  [turn'd 

W'e  were  in  man's  remembrance.     The   slaves  are 
Lords  of  the  town,  or  so— nay,  be  not  angry: 
Perhaps,  upon  good  terms,  giving  security 
You  will  be  quiet  men,  >ve  may  allow  you 
Some  lodgings  in  cur  garrets  or  outhouses: 
Your  great  looks  cannot  carry  it. 
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Cimh.  The  truth  is, 
We've  been  bold  with  your  wives,  toy'd  with  your 

d;uii;liter.i 

I.eost.  ()  my  prophetic  soul! 

Gnic.  RiHed  your  chests. 
Been  busy  with  your  wardrobes. 

Tlin-ig.  Can  we  endure  this? 

heoit.  O  my  Cleora! 

Grac.  A  caudle  for  ilie  gentleman  ; 
He'll  die  o'  the  pip  else. 

Tiniiig.  Scorn 'd  too!  are  you  turn'd  stone? 
Flold  parley  witli  our  bondmen  !  force  our  entrance, 
Then,  villains,  expect 

Tiinol.  Hold !  you  wear  men's  shapes. 
And  if,  like  men,  you  have  rr-ason,  shew  a  cause 
That  leads  you  to  this  desperate  course,  which  must 
In  vour  destruction.  [end 

Grtic.  That,  as  please  the  fates  ; 
But  we  vouchsafe Speak,  captain. 

Timig.  Hell  and  furies  ! 

Archill.  Bay'd  by  our  own  curs! 

Cimh.  Take  heed  you  be  not  worried. 

Poliph.  We  are  sharp  set. 

Cimh.  And  sudden. 

Pis'iii.  Briefly  thus,  then. 
Since  I  must  speak  tor  all ;  your  tyranny 
Drew  us  from  our  obedience.     Happy  those  times 
AVhen  lords  were  styled  fathers  of  families, 
And  not  impel :ous  m;tsters!  when  they  number'd 
Their  servants  alv.iost  equal  with  their  sons, 
Or  one  degree  beneath  them  !  when  their  labours 
Were  cherish'd  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
Set  to  their  sufferings;   wi)en  they  did  not  press 
Tlieir  duties  or  their  wills  beyond  the  power 
And  strength  of  their   ))ertormance!  all  things  or- 
With  such  decorum  as*  wise  lawmakers,  [der'd 

From  each  well-govern'd  private  house  derived 
The  perfect  model  of  a  commonwealth, 
fiumanity  then  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  thankful  masters  carefully  provided 
For  creiitures  wanting  reason.     The  noble  horse, 
That,  in  his  tiery  youth,  froin  his  wide  nostrils 
Neigh'd  courage  to  his  rider,  and  brake  through 
Groves  of  opposed  pikes,  bearing  his  lord 
Safe  to  triumphant  victory;  old  or  wounded. 
Was  set  at  liberty,  and  freed  from  service. 
The  Athenian  mules,  that  fron^  the  quarry  drew 
Marble,  hew'd  for  tlie  temples  of  the  gods, 
Tlie  great  work  ended,  were  dismissal ,  and  fed 
At  the  public  to«t ;  nay,  faithful  dogs  have  found 
Theii  sepulchres  ;  but  man,  to  man  more  cruel, 
Appoints  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  slave  ; 
Since  j)ride  stepp'd  in  and  riot,  and  o'erturn'd 
This  goodly  frame  of  concord,  teaching  masters 
To  ghjry  in  the  abuse  of  such  as  are 
Brought  under   their  command ;    who,    grown   un- 

useful, 
Are   less    esteem'd    than    beasts. — This    you  have 

practised, 
Practised  on  us  with  rigour ;  this  liath  forced  us 
.To  shake  our  heavy  yokes  oft";  and,  if  redress 
Of  these  just  grievances  be  not  granted  us, 
We'll  right  ourselves,  and  by  strong  hand  defend 
What  we  are  now  possess'd  of. 

Grac.  And  not  leave 
One  house  unfired. 


*  ff  it  h  siu-k  decorum  ;is  wise  lawmakert]    As,  ia  this 
passage,  li.ts  llie  force  <if  that.     AJ.  Maso.\. 
Or  rather  there  is  aa  elliusis  of  that,  as  usutl. 


Cimb.  Or  throat  uncut  of  those 
We  have  in  our  power. 

Poliph.  Nor  will  we  fall  alone  j 
You  shall  buy  us  dearly. 

Timag.  O  the  gods  ! 
Unheard-of  insolence ! 

Timol.  What  are  your  demands  ? 

Pisan.  A  general  pardon*  first,  for  all  offences 
Committed  in  your  absence.     Liberty 
To  all  such  as  desire  to  make  return 
Into  their  countries  ;  and,  to  those  that  stay, 
A  competence  of  land  freely  allotted 
To  each  man's  proper  use,  no  lord  acknowledged : 
Lastly,  with  your  consent,  to  choose  them  wives 
Out  of  your  families. 

Timag.  Let  the  city  sink  first. 

Least.  And  ruin  seize  on  all,  ere  we  subscribe 
To  such  conditions. 

Archid.  Carthage,  (hough  victorious, 
Could  not  have  forced  more  from  us. 

Least.  Scale  the  walls  ; 
Capitulate  after. 

Timal.  He  that  wins  the  top  first. 
Shall  wear  a  mural  wreath.  [Exeunt. 

Pisan.  Each  to  his  place.       [Flcurish  andalarms.f 

Or  death  or  victory  '    Charge  them  home,  and   fear 

not.  [Exeunt  Pisander  and  Slaves, 

Re-enter  Timoleon,  Archidamus.  and  Senators. 

Timol.  We  wrong  ourselves,  and  we  are  justly 
punish'd, 
To  deal  with  bondmen,  as  if  we  encounter'd. 
An  equal  enemy. 

Archid.  They  fight  like  devils  ; 
And  run  upon  our  swords,  as  if  their  breasts 
Were  proof  beyond  their  armour. 

Re-enter  Leosthenes  and  Timagouas. 

Timag.  INIake  a  firm  stand. 
Tlie  slaves,  not  satisfied  they  have  beat  us  off, 
Prepare  to  sally  forth. 

Timol.  They  are  wild  beasts. 
And  to  be  tamed  by  policy.     Each  man  take 
A  tough  whip  in  his  hand,  such  as  you  used 
To  punish  them  with,  as  masters  :  in  your  looks 
Carry  severity  and  awe  ;  'twill  fright  them 
More  than  your  weapons.     Savage  lions  fly  from  ^ 
The  sight  of  fire  ;  and  these,  that  have  forgot 
That  duty  you  ne'er  taught  them  with  your  swords 
When,  unexpected,  they  behold  (hose  terrors 
Advanced  aloft,  that  they  were  made  to  .«bake  Ht, 
Twill  force  them  to  remember  what  they  are;. 
And  stoop  to  due  obedience. 

Archid.  Here  they  come. 

Enter,  from  the  City,  Cimbrio,  Guacculo,  and  other 
Slaves. 

Cimh.  Leave  not  a  man  alive;  a  wound's  but  a 
To  what  we  suffer'd,  being  slaves.  [flea-biting 

*  Pisan.  A  general  pardon,  8i.c.\  It  is  evident,  trom  the 
unreasou-ible  nature  ot  these  demands,  that  I'isander  does 
not  wish  tlieni  to  be  accepted.  Tlie  laat  article,  indeed,  has 
a  leftrence  to  iiiinself,  but  he  s  ems  desirous  of  previously 
trying  the  fortune  (jf  arms.  See,  however,  the  next  scene, 
and  his  defence,  in  the  last  act. 

*  [Flourish  and  alainK.]  Flourish  and  arms,  says  Mr.  M. 
^Ia^on,  after  Coxeter.  5Jo  degree  of  nonsense  could  tempt 
liiiii  to  considt  the  oil  copies. 

I Savage  lions  Jly  from,  &c.\    A  transient  passion 

for  ihe  anti-ine  lias  here  seized  llie  modern  editors  :  they 
print  salvage  lions,  &c.  It  is  unluckily  a  little  mal-a-pro- 
\)\}:?,  for  tile  old  copy  reads  as  I  have  given  it.  (Oaiitted  ia 
£d.  1813). 
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Crac.  O,  my  heart ! 
Ciinbrio,  what  do  we  see?  the  whip  !  our  masters*  ! 

Timug.  Dare  vou  rebel,  slaves  ! 

[77.6  Senators  shahe   their  whips,  the  Slaves 
throw  a  wail  their  weapons,  and  run  off. 

Cimb.  Mercv  !  mercy  !   where 
Shall  we  liide  us  from  their  fury? 

Grac.    Klv,  they  follow; 
O,  we  shall  be  tormented  ! 

Ti/nnl.  ]'>nter  with  them, 
But  vet  forbear  to  kill  them:  still  remember 
"i'liev  are  j)arr  of  your  wealth  j  and  being  disarm'd, 
1  here  is  no  danger. 

Archid.  Let  us  first  deliver 
Such  as  thev  have  in  fetters,  and  at  leisure 
Determine  of  their  punishment. 

I.eost.  Fnend,  to  you 
I  leave  the  disposition  of  what's  mine  : 
I  cannot  ihink  I  am  safe  without  your  sister, 
She  is  only  worth  my  thought;  and,  till  I  see 
What  she  has  sufFer'd,  1  am  on  the  rack, 
And  furies  my  tormentors.  [Eieunt. 


SCENE  III. — Syracuse.     A  Room  in  Archidamus's 
House, 

Enter  Pisandf.r  and  Timandra. 

Pisan.  I  know  I  am  pursued  ;  nor  would  I  fly. 
Although  the  ports  were  open,  and  a  convoy 
Ready  to  bring-  me  off:  the  baseness  of 
These  villains,  from  the  pride  ol"  all  my  hopes, 
llath  thrown  me  to  the  bottomless  abyss 
Of  horror  and  despair  :  had  they  stood  firm, 
I  could  have  bouglit  Cleora's  free  consent 
With  the  safetv  of  her  father's  life,  and  brother's; 
And  forced  Leosthenes  to  quit  his  claim. 
And  kneel  a  suitor  for  me  f. 

Timand.   \ on  must  not  think  [tised, 

What  might  have  been,  but  what  must  now  be  prac- 
And  suddenly  resolve. 

Pisan.  All  my  poor  fortunes 
Are  at  the  stake,  and  I  must  run  the  hazard. 
Unseen,  convey  me  to  Cleora's  chamber; 
For  in  her  sight,  if  it  were  possible, 
I  would  be  apprehended  :  do  not  enquire 
The  reason  why,  but  help  me. 

Timand.  Make  haste, — one  knocks.  [Exit  Pisander. 
Jove  turn  all  to  the  best ! 

Enter  Leosthenes. 

You  are  welcome,  sir. 
Least,  Thou  giv'st  it  in  a  heavy  tone. 


•  Cimbrio,  what  do  we  see?  the  whip  !  our  masters .']  "  O 
most  laiiif  and  impotent  concliisuui  !"  Surely  Ala<singer 
was  not  so  strictly  bound  to  the  literal  relation  of  this 
foolish  adventure,  but  that  he  might  have  gxsan  it  a  little 
probability,  if  it  were  only  to  maintain  the  decoium  of  his 
action,  and  the  interest  of  his  imder-plot.  He  sonieiimes 
deviate-!  froni  his  authorities  with  fewer  prospects  of  advan- 
tage than  were  here  opened  to  him. 

t  And  kneel  a  suitor  tor  me.]     This  is  the  reading  of  all 
the  old  copies,  and  is  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  yet  the  inodern 
editors,   by   an   obliquity  of  reasoning  into  which  I  cannot 
enter,  ciioose  to  vary  the  expresssion,  and  print, 
——-kneel  a  suitor  to  me  ! 

Is  it  not  evidef't  "to  any  formal  capacity,"  that  Pisander 

means, h  my  desiuns  had  succeeded,  I  would    not  only 

have  conipellefl  Leosthenes  to  renounce  his  pretensions  t«> 
Cleora,  but  even  to  entreat  her  lather  and  brother  to  nivc 
her  to  me  :  what  is  there  in  this  that  requires  alteration, 
especially  into  nonsense  {  tor  Leosthenes  could  have  nothing 
to  ask  ut  risandei. 


Timand.  Alas !  sir. 
We  have  so  long  fed  on  the  bread  of  sorrow. 
Drinking  the  bitter  water  of  afl3ictions, 
INIade  loathsome  too  by  our  continued  fears. 
Comfort's  a  stranger  to  us. 

Leost.  Fears!  your  sufferings*: — 
For  which  I  am  so  oversrone  with  g:rief, 
1  dare  not  ask,  without  compassionate  tears, 
The  villain's  name  that  robb'd  thee  of  thy  honour* 
For  being  train'd  up  in  chastity's  cold  school, 
And  taught  by  such  a  mistress  as  Cleora, 
'Twere  impious  in  me  to  think  Timandra 
Fell  with  her  own  consent. 

Timand.  How  mean  you,  fell,  sir? 
I  understand  you  not. 

Leost.  I  would  thou  did'st  not, 
Or  that  I  could  not  read  upon  thy  face, 
In  blushing  characters,  the  story  of 
Libidinous  rape:  confess  it,  for  you  stand  not 
Accountable  for  a  sin,  against  whose  strength 
Your  o'ermatch'd  innocence  could  make  no  resist- 
Under  which  odds,  I  know,  Cleora  fell  too,      [ance^ 
Heaven's  help  in  vain  invoked  ;  the  amazed  sun 
Hiding  his  face  behind  a  mask  of  clouds. 
Not  daring  to  look  on  it !   In  her  sufferings 
All  sorrows  comprehended  :  what  Timandra, 
Or  the  city,  has  endured,  her  loss  consider *d. 
Deserves  not  to  be  named. 

Timand.  Pray  you  do  not  bring,  sir. 
In  the  chimeras  of  your  jealous  fears. 
New  monsters  to  affright  us. 

Leost.  O,  Timandra, 
That  i  had  faith  enough  but  to  believe  thee ! 
1  should  receive  it  with  a  joy  beyond 
Assurance  of  Elysian  shades  hereafter. 
Or  all  the  blessings,  in  this  life,  a  mother 
Could  wish  her  children  crown'd  with, — but  1  must 
Oedit  impossibilities  ;  yet  I  strive  [not 

To  find  out  that  whose  knowledge  is  a  curse, 
Atid  ignorance  a  blessing.     Come,  discover 
What  kind  of  look  he  had  that  forced  thy  lady, 
(Thy  ravisher  I  will  enquire  at  leisure,) 
Ihat  when,  hereafter,  1  behold  a  stranger 
But  near  him  in  aspect,  ]  may  conclude. 
Though  men  and  angels  should  proclaim  him  honest, 
He  is  a  hell-bred  villain. 

Timand.  You  are  unworthy 
To  know  she  is  preserved,  preserved  untainted 
S^jrrow,  but  ill  bestow'd,  hath  only  made 
A  rape  upon  her  comforts  in  your  absence. 
Come  forth,  dear  madam.  [^Leadsitt  Cleora. 

Leost.  Ha !  [^Kneels 

Timand.  Nay,  she  deserves 
The  bending  of  your  heart  ;  that,  to  content  you, 
Has  kept  a  vow,  the  breach  of  which  a  Vestal, 
Though  the  infringing  it  had  call'd  upon  her 
A  living  funeral, t  must  of  force  have  shrunk  at. 
No  danger  could  compel  her  to  dispense  with 

•  Leost.  Fears .'  your  suffering's  : — ]  The  character  of 
Leosthenes  is  everywhere  preserved  with  great  nicety.  His 
jealous  disposition  breaks  out  in  this  scene  with  peculiar 
beauty. 
+  1  hough  the  infringing  it  had  call  d  upon  her 
A  living  funeral,  &c.]  The  poet  alludes  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Vestals,  who  had  broken  their  vow  of  chastity, 
were  punished.  'I  hey  had  literally  a  living  funeral,  being 
plunged  alive  into  a  subtci  raucous  cavern,  ot  which  the 
opening  was  immediately  closed  upim  them,  and  walled  up. 
The  coidusion  of  couniiies  and  of  customs  may  possibly 
strike  the  critical  reader  :  but  of  this,  as  I  have  already  ob 
served,  our  old  dramatists  wtre  nut  aware  or  solicitous. 
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Her  cruel  penance,  tlionyjh  hot  lust  came  arm'd 
To  seize  upon  her  ;  when  one  look  or  accent 
Mit^lit  have  retleem'd  her. 

I.eost.     I\Iii;l)t !   O  do  not  shew  mo 
A  l)eaiu  of  comfort,  and  stniij^ht  take  it  from  me. 
Tlie  means  bv.wiiicli  slie  was  freed?  speak,  O  speak 

quickly; 
Each  niioute  of  delay's  an  age  of  torment ; 

0  speak,  I  imandra. 

T'imand.  Free  her  from  her  oath  ; 
Herself  can  best  deliver  it. 

Leost.  O  blest  office  I  [Unhhuh  her  eyes. 

Never  did  gallev-slave  shake  off  his  cliai'.s. 
Or  look'd  on  his  redemption  from  tlie  oar, 
With  such  true  feeling  of  deliglit  as  now 

1  find  myself  possessed  of. —  Now  1  behold 
True  light  indeed  ;  for,  since  these  fairest  stars, 
Cover'd  with  clouds  of  your  determinate  will, 
Denied  their  influence  to  my  optic  sense, 

The  splendour  of  the  sun  ap{)ear'd  to  me 

But  as  some  little  glimpse  of  his  bright  beams 

Convey'd  into  a  dungeon,  to  remember 

The  dark  inhabitants  the!e,how  much  they  wanted*. 

Open  these  long-shut  lips,  and  strike  mine  ears 

With  music  more  harmonious  than  the  spheres 

Yield  in  their  heavenly  motions  :  and  if  ever 

A  true  submission  for  a  crime  acknowledged, 

May  find  a  gracious  hearing,  teach  your  tongue, 

In  the  first  sweet  articulat.^  sounds  it  utters, 

To  sign  my  wish'd-for  pardon. 

Cleo.  I  forgive  you. 

Leost.  How  greedily  I  receive  this  !  Stay,  best  lady, 
And  let  me  by  degrees  ascend  the  height 
Of  human  happiness!  all  at  once  deliver'd, 
The  torrent  of  my  joys  will  overwhelm  me  :— 
So  now  a  little  more  ;  and  pray  excuse  me. 
If,  like  a  wanton  epicure,  I  desire 
The  pleasant  taste  these  cates  of  comfort  yield  me. 
Should  not  too  soon  be  swallow'd.     Have  you  not. 
By  your  unspotted  truth  I  do  conjure  you 
To  answer  truly,  suffer 'd  in  your  honour, 
By  force.  I  mean,  for  in  your  will  I  free  you. 
Since  1  left  Syracuse  ? 

Cleo.  I  restore 
This  kiss,  so  help  me  goodness !  which  I  borrow'd. 
When  1  last  saw  youf. 

Leost.  JNIiracle  of  virtue  ! 
One  pause  more,  I  beseech  you  ;  I  am  like 
A  man  whose  vital  spirits  consumed  and  wasted 
W^ith  a  long  and  tedious  fever,  unto  whom 
Too  much  of  a  strong  cordial,  at  once  taken, 
Brings  death,  and  not  restores  him.     Yet  I  cannot 
Fix  here  ;  but  must  enquire  the  man  to  whom 
I  stand  indebted  for  a  benefit. 
Which  to  requite  at  full,  though  in  this  hand 
I  grasp  all  sceptres  the  world's  empire  bows  to, 

•  to  rem«niber 


7'Ae  dark  inhabitanit  there,   how   much    they   wanted.] 
In  this  most  beantitnl  passage,  remember   is   ii^ed   tor  cause 
to  remember,  in  which  sense  it  iiecineiitly  occurs  in  our  old 
writers.     So  Bt-aiuiioiit  ami  Fletcher: 
"  Croc.  Do  you  remember 
Her  to  come  after  you,  that  slie  may  behold 
Her  dau(:liter"3  charity." — The  Sea  yoyaye. 
f  Cleo.  /  restore 

7'Ai->  /<»«•»,  so  help  me  goodness!  which  I  borrow'd, 
jyhen  1  last  aaw  you]    This  is  a  modest  and  a  pretty 
imitation  oi  Sliak^peaie : 

"  Now,  hy  tlie  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  trom  lliee,  dear;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgia'd  it  e'er  since." — Coriolanus. 


Would  leave  me  a  poor  bankrupt.     Name  l»im  lady; 

If  of  a  mean  estate,  I'll  gladly  part  witli 

I\Iy  utmost  fortunes  to  him  ;   but  if  noble. 

In  thankful  duty  study  liow  to  serve  him ; 

Or  if  of  iiigher  rank,  erect  him  altars, 

And  as  a  god  adore  him. 

Cleo.  If  that  goodness, 
And  noble  tein])erance,  the  queen  of  virtues, 
I5ri(lling  rebellious  passions,  to  v.hose  sway 
Such  as  have  conrjuer  d  nations  have  lived  slaves, 
Did  ever  wing  great  minds  to  11  v  to  heaven, 
He  that  preserved  mine  honour,  may  hope  boldly 
To  fill  a  seat  amono-  the  ijods,  and  shake  off 
Our  irad  corruption. 

Leost.  Forward. 

Cleo.  Or  if  ever 
The  powers  above  did  mask  in  humsn  shapes 
To  teach  mortality,  not  bv  cold  precei)ts 
Forgot  as  soon  as  told,  but  bv  examples. 
To  imitate  their  pureness,  and  tlruv/  near 
'J"o  their  celestial  natures,  I  believe 
He's  more  than  man. 

Leost.  You  do  describe  a  Avonder. 

Cleo.  Which  will  increase,  when  you  shall  under- 
He  was  a  lover.  [stand 

Lecst.  Not  yours,  lady  ? 

Cleo.  Yes ; 
Loved  me,  Leosthenes ;  nay  more,  so  doted, 
(If  e'er  affections  scorning  gross  desires 
May  without  wrong  be  styled  so,)  that  he  durst  not 
With  an  immodest  syllable  or  look. 
In  fear  it  migiit  take  from  me,  whom  he  made 
The  object  of  his  better  part,  discover 
I  was  the  saint  he  sued  to. 

Leost.  A  rare  temper*  ! 

Cleo.  I  cannot  speak  it  to  the  worth  :  all  praise 
I  can  bestow  upon  it  will  appear 
Envious  detraction.     Not  to  ra(  k  you  further. 
Yet  make  the  miracle  full,  though,  of  all  men. 
He  hated  you,  Leosthenes,  as  his  rival ; 
So  high  yet  he  prized  mv  content,  that,  knowing 
You  were  a  man  I  favour'd,  he  disdain'd  not. 
Against  himself,  to  serve  you. 

Leost.   You  conceal  still 
The  owner  of  these  excellencies. 

Cleo.  'lis  INlaruUo, 
My  father's  bondman. 

Leost.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cleo.  \Vhy  do  you  laugh  ?  (praise 

Leost.  To  hear  the  labouring  mountain   of  your 
Deliver'd  of  a  mouse. 

Cleo.   Jhe  man  deserves  not 
This  scorn  I  can  assure  you. 

Leost.  Do  you  call 
What  was  his  duty,  merit? 

Cleo.  Yes,  and  place  it 
As  high  in  my  esteem,  as  all  the  honours 
Descended  from  your  ancestors,  or  the  glory, 
Which  you  may  call  your  own,  got  in  this  action, 
In  wliich,  I  must  confess,  you  Imve  done  nobly; 
And  I  could  add,  as  I  desired,  but  that 
I  fear  'twould  make  you  proud. 

Leost.   Why,  lady,  can  you 
Be  won  to  give  allowance,  that  your  slave 
Should  dare  to  love  you  ? 

Cleo.  'Jlie  immortal  gods 


•  A  rare  temper  \]  The  old  copies  read  tempter:  corrected 
by  Mr.  M.  Mason. 
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Accept  the  meanest  altars*,  that  are  raised 

Bv  pure  devotions  ;  and  sometimes  prefer 

An  ounce  of  frankincense,  honey  or  milk, 

^■<^fore  whole  hecatombs,  or  Sab?ean  gums, 

Oil-r'd  in  ostentation. —  Are  you  sick 

Of  your  old  disease  ?   I'll  fit  you.  [Aside. 

Least.  You  seem  moved. 

Cleo.  Zealous,  I  grant,  in  the  defence  of  virtue. 
Why,  good  Leosthenes,  though  I  endured 
A  penance  for  your  sake,  above  example  ; 
I  have  not  so  far  sold  myself,  I  take  it, 
To  be  at  your  devotion,  but  I  may 
Cherish  desert  in  others,  where  1  find  it. 
How  would  you  tyrannize,  if  you  stood  possess'd  of 
'J"liat  which  is  only  yours  in  expectation, 
That  nov.  prescribe  such  hard  conditions  to  me? 

Least.  One  kiss,  and  I  am  silenced. 

Cleo.  I  vouchsafe  it ; 
Yet,  1  must  tell  you  'tis  a  favour  that 
Marullo.  when  1  was  his,  not  mine  own. 
Durst  not  presume  to  ask  :  no  :   when  the  city 
Bow'd  luimbly  to  licentious  rapes  and  lust, 
And  w])en  1  was,  of  men  and  gods  forsaken, 
Deliver'd  to  his  power,  he  did  not  press  me 
To  grace  him  with  one  look  or  syllable. 
Or  urged  the  dispensation  of  an  oath 
Made  for  your  satisfaction  : — the  poor  wretch. 
Having  related  only  his  own  sufferings. 
And  kiss'd  my  liand,  which  1  could  not  deny  him. 
Defending  me  from  others,  never  since 
Solicited  my  favours. 

Least.  Pray  you,  end  ; 
The  story  does  not  please  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  take  heed 
Of  doubts  and  fears  ; — for  know,  Leosthenes, 
A  greater  injury  cannot  be  ofter'd 
To  innocent  chastity,  than  unjust  suspicion. 
I  love  Marullo's  fair  mind,  not  J)is  person; 
Let  that  secure  you.     And  1  here  command  you. 
If  I  have  any  power  in  you,  to  stand 
Between  him  and  all  punishnr^r.,.,  and  oppose 

His  temperance  to  his  folly;  if  you  fail 

No  more  ;  I  will  not  threaten.  [Exit. 

Least.  What  a  bridge 
Of  glass  I  walk  upon,  over  a  river 
Of  certnin  ruin,  mine  own  weighty  fears 
Cracking  what  should  support  me  !   and  those  helps. 
Which  confidence  lends  to  others,  are  from  me 
Ravish'd  by  doubts,  and  wilful  jealousy.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  m  the  Same. 

Enter  Timagoras,  Cleon,  Asotus,  Cokisca,  and 

Olvmpia. 
Cleon.  But  are  you  sure  we  are  safe? 

•  Cleo.  The  immortal  gods 

Accept  the  meanest  altars,  &c.]     IVfilion's  invocation   on 
the  opening  of  Pinadise  Lost,  is  not  unlike  tliis. 

"  And  chiefly  thou,  ()  spirit,"  &:«• — Coxi;ter. 
I  cannot  discover  nutih   Hheiuss   in    tlie  two  quotations; 
the  aullior  had  Horace  in  iii'>  ihou};iiis  : 
Jmrnunis  aram  si  ti'tU/it  maiius, 
Non  sumpfvosa  hiandior  hostia 
MoUirit  averwos  penates 
Fatre  pio,  aaliente  mica. 
A  heaufifnl  passaiie,  wliicii  the  criiic!»,  with  Dacierand  Sana- 
don    at    their    luad,    siianuely    inainCiin   to   be   ironical.     I 
believe  that   Horace  was   perticlly  sinteie.     The   lesxms  of 
piety   are   so   consonant  to    inmian    ieelint;s    that  very   fre- 
quently   those  who   do   not   e\perien<e    llieir   lull    inllueiice 
th>  insel Vex,  earnestly  and   honestly  hibour  to  impress  thetu 
upou  otheri 


Timag.  You  need  not  fear  ; 
They  are  all  under  guard,  their  fangs  pared  off: 
The  wounds  their  insolence  gave  you,  to  be  cured 
With  the  balm  of  your  revenge. 

Asat.   And  shall  1  be 
The  thing  1  was  born,  my  lord  ? 

Timag.    i  he  same  wise  thing.  [nevei 

'Slight,  what  a  beast  they   have  made  thee!    Afric 
Produced  the  like. 

Asot.  I  think  so  : — nor  the  land  [walnuts, 

Where    aj)es    and    monkevs  grow,   like    crabs    and 
On  the  same  tree.      N  ot  all  the  catalogue 
Of  conjurers  or  wise  women  bound  together 
Could  have  so  soon  transform 'd  me,  as  my  rascal 
Did  with  his  whip  ;  for  not  in  outside  only. 
But  in  my  own  belief,  I  thought  myself 
As  perfect  a  baboon 

Timag.  An  ass  thou  wert  ever.  [heart 

Asot.   And  would  have  given  one  leg,  with  all  my 
For  good  security  to  have  been  a  mati 
Alter  three  lives,  or  one  and  twenty  years, 
Though  I  had  died  on  crutches. 

Clean.  Never  varlets 
So  triumph'd  o'er  an  old  fat  man  :  I  was  famish'd, 

Timag.  Indeed  you  are  Allien  away. 

Asat.  Three  years  of  feeding 
On  cullises  and  jelly,  though  his  cooks 
Lard  all  he  eats  with  marrow,  or  his  doctors 
Pour  in  his  mouth  restoratives  as  he  sleeps, 
Will  not  recover  him. 

Timag.   But  your  ladyship  looks 
Sad  on  the  matter,  as  if  you  had  miss'd 
Your  ten- crown  amber  possets,  good  to  smooth 
The  cutis,  as  you  call  it,  and  prepare  you. 
Active  and  high,  for  an  afternoon's  encounter 
With  a  rough  gamester,  on  your  couch.    Fie  on't  I 
You  are  grown  thrifty,  smell  like  other  women; 
The  college  of  physicians  have  not  sat, 
As  they  were  used,  in  council,  how  to  fill 
The  crannies  in  your  cheeks,  or  raise  a  rampire 
With  mummy,  ceruses,  or  infants'  fat, 
To  keep  oft'  age  and  time. 

Coris.  Pray  you,  forbear; 
I  am  ar  alter'd  woman. 

Timag.  So  it  set  ms  ; 
A  part  of  your  honour's  ruff  stands  out  of  rank  too 

Caris.  No  matter,  1  have  other  thoughts. 

Timag.  O  strange  ! 
Not  ten  days  since  it  would  Iiave  vex'd  you  more 
'Ihan  the  loss  of  your  good  name  :  l>ity,  ihis  cure 
For    your    prcud   itch    came   no   sooner !    Marry 
Seems  to  bear  up  still.  [Olympit 

Olijmp.  J  complain  not,  sir; 
I  have  borne  my  fortune  patiently. 

Timag.  Thou  wert  ever 
An  excellent  bearer ;  so  is  all  your  tribe. 
If  you  may  choose  your  carriage. 

Elder  Leosthknis  and  DirniLus  uiih  a  Gttard, 

How  now,  friend. 
Looks  our  Cleora  lovely  ? 

Least.  In  my  thouL'hts,  sir, 

Timag.   V>u\  whv  this  guard? 

Diph.  It  is  Timoleon's  jileasure  ; 
'ihe  slaves  have  been  examin'd,  and  confess 
Their  riot  took  beginning  fnm  vour  house; 
And  the  first  mover  of  them  to  rebel'ion 
Your  slave  Marullo.  [Kxetmt  Diph.  and  Cuard. 

Least.   Ha!   I  more  than  tear. 

Timag.  1  hey  may  search  boldly. 
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Enter  TiMANDP.A,  speaking  to  the  Guard  within. 

Timnnd.  You  are  uninanner'd  grooms 
To  jiry  into  my  lady's  private  lodgings; 
There's  no  JMarullos  there. 

Jle-enter  Diphilus,  and  Guard  with  Fisander. 

Timag.  Now  I  susjiect  too  : 
Where  found  von  him? 

Diph.  Close,  hid  in  your  sister's  chamber. 

Timag.  Is  that  tlie  villain's  sanctuary  .' 

Leost.  'Jhis  confirms 
All  she  deliver'd,  false. 

Timag.  But  that  1  scorn 
To  rust  my  good  sword*  in  thy  slavish  blood, 
Thou  now  wert  dead. 

Fisan.  lie's  more  a  slave  than  fortune 
Or  misery  can  make  me,  that  insults 
Upon  unweapon'd  innocence. 

Timag.  Prate  you,  dog! 

Pisan.  Curs  snap  at  lions  in  the  toil,  whose  looks 
Frighted  them,  being  free. 

Timag.  As  a  wild  beast, 


Drive  him  before  yon. 

Pisan.  O  tiivine  Cleora  ! 

Leost.   Par'st  thou  presume  to  name  her? 

Pisan.  Yes,  and  love  her ; 
And  may  say,  have  deserved  her. 

limag.  Stoj)  his  mouth. 
Load  him  with  irons  too. 

{^Exit  Guard  with  Pisancler, 

Clean.  I  am  deadly  sick 
To  look  on  him. 

Asot.  If  he  get  loose,  I  know  it, 
I  caper  like  an  aj)e  again  :  I  feel 
1  he  whip  already. 

Timnnd.  This  goes  to  my  lady.  [Exit. 

Timag.  Come,  cheer  you,  sir ;  we'll  urge  his  pun- 
ishment 
To  the  full  satisfaction  of  your  anger. 

Leost.  He  is  not  worth  mv  thouiihts.     No  corner 
left  ^ 

In  all  the  spacious  rooms  of  my  vex'd  heart. 
But  is  fill'd  with  Cleora,  and  the  rape 
She  has  done  upon  her  honour,  with  my  wrong, 
The  heavy  burthen  of  my  sorrow's  song.      [Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — The  same.    A  Room  in  Archidamvs's 

House. 

Etiter  AncniDAJius  and  Cleora. 

Archid.  Thou  art  thine  own  disposer.     Were  his 
honours 
And  glories  centupled,  as  I  must  confess, 
Teosthenes  is  most  worthy,  yet  I  will  not, 
However  1  may  counsel,  force  affection. 

Cleo.  It  needs  not,  sir  ;  I  prize  him  to  his  worth. 
Nay,  love  him  truly  ;  yet  would  not  live  slaved 
To  his  jealous   humours :    since,   by  the   hopes   of 

heaven. 
As  I  am  free  from  violence,  in  a  thought 
I  am  not  guilty. 

Archid.  'Tis  believ'd,  Cleora  ;  for't  ! 

And  much    the   rather,   our   great  gods  be  praised 
In  that  I  tind,  beyond  my  ho])es,  no  sign 
Of  riot  in  my  house,  but  all  tilings  order'd. 
As  if  1  had  been  present. 

Cleo.  JMay  that  move  you 
To  pity  poor  IMarulIo  ? 

Archid,  '  lis  my  purpose 
To  do  liim  all  the  good  I  can,  Cleora ; 
But  this  offence  being  against  the  state, 
Must  have  a  public  trial.     In  the  mean  time, 
Be  careful  of  yourself,  and  stand  engaged 
No  further  to  Leosthenes,  than  vou  may 
Come  off"  with  honour;  for,  being  once  his  wife, 
You  are  no  moie  your  own,  nor  mine,  but  must 
Resolve  to  serve,  and  suffer  his  conimands. 
And  not  dispute  them  : — ere  it  be  too  lute, 
Consider  it  duly.     I  must  to  the  senate.  [Eiit. 

Cleo.  I  am  much  distracted  :  in  Leosthenes 
1  can  find  nothing  justly  to  accuse, 

•  I'o  ruzt  wy  vwA  gword,  &c.\  Good,  wWulx  complitcs 
the  metre,  is  only  tontid  in  the  fust  (jiiarlo :  llie  iiuMlcrn 
editors  folow  Hie  secind,  wliicli  abuiiiicls  in  sii)<il.ir  oinis- 
tiuui,  aliiioiit  beyond  crtdibiliiy. 


But  his  excess  of  love,  which  I  have  studied 

To  cure  with  more  than  common  means  ;  yet  still 

It  grows  Uj  on  him.     And,  if  I  may  call 

My  sufferings  merit*,  I  stand  bound  to  tliink  on 

JNIarullo's  dangers;  though  I  save  his  life. 

His  love  is  unrewarded  : — I  confess. 

Both  have  deserved  me,  yet  of  force  must  be 

Unjust  to  one  ;  such  is  my  destiny. 

Enter  Timandra. 
How  now  !  whence  flow  these  tears  ? 

Timand.  I  have  met,  madam, 
An  object  of  sucli  cruelty,  as  would  force 
A  savage  to  compassion. 

Cleo.  Speak,  what  is  it  1 

Tunand.  iMen  ]>ity  beasts  of  rapine,  if  o'ermatch'd, 
Though  baited  for  their  pleasure  ;  but  these  mons- 
I'pon  a  man  that  can  make  no  resistance,  [ters, 

Are  senseless  in  their  tyranny.     Let  it  be  granted^ 
Marullo  is  a  slave,  he's  still  a  man  ; 
A  capital  offender,  yet  in  justice 
Not  to  be  tortured,  till  the  judge  pronounce 
His  punishment. 

Cleo.   Where  is  he? 

Timand.  Dragg'd  to  prison  [^pi^  ^^ 

With  more  than   barbarous  violence  ;    spurn 'd  and 
By  the  insulting  officers,  his  hands 
Piniou'd  behind  his  back  ;  loaden  with  fetters  : 
\'et,  with  a  saitit-like  jiatience,  he  still  offers 
His  face  to  their  rude  buffets. 

Cleo.  O  my  grieved  soul  1 
By  whose  command  ? 


•  My  sufferings  merit.]  Si>  it  5tood  in  every  ediiii'ii  pre- 
vious lu  tlial  »)t  Mr.  M.  Mason,  whii  rtads,  his  svff'erin(/S 
merit.  It  is  evident  that  he  ini>lii<>k  tl'e  sense  oi  the  pas- 
sa<;e.  Three  lines  below,  he  reads,  alter  Coxeter,  indeed, 
yet  of  force  1  nntst  /<?.•— the  pmnoiin,  whun  destr;.ys  both 
the  ineaMiie  and  the  rliyine,  is  not  in  the  ohl  copies  :  but 
these  are  not  ihe  oidy  errors  in  this  sliort  speecn,  which 
disgrace  the  modern  editions. 
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Timand.  It  seems,  my  lord  vour  brother's. 
For  he's  a  looker-on  :  and  it  takes  from 
Honour'd  Leosthenes,  to  suffer  it, 
For  his  respect  to  vou,  whose  name  in  vain 
The  grieved  wretch  loudly  calls  on. 

Cleo.  By  Diana, 
'Tis  base  in  both ;  and  to  their  teeth  I'll  tell  them 
That  I  am  wrong'd  in't.  [Going  jorth. 

Timand.   What  will  you  do  ? 

Cleo.  Jn  person 
Visit  and  comfort  him. 

Timand.   That  will  bring  fuel 
To  the  jealous  fires  which  burn  too  hot  already 
In  lor>l  Leosthenes. 

Cieo.  Let  them  consume  him  ! 
I  am  mistress  of  myself.     Where  cruelty  reigns, 
There  dwells  nor  love,  nor  honour.  [Exit. 

Timand.  So  !  it  works. 
Thougli  hitherto  I  have  run  a  desperate  course 
l"o  serve  my  brother's  purposes  :  now  'tis  lit 

Enter  Leosthenes  and  Timagouas. 

I  studv  mine  own  ends.     Th.ey  come  :  assist  me 
In  these  my  undertakings,  Love's  great  patron, 
As  ray  intents  are  honest! 

Leost.  'Tis  ray  fault*  : 
Distrust  of  others  springs,  Timagoras, 
From  diffidenc  e  in  ourselves :  but  I  will  strive. 
With  the  a>surance  of  my  worth  and  merits, 
To  kill  this  monster,  jealousy. 

Tim"g.  'Tis  a  guest. 
In  wisdom,  never  to  be  entertain'd 
On  trivial  probabilities  ;  but,  when 
He  does  apjtear  in  pregnant  proofs,  not  fashion'd 
By  idle  doubts  and  fears,  to  be  received : 
They  m  ike  their  own  horns  that  are  too  secure. 
As  well  as  such  as  give  them  growth  and  being 
From  mere  imagination,     'ihough  I  prize 
Cleora's  honour  equal  with  mine  own. 
And  know  whut  l.^rge  additions  of  power 
Til  is  match  brings  to  our  family,  I  prefer 
Our  friendship,  and  your  peace  of  mind,  so  far 
Above  my  own  respects,  or  hers,  that  if 
Slie  hold  nut  her  true  value  in  the  test, 
'Tis  far  from  my  ambition,  for  her  cure 
That  you  should  wound  yourself. 

Timand.  This  aruues  for  me. 


•  Leost.     'Tis  my  f.wiU: 

Distrust  of  other's  springs,  Timagoras, 

From  dijfidence  in  ourselva:]  My  fault,  i.  e.  my  m:s- 
forlniR-.  lliil  ilie  word  anciently  li.t(l  tliis  nieaiiin;;,  1  c.onhl 
prove  by  niiiiy  exitir.ples  ;  one,  however,  will  be  Ihoui^ht 
snHiciciilly  dfciive  : 

"  Bawd.  You  arc  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you  are  like 
to  live. 

Marina.  The  more  my  fault, 
To  'scaj)e  his  hands,  where  i  was  like  to  die." 

Pericles,  Act.  IV.  sc.  iii. 
This  too  will  ascertain,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  meaning  of 
Shallow,  which  Sleevens  evidenlly  mistook,  and  Air.  Ma- 
lone  d(livere<l  v.iih  some  degiee  </t"  hes^itation  : 

"  Slen.  H«iw  does  yoin-  tallow  greyhound,  sir  ?  I  heard 
fay,  he  was  outrun  on  Cots.de. 

Page    It  Cv)uld  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Sim.  You'll  not  confers,  you'll  not  confess. 

iS'/iat.  That  he  \v  ill  not; — 'tis  yoxnfault, 'tis  yo»r  fault: 

'Tis  a  good  d>«g." 

Poor  Slender  is  one  of  Job's  comforters,  as  they  say ;  he 
persists  in  reminding  Page,  who  evidenlly  dislikes  the  sub- 
ject, of  his  defeat:  hence  the  good-natured  consolation  of 
Shallovv:  "  Ht  needs  not  c<«nfe>s  ii,  cousin; — you  were  un- 
fortun  ite,  sir;  your  loss  must  be  attributed  to  accident,  lor 
your  dog  is  a  gowl  dog." 


Timag.  Why  she  should  be  so  passionate  for  a 
bondman, 
Falls  not  in  compass  of  my  understanding, 
But  for  some  nearer  interest :  or  he  raise 
This  mutiny,  if  he  loved  her,  as,  you  say. 
She  does  confess  he  did,  but  to  enjov, 
By  fair  or  foul  play,  what  he  ventured  for. 
To  me's  a  riddle. 

Leost.  Pray  you,  no  more  ;  already 
I  have  answer'd  that  objection,  in  my  strong 
Assurance  of  her  virtue. 

Timag.  'lis  unfit  then. 
That  I  should  press  it  further. 

Timand.  Now  I  must 
Make  in,  or  all  is  lost.     [Rushes  forward  distractedly 

Timag.  What  would  Timandra? 

Leost.   How  wild  she  looks  !     How  is  it  with  thy 

Timag.  Collect  thyself,  and  speak.  [ladyl 

Timand.  As  you  are  noble. 
Have  pity,  or  love  piety*. — Oh  ! 

J  eost.   Take  breath. 

Timng.  Out  with  it  boldy. 

Timand.  O,  the  best  of  ladies, 
I  fear,  is  gone  for  ever. 

/  eost.  Who,  Cleora? 

Timag.  Deliver,  how  ?  'Sdeath,  be  a  man,  sir  ! — 
Speak. 

Timand.  Take  it  then  in  as  many  sighs  as  words. 
My  lady 

Timag.  What  of  her  ? 

Timand.  No  sooner  heard 
Marullo  was  imprison'd,  but  she  fell 
Into  a  deadly  swoon. 

Timng.  But  she  recover'd 
Say  so,  or  he  will  sink  too  ;  hold,  sir ;  fip  I 
This  is  unmanly. 

Timaud.  Brought  again  to  life, 
But  with  much  labour,  she  awhile  stood  silent, 
Yet  in  that  interim  vented  sighs,  as  if 
'Ihey  labour'd,  from  the  prison  of  her  flesh. 
To  jiive  her  grieved  soul  freedom.      On  the  sudden 
Transported  on  the  wings  of  rage  and  sorrow, 
She  flew  out  of  the  house,  and,  unattended, 
Enter'c'  the  common  prison. 

Leost.  This  confirms 
What  but  before  I  fear'd. 

Timand.  'i'here  you  may  find  her; 
And,  if  you  love  her  as  a  sister 

Timag.  Damn  her  ! 

Timand.  Or  you  respect  her  safety  as  a  lover, 
Procure  Marulio's  liberty. 

Titnag.  Impudence 
Beyond  expression  ! 

Leost.  Shall  i  be  a  bawd 
To  her  lust,  and  my  dishonour? 

Timand.  She'll  run  mad,  else. 
Or  do  some  violent  act  upon  herself: 
My  lord,  her  father,  sensible  of  her  sufferings. 
Labours  to  gain  his  freedom. 

Leost.  O,  the  devil  ! 
Has  she  bewitch'd  him  too? 

Timag.  I'll  hear  no  more. 
Come,  sir,  we'll  follow  her  ;  and  if  no  persuasion 
Can  make  her  take  again  her  natural  form. 
Which  by  lust's  powerful  spell  she  has  cast  off. 
This  sword  shall  disenchant  her. 


•  Ifave  pity,  or  love  piety. — 1  So  the  old  copies:  the 
modern  editors,  here,  as  almost  everywhere  else,  rorrupl 
this  last  word,  and  teebly  read,  have  pit]/,  or  love  pit^> 
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Leosi.  O  my  heart-strings  ! 

[Exeunt  Leosthenes  (ind  Timngoras. 
Timimd.    I  knew  'twould  take.      Pardon  me,  fair 
Cleora, 
Though  1  appear  a  traitress  ;  which  tliou  wilt  do, 
In  pity  of  mv  woes,  when  1  make  known 
I\ly  lawful  claim,  and  only  seek  mine  own.        [Exit. 


SCENE  II. — A  Prison.     Pisandeu  discovered  in 
chains. 

Enter  Cleora  and  Gaoler. 

Cleo.  There's  for  your  privacy.     Stay,  unbind  his 

Gaol.  I  dare  not,  madam.  [hands. 

Cleo.  I  will  buy  thy  danger  : 
Take  more  gold  : — do  not  trouble  me  with  thanlcs, 
I  do  suppose  it  done.  [Eiit  Gaoler. 

Piian.  JMy  better  angel 
Assumes  this  shape  to  comfort  me,  and  wisely; 
Since,  from  the  choice  of  all  celestial  figures. 
He  could  not  take  a  visible  form  so  full 
Of  glorious  sweetness.  [Kneels. 

Cleo.  Rise.     I  am  flesh  and  blood, 
And  do  partake  thy  tortures. 

Pisan.  Can  it  be, 
Tliat  charity  should  persuade  you  to  descend 
So  far  from  your  own  height,  as  to  vouchsafe 
To  look  upon  my  sufferings?      How  1  bless 
jMv  fetters  now,  and  stand  engaged  to  fortune 
For  my  captivity — no,  my  freedom,  rather! 
For  who  dare  think  that  place  a  prison,  which 
You  sanctify  with  your  presence?  or  believe, 
Sorrow  has  power  to  u<e  her  st'ng  on  him. 
That  is  in  your  compassion  arm'd,  and  made 
Impregnable,  though  tyranny  raise  at  once 
All  engines  to  assault  him? 

Cieo.  Indeed  virtue. 
With  which  you  have  made  evident  proofs  that  you 
Are  strongly  fortified,  cannot  fall,  though  shaken 
With    the    shock   of  fierce   temptations :    but   still 
In  spite  of  opposition.     For  myself,  [triumphs 

I  may  endeavour  to  confirm  your  goodness, 
(A  sure  retreat,  which  never  will  deceive  you,) 
And  with  unleigned  tears  express  my  sorrow 
For  what  I  cannot  help. 

Pisati.  Do  you  wee[)  for  me! 
O,  save  that  precious  balm  for  nobler*  uses: 
I  am  unwortliy  of  the  smallest  drop. 
Which,  in  your  prodigalitv  of  pitv, 
You  throw  away  on  me.     Ten  of  these  pearls 
^\  ere  a  large  ransom  to  redeem  a  kingdom    [geance, 
From   a  consuming  plague,  or   stop  heaven's   ven- 
Call'd  down  by  crying  sins,  though,  at  that  instant. 
In  dreadful  flashes  falling  on  the  roofs 
Of  bold  blus[)hemers.     I  am  justly  punish'd 
Fur  my  intent  of  violence  to  such  pureness; 
And  all  the  torments  flesh  is  sensible  of, 
A  soft  and  gentle  penance. 

Cleo.    \\  hi  h  is  ended 
In  this  your  free  confession. 

Enter  l.EosiiiKNES  and  Timagouas  behind. 

Least.  What  an  object 
Have  I  encountered ! 


•  O  tave  that  precious  balm  for  nobler  usrs :]  Xobltr  is 
llie  rc.nUiijj  ur  tlic  lii.-i  cju  uto,  :iii:l  is  cviiltnlly  nylil. 
(iivctcr  aitd  Mr.  M.  M>isu.i,  tollow  llie  iecoinl,  wiiich  has 
nolle 


Timair.  I  am  blasted  too: 
Yet  hear  a  little  furtlu'r. 

Pisan.  Could  I  expire  now,  [thus, 

The>e  white  and   innocent   hands  closing  my  eyes 
'i'weie  not  to  die,  hut  in  a  heavfuly  <  ream 
To  be  transported,  without  the  helj)  of  Charon, 
'io  the  Eiysian  siiades.      \'ou  make  me  bold; 
And,  but  to  wish  such  happine.ss,  I  fear, 
JMav  give  oftence. 

Cleo.  No;  for  believe  it,  Marul  o. 
You've  won  so  much  ujion  me,  that  I  know  not 
That  happiness  in  my  gift,  but  you  may  challenge. 

Leost.  Are  you  yet  sati.sfie>i  ? 

Cleo.  Nor  can  you  wish 
But  what  my  vows  will  second,  though  it  were 
Your  freedom  first,  and  then  in  me  full  jjovver 
To  make  a  second  tender  of  myself. 
And  you  receive  the  present.     Jiy  this  kiss, 
From  me  a  virgin  bounty*,  1  wi  1  jiractise 
All  arts, for  vour  deliverance  :  and  that  jturchased, 
In  what  concerns  your  further  aims,  1  speak  it, 

Do  not  despair,  but  hope 

[Timagonis  mid  Leosthenes  come  j'orivard, 

Timag.  To  have  the  hangman, 
When  he  is  married  to  the  cross,  in  scorn 
To  say,  Gods  give  you  joy  1 

Least.  But  look  on  me, 
And  he  not  too  indulgent  to  your  folly ; 
And  then,  but  that  grief  stops  my  speech,  imagine 
What  language  I  should  use. 

Cleo.  Against  thyself. 
Thv  malice  cannot  reach  me. 

Timag.  How  ? 

Cleo.  So,  brother, 
'iliouj^h  you  join  in  the  dialogue  to  accuse  me: 
What  I  have  done,  I'll  justiiy;  ar.d  these  favours 
W  hich,  you  presume,  will  taint  me  in  my  honour, 
'J  hough  jealousy  use  all  her  eyes  to  spy  out 
One  stain  in  my  behaviour,  or  envy, 
As  many  t(mgues  to  wuund  it,  shall  appear 
My  best  p^•rfections.     I'or,  to  the  wor;d, 
1  can  in  my  deience  allege  such  reasons. 
As  my  accusers  shall  siand  dumb  to  hear  them ; 
When  in  his  fetters  this  man's  worth  and  v  ir!ues, 
But  truly  told,  shjll  shame  your  boasted  glories, 
Which  fortune  claims  a  share  in. 

Timag.  'I'he  base  villain 
Shall  never  live  to  hear  it.  [Draws  his  sword, 

Cleo.  Murder!  help! 
Through  me  you  shall  pass  to  him. 

Enter  AncniDAMVs,  Diphim'S,  and  Ofiicers. 

Archid.  What's  the  matier? 
On  whom  is  your  sword  diawn  ?  Are  you  a  judge? 
Or  else  ambitious  of  the  hangman  s  office, 
]iefore  it  be  design 'd  you  \   Vou  are  boid,  loo ; 
Unhand  my  (laugiiier. 

Least.  She's  my  valour's  pri^e.  |  urg 

Archid.  With  her  consent,  not  otherwise.  You  may 
Your  title  in  the  court ;  if  it  pro-e  good, 
Possess  her  freelv.     Guard  him  safely  off  too. 

Timag.   \'ou'll  hear  me,  sir? 

Archid.  If  you  have  aught  to  say. 
Deliver  it  in  jmblic  ;  all  shall  find 
A  just  judge  of  Timoleon. 


• jiy  ffiis  hias, 

From   nie    a    v.i-iu    bi>unty,]     Meaniiij;,    1    pri!«iuiie,  to 
Pisaiidcr  ;  fur  »hv  had  j-iven  o..c  tv»  LcostHtn**  l)tiun:. 
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Diph.  You  must 
Of  force  now  use  your  patience. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Timagorus  and  LeostJiene\ 

Timag.  Vengeance  rather! 
Whirlwinds  of  rage  possess  me  :  you  are  wrong'd 
Beyond  a  stoic  sufferance ;  yet  you  stand 
As  you  were  rooted. 

Leost.  I  feel  something  here, 
That  boldly  tells  me,  all  the  love  and  service 
I  pay  Cleora  is  another's  due, 
And  therefore  cannot  prosper. 

Timag.  Melancholy ; 
Which  now  you  must  not  yield  to. 

Leost.  'Tis  apparent : 
In  fact  your  sister's  innocent,  however 
Changed  by  her  violent  will. 

Timag.  If  you  believe  so. 
Follow  the  chase  still ;  and  in  open  court 
Plead  your  own  interest :  we  shall  find  the  judge 
Our  friend,  I  fear  not. 

Leost.  Something  I  shall  say, 
But  what 

Timag.  Collect  yourself  as  we  walk  thither. 

[  Exeunt. 


SCENE  ni.—The  Court  of  Justice. 
£ntcr  TiMOLEON,  Archidamus,  Cleora,  and  Officers. 

Timol.   'Tis  wonderous  strange  !    nor  can  it  fall 
The  reach  of  my  belief,  a  slave  should  be       [within 
The  owner  of  a  temperance  which  this  age 
■Can  hardly  parallel  in  freeborn  lords. 
Or  kings  proud  of  their  purple. 

Archid.  'Tis  most  true  ; 
And,  though  at  first  it  did  appear  a  fable, 
All  circumstances  meet  to  give  it  credit; 
Which  works  so  on  me,  that  I  am  compell'd 
To  be  a  suitor,  not  to  be  denied, 
He  may  have  equal  hearing. 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  graced  me 
With  the  title  of  your  mistress* ;  but  my  fortune 
Is  so  far  distant  from  command,  that  I 
Lay  by  the  power  you  gave  me,  and  plead  humbly 
For  the  preserver  of  my  fame  and  honour. 
And  pray  you,  sir,  in  charity  believe, 
That  since  J  had  ability  of  speech. 
My  tongue  has  been  so  much  inured  to  truth, 
I  know  not  how  to  lie. 

Timol.  I'll  rather  doubt 
The  oracles  of  the  gods,  than  question  what 
Your  innocence  delivers ;  and,  as  far 
As  justice  and  mine  honour  can  give  way, 
He  shall  have  favour.     Bring  him  in  unbound : 

[Exeunt  Officers. 
And  though  Leosthenes  may  challenge  from  me, 
For  his  late  worthy  service,  credit  to 
All  things  he  can  allege  in  his  own  cause, 
MaruUo,  so,  I  think,  you  call  his  name. 
Shall  find  I  do  reserve  one  ear  for  him. 


•  Cleo.  Sir  you  graced  me 

With  the  title  of  your  mistreu;]  This  alludes  to  the  re- 
qnest  in  the  first  act,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  wear 
her  colourt.  In  tiiose  days  <.f  gullantry,  I  mean  tliose  of 
Massinger,  not  certainly,  thoseof  Tiinolt^on,  to  wear  a  lady's 
colours,  that  is,  a  scarf,  or  a  riband,  taken  from  her  person, 
wu  to  become  her  authorised  champion  and  servant. 


Enter  Cleon,  Asotus,   Diphilus,   Olympia,  and 

CORISCA. 

To  let  in  mercy.  Sit,  and  take  your  y)laces  ; 
The  light  of  this  fair  virgin  first  determined, 
Your  bondmen  shall  be  censured*. 

Cleon.   With  all  rigour. 
We  do  expect. 

Coris.  Temper'd,  I  say,  with  mercy. 

Enter  at  one  door,   Leosthenes  and  J'imacoras  ;    at 
the  other.  Officers  with  Pisander  a//d  Timand»^a. 

Timol.  Your  hand,  Lecsthenes  :  I  cannot  doubt 
You,  that  have  been  victorious  in  the  war. 
Should,  in  a  combat  fought  with  words,  come  off 
But  with  assured  triumph. 

Leost.  jNIy  deserts,  sir. 
If,  without  arrogance,  I  may  style  them  such. 
Arm  me  from  doubt  and  fear.  ^ 

Timol.  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 
Nor  be  thou  daunted  (howsoe'er  thy  fortune 
Has  mark'd  thee  out  a  slave)  to  speak  thy  merits: 
For  virtue,  though  in  rags,  mav  challenge  mc^re 
Than  vice,  set  off  with  all  tlie  trim  of  greatness. 

Pism.  I  hail  rather  fall  under  so  just  a  judge, 
Than  be  acquitted  by  a  man  corrupt 
And  partial  in  his  censure. 

Arch'd.  Note  his  language  ; 
It  relishes  of  better  breeding  than 
His  present  state  dares  promise. 

Timol.  1  observe  it. 
Place  the  f;iir  lady  in  the  midst,  that  both, 
Looking  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  pri/.e 
They  are  to  plead  for,  may,  from  the  fair  object, 
Teach  Hermes  eloquence. 

Leost.  Am  I  fallen  so  low  ? 
My  birth,  mv  honour,  and  what's  dearest  to  me. 
My  love,  and  witness  of  my  love,  my  service, 
So  undervalued,  that  1  must  contend 
With  one,  where  my  excess  of  glory  must 
Make  his  o'erthrow  a  conquest?  Shall  my  fulness 
Supply  defects  in  such  a  thing,  that  never 
Knew  any  thing  but  want  and  emptiness. 
Give  him  a  name,  and  keep  it  such,  from  this 
Unequal  competition?  If  my  pride. 
Or  any  bold  assurance  of  my  worth, 
Has  pluck'd  this  mountain  of  disgrace  upon  me, 
I  am  justly  punish'd,  and  submit ;  but  if 
I  have  been  modest,  and  esteem'd  myself 
More  injured  in  the  tribute  of  the  praise. 
Which  no  desert  of  mine,  prized  by  self-love. 
Ever  exacted,  may  this  cause  and  minute 
For  ever  be  fogotten.     1  dwell  long 
Upon  mine  anger,  and  now  turn  to  you. 
Ungrateful  fair  one;  and,  since  you  are  such, 
'Tis  lawful  for  me  to  proclaim  myself. 
And  what  1  have  deserved. 

Cleo.  Neglect,  and  scorn 
From  me,  for  this  proud  vaunt. 

Leost.   You  nourish,  lady, 
Your  own  dishonour  in  this  harsh  re])ly. 
And  almost  prove  what  some  hold  of  your  sex  , 
You  are  all  made  up  of  passion  :   for,  if  reason 
Or  judgment  could  find  entertainment  with  you, 

•  Your  bondmen  shall  be  censured.]  i.  e.  jndued.  To 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recurriu"^  to  this  word,  ahuui  whii  h 
more  than  .Mirticieiit  has  been  writlin,  it  may  be  proper  lo 
observe,  that  our  ancestors  used  f«»/i»»*re  precisely  as  we  now 
do  judgment:  sometimes  for  a  quality  of  the  miud,  and 
sometimes  for  a  judicial  deterniiuatiuu. 
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Or  that  you  would  distinguish  of  tlje  objects 

You  look  on,  in  a  true  glass,  not  seduced 

By  the  false  light  of  your  too  violent  will, 

I  sliould  not  need  to  plead  for  that  which  you 

With  jov  should  offer.     Is  inv  high  birth  a  blemish  ? 

Or  does  my  wealth,  which  all  the  vain  expense 

Of  women  cannot  waste,  breed  I  athing  in  you? 

The  honours  1  can  call  mine  owri,  thought  scandals? 

Am  I  deform 'd,  or,  for  my  father's  sins, 

Mulcted  by  nature?   If  you  interpret  these 

As  crimes,  'tis  fit  I  should  yield  up  myself 

Most  miserably  guilty.     But,  perhaps, 

(Which  yet  I  would  not  credit,)  you  have  seen 

This  gallant  pitch  the  bar,  or  bear  a  burthen 

Would  crack  the  shoulders  of  a  weaker  bondman ; 

Or  any  other  boisterous  exercise. 

Assuring  a  strong  back  to  satisfy 

Your  loose  desires,  insatiate  as  the  grave 

Cleo.  You  are  foul-mouth'd. 

Archill.  lU-manner'd  too. 

Leost.  I  speak 
In  the  way  of  supposition,  and  entreat  you, 
With  all  the  fervour  of  a  constant  lover, 
That  you  would  free  yourself  from  these  aspersions, 
Or  any  imputation  black-tongued  slander 
Could  throw  on  your  unspotted  virgin  whiteness: 
To  which  there  is  no  easier  way,  than  by 
Vouchsafing  him  your  favour, — him,  to  whom, 
Next  to  the  general,  and  the  gods  and  fautors*. 
The  country  owes  her  safety. 

Ttmnfi.  Are  you  stupid  ? 
'Slight,  leap  into  his  arms,  and  there  ask  pardon — 
Oh  !  you  expect  vour  slave's  reply  ;  no  doubt 
We  shall  have  a  fine  oration  :   I  will  teach 
My  spaniel  to  howl  in  sw  eeter  language. 
And  keep  a  better  method. 

Arclii'i,  You  forget 
The  dignity  of  the  place. 

Dipk.  Silence ! 

TimoL  [ToFisander.']  Speak  boldly. 

Pisfin.  'Tis  your  authority  gives  me  a  tongue, 
I  should  be  dumb  else  ;  and  I  am  secure, 
I  cannot  clothe  my  thoughts,  and  just  defence, 
In  such  an  abject  phrase,  but  'twill  appear 
Equal,  if  not  above  my  low  condition. 
I  net^d  no  bombast  language,  stolen  from  such 
As  make  nobility  from  prodigious  terms 
The  hearers  understand  not  ;  I  bring  wilh  me 
No  wealth  to  boast  of;  neither  can  I  number 
Uncertain  fortune's  favours  wiih  my  merits; 
1  dare  not  force  affection,  or  presume 
To  censure  her  discretion,  that  looks  on  me 
Asa  weak  man,  and  not  her  fancy's  idol. 
How  I  have  loved,  and  how  much  1  have  sufTer'd, 
And  with  what  pleasure  undergone  the  burthen 
O'  my  ambitious  hopes,  (in  aiming  at 
The  glad  possession  of  a  haj)piness, 
The  abstract  of  all  goodness  in  mankind 
Can  at  no  part  deserve,)  with  my  confession 
Of  mine  own  wants,  is  all  that  can  plead  for  me. 
But  if  that  pure  desires,  not  blended  with 


•  Next  to  the  general,  and  the  gods  and  fautors,]  So  read 
both  the  quartos:  the  inoderii  rriitors  not  knowing  what  to 
tii»]ie  of  the  gods  andj'antore,  (wlnch,  in  tlie  lantrnage  of 
the  autlior,  nuans  the  favouring  god?),  accomniodale  the 
line  to  their  own  conctpiions  with  wondrous  lacility,  and 
lead : 

Next  to  the  general,  and  to  the  god*, 
Alas  i  for  Massiugcr. 
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f'oul  thoughts,  that,  like  a  river,  keeps  his  course 
Retaining  still  the  clearness  of  the  spring 
Fiom  whence  it  took  beginning,  may  be  thought 
Worthy  acceptance ;  then  1  dare  rise  up, 
And  tell  this  gay  man  to  his  teeth,  I  never 
Durst  doubt  her  constancy,  that,  like  a  rock. 
Beats  off  temptations,  as  that  mocks  the  fury 
Of  the  proud  waves  ;  nor,  from  my  jealous  fears, 
Question  that  goodness  to  which,  as  an  altar 
Of  all  perfection,  he  that  truly  loved 
v^hould  rather  bring  a  sacrifice  of  s^^rvice, 
Tlian  raze  it  with  the  engines  of  suspicion : 
Of  wliich,  when  he  can  wash  an  -i^thiop  white, 
Leosthenes  may  hope  to  free  himself"; 
But,  till  then,  never. 

Timag.  Bold,  presumptuous  villain  ! 

Pisun.  I  will  j;o  further,  and  niiike  good  upon  him 
r  the  pride  of  all  his  honours,  birth,  and  fortunes, 
He's  more  unworthy  than  myself. 

Leo.^t.  Thou  liest.  [decided, 

TiTuag.  Confute  him  with  a  whip,  and,  the  doubt 
Punish  him  with  a  halter. 

Phii7i.  O  the  gods  ! 
My  ribs,  though  maHe  of  brass,  cannot  contain 
My  heart,  swollen  big  with  rage.    The  lie! — a  whip! 
Let  fury  then  disperse  these  clouds,  in  w  hich 
I    long   have   march'd    disguised*;    ITIirows  off  hii 
disgiiise.~\  that,  when  they  know  [horror 

Whom    they    have    injured,   they   may    faint   with 
Of  my  revenge,  which,  wretched  men,  expect, 
As  sure  as  fate,  to  suffer. 

Leost.  Ha  !  Pisander ! 

Ttmag.  'Tis  the  bold  Theban  ! 

Asot,  There's  no  hope  for  me  then  : 
I  thought  I  should  liave  put  in  for  a  .share, 
And  borne  Cleora  from  them  both  ;  but  now 
This  stanger  looks  so  terrible,  that  1  dare  not 
So  much  as  look  on  her. 

Pisan.   Now  as  myself. 
Thy  equal  at  thy  best,  Leosthenes. 
For  you,  Timagoras,  praise  heaven  you  were  born 
Cleora's  brother,  'tis  your  safest  aniiour. 
But  I  lose  time, —  The  base  lie  ca>t  tipon  me, 
I  thus  return :  Thou  art  a  perjured  man, 
False,  and  perfidious,  and  hast  made  a  tender 
Of  love  and  service  to  this  lady,  when 
Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any,  can  hear  witness. 
That  thou  wert  not  thine  own  :  for  proof  of  this, 
Look  better  on  this  virgin,  and  consider, 
This  Persian  shape  laid  by  },  and  she  appearing 
In  a  Greekish  dress,  such  as  wlien  first  you  saw  hei 
If  she  resemble  not  Pisander's  sister, 
One  call'd  Statilia  ? 

leost.  'Tis  the  same     my  guilt 
So  chokes  my  spirits,  I  cannot  deny 
My  falsehood,  nor  excuse  it. 

Pisan.  This  is  she, 
To  whom  thou  wert  contracted  •  this  the  lady. 
That,  when  thou  wert  my  prisoner,  f\urly  taken 


*  Let  fury  then  disperse  these  clouds  in  which 
J  long   have    maich'd  disguised;]    The    old    copies  re» 
mash'd;  but   this  sfenis   so  unworthy  ol  the  author,  that 
liave  not  scrupled  to  place  the  other  w«.rd  Onanh'd)  in   th», 
text.     I    believe    Was^iafter    had    the    fust  JEnt'iA  in    hia 
thoughts. 

t  This  Persian  shape  laid  by,}  i.  e.  this  Persian  dren  | 
a  term  borrowed  from  lh<»  lirini^-rooni  of  ihe  theatres.  la 
the  list  of  dramatis  persoi  jb  prefixed  to  the  Virgin  Afartvr, 
Harpax  is  said  to  be,  "  an  evil  spiri  fcUawiag  TboCfldlaa 
in  the  Mha^pe  (h*h\x)  of  a  sc   -ctary.'' 
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THE    BOJNIDMAN. 


[Acr  V 


In  the  Spartan  war,  that  begg'd  thy  liberty, 
And  with  it  gave  herself  to  thee,  ungrateful ! 

StatiL  No  more,  sir,  I  entreat  you  :  I  perceive 
True  sorrow  in  his  looks,  and  a  consent 
To  make  me  reparation  in  mine  honour ; 
And  then  I  am  most  happy. 

Pisan.  The  wrong  done  he" 
Drew  me  from  Thebes,  with  a  full  intent  to  till  thee; 
But  this  fair  object  met  me  in  my  fury, 
And  quite  disarm 'd  me.     Being  denied  to  have  her, 
By  you,  my  lord  Archidaraus,  and  not  able 
To  live  far  from  her  ;  love,  the  mistress  of 
All  quaint  devices,  prompted  me  to  treat 
With  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  as  a  pirate,  sold  me 
For  a  slave  to  you,  my  lord,  and  gave  my  sister 
As  a  present  to  Cleora. 

TimoL  Strange  meanders ! 

Pis'vu  There  how  I  bare  myself,  needs  no  relation ; 
But,  if  so  fiir  descending  from  the  height 
Of  my  then  flourishing  fortunes,  to  the  lowest 
Condition  of  a  man,  to  have  means  only 
To  feed  my  eye  with  the  sight  of  what  I  honour'd  j 
The  dangers  too  I  underwent,  the  sufferings; 
The  clearness  of  my  interest ;  may  deserve 
A  noble  recompense  in  your  lawful  favour ; 
Now  'tis  apparent  that  Leosthenes 
Can  claim  no  interest  in  you,  you  may  please 
To  think  upon  my  service. 

Cleo.  Sir,  my  want 
Of  power  to  satisfy  so  great  a  debt, 
Makes  me  accuse  my  fortune :  but  if  that 
Out  of  the  bounty  of  your  mind,  you  think 
A  free  surrender  of  myself  full  payment, 
I  glndly  tender  it. 

Archid.  With  my  consent  too, 
All  injuries  forgotten. 

Timag.  I  will  study, 
In  my  future  service,  to  deserve  your  favour. 
And  good  opinion. 

Least.   1  bus  I  gladly  fee 
This  advocate  to  plead  for  me.  [^lussing  Statilia. 

Pisan.  You  will  find  me 
An  easy  judge.     When  1  have  yielded  reasons 
Of  your  bondmen's  lalling  off  from  their  obedience. 
Then  after,  as  you  please,  determine  of  me. 
I  found  their  natures  apt  to  mutiny 
From  your  too  cruel  usage,  and  made  trial 
How  far  they  might  be  wrought  on  ;  to  instruct  you 
To  look  with  more  yjrevention  and  care 
To  what  they  may  hereafter  undertake 
Upon  the  like  occasions.     The  hurt's  little 
They  have  committed,  nor  was  ever  cure 
But  with  some  pain  effected.     I  confess. 
In  hope  to  force  a  grant  of  fair  Cleora. 
I  urged  them  to  defVnd  ihe  town  against  you : 
Nor  liad  the  terror  of  your  whips,  but  that 
I  was  preparing  for  defence  elsewhere, 
So  soon  got  entrance*  :  in  this  I  am  guilty ; 
Now,  as  you  please,  your  censure. 

Timol.  Bring  them  in  ; 
And,  though  you've  given  me  power,  I  do  entreat 
Such  as  have  undergone  their  insolence. 
It  may  not  be  offensive  though  1  study 


•  Nor  had  the  terror  of  your  whipt,  but  that 

J  woM  preparing  for  defence  elsewhere, 

So  toon  got  entrance:]  I  am  pUased  with  lhi»,  because  it 
look^  as  if  tiie  autlior  was  sensible  of  tlie  improbability  of 
Ihe  circiiinsmnce.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  defective  pari  of 
(his  beautiful  itory. 


Pity,  more  than  revenge. 

Cor  is.  'Twill  best  become  you. 

Clean.   I  must  consent. 

Asot.   For  me,  I'll  find  a  time 
To  be  revenged  hereafter. 

Enter  Gracculo,    Cimbrio,   Poliprhon,    Zantiiia^ 
and  the  rest,  iiith  halters  about  their  necks. 

Grnc.  Give  me  leave  ; 
I'll  speak  for  all. 

Timol.  What  canst  thou  say,  to  hinder 
The  course  of  justice? 

Grac.  Nothing. — You  m;.y  see 
We  are  prepared  for  hanging,  and  confess 
We  have  deserved  it :  our  most  humble  suit  is, 
We  may  not  twice  be  executed. 

Timol.  Twice ! 
How  mean'st  thou  ? 

Grnc.  At  the  gallows  first,  and  after  in  a  ballad 
Sung  to  some  villanous  tune.     There  are  ten-groat 

rhymers 
About  the  town,  grown  fat  on  these  occasions. 
Let  but  a  chapel  fall,  or  a  street  be  fired*, 
A  foolish  lover  hang  himself  for  pure  love. 
Or  any  such  like  accident,  and,  before  [made. 

They  are  cold  in  their  graves,  some  damn'd  ditty's 
Which  makes  their  ghosts  walk. — Let  the  state  take 
For  the  redress  of  this  abuse,  recording  [order 

'Twas  done  by  my  advice,  and,  for  my  part, 
I'll  cut  as  clean  a  caper  from  the  ladder. 
As  ever  merry  Greek  did. 

Timoi.  Yet  I  think 
You  would  shew  more  activity  to  delight 
Your  master  for  a  pardon. 

Grac.  0  !  I  would  dance 
As  I  were  all  air  and  fire.  \^Caper$, 

Timol.  And  ever  be 
Obedient  and  humble  ; 

Grnc.  As  his  spaniel. 
Though  lie  kick'd  me  for  exercise ;  and  the  like 
1  promise  for  all  the  rest. 

•  Let  hut  a  ehapel  fall,  or  a  street  be  firt-d,  &c.]  There 
is  much  p,oi>d  hiimonr,  as  well  as  truth,  in  lliese  remarks. 
They  are,  it  must  be  c()nfes>ed,  strangely  out  of  lime,  and 
still  more  strangely  out  of  place  ;  bnt  the  readers  of  our  old 
dramaiists  must  be  prepared  to  overlook  these  anomalies. 

Much  of  the  wit,  and  more,  perlMps,  of  the  interest,  of 
our  old  dramas,  is  irreirievabiy  lost  througli  our  iifiiorance 
of  collateral  circumstances.  A  tliou^and  lenip'-rary  allu- 
sions are  received  with  iuditferenoe,  or  perhaps  escape  us 
altogether,  which  evcited  the  strongest  sensaiiciis  of  plea.«ure 
ami  pain  in  the  bosoms  of  onr  ancestors.  This  pl.iy  was 
performed  for  the  fir.<it  lime,  December  3,  I6"23;  and  on  the 
24th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  a  chape/.,  or.  as  the  cou- 
tiuuafor  of  Stow  calls  it,  a  chamber  felt  down  "in  Huns- 
den  House,  in  Ihe  Black  Frynrs,  where  was  assembled  abovij 
three  hundred  men,  women,  and  jouths,  to  hear  a  Ilomane 
Cathdicque  priest  preach,  in  which  fall  was  sl.iine  the 
preacher,  and  almost  one  hundred  of  his  auditory,  and  well 
nigh  as  many  nsore  hurt."  Immediately  alter  this,  follows 
an  at  tide  oi  firing  a  street.  "  Wednesday,  the  I'illi  of  No- 
vember, l«»23,  one  of  the  warehouses  of  Sir  W.  Cockayne," 
'n  name  familiar  to  Massinger,)  "  kni.:ht,  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, in  Broad  Street,  took  ^re  in  the  evening,  and  ceased 
not  till  two  o' the  clock  the  next  morning,  in  which  sp.ice 
it  burnt  his  whole  hous<-,  and  three  of  his  neighbour's  hou>es, 
to  the  cnat  danger  and  damage  of  many  neere  inhabitant:)," 
&c.— Annates,  p.  lO.J'),  ed.  I6.JI. 

These  ap()0-ite  references,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  prove,  I  ihink.  that  the  tragical  evt-ms  in 
Graccido's  speeci<  were  not  the  suggestions  of  fancy.  The 
foolixh  lover,  who  hung  himself /or  pure  love,  was,  perhaps, 
beneath   the    notice   of  the  Chronicler ;  but    I    suspect   that, 

if  we  could  have  recourse  to  the  d d  ditties  of  the  day, 

wc  should  fin  I  his  melancholy  siory  to  be  no  less  real  thaa 
the  other  un.orlunate  occurrences 


Scene  III.] 


THE  BONDMAN. 


1V9 


Timol.  Rise  then,  you  have  it. 
All  the  Slaves.  'I'iinoleon  !  Timoleon  ! 
Timol.  Cease  these  clamours. 
And  now,  the  >var  being  ended  to  our  wishes, 


•  Massingor  never  vrJtej  with  more  effect,  than  when  he 
"ombiiits  his  own  fancy  with  somewhat  of  real  history.  In 
this  c^se,  llie  reader  will  not  expect  that  the  history  shoiihl 
proceed  in  a  regular  order,  or  without  the  a<lini*.sioii  of  fo- 
rei!|:u  incidents,  or  that  it  shoidd  maintain  to  the  end,  the 
commanding  interest  with  wiiich  it  begins.  It  is  eno(ii;h 
for  Massinger,  if  he  can  secure  attention  at  the  outset, 
thrciigh  the  remembrance  of  some  important  event,  and 
if,  under  cover  of  this,  he  can  prepare  llie  part  which  ima- 
gination is  to  supply.  It  is  on  these  principles  he  has 
proceeded  in  'J'he  llondman,  and  prcdnced  a  piece  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  is  at  once  stately  and  playful,  im- 
pressive and  lender.  He  matures  the  love,  under  cover  of 
tiie  history  ;  till  at  length  the  interest  changes,  and  the  his- 
tory becomes  subordinate  to  the  love. 

The  character's  are  drawn  with  much  variety  and  interest; 
the  modest  gravity  and  self  command  of  'i'imoleoii  well 
agree  with  the  ancient  desciiptions  of  tlie  man,  from  whose 
mouth  nihil  unquain  insolens,  neque  (jioriosum  exilt;  and 
our  admiration  »)f  the  heroic  Pisander,  who  cannot  appear 
in  his  proper  character  till  towards  the  conclusion,  is  skil- 
fully excited  by  early  notices,  apparently  incidental,  of  his 
great  powers  of  body,  his  language,  sentiments,  &c.,  far 
above  his  supposed  condition.  His  >>gnal  t»iiiperance,  the 
charm  which  wins  the  pure  Cleora,  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  unreasonable  distrust  and  jealousy  of  Leostiienes,  who, 
liowever,  observes,  with  much  self  complacencx ,  while  he 
mars  his  own  happiness  by  his  impatience,  that  women  have 
bill  little  judgment,  and  are  mostly  made  up  of  passion  !  It 
maybe  remarked  here,  that  Massinger  seems  fond  of  punish- 
ing his  men  for  undue  suspicions  and  aiarms  in  mait^rs  of 
love;  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  metlioils  he  takes  to  exalt 
the  character  of  his  females,  au<l  to  exhibit,  as  in  Cleora, 
the  complete  ascendency  of  c  lastity  over  jealousy.  Other 
m  rks  of  his  nccnstomed  man  igemeiit  apf.e.ir  in  this  play. 
H.'  is  fond  i>f  fiilhlling  expressions  in  a  ^»  use  not  intended 
by  the  speakers.  Timai;oras  imcoiiscionsly  siys,  that  Pi- 
sander  was  "  bought  for  his  sister's  ser.vice  ;"  and  Arclii- 
da '.as  tills  him  treat  her  with  pinicular  "  care  and  reve- 
rence," the  very  circumstance  which  gains  her  atteclioiis. 
In  The  Duke  of  Milan  too,  .Slorza  and  Maicelia  wish  that, 
after  a  liie  of  unvaried  happiness,  "  one  grave  may  receive 
them  ;"  and  they  are  buried  together,  after  she  has  f.dlen 
by  his  hand.     He  is  fund  of  reserving  some  injured  person^ 


And  such  as  went  the  pilcrriraage  of  love, 
}Iappy  in  full  fruition  of  their  hope, 
'Tis  lawful,  thanks  paid  to  the  ])owers  divine, 
To  drown  our  cares   in  honest  mirth  and  wine. 


[^Exeuni* 


whose  late  appearance  inay  justify  what  has  been  done,  and 
hasten  the  conclusion  oi  the  plot.  He  reserves  Staiilia 
for  the  sake  of  vindicating  I'isander,  and  reiiiinds  us  of  Ku- 
genia,  whose  wrongx  explain  the  vengeance  o(  Fidncir^eo. 
He  is  also  fond  of  tin  owing  his  lovers  into  diihciilties,  by 
confessing  their  attachment,  while  th«).se  who  are  inieieFted 
in  opposing  it,  listen  from  behind.  Cleora  precipitates  her 
expiesjions  of  kindness  for  Pisander,  that  her  family  may 
be  enraged  at  the  discovery.  And  a  similar  contrivance  will 
by  and  by  strike  the  reader,  in  the  plot  of  The  Heneyadot 
wl-.ere  Donusa  and  Vilelli  are  overheard  by  Asainbeg  and 
Mustapha. 

The  ludicrous  characters  are  not  without  their  merit, 
always  excepting  the  licentiousness  which  stains  them  ;  licen- 
tiousness, however,  which,  lorlimately,  i.s  neither  spirited 
nor  attractive.  The  slaves  turned  masters,  "  frtt  their  hour" 
in  their  new  dignity  with  becoming  insolence.  It  is  a  tine 
stroke  of  nature  which  Plautus  has  given  to  one  of  his 
slaves:  suddenly  growing  rich,  and  lajing  the  plan  of  his 
fnlnre  enjoyments,  he  determines  to  have  shoes  of  his 
own : 

domum  insiruam,  agrum,  cedes,  mancipia. 

Ruilens,  Act,  IV.  sc.  ii. 
If  Massinger  is  to  be  suspected  of  pol.tical  a  lusions,  this 
play  betrays  l.ini.    The  character  of  Gisco  the  adn.iial  d<KS 
not  suit  him,  but  agrees  very  well  with  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham : 

" a  raw  young  fellow, 

One  never  tr.iin'd  in  arms,  but  rather  fashion'd 
To  tilt  with  ladies'  lips,  than  crack  a  lance,"  &c. 
The  "  green  heads  that  determine  of  the  state  ov»t  their 
cups,"  *cc.,  were  now  in  possession  of  all  power,  and  playing 
their  wiMest  .«chemes.  And  towards  the  en""  of  ihe  reign 
of  James,  (the  date  of  tl  is  p'ay,)  it  might  well  be  eahl,  Ly 
the  friends  to  the  safety  of  their  country  : 

" in  this  plenty 

And  fat  of  peace,  your  yoting  men  ne'er  were  ''ain'd 

In  martial  discipline  ;  and  your  ships  unrigg'd 

Rot  in  the  harbour  " ■ 

One  of  those  fHends  of  his  country  was  Massing*    :  and   it 
is   liardly   possible   to   point  out,  in   any  writer,      cient  or 
modern,  a  finer  strain  of  patriotism  amidst   the   |     -'ic  dan 
ger,  than  that  which  animates  the  last  scene  ol  t'      fast  ac 
1)r.  laEL/iND. 


THE    KENEGADO. 


Thb  Rkneoado.]  This  tragi-comedy,  <br  so  Massinger  terms  it,  appears  from  the  office-book  of  the 
master  of  the  revels,  to  have  been  first  jjroduced  on  the  stage,  April  17th,  1624  :  it  was  not  given  *a  th? 
public  till  several  years  after, — the  entry  in  the  stationers'  register  bearing  date  March  6th,  1629-30. 

The  story,  though  wild  and  extravagant,  is  not  all,  perhaps,  invention  ;  the  pirates  of  Tunis  and  Algiers 
ravaged  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  at  pleasure  ;  and  the  Spanish  and  Italian  writers  of 
those  days  are  full  of  adventures  similar  to  this  belore  us  ;  some  of  which  were  undoubtedly  founded  in 
fact. 

The  language  and  ideas  of  this  play  are  Ljtrictly  catholic  ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  with  the  public  ;  and  even  the  modest  author  speaks  of  its  merits  with  some  degree  of  compla- 
cency.    It  was  not,  however,  reprinted. 

It  is  said,  in  the  title-page,  to  have  been  "  often  acted  by  the  queen's  majesties  servants,  at  the  private 
play-house  in  Drury  Lane."  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1618,  (as  Mr.  Malone  inform?  me,)  the 
players  ft  this  house  were  called,  the  Ladij  Elizabeth's  servants,  (i.  e.  James's  daughter,  then  married  to  the 
Paisgrave,)  although  she  was  not  in  England  :  but  after  the  marriat^e  of  Charles,  they  took  the  name  of  the 
qneett's  servants ;  i.  e.  of  Henrietta  Maria.  Tlie  denomination,  therefore,  in  the  litle-page  of  the  old  play, 
alludes  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  not  to  that  of  its  "allowance  ;"  when,  as  appears  from  the  first 
edition  of  The  Bondman,  16'<{4,  the  players  were  still  in  possession  of  the  former  appellation. 


TO   THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

GEORGE    HAEDING, 

BARON   BERKELEY,   OF   BERKELEY   CASTLE,  AND   KNIGHT  OF  THE 
HONOURABLE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH*. 

My  Good  Lord, 

To  be  honoured  for  old  nobility,  or  hereditary  titles,  is  not  alone  proper  to  yourself,  but  to  some  few  of  your 
rank,  who  may  challenge  the  like  privilege  with  you  :  but  in  our  age  to  vouchsafe  (as  you  have  often  done) 
a  n-ady  hand  to  raise  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  contemned  sons  of  the  muses ;  such  as  would  not  suffer  the 
glorious  fire  of  poesy  to  be  wholly  extinguished,  is  so  remarkable  and  peculiar  to  your  lordship,  that  with  a 
full  vote  and  suffrage,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  dramatic  poem  is  yours, 
and  almost  without  a  rival.  I  despair  not  therefore,  but  that  my  ambition  to  present  my  service  in  this  kind, 
may  in  your  clemency  meet  with  a  gentle  interpretation.  Confirm  it,  my  good  lord,  in  your  gracious  accept- 
ance of  this  trifle ;  in  which,  if  I  were  not  confident  there  are  some  pieces  worthy  the  perusal,  it  should 
have  been  taught  an  humbler  flight ;  and  the  writer,  your  countryman,  never  yet  made  happy  in  your  notice 
and  favour,  had  not  made  this  an  advocate  to  plead  lor  his  admission  among  such  as  are  wholly  and  sincerely 
devoted  to  your  service.  1  may  live  to  tender  my  humble  thankfulness  in  some  higher  strain  ;  and  till  then, 
comfort  myself  with  hope,  that  you  descend  from  your  height  to  receive 

Your  honour's  commanded  servant, 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


•  He  was  marte  a  kniRht  of  ihe  bath  at  the  creation  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  November  4,  1516:  three  yeara  after 
he  tucc«:vdt'(J  his  grandtalher,  Ueiiiy,  cltveiilh  Lord  Berkeley. 
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AsAMBEG*,  vtcerou  of  Tunis, 
MusTAPHA,  haiha  of  Aleppo, 
ViTEi-Li,  a  Venetian  stntUman, 

disguised  as  a  merchant ^ 
Fhancisco,  a  Jesuit, 
Antonio  Grimaldi,  tht  Rene- 

gado, 
Carazie,  an  timurh, 
Gazet,  servant  to  Vitelli, 
Aga. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Act  on'  Nameg. 
John  Blanye. 
John  Sumner. 

Mich.  Bowyer. 
Wm.  Reignalds. 

Wm.  Allen. 
Wm.  Robins. 
Ed.  Shakerley. 


ActoTif  Namt»» 


Capiaga. 

Janizaries. 

Master. 

Boatswain. 

Sailors. 

A  Gaoler. 


Turks. 


Donusa,  niece  to  Amurath, 
Paulina,  sister  to  Vitelli, 
Manto,  servaiit  to  Donusa. 


Ed.  Rogers. 
Theo.  Boumv 


SCENE,  Tunis. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  J.— A  Street  near  the  Bazar. 
Enter  Vitelli,  and  Gazet. 

Vitel.  You  have  hired  a  shop,  then  ? 

Gaz.  Yes,  sir ;  and  our  wares, 
Though  brittle  as  a  maidenhead  at  sixteen, 
Are  safe  unladen  ;  not  a  crystal  crack'd. 
Or  china  dish  needs  soldering  ;  our  choice  pictures, 
As  they  came  from  the  workman,  without  blemish : 
And  I  have  studied  speeches  for  each  piece, 
And,  in  a  thrifty  tone,  to  sell  them  oft'. 
Will  swear  by  Mahomet  and  Termagantf, 
That  this  is  mistress  to  the  great  Uuke  of  Florence, 
That,  niece  to  old  King  Pepin,  and  a  third. 
An  Austrian  princess  by  her  Roman  nose, 
lloweVr  my  conscience  tells  me  they  are  figures 
Of  bawds  and  common  courtezans  in  Venice. 

Vitel.  You  make  no  scruple   of  an  oath,  then? 

Gaz.  Fie,  sir ! 
'Tis  out  of  my  indentures  ;  I  am  bound  there 
To  swear  for  my  master's  profit,  as  securely 
As  your  intelligencer  $  must  for  his  prince. 


*  Or,  as  we  sliotild  now  say,  Hassan  Bey. 

f  Will  swear  by  Mahomet  and  Terinagant,]  Dr.  Percy, 
in  his  remarks  oh  the  ancieiil  ballad  of  King  Estmere, 
»ays,  tliat  Termagant  is  the  name  given  by  the  authors  ot" 
the  old  romances  to  the  god  oi  the  Saracens :  and  as  he  was 
generally  repre<ente<1  as  a  very  furious  beinx»  the  word 
termagant  was  applied  to  any  person  of  a  turbulent  out- 
rageous disposition,  though  at  present  it  is  appropriated  to 
the  female  sex.     M.  AfASON. 

I  have  retained  a  part  of  this  note,  though  there  is  little 
In  it.  Our  zealous  ancestors,  who  were  somewhat  of  Sir 
Andrew's  way  of  thinking,  and  cordially  disposed  to  beat 
the  Turks  like  dogs,  for  being  Mabomedans,  innocently 
charged  them  with  dt-iiies  whom  they  never  acknowledged. 
Termagant,  whether  derived  from  the  Saxon,  or  (which,  in 
this  case,  is  nearly  the  s;ime),  from  the  Latin,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  Saracenic  divinity  ;  the  word  was  oric^inally  U!«ed, 
I  suppose,  as  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  of  the 
Saxons,  a  people  little  less  odious  to  our  romance  writers, 
(ban  the  Saracens,  and  sometimes  confounded  with  them. 

t •/  am  bound  there 

To  swear  for  my  master's  profit,  as  securely 

As  your  intelliyencer.  &c  ]  Here  is,  pn-b.ibly,  an  allusion 
to  the  celebrated  definition  of  an  ambassador,  by  Sir  Henry 
Wottun  :  "  An  honest  man  appointed  to  lye  abroad  for  the 
good  of  his  conntry," — a  detiniiion,  by  the  bye,  which  cost 
him  dear ;  for  Sir  Henry,  nut  s.itistied  with  entertaining  his 


That  sends  him  forth  an  honourable  spy. 

To  serve  his  purposes.     And  if  it  be  lawful 

In  a  Christian  shopkeeper  to  cheat  his  father, 

I  cannot  find  but  to  abuse  a  Turk 

In  the  sale  of  our  commodities,  must  be  thought 

A  meritorious  work. 

Vitel.  I  wonder,  sirrah. 
What's  your  religion  ? 

Gaz.  Troth,  to  answer  truly, 
I  would  not  be  of  one  that  sliould  command  me 
To  feed  upon  poor  John*,  wheni  see  pheasants 
And  partridges  on  the  table  :  nor  do  I  like 
The  other,  that  allows  us  to  eat  flesh 
III  Lent,  though  it  be  rotten,  rather  than  be 
Thought  superstitious  ;  as  your  zealous  cobler. 
And  learned  botcher  preach  at  Amsterdam, 
Over  a  hotchpotchf-     I  would  not  be  confined 
Jn  my  belief:  when  all  your  sects  and  sectaries 
Are  grown  of  one  opinion,  if  I  like  it 
I  will  profess  mvself, — in  the  mean  time. 
Live  I  in  England,  Spain,  France,  Rome,  Geneva, 
I'm  of  that  country's  faith. 

Vitel.  And  what  in  Tunis? 
Will  you  turn  Turk  here  ? 


conntrymen,  would  needs  translate  his  wit  into  Latin,  for 
the  amusement  of  foreigners.  Lye,  which  was  then  the 
term  for  lodge  or  dwell,  m.ide  a  tolerable  piin  ;  but  mentien- 
dum,  into  which  it  was  turned,  had  neither  humour  noi 
ambiguity  in  it,  and  sorely  scandalized  the  corps  diplu 
matic. 

•  To  feed  upon  poor  John,]  Poor  John,  Mr.  Malonesays, 
is  hake,  dried,  and  malted. 

t  as  your  zealous  cobler 

And  learned  botcher  preach  at  Amsterdam, 

Over  a  hotchpotch.]  The  ieli<^ious  troubles  of  Holland,  io 
the  I6lh  cenliiiy,  arose    principally   from   the    Aiial)aplis!a. 
There  was  an  insurrection  at  Amsterdam,  luaded  by  a  tailor, 
a  disciple  of  John   of  Leyden  (the   Munster  king),  himself 
a  tailor:    but,  indeed,   the   toleration   allowed   to   religious 
sects  of  all  denominations,  had,  about  this   time,  filled  Am 
sterdam  with   fanatics  irom   every  country  in    Europe.     To 
this  aggregation  of  zealots,  there  are   perpetual  fllu.-ions  in 
our  <.|d  writers.     Tlius  Shirley:  "Well,  if  F  live,  I  will   to 
Amsterdam,  and  add  another  ^&  ism   to  the   two   hundred 
four  score,  and   odd."     Gentleman  of  I  etiice.     And    Beau 
mont  and  Fl<  tcher :    "  1  ain  a  scli<)«>lii>aster,  sir,  and  would 
fain  conler  with  you  about  erecting   t'our  new  sects  of  reli 
gion  at  Amsterdam."     'Jlie  Fair  Maid  of  the  Jnn. 
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[Exit. 


G'iz.  No  :  so  T  should  lose 
A  collo}»  of  that  part  my  Doll  enjoin'd  me 
'I'o  brinj--  liome  as  she  left  it:  'tis  her  venture, 
Nor  dare  I  bnrtar  that  commodity, 
VVitlinut  lier  special  warrant. 

Vj.^'1.  You  are  a  knave,  sir  : 
Leavjni>  your  roouery,  think  upon  my  business, 
It  IS  no  time  to  fool  now.  [time 

Remember  where  you   are  too :  though  this  mart- 
VVe  are  allow'd  free  trading,  and  witli  safety, 
'Jempervour  tongue,  and  meddle  not  with  the  Turks, 
Thr-ir  maimers,  nor  religion. 

Guz.  Take  vou  heed,  sir,  (there  landed 

What   colours    you   wear.     Not   two   hours   since. 
An  Engiish  pirate's  whore,  with  a  green  apron*, 
Ami,  ds  she  walk'd  the  streets,  one  of  their  muftis, 
We  call  tliem  priests  at.  Venice,  with  a  razor 
Cuts  it  i)if,  petticoat,  smock  and  all,  and  leaves  her 
As  naked  as  my  nail  ;  the  young  fry  wondering 
What    strange    beast   it   should    be.       I    scaped   a 

scouring 

Mv  mistress's  busk  point,  of  that  forbidden  colour, 
Then  tied  my  cod])iece;  had  it  been  discover'd 
1  had  been  capon'd. 

Vitel,  And  had  been  well  served. 
Haste  to  the  shop,  and  set  my  wares  in  order, 
J  will  not  long  be  absent. 

Gdz.  Tho.igh  I  strive,  sir. 
To  put  oft'  melancholy,  to  which  you  are  ever 
Too  much  inclined,  it  shall  not  Innder  me. 
With  my  best  care,  to  serve  you. 
Enter  Francisco. 

Vitel.  I  believe  thee. 
O  welcome,  sir!  stay  of  my  steps  in  this  life. 
And  guide  to  all  my  blessed  hopes  hereafter,  [per'd? 
Wiiat  comforts,  sir?     Have  your  endeavours  proS' 
Have  we  tired  fortune's  malice  with  our  suft"eri  ngs] 
Is  she  at  length,  after  so  many  frowns. 
Pleased  to  vouchsafe  one  cheerful  look  upon  us? 

Fran.  You    give  too  much  to  tortune  and  your 
passions, 
O'er  which  a  wise  man,  if  religious,  triumphs. 
That  name  fools  worship  ;  and  those  tyrants,  which 
We  arm  against  our  better  part,  our  reason, 
May  add,  but  never  take  from  our  afflictions. 

V'uel.  Sir,  as  I  am  a  sinful  man,  1  cannot 
But  like  one  suffer. 

Ft  an.  1  exact  not  from  you 
A  fortitude  insensible  of  calamity,  [shownf 

To   which  the  saints   themselves  have  bow'd,  and 
They  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood ;  all  that  I  chal- 
lenge 
Is  manly  patience.     Will  you,  that  were  train'd  up 
In  a  religious  school,  where  divine  maxims, 
Scorning  comparison  with  moral  precepts, 
W  ere  daily  taught  you,  bear  your  constancy's  trial, 
Not  like  Vitelli,  but  a  village  nurse, 
With  curses  in  your  mouth,  tears  in  your  eyes  ?— 
How  poorly  it  shows  in  you. 

Viicl.  I  am  schcol'd,  sir. 
And  will  hereafter,  to  my  utmost  strength. 
Study  to  be  myself. 

with  a  green  apron.]  It  should  be  observed, 


that  this  cdloiir  is  rtppropria't.-(l  solely  to  the  descendants 
of  Mahomet.  To  "  land  at  Tunis,"  or  any  other  town 
protesting  liie  Maiiomclan  rtlit;ion,  in  a  green  dress,  at 
this  day,  would  perhaps  cost  the  unwary  stranger  his  life. 

and  shown,]  So  the  old  copy:  the  modern  edi- 
tors read,  and  show. 


Fmn.  So  shall  you  find  me 
Most  ready  to  assist  you ;  neither  have  I 
Slept  in  your  great  occasions  :  since  I  left  you, 
I  have  been  at  the  viceroy's  court,  and  press'd 
As  far  as  they  allow  a  Christian  entrance: 
And  something  J  have  learn'd,  that  may  concern 
The  purpose  of  this  journey. 

Viicl.  Dear  sir,  what  is  it? 

Fran.  By  the  command  of  Asamheg,  the  viceroy 
The  city  swells  with  barbarous  pomp  and  pride, 
For  the  entertainment  of  stout  Mustapha, 
The  basha  of  Aleppo,  who  in  person 
Comes  to  receive  the  niece  of  Amurath, 
The  fair  Donusa,  for  his  bride. 

Vitel.  I  find  not 
How  this  may  profit  us. 

Fran.  Pray  you  give  me  leave. 
Among  the  rest  that  wait  upon  the  viceroy, 
Suth  as  have,  under  him,  command  in  Tunis, 
Who,  33  you've  often  heard,  are  all  false  piratci, 
1  saw  the  shame  of  Venice,  and  the  scorn 
Of  all  good  men,  the  perjured  Renegado, 
Antonio  Grimaldi. 

Vitel.  Ha !  his  name 
Is  poison  to  me. 

Fran.  Yet  again? 

Vitct.  I  have  done,  sir. 

Fran.    This   debauch'd   villain,   whom   we  eret 
thought 
(After  his  impious  scorn  done  in  St.  Mark's, 
To  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  holy  altar) 
The  thief  that  ravish'd  your  fair  sister  from  you. 
The  virtuous  Paulina,  not  long  since, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
Sold  to  the  viceroy  a  fair  C'hristian  virgin  ; 
On  whom,  maugre  his  fierce  and  cruel  nature, 
Asambeg  doles  extremely. 

Vitel.  'Tis  ray  sister: 
It  must  be  she,  my  better  angel  tells  me 
Tis  poor  Paulina.     Farewell  all  disguises! 
I'll  show,  in  my  revenge,  that  I  am  noble. 

Fran.   Vou  are  not  mad? 

Vitel.  No,  sir;  my  virtuous  anger 
jMakes  every  vein  an  artery ;  I  feel  in  me 
The  strength  of  twenty  men  ;  and,  being  arm'd 
With  my  good  cause,  to  wreak*  wrong'd  innocence, 
I  dare  alone  run  to  the  viceroy's  court, 
And  with  this  poniard,  before  his  face. 
Dig  out  Grimaldi's  heart. 

Fran.  Is  this  religious? 

Vitel.  Would  you  have   me  tame  now?    Can  I 
know  my  sister 
Mew'd  up  in  his  seraglio,  and  in  danger 
Not  alone  to  lose  her  honour,  but  her  soul ; 
The  hell-bred  villain  by  too,  that  has  sold  both 
To  black  destruction,  and  not  haste  to  send  him 
To  the  devil,  his  tutor?  To  be  patient  now. 
Were,  in  anotlier  name,  to  play  the  pander 
To  the  viceroy's  loose  embraces,  and  cry  aimf! 
While  he,  by  force  or  flattery,  compels  her 
'l"o  yield  her  fair  name  up  to  l)is  foul  lust, 
And,  after,  turn  apostata  to  the  faith 
That  she  was  bred  in. 

Fran.  Do  but  give  me  hearing, 

to   wreak  tvrong'd  innocnice,]  i.  e.  lo  rr^cage; 


80  in  'J'he  Fatal  Dowry. 

"  JJut  there's  a  heaven  above,  from  wliose  just  wreak 
No  mists  of  policy  can  hide  ottenders." 
t and  cry  aim  1]  See  th*  Bondnuuu 
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And  voii  sliiiU  soon  grant  how  ridiculous 

Tliis  cliililish  fury  is.     A  wise  in.in  never 

A  ttMuptti  i:iij)Ossibilitie.s  ;  'ti- as  easy 

For  aiiv  sins;le  arm  ro  quell  iin  army, 

As  to  ellVct  v<Mjr  wishes.     We  come  hither 

To  learn  l'auliiu>'s  fate*,  and  to  redeem  her: 

Leave  yoiii"  revenge  to  heaven  :   I  oft  have  told  you, 

Of  a  relict  that  I  gave  her.  which  has  power, 

If  wy  nr.iv  credit  lioly  men's  traditions, 

'!.»  keej)  the  owner  free  f  om  violence: 

'ihis  on  her  breast  she  wears,  and  does  preserve 

The  virtue  of  it,  by  her  daily  prayers. 

So,  if  she  fall  not  by  her  own  consent, 

W  iiu'li  it  were  sin  to  think,  1  fear  no  force. 

He.  therefore,  patient;  keep  this  borrow'd  shape, 

'I  ill  tim.'  and  opportunity  present  us 

U'iih  some  tit  means  to  see  lier ;  which  perform'd 

I'll  join  with  von  in  any  desperate  course 

For  her  delivery. 

Vilel.    \o\x  have  charm'd  me,  sir, 
And  1  obey  in  all  things  :   pray  you,  pardon 
I  he  weiikness  of  my  passion. 

/'V««.  And  excuse  it. 
We  cheerful  man ;  for  know  that  good  intents 
Are,  in  the  end,  crown'd  with  as  fair  events. 

[Eieunt. 

SCENK  II. — A  l^oomin  Donusa's  Palace. 
Enter  DoNUSA,  iManto,  and  Carazie, 

Don.  Have  yon  seen  the  Christian  captive, 
The  great  basha  is  so  enamour'd  of? 

Mitiit.   ^  es,  an  it  please  your  excellency, 
1  took  a  full  view  of  her,  when  she  was 
Presented  to  him. 

Don.  And  is  she  such  a  wonder, 
As  'tis  rej)orted  ? 

Mtint.  She  was  drown'd  in  tears  then, 
Which  took  much  from  her  beauty  ;  yet,  in  spite 
Of  sorrow,  she  appear'd  the  mistress  of 
Most  rare  perfections  .  and,  though  low  of  stature, 
Her  well-proportion'd  limbs  invite  affection  : 
And,  wlitn  she  speaks,  each  syllable  is  m\isic 
That  does  enchant  the  hearers  :  but  your  highness:^, 
That  are  not  to  be  parallell'd,  I  yet  never 
Beheld  her  equal. 

Don.  Come,  you  flatter  me  ; 
But  1  forgive  it.     We,  that  are  born  great, 
Seldom  distaste§  our  servants  though  the\r  give  us 
More  than  we  can  pretend  to.     I  have  heard 
That  Christian  ladies  live  with  much  more  freedom 


•  To  learn  PauUna'u  fate.]  Tlie  old  copy  reads  faith  ; 
the  aheration,  wliitli  scejiis  judicious,  was  made  by  Mr.  M. 
Ma>()ii, 

+  • — /  oft  have  told  you 

(if  a  relic  that  I  jiave.  her,  &c.|  I  have  already  observed, 
tiiai  tilt-  iaiiuiiage  ot'  Miis  play  is  caiholic;  the  idea,  how- 
ever, ot  iht  jM'^^er  of  relics,  in  the  preservation  of  cha-lity, 
m.iy  be  found  in  many  old  romances  and  books  of  kniglit- 
crrantry,  which  wertr  undoiibtedly  fauiiiiar  to  .Vlas-inger. 

t  but  your  highness,]    i.  e.  except  yt)ur   holiness, 

&c.  In  the  ni-xt  line,  ihe  modern  editors  had  so  trans- 
poseil  the  words,  as  to  make  it  downright  prose:  it  is  now 
relornied. 

$  We,  that  are  horn  yreat, 

Seldom  distaste  our  servants  tlionyh  they  give  us 

More  than  we  can  pretend  to]  i.  e.  dislike;  in  which 
sense  ilie  word  fr»  (incntly  occurs.  Thus  Shirley,  in  the 
epilogue  to  Love  in  a  Muxe  : 

" he  <lt?ii»s  that  yon 

Should  not  distaste  his  muse,  because  of  late 
Tr4ni>(.l<tiUed,"  &c. 


Than  such  ns  are  bom  here.     Our  jealous  Turks 
Never  permit  their  fair  wives  to  be  seen. 
But  at  the  public  bagnios,  or  the  mosques. 
And,  even  then,  veil'd  and  guarded.     Thou,  Carazie, 
Wert  born  in  England  ;  what's  the  custom  there, 
Among  your  women?     Come,  be  free  and  merry: 
I  am  no  severe  mistress  :  nor  hast  thou  met  with 
A  heavy  bondage. 

Car.  Heavy  !   I  was  made  lighter 
By  two  stone  weight,  at  least,  to  be  fit  to  serve  you. 
liut  to  your  (juestion,  madam  ;  women  in  England, 
For  the  most  part,  live  like  queens.     Your  country 
Have  liberty  to  hawk,  to  hunt,  to  feast,  [ladies, 

To  give  free  entertainment  to  all  comers. 
To  talk,  to  kiss  ;  there's  no  such  thing  known  there 
As  an  Italian  girdle.     Your  city  dame, 
Without  leave,  wears  the  breeches,  has  her  husband 
At  as  much  command  as  her  'j)rentice  ;  and,  if  need 
Can  make  him  cuckold  by  her  father's  copy.         [be, 

Don.   But  your  court  lady  ? 

Cur.  She,  I  assure  you,  madam. 
Knows  nothing  but  her  will ;  must  be  allow'd 
Her  footmen,  her  caroch*,  her  ushers,  ]iages. 
Her  doctor,  chaplains ;  and,  as  I  liave  heard. 
They're  grown  of  late  so  learn'd,  tliat  they  maintaift 
A  strange  position,  which  their  lords,  with  all 
1  heir  wit,  cannot  confute. 

Don.   What's  that,  1  prithee? 

Car.  Marry,  that  it  is  not  only  fit,  but  lawful. 
Your  madam  there,  her  much  rest  and  high  feeding 
Duly  consider'd,  should,  to  ease  her  husband. 
Be  allow'd  a  piivate  friend  :  the}-  have  drawn  a  bill 
To  this  good  purpose,  and,  the  next  assembly. 
Doubt  not  to  pass  it. 

Don.  W'e  enjoy  no  more, 
That  are  o'  the  Othoman  race,  though  our  religion 
AU'jws  all  pleasure,     i  am  dull  :   some  music. 
Take  my  chapinesf  off.     So,  a  lusty  strain. 

\_A  galliard.     Knocking  within. 
Who  knocks  there? 

[^Manto  goes  to  the  door,  and  returni. 

Mant.  *Tis  the  basha  of  Aleppo, 
Who  humbly  makes  request  he  may  present 
His  service  to  you. 

Do7i.  Beach  a  chair.     W^e  must 
Receive  him  like  ourself,  and  not  depart:J  with 
One  piece  of  ceremony,  state,  and  greatness, 
That  may  beget  respect  and  reverence 
In  one  that's  born  our  vassal.     Now  admit  him. 

Enter  Mustapha  ;  he  puts  off  his  yellow  pantojies, 

Musta.  The  place  is  sacred  ;  and  I  am  to  enter 
The  room  where  she  abides,  with  such  devotion 
As  pilgrims  pay  at  Mecca,  when  they  visit 
The  tomb  of  our  great  prophet.  \^Kneels. 


•  ffer  footmen,  her  caroch,  her  ushers,  pages,]  If  the 
reader  would  lia\e  a  promising  specimen  of  what  can  be 
done  by  a  nice  ear,  in  editin<<  an  ancient  |)oet,  let  him  cast 
an  eye  on  this  line,  as  it  stands  in  Goxcter,  and  Mr.  M. 
Mason  : 

tier  footmen,  her  coach,  her  usiiers,  her  pages, 
tum-ti-ti,  tnm-ti  ti,  &c. 

t  Talie  my  chapines  off.]  C'hapines  (Spani.-h,  and  not 
Italian,  as  the  commentators  on  ishakspeare  assert)  are  a 
kind  of  elo'^js  with  thick  cork  soles,  which  the  ladies  wear 
on  their  shoes  when  the>  go  abroad. 

;  and  not  deprirt  with,&c.]    To  depart  and  part 

were  ancientl>  synonymous.  Tl.'us  Jonson  : 
"  He  that  departs  with  lis  own  honesty 
For  vulgar  praise,  doth  it  too  dearly  buy."    Epig.  ii. 
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Don,  Rise ;  the  sign 

[Caraiie  takes  up  the  pantojies. 
Tliat  we  vouchsafe  your  presence. 

Musta.  May  those  powers 
That  raised  the  Othoman  empire,  and  still  guard  it. 
Reward  your  highness  for  this  gracious  fiivour 
You  throw  upon  your  servant!   It  liath  pleased 
The  most  invincible,  mightiest  Amurath, 
(To  speak  his  other  titles  would  take  from  him 
That  in  himself  does  comprehend  all  greatness,)      - 
To  make  me  the  unworthy  instrument 
Of  his  command.     Receive,  divinest  lady, 

[Delivers  a  letter. 
This  letter,  sign'd  by  liis  victorious  hand. 
And  made  authentic  by  tlie  imperial  seal.  [you 

There,  when  you  find  me  mention'd,  far  be  it  from 
To  think  it  my  ambition  to  presume 
At  such  a  happiness,  which  his  powerful  will, 
From  his  great  mind's  magnificence,  not  my  merit, 
Hath  shower'd  upon  me.     iiut,  if  your  consent 
Join  with  his  good  opinion  and  allowance, 
To  perfect  what  his  favours  have  begun, 
I  shall,  in  my  obsequiousness  and  duty, 
Endeavour*  to  prevent  all  just  complaints. 
Which  want  of  will  to  serve  you  may  call  on  me. 

Don.  His  sacred  majesty  writes  here,  that  your 
valour 
Against  the  Persian  hath  so  won  upon  him. 
That  there's  no  grace  or  honour  in  his  gift, 
Of  which  he  can  imagine  you  unworthy  ; 
And,  what's  the  greatest  you  can  ho})e,  or  aim  at, 
It  is  his  pleasure  you  should  be  received 
Into  his  royal  family — provided. 
For  so  far  I  am  unconfined,  that  I 
Affect  and  like  your  person.     I  expect  not 
The  ceremony  which  he  uses  in 
Bestowing  of  his  daughters  and  his  nieces : 
As  that  he  should  present  you  for  my  slave. 
To  love  you,  if  you  pleased  me  ;  or  deliver 
A  poniard,  on  my  least  dislike,  to  kill  you. 
Such  tyranny  and  pride  agree  not  with 
My  softer  disposition.     Let  it  suffice. 
For  my  first  answer,  that  thus  far  1  grace  you  : 

[Gives  him  her  hand  to  kiss. 
Hereafter,  some  time  spent  to  make  enquiry 
Of  the  good  parts  and  faculties  of  your  mind, 
You  shall  hear  further  from  me. 

Musta.  Though  all  torments 
Really  suffer'd,  or  in  hell  imagined 
By  curious  fiction,  in  one  hour's  delay 
Are  wholly  comprehended  ;  1  confess 
That  I  stand  bound  in  duty,  not  to  check  at 
Whatever  you  command,  or  please  to  impose, 
For  trial  of  my  patience. 

Don.  Let  us  find  [me  ; 

Some  other  subject ;  too  much  of  one  theme  cloys 
Is't  a  full  mart  ? 

Mmta.  A  confluence  of  all  nations 
Are  met  together  :  there's  variety,  too, 
Of  all  that  merchants  traffic  for. 

Don.  I  know  not — 


•  /  tJtall  in  my  obsequiousness  and  duty. 

Endeavour,  &c.]  This,  and  wlial  foUo\*g,  arc  pretty  cor- 
rect specimens  of  the  inamier  in  which  the  great  otticers  of 
the  slate  are  still  said  to  pay  their  addresses  to  the  prin- 
cesses of  tlie  imperial  faujily.  Tlie  as;e  ol  Massinj^er  pro- 
duced many  good  histories  of  the  Tuilis:  he  follows  them, 
however,  by  starts  only,  for  in  none  of  his  plays  aie  the 
manners  of  diBercnt  countries  M  mingled  and  confounded 
ittio  this. 


I  feel  a  virgin's  longing  to  descend 
So  far  from  my  own  greatness,  as  to  be» 
Though  not  a  buyer,  vet  a  looker  on 
Their  .strange  commodities. 

Musta.   If  without  a  train, 
You  dare  be  seen  abroad,  I'll  dismiss  mine. 
And  wait  upon  you  as  a  common  man. 
And  satisiy  y<ntr  wishes. 

Don.  1  embrace  it. 
Provide  my  veil  ;  and.  at  the  postern  gate, 
Coavey  us  out  unseen.     I  troubh'  you. 

Mus'.a.  It  IS  my  happiness  you  deign  to  command 
me.  [£'jeH«f. 


SCENE  IIL—T//e  Bazar. 
Gazet  in  his  Shop ;   FnANcisco  and  Vitelli  xcalking 

h- 

Gaz.  WHiat  do  you  lack  ?  Your  choice  China 
dishrs,  voiir  pure  Venetian  crystal  of  all  sorts,  of 
all  neat  and  new  fashions,  from  the  mirror  of  the 
madam,  to  the  private  utensil  of  her  cliambeiinaid  ; 
and  curicus  jn'ctures  of  the  rarest  beauties  of  Europe  : 
Wiiat  do  you  lack,  gentlemen  ? 

Fran.  'Jake  lieed,  1  say  ;  howe'cr  it  may  appear 
Impertinent,  1  must  express  my  love. 
My  advice,  and  counsel.     You  are  young,  Vitelli*, 
And  may  be  tempted  ;  and  these  Turkish  dames, 
(Like  English  mastilfs,  that  increase  their  fierceness 
By  being  cl)ain'd  nj),)  from  the  restraint  of  freedom, 
If  lust  once  fire  their  blood  from  a  fair  object. 
Will  run  a  course  the  fiends  themselves  would  shake 
To  enjoy  their  wanton  ends.  [at, 

Viiet.  Sir,  yoti  mistake  me: 
I  am  too  full  of  woe,  to  entertain 
One  thought  of  i)leasure,  though  all  Europe's  queeni 
Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  courted  me  ;  much  less 
'Jo  mix  wiih  such,  whose  diflference  of  faith 
Must,  of  necessity,  (or  I  must  grant 
Myself  neglectful  of  all  you  have  taught  me,^ 
Strangle  such  base  desires. 

Fran.  Be  constant  in 
That  resolution  ;   Til  abroad  again, 
i   And  learn,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
What  may  concern  Paulina.     Some  two  hours 
Shall  bring  me  back.  [Exit* 

Vitel.  A  1  blessings  wait  upon  you  ! 

Gaz.  Cold  doings,  sir ;  a  mart  do  you  call  this  ■* 
'slight  ! 
A  puddingwife,  or  a  witch  with  a  thrum  cap, 
That  sells  ale  underground  to  such  as  come 
To  know  their  fortunes  in  a  dead  vacation. 
Have  ten  to  one  more  stirring. 

Viiel.  We  must  be  patient. 

Gaz.  Your  seller  by  retail  ought  to  be  angry, 
But  when  he's  fingering  money. 

Eiiter  GniMAi.m,  Master,    Boatswain,  Sailors,  and 
Turks. 

Vilel.  Here  are  company 

Defend  me,  my  good  angel,  I  behold 
A  basilisk ! 

Gaz.  What  do  you  lack  ?  what  do  you  lack?  pure 
Cliina  di.shes,  clear  crystal  glasses,  a  dumb  mistress 
to  make  love  to  ?   What  do  you  lack,  gentlemen? 


•  You  are  young,  Vitelli,'  I  have  added  the  name, 

which  seems  to  have  dropt  out  at  the  press,  lo  complete  the 
verse. 
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Grim.  Thy  nicwhor  for  a  bawd  ;  or,  if  thou  hast 
A  hamlsome  one,  thy  sister  for  a  whore  ; 
Witliout  tliese,  do  not  tell  me  of  your  trash, 
Or  1  sliall  spoil  your  market. 

Vitel. Old  Grinr.iUii*!  [stand 

Cfvim    'Zounds,  wherefore   do  we  put  to  sea,  or 

The  niging  winds,  aloft,  or  p upon 

'Jhe  foamv  waves,  when  they  rage  most  ;  deride 

The  thunder  of  the  enemy's  shot,  board  boldly 

A  merchant's  ship  for  prize,  tliough  we  behold 

The  desperate  ounner  ready  to  give  fire, 

And  blow  the  deck  up  ?  wherefore  shake  we  off 

Those  scrupulous  rags  of  charity  and  conscience, 

Invented  only  to  keep  churchmen  warm, 

Or  ft-ed  the  hungry  mouths  of  famish'd  begs^ars  ; 

Hut,  wlien  we  touch  the  shore,  to  wallow  in 

All  sensuid  pleasures? 

Mast.  Av,  but,  noble  captain, 
To  s}iare  a  little  fur  an  after-clap, 
W.-re  not  improvidence. 

Glim.   Hang  consideration  ! 
When  this  is  spent,  is  not  our  ship  the  same. 
Our  courage  too  the  same,  to  fetch  in  more? 
The  earih,  wliere  it  is  fertilest,  returns  not 
More  than  three  harvests,  while  the  glorious  sun 
I'osts  through  the  zodiac,  and  makes  up  the  year  : 
IJut  the  sea,  which  is  our  mother,  (that  embraces 
lioth  the  rich  Indies  in  her  out-stretch'd  arms,) 
fields  every  day  a  crop,  if  we  dare  reap  it. 
No,  no,  my  mates,  let  tradesmen  think  of  thrift. 
And  usurers  lioard  up  ;  let  our  expense 
Be  as  our  comings  in  are,  without  bounds, 
We  are  the  Neptunes  ot  the  ocean, 
And  such  as  tralfic  shall  pay  sacrifice 
Of  their  best  lading  ;  1  will  have  this  canvass 
Your  boy  wears,  lined  with  tissue,  and  the  cates 
You  taste  serv'd  up  in  gold  : — Though  we  carouse 
'Ihe  tears  of  orphans  in  our  Greekish  wines. 
The  sighs  of  undone  widows  paving  for 
The  music  bought  to  cheer  us,  ravish'd  virgins 
To  slavery  sold,  for  coin  to  feed  our  riots, 
We  will  have  no  compunction. 

Gaz.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
We  have  paid  for  our  ground. 

Grim,    Hum! 

Gaz.  And  hum  too  ! 
For  all  3  our  big  words,  get  you  further  off. 
And  hinder  not  the  prospect  of  our  shop, 
Or 

Grim.   Wliat  will  you  do  ? 

Gaz.  Nothing-,  sir, — but  pray 
Your  worship  to  give  me  handsel. 

Grim,  By  tiie  ears, 
Thus,  sir,  by  the  ears. 

Mast.  Hold,  hold  ! 

Vitt'l.  You'll  s^ill  be  prating  [whore. 

Grtm.  Come,  let's  be  drunk  ;  then  each  man  to  his 
'Slight,  how  do  you  look  !  yim  had  best  go  find  a 

corner 
To  pray  in,  and  repent  :  do,  do,  and  cry ; 
It  will  shew  tine  in  pirates.  [Exit. 

Muit.  We  must  follow. 
Or  he  will  spend  our  shares. 

Bixitsw.  I  fbug'it  for  mine. 

Masi.  Nor  am  I  so  precise  but  I  can  drab  too  ; 
We  wdl  not  sit  out  for  our  parts. 

-Olfi  (Ir'imaldi  I\  So  the  qiMitn.     I  suppo!>e  tlie  li- 


cenj«r  Iktc  liid   In?  Iimd  ii|,'on  some  harmless  iiileijcciion  : 
Ui«  next  luckily  C£C4pcd  hiiu. 


Boatsic.  Agreed.     [^Exeunt  Master,  Boahw.,  Sailor  $ 

Gaz.  The  devil  gnaw  ofl'  his  fingers  !   If  he  were 
In  London,  among  the  clubs,  up  went  his  heels 
For  striking  of  a  '})renfice*.     What  do  you  lack? 
What  do  you  lack,  gentlemen? 

1  Turk.  1  wonder  how  the  viceroy  can  endure 
The  insolence  of  this  fellow. 

'■2  Turk.  He  receives  profit 
From  the  prizes  he  brings  in  ;  and  that  excuses 
Wliatever  he  commits.     Ila  !   what  are  these  ? 

Fnter  Mustapha,  and  Donusa  veiled. 

1  Tio7v.  They  seem  of  rank  and  (juality ;  observe 
them. 

Gaz.  ^Vhat  do  you  lack  ?  see  what  )ou  please  to 
buy  ; 
Wares  of  all  sorts,  most  honourable  madona. 

Vitel.  Peace,  snrah,  make  no  noise  ;  these  are  not 
To  be  jested  with.  [people 

Do)i.  Is  this  the  Christians'  custom, 
In  the  venting  their  commodities  ? 

Mitsta.  Yes,  best  madam. 
But  you  may  please  to  keep  your  way,  here's  nothing 
But  toys  and  tiiHes,  not  worth  your  observing. 

Don.  Yes,  for  variety's  sake  :  pray  you,  shew  us^ 
The  chiefest  of  your  wares.  [friend, 

Viiel.   Your  ladyship's  servant ; 
And  if,  in  worth  or  title,  you  are  more, 
J\ly  ignorance  plead  my  pardon  ! 

Diin.  He  speaks  well.  [mirror 

Vitel,  Take  down  the  looking-glass.     Here  is  a 
Steel'd  so  exactly,  neither  taking  from 
Nor  flattering  the  object  it  returns 
To  the  beholder,  that  Narcissus  might 
(And  never  grow  enamour'd  of  himself) 
A^iew  his  fair  feature  in't. 

Dun.  Poetical  too  ! 

Vitel.  Here  China  dishes  to  serve  in  a  banquet, 
Though  the  voluptuous  Persian  sat  a  guest. 
Here  crystal  glasses,  such  as  Ganymede 
Did  fill  with  nectar  to  the  Thunderer, 
When  he  drank  to  Alcides,  and  received  him 
In  the  fellowship  of  the  gods  ;  true  to  the  owners  f. 


•  //■  he  were 

In  London,  ttmoiHj  tite  clubs,  up  went  his  heels, 
For  striuiiii)  of  a  'preiit  ce.]  '1  lie  police  o'  llie  city  seems 
to  li.iVL-  bun  wiLicliedl)  coiiducled  al  lliis  time,  \xlitn  pri- 
vate injuries  were  left  Id  private  redress,  and  public  brawls 
colllp»^ed  by  tlie  inlei t'treuce  of  a  giddy  rabble.  Every 
house,  at  least  every  siiop,  was  furnished  with  bludgeons, 
with  svhicii,  on  the  sli<;iitest  appearance  of  a  fray,  Ih.^^  in- 
habitar.ls  armed  theni»elve»,  and  rushed  in  swaniis  to  the 
scene  of  action.  From  tlie  petulance  of  the  youni;  citizens, 
who  then  mixed  little  \\iih  tlie  gc.try,  and  the  real  or  af- 
fected contempt  in  which  the  latter  professed  to  ln-ld  them, 
irubjeds  of  conteniiun  were  perpetually  arising :  the  city 
siiiual  for  reintorcenients,  was  a  ciy  of  "  clubs,  clubs!" 
and  the  streets  were  instantly  tilled  with  arnied  apprentices. 
I'o  this  curious  system  of  preserving  the  peace,  our  old 
drani.iti-.ts  have  frequent  allusions.  'JIius,  in  Decker's 
Honest  H'hnre,  where  a  inercer  is  struck,  his  servant  tx- 
cl.iims:  "  '6io.it,  clul'S .'  clubs!  prentices,  down  with  them! 
ah  you  rogues,  .-Hike  a  citizen  in  his  shop!"  Again,  in 
Greens   I'uQuoque,  Staines  s.iys  : 

"  Sirrah  !  by  ynuv  outside  you  seem  a  citizen. 
Whose  coxcomb  1  were  apt  enough  to  break, 
B'lt  lor  the  law.     (Jo,  jou're  a  prating  .Jack 
Nor  is'l  your  hopes  of  crying  out  for  ciub$, 
Can  save  you  ir<>m  my  cha.-^iisement." 

t  Here  crystal  glasses true  to  the  owners,  &c.]  Thi,'», 

and  wli.u  lolluws,  i.s  a  correct  account  of  the  notion  once 
enlertai. led,  respecting  the  elfectof  poison  on  Venice  ijlasses  ; 
a  circumstance  ^^hlch  womlenuUy  increased  their  value.  It 
may  be  aided,  that  the  chief  maiunaelory  for  gla.-s  was  at 
Uiis  lime  in  the  vieiniiy  ot  tii-»i  ciiy.  All.  Gilciirisl  iiilciins 
nie,  from  Stow,  that  "  the  first  making  of  Venice  !;Usse»  10 
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Corinthian  plate,  studded  with  diamonds, 
Conceal'd  oft  deadly  poison  ;  tliis  pure  metal 
So  innocent  is,  and  faithful  to  the  mistress 
Or  master  that  possesses  it,  that,  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  itself 
It  flies  in  pieces,  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Don.  How  movingly  could  this  fellow  treat  upon 
A  worthy  suhject,  that  finds  such  discourse 
To  ^race  a  trifle  ! 

Vitel.  Here's  a  picture,  madam  ; 
The  masterpiece  of  iMichael  Angelo, 
Our  great  Italian  workman  ;  here's  another, 
So  perfect  at  all  parts,  that  had  Pygmalion 
Seen  this,  his  prayers  had  been  made  to  Venus 
To  have  given  it  life,  and  his  carved  ivory  image 
By  poets  ne'er  rememher'd.     They  are,  indeed, 
The  rarest  beauties  of  tlie  Christian  world. 
And  no  where  to  be  equall'd. 

Don,  You  are  partial 
In  the  cause  of  those  you  favour  ;  I  believe 
I  instantly  could  shew  you  one,  to  theirs 
Not  much  inferior. 

Virel.  With  your  pardon,  madam, 
I  am  incredulous. 

Don.  Can  you  match  me  this?  \_J-{fts  her  veil. 

Vitel.  What  wonder  look  I  on  !  I'll  search  above, 
And  suddenly  attend  you.  [Eiif. 

Don.  Are  you  amazed  ? 
I'll  bi'ing  you  to  yourself.     [^Throws  doion  the  glasses. 

Musta.  Ha!  what's  the  matter ? 

Gaz.  My  master's  ware  !— We  ax'e  undone  ! — 0 
strange  ! 
A  lady  to  turn  roarer,  and  break  glasses* ! 
'Tis  time  to  shut  up  shop  then. 

Musta.  You  seem  moved. 
If  any  language  of  tliese  Christian  dogs 
Have  call'd  your  anger  on,  in  a  frown  shew  it, 
And  they  are  dead  already. 


Do7i.  The  offence 
Looks  not  so  far.     The  foolish  paltry  fellow 
Shew'd  me  some  trifles,  and  demanded  of  me. 
For  what  I  valued  at  so  many  aspers, 
A  thousand  ducats.     I  confess  he  moved  me; 
Yet  I  should  wrong  myself,  should  such  a  beggar 
Receive  least  loss  from  me. 

Musta.  Is  it  no  more  ? 

Don.  No,  I  assure  you.     Bid  him  bring  his  bill 
To-morrow  to  the  palace,  and  enquire 
For  one  Donusa ;  that  word  gives  him  passage 
Through  all  the  guard  :  say,  there  he  shall  receive 
Full  satisfaction.     Now,  when  you  please. 

Musta.  I  wait  you.  [Exeuiit  Musta.  and  Don* 

1   Turk.  We  must   not  know  them. — Let's   shift 
off,  and  vanish.  [Exeunt  Turks. 

Gaz.  The  swine's-pox  overtake  you !  there's  a  curs© 
For  a  Turk,  that  eats  no  hog's  flesh. 

lie-enter  Vxtelli. 

Vitel.  Is  she  gone  ? 

Gaz.  Yes  :  you  may  see  her  handiwork. 

Vitel.  No  matter. 
Said  she  ought  else  ? 

Gaz.  That  you  should  wait  upon  her, 
And  there  receive  court  payment ;  and,  to  pass 
The  guards,  she  bids  you  only  say  you  come 
To  one  Donusa. 

Vitel.  How  !  Remove  the  wares  ; 
Do  it  without  reply.     The  sultan's  niece  ! 
I  have  heard,  among  the  Turks,  ibr  any  lady 
To  show  her  face  bare,  argues  love,  or  sj)eiik3 
Her  de-ully  hatred.    What  should  I  fear?  my  fortune 
Is  sunk  so  low,  there  cannot  fall  ujion  me 
Aught  worth  my  shunning.     I  will  run  the  hazard  : 
She  may  be  a  means  to  free  distress'd  Paulina — 
Or,  if  ofl[ended,  at  the  worst,  to  die 
Is  a  full  period  to  calamity.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  Donusa's  Palace. 
Enter  Carazie  and  Manto. 

Car.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  Manto,  what  hath  my 
Done  with  herself,  since  yesterday  ?  [lady 

Mant.  I  know  not. 
Malicious  men  report  we  are  all  guided 
In  our  affections  by  a  wandering  planet ; 
But  such  a  sudden  change  in  such  a  person. 
May  stand  for  an  example,  to  confirm 
Their  false  assertion. 


England,  began  at  the  Crotchcd  Fryars,  in  London,  abont 
the  beiiiiiiiiiii;  of  ilio  rniijiie  of  Qnteii  Elizabeth,  by  one 
J-icob  Veiialine,  an  Itiilian."  'J'htse,  I  suspect,  were  not, 
like  tlie  gt'iiiiine  ones,  true  to  the  owners.  I'here  is  an  allu- 
sion in  ttiis  .<-peech  to  a  be;iuiitnl  passage  in  Juven<il  ■ 

" nulla  aconita  bibuntur 

Fictillbus  ;  tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pncula  suines 
Getnwata,  et  lata  Sctinum  ardehit  in  uiirn."     Sat.  x. 
•  A  lady  to  turn  roaitr,  and  break  (jlasaesf]    A  roarer 
was   the  c.int   term    for  what    "e   now  call    a    bliistt  ri-r,   or 
bidly.    Tims  Gazet,  in   the  third  act,  says   to  Grimalili,  in 
liis  itate  of  reformation, 

Now,  you  do  not  roar,  air. 


Car.  She's  now  pettish,  froward  ; 
Music,  discourse,  observance,  tedious  to  her. 

Mant.  She  slept  not  the  last,  night ;  and  yet  pre- 
vented 
The  rising  sunt,  in  being  up  before  him  : 
Call'd  for  a  costly  bath,  then  will'd  the  rooms 
Sliould  be  perfumed  ;  ransack'd  her  cab  iiets 
For  her  choice  and  richest  jewelsj,   and    appep-s 
now 


•  {Exeunt  Musta.  and  Don.]  Nothing  can  exceed  ihe 
negligence  with  whiihlhe  exits  and  entrrtnc<-s  are  marked 
by  Mr.  M.  Mason  :  in  this  place  he  gives  a  speech  to  the 
Turks,  after  sen  ling  them  off  iho  stMge  ! 

t  Want.  She  s'ept  not  the  last  niij/.t  ;  and  yet  prevented 

The  rhitiif  sun.i  .Mas«inger  explains  hinifelf:  but  ihc 
expiession  is  from  the  Psalms :  "  Mine  eyes  prevent  the 
night  watches." 

I  For  her  choice  and  richest  jeuels.]  Tiiis  is  mod-rnizcd 
by  Coxtter  and  Mr.  M.  MaM)n,  into  chuicist,  richest  jaw v\s: 
although  Ihe  lrc(|iu'nt  rctnircn<e  oi  the  ^•\pr<■^^i>•n  might 
have  taught  tin  in  caution  on  the  subject ;  it  is  found  agaifc 
io  this  very  play  : 

"  Adorned  iu  her  choice  and  richest  jewel-." 

Act.  Y.  »c.  ill. 


6CBNE  III.] 


THK  UlvNDGADO. 


Like  Cvnfliia  in  full  glory,  waited  on 
By  tilt'  fiiirest  of  tlie  stars. 

Car.  Can  vou  guess  tlie  reason, 
Why  tl)e  ai;a  of  the  janizaries,  iuul  lie 
1  iiat  o-uiirds  the  entrance  of  the  inmost  port, 
Were  call'il  before  her? 

Minit.  Thev  are  bofli  her  creatures. 
And  by  iier  p;race  preferr'd  :   but  I  am  ignorant 
To  what  pur])Ose  they  were  sent  for. 

Enter  Donusa. 

Car.  Here  she  comes. 
Full  of  sail  thou.;hts  :   we  must  stand  further  off. 
What  a  frown  was  that ! 

Mant.   Forbear. 

Car.  I  pity  her.  [self? 

Don.   \\  hat  mauic  hatli  transform'd  me  from  my- 
AVhere  is  mv  virgin  pride?  how  have  1  lost 
]\Iy  boasted  fr^^edom  ?  what  new  fire  burns  up 
jNlv  scorched  entrails?   what  unknown  desires 
Invade,  and  take  ]iosse5sion  of  my  soul, 
All  virtuous  objects  vanish 'd  ?  I,  that  have  stood* 
1  he  shock  of  fierce  tem])tati(>ns,  stopp'd  mine  ears 
Against  all  syren  notes  lust  ever  sung. 
To  draw  my  bark  of  chastity  (that  with  wonder 
Hath  kept  a  constant  and  an  honour'd  course) 
Into  tlie  guljdi  of  a  deserved  ill-!'ame, 
Now  fall  unpitied  ;  and,  in  a  moment, 
Willi  mine  own  hands,  dig  up  a  grave  to  bury 
The  monumental  heap  of  nil  my  years, 
Kmplov'd  in  noble  actions.     O,  my  fate  ! 
—  But  there  is  no  resisting.     J  obey  thee, 
Imperious  god  of  love,  and  willmgly 
Put  mine  own  fetters  on,  to  grace  thy  triumph  : 
'Twere,  therefore,  more  than  cruelty  in  lliee, 
To  use  me  like  a  tyrant.     \\  hat  j)Oor  means 
IVIust  I  make  use  of  now  ;   and  flatter  such, 
'J'o  whotn,  till  1  betray 'd  my  libirty. 
One  gracious  look  of  mine  would  have  erected 
An  altar  to  my  service  !      How  now.  Manto  ! — 
My  ever  careful  woman  ;   and,  Carazie, 
Thou  hast  bt-en  faiihiul  too. 

Car.  1  dare  not  call 
INIy  life  mine  own,  since  it  is  yours,  but  gladly 
Will  part  with  it,  whene'er  you  shall  command  me; 
And  think  I  fall  a  martyr,  so  ray  death 
j\lav  give  life  to  your  ))lfca.->ures. 

Miiiit,   I'ut  vouchsafe 
To  let  me  understand  what  you  desire 
Slioulii  he  ettectfd;  I  will  undertake  it. 
And  curse  n  yself  for  cowardice,  if  1  ])aused 
To  ask  a  reason  why. 

Don.  I  am  comforted 
In  the  tender  of  your  service,  but  shall  be 
Confirm'd  in  my  full  joys,  in  the  jjerforraance. 
Vet,  trust  me,  1  will  not  impose  upon  you 
hul  what  vou  stand  engaged  for  to  a  mistress, 
Such  as  I  have  been  to  you.     All  1  ask, 
Is  faith  and  secrecy. 

Car.  Say  but  you  doubt  me. 
And.  to  secure  you,  I'll  cut  out  my  tongue  ; 
I  am  libb'd  in  the  breech  already. 

Mant.  Do  not  hinder 
Yourself,  by  these  delays. 


•  J  lliat  have  stood,  &lc.]  This  fine  s|a-cc1i.  asit  haili  been 
liitht-rtu  (^ivfii  ni  nil  llie  ediiion*,  is  rtl)><>lnle  n<)iiscii>o.  I 
liMve  viitiiKd  to  rclorni  tiie  pointing;  altoi^ctiit. r,  ;iii<l  to 
insert  that  bt  tore  haw,  wbicli  m  tlie  {greatest  liberty  1  have 
\tl  takeu  witli  the  old  copy. 


Don.  Thus  then  I  whisper 
JVline  own  shame  to  \ou. — O  that  I  should  blush 
'I'o  speak  what  I  so  much  desire  to  do  ! 
And,  furiher  —       [^Whispers  and  uses  vehement  action 

Mint.    Is  this  all? 

Don.    I  hink  it  not  base  : 
Although  I  know  the  office  undergoes 
A  coarse  construction. 

Car.  Coarse!   'tis  but  procuring; 
A  smock  em])!ovment,  which  has  made  more  knighta, 
In  a  country  1  could  name,  than  twenty  years 
Of  service  m  the  field. 

Don.  Vou  have  my  ends.  [wantin<r 

Mint.    Which  say  you    have   arrived   at:  be   not 
To  yourself,  and  fear  not  us. 

Car.   1  know  mv  burthen  ; 
I'll  btar  it  with  delight. 

Miiut.  Talk  not,  hut  do.    [Exeunt  Car.  and  Mant. 

Don.  O  love,  what  poor  shilts  thou  dost  force  us 
to  !  [Exit. 

— ♦ — 

SCP:NE  II.— ^  Court  in  the  same. 
Enter  Aga,  Capiaga,  ohcZ  Janizaries. 
Aga.  She  was  ever  our  good  mistress,  and  our 
maker. 
And  should  we  ch-^ck  at  a  little  hazard  for  Ler, 
[    We  were  unthankful. 
I        Cap.  I  dare  pawn  my  head, 
I    'Tis  some  disguised  minion  of  the  court, 
I    Sent  from  great  Amurath,  to  learn  from  her 
Ihe  viceroy's  actions. 

Ao;a.    1  hat  concerns  not  us  ; 
His  tall  may  he  our  rise  :   whate'er  he  be. 
He  j)asses  through  my  guards. 

Cap.  And  mine — provided 
He  give  the  word. 

Enter  Viteli.i. 

Vitel.  To  faint  now,  being  thus  far. 
Would  argue  me  of  cowardice. 

Aga.  Stand  :  t  he  word  : 
Or,  being  a  Chri.5tian,  to  press  thus  far, 
Forfeits  thy  life. 

Vitel.  Donusa. 

Aga.   Pass  in  peace.      \ Exeunt  Aga  and  Jatiixaries. 

ViteL   What  a  privilege  her  name  bears! 
'Tis  wondrous  strange  I    If  the  gretit  officer. 
The  guardian  of  the  inner  port,  deny  not — 

Cap.  'J'hv  warrant :  Speak,  or  thou  art  dead. 

Vitel.  Donusa. 

Cap.  That  protects  thee  ; 
Without  fear  enter.     So  : — discharge  the  watch. 

[Exeunt  Vitelli  and  Capiaga, 

SCENE  III. — An  outer  Boom  in  the  same. 
Enter  Carazie  ajid  Manto. 

Car.  Though  he  hath  past  the  aga  and  chief  porter. 
This  cannot  be  the  man. 

Mant.   Hy  her  description, 
I  am  sure  it  is. 

Car.  0  women,  women. 
What  are  you  ?  A  great  lady  dote  upon 
A  harberdasher  of  small  wares  ! 

Mant.  Pish  !  thou  hast  none. 

Car.  No  ;  if  I  had,  I  might  have  served  the  turn: 
This  'tis  to  want  munition,  when  a  man 
Should  make  a  breach,  and  enter. 
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Enter  Vitelli. 

Maiit.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  : 
Think  wljat  'tis  to  be  h.ippy,  and  possess  it. 

Cat".  Pertuiiie  the  rooms  there,  and  make  way. 
Let  music 
With  choice  notes  entertain  the  man  the  princess 
Now  purposes  to  honour*. 

Vitel.  I  am  ravish'd.  \_Exeunt. 

• 


SCENE  IV.  A  Room  of  State  in  the  same,     A  table 
setjorth,  uithjeuels  and  bags  upon  it. 

Loud  music.     Enter  Donusa,  (foUoued  by  CAnAziE,) 
and  takes  her  seat, 

Don.  Sing  o'er  the  ditty  that  1  last  composed 
Upon  my  lovesick  passion  :  suit  your  voice 
To  the  music  that's  placed  yonder,  we  shall  hear  you 
With  more  delight  and  pleasure. 

Car.  1  obey  you.  {.Song. 

During  the  song,  enter  Manto  and  Vitelli. 

Vitel.  Is  not  this  Tempe,  or  the  blessed  shades, 
Where  innocent  spirits  reside  1  or  do  1  dream, 
And  this  a  heavenly  vision?  Howsoever, 
It  is  a  sight  too  g'orious  to  behold, 
For  such  a  wretch  as  I  am. 

Car.  He  IS  daunted. 

Mant.  Speak  to  him,  madam  ;  cheer  him  up,  or  you 
Destroy  what  you  have  built. 

Car.  Would  I  were  furnish'd 
With  his  artillery,  and  if  I  stood 
Gaping  as  he  does,  hang  me.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt  Carazie  and  Munto. 

Vitel.  That  I  might 
Ever  dream  thus  !  [Kneels 

Don.  Banish  amazement ; 
You  wake  :  your  debtor  tells  you  so,  your  debtor  : 
And,  to  assure  you  that  I  am  a  substance  t, 
And  no  aerial  figurt',  thus  I  raise  you. 
Why  do  you  shake?  my  soft  touch  brings  no  ague: 
No  biting  frost  is  in  this  palm  ;  nor  are 
My  looks  like  to  the  Gorgon's  head,  that  turn^ 
'Men  into  statues ;  rather  they  have  power. 
Or  I  have  been  abused,  where  they  bestow 
Their  influence,  (let  me  prove  it  truth  in  you,) 
To  give  to  dead  men  motion, 

Vitel.  Can  this  be? 
May  1  believe  my  senses?  Dare  I  think 
I  have  a  memory,  or  that  you  are 


•  Car.  Perfume  the  rooms  there,  and  make  way.    Let 
music 

Willi  choice  notes  entertain  the  man,  the  princess 

Now  purposes  to  honour.]  'J'liese  lines  are  ihus  arranged 
by  Covfier  iiiid  Mr    M    Mason: 

car.   Perfume  lite  rooms  there,  and  malte  way. 
Let  music  s  choice  notes  entertain  the  man, 
The  princess  now  purposes  to  honour. 

Tiie  reader  may  cun.-iiltr  whetlicr  ii  was  worth  while  to 
lophisticale  the  o.d  tojjy,  for  the  s.ike  ot  jjroducing  three 
lines  ot°  barbarous  prose. 

+  And,  to  assure  you  that  I  am  a  substance,]  The  omis- 
fcion  ol  the  article  by  Coxeter  and  Mr.  Al.  Mason,  utterly 
destroys  the  metre. 

+  ._._.  that  nun]  Mr.  M.  Mason  reads,  that /urns. •  but 
he  miytaUts  the  uovernnient  of  the  verb,  which  i.^  not  Gor- 
gon's  head,  but  loo'.s,  as  is  Milhcienily  cle.ir  ironi  what  fol- 
lows. I  must  observe  lure,  thai  Massini:*  r  is  lo.»  apt,  in 
llie  vvord.^  of  honest  Do>ibi'rr\,  to  Ki  hiswriti/is;a)id  reading 
appear,  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  >  ot  only 
Vitelli,  but  Dumi.-i  -oid  all  liir  court  appear  as  familiar  witli 
the  heathen  mythoioj^y,  as  Ovid  himself. 


That  excellent  creature  that  of  late  disdained  not 
To  look  on  my  poor  trifles? 

Don.  1  am  she. 

Vitel.  The  owner  of  tliat,blessed  name,  Donusa, 
Which,  like  a  potent  charm,  although  pronounced 
By  my  profane,  but  much  unworthier,  tongue, 
Hath  brought  me  safe  to  this  forbidden  place, 
Where  Christian  yet  ne'er  trod? 

Don.  1  am  the  same. 

Vitel.  And  to  what  end,  great  lady — pardon  me. 
That  I  presume  to  ask,  did  your  command 
Command  me  hither?  Or  what  am  I,  io  whom 
You  should  vouchsafe  your  favours;  nay,  your  an- 
If  any  wild  or  uncollected  speech,  [gers? 

Offensively  deUver'd,  or  my  doubt 
Of  vour  unknown  perfections,  have  displeased  you, 
You  wrong  your  indignation  to  pronounce, 
Yourself,  my  sentence :  to  have  seen  you  only. 
And  to  have  touch'd  that  fortune-making  hand, 
Will  with  delight  weigh  down  all  tortures,  that 
A  flinty  hangman's  rage  could  execute. 
Or  rigid  tyranny  command  with  pleasure. 

Don.  How  the  abundance  of  good  flowing  to  thee, 
Is  wrong'd  in  this  simplicity !  and  these  bounties. 
Which  all  our  eastern  kings  have  kneel'd  in  vain  for, 
Do,  by  thy  ignorance,  or  wilful  fear. 
Meet  with  a  false  construction  !  Christian,  know 
(For  till  thou  art  mine  by  a  nearer  name, 
That  title,  though  abhorr'd  here,  takes  not  from 
Thy  entertainment)  that  'tis  not  the  fashion 
Among  the  greatest  and  the  fairest  dames 
This  Turkish  empire  gladly  owes*  and  bows  to, 
To  ])unish  where  there's  no  offence,  or  nourish 
Displeasures  against  those,  withoi;t  whose  mercy 
They  part  with  all  felicity.     Piithee,  be  wise. 
And  gently  understand  me  ;  do  not  force  her. 
That  ne'er  knew  aught  but  to  command,  nor  e'er  read 
1  he  elements  of  affection,  but  from  such 
As  gladly  sued  to  her,  in  the  infancy 
Of  her  new-born  desires,  to  be  at  once 
Importunate  and  immodest. 

Vitel.  Did  I  know. 
Great  lady,  your  commands;  or,  to  what  purpose 
I  his  personated  passion  tends,  (since  'twere 
A  crime  in  me  deserving  death,  to  think 
It  is  your  own,)  I  should,  to  make  you  sport. 
Take  any  shape  you  please  t' impose  upon  me  ; 
And  with  joy  strive  to  serve  you. 

Don.  Sport!  Thou  art  cruel. 
If  that  thou  canst  interpret  my  descent 
From  my  high  birth  and  greatness,  but  to  be 
A  partt,  in  which  1  truly  act  myself: 
And  1  must  hold  thee  for  a  dull  spectator, 
If  it  stir  not  affection,  and  invite 
Compassion  for  my  sufferings.     Be  thou  taught 
By  my  examjde,  to  make  satisfaction 
For  wrongs  unjustly  ofter'd.     Willingly 
I  do  confess  my  fault ;  1  injured  thee 
In  some  poor  petty  trifles  :  thus  I  pay  for 
The  trespass  1  did  to  thee.     Here — receive 


•  This  Turkish  empire  gladly  owes  and  bows  to,]  though 
nothing  is  more  common  in  our  ohi  writer-,  than  ihe  use  vf 
this  \\<u(l  (owe)  ill  the  sense  of  possess,  yit  Coxeter  an»l 
Mr.  M.  Mason  invariably  corrupt  it  into  own.  I  have 
already  noticed  this;  and  for  itie  future,  shall  content  my- 
self wilh  silently  restoring  the  geiiiiii.e  reading. 
t but  to  tie 

A  part,  &o.]  i.  e.  to  t.e  nothing  more  than  a  fictitious  cha- 
racter; ailudiu"'  to  his  lermiug  her  passion  personated,  ot 
played. 
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These  bags,  stuff 'd  full  of  our  imperial  coin  ; 

Or,  if  this  payment  be  too  light,  take  here 

These  gems,  for  >vhich  the  slavish  Indion  dives 

To  the  bottom  of  the  maii)  :  or,  it  thou  scorn 

These  as  base  dross,  which  take  but  common  minds. 

But  fancy  any  honour  in  my  gift, 

Whidi  is  unbounded  as  the  sultan's  power. 

And  be  possest  oft. 

Vitel.  1  am  overwhelm'd 
With  the  weight  of  happiness  you  throw  upon  me: 
Nor  can  it  fall  in  my  imagination, 
What  wrong  you  e'er  have  done  me*;  and  much 

less 
J  low,  liUe  a  royal  t  merchant,  to  return 
Your  great  magnifuence. 

Don.  They  are  degrees. 
Not  ends,  of  my  intended  favours  to  thee. 
These  seeds  of  bounty  1  yet  scatter  on 
A  glebe  I  have  not  tried  : — but,  be  thou  thankful, 
The  harvest  is  to  come. 

Vitel.  What  can  be  added 
To  that  which  1  already  have  received, 
I  cannot  comprehend. 

Don.  The  tender  of 
Myself.     Why  d  'St  thou  start?  and  in  that  gift. 
Full  restitution  of  that  virgin  freedom 
Which  tliou  hast  robb'd  me  of.     Yet,  I  jirofess, 
I  so  far  prize  tiie  lovely  tliief  that  stole  it, 
That,  were  it  j)ossible  thou  couldst  restore 
What  thou  unwittingly  hast  ravish'd  from  me, 
I  should  refuse  the  present. 

Vitel.   How  I  shake 
In  my  constant  resolution!  and  my  flesh, 
Rehellious  to  my  better  part,  now  tells  me, 
As  if  it  were  a  strong  defence  of  fr;iilty, 
A  hermit  in  a  desert,  trench'd  with  prayers, 
Could  not  resist  this  battery. 

Don.   I'hou  an  Italian, 
Nay  more,  i  know't,  a  natural  Venetian, 
Such  as  are  courtiers  born  to  please  lair  ladies, 
Yet  come  thus  slowly  on. 

Vitel.  Excuse  me.  madam  : 
What  imputation  soe'er  the  world 
Is  pleased  to  lay  upon  us,  in  myself 
I  am  so  innocent,  that  1  know  not  what  'tis 
That  I  should  oft'er. 

Don.   By  instinct  I'll  teach  thee, 
And  with  such  ease  as  love  makes  me  to  ask  it. 
When  a  young  lady  wrings  you  by  the  Jiand,  thus, 
Or  with  an  amorous  touch  presses  your  foot, 
Looks  babies  in  your  eyes,  pLiys  with  your  locks. 
Do  not  you  tiud,  witiiout  a  tutor's  help, 
What  'tis  she  looks  for  ? 

Vitel.  I  am  grown  already 
Skilful  in  the  mystery. 

Don.  Or,  if  thus  siie  kiss  you. 
Then  tastes  your  lips  again 


•  ff  hat  wrong  yoii  e'er  have  done  me;]  The  old  copy 
reads,  /«  hat  wrong  I  e er  have  done  joii.  Tliis  tiaiispo-i- 
ti.-n  i.f  |ii()iioiiiis,  tor  ♦hitli  1  <iiu  aiiMverable,  seems  abso- 
lutely mce.<si,ry  to  make  seii>e  of  the  p.i.ssaije. 

+  /loiv,  IViC  a  loyal  iiserch.iiit,  to  return 
Your  great  magnificence.]  We  are  not  to  iinacine  the  word 
royal  Ut  \ic  in\\y  A  riniiiig  e|iiiiiet.  in  tlie  tliiiteeiilli  teii- 
inry,  the  Veiieii.ms  were  iii.iM<  r.s  of  tlie  sea  ;  tlie  Saimoos, 
the  Jiutiiiiaiii,  the  Uriinaldi,  &c.,  all  rn''rt7/«w/»,  erected 
priiicip.dine8  in  several  plices  of  the  Aichn)el,ij;t>,  (which 
l^»:■r  i/esceiidaiits  eiij..yed  tor  iii.niy  «» in  ralioiis,)  and 
thereby  became  truly  ..iid  \>rn\,vrly  rnyat  mi-rchantu  :  which, 
Indet  d,  was  the  title  generally  given  them  all  over  Europe. 
Wakbcrtun. 


Vitel.  That  latter  blow 
Ilai  beat  all  chaste  thoughts  from  me. 

Don.  Say,  she  points  to 
Some  private  room  the  sunbeams  never  enter. 
Provoking  dishes  passing  by,  to  heighten 
Declined  appetite,  active  music  ushering 
Your  faintuig  steps,  the  waiters  too,  as  born  dumb. 
Not  daring  to  look  on  you. 

[Exit,  inviting  him  to  follow. 

Vitel.  Though  the  devil 
Stood  by,  and  roar'd,  I  follow  :   Now  I  find 
That  virtue's  but  a  word,  and  no  sure  guard. 
If  set  upon  by  beauty  and  reward.  [Exit, 


SCENE  v.— ^  Hall  ift  AsAMREc's  House. 

E/itfr  Aga,  Capiaga,  Grimai.di,  Master,  Boatswain, 
and  others. 

Aga.  The  devil's  in  him,  I  think. 

Glim.   Let  him  be  damn'd  too. 
I'll  look  on  him,  though  he  stared  as  wild  as  hell ; 
Nay,  I'll  go  near*  to  tell  him  to  Ins  teeth. 
If  he  mends  not  suddenly,  and  proves  more  thankful, 
We  d  »  him  too  much  service.     VVere't  not  for  shame 
J  could  turn  honest,  and  forswear  my  trade  :     [now 
Whicli,  next  to  being  truss'd  up  at  the  niainyard 
By  some  low  country  bulterbox,  I  hate 
As  deadly  as  1  do  fasting,  or  long  grace 
When  meat  (ools  on  the  table. 

Cap.  But  take  heed  ; 
You  know  his  violent  nature. 

Grim.  Let  his  whores 
And  catamites  know't;  I  understand  myself. 
And  how  unmanly  'tis  to  sit  at  home, 
And  rail  at  us,  that  run  abroad  all  hazards, 
If  every  week  we  bring  not  home  new  pillage, 
for  the  fatting  his  straglio. 

Enter  Asambeg  and  MusTAPHAt. 

Aga.  Here  he  comes. 

Cap.  How  terrible  he  looks! 

Grim.  To  such  as  fear  him. 
The  viceroy,  Asambeg  !  were  he  the  sultan's  self. 
He'll  let  us  know  a  reason  ibr  his  iury. 
Or  we  must  take  leave,  without  his  allowance, 
To  be  merry  with  our  ignorance. 

A>>am.  IMaliomet's  hell 
Light  on  you  all !    You  crouch  and  cringe  now  :— 

\\  here 
Was    the   terror   of    my  just   frowns,   when   ycu 

suffer 'd 
Those  thieves  of  Malta,  almost  in  our  harbour, 
To  board  a  ship,  and  bear  her  saiely  ofl'. 
While  you  stood  idle  lookers  on? 

Aga.  The  odds 
In  the  men  and  shipping,  and  the  suddenness 
Of  their  departure,  yielding  us  no  leisure 
'i'o  send  forth  others  to  relieve  our  own, 
Deterr'd  us,  mighty  sir. 

♦  Nag,  I'll  go  near  to  tell  hhn  to  h's  terth]  This  is  a 
colloquial  |.llra^e,  and  meaii«,  /  am  not  trnfikely,  J  will  not 
scrvple  murk,  to  tell  hint  to  his  teeth  ;— tiie  mo'lern  ediiors, 
coinprel.eudui^  iieuher  the  sense  nor  the  measure  of  tl>e 
line,  read. 

Nay,  I'll  fio  nearer  to  fell  hhn  to  his  teeth  ! 

+  Enter  \>^K:A\ii.ii  and  Mustaiha.,  Mr.  M.  Mason  reads, 
Enter  Asauibe<i,  Mu.^tnpha,  and  Aga!  Did  not  the  cor 
recle.-t  of  all  editors  oh.-i-rve  th..t  he  had  marked  the  en 
tranc^-oi  the  a<;a  a  tew  lines  ab^.ve  ?  ll  is  tnie,  Co^eteJ 
has  the  same  directi.-n,  but  \W\>  is  m.  excuse  f-r  one  wLoif 
(ioie  pretence  to  credit  is  the  relormaiion  ol  his  eirors. 
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Asam.  DeterrM  you.  cowards  ! 
How  durst,  you  onlv  entertain  the  knowledpje 
Of  what  fear  was,  but  in  the  not  perlormance 
Of  our  command  ?  In  me  great  Amuralh  spake  ; 
My  voice  did  Ciho  to  your  ears  his  thunder. 
And  will'd  vou,  like  so  many  sea-burn  trifons, 
Arm'd  only  with  the  trumpets  oiyonr  courage, 
To  swim  up  to  her,  and,  like  remoras* 
Hanging  upon  her  keel,  to  stay  her  Hight, 
Till  rescue,  sent  from  us,  had  fetcIiM  you  off. 
You  think  you're  safe  now.     Who  durst  but  dis- 
pute it, 
Or  make  it  questionab'e,  if,  this  moment, 
I  charged  you.  from  von  hanging  cliff",  that  glasses 
His  nigged  forehead  in  the  neii^iibouring  lake. 
To  throw  yourselves  down  headlong  ?  or,  like  faggots, 
To  fill  the  ditches  of  defended  forts, 
"While  on  your  backs  we  march'd  up  to  the  breach? 

Grim.  Thiit  would  not  I. 

Asiim.  llii  ! 

Grim.  Yet  I  dare  as  mu<"h 
As  any  of  the  sultan's  boldest  sons, 
Whose  heaven  and  hell  haug  on  his  frown  or  smile, 
His  warlike  janizaries. 

Asam.  Add  one  syllable  more, 
Thou  dost  pronounce  upon  thyself  a  sentence 
That,  earfhquake-like,  will  swallow  thee. 

Grim.  Let  it  rp  'u, 
I'll  siand  the  hazard  ;  those  contemned  thieves, 
Your  fellow -pirates,  sir,  the  bold  Maltese, 
Whom  with  your  looks  you  think  to  quell, at  Rhodes 
Lau^h'd  at  great  Soiyman's  anger  :  and,  if  treason 
Had  not  delivered  them  into  his  power, 
He  had  grown  old  in  glory  as  in  3'ears, 
At  that  so  fit  '1  siege  ;  or  risen  with  shame, 
His  hopes  and  threats  deluded. 

Ascim.  Our  great  prophet  ! 
How  have  1  lost  my  anger  and  mv  power! 

Grim.   Find  it.  and  use  it  on  thy  lliilterers. 
And  not  uj)on  thy  friends,  that  dure  speak  truth. 
These  knights  of  iMaltK,  but  a  handful  to 
Your  armies,  that  drinkf  rivers  up,  have  stood 
Ycur  fury  at  the  height,  and  with  tin  ir  crosses 
Struck  pale  your  hor.iedmoonsj  ;  these  men  of  Malta, 
Since  1  took  pay  from  you,  I've  met  and  fouglit  with, 
Upon  advantage  tuo  ;  yet,  to  speak  truih. 
By  the  soul  of  honour,  J  have  ever  found  them 
As  p;ovident  to  direct  and  hold  to  do. 
As  any  train'd  up  in  jour  discipline, 
Ravish'd  from  otiier  nations. 

Musta.  I  perceive 
The  lightning  in  his  fiery  looks  ;  the  cloud 
Is  broke  already. 

Grim    Think  not,  therefore,  sir, 

• nice  reiiior  s 


Hanyinj  u  on  her  keel.]— \{.emor?i  U  a  fi.-h,  «»r  kind  of 
worm  dial  slicks  to  shijis  hikI  n.t^rds  thfir  p'ss.tfit-  llin»nih 
Ihe  w.itti.— /\ii  c'Xieiluut  illusUdiioa  uccur»  in  Speiisei'* 
«  World's  VHiMtie:" 

All  sodainly  tin  re  clove  niito  her  keele 

A  litilo  li  h  lli.it  iiifii  c.ill  reinora, 
Whicli  stO|>(  her  cuui:je,  and  litl^  her  by  the  hicle 
That  wiiide  nor  tide  could  move  lier  ht-iice  dwaj. 

Kd. 
t  Your  armies  that  i\\\nV.  rhersnp,]  Injudiciously  alteiel 
by  Mr.  JVl.  MaM)n,  to  drank  rivers  up. 

J  and  with  their  crosses 

Struck  pate  your  horned  nuxini  •]  This  cles;;int  allusion  to 
the  iaiprcss  ol  llie  Maltese  ami  Tinki.«h   standtrds.  is   beau- 
Ufuily  varied  in  'J'hr  hniijht  of  Malta,  by  Fle'cher: 
"And  all  liuir  sil\ei  crescenlu  l  en  I  saw, 
Like  falling  meteors  spent,  and  set  tor  ever 
Uuder  lite  crot*  ol"  ilalu." 


That  you  alone  are  giants,  and  such  pigmies 
You  war  upon. 

Anim.   \"i,lain  !  I'll  make  thee  know 
Thou  hast  biasphenied  theOihoman  power,  and  safel 
At  noonday,  miglit'st  h:ive  given  Hre  to  St.  Mark's, 
Your  jiroud  \'enetian  leniple. — Seize  upon  him  ; 
1  am  not  so  near  reconciled  10  him. 
To  hid  him  die  ;  that  were  a  benefit 
Tlie  dog's  unworthy  of.     To  our  use  confiscate 
All  that  he  stands  ])Ossfss'd  of;   let  him  taste 
The  misery  of  want,  atid  his  vain  riots. 
Like  to  so  many  walking  ghosts,  affright  him 
Where'er  he  sets  his  (ksperate  foot.      W  ho  is't 
Ihat  does  command  you  ! 

Grim.  I.s  this  the  reward 
For  all  my  service,  and  the  rape  I  made 
On  fair  P;iulina  ? 

As.im.   Drag  him  hence  : — he  dies, 
I  hat  dallies  but  a  minute. 

[^Grinintdi  is  draggd  off,  his  heud  covered, 

Bodsw.   \\  hat's  btcome  of 
Our  sliares  now,  master? 

Must.  Would  he  had  been  born  dumb! 
The  beggar's  cure,  pati*  nee,  is  ail  that's  left  us. 

[E.if.'H«(  Muster  and  Boatswain, 

Musta.  'Twas  but  intemperance  of  speech,  e.KCUse 
Let  me  previiil  so  (ar.  Fame  gives  him  out  [him  ; 
For  a  deserving  fellow. 

Asum.  At  Aleppo, 
I  durst  not  press  vou  so  far:  give  me  leave 
To  use  luy  own  will,  and  command  in '1  unis  ; 
And.  if  you  j)lease,  mv  privacy. 

Mustu.   I  will  see  vou, 
W  hen  th.s  high  wind's  blown  o'er.  [£itt. 

Asum.  So  shall  you  find  me 
Ready  to  do  you  service.     Rage,  now  leave  me; 
Stern  looks,  and  all  (he  ceremonious  forms 
Attending  on  dread  majesty,  fly  from 
Transformed  Asambeg.     Why  should  1  liug 

[P«//s  out  a  hey. 
So  near  my  heart,  what  leads  me  to  my  prison ; 
Where  she  that  is  inthrall'd.  commands  her  keeper, 
And  robs  me  of  the  fierceness  1  was  born  with  ] 
Srout  men  qnnke  at  my  frowns,  and  in  return 
1  tremble  at  her  softness.     JJase  Grimaldi 
But  only  Hoined  J'aulina.  and  the  charm 
Had  almost  choak'd  my  fury,  ere  1  could  ['ier> 

Pronounce  his  sentence.       Won  hi,  when  first  1  saw 
Mine  eyes  had  met  with  lightning,  and  in  place 
Of  hearing  her  enchanting  tongue,  the  shrieks 
Of  matidrakes  had  made  music  to  my  slumbers! 
Fur  now  I  only  walk  a  iovnig  dream, 
And,  but  to  mv  dishonour,  never  wake  : 
And  yet  am  blind,  but  when  1  see  the  object. 
And  madly  dote  on  it.     Appear,  bright  spark 

[^Opens  a  diH>r  ;  Paulina  comes  fvrth. 
Of  all  perfection  I  any  simile 
Borrow'd  from  diatnonds,  or  the  fairest  stars, 
'Jo  help  me  to  express  how  dear  1  prize 
Thy  uinnatch'd  graces,  will  rise  up  and  cbide  me 
For  poor  detraction. 

P:iiil    1  despise  thy  flatteries  : 
Thus  spit  at  them  and  scorn  them  ;  and  being  arm'd 
In  the  assurance  of  my  innocent  virtue, 
I  stamp  upon  all  doubts,  all  fears,  all  tortures, 
Ihy  barbarous  cruelty,  or,  what's  worae,  thy  dotag;*. 
The  worthv  parent  of  thy  jealousy. 
Can  shower  upon  me. 

Aium.  If  these  bitter  taunts 
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Ravish  n\e  from  myself,  and  make  me  think 
ISIv  greedv  ears  receive  anj^i'lical  sounds  ; 
How  would  tl\is  tongue,  tuned  to  a  loving  note 
Invade,  and  take  possession  of  my  soul, 
Which  then  1  durst  not  call  my  own  ! 

Paul.  Thou  nrt  false, 
Falser  than  tnv  religion.     Do  but  think  me 
Something  ahove  a  beast,  nay  more,  a  monster 
Would  friiiht  the  sxin  to  look  on.  and  then  tell  me, 
If  this  base  usage  can  invite  affection  ? 
If  to  he  mewed  up.  and  excluded  from 
Human  society  ;  the  use  of  pleasures  ; 
The  necessary,  not  su|)erHuous,  duties 
Of  servants  to  discharge  those  offices 
I  blush  to  name  — 

Asiim.  Of  servants  !   Can  you  think 
That  I.  that  dare  not  trust  the  eye  of  heaven 
'Jo  look  upon  vour  beauties  :   that  deny 
Mvself  the  happiness  to  touch  your  pureness, 
Will  e'er  consent  an  eunuch,  or  bought  handmaid, 
Shall  onr:e  apjiroach  you  ? — There  is  something  in 
'I'liat  can  work  miracles,  or  1  am  cozen 'd,  [you 

Dispose  and  alter  sexes,  to  my  wrong. 
In  spite  of  nature.     1  will  be  \our  nurse. 
Your  woman,  your  physician,  and  your  fool ; 
Till,  with  vour  free  consent,  which  I  have  vow'd 
Kever  to  f -rce,  you  grace  me  willi  a  name 
Tha*  shall  supply  all  these, 

Punl.   What  is  it  ? 

Amm.   Vour  husband. 

Paul.   Mr  hangman  when  thou  pleasest. 

Asim.   rims  1  guard  me 
Against  your  further  angers —    [^Leadsher  to  the  door. 

Pa-'l.    "»\  hich  shall  reach  thee, 
Though  I  were  in  the  centre. 

[Asiimbt'g  closes  the  door  upon  her,  and  lochs  it, 

Asiim.  Such  a  sjiirit, 
In  such  a  small  proportion,  I  ne'er  read  of, 
Whii  h  time  must  alter  :   Ravish  her  I  dare  not; 
1  he  magic  that  she  wears  about  her  neck, 
I  think,  defends  her: — this  devotion  paid 
To  this  sweet  saint,  mistress  of  my  sour  pain, 
'lis  lit  1  take  mine  own  rough  >hape  again.       [Ex/f. 


SCENE  VI. — A  Street  near  Donusa's  Palace. 
Enter  Franosco  and  Gazet. 

Fran.  I  think  lie's  lost. 

Gaz.  'Tis  ten  to  one  of  that ; 
1  ne'er  knew  citizen  turn  courtier  yet, 
liut  lie  lost  his  credit,  though  he  saved  himself. 
Why,  look  you,  sir.  there  are  so  many  lobbies, 
Out-otfices,  and  dis{)artations  here*, 
Behind  these  Turkish  hangings,  that  a  Christian 
Hardly  gets  off  but  circumcised. 

Enter  Vhelm  richly  habited,  Carazie,  and  Manto. 
Fran    I  am  troubled. 
Troubled  exceedinglv.     Ha!  what  are  these ? 

•  Out-offices,  and  dispariatioiis  here,]  I  li.ive  alreiidy 
observetl  ilidt  tlu-rt;  is  but  one  fiiitiim  of  tlii»  pl.iy.  wliicli 
reads  in  this  pl.ue,  dispute  actions  :  Hit-  error  was  detcrted 
ai  the  pre-s,  and  exchanged  nutortiinately  for ani>ilier,  dispu- 
tations.' wlii.li  is  ihe  rea<lin!4  of  Coveter  aixl  Mr.  M.  Mason. 
1  iMve  examined  »<veral  cojiies.  but  can  tind  no  further  cor- 
recii<»n:  d  spnrtations,  which  is  here  ado()ted,  i.s  Ihe  con- 
irclurai  innendnient  of  Mr  Dtvies,  who  sajs,  tliat  it  sig- 
iiifie«  "  St  pirate  apartint  nts  ;"  if  it  be  s>>.  it  i-  wi  11  at  any 
rate  it  is  beiier  th.i>«  tlie  old  readin.-,  which  signiiies  nothing. 
All  ingenious  friend,  to  w:.oia  1  i-lit-wi-d  the  passiue,  i*  in- 
cliii«(J  to  think  th  it  tlie  geniiin.-  word  v,'a%  dis,  arations,  from 
the  Latin  di»parata.—  \  leave  ihv  whole  to  the  reader. 


Gaz.  One,  by  his  rich  suit,  should  be  some  French 
ambassador  ; 
For  his  train,  I  think  they  are  Turks. 

Fran.  I'eace  !  be  not  seen.  [cover'd. 

Car.  You  are  now  past  all  the  guards,  and  undis- 
Yoii  mav  return. 

Vitel    There's  for  your  pains  ;  forget  not 
I\ly  humblest  service  to  the  best  of  ladies. 

Munt.  Deserve  her  favour,  sir,  in  making  haste 
For  a  second  entertainment. 

\ExeHnt  Carazie  and  Manto, 

Vitel.  Do  not  doubt  me  ; 
I  shall  not  live  till  then. 

Gaz.  The  train  is  vanish 'd  : 
Thev  have  done  him  some  good  office,  he's  so  free 
And  liberal  of  his  gold.     Ha  !  do  I  dream. 
Or  is  this  mine  own  natural  master  I 

Fran.  'Tis  he  : 
But  strangely  metamorphosed.    You  have  made,  sir, 
A  prosperous  voyage  ;  heaven  grant  it  be  honest, 
I  shall  rejoice  then  too. 

Gaz.   You  make  him  blush, 
To  talk  of  honesty  :  you  were  but  now 
In  the  giving  vein,  and  may  think  of  Gazet, 
Your  worship's  'prentice. 

Viti'l.  There's  gold  :   be  thou  free  too, 
And  master  of  my  shop,  and  all  the  wares 
We  brought  from  Venice. 

GdZ.  Rivo,  then*  ! 

Vitel.  Dear  sir. 
This  place  affords  not  privacy  for  discourse  ; 
But  I  can  tell  you  wonders  ;  my  rich  habit 
Deserves  least  admiration  ;  there  is  nothing 
That  can  fall  in  the  compass  of  your  wislie.s. 
Though  it  were  to  redeem  a  thousand  slaves 
From  the  Turkish  galleys,  or,  at  home,  to  erect 
Some  pious  work,  to  shame  all  hospitals. 
But  I  am  master  of  the  means. 

Fran.  'Tis  strange. 

Vitel.  As  I  walk,  I'll  tell  you  more. 

Gaz.  Pray  you,  a  word,  sir  ; 
And  then  1  will  put  on.     I  have  one  boon  more. 

Vitel.  Whatis't?  speak  freely. 

Gaz.  Thus  thent :  As  1  am  master 
Of  your  shop  and  wares,  pray  you,  help  me  to  some 

trucking 
With  your  last  she-customer  ;  though  she  crack  my 

best  piece, 
I  will  endure  it  with  patience. 

Vitel.  Leave  your  prating. 

Gaz.  I  may  :  you  have  been  doing,  we  will  do  too. 

Fran.  1  am  amazed,  yet  will  not  blame  nor  chide 
you. 
Till  you  inform  me  further:  vet  roust  say. 
They  steer  not  the  right  course,  nor  traffic  well. 
That  seek  a  passage  to  reach  heaven  through  hell. 

[Eteuni 


*  Gaz.  Rivo,  then!]  This  interjection  Ccorrnpted,  I  snp- 
pose,  troin  the  Spaiiu-h  rio!  which  is  fisnralively  u.*ed  for  a 
l^rge  qn.intity  of  liquor)  is  frequently  introduced  by  our 
(Id  poets,  and  generally  as  an  incitement  to  boisten.ua  niirlh 
^nd  revelry. 

•tGa/,.  'I'hus  then:  As  I  am  master,  fic]  Thi<  poor  ri- 
baldry is  introduced  to  "  set  on  some  qtiantjty  of  barren 
8  eci.it4.rs  to  laujih,"  and  'tis  to  be  regretted,  for  ihe  rest  of 
the  act  has  a  vein  of  genuine  poelrj  ruiiniiiii;  throntih  it, 
which  wouKl  not  deba-'e  the  nobl« »t  compositions  of  Ihe 
limes.  I  .'■uppose  Mas-iiiijer's  excuse  must  be  that  of  a 
much  greater  man,  ale  vivitur. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Roomin  Donusa's  Palace, 
Enter  Donusa  and  Manto. 

Don.  When  said  he  he  would  come  again? 

Mant.  He  swore, 
Short  minutes  should  be  tedious  a«:es  to  him, 
Until  the  tender  of  his  second  service  : 
So  much  he  seem'd  transported  with  the  first. 

Don.  I  am  sure  I  was.     I  charge  thee,  Manto,  tell 
By  all  my  favours  and  my  bounties,  truly,  [me, 

"Whether  thou  art  a  virgin,  or,  like  me, 
Hasi;  forfeited  that  name? 

Mant.  A  virgin,  madam*. 
At  my  years  !  being  a  waiting-woman,  and  in  court 
That  were  miraculous.     I  so  long  since  lost       [too ! 
That  barren  burthen,  I  almost  forget 
That  ever  I  was  one. 

Don.  And  could  thy  friends 
Read  in  thy  face,  thy  maidenhead  gone,  that  thou 
Hadst  parted  with  it? 

Mant.   No,  indeed:  I  past 
For  current  many  years  after,  till,  by  fortune, 
Long  and  continued  practice  in  the  sport 
Klew  up  my  deck  ;  a  husband  then  was  found  out 
By  mv  indulgent  father,  and  to  the  world 
All  was  made  whole  again.  What  need  you  fear,  then. 
That,  at  your  pleasure,  may  repair  your  honour. 
Durst  any  envious  or  malicious  tongue 
Presume  to  taint  it  ? 

Enter  Carazie. 

Don.  How  now  ? 

Car.  Madam,  the  basha 
Humbly  desires  access. 

Don.  If  it  had  been 
IMy  neat  Italian,  thou  hadst  met  my  wishes. 
Tell  him  we  would  be  private. 

Car.  So  I  did, 
But  he  is  much  importunate. 

ManJ.  Best  dispatch  him  ; 
His  lingering  here  else  will  deter  the  other 
From  making  his  approach. 
Don.  His  entertainment 
Shall  not  invite  a  second  visit.     Go; 
Say  we  are  pleased. 

Enter  jMustapha, 


Must.  All  happiness 

Dan.   Be  sudden. 
'Twas  saucy  rudeness  in  you,  sir,  to  press 
On  my  retirements  ;  but  ridiculous  folly 
To  waste  the  time,  that  might  be  better  spent. 
In  complimental  wishes. 

Car.  There's  a  cooling 
For  his  hot  encounter. 

Don.  Come  you  here  to  i-tare  ? 
If  you  have  lost  your  tongue,  and  use  of  speech, 
Resign  your  government ;  there's  a  mute's  place  void 
In  my  uncle's  court,  1  hear  ;  and  you  may  work  me 
To  write  for  your  preferment. 


•A  virqin,  madam,  &c.]  Manto  liaci  been  studying  ino- 
rl«'Sty  ill  The  Maid  s  Tragedy,  from  vvliicli  too  iniicli  of  this 
scene  is  borrowcrl.  In  thtr  conclusion,  as  Davics  remarks, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Quartill.i :  Junoiiem  nwam  iratam 
habeam,  ti  unqttam  me  meminerim  virgiivm/uisse. 


Musta.  This  is  strange! 
I  know  not,  madam,  what  neglect  of  mine 
Has  call'd  this  scorn  upon  me. 

Dan.  To  the  purpose——' 
My  will's  a  reason,  and  we  stand  not  bound 
To  yield  account  to  you. 

Musta.  Not  of  your  angers  : 
But  with  erected  ears  i  should  hear  from  you 
The  story  of  your  good  opinion  of  me, 
Confirm 'd  by  love  and  favours. 

Don.  How  deserved  ? 
I  have  considered  you  from  head  to  foot. 
And  can  find  nothing  in  that  wainscot  face. 
That  can  teach  me  to  dote  ;  nor  am  I  taken 
With  your  grim  aspect,  or  tadpole-like  c«implexion. 
Those  scars  you  glory  in,  I  fear  to  look  on  ; 
And  had  much  rather  hear  a  merry  tale, 
Than  all  j'our  battles  won  with  blood  and  sweat, 
Though  you  belch  fortli  the  stink  too  in  the  service. 
And  swear  by  your  mustachios  all  is  true.  [sic, 

You  are  yet  too  rough  for  me  :  purge  and  take  phy- 
Purchase  perfumers,  get  me  some  French  tailor 
To  new-create  you  ;  the  first  shape  you  were  made 
with  [too. 

Is  quite  worn-out :  let  your  barber  wash  your  face 
You  look  yet  like  a  bugbear  to  fright  children  ; 
Till  when  I  take  my  leave. — Wait  me,  Carazie, 

[^Exeunt  Doniisa  and  Carazie. 
Musta.  Stay  you,  my  lady's  cabinet-key. 
Mant.  Hov/'s  this,  sir?  [else. 

Musta.  Stay,  and  stand  quietly,  or  you  shall  fall 
Not  to  firk  your  belly  up,  flounder-like,  but  never 
To  rise  again.     Offer  but  to  unlock  [me.) 

These  doors  that  stop  your  fugitive  tongue,  (observe 
And,  by  my  fury,  I'll  fix  there  this  bolt 

[Draas  h.s  scimitar. 
To  bar  thy  speech  for  ever.     So  !  be  sate  now  j 
And  but  resolve  me,  not  of  what  I  doubt. 
But  bring  assurance  to  a  thing  believed, 
Thou  makest  thyself  a  fortune  ;  not  depending 
On  the  uncertain  favours  of  a  mistress, 
But  art  thyself  one.     I'll  not  so  far  question 
My  judgment  and  observance,  as  to  ask 
Why  I  am  slighted  and  contemn  d  ;  but  in 
Whose  favour  it  is  done.     I  that  have  read 
The  copious  volumes  of  all  women's  fal.->ehood. 
Commented  on  by  the  heart-breaking  iiroans 
Of  abused  lovers ;  all  the  doubts  wash'd  off 
With  fruitless  tears,  tiie  spider's  cobweb  veil 
Of  arguments  alleged  in  their  defence, 
Blown  off  with  sighs  of  desperate  men  ;  and  they 
Appearing  in  their  full  deformity: 
Know,  that  some  other  hath  displanted  me. 
With  her  dishonour.     Has  she  given  it  up? 
Confirm  it  in  two  syllables. 
Mant.  She  has. 

Musta.  I  cherish  thy  confession  thus,  and  thus ; 

[^Gives  her  jewels. 
Be  mine.     Again  I  court  thee  thus,  and  thus  j 
Now  prove  but  constant  to  my  ends. 

Mant.  By  all '  [crocodiles, 

Muita.  Enough  ;  I  dare  not  doubt  thee.     O  land 
INIade  of  Egyptian  slime,  accursed  women  ; 
But  'tis  no  tirrie  to  rail — come,  my   best  ISIanto. 

[Exeunu 


Scene  II.] 
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SCENE  II.— .4  Street. 

Enter  Viielm  and  Francisco. 

Vilel.  Sir.  as  you  are  mv  confessor,  3'ou  stand  bound 
Not  to  reveal  whatever  J  discover 
In  that  religious  way  :   nor  dare  1  doubt  you. 
Let  it  suffice  you  liave  made  me  see  my  follies, 
And wroui:;ht, perhaps,  compunction  ;  fori  would  not 
Appear  an  hypocrite.     lUit,  when  you  impose 
A  penance  on  me  beyond  fle.sh  and  blood 
To  underjro.  you  must  instruct  me  how 
To  put  off  the  condition  of  a  man  ; 
Or,  if  not  pardon,  at  the  least,  excuse 
Mv  disobedience.     Yet,  despair  not,  sir: 
for,  though  I  take  mine  own  way,  I  shall  do 
Something  that  mav  hereafter,  to  my  glory, 
Speak  me  your  scholar. 

Fran.  1  enjoin  you  not 
To  go,  but  send. 

Vitel.  That  were  a  petty  trial ; 
Kot  worth  one,  so  long  taught  and  exercised 
Under  so  grave  a  master.     Keverend  Francisco, 
JMy  friend,  my  father,  in  that  word,  my  all; 
i'est  contident  you  shall  I  ear  something  of  me, 
T  hat  will  redeem  me  in  your  good  opinion. 
Or  judge  me  lost  for  ever.     Send  Gazet 
(She  shall  give  order  that  he  may  have  entrance) 
'J'o  acquaint  you  with  my  fortunes.  [Exit. 

Frnn.  (jo,  and  prosper. 
Holy  saints  guide  and  strengthen  thee  !  however, 
As  thy  endeavours  are,  so  may  they  find 
Gracious  acceptance. 

Enter  Gazet,  and  Grimaldi  in  rags*. 

Gaz.  Now,  you  do  not  roar,  sir  ; 
You  speak  not  tempests,  nor  take  ear-rent  from 
A  poor  shopkeeper.     Do  you  remeitber  that,  sir  1 
1  wear  your  marks  here  still. 

Fran.  Can  this  be  possible? 
All  wonders  are  not  ctased  then. 

Grim.  Do,  abuse  me, 
Spit  on  me,  spurn  me,  pull  me  by  the  nose, 
1  lirust  out  these  fiery  eyes,  that  yesterday 
Would  have  look'd  thee  dead. 

Gaz-   O  save  me.  sir  ! 

Grim.  Fear  nothing. 
I  am  tame  and  quiet ;  tJiere's  no  wrong  can  force  me 
To  remember  what  1  was.     I  have  forgot 
1  e'er  had  ireful  fierceness,  a  steel'd  heart, 
Insensible  of  compassion  to  others  ; 
Nor  is  it  fit  that  1  should  think  myself 
Worth  mine  own  pity.    Oh  ! 

Fran.  Grows  this  dejection 
From  his  disgrace,  do  you  say  ? 

Gaz.   U  Jiy,  lie's  cashier'd,  sir; 
His  ships,  his  goods,  his  livery-punks,  confiscate  : 
And  there  is  such  a  punishment  laid  upon  him  ! — 
The  miserable  rogue  must  steal  no  more. 
Nor  diink,  nor  drab. 

Fran.  Does  that  torment  him  ? 

Gaz.  0,  sir, 
Should  the  state  take  order  to  bar  men  of  acres 
From  these  two  laudable  recreations, 
Drinking  and  whoring,  how  should  panders  purchase, 

•  Enter  Gazet,  and  Grimaloi  in  rags]  Mr.  M.  Mason 
reads.  Enter  Gazet  and  Grimuldi,  in  ratjs.  But  Gnrct  had 
just  tKJCii  tmiclied  by  his  inasttr,  and,  as  he  says  hiniSflf, 
was  ill  prosperou.s  circiiinsiaiiccs.  It  niu^t  be  ai  I  have 
(iven  it  I'roin  the  old  copy. 
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Or  thrifty  whores  build  hospitals  ?  'Slid  !  if  I, 
That,  since  1  am  made  lre»^,  may  write  myself 
A  city  gallant,  should  forfeit  two  such  charters, 
I  should  be  stoned  to  death  and  ne'er  be  pitied 
By  the  liveries  of  those  companies. 

Fran.  You'll  be  «  hipt,  sir, 
If  you  bridle  not  your  tongue.    Haste  to  the  palaee. 
Your  master  looks  for  you. 

Gaz.  My  quondam  master. 
Rich  sons  forget  they  ever  had  poor  fathers ; 
In  servants  'tis  more  pardonable  :  as  a  companion. 
Or  so,  1  may  consent :  but  is  there  hope,  sir, 
He  has  got  me  a  good  chapwoman  ?  pray  you  write 
A  word  or  two  in  my  behalf. 

Fran.  Out,  rascal  ! 

Gaz.  I  feel  some  insurrections. 

Fran.  Hence  ! 

Gaz.   1  vanish,  [Exit, 

Grim.   Why  should  I  study  a  defence  or  comfort. 
In  whom  black  guilt  and  misery,  if  balanced, 
I  know  not  which  would  turn  the  scale  ?  look  upward 
I  dare  not ;  for,  should  it  but  be  believed 
That  f,  died  deep  in  hell's  most  horrid  colours. 
Should  dare  to  hope  for  mercy,  it  would  leave 
No  check  or  feeling  in  men  innocent. 
To  catch  at  sins  the  devil  ne'er  taught  mankind  yet. 
No  !  I  must  dovrnward,  downward  ;  though  repent- 
ance 
Could  borrow  all  the  glorious  wings  of  grace. 
My  mountainous  weight  of  sins  would  crack  their 
And  sink  them  to  hell  with  me.  [pinions, 

Fran.  Dreadful !  Hear  me. 
Thou  miserable  man. 

Grim.  Good  sir,  deny  not 
But  that  there  is  no  jjunishment  beyond 
Damnation. 

Enter  Master  and  Boatswain. 

Master.  Yonder  he  is  ;  I  pity  him.       [serve  you. 
Bnatsw.  Take  comfort,  captain  ;  we  live   still  to 
Grim.  Serve  me!  1  am  a  devil  already  :  leave  me— 
Stand  further  off,  you  are  blasted  else  !  I  have  heard 
Schoolmen  affirm*  man's  body  is  composed 
Of  the  four  elements  ;  and,  as  in  league  together 
They  nourish  life,  so  each  of  them  affords 
Liberty  to  the  soul,  when  it  grows  weary 
Of  this  (ieshy  prison.    Which  shall  I  make  choice  of! 
The  fire?  not ;  I  shall  feel  that  hereafter. 
The  earth  will  not  receive  me.     Should  some  whirl- 
Snatch  me  into  the  air,  and  I  hang  there,         [wind 
I'erpetual  plagues  would  dwell  upon  the  earth  j 
And  tliose  superior  bodies,  that  pour  down 
'Jheir  cheerful  influence,  deny  to  pass  it, 
Through  those  vast  regions  1  have  iniected. 
'J  he  sea?  ay,  that  is  justice:  there  I  plough 'd  up 
Mischief  as  deep  as  hell :   there,  there,  I'll  hide| 
'1  his  cursed  lump  of  clay.     May  it  turn  rocks, 


/  ?iave  heard 


A'choolmen  affirm  man's  body  is  compo^d 
Of  the.  four  elements ;]  Grimadi  and  Sir  Toby  had 
evidently  studied  under  the  same  masters:  the  latter  intro- 
duces his  philosophy  more  naturally,  but  tiie  grave  applies* 
lion  of  it  by  the  former,  is  an  impruvement.  SeI^ou^ly,the 
conclusion  of  this  speech  is  very  noble. 

1  7Ae  tire  ?  no;]  Fire  must  be  read  as  a  dissyllable;  I 
suspect,  however,  that  there  was  originally  an  iiiterjcctioo 
before  no,  which  was  dropt  at  the  press. 

♦ there,  there  I'll  hide]   Mr.  M.  Mason   omits  \,\tt 

second  thne,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tiie  compie 
tiou  of  the  verse. 
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Where  plummet's  weight  could  never  reach  the  sands, 
And  grind  the  ribs  of  all  such  barks  as  press 
The  ocean's  breast  in  my  unlawful  course  ! 
I  haste  then  to  thee ;  let  thy  ravenous  v/omb, 
Whom  all  things  else  deny,  be  now  my  tomb ! 

[Exit. 

Master.  Follow  him,  and  restrain  him. 

lExit  Boatswain. 

Fran.  Let  this  stand 
For  an  example  to  you.     I'll  provide 
A  lodging  for  him,  and  apply  such  cures 
To  his  wounded  conscience,  as  heaven  hath  lent  me. 
He's  now  my  second  care  :  and  my  profession 
Binds  me  to  teach  the  desperate  to  repent, 
As  far  as  to  confirm  the  innocent.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Boom  in  Asambeg's  Pala:e. 
Enter  Asambeg,  Mustapiia,  Aga,  and  Capiaga. 

Asam    Your  pleasure? 

Musta.  'Twill  exact  your  private  ear  ; 
And,  when  you  have  received  it,  you  will  think 
Too  many  know  it. 

Asam.  Leave  the  room  ;  but  be 

Within  our  call. —  [Exeunt  Aga  and  Capiaga. 

Now,  sir,  what  burning  secret 

(With  which,  it  seems,  you  are  turn'd  cinders)  bring 

To  quench  in  my  advice  or  power  !  [yo^ 

Musia.  The  fire 
Will  ratlier  reach  you. 

Asam.  ]\Ie  ! 

Mustfi.  And  consume  both  ; 
For  'tis  impossible  to  be  put  out, 
liut  with  the  blood  of  those  that  kindle  it: 
And  yet  one  vial  of  it  is  so  precious, 
In  being  borrow'd  from  the  Othoman  spring. 
That  better  'tis,  I  think,  both  we  should  perish, 
Than  prove  the  desperate  means  that  mustrestrain  it 
From  spreading  further. 

Asam.  To  the  point,  and  quickly  : 
These  winding  circumstances  in  relations. 
Seldom  environ  truth. 

Musta.  Trutli,  Asambeg ! 

Asam.  Truth,  Mustapha  !  I  said  it,  and  add  more. 
You  touch  upon  a  string  that  to  my  ear 
Doei-  sound  Doim^a. 

Musta.  You  then  understand 
Who  'tis  I  aim  at. 

Asam.  Take  heed  ;  Mustapha, 
Remember  what  she  is,  and  whose  we  are ; 
'Tis  her  neglect,  perhaps,  that  you  complain  of  j 
And,  slioukl  you  practise  to  revenge  her  scorn, 
With  any  plot  to  taint  her  in  her  honour, 

Musta.   Hear  me. 

Asiim.  I  will  be  heard  first, — there's  no  tongue 
A  subject  owes,  that  shall  out-thunder  mine. 

Musta.   Well,  take  your  way. 

Asam.  I  then  again  repeat  it; 
If  Mustapha  dares,  with  malicious  breath, 
On  jealous  suppositions,  presume 
To  blast  the  blossom  of  J)onusa*s  fame, 
Because  lie  is  denied  a  happiness 
Which  men  of  equal,  nay,  of  more  desert. 
Have  sued  in  vain  for 

Musta.  More! 

Asam.  More.     'Twas  I  spake  it. 
The  basha  of  Natolia  and  myself 
Were  rivals  for  her ;  either  of  us  brought 


More  victories,  more  trophies,  to  plead  for  us 

To  our  great  master,  than  you  dare  lay  claim  to  ; 

Yet  still,  bv  his  allowance,  she  was  left 

To  her  election  :  each  of  us  owed  nature 

As  much  for  outward  form  and  inward  worth. 

To  make  way  for  us  to  her  grace  and  favour, 

A  s  you  brought  with  you.    We  were  h^ard,  repulsed* 

Yet  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  sit  down 

With  the  disgrace,  if  not  to  force  affection 

May  merit  such  a  name. 

Musta.  Have  you  done  yet? 

Asam  Be,  therefore,  more  than  sure  the  ground  on 
which 
You  raise  your  accusation,  may  admit 
No  undermining  of  defence  in  her  : 
For  if,  with  pregnant  and  ajuiarent  proofs, 
Such  as  may  force  a  judge,  more  than  inclined, 
Or  partial  in  her  cause,  to  swear  her  guilty, 
You  win  not  me  to  set  off  your  belief; 
Neither  our  ancient  friendship,  nor  the  rites 
Of  sacred  hospitality,  to  which 
I  would  not  offer  violence,  shall  protect  you. 
— Now,  when  \ou  jdease. 

Musta.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
Much  circumstance  ;  yet  cannot  but  profess. 
With  the  assurance  of  a  loyalty 
Equal  to  yours,  the  revereme  I  owe 
The  sultan,  and  all  such  his  blood  makes  sacred  ; 
That  there  is  not  a  vein  of  mine,  which  yet  is 
Unemptied  in  his  service,  but  this  moment 
Should  freely  open,  so  it  might  wash  off 
The  stains  of  her  dishonour.     Could  you  think, 
Or,  though  you  saw  it,  credit  your  own  eyes. 
That  she,  the  wonder  and  amazement  of 
Her  sex,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  empire 
That  hath  di^dain'd  y(-n,  slighted  me,  and  boasted     • 
A  frozen  coldness,  which  no  appetite 
Or  height  of  blood  could  thaw ;  should  now  so  far 
Be  hurried  with  the  violence  of  her  lust. 
As,  in  it  burying  her  high  birth,  and  fame. 
Basely  descend  to  fill  a  Christian's  arms  ; 
And  to  him  yiela  her  virgin  honour  up. 
Nay,  sue  to  him  to  take  it? 
Asam.  A  Christian ! 
Musta.  Temper 
Your  admiration:— and  what  Christian,  think  you? 
No  prince  disguised,  no  man  of  mark,  nor  jjonour  : 
No  daring  undertaker  in  our  service; 
But  one,  whose  lips  her  foot  should  scorn  to  touch  ; 
A  poor  mechanic  pedlar. 
A  sum.  He  ! 
Musta.  Nay,  more ; 
Whom  do  you  think  she  made  her  scout,  nay  bawd. 
To  find  him  out,  but  me?  What  place  make  choice  of 
To  wallow  in  her  foul  and  loathsome  pleasures, 
B\it  in  the  palace?   Who  the  instruments 
Of  close  conveyance,  but  the  captain  of 
Your  guard,  the  aga,  and  that  man  of  trust. 
The  warden  of  the  inmost  port?  —Til  prove  this; 
And,  though  I  fail  to  sht-w  her  in  the  act. 
Glued  like  a  neighing  gennet  to  her  stallion, 
\our  incredulity  shall  be  convinced 
With  proofs  I  blush  to  think  on. 

Asam.  Never  yet 
This  flesh  felt  such  a  fever.     By  the  life 
And  ibrtune  of  great  Amurafh,  should  our  prophet 
(Whose  name  I  bow  to)  in  a  vision  speak  this, 
'Twould  make  me  doubtful  of  my  faith!  — Lead  on; 
And,  when  my  eyes  and  ears  are,  like  yours,  guilty 
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My  ra<^e  shall  then  appear ;  for  I  will  «!o 
ifometiiing  ; — but  what,  1  am  not  yet  determin'd. 

[^Exeunt. 

• 

SCENE  IV. — Ah  outer  Room  in  Donusa's  Palace. 
Enter  Carazie,  RIanto,  and  Gazkt. 

Car.  Thev  are  private  to  their  wishes? 

Muut.  Doubt  it  not. 

Giiz.  A  pretty  structure  this!  acourtdoyou  call  it? 
V;iultt'd  and  arch'd  !  0,  here  has  been  old  jumbling 
Behind  this  arras,  , 

Cur.  Prithee  let's  have  some  sport 
^Vith  t!)is  fresh  codshead. 

Munt.  1  am  out  of  tune,  [hope 

But  do  as  you  please.     I\Iy  conscience  ! — tush,  the 
Of  liberty  throws*  that  burthen  off  j  1  must 
Go  watch,  and  make  discovery.  \^Exit. 

Car.  He  is  musing, 
And  will  talk  to  himself;  he  cannot  hold  ; 
'J  he  ]ioor  fool's  ravish'd. 

Gaz.  I  am  in  my  master's  clothes, 
They  fit  me  to  a  hair  too  ;  let  but  any 
Indifferent  gamester  measure  us  inch  by  inch, 
Or  weigh  us  by  the  standard,  I  may  pass : 
I  have  been  proved  and  proved  again  true  metal. 

Car.  How  he  survevs  himself! 

Gaz.  1  have  heard,  that  some 
Have  fool'd  themselves  at  court  into  good  fortunes, 
'J'hat  never  hoped  to  thrive  by  wit  in  the  city, 
Or  honesty  in  the  country.     If  1  do  not 
Make  the  best  laugh  at  me,  I'll  weep  for  myself, 
rf  they  give  me  hearing-  'tis  resolved — I'll  try 
What  may  be  done.  By  your  favour,  sir,  1  pray  you. 
Were  you  born  a  courtier  ? 

Car,  No,  sir  ;  whv  do  you  ask? 

Gaz.  Because  I  thought  that  none  could  be  pre- 
But  such  as  were  begot  there.  [ferr'd, 

Car.  O,  sir  !  many  ; 
And,  howsoe'er  yuu  are  a  citizen  born, 
Vet  if  your  mother  were  a  handsome  woman, 
And  ever  long'd  to  see  a  mask  at  courtf. 
It  is  an  even  lay,  but  that  you  had 
A  courtier  to  your  father ;  and  I  think  so, 
Vou  bear  yourself  so  sprightly. 

Gaz.  It  may  be  ; 
But  pray  you,  sir,  liad  I  such  an  itch  upon  me 
To  change  my  copy,  is  there  hope  a  place 
Aiay  be  had  here  for  money  ? 

Car.    Not  without  it, 
That  1  dare  warrant  you. 

Gaz.  I  have  a  pretty  stock, 
And  would  not  have  my  good  parts  undiscover'd  j 
What  places  of  credit  are  there? 

Car.  There's  your  beglerbeg^. 

Gaz.  By  no  means  that ;  it  comes  too  near  the 
And  most  prove  so,  that  come  there.  [beggar. 


•  O/  liberty  throws,  &c.]  So  (he  old  copy.  The  modern 
e<1ilors  read,  does  throw,  which  destroys  the  melre,  nut  only 
of  tliis  bii»  i)t  the  two  subsetjneiit  lints. 

t  Jjyof'r  mother  were  a  handsome  woman. 
And  ever  lony'd  to  are  h  nia^k  at  court,)  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Carazie  was  born  in  Kiijilaud,  and  that  he 
addresses  a  Ve-'etian  ;  the  conaeqiicuces  of  ma«ks,  &c.,  were 
therefore  as  intellivihle  to  tlie  one,  as  familiar  to  the  other. 
It  is  not  alwavs  th«t  so  g«H)d  a  plea  can  be  olferel  for  the 
anthor's  allii.-ions  ;  tor,  to  ctrnfers  the  irntli,  the  habits  and 
ni.inners  of  ditterent  countries  are,  in  some  of  these  scenes, 
as  i  h.ive  said  before,  mo>t  cruelly  conf«>uHded. 

1  Car.  There's  your  begleibeg.]  i.  c.  chief  governor  of  a 
province. 


[woman, 
an   herl)- 


Car.  Or  your  sanzacke*. 

Gaz.  Sauce-jack  !   fie,  none  of  thatf. 

Car.  Vour  chiaus^. 

Gaz.  Nor  that. 

Car.  Chief  gardener. 

Gaz.  Out  upon't ! 
'Twill  put  me  in  mind  my   mother   was 
What  is  vour  jilac  e,  1  prav  you  ? 

Car.  Sir,  an  eunuch. 

Gaz.  An  eunuch  !  very  fine,  i'faith;  an  eunuch  I 
And  what  are  your  employments? 

Car.    Neat  and  easy^: 
In  the  day,  I  wait  on  my  lady  when  she  eats, 
Carry  her  pantofles,  bear  up  her  train ; 
Sing  her  asleep  at  night,  and,  when  she  pleases, 
I  am  her  bedfellow. 

Gaz.  How!  her  bedfellow ? 
And  lie  with  her? 

Car.  Yes,  and  lie  with  her. 

Gaz.  0  rare ! 
I'll  be  an  eunuch,  though  I  sell  my  shop  for't, 
And  all  my  wares. 

Cur.  It  is  but  parting  with 
A  precious  stone  or  two ;   1  know  the  price  on't. 

Gaz.  I'll  part  with  all  ray  stones;  and   when  lam 

An  eunuch,  I'll  so  toss  and  touse  the  ladies 

Pray  you  help  me  to  a  chapman. 

Car.  The  court  surgeon 
Shall  do  you  that  favour. 

Gaz.  1  am  made !  an  eunuch ! 
Enter  Manto. 

Mant.  Carazie,  quit  the  room. 
Car.  Come,  sir;  we'll  treat  of 
Your  business  further. 

Gaz.  Excellent!  an  eunuch!  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — An  inner  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Don  us »  and  Vmelli. 

Vitel.  Leave  me,  or  I  am  lost  again :  no  prayers. 
No  penitence,  can  redeem  me. 

Don.  Am  I  grown 
Old  or  deform 'd  since  yesterday? 

Vitet.  You  are  still, 
(Although  the  sating  of  your  lust  hath  sullied 
The  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  virgin  beauties,) 
Too  fair  for  me  to  look  on;  and,  though  pureness, 
'J  he  sword  with  which  you  ever  fought  and  conquer'd. 
Is  ravish'd  from  you  by  uncliaste  desires, 
You  are  too  strong  for  flesh  and  blood  to  treat  with. 
Though  iron  grates  were  interposed  between  us, 
To  warrant  me  from  treason. 

Don.   W  hom  do  you  fear  ? 

Vitel.  That  human  frailty  I  took  from  my  mother, 
That,  as  my  youth  increased,  grew  stronger  on  me; 
That  still  pursues  me,  and,  though  once  recover'd. 
In  scorn  of  reason,  and,  what's  more,  religion. 
Again  seeks  to  betray  me. 


•  Car.  Or  your  sanzacke]  Governor  of  a  city. 

+  Gaz.  Sauce  jack  !  Jie,  none  of  that.  |  I'he  pleasantry  ol 
G^zet  is  not  very  conspicuous  tor  its  humour;  the  nio<lcrn 
editors  however  have  contrived  to  cloud  it:  they  read, 
Saucy  Jack  I 

i  Car.  Your  chiaus  ]  An  officer  in  the  Turkish  court,  who 
periornis  the  <lnty  of  an  usher  ;  also  an  ambassador  to  foreign 
princes  and  stales.— Cox  eter. 

9  Car.  Neat  and  easy]  1  have  taken  this  from  Gazet,  to 
whom  it  has  hitherto  been  allotted,  and  given  it  to  Carazie. 
The  uld  copy  h.<8  no  maik  of  Ii.lenogation  alter  ea«y,  hhkk 
•eeins  to  prove  that  the  words  originally  belonged  to  hUB. 
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Don.  If  you  mean,  sir, 
To  my  embraces,  you  turn  rebel  to 
The  laws  of  nature,  the  great  queen  and  mother 
Of  all  productions,  and  deny  allegiance, 
Where  you  stand  bound  to  pay  it. 

Viiel.  I  will  stop 
Mine  ears  against  these  charms,  which,  if  Ulysses 
Could  live  again,  and  hear  this  second  syren. 
Though  bound  with  cables  to  his  mast,  his  ship  too 
Fasten 'd  with  all  her  anchors,  this  enciiantment 
Would  force  liim,  in  despite  of  all  resistance, 
To  leap  into  the  sea,  and  follow  her  ; 
Althouc-h  destruction,  with  outstretch'd  arms. 
Stood  ready  to  receive  him. 

Don.  Gentle  sir, 
Though  you  deny  to  hear  me,  yet  vouchsafe 
To  look  upon  me :  though  I  use  no  language, 
The  grief  for  this  unkind  repulse  will  print 
Such  a  dumb  eloquence  upon  my  face, 
As  will  not  only  plead  but  prevail  for  me. 

Vitel.   I  am  a  coward.     I  will  see  and  hear  you, 
The  trial,  else,  is  nothing ;  nor  the  conquest, 
My  temperance  shall  crown  me  with  hereafter. 
Worthy  to  be  remember'd.     Up,  my  virtue  ! 
And  holy  thoughts  and  resolutions  arm  me 
Against  this  fierce  temptation  !  give  me  voice 
Tuned  to  a  zealous  anger,  to  express 
At  wliat  an  over-value  I  have  purchased 
The  wanton  treasure  of  your  virgin  bounties  ; 
That,  in  their  false  fruition,  heap  upon  me 
Despair  and  horror. — That  I  could  with  that  ease 
Redeem  my  forfeit  innocence,  or  cast  up 
The  poison  I  received  into  my  entrails. 
From  the  alluring  cup  of  your  enticements, 
As  now  1  do  deliver  back  the  price 

[^Returns  the  jewels. 
And  salary  of  your  lust !  or  thus  unclothe  me 
Of  iwi's  gay  trappings,  the  proud  livery 

[Throws  off  his  cloak  and  doublet. 
Of  wicked  pleasure,  which  but  worn  and  heated 
With  the  fire  of  entertainment  and  consent. 
Like  to  Alcides'  fatal  shirt,  tears  oif 
Our  flesh  and  reputation  both  together, 
Leaving  our  ulcerous  follies  bare  and  open 
I'o  all  malicious  censure  ! 

Don.  You  must  grant, 
If  you  hold  that  a  loss  to  you,  mine  equals, 
If  not  transcends  it.     If  you  then  first  tasted 
'J  hat  poison,  as  ycm  call  it,  I  brought  with  mo 
A  palate  unacquainted  with  the  relish 
Of  those  delights,  which  most,  as  I  have  heard. 
Greedily  swallow  ;  and  then  the  offence. 
If  my  opinion  may  be  believed. 
Is  not  so  great :  howe'er,  the  wrong  no  more 
Than  if  Hippolitus  and  the  virgin  huntress 
Should  meet  ar^d  kiss  together. 

Vitel.   What  defences 
Can  lust  raise  to  maintain  a  precipice 

Enter  Asa m beg  and  Mvstapha,  above. 

To  the  abyss  of  looseness  ! — but  affords  not 
The  least  stair,  or  the  fastening:  of  one  foot, 
To  reascend  that  glorious  height  we  fell  from. 

Miista.  By  Mahomet,  she  courts  him ! 

\_Dontisa  kneeU. 

Asam.  Nay,  kneels  to  him  ! 
Observe,  the  scornful  villain  turns  away  too, 
As  glorying  in  his  conquest. 

Don,  Are  you  marble  ? 


If  Christians  have  mothers,  sure  they  share  in 

The  tigress*  fierceness  ;  for,  if  you  were  owner 

Of  human  pity,  you  could  not  endure 

A  princess  to  kneel  to  you,  or  look  on 

These  falling  tears  which  hardest  rocks  would  soften 

And  yet  remain  unmoved.     Did  you  but  give  me 

A  taste  of  happiness  in  your  embraces. 

That  the  remembrance  of  the  sweetness  of  it 

Might  leave  perpetual  bitterness  behind  it? 

Or  shew'd  me  what  it  was  to  be  a  wife. 

To  live  a  widow  ever  ? 

A$am.  She  has  confest  it!- ' 

Seize  on  him,  villains. 

Ejiter  Capiaga  and  Aga,  with  Janizaries. 

O  the  Furies  ! 
[Exeunt  Asambeg  and  Mustapha  above. 

Don.  How  ! 
Are  we  betray'd  ? 

Vitel.  The  better ;  I  expected 
A  Turkish  faith. 

Don.  Who  am  I,  that  you  dare  this  ? 
*Tis  I  that  do  command  you  to  forbear 
A  touch  of  violence. 

Aga.  We,  already,  madam, 
Have  satisfied  your  pleasure  further  than 
W'e  know  to  answer  it. 

Cap.   Would  we  were  well  off! 
We  stand  too  far  engaged,  I  fear. 

Don,  For  us  ? 
We'll  bring  you  safe  off :  who  dares  contradict 
What  is  our  pleasure  ] 

Re-enter  Asambeg  and  Mustapha,  below, 

Asam.  Spurn  the  dog  to  prison. 
I'll  answer  you  anon. 

Vitel.  What  punishment 
Soe'er  I  undergo,  1  am  still  a  Christian. 

[Exit  Guard  with  Vitelli. 

Don.  What  bold  presumption's  this?   Under  what 
Am  I  to  fall,  that  set  my  foot  upon  [law 

Your  statutes  and  decrees  ? 

Musta.  The  crime  committed 
Our  Alcoran  calls  death. 

Don.  Tush  !  who  is  here, 
That  is  not  Amui'ath's  slave,  and  so,  unfit 
To  sit  a  judge  upon  his  blood? 

Asam.  You  have  lost, 
And  shamed  the  privilege  of  it ;  robb'd  me  too 
Of  my  soul,  my  understanding,  to  behold 
Your  base  unworthy  fall  from  your  high  virtue. 

Don.  I  do  appeal  to  Amurath. 

Asam.  We  will  offer 
No  violence  to  your  person,  till  we  know 
His  sacred  pleasure  ;  till  when,  under  guard 
You  shall  continue  here. 

Don.  Shall  ! 

Asam.  I  have  said  it. 

Don.  We  shall  remember  this. 

Asam.  It  ill  becomes 
Such  as  are  guilty,  to  deliver  threats 
Against  the  innocent.     [The  Guard  leads  off  Donusa, 
I  could  tear  this  tiesh  now. 
But  'tis  in  valu ;  nor  must  I  talk,  but  do. 
Provide  a  well-manu'd  galley  for  Constantinople  : 
Such  sad  news  never  cam«  to  our  great  master. 
As  he  directs,  we  must  proceed,  and  know 
No  will  but  bis,  to  whom  what's  ours  we  owe. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I. — A  Uoom  in  Grimaldi's  Houte. 
Enter  Master  and  Boatswain. 

I^Iast.  lie  does  begin  to  eat  1 

Boiitsw.  A  little,  master  ; 
But  our  best  bope  for  bis  recovery  is,  tbat 
His  raving  leaves  bim  ;  and  tbose  dreadful  words 
Damnation  and  despair,  witb  wbicb  be  ever 
Ended  all  bis  discourses,  are  forgotten. 

Mast.  Tbis  stranger  is  a  most  religious  man  sure ; 
And  I  am  doubtful,  wbetber  bis  cbarity 
In  tbe  relieving  of  our  wants,  or  care 
To  cure  tbe  wounded  conscience  of  Grimaldi, 
Deserves  more  admiration. 

Boritsw.  Can  you  guess 
Wbat  tjje  reason  sbould  be,  tbat  we  never  mention 
Tbe  cburcb,  or  tbe  bigb  altar,  but  bis  melancholy 
Grows  and  increases  on  him  ? 

Mast.  1  have  beard  bim, 
When  be  gloried  to  profess  himself  an  atheist, 
Talk  often,  and  witb  much  delight  and  boasting, 
Of  a  rude  prank  he  did  ere  he  turn'd  pirate; 
Tbe  memory  of  which,  as  it  appears, 
Lies  heavy  on  him. 

Boatsw.  Pray  you,  let  me  understand  it. 

Mast.  Upon  a  solemn  day,  when  tbe  whole  city 
Join'd  in  devotion,  and  with  barefoot  steps 
Pass'd  to  St.  Mark's,  tbe  duke,  and  the  whole  sig- 
Melping  to  perfect  the  religious  pomp  [nory, 

With  which  they  were  received ;  when  all  men  else 
Were  full  of  tears,  and  groan'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  past  offences,  of  whose  heavy  burthen 
They  came  to  be  absolved  and  freed  ;  our  captain. 
Whether  in  scorn  of  tbose  so  pious  rites 
He  had  no  feeling  of,  or  else  drawn  to  it 
Out  of  a  wanton,  irreligious  madness, 
(1  know  not  which,)  ran  to  tbe  holy  man. 
As  be  was  doing  of  the  work  of  grace*. 
And,  snatching  from  his  hands  the  sanctified  means, 
Dash'd  it  upon  the  pavement. 

Boatsw.  How  escaped  be, 
It  being  a  deed  deserving  death  witb  torture  1 
Mast.  The  general  amazement  of  tbe  people 
Gave  him  leave  to  quit  tbe  temple,  and  a  gondola, 
Prepared,  it  seems,  before,  brought  bim  aboard; 
Since  which  he  ne'er  saw  Venice,     'i'he  remembrance 
Of  ibis,  it  seems,  torments  him  ;  aggravated 
W'th  a  strong  belief  he  cannot  receive  pardon 
For  this  foul  fact,  but  from  his  hands,  against  whom 
It  was  committed. 

Biiatsw.  And  what  course  intends 
His  heavenly  j)hysician,  reverend  Francisco, 
To  beat  down  this  opinion  ? 

'  Mait.  He  promiied 
To  use  some  holy  and  religious  finenessf, 


*  Ai  he  was  doing  of  the  work  of  grace,  &c.]  This  is  a 
reverential  (le.«c.iptioii  of  tiie  elevation  of  the  host;  and 
eoald  only  be  written  by  a  man  on  whom  that  awful  act  of 
piiius  daring  had  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

t  '/'o  tme  some  holy  and  religious  fineness,]  i.  e.  subtile  and 
ingenious  device.  Coxeter,  whose  ideas  of  harmony  were 
never  parajltlt'il,  unless  by  tiiose  of  Mr.  M.  Mason,  cor- 
rnpted  this  xwuy  finesse,  though  the  line  was  reduced  to  abso- 
lute prose  by  it!  Massinger  knew  no  such  word;  the  in- 
tro<lucticn  of  which  i<  justly  reprobated  by  Johnson,  as 
wholly  ui. necessary.  Bui,  indeed,  in  all  times,  our  language 
bag  b«;tn  over-run  and  debased  by  faniastic  terms. 


To  this  good  end  ;  and  in  tbe  mean  time,  charged  me 
To  keep  him  dark,  and  to  admit  no  visitants  : 
But  on  no  terms  to  cross  bim.     Here  be  comes. 
Enter  Grimaldi  with  a  book*. 

Grim.  For  theft,  he  that  restores  treble  the  value, 
Makes  satisfaction  ;  and  for  want  of  means 
To  do  so,  as  a  slave  must  serve  it  out,  [here 

Till  he  hath  made  full  payment.     There's  hope  left 
Oh  !   witb  wbat  willingness  would  I  give  up 
My  liberty  to  tbose  that  I  have  pillaged ; 
And  wish  the  numbers  of  my  years,  though  wasted 
In  tbe  most  sordid  slavery,  might  equal 
The  rapines  I  have  made ;  till  with  one  voice, 
My  patient  sufferings  might  exact  from  my 
Most  cruel  creditors,  a  full  remission, 
An  eye's  loss  witb  an  eye,  limb's  witb  a  limb ; 
A  sad  account ! — yet,  to  find  peace  within  here, 
Though  all  such  as  I  have  maim'd  and  dismember'd 
In  drunken  quarrels,  or,  o'ercome  witb  rage, 
When  they  were  given  up  to  my  power,  stood  here 
And  cried  for  restitution  ;  to  appease  them,      [now, 
I  would  do  a  bloody  justice  on  myself: 
Pull  out  these  eyes,  tbat  guided  me  to  ravish 
Their  sight  from  others  ;  lop  these  legs,  tbat  bore  me 
To  barbarous  violence  ;  witb  this  hand  cut  off 
This  instrument  of  wrong,  till  nought  were  left  me 
But  tbis  poor  bleeding  limbless  trunk,  which  gladly 
1  would  divide  among  them. — Ha  !   what  think  I 

Enter  FnANCifeco  in  a  cope,  like  a  Bishop. 
Of  petty  forfeitures  !  in  this  reverend  habit, 
All  that  I  am  turn'd  into  eyes,  I  look  on 
A  deed  of  mine  so  fiend-like,  that  repentance, 
Though  with  my  tears  I  taught  the  sea  new  tides. 
Can  never  wash  oft":  all  my  thefts,  my  rapes. 
Are  venial  trespasses,  compared  to  what 
I  offer'd  to  that  shape,  and  in  a  place  too. 
Where  I  stood  bound  to  kneel  to't.  [Kneeis. 

Fran.  'Tis  forgiven : 
I  with  bis  tongue,  whom  in  these  sacred  vestments. 
With  impure  hands  thou  didst  offend,  pronounce  it. 
I  bring  peace  to  thee ;  see  that  thou  deserve  it 
In  thy  fair  life  hereafter. 

Grim.  Can  it  be  ! 
Dare  I  believe  tbis  vision,  or  hope 
A  |)ardon  e'er  may  find  me  1 

Fran.  Purchase  it 
By  zealous  undertakings,  and  no  more 
'Twill  be  remembered. 

Grim.  What  celestial  balm  ^Rises. 

I  feel  now  pour'd  into  my  wounded  conscience  ! 
What  penance  is  there  I'll  not  undergo,  [sure 

Though  ne'er  so  sharp  and  rugged,  with  more  plea- 
Than   flesh  and  blood  e'er  tasted  1    shew  me  true 

Sorrow, 
Arm'd  with  an  iron  whip,  and  I  will  meet 
The  stripes  she  brings  along  witb  her,  as  if 


"Which  sweel  Philisides  fetch'd  of  late  from  France." 
The  word  occurs,  in  iis  natural  sense,  in  The  Devil  s an  Ass  : 

" you'll  mar  all  with  yvur  Jiiv'tiess." 

Here,  too,  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  to  read /nfssf' /  whiln 
Whalley,  wiio  properly  lejects  his  ainendnient,  explains  the 
original  word,  by  "shyness,  or  coyness;'  to  which  it  bear* 
not  the  slightest  afhnity. 

• with  a  book.]  The  book  was  a  very  proper 

one  for  Grimaldi  •  from  his  references,  it  appears  to  be  the 
fiible. 
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They  were  the  gentle  touches  of  a  hand 

That  comes  to  cure  me.    Can  good  deeds  redeem  me? 

I  will  rise  up  a  wonder  to  the  world. 

When  I  have  given  strong  proofs  how  1  am  alter'd. 

I.  that  have  sold  such  as  professed  the  faith 

That  I  was  born  in,  to  captivity, 

Will  make  their  number  equal,  that  I  shall 

Deliver  from  the  oar ;  and  win  as  many 

By  the  clearness  of  my  actions,  to  look  on 

'J'heir  misbelief  and  loath  it.     I  will  be 

A  convoy  for  all  merchants :  and  thought  worthy 

I'o  be  reported  to  the  world,  hereafter, 

The  child  of  your  devotion  ;  nurs'd  up. 

And  made  strong  by  your  charity,  to  break  through 

All  dangers  hell  can  bring  forth  to  oppose  me  : 

Nor  am  I,  though  my  fortunes  were  thought  desper- 

Now  you  have  reconciled  me  to  myself,  [ate. 

So  void  of  worldly  means,  but.  in  despite 

Of  the  proud  viceroy's  wrongs,  I  can  do  something 

To  witness  of  my  change :  when  you  please,  try  me*, 

And  I  will  perfect  what  you  shall  enjoin  me, 

Or  fall  a  joyful  martyr. 

F'^an.   Vou  will  reap 
The  comfort  of  it :  live  yet  undiscover'd 
And  with  your  holy  meditations  strengthen 
Your  Christian  resolution  :  ere  long, 
You  shall  hear  further  from  me.  [Ejrit. 

Grim.  I'll  attend 
All  your  commands  with  patience ; — come,  my  mates, 
I  hitherto  have  lived  an  ill  example. 
And,  as  your  captain,  led  you  on  to  mischief; 
But  now  will  truly  labour,  that  good  men 
May  say  hereafter  of  me  to  my  glory, 
(Let  but  my  power  and  means  hand  with  my  willf,) 
His  good  endeavours  did  weigh  down  his  ill. 

\_Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Franxisco,  in  his  usual  habit. 

Fran.  This  penitence  is  not  counterfeit :  howso- 
Good  actions  are  in  themselves  rewarded.         [ever, 
My  travail's  to  meet  with  a  double  crown  : 
If  that  Vitelli  come  off  safe,  and  prove 
Himself  the  master  of  his  wild  affections — 

Enter  Gazet, 

O,  I  shall  have  intelligence  ;  how  now,  Gazet, 
W'hy  these  sad  looks  and  tears? 

Gaz.  Tears,  sir  !  I  have  lost  [for 

My  worthy  master.     Your  rich  heir  seems  to  mourn 
A  miserable  father,  your  young  widow, 
Following  a  bedrid  husband  to  Ids  grave. 
Would  have  her  neighbours  think  she  cries  and  roars. 
That  she  must  part  with  such  a  goodman  do-nothing ; 
When  'tis  because  Ve  stays  so  long  above  ground. 
And  hinders  a  rich  suitor. — All's  come  out,  sir. 

■  /  can  do  something 


To  ^vitncss  of  rny  change :  when  you  please,  try  me,  &c.] 
The  reailtr  must  be  convinced,  long  ere  this,  thai  the  moderu 
editions  of  Massinger  otter  a  very  inadequate  representation 
of  his  works  Numerous  as  tlie  errors  pointed  out  are,  a 
still  greater  number  have  been  eorrecteil  in  silence  :  of  these 
the  source  is  generally  obvious;  here,  however,  is  one  for 
whith  no  inouve  can  be  assigned  ;  it  is  a  gratuitous  and 
w-anton  deviation  from  the  origin;il,  that  no  degree  of  folly 
can  justify,  no  excess  of  negligence  account  for : — In  Coxeler 
and  Mr.  M.  Mason  the  passage  stands  thus: 
J  can  do  aomething 

To  prove  that  I  have  power,  when  you  please  try  me! 

i(Let  but  my  power  and  means  hand  with  my  will,)]  Or, 
AS  we  should  now  itny,go  hand  in  hand,  co-operate  with  my 
will. 


We  are  smoak'd  for  being  coney-catchers  ;  my  mas- 
Is  put  in  prison  ;  his  she  customer  [ter 
is  under  guard  too  ;  these  are  things  to  weep  for: — 
But  mine  own  loss  consider 'd,  and  what  a  fortune 
I  have  had,  as  they  say,  snatch'd  out  of  my  chops. 
Would  make  a  man  run  mad. 

Fran.  I  scarce  have  leisure, 
I  am  so  wholly  taken  up  with  sorrow 
For  my  loved  pupil,  to  enquire  thy  fate ; 
Yet  1  will  hear  it. 

Gaz.   Why,  sir,  I  had  bought  a  place, 
A  place  of  credit  too,  an  I  had  gone  through  with  it; 
I  should  have  been  made  an  eunuch  :  there  was  ho- 
nour 
For  a  late  poor  'prentice  !  when,  upon  the  sudden^ 
There  was  such  a  hurlyburly  in  the  court. 
That  I  was  gJad  to  run  away,  and  carry 
The  price  of  my  office  with  me, 

Fran.  Is  thft  all? 
You  have  made  a  saving  voyage :  we  must  think  now, 
Though  not  to  free,  to  comfort  s-ad  Vitelli; 
My  grieved  soul  suffers  for  him. 

Guz.  I  am  sad  too  ; 
But  had  I  been  an  eunuch 

Fran.  Tliink  not  on  it.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  11.—^  Hall  in  Asambeg's  Palace. 

Enter  Asambeg  ;    he  utdochs  a  door,  and    Paulina 
comes  forth. 

Asam.  Be  your  own  guard  :  obsequiousness  and 
service 
Shall  win  you  to  be  mine.     Of  all  restraint 
For  ever  take  your  leave,  no  threats  shall  awe  you, 
No  jealous  doubts  of  mine  disturb  your  freedom, 
No  fee'd  spies  wait  upon  your  steps  :  your  virtue, 
And  due  consideration  in  yourself 
Of  what  is  noble,  are  the  faithful  helps 
I  leave  you,  as  supporters,  to  defend  you 
From  falling  basely. 

Paul.  This  is  wondrous  strange: 
Whence  flows  this  alteration  ? 

Asam.  From  true  judgment; 
And  strong  assurance  neither  grates  of  iron, 
Hemm'd  in  with  walls  of  brass,  strict  guards,  high 
The  forfeiture  of  honour,  nor  the  fear  [birth, 

Of  infamy  or  punishment,  can  stay 
A  woman  slaved  to  appetite,  from  being 
False  and  unworthy. 

Paul.  You  are  grown  satirical 
Against  our  sex.     Why,  sir,  I  durst  produce 
Myself  in  our  defence,  and  from  you  challenge 
A  testimony  that's  not  to  be  denied, 
All  fall  not  under  this  unequal  censure. 
1,  that  have  stood  your  flatteries,  your  threats, 
Borne  up  against  your  fierce  temptations  ;  scorn'd 
The  cruel  means  you  practised  to  supplant  me. 
Having  no  arms  to  help  me  to  hold  out, 
But  love  of  piety,  and  constant  goodness  ; 
If  you  are  unconfirm'd,  dare  again  boldly, 
Enter  into  the  lists,  and  combat  with 
All  opposites  man's  malice  can  bring  forth 
To  shake  me  in  my  chastity,  built  upon 
The  rock  of  my  religion. 

Asam.  I  do  wish 
I  could  believe  you ;  but,  when  I  shall  show  you 
A  most  incredible  example  of 
Your  frailty,  in  a  princess,  sued  and  sought  to 
Jiy  men  of  worth,  of  rank,  of  enanence  ;  courted 
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Hy  happiness  itself,  and  her  cold  temper 
Approved  by  many  vears ;  yet  she  to  full, 
Fall  from  herself,  her  glories,  nay,  her  safety, 
Into  a  gulph  of  shame  and  bl:ick  despair  : 
1  think  you'll  doubt  yourself,  or.  in  beholding 
Her  punishment,  for  ever  be  deterr'd 
From  vielding  basely. 

Pit  til.  1  v.ould  see  this  wonder; 
*Tis,  sir,  my  first  jjetition. 

Astiin.  And  ihus  granted; 
Above,  you  shall  observe  all.  [Exit  Paulina. 

Enter  INIusTAPHA. 

Musta.  Sir,  I  so\ight  vou, 
And  must  relate  a  wonder.     Since  I  studied, 
And  knew  what  man  was,  I  was  never  witness 
Of  such  invincible  fortitude  as  this  Christian 
Shows  in  his  suft'erings  :  all  the  torments  that 
We  could  present  him  with,  to  fright  his  constancy, 
Confirm 'd,  not  shook  it ;  and  those  heavy  chains, 
J'hat  eat  into  his  flesh,  appear'd  to  liim 
Like  bracelets  made  of  some  loved  mistress'  hairs 
\Ve  kiss  in  the  rentembrance  of  her  favours. 
I  am  strangely  taken  with  it,  and  have  lost 
Much  of  my  fury. 

Asom,   Had  he  sufFer'd  poorly, 
It  had  call'd  on  my  contempt ;  but  manly  patience, 
And  all-commanding  virtue,  wins  upon 
An  enemy.     1  shall  think  upon  him.     Ha! 

Elder  Aga*,  with  a  bltick  box. 

So  soon  return 'd  !  This  speed  pleads  in  excuse 
Of  your  late  fault,  which  I  no  more  remember. 
^^'l)at's  the  grand  signior's  pleasure? 

Aga.  ' lis  enclosed  here. 
The  box  too  that  contains  it  may  inform  you 
How  he  stands  aftVcted  •   I  am  trusted  with 
Nothing  but  this,  on  forfeit  of  your  head, 
She  must  have  a  speedy  trial. 

Asam.   Bring  her  in 
In  black,  as  to  her  funeral :  [Exit  Agn.'\  'tis  the  colour 
Her  fault  wills  her  to  wear,  and  which  injustice, 
I  dare  not  pity.     Sit,  and  take  your  place  ; 
However  in  her  life  she  has  degenerated, 
Alay  she  die  nobly,  and  in  that  confirm 
Her  greatness,  and  high  blood  ! 

Solemn  muiic  lie-enter  the  Aga,  with  the  Capiaga 
Uaitiig  in  Doxusa  in  lilack,  her  trnin  borne  lip  by 
Carazie  and  iNlANxo.  A  Guard  attending.  Pau- 
lina tnteis  above. 

Mustn.  I  now  could  melt ; 
But,  soft  compassion  leave  me. 

Mattt.  1  am  affrighted 
AVith  this  dismal  preparation.     Should  the  enjoying 
Of  loose  desires  fiiid  ever  such  conclusions. 
All  women  would  be  veslals. 

Don.  That  you  clothe  me 


•  Enter  A^a,l  I  suppose  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to 
cxcidiin  Willi  Asanibe):,  "  So  soon  reiurn'd!"  for  from  Tunis 
tt>  ConbtHulinople  is  an  inierval  humane  cornmodum.  I  have 
nuiher  entired,  nor  propo.-ed  to  inter,  into  any  disquisitions 
on  \\\v  preservation  oi  tiie  unities  of  tunc  and  place,  which 
must  be  a  work  t>f  absolute  supererogation  in  criticizing  an 
aiiihor  who  toinily  forjjot  or  disregarded  them.  Wassinger  is 
iii.t  more  irr.giilar  than  his  contemporaiies  :  indeed  he  is 
less  so  than  many  of  ihtm  ;  but,  in  all  cise.*,  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  tdllowt d  his  stmy,  withc.ut  entertainiug  much  anxiety 
as  to  iht  lime  it  might  occupy,  or  the  various  changes  of 
kituation  it  might  require. 


In  this  sad  livery  of  death,  assures  me 
Your  sentence  is  gone  out  before,  and  I 
Too  late  am  call'd  for,  in  my  guilty  cause 

To  use  qualification  or  excuse • 

Yet  must  I  not  part  so  with  mine  own  strengths*, 
But  borrow,  from  my  modesty,  boldness,  to 
Enquire  by  whose  authority  you  sit 
My  judges,  and  whose  warrant  digs  my  grave 
In  the  frowns  you  dart  against  my  life? 

Asam.  See  here, 
This  fatal  sign  and  warrant !  This,  brought  to 
A  general,  fighting  in  the  headf  of  his 
Victorious  troops,  ravishes  from  his  hand 
His  even  then  conquering  sword  ;  this,  shown  unto 
The  sultan's  brothers,  or  his  sons,  delivers 
His  deadly  anger;  and,  all  hopes  laid  by, 
(Commands  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  heaven  ; 
Which  would  stand  with  the  quiet  of  your  soul, 
To  think  upon,  and  imitate. 

Von.  Give  me  leave 
A  little  to  complain  ;  first,  of  tlie  hard 
Condition  of  my  fortune,  which  may  move  you, 
Though  not  to  rise  up  intercessors  for  me. 
Yet,  in  remembrance  of  my  former  life, 
(This  being  the  first  spot  tainting  mine  honour,) 
To  be  the  means  to  bring  me  to  his  presence : 
And  then  I  doubt  not,  but  I  could  allege 
Such  reasons  in  mine  own  defence,  or  plead 
So  humbly,  (my  tears  helping,)  that  it  should 
Awake  his  sleeping  pity. 

Asam.  'Tis  in  vain. 
If  you  have  aught  to  say,  you  shall  have  hearing  j 
And,  in  me,  think  him  present. 

Don.  I  would  thus  then 
First  kneel,  and  kiss  his  feet ;  and  after,  tell  him 
How  long  I  had  been  his  darling ;  what  delight 
My  infant  years  afforded  him  ;  how  dear 
He  prized  his  sister  in  both  bloods,  my  mother: 
That  she,  like  him,  had  frailty,  that  to  me 
Descends  as  an  inheritance  ;  then  conjure  him, 
\iy  her  blest  ashes,  and  his  father's  soul. 
The  sword  that  rides  upon  his  thigh,  his  right  hand 
Holding  the  sceptre  and  the  Othoman  fortune. 
To  have  compassion  on  me. 

Asam.  But  suppose 
(As  I  am  sure)  he  would  be  deaf,  what  then 
Could  you  infer? 

Don.  I,  then,  would  thus  rise  up. 
And  to  his  teeth  tell  him  he  was  a  tyrant, 
A  most  voluptuous  and  insatiable  epicure 
In  his  own  pleasures  ;  which  he  hugs  so  dearly. 
As  proper  and  peculiar  to  himself, 
Tha'.  he  denies  a  moderate  lawful  use 
Of  all  delight  to  others.     And  to  thee, 
Unequal  judge,  I  speak  as  much,  and  charge  thee. 
But  with  impartial  eyes  to  look  into 
Thyself,  and  then  consider  with  what  justice 
j  Thou  canst  pronounce  my  sentence.  Unkind  nature. 
To  make  weak  women  servants,  proud  men  masters  I 
Indulgent  Mahomet,  do  thy  bloody  laws 
Call  my  embraces  with  a  Christian  death, 
Having  my  heat  and  May  of  youth  to  plead 
In  my  excuse  ?  and  yet  want  power  to  punish 

•  Yet  must  J  not  part  so  with  mine  own  strengths.]  The 
modern  editors  read  strength,  which  does  not  convey  Mas- 
sing! r's  meaning,  and,  indeed,  is  scarcely  sense  in  this  place; 
but  they  did  not  uncUrstand  the  word.  Strengths  aie  ca»« 
ties,  strong  places,  and  inet.iphorically  defences,  as  here. 

i  A  general  Jight'ing  in  the  head,  <iic.]  Mr.  M.  Mason 
chooses  to  modernize  this  expression,  and  leud,  at  the  head. 
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These  that  with  scorn  break  through  tliy  cobweb 

edicts. 
And  laugh  at  thy  decrees?     To  tame  their  lusts 
There's  no  religious  bit ;  let  her  be  fair, 
And  pleasing  to  the  eye,  though  Persian,  Moor, 
Idolatress,  Turk,  or  Christian,  you  are  privileged, 
And  freely  may  enjoy  her.     At  this  instant, 
I  know,  unjust  man,  thou  hast  in  thy  power 
A  lovely  Christian  virgin  ;  thy  offence 
Equal,  if  not  transcending  mine  ;  why,  then, 
(We  being  both  guilty,)  dost  thou  not  descend 
From  that  usurp 'd  tribunal,  and  with  me 
Walk  hand  in  himd  to  death  ? 

Asam.  She  raves ;  and  we 
Lose  time  to  hear  her :  read  the  law. 

Don.  Do,  do ; 
I  stand  resolved  to  suffer. 

Aga.  [reads.]  Jf  any  virgin  of  wJiat  degree  or 
quality  soever,  born  a  natural  l\irk,  shall  he  convicted 
of  corporal  looseness,  and  incontinence,  with  any  Chris- 
tian, she  is,  by  the  decree  (>f'  our  great  vrophet,  Mahomet, 
to  Uise  her  head. 

Asam.  Mark  that,  then  tax  our  justice! 

Aga.  Eter  providedj  That  if  she,  the  said  offender, 
by  any  reasons,  arguments,  or  persuasion,  can  win 
and  prevail  nuth  the  said  Christian  ojf ending  with  her, 
to  alter  his  reVgion,  and  marry  her,  that  then  the  wi7i- 
ning  of  a  soul  to  the  Mahometan  sect,  ahall  acquit 
her  from  all  shame,  disgrace^  and  punishment  what- 
tueier. 

Don.  I  lay  hold  on  that  clause,  and  challenge  from 
you 
Tlie  privilege  of  the  law. 

Musta.  What  will  you  do? 

Don.  Grant  me  access  and  means,  I'll  undertake 
To  turn  this  (  hristian  Turk,  and  marry  him  : 
This  trial  you  cannot  deny. 

Musta.  O  base ! 
Can  fear  to  die  make  you  descend  so  low 
From  your  high  birth,  and  brand  the  Othoman  line 
Witli  such  a  mark  of  infamy? 

Asam.  This  is  worse 
Than  the  parting  with  your  honour.     Better  suffer 
Ten  thousand  deaths,  and  without  hope  to  have 
A  ])lace  in  our  great  prophet's  paradise. 
Than  have  an  act  to  aftertimes  remember 'd. 
So  foul  as  this  is. 

Musta.  Cheer  your  spirits,  madam  ; 
To  die  is  nothing,  'tis  but  parting  with 
A  mountain  of  vexations. 

Asam.  Think  of  your  honour  : 
In  dying  nobly,  you  make  satisfaction 
For  your  offence,  and  you  shall  live  a  story 
Of  bold  heroic  courage. 

Don.  You  shall  not  fool  me 
Out  of  my  life  :  I  claim  the  law,  and  sue  for 
A  speedy  trial;  if  1  fail,  you  may 
Determine  of  me  as  you  please. 

Asam.  Base  woman  ! 
But  use  thy  ways,  and  see  thou  prosper  in  them ; 
For,  if  thou  fall  again  into  my  power. 
Thou  shalt  in  vain,  after  a  thousand  tortures. 
Cry  out  for  death,  that  death  which  now  thou  fliest 

from. 
Unloose  the  prisonei'a  chains.     Go,  lead  her  on 
To  try  the  magic  of  her  tongue.     I  follow  : 

[Exeunt  all  but  Asambeg. 
I'm  on  the  rack — descend,  my  best  Paulina. 

[Exit  witk  Paulina. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Boom  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Francisco  and  Gaoler. 

Fran.  I  come  not  empty-handed  ;  I  will  purchase 
Your  favour  at  what  rate  you  please.     There's  gold. 

Gaol.  'Tis  the  best  oratory.     1  will  hazard 
A  check  for  your  content.     Below,  there  ! 

Vitel.  [below  ]   Welcome  ! 
Art  thou  the  happy  messenger,  that  brings  me 
News  of  my  death  ?  - 

Gaol.  Your  hand.  [Pluck$  up  Vitelli 

Fra7i.   Now  if  you  p'ease, 
A  little  privacy. 

Gaol.  You  have  bought  it,  sir  ; 
Enjoy  it  freely.  [Exit. 

Fran.  O,  ni)'^  dearest  pupil  ! 
Witness  these  tears  of  joy,  I  never  saw  you, 
'Til!  now,  look  lovely  ;  nor  durst  I  ever  glory 
In  the  mind  of  any  man  1  had  built  up 
With  the  hands  of  virtuous  and  religious  precepts. 
Till  this  glad  minute.     Now  you  have  made  good 
My  expectation  of  you.     By  my  order, 
All  Roman  Caisars,  that  led  kings  in  chains, 
Fast  hound  to  their  triumphant  chariots,  if 
Compared  with  that  true  glory  and  full  lustre 
You  now  appear  in  ;  all  their  boasted  honours, 
Purchased  with  blood  and  wrong,  would   lose  their 
And  be  no  more  remember'd  !  [names, 

Viiel.  This  applause, 
ConfirmM  in  your  allowance,  joys  me  more 
Than  if  a  thousand  full-cramm'd  theatres 
Should  clap  their  eager  hands,  to  witness  that 
The  scene  I  act  did  please,  and  they  admire  it. 
But  these  are,  father,  but  beginnings,  not 
I'lie  ends,  of  mv  high  aims.  I  grant,  to  have  master'd. 
The  rebel  appetite  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Was  far  above  my  strength  ;  and  still  owe  for  it 
To  that  great  power  that  lent  it :  but,  when  I 
Shall  make't  apparent  the  grim  looks  of  death 
Affright  me  not ;  and  that  I  can  put  off 
The  fond  desire  of  life  (that,  like  a  garment. 
Covers  and  clothvs  our  frailty)  hastening  to 
IVIy  martyrdom,  as  to  a  heavenly  banquet. 
To  v.hich  I  was  a  choice  invited  guest  : 
Then  you  may  boldly  say,  you  did  not  plough 
Or  trust  the  barren  and  ungratelul  sands 
With  the  fruitful  grain  of  your  religious  counsels. 

Fran.  You  do  instruct  your  teacher.    Let  the  sun 
Of  your  clear  life,  that  lends  to  good  men  light, 
But  set  as  gloriously  as  it  did  rise, 
(Though    sometimes   clouded,)  nil  ultra  you   may 
To  human  wishes.  [write 

Vitel.  I  have  almost  gain'd 
The  end  o'  the  race,  and  will  not  faint  or  tire  now 

Enter  Aga  and  Gaoler. 

Aga.  Sir,  by  your  leave,  (nay,  stay  not*,)  (to  the 
Gaoler  who  goes  out.)  I  bring  comfort. 

The  viceroy,  taken  with  the  constant  bearing 

Of  your  afflictions  ;  and  presuming  too 

You  will  not  change  your  temper,  does  command 

\our  irons  should  be  ta'en  off.  [They  take  off  his 
irons-l     Now  arm  yourself 

With  your  old  resolution  ;  suddenly 

You  shall  be  visited.    You  must  leave  the  room  too. 

And  do  it  without  reply. 


• najf,  stay  not,]    So  the  old  copy  reads. 

Coxetcr  and  M.  Masuu,  read  starg  not« 
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Fran.  There's  no  contending  : 
Be  still  tluself,  my  son.     [ Kieunt  Aga  and  Francisco. 
Vitel.  'Tis  not  in  man, 

Enter  Donusa,  Asamoec,  Mustapiia,  and  Paulina. 

To  clinnjje  or  alter  me, 

P"  '    Whom  do  I  look  on  I 
Mv  brother  ?  'tis  he ! — but  no  more,  my  tongue  ; 
Thou  wilt  betray  all.  ^Aside. 

Aso'h.  Let  us  hear  this  temptress  : 
The  fellow  looks  as  he  would  stop  his  ears 
Against  her  powerful  spells. 

Paul.  [Aside.]   He  is  undone  else. 

Vitel.  I'll  stand  the  encounter — charge  me  home. 

Don.  I  come,  sir,  [Bows  henetf. 

A  beggar  to  you,  and  doubt  not  to  find 
A  good  man's  charitv,  wliich  if  you  deny. 
You  are  cruel  to  yourself;  a  crime  a  wise  man 
(And  such  1  hold  you)  would  not  willingly 
Be  guiltv  of;  nor  let  it  find  less  welcome, 
Though  I,  a  creature  you  contemn,  now  show  you 
The  way  to  certain  happiness  ;  nor  think  it 
Imaginary  or  fantastical. 
And  so  not  worth  the  acquiring,  in  respect 
The  j>assage  to  it  is  nor  rough  nor  thorny  ; 
No  steep  hills  in  the  way  which  you  must  climb  up, 
No  monsters  to  be  conquer'd,  no  enchantments 
To  be  dissolved  by  counter  charms,  before 
You  take  possession  of  it. 

Vitel.   What  strong  poison 
Is  wrapp'd  up  in  these  sugar'd  pills? 

Don.  My  suit  is. 
That  you  would  quit  your  shoulders  of  a  bui'.lien, 
Under  whose  ponderous  weight  you  wilfully 
Have  too  long  groan'd,  to  cast  those  fetters  off. 
With  which,  with  your  own  hands,  you   chain  your 

freedom. 
Forsake  a  severe,  nay,  imperious  mistress, 
Whose  service  does  exact  perjietual  cares, 
Watchings,  and  troubles  ;  and  give  entertainment 
To  one  that  courts  you,  whose  least  favours  are 
Variety  and  choice  of  all  delights 
Mankind  is  capable  of. 

Vitel.  You  speak  in  riddles. 
What  burthen,  or  what  mistress,  or  what  fetters, 
Are  those  you  point  at? 

Don.  Those  which  your  religion. 
The  mistress  you  too  long  have  served,  compels  you* 
To  bear  with  slave-like  patience. 

Vitel.  Ha! 

Paul.  How  bravely 
That  virtuous  anger  shows  ! 

Don.  Be  wise,  and  weight 
The  prosperous  success  of  things  ;  if  blessings 
Are  donatives  frum  heaven,  (which,  you  must  grant, 
Were  blasphemy  to  question,)  and  that 
They  are  call'd  down  and  pour'd  on  such  as  are 
Most  gracious  with  the  great  Disposer  of  them. 
Look  on  our  flourishing  empire,  if  the  splendor, 


* compels  you.]     Coxeler  dropt  the  last  word 

at  the  press.  Mr.  M.  iVlasi»ti  omits  it  ot  course,  thoiij;h  tht 
passage  is  not  sense  wjihout  it.  In  the  next  speech,  for 
that  \irlnou3  anijer,  he  rends  the,  &c.  Tliere  are  other 
errors  ami  omissions,  wliirji  arc  here  rectified  and  supplied. 

t  Don.  Be  wise,  and  weiyh,  &c.]  Part  ot"  tliis  speech  is 
taken,  hut  with  great  tkill,  irom  Miuucius  Felix;  indee<l,  it 
was  the  leading  argument,  and  conslaiiily  directed,  for  tiie 
two  first  ages  of  the  cimrch,  against  the  Christians:  alter  the 
Reformation,  the  clmrcii  of  Rome  took  it  np,  and  pointed  it 
wi  h  equal  propriety,  and,  indeed,  with  equal  success,  against 
the  Froleslauls ! 


The  majesty,  and  glory  of  it  dim  not 

Your  feeble  sight :  and  then  turn  back,  and  see 

The  narrow  bounds  of  yours,  yet  that  poor  remnant 

Rent  in  as  many  factions  and  opinions 

As  you  have  petty  kingdoms; — and  then,  if 

You  are  not  obstinate  against  truth  and  reason, 

You  must  confess  the  Deity  you  worship 

WsMits  care  or  power  to  help  you. 

rend.   Hold  out  now. 
And  then  thou  art  victorious.  [Aside 

Ascnn.  How  he  eyes  her  ! 

Miista.   As  if  he  would  look  through  her. 

Asiim.  His  eyes  flame  too, 
As  threatening  violence. 

Vitel.   But  that  I  know 
The  devil,  thy  tutor,  fills  each  part  about  thee, 
And  that  I  cannot  play  the  exorcist 
To  dispossess  thee,  unless  I  should  tear 
Tiiy  body  limb  by  limb,  and  throw  it  to 
'J'lie  furies,  that  expect  it;  I  would  now 
Pluck  out  that  wicked  tongue,  that  hath  blasphemed 
'J'lie  great  Omnipotency,  at  whose  nod 
The  fabric  of  the  world  shakes.     Dare  you  bring 
Your  juggling  prophet  in  com[)arison  with 
That  most  inscrutable  and  infinite  Essence, 
That  m.ade  this  all,  atid  comprehends  his  work  j— 
The  place  is  too  profane  to  mention  him 
W  hose  only  name*  is  sacred.     O  Donusa  I 
How  much,  in  my  compassion,  I  suffer. 
That  thou,  on  whom  this  most  excelling  form. 
And  faculties  of  discoursef,  beyond  a  woman, 
Were  by  his  liberal  gift  conferr'd,  shouldst  still 
Remain  in  ignorance  of  him  that  oave  it ! 
I  will  not  foul  my  mouth  to  speak  the  sorceries 
Of  your  seducer,  his  base  birth,  his  whoredoms, 
His  strange  impostures  ;  nor  deliver  how 
He  taught  a  pigeon  to  feed  in  hts  ear; 
Then  made  his  credulous  followers  believe 
It  was  an  angel,  that  instructed  him 
In  the  framing  of  his  Alcoran — pray  you,  mark  me. 

Asnm    These  words  are  death,  were  he  in  nought 

Vitel.  Your  intent  to  win  mef  [else  guilty. 

To  be  of  your  belief,  proceeded  from 
Your  fear  to  die.     Can  there  be  strength  in  that 
Religion,  that  suffers  us  to  tremble 
At  that  which  every  day,  nay  hour,  we  haste  to  ? 

Don.  This  is  unanswerable,  and  there's  somethiner 

T  •  •       • 

1  err  m  my  opinion.  [tells  me 

Vitel.  Cherish  it. 
It  is  a  heavenly  prompter ;  entertain 
This  holy  motion,  and  wear  on  your  forehead 
The  sacred  badge  he  arms  his  servants  with$ ; 

•  The  place  w  too  profane  to  viention  him 

IV  hose  only  name  is  sacred.]  i.  e.  whose  name  is  the 
sole  or  only  name  that  is  sacred :  a  mode  of  expression  fre- 
quently adopted  by  our  old  wi  iters. 

^  And  faculties  o/ dii^course,]  i.  e.  of  reason.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  so  just  and  noble  a  speech  as  this  as- 
suredly is,  should  be  debased  by  the  inseition  of  tlie  con- 
temptible fable  with  which  it  concludes  :  that  fable,  how- 
ever, was  gravely  delivered  by  contemporary  historians 
and  divines:  Massinger,  therefore,  though  he  may  perhaps 
be  arraigned  for  want  of  taste,  cannot  faiily  be  charged 
with  over-credulity. 

X  Vitrl.  Your  intent  to  win  we,]  A  hemistich  preceduig 
this,  is  lost;  it  was  probably  an  ejaculatory  remark  from 
Paulina. 

$  and  wear  on  your  forehead 

The  sacred  badge  he  arms  his  servants  with  :]  This  is  a 
pe^iphra^is  of  baptism,  familiar  to  the  Catholic  writers.  It 
may  ncitiier  be  uuaiiiusin'.',  nor  ui. instructive,  for  the  reader 
to  compare  this  scene  with  the  third  act  of  The  Viryin 
Martyr:  be  will  find  many  passages  strkingly  siiuilar. 
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Ycu  shall,  like  me,  with  scorn  look  clown  upon 

All  engines  tyranny  can  advance  to  batter 

Your  constant  resolution.     Then  you  shall 

Look  truly  fair,  when  your  mind's  pureness  answers 

Your  outward  beauties. 

Don,  I  came  here  to  take  you, 
But  1  perceive  a  yielding-  in  myself 
To  he  your  prisoner. 

Vitei.  'Tis  an  overthrow, 
That  will  outshine  all  victories.     O  Donusa, 
Die  in  my  faith,  like  me ;  and  'tis  a  marriage 
At  which  celestial  angels  shall  be  waiters, 
And  such  as  have  been  sainted  welcome  us. 
Are  you  confirm'd? 

Don.  I  would  be :  but  the  means  • 


That  may  assure  me? 

Vitel.  Heaven  is  merciful. 
And  will  not  suffer  you  to  want  a  man 
To  do  that  sacred  office,  buihl  upon  it. 

Don.  Then  thus  I  spit  at  Mahomet. 

Asam.  Stop  her  mouth  : 
In  death  to  turn  apostata  !  I'll  not  hear 
One  syllable  from  any  : — wretched  creature  ! 
\\  ith  the  next  rising  sun  prepare  to  die. 
Yet,  Christian,  in  reward  of  thy  brave  courage, 
Be  thy  faitli  right  or  wrong,  receive  this  favour ; 
In  person  I'll  attend  thee  to  thy  death: 
And  boldly  cl)allenge  all  that  1  can  give. 
But  what's  not  in  my  grant,  which  is — to  live. 

lE.xeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  the  Prison. 
Enter  Viteixi  and  Francisco. 

Fi-an.  You  are  wondrous*  brave  and  jocund. 

Vitel.  Welcome,  fatlier. 
Should  I  spare  cost,  or  not  wear  cheerful  looks, 
Upon  my  wedding  day,  it  were  ominous, 
And  show'd  I  did  repent  it;  which  I  dare  not. 
It  being  a  marriage,  howsoever  sad 
In  the  first  ceremonies  that  confirm  it. 
That  will  for  ever  arm  me  against  fears, 
Repentance,  doubts,  or  jealousies,  and  bring 
Perpetual  comforts,  peace  of  mind,  and  quiet 
To  the  glad  couple. 

Fran.  I  well  understand  you  ; 
And  my  full  joy  to  see  you  so  resolved 
Weak  Avords  cannot  express.     What  is  the  hour 
Design'd  for  this  solemnity? 

Vitel.  The  sixth : 
Something  before  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
We  take  our  last  leave  of  his  fading^  lio-ht. 
And  with  our  soul  s  eyes  seek  for  beams  eternal. 
Yet  there's  one  scruple  with  which  I  am  much 
Perplex'd  and  troubled,  which  1  know  you  can 
Resolve  me  of. 

Fran.  What  is't? 

Vitel.  This,  sir;  my  bride. 
Whom  I  first  courted,  and  then  won,  not  with 
Loose  lays,  poor  flatteries,  apish  compliments. 
But  sacred  and  religious  zeal,  yet  wants 
The  holy  badge  that  should  proclaim  her  fit 
For  these  celestial  nuptials  :  willing  she  is, 
I  know,  to  wear  it  as  the  choicest  jewel 
On  her  fair  forehead;  but  to  you,  that  well 
Could  do  that  work  of  grace,  1  know  the  viceroy 
Will  never  grant  access.     Now,  in  a  case 
Of  this  necessity,  I  would  gladly  Lam. 
Whether,  in  me.  a  layman,  without  orders. 
It  may  not  be  religious  and  lawful, 
As  we  go  to  our  deaths,  to  do  that  office? 

Fran.    A  question  in  itself  with   much  ease  an- 
Midwives,  upon  necessity,  perform  it;         [swered: 


And  knights  that,  in  the  Holy  Land,  fought  for 
The  freedom  of  Jerusalem,  when  full  [mets 

Of  sweat  and   enemies' blood,  have  made  their  hel- 
The  fount,  out  of  which  with  their  holy  hands 
Tliey  drew  that  heavenly  liquor:  'twas  approv'd  then 
By  the  holy  church,  nor  must  1  think  it  now, 
In  you,  a  work  less  pious. 

Vitel.  You  confirm  me  ; 
I  will  find  a  way  to  do  it.     In  the  mean  time, 
Your  holy  vows  assist  me! 

Fran.  'I'bey  shall  ever 
Be  present  with  you. 

Vitel.  You  shall  see  me  act 
This  last  scene  to  the  life. 

Fran.  And  though  now  fall, 
Rise  a  bless'd  martyr. 

Vitel.  That's  my  end,  my  all.  [^Exeunt 


•  Fran.  You  are  wondrous  brave  and  jocund.]  i.  e.  as  has 
been  already  observed,  riclily,  splenditlly  apparelled. 


SCENE  II.— .4  Street. 
Enter  Grijialdi,  Master,  Boatswain,  and  Sailors. 

Boatsw.  Sir,  if  you  slip  this  opportunity. 

Never  expect  the  like. 

Mast.  With  as  much  ease  now 

We  may  steal  the  ship  out  of  the  harbour,  captain. 

As  ever  gallants  in  a  wanton  bravery 

Have  set  upon  a  drunken  constable. 

And  bore  him  from  a  sleepy  rug-gown'd  watch  : 

Be  therefore  wise. 

Grim.  I  must  be  honest  too. 

And  you  shall  wear  thatshape,  you  shall  observe  me, 
I   If  that  you  purpose  to  continue  mine. 
j    Think  you  ingratitude  can  he  the  parent 
!    'Jo  our  unfeign'd  repentance?  Do  I  owe 

A  peace  within  here,  kingdoms  could  not  purchase, 
!   To  my  religious  creditor,  to  leave  him 

Open  to  danger,  the  great  benefit 

Never  remember'd!  no;  though  in  her  bottom 
j    We  could  stow  up  the  tribute  of  the  'J'urk  ; 
I    Nay,  grant  the  passage  safe  too  ;  I  will  never 
I    Consent  to  \veigh  an  anchor  up,  till  he, 
j    'J'hat  only  must,  commands  it. 
I        Boatsw.  This  religion 

Will  keep  us  slaves  and  beggars. 
Mast.  The  fiend  prompts  me 
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To  cliaivjje  niv  copy  :   pluiiu"  u])on't !  wo  an;  scamoii ; 
What  have  we  to  do  witli't,  but  ior  a  snulth  or  so, 
At  Uie  end  of  a  long  Lent*  \ 

Enter  Franc  f^;o. 

Boatsw.  INIuin  ;  see  who  is  here. 

Grim.  My  father ! 

7>«;».  IVJy  <;ooil  convert.     I  am  full 
Of  serious  business  which  denies  nie  leave 
To  liold  lonji;  conference  with  you  :  only  thus  much 
Hriefiy  n^ceive  ;  a  day  or  two,  at  the  most, 
Shall  make  me  tit  to  take  my  leave  ut  Tunis, 
Or  c^ive  me  lost  for  ever. 

Grim.  Days  nor  years, 
Provided  that  my  stay  may  do  jou  service, 
But  to  me  shall  he  minutes. 

Fran.   1  much  tiiank  you  : 
In  this  small  scroll  you  may  in  private  read 
What  my  intents  are  ;  and,  as  they  grow  ripe, 
1  will  instruct  you  further :   in  the  mean  time 
Borrow  your  late  distracted  looks  and  gesture ; 
Tlie  more  dejected  you  apjiear,  tlie  less 
The  viceroy  must  susjtect  ^ou. 

Grim.  1  am  nothing:. 
But  what  you  please  to  have  me  be, 

Fr<iH.   i-arewell,  sir. 
Be  cheerful,  master,  something  we  will  do, 
That  shall  reward  itself  in  tlie  performance  j 
And  that's  true  prize  indeed. 

Mast.    I  am  obedient. 

Boatsw.  And  1  :   there's  no  conteiuling. 

[Exeunt  Grim.  Mast.  BmIsw.  a-id  Sailors. 

Fran.  Peace  to  you  all ! 
Prosper,  thou  great  Existence,  my  endeavours, 
As  they  religiously  are  undertaken, 
And  distant  ecpially  from  servile  gain, 

Enter  Paulina,  CAnAziii,  and  Manto. 
Or  glorious  ostentation  ! — 1  am  heard 
In  this  blest  opportunity,  which  in  vain 
I  long  have  waited  for.     1  must  show  myself. 
O,  she  has  found  me  !   now  it"  she  prove  right. 
All  hoj)e  will  not  forsake  us. 

I'ani.   Further  otf ; 
And  in  that  distance  know  your  duties  too. 
You  were  bestow'd  on  me  as  slaves  to  serve  me. 
And  not  as  sjiies  to  pry  into  my  actions, 
And  after,  to  betray  me.     Vou  shall  find 
If  any  look  of  mine  be  unobser\ed, 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  a  mistress'  power, 
And  from  whom  1  receive  it. 

Cur.  Note  this,  Manto, 
The  pride  and  scorn  with  which  she  entertains  us, 
Now  we  are  made  her's  by  the  viceroy's  gift! 
Our  sweet  condition'd  princess,  fair  Donusa, 
Rest  in  her  death  wait  on  her!   never  used  us 
With  such  contempt.     1  would  he  had  sent  me 
To  the  gallies  or  the  gallows,  when  he  gave  me 
To  this  proud  little  devil, 

Mant.  1  expect 
All  tyrannous  usage,  but  I  must  be  patient; 
And  though,  ten  times  a  day,  she  tears  these  locks, 
Or  makes  this  face  her  footstool,  'tis  bu:  justice. 

Pant,  'lis  a  true  story  of  my  fortunes,  father. 
My  chastity  preserved  by  miracle, 


Or  \onr  devotions  for  me  ;  and,  believe  it, 

\\  hat  outwanl  pride  soe'er  1  counterieit. 

Or  slate,  to  these  aj)pointed  to  sittend  me, 

1  atn  not  in  my  dis})Osition  alter'd. 

But  still  your'humble  daugiiter,  and  share  with  you, 

In  my  po.r  brother's  sutiVrings  ; — all  hell's  torments 

Kevenge  it  on  accurs'd  Grimaldi's    oul, 

'i  hat.  in  his  rajie  of  me,  gave  a  beginning 

To  all  the  miseries  that  since  have  lollow'd  ! 

Fran.    I3e   charitable,    and    forgive    bun,   gentle 
(laughter. 
He's  a  clianged  man,  and  may  redeem  his  fault 
In  his  fair  life  hereafter.      You  must  bear  too 
Your  forced  captivity,  for  'tis  no  better, 
'Ihongh  you  wear  golden  letters,  and  of  him. 
Whom  death  atlaL;hrs  not,  learn  to  liold  out  nobly. 

Paul.   You  are  still  the  same  good  counsellor, 

Iran.  And  who  knows, 
(Since  what  above  is  purposed,  is  inscrutable,) 
But  that  the  viceioy's  extreme  dotage  on  you 
JNlay  be  the  [)arent  of  a  happier  birth 
Tiian  yet  our  hopes  dare  fashion.     Longer  conference 
iNlay  prove  unsafe  ior  you  and  me,  however 
(Perhaps  for  trial)  he  allows  you  freedom. 

[Delivers  a  paper. 
From  this  learn  therefore  what  you  must  attempt, 
Though  with  the  hazard  of  yourself:  heaven  guard 

you. 
And  give  Vitelli  patience!  then  I  doubt  not 
]iut  he  will  have  a  glorious  day,  since  some 
Mold  truly,  such  as  suffer,  overcome.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL— ^  Hall  in  Asambeg's  Palace. 

Enter  Asambeg,  Mustapha,  Aga,  and  Capiaga. 

Asam.   \\  hat  we  commanded,  see  perform 'd  ;  and 
In  all  things  to  be  jmnctual.  [fail  not 

Aga.  We  shall,  sir.         [Eieunt  Aga  and  Capiaga. 

Musta.  "Fis  strange,  that  you  should  use  such  cir- 
cumstance 
To  a  delinquent  of  so  mean  condition. 

Asam.  Had  he  appear'd  in  a  more  sordid  shape 
Than  disguised  greatness  ever  deign'd  to  mask  in. 
The  gallant  bearing  of  his  present  fortune 
Aloud  proclaims  him  noble. 

Miisla.   If  you  doubt  him 
To  be  a  man  built  up  for  great  employments. 
And  as  a  cunning  spy,  sent  to  explore 
1  he  city's  strength,  or  weakness,  you  by  torti 
May  force  him  to  discover  it. 

Asam.    Fhat  were  base  ; 
Nor  dare  1  do  such  injury  to  virtue 
And  bold  assured  courage  ;  neither  can  I 
Be  won  to  think,  but  if  1  should  attempt  it, 
1  shoot  against  the  moon.     He  that  hath  stood 
The  roughest  battery,  that  captivity 
Could  ever  bring  to  shake  a  constant  temper ; 
Despised  the  fawnings  of  a  future  greatness. 
By  beauty,  in  her  full  perfection,  tender'd  ; 
That  hears  of  death  as  of  a  quiet  slumber, 
And  from  the  surplusage  of  his  own  firmness. 
Can  spare  enough  of  fortitude,  to  assure 
A  feeble  woman  ;  will  not*,  Mustapha,  ' 


•  At  the  md  of  a  long  Lent?;  Massinger  alltides  to  the 
rustoin  vvliicli  all  good  Catholics  had  (and,  iiidnd,  still 
liave)  of  c(>nli».Hiii<{  (lit- in  stives  at  Easier.  Good  Fri^lay  or 
Easter  Siindny  is  almost  the  only  day  on  «liich  the  tVtnch 
•ad  Italiau  Satlufi  ever  think  ot  repairing  lu  a  confessional. 


I        *  A  feeble  woman;  will  not,  Mvstapha,]    For  not,  the 

I    old   copy    reads  now.      Instead   of  correcting   this   palpable 

error  of  the    press,  the  modern    editors  add   t<>  it  a  word  of 

no  authority,  and    thus    produce  a  verse  of  surprising  har- 

niooy : 

A  feeble  woman  /  will  now,  Mttttapha,  nevfir. 
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Be  alter'd  in  his  soul  for  any  torments 
l\'e  can  affiict  his  body  with. 

Musta.  Do  your  pleasure  : 
Jonlv  offt-r'd  you  a  friend's  advice, 
But  without  g-all  or  envy  to  the  man 
That  is  to  suffer.     But  wliat  do  you  determine 
r>f  poor  Grimaldi?  the  disgrace  call'd  on  him 
I  hear,  has  run  him  mad. 

Asam.  There  weis^h  the  difference 
In  the  true  tamper  of  their  minds.     The  one, 
A  pirate,  sold  to  mischiefs,  rapes,  and  all 
That  make  a  slave  relentless  and  obdurate, 
Yet,  of  himself  wantihg  the  inward  strengths 
That  should  defend  him,  sinks  benenth  compassion 
Or  pity  of  a  man  :  whereas  this  merchant, 
Acquainted  only  with  a  civil*  life  ; 
Arm'd  in  himself,  intrench 'd  and  fortified 
With  his  own  virtue,  valuing  life  and  death 
At  the  snme  price,  poorly  does  not  invite 
A  favour,  but  commands  us  do  him  right ; 
Which  unto  him,  and  her  we  both  once  honour'd, 
As  a  just  debt  1  gladly  pay  ; — they  enter. 
!Now  sit  we  equal  hearers. 

A  dreadful  mmic.  Enter  at  one  door,  the  Aga, 
Janizaries,  Viteixi,  Francisco,  and  Gazet  ;  at  the 
other,  DoNUSA,  Paulina,  Cauazie,  and  INIanto, 

Musta.  I  shall  hear 
And  see,  sir,  without  passion  ;  my  wrongs  arm  me.     } 

Viiel.  A  joyful  preparation  !  To  whose  bounty 
Owe  we  our  thanks  for  gracing  thus  our  hymen  ? 
The  notes,  though  dreadful  to  the  ear,  sound  here 
As  our  epithaliimium  were  sung 
By  a  celestial  choir,  and  a  full  chorus 
Assured  us  future  happiness.     These  that  lead  me 
Gaze  not  with  wanton  eyes  upon  my  bride, 
Nor  for  their  service  are  repaid  by  me 
With  jealousies  or  fears  ;  nor  do  they  envy 
Mv  passage  to  those  pleasures  from  which  death 
Cannot  deter  me.     Great  sir,  pardon  me  : 
Imagination  of  the  joys  I  haste  to 
Made  me  forget  my  duty  ;  but  the  form 
And  ceremony  past,  I  will  attend  you, 
And  with  our  constant  resolution  feast  you  i 
Not  with  coarse  cates.  forgot  as  soon  as  tasted, 
But  such  as  shall,  while  you  have  memory. 
Be  pleasing  to  the  palate. 


*  Acquainted  only  with  a  civil  li/e;^  Civil,  in  Massinger- 
as  well  as  in  his  coiit»'iTi|)(iraries,  alliules  to  liie  political  le 
gulatioiis,  cusioiiis,  and  iial)iis,  of  the  ciiy,  as  distinguiflicd 
from  the  conn;  someiimes,  indeed,  it  takes  a  wider  ranj^e, 
and  compiises  a  degree  of  civilization  or  moral  improve- 
ment, as  opposed  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  pure  nature. 

Wheiever  civil  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  Sieevens  inter- 
prets, or  rather  misinterprets,  it  by  "  grave,  ^olenm,  decent," 
&c.  That  it  someiinus  bears  ilio^e  meanings  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  then  it  i.i  always  in  itference  to  citizenship,  or  to 
that  Mate  o«  oiderly  society  which  is  swayed  by  wise  and 
well-balanced  institutions:  in  its  abstract  sense  it  would  fre- 
quently have  no  meaning,  or,  at  least  none  thai  was  worthy 
of  Shakspeare:  e.  g. 

"  You,  lord  archbi-'hop, — 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd." 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV, 
That    is,  (says  Steevcns,)    a  "  grave    and    decent"   peace. 
What  is  that  { 
Again : 

«'  Why  should  this  desert  silent  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  >.  No: 
Tongues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree, 

'Ih-ti  shall  f«t)i/ sayini^s  ^llow."  As  you  Lilte  It. 

"That  is,  grave  and  solemn  sayin-.s  !"     No,  surely:  sityings 
collected  from  an  imercourse  wiih  civil  hie. 


Fran.  Be  not  lost 
In  what  you  purpose.  [^xil, 

Gitz.  Call  vou  this  a  marriage? 
It  differs  little  from  hanging  ;  I  cry  at  it. 

Vitel.  See,  where  my  bride  appears  !  in  what  full 
As  if  the  virgins  that  bear  up  her  train  [lustre  * 

Had  long  contended  to  receive  an  honour 
Above  their  births,  in  doing  her  this  service. 
Nor  comes  she  fearful  to  meet  those  delights, 
Which,  once  past  o'er,  immortal  pleasures  follow. 
I  need  not,  therefore,  comfort  or  encourage 
Her  forward  steps  ;  and  I  should  offer  wrong 
To  her  mind's  fortitude,  should  I  but  ask 
How  she  Cim  brook  the  rough  high-going  sea. 
Over  whose  foamy  back  our  ship,  well  rigg'd 
With  hope  and  strong  assurance,  must  transport  us» 
Nor  will  I  tell  her,  when  we  reach  the  haven, 
Which  tempests  shall  not  hinder,  what  loud  welcome 
Shall  entertain  us  ;  nor  commend  the  place. 
To  tell  whose  least  perfection  would  strike  dumb 
The  eloquence  of  .ill  boasted  in  story, 
Though  join'd  together. 

Don.  'Tis  enough,  my  dearest, 
I  dare  not  doubt  you  ;  as  your  humble  shadow. 
Lead  where  you  please,  I  follow. 

Vitel.  One  suit,  sir. 
And  willingly  1  cease  to  be  a  beggar  ; 
And  tlmt  you  mny  with  more  security  hear  it, 
Know   'tis  not  life  1 11  ask,  nor  to  defer 
Our  deaths,  but  a  few  minutes. 
Asam.  Speak ;  'tis  granted. 
Vitel.  We  being  now  to  take  our  latest  leave. 
And  grown  of  one  belief,  1  do  desire 
I  may  have  your  allowance  to  perform  it, 
But  in  the  fashion  which  we  Christians  use 
Upon  the  like  occasions. 
Asam.  'Tis  allow 'd  of. 

Vitel.  My  service  :  haste,  Gazet,  to  the  next  spring 
And  bring  me  of  it. 

Gaz.   Would  I  could  as  well 
Fetch  you  a  pardon  ;  I  would  not  run  but  fly, 
And  be  here  in  a  moment.  [Exit 

Musta.  What's  the  mystery 
Of  this?  discover  it. 

Vitel.  Great  sir,  I'll  tell  yon. 
Each  country  hath  its  own  peculiar  rites : 
Some,  when  they  are  to  die,  drink  store  of  wine. 
Which,  pour'd  in  liberally,  does  oft  beget 
A  bastard  valour,  with  which  arm'd,  they  bear 
The  not-to-be  declined  charge  of  death 
With  less  fear  and  astonishment :  others  take 
Drugs  to  procure  a  heavv  sleep,  tliat  so 
They  may  insensibly  receive  the  means 
That  casts  them  in  an  everlasting  slumber  j 
Others 

Be-e7iter  Gazet,  uith  xcater 

O  welcome ! 

Asam.  Now  the  use  of  yours  ? 

Vitel.  The  clearr)ess  of  this  is  a  perfect  sig^ 
Of  innocence:  and  as  this  washes  oft' 
Stains  and  pollutions  from  the  things  we  wear; 
Thrown  thus  upon  the  forehead,  it  hath  power 
To  purge  those  spots  that  cleave  upon*  the  mind, 
If  thankfully  received.  [I'hrous  it  on  herjuct. 


• that  cleave  upon   the  mind.]     So  the  old  copy: 

the   nudern  editor^,   with  as  litile  jutlgmeni  as  necessity, 
lead,  cleave  unto  the  mind. 
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Asam.  'Tis  a  strange  custom. 

Vilel.   }\o\v  do  you  entertaiu  it,  my  Donusa"? 
Feel  you  no  alteration,  no  new  motives. 
No  unexpected  aids,  that  may  confirm  you 
In  that  to  which  you  were  inclia'd  before? 

Don.  I  am  another  woman  ; — till  this  minute 
I  never  lived,  nor  durst  think  how  to  die. 
How  long  have  1  been  blind  !  yet  on  the  sudden, 
lly  this  blest  means,  I  feel  the  tilms  of err.r 
Ta'en  from  my  soul's  eyes.     O  divine  physician  ! 
That  hast  bestow'd  a  sight  on  me,  which  death, 
'J'hough  ready  to  embrace  me  in  Ids  arms, 
Cannot  take  from  me  :   let  me  kiss  the  hand 
That  did  this  miracle,  and  seal  my  thanks 
Upon  those  lips  Irom  whence  these  sweet  words 

vanish'd. 
That  freed  me  from  the  cruellest  of  prisons, 
Blind  ignorance  and  misbelief.     False  prophet! 
Impostor  Mahomet! 

Asa'ii.  I'll  hear  no  more, 
You  do  abuse  my  favours  ;  sever  them: 
Wretch,  if  thou  liadst  another  life  to  lose* 
This  blasphemy  deserved  it , — instantly 
Carry  them  to  their  deaths. 

Vitel.   We  part  now,  blest  one, 
To  meet  hereafter  in  a  king'ilom,  where 
Hell's  malice  shall  noc  reach  us. 

PauU  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Asam.  \Vhat  means  my  mistress? 

Pa  til.   Who  can  hold  her  spleen, 
When  such  ridiculous  follies  are  presented, 
The  scene,  too,  made  religion?  0,  my  lord. 
How  from  one  cause  two  contrary  effects 
Spring  up  upon  the  sudden ! 

Asam,  This  is  strange. 

Vaul.  That  which  hath  fool'd  her  in  her  death, 
wins  me. 
That  hiiheno  have  harr'd  myself  from  pleasure, 
To  live  in  a'l  deliglrt. 

Asam.    There's  music  in  this. 

Paul,  I  now  will  run  as  fiercely  to  your  arms 
As  ever  longing  woman  did,  born  high 
On  the  swift  wings  of  appetite. 

Vitel.  O  devd ! 

Paul.   Nay,  more;  for  there  shall  be  no  odds  be- 
twixt us, 
I  will  turn  Turk*. 

Gaz.  Most  of  your  tribe  do  so, 
When  they  begin  in  whore.  [^Aside. 

Asam.  Vou  are  serious,  lady  ? 

Paul.  Serious  ! — but  satisfy  me  in  a  suit 
That  to  the  world  may  witness  that  I  have 
Some  power  uj)Ou  you,  and  to-morrow  challenge 
Wliatever's  in  my  gitt ;  for  1  will  be 
At  your  di-posof. 

Gaz.  That's  ever  the  subscription 
To  a  damn'd  whore's  false  epistle.  \^Aside. 

Asam.  Ask  this  hand, 


•  /  will  turn  Turk. 

C.y..  Most  of  your  tribe  do  no, 

tr/im  tltey  Uyin  in  whore.]  To  turn  Turk,  was  a  figu- 
r*tiv»;  o.presMoii  loi  a  cliaii<;»:  of  condiiii.n.  or  opinion.  It 
•lu.nl  I  Ue  ot)s.  I  ve.l,  that  Gazet  wantonly  pi.  verts  the 
plirase,  winch  t^  nse.i  in  its  littral  acceptation  by  I'aulina. 

f /  will  be 

At  yo./r  «li- p.. .se. I  Mr.  M.  Mason,  for  no  other  reason, 
at  appci-s,  tli^n  thrft  of  spoiling  the  metre,  altera  this  to 

J  will  be 

At  your  disposal  1 


Or,  if  thou  wilt,  the  heads  of  these.     I  am  rapt 
Beyond  myself  with  joy.     Speak,  speak,  what  is  it? 

Paul.  But  twelve  short   hours  reprieve  for  this 
base  couple. 

Asum.  The  reason,  since  you  hate  them  ? 

Paul.  'I'hat  I  may 
Have  time  to  triumph  o'er  this  wretched  woman. 
Til  be  myself  her  guardian  ;   I  will  feast. 
Adorned  in  l)er  choice  and  richest  jewels  : 
Commit  him  to  what  guards  you  please.  Grant  this, 
I  am  no  more  mine  own,  but  yours. 

Asatn.  Enjoy  it; 
Repine  at  it  who  dares  :  bear  him  safe  off 
To  the  black  tower,  but  give  him  all  things  useful  : 
The  contrary  was  not  in  your  request? 

Paul.   I  do  contemn  him. 

Don.  Peace  in  death  denied  me  ! 

Paul.  Thou  shalt  not  go  in  liberty  to  thy  grave; 
For  one  night  a  sultana  is  my  slave. 

Musta.  A  terrible  little  tyranness. 

Asam.  No  more; 
Her  will  shall  be  a  law.     Till  now  ne'er  liappy ! 

[^Exeunt 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Street, 

Enter  Francisco,  Ghimat.di,  Master,  Boatswain, 
and  Sailors. 

Grim.  Sir,  all  things  are  in  readiness;  the  Turks, 
That  seized  upon  my  ship,  stow'd  under  hatches  ; 
My  men  resolved  atid  cheerful.     Use  but  means 
To  get  out  of  the  ports,  we  will  be  readv 
To  bring  you   aboard,  and    then    ^^heaven    be    buV 
This  for  the  viceroy's  fleet !  [pleased,) 

Fran.  Discharge  your  parts, 
In  mine  I'll  not  be  wanting  :   Fear  not,  m.aster. 
Something  will  come  along  to  fraught  your  bark, 
That  you  will  have  just  cause  to  say  yuu  never 
Made  such  a  voyage. 

Mast.  We  will  stand  the  hazard. 

Fran.  W^hat's  the  best  hour? 

Boitsw.  After  the  second  watch. 

Fran.  Enough  ;  each  to  his  charge. 

Grim.  We  will  be  careful.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  V. — A  Room  in  Asamheg's  Palace. 
Enter  Paulinm,  Donusa,   Carazie,  awd  Manto. 

Paul.  Sit, madam,  it  is  fit  that  I  attend  you; 
And  pardon,  I  beseech  you,  my  rude  language. 
To  which  the  sooner  you  will  be  invited. 
When  you  shall  understand,  no  way  was  left  me 
To  free  you  from  a  present  execution, 
But  by  my  personating  that  which  never 
My  nature  was  acquainted  with. 
Don.  1  believe  you. 

Paul.  You  will,  when  you  .shall  understand  I  may 
{   Receive  the  honour  to  be'  known  unto  you 
!   By  a  nearer  name  :  — and,  not  to  rack  you  further, 
!    'i  he  man  you  please  to  favour  is  my  brother ; 
1    No  merchant,  madam,  but  a  gentleman 
Of  the  best  rank  in  Venice. 

Don.  1  rejoice  in't ; 
But  what's  this  to  his  freedom  ?  for  myself, 
Were  he  well  oft",  I  were  secure. 
Paul.  I  have 
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A  present  means,  not  plotted  by  myself, 
But  a  religiou*  man,  my  confessor, 
That  may  preserve  all,  if  we  had  a  servant 
Whose  fijith  we  might  rely  on. 

Don.  She,  that's  now 
Your  slave,  was  once  mine  ;  had  I  twenty  lives, 
I  durst  commit  them  to  her  trust. 

Mant.  O  madam  ! 
I  have  been  false, — forgive  me  :  I'll  redeem  it 
By  any  thing,  however  desperate, 
You  please  to  impose  upon  me. 

Paul.  'IVoth  these  tears, 
I  think,  cannot  be  counterfeit ;  I  believe  her. 
And,  if  you  please,  will  try  her. 

Don.  At  your  peril  ; 
There  is  no  further  danger  can  loolc  towards  me. 

Paul.  This  only  then — canst  thou  use  means  to 
carry 
This  bake-meat  to  Vitelli, 

Mant.  With  much  ease  ; 
I  am  familiar  wiih  the  guard;  beside, 
It  being  known  it  was  I  that  betray 'd  him*. 
My  entrance  hardly  will  of  them  be  question 'd. 

Paul.  About  it  then.     Say  that  'twas  sent  to  him 
From  his  Donusa  ;  bid  him  search  the  midst  of  it. 
He  there  shall  find  a  cordial. 

Mant.  What  I  do 
Shall  speak  my  c-tre  and  faith.  ^Exit. 

Don.  Good  f-  rtune  with  thee  ! 

Paul.  \'ou  cannot  eat  t 

Don.  The  time  we  thus  abuse 
We  might  employ  much  better 

Paul.  I  am  ghid 
To  hear  this  from  you.     As  for  you,  Carazi«, 
If  our  intents  do  prosper,  make  choice,  whether 
You'll  steal  away  with  your  two  mistresses, 
Or  take  your  fortune. 

Car,  I'll  he  gelded  twice  first ; 
Hang  him  that  stays  behind. 

Paul    I  wait  you,  madam. 
AVere  but  my  brother  off,  by  the  command 
Of  the  doting  vi(  eroy  there's  no  guard  dare  stay  me  ; 
And  I  will  safely  bring  you  to  the  place. 
Where  we  must  exp.ect  1  im. 

Don.  Heaven  be  gracious  to  us!  [E.rcu«t. 


Enter  Manto  with  the  baked  meat. 


SCENE  VI. — A  Boom  in  the  Black  Tower, 
Enter  Vitelli,  Aga,  and  Guard. 

Vi'el.  Paulina  to  fall  off  thus!   'tis  to  me 
More  terrible  than  death,  and,  like  an  earthquake, 
Totters  this  walking  building,  such  I  am  ; 
And  in  my  sudden  ruin  wculd  prevent, 
By  choaking  up  at  once  my  vital  spirits, 
This  pompous  j)reparatioM  for  my  death. 
But  1  am  lostf  ;  that  good  man,  good  Francisco, 
Deliver'd  me  a  paper,  which  till  now 
I  wanted  leisure  to  peruse.  [Reads  the  paper. 

Aga.  This  Christian 
Fears  not,  it  seems,  the  near  approaching  sun. 
Whose  second  rise  he  never  must  salute. 


»  It  heiny  hnown  it  was  I  that  bftrap'd  liini,]  Be;  Mrs  nia- 
Ung  sever.:!  pttty  rtltfi<ili<)ii»  in  this  Hue,  Coxier  .<iil\i<iiHil 
him  to  it,  wiiiclt  is  not  toiiiul  in  the  old  copy.  I'his  is  re- 
tained, as  either  li»at  or  you  sreni3  ne<:e8Siiry  luroinptete  tiic 
tense  :  his  imaginary  inipiovernent^  I  liave  removed. 

t  But  I  am  lost  ;j  i.  «-.  1  lorget  my  sell'. 


1  Guard.  Wlio's  that? 

2  Guard.  Stand. 
Aga.  Manto  ! 

Maut.  Herd's  the  viceroy's  ring 
Gives  warrant  to  my  entrance;  yet  you  may 
Par  ake  of  any  thing  1  shall  deliver. 
'Tis  but  a  present  to  a  dying  man. 
Sent  from  the  princess  that  must  suffer  with  him. 

Aga.   Use  your  own  freedom. 

Mant.  I  would  not  disturb 
This  his  last  contemplation. 

Viitl.  O,  'tis  wel! ! 
He  has  restored  all,  and  I  at  peace  again 
With  my  Paulina. 

Mant.  Sir,  the  sad  Donusa, 
Grieved  for  your  sufferings  more  than  for  her  own, 
Knowing  the  long  and  tedious  pilgrimage 
You  are  to  take,  jiresents  you  with  this  cordial. 
Which  privately  she  wishes  you  should  tas'e  of; 
And  sparch  the  mi<l(lle  part,  where  you  shall  find 
Something  that  hath  the  operation  to 
Make  death  look  lovely. 

Vitel.  1  will  not  disjtute 
What  she  commands,  but  serve  it.  [Eitl. 

Aga.  Prithee,  INIanto, 
How  hath  the  unfortunate  princess  spent  this  night, 
Under  her  proud  new  mistress? 

Maut.   With  such  patience 
As  ito'er.omes  the  o  her's  insolence. 
Nay,  triumphs  o'er  her  jiride.     My  much  haste  now 
Commands  me  hence;  bui,  the  sad  tragtdy  past, 
I'll  give  you  satisfaction  to  the  full 
Of  all  haih  pass'd,  and  a  true  character 
Of  the  proud  ('hristian's  nature.  [Eaif. 

Aga.   Break  the  watch  up; 
\Vhat   should    we   fear   i'the  midst    of    our*  own 

strengths? 
'Tis  but  die  basha's  jealousy.     Farewell,  soldiers. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VII. — Anvpyer  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  A'lTKLi,!  vith  the  baked  meat. 

Vitel.  There's  something  more  in  this  tiian  means 

to  cloy 
A  hungry  appetite,  which  I  must  discover. 
She  will'd  me  search  the  midst  :  thus,  thus  I  pierce  it, 
— Ma!   what  is  this?    a  scroll   bound   up  in  j)ack- 

thread  ! 
What  ntay  the  mystery  be  ?  [Peads. 

Son,  let  doirn  this  pacUhread  at  the  vest  uiudow  of 
the  castle.  Bu  it  vou  shall  draw  up  a  ladder  of  ropeSy 
bii  uhich  t/rti/  7naii  descend  ifwur  dcart-st  Donusa  uith  the 
lest  iif  yourjriends  below  attend  you.  heaven  prosper 
you!  Franc.  SCO. 

O  best  of  men  !  he  that  gives  up  himself 

To  a  true  religious  friend,  leans  not  uj)on 

A  false  deceiving  reed,  but  boldly  builds 

Upon  a  rock  :  which  now  with  joy  1  find 

In  reverend  Krancisco,  whose  good  vows. 

Labours,  and  watchings,  in  my  hoped-for  freedom^ 

Appear  a  pious  miracle.     1  come. 


•   Pf  hat  shauldwefear  in  the  midst  qf  our  oim  •treagthif 

&c.]   i.  c.  our  own  loi  tresses. 


OKNE  VIIT.] 
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1  come  with  confidence;  thounjh  the  descent 

\Ver«»  steep  as  hell,  I  know  1  cannot  slide, 

Being  call'd  down  by  such  a  faithful  guide.      [Exit. 


SCENE  VIII.— i4  lioom  m  Asambeg's  Palace. 

Einer  Asambf.g,  Mustaimia,  «?i(i  Janizaries. 

Amm.  Excuse  me,  ISIustapha,  though   this  night 
to  me 
Appear  as  tedious  as  that  treble  one 
Was  to  the  world  when  Jove  on  fair  Alcmena 
Hegot  Alcides.     Were  you  to  encounter 
Those  ravishing  pleasures,   which   the  slow-paced 

hours 
(To  me  they  are  such)  bar  m«  from,  you  would, 
With  \our'continued  wishes,  strive  to  imp* 
New  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time, 
And  (hide  the  amorous  sun,  for  loo  long  dalliance 
In  Theris'  watery  bosom. 

Mnstii.  You  are  too  violent 
In  vour  desires,  of  which  you  are  yet  uncertain  ; 
Having  no  more  assurance  to  enjoy  them, 
Than  a  weak  woman's  promise,  on  which  wise  men 
Faintly  rely. 

Astim.  Tush  !   she  is  made  of  truth  ; 
And  what  she  says  she  will  do,  holds  as  firm 
As  laws  in  brass,  that  know  no  change  :   [The  cham- 
ber shot  flff'\.]  What's  this? 
Some  new  prize  brought  in,  sure — 

Enter  Aga, 

W^hy  are  thy  looks 
So  ghnsflv?  A'illain,  speak! 

/fn^«.  Great  sir,  ht-ar  me. 
Then  after  kill  me; — we  are  all  betray'd. 
The  false  (Jrinialdi,  sunk  in  your  disgrace, 
With  his  confederates,  has  seized  his  ship, 
Ami  those  that  guarded  it  stow'd  under  hatches. 
With  liim  the  coudemn'd  princess,  and  the  merchant. 
That,  witii  a  ladder  made  of  ropes,  descended 
From  the  black  tower,  in  which  he  was  enclosed  ; 
And  vour  tair  mistress 

Asiim.   I  la! 


• to  imp 

New  feather*  to  (he  Irrohenvntigs  of  timeJ]  To  imp,  »;iys 
tho  C'iiMi;iliT  <tt'  tlie  Faulconer's  D'tct'ionary,  "  '\%  t<t  iiLst-iM  a 
ff-tilu-r  iitt  •  the  win:i  "•'  n  liHwk.  i^r  oiluT  bir<l,  in  llie  pidce 
oi'  oiii.-  (ii.ii  i.i  bii>  K-n."  'I'd  tliii»  practice  imr  old  writi-rs, 
%\li.»  M'liii  t<i  li.ivc  bei  II,  ill  ilu*  i.iiigiiH^t  lit"  the  present  (Iciy, 
keen  kpiiii'iiieii,  perpetiMliy  itlliide.  'riii-re  is  a  pass.ii;e  in 
'ri'iiiki*  s  Albiiinasa,  vvliiiii  \\()u!>l  be  admired  even  in  tlie 
i;<iblest  sreneg  oi'  ,*<ii.iUj»pearc  : 

"  Hi»\v  .'l.iw  liu-  d-iy  slides  on!  wlien  we  desire 
Tiiiif!»  hisle,  he  set-mi  lu  lo^fe  a  iiMtch  with  lobsters ; 
And  uh»-  I  we  \\'A\  him  ssMv,  he  impt  his  wings 
\\  ilh  leailier.H  plumed  with  tlumt^lil  !" 

t  'I'he  i-h  imber  »hitt  njf.]  Such  is  the  marginal  direclion 
in  the  old  copy.  The  iiio'tern  editors,  in  kindness  to  their 
r.-aders'  it;ii)ir.iiice.  have  coiisider-ilely  expun>4ed  the  word 
cliumlier,  ami  iii«iriid  piece  (it  .should  have  be«-n  f^reat  yun) 
in  ii^  ph<e  Y.t  a  little  v\hile,aiiil  we  shall  happily  pur«e 
our  laii'4iia<;e  of  every  uiira«hioii:ible  expression.  Chambers 
occur  coiiiiiiiiall)  ill  onri'lrl  writers;  they  are,  «»  Mr.  M alone 
fcaj.*,  sm.i!!  pieces  ot"  ..rliiaiice,  such  a<  are  slill  fired  in  the 
I'a  k  on  lej  •iciiij;  daxs.  From  the  iiiarj;iiial  din  ction,  it 
seems  as  if  the  theatres,  in  our  author's  time,  were  provi>le<l 
with  one  or  more  m  these  pieces:  and  indeed,  it  appears 
from  Jonsi>irs  I'.xei-rathm  upon  Vtilcan,x\\.\\  the  Globe  play- 
h.  use  wa»  set  on  tire  by  the  discharj;e  ot"  this  holiday  ar.il- 
Ify: 

"  the  Olobc,  the  ulory  of  the  Rank, 

I  saw  will    ;'.vo  p^ior  chnmbert  taken  in. 

And  razeo,  tre  thoni;ht  cuulJ  ui^e,  this  mij;ht  have  been." 


Aga.  With  all  their  train, 
And  choicest  jewels,  are  gone  safe  aboard  : 
Their  sails  spread  forth,  and  with  a  fore-right  gale* 
Leaving  our  coast,  in  scorn  of  all  pursuit, 
As  a  farewell  they  shew'd  a  broadside  to  usf. 

Asam.  No  more. 

Musta.   Now  note  your  confidence! 

Asam.  No  more. 
O  mv  credulity  !   1  am  too  full 
Of  grief  and  rage  to  speak.     Dull,  heavy  fool ! 
Worthy  of  all  the  tortures  that  the  frown 
Of  thy  incensed  tnaster  can  throw  on  thee, 
Without  one  man's  compassion  !   I  will  hide 
This  head  among  the  deserts,  or  some  cave 
Fill'd  with  my  shame  and  me  ;  where  I  alone 
JNIay  die  without  a  partner  in  my  moan.       \Exeunt\. 


* and  with  a  fore-right  gale.]    The  old  copy 

h\^  a  fore  gale.  Mr.  M.  Mason  .saw  the  measure  was  de- 
fective, and  proposed  to  read  a  right  fore-gale.  I  prefer 
the  lection  wliicii  I  have  inserted  in  the  text,  as  it  is  a 
common  expression,  and  has  indeed  been  already  used  by 
ihe  poet  himself.     Thus,  in  the  Bondman  : 

" sink  him  with 

X  fore-right  gale  of  liberty." 

\  As  a  farewell  they  shew'd  a  broadside  to  «».]  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  our  old  drainalic  writers 
were  extremely  well  ar.]uainted  with  nautical  terms;  this 
was  owmu;  to  tue  avidity  with  which  voyages  were  read  by 
ail  descriptions  of  people.  Great  effects  were  then  produced 
by  small  means,  and  created  a  wonderful  interest  in  the 
public  mind:  the  wiiters,too,of  these  popular  works  entered 
into  them  .viih  their  whole  soul,  and  gave  a  fullness  and  pre- 
cision to  their  narratives  which  are  not  always  to  be  found 
in  those  of  the  present  day.  I  know  not  how  I  have  been 
drawn  on  so  far  ;  but  I  meant  t.>  say  that  from  some  cause 
or  other  (perh.ips  from  what  I  last  hinted  at)  maritime 
language  is  not  so  generally  understood  now  ts  it  was  two 
cciittiries  at!0.  There  is  scarcely  a  nautical  expression  in 
Sli.tkspeare  whicli  is  not  illustraded  inio  obscurity,  or  mis- 
interpreted. With  respect  to  the  expressimi  whiidi  gave  rise 
to  these  lemaiks,  1  shall  only  »»bserve,  (not  to  puzzle  the 
reader  with  terms  which  he  would  perhaps  ill  understand,) 
that  to  shew  a  broadside  to  an  enemy,  argues  tiie  highest 
degree  of  conii  leiice  and  sectirity  ;  and  is  here  adduced  with 
great  propriety  to  prove  that  the  fugitives  thought  them- 
selves out  of  the  danger  of  pursuit. 

+  The  quantity  of  action  in  this  play  is  the  very  cause  of 
the  foic«d  contrivames  whiih  are  to  be  found  in  it:  yet, 
however  extravagant  in  its  plan,  or  improbable  in  its  con- 
duct, it  contains  many  beautiliil  sentiments  and  interesting 
situations.  Tncre  was  no  such  call  f'^r  some  of  the  licen- 
tiousness which  stains  it.  However,  its  conclusion  is  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  final  intltience  of  truth  is 
seen  in  the  conversion  of  Donusa ;  and  the  force  of  con- 
science ill  the  recl.iiming  of  Vitelli  an<l  the  Renegado. 
Massiniier  seems  to  have  pleased  himself  with  the  discrimi- 
nation of  their  repentance.  Act  V.  so.  iii. ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  in  ijencral,  that  when  his  plots  are  nnh.ippy,  or 
his  action  confused,  he  makes  amends  by  the  superior  care 
be-towed  on  eertain  t»f  his  characters. 

The  Renegado  is  rie.scribed  as  impious,  atheistical,  sacri- 
legi'iu.0,  vindictive,  licentious,  and  cruel,  -iccordingly,  his 
remorse  is  of  a  violent  nature.  He  is  abject  and  forlorn, 
despairs  of  the  power  of  heaven  itself  to  save  him,  and 
appears  frantic  with  imaginations  of  horror.  He  is  super- 
stitious too,  (a  true  maik  of  nature  thus  agitated,)  and  will 
only  be  comiorted  if  he  can  atone  to  the  holy  man  in  per- 
.son  whose  administration  of  the  sacred  rites  he  had  profaned. 
.4iid  when  this  is  dexterously  contrived  by  Francisco,  his 
piotcstatioug  of  penance  are  as  tumultuously  uttered  as  tlicy 
are  gloumily  conceived.  Inflictions  the  most  severe  shall  be 
his  ptertSmes;  the  s  ripes  of  iron  whips  shall  be  but  gentle 
touches  of  a  saving  hand  ;  and  his  whole  life  shall  be  one 
coniinued  atonement  to  his  native  faith,  which  he  had  re- 
noiincetl 

The  recovery  of  the  tender  but  niis«uitled  Vltrlli  is  of  a 
ditlereiit  kind.  At  lirst  he  is  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
pursuit,  t.ilks  li-htly  of  virtue,  and  is  resolved  to  proceed 
with  his  iiidiiliieiice  Rut  he  is  soon  checked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  co.iiessor.  acknowledges  his  ernu',  earnestly  askt 
forgiveness,  avows  tiie  struggle  between  liis  passions  and  bis 
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duty,  but  piomises  submission,  and  keeps  his  promise.  In 
his  conference  with  Donusa  (an  impresMve  scene)  he  shews 
himself  superior  to  the  enticements  which  yet  lie  deeply 
feels;  and  the  satisfaction  of  conscience,  now  secure  from 
a  relapse,  gives  him  constancy  in  prison,  and  amid  the 
prospect  of  death.  He  rises  to  a  sacred  vehemence  in 
favour  of  his  religion,  and  converts  Donusa  herself.  This 
incident,  though  but  slightly  managed,  reminds  us  of  Ihc 
Virgin-Murtyr,  and  in  both  plays  we  may  observe  a  similar 
use  of  religious  terms  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  which, 
with  the  language  and  events  of  the  Roman  Martyrologies, 
item  to  be  familiar  to  Massinger. 

The  Jesuit  is  represented  in  a  manner  highly  flattenng  to 
hi%  order.     Piotis,  sagacious,  charitable,  disiutereited,  and 


without  ostentation,  he  watches  over  the  welfare  of  hil 
charge,  and  directs  all  the  proceedings  of  the  r.csired  con- 
clusion. 

'J'he  Turkish  characters  are  not  ill-drawn.  The  women 
are  wanton,  capricious,  and  stick  at  nothing  ti>  acromplijh 
their  ends.  The  men  are  (threwd  and  int«'ie.<<ted.  haughty 
and  violent,  and  of  course  become  ;dternately  fawning  and 
ferocious. 

The  chief  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  play  is,  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  effects  of  vicious  habits.  Gross  sins 
make  repentance  a  terror.  Tlie  return  to  duly  is  'uost  easy 
and  consoling,  when  the  dep.irture  from  it  has  been  neither 
long  nor  wilful : 

breve  sit  quod  turyiter  attdet. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OE   LOVE. 


The  Pahltament  of  Love.]  A  comedy  of  this  name  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Com- 
pany, June  29,  1660  ;  and  a  manuscript  play  so  called,  and  said  to  be  written  by  W.  Rowley,  was  in  the 
number  of  those  destroyed  by  Mr.  VVarburton's  servant.  I  suspect  this  to  be  the  drama  before  us.  It  is, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  genuine  work  of  Massinger,  and  was  licensed  for  the  stage  by  Sir  H. 
Herbert  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1624.  I  have  already  mentioned  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Malone  for  the  use  of 
the  manuscript,  with  permission  to  insert  it  in  the  present  edition,  of  which  it  forms  no  inconsiderable 
ornament :  it  is  here  given  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  being  altered  or 
omitted,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  inadvertence  of  the  old  copyist  had  occasioned  a  palpable 
blunder,  of  which  the  remedy  was  as  certain  as  the  discovery  was  easy. 

It  would  not  have  required  much  pains,  or  the  exertion  of  much  ingenuity,  to  supply  most  of  the  chasms 
occasioned  by  the  defect  of  the  manuscript,  which  are  here  pointed  out  by  short  lines  :  but  it  seemed  the  safer 
method  to  j)resent  them  as  they  stood.  The  reader  may  now  be  confident  that  all  is  genuine,  and  exercise 
his  skill  in  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces,  in  a  manner  most  consonant  to  Jiis  own  opinion  of  t!ie  drift  of  the 
author.  He  must  not  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  further  aids,  for  unless  another  manuscript  of  this 
play  should  be  discovered,  (of  which  there  is  little  probability,)  no  subsequent  researches  will  add  to  what 
is  now  before  him.  Such,  unfortunately,  is  the  decayed  state  of  the  present,  that  with  every  precaution 
which  the  most  anxious  concern  could  suggest,  it  crumbled  under  the  inspection  :  a  repetition,  therefore,  of 
my  labours,  which  I  scarcely  think  will  be  lightly  undertaken,  will  produce  nothing  but  disappointment ; 
since  many  lines,  and  fragments  of  lines,  which  are  faithfully  copied  in  the  succeeding  pages,  will  be  found 
in  it  no  more. 

I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  this  curious  relick  will  be  perused  with  uncommon  interest ;  at  least 
with  all  that  perfect  novelty  can  give:  since  it  is  highly  probable,  that  not  a  single  page  of  it  has  been 
read  by  any  person  now  in  existem  e. 

The  plot  is  founded  upon  those  celebrated  Courts  or  Parliaments  of  Love,  said  to  be  holden  in  France 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  for  the  discussion  of  amorous  questions,  and  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  among  faithful  and  perfidious  lovers. 

The  origin  of  these  institutions  is  due  to  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Troubadours  .  petty  discussions  on 
points  of  g-allantry,  which  probably  took  place  between  tliem  and  their  mistresses,  are  magnified,  in  their 
romantic  %vritings,  into  grave  and  solemn  debates,  managed  with  all  the  form  and  ceremony  of  provincial 
councils,  by  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  both  sexes. 

In  their  tales  this  does  not  look  amiss:  when  the  whole  business  of  the  world  is  love,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it  assumes  an  air  of  importance  ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  reveries  of  a  warm  fancy  have  found 
admittance  into  general  history,  where  the  impiobability  and  folly  of  them  become  instantly  apparent.  JNo- 
thing,  in  short,  can  be  more  mean  and  absurd  than  the  causes  proposed  for  judgment,  except,  perhaps,  it  be 
the  sentences  of  this  motley  tribunal. 

In  France  the  existence  of  these  Parliaments  has  been  discussed  with  much  warmth.  Monsieur  de  Chas- 
teuil  a  Provenyal,  and  therefore  interested  in  the  honour  of  his  country,  collected  from  the  Troubadours 
and  their  followers  a  number  of  anecdotes  on  the  subject,  which  he  moulded  into  a  consistent  and  entertain- 
ing narrative :  it  wanted,  however,  the  foundation  of  truth,  and  was  controverted  in  all  its  parts  by  Monsieur 
de  Haitze.  The  question  is  of  little  interest  to  us  ;  those,  however,  who  feel  any  degree  of  curiosity  on  the 
subject,  may  consult  the  Abbe  de  Sade*,  who  has  stated  the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  that  candour 
and  perspicuity  which  are  visible  in  every  page  of  his  entertaining  work. 

De  Sade  himself,  though  he  laughs  at  the  pretensions  of  the  'iroubadours,  is  yet  inclined  to  think  thai 
Courts  or  Parliaments  of  Love  were  sometimes  held  ;  though  not  with  the  state  and  formality  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  historians  of  Provence.  He  mentions  a  celebrated  one  at  Troyes,  where  the  Countess  of 
Champagnet  presided;  and  he  gives  a  few  of  the  arrets,  or  decrees,  which  emanated  from  it:  these  a:. 
Btil!  more  frivolous  than  those  of  the  Troubadours,  and  in  no  age  of  the  world  could  have  been  received 
without  derision  and  contempt. 

After  all,  the  reality  of  these  tribunals  was  not  doubted  in  Massinger's  time,  nor  in  the  ages  preceding 
it  he  had  therefore  suflficient  authority  for  his  lable.  Add,  too,  that  he  has  given  the  establishment  a  dig- 
nity which  renders  its  decisions  of  importance.  A  dame  de  chaleuu  issuing  her  ridiculous  arrets  (for  so  they 
were  styled)  excites  little  notice  ;  but  a  great  and  victorious  monarch  sitting  in  judgment,  attended  by  his 
peers,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  of  empire,  is  an  imposing  object.     Nor  are  the  causes  selected, 


•  Memnires  pour  la  Vie  de  Francois  Petrarque,  torn.  II.  notes,  p.  44. 

f  Mr.  G-jdwin  says—"  tlie  quet  u  ot  France  ;"  but  he  seems  to  have  posted  through   de  Sade,  as  Yorick  and  hi<  f  Tl? 
did  tbio'Jgh  Europe — "  at  a  prodigious  rate." 
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altogether  unworthy  of  the  tribunal :  it  is  not  a  miserable  question,  "whether  lovers  must  needs  be  jealous/ 
"  whether  love  can  consist  with  matrimony*,"  &c.  which  is  to  be  heard  ;  but  injuries  of  a  serious  nature, 
and  which  can  only  be  redressed  by  a  court  of  this  peculiar  kind.  In  a  word,  a  Parliament  of  Love,  if 
ever  respectable,  is  only  so,  as  convoked  in  this  delightful  drama. 

As  the  list  of  the  dramatis  personje  is  destroyed,  we  are  reduced  to  guess  at  the  period  in  which  the  sup- 
posed events  of  this  drama  took  place :  luckily,  there  is  not  much  room  for  deliberation,  since  the  king's 
speech,  on  his  first  appearance,  confines  it  to  Charles  VIII.  That  monarch  led  his  army  into  Italy  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1494,  and  entered  Naples  in  triumph  on  the  2()th  of  February  in  the  following  year:  thus 
savs  Mezerai,  "  in  four  months  this  young  king  marched  through  all  Italy,  was  received  everywhere  as 
their  sovereign  lord,  without  using  any  force,  only  sending  his  harbingers  to  mark  out  his  lodgings,  and 
conquered  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  excepting  only  Brindes,  in  fifteen  days." 

Charles  was  the  gayest  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France  ;  he  was  fond  of  masks,  revels, 
dances,  and  the  society  of  the  ladies,  to  a  culpable  degree;  Massinger,  therei'ore,  could  not  have  found  a 
fitter  prince  for  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  of  Love.  During  a  treaty  with  Lodowick  Sforza,  (father 
of  Francis  Duke  of  Milan,)  on  which  the  security  of  his  conquests  in  a  great  measure  depended,  he  was  so 
impatient  to  return  to  his  favourite  amusements,  that  he  broke  through  all  restraint,  and  before  any  of  its 
stipulations  were  put  in  execution,  "  went  away,"  continues  the  honest  historian,  "  to  dance,  masquerade,  and 
make  love."  By  this  precipitation,  he  lost  all  the  fruit  of  his  victories  ;  for  Sforza  did  not  perform  one 
article  of  the  treaty. 

This  play  was  acted  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane.  I  have  been  sparing  of  my  observations,  being 
desirous  (a3  far  as  was  consistent  with  my  plan)  that  it  might  enjoy  the  reader's  undivided  attention. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS, 

AS    FAR    AS   THEY    APPEAR    IN    THE    REMAINING    SCENES    OF   THIS    PLAY 


Charles  VIII.  king  of  France. 

Duke  of  Orleans. 

Duke  of'  Nemours. 

Chamont,   a  nobleman  ;  snce  guarJian  fo  Bellisant. 

Philamour,  )  „         ^/;^, 
,  J  counsellors. 

J.AKonr,         ) 

MoNiROSE,  a  n->ble  gentleman,  in  love  with  Bellisant. 

Ci.EREMOND,  in  love  with  Leonora. 

Clakindore,\ 

Perigot,        vttiW  courtiers. 


Novall, 


Dinant,  physician  to  the  court, 

Bellisant,   a  nohle  lady.^ 

Lam  IRA,  wife  to  Chamont. 

Beaupre,  (^supposed  Calista,)  wife  to  Clarlndore. 

Leonora. 

Clarinda,  wife  to  Dinant, 

Other  Courtiers,  Priest^  Officers,  Servants,  Sfc 


SCENE,  Paris,  and  the  adjacent  country. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Bellisant's  House. 
Enter  Chamont  and  Bellisant. 
Cham.     ------- 

I  didt  discharge  the  trust  imposed  upon  me, 
Being  your  guardian. 


•  Memoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  H.  notes, 
p.  60. 

t  /  did  &.r..]  Here  the  fragment  bpgiiis.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  tiow  iiiMcli  of  this  act  ix  lost,  as  the  nianii?cript  lo  not 
pat;i-<l  ;  hut,  jieihaps,  two  or  three  .<c«  nes.  One  niiisl  tiave 
taken  place  lietween  Chamont  and  Beaupre,  in  which  the 
latter  (li-'cl()i'e<l  lier  history  ;  another,  perhaps,  between  Clere- 
inond  and  Leonora;  the  assemb'aj^e  ot  the  "  guests"  at 
neiiiitant's  iioiise  probably  formed  a  third,  and  tlie  piesent 
conlerence,  in  wiiich  she  quits  her  glu•^ts  to  attend  on  Cha- 
in<'ni,iiiay  be  the  fouilh.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe, 
that  all  this  is  conjecture,  and  given  for  nothing  more:  to 
facilit.ae  references,  it  is  ne.essary  to  fix  on  some  delermi- 
n^te  number:  the  ultimate  choice,  lu)wever,  is  of  no  great 
moment,  though  I  flatter  myself  it  cannot  be  far  from  the 
tiuth.  Very  littleof  this  scene  appears  to  be  lost;  Chamont 
tk  here,  perliaps,  in  hit  Arst  speech 


Bell.  'Tis  with  truth  acknowledged. 

Cham.  The  love  I  then  bore  to  you,  and  desire 
To  do  vou  all  good  offices  of  a  friend. 
Continues  with  me,  nay,  increases,  lady : 
And,  out  of  this  assurance,  1  presume, 
What,  from  a  true  heart,  I  shall  now  deliver, 
"Will  meet  a  gentle  censure. 

Bell,  When  you  speak, 
Whale'er  the  subjtct  be,  I  gladly  hear. 

Cham.  To  tell  you  of  the  -jreatness  of  your  state. 
And  from  what  noble  stock  you  are  derived. 
Were  but  impertinence,  and  a  common  theme, 
Since  you  well  know  both.     W  hat  1  am  to  speak  of 
Touches  you  nearer ;  therefore  t:ive  me  l»ave 
Jo  say,  that,  howsoever  your  gre.it  bounties, 
Continual  f«  asting,  princely  entertainments, 
May  gain  you  the  opinion  of  some  few 
Of  a  brave  generous  spirit,  (the  best  harvest 
That  you  can  hope  for  from  such  costly  seed,) 
You  cannot  yet,  amongst  the  multitude, 
(Since,  next  tinto  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
The  eyes  of  all  ate  fix'd  on  yciu,)  but  give 
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Some  wounds,  which  will  not  close  without  a  scar 

To  your  fiiir  repufation,  and  p:ood  name, 

III  suftfrinj;  siuh  a  crew  of  riotous  j^allants. 

Not  of  the  bfst  re])ute,  to  Ite  so  frecjuerit 

Moth  in  vour  hmise  and  presence:  this,  'tis  rumour'd, 

Little  at:iees  with  the  curiousness*  of  honour, 

Or  modesty  or  a  maid. 

Bell.   Not  to  dwell  Ion<j 
Upon  my  answer,  I  must  thank  your  goodness, 
And  provident  care,  that  have  instructed  me 
What  my  revenues  ar»',  by  which  1  measure 
How  far  I  may  expend  ;  and  yet  1  find  not 
'I'hat  I  het;in  to  waste,  nor  would  I  add 
To  what  1  now  possess.     I  am  myself; 
And  for  my  fame,  since  I  am  innocent  here, 
This  for  the  world's  opinion  ! 

Ch<im.   Take  heed,  matlara. 
That  [world'st]  opinion,  which  you  slight,  confirms 
This  lady  for  immodest,  and  jirochiims 
Another  for  a  modest ;  whereas  the  first         [second 
Ne'er  knew  what  loose  thoughts  were,  and  the  praised 
Had  never  a  cold  dream. 

I'cU.  I  dare  not  argue  : 
liut  wliat  means  to  prevent  this? 

Chum.  Noble  marriage. 

Beil.  Pardon  me,  sir;  and  do  not  think  I  scorn 
Your  grave  advice,  which  I  have  ever  folio  ?ved. 

Though  not  pleased  in  it. [not: 

Would  you  have  me  march  with  wealth?    I  need  it 
Or  hunt  for  honour,  and  increase  of  titles? 
In  truth,  I  rest  ambitious  of  no  greater 
Than  what  my  father  left.     Or  do  you  judge 
My  blood  to  run  so  high,  that  'tis  not  in 
Physic  to  cool  me  ?  1  yet  feel  no  such  heat : 
Hut  when,  ag.iinst  my  will,  it  grows  upon  me, 
I'll  think  upon  your  counsel. 

Chum.  If  you  resolve,  then, 
To  live  a  vir^iin,  you  liave        ... 
To  which  you  may  retire,  and  ha      - 

To 

In 

And  Ive  cont  -         -         _         _         - 

Bell.  What  proof 
Should  I  give  of  my  continence,  if  I  lived 
Not  seen,  nor  seeing  any?  Spartan  Helen, 
Corintiiiiiu  Lais,  or  Kome's  Messaiine, 
So  mew'd  up,  might  have  died  as  they  were  bom, 
Hy  lust  untempted  ;  no.  it  is  the  glory 
Of  cha-itity  to  be  tempted,  tempted  home  too. 
The  honour  else  is  nothing  !   I  would  be 
The  first  example  to  convince,  for  liars. 
Those  poets,  that,  with  sharp  and  bitter  rhymes 
Proclaim  aloud,  that  chastity  has  no  being, 
15ut  in  a  cottage :  and  so  confident 
1  am  in  this  to  conquer,  that  1  will 
Expose  myself  to  all  assaults  ;  see  masks. 
Anil  hear  bewitching  sonnets  ;  change  discourse 
NVith  one  that,  for  ex{)erience,  could  teach  Ovid 
To  write,  a  better  way,  his  Art  of  Love: 
IVed  high,  and  take  and  give  free  entertainment, 
Lend  Cupid  eyes,  and  new  artillery, 
J)eny  his  mother  for  a  deity  ; 
Ve*  every  burning  shot  he  made  at  me. 


•  Little  agreei  with  the  curiousness  of  honour,]  i.  e.  the 
piiiuiili.ius  uic^-iy  ot  honour:  in  ihis  sense  the  word  often 
'x:cnr*. 

♦  'I'hat  [world's J  opinion  lohich  you  iHyht,  he]  I  have 
veiitnrtMl  tu  coinj>l,  te  the  metre  hy  iiiserlirn;  the  word  be- 
tHt-tn  brackets,  which  W4S  probably  overlooked  by  the 
^rvutcriber. 


Meeting  with  my  chaste  thoughts,  should  lose  their 

ardour; 
Which  when  1  have  o'ercome,  malicious  men 
]Must,  to  thf'ir  shame,  confess  'tis  possible 
For  a  young  lady  (some  say  fair)  at  court. 
To  keep  her  virgin  honour. 

Cham.  May  you  prosper 
In  this  great  undertaking!   I'll  not  use 
A  syllable  to  divert  you:  but  must  be 
A  suitor  in  another  kind. 

Bell.  Whute'er  it  be, 
*Tis  granted. 

Chum.  It  is  only  to  accept 
A  present  from  me. 

Bell.  Call  you  this  a  suit? 

Cham.  Come  in,  Calista, 

Enter  Beaupre,  disguised  as  a  Moorish  Stave. 

This  is  one  I  would 
Bestow  upon  you. 

Bell.  'Tis  the  handsomest 
I  e'er  saw  of  her  country  ;  she  hath  neither 
Thick  lips,  nor  rough  curl'd  hair. 

Cham.   Her  manners,  lady, 
Upon  my  honour,  better  her  good  shape  : 
She  speaks  our  language  too;  for  being  surprised 
In  Harbarv,  she  was  bestowed  upon 
A  pirate  of  Marseilles*,  with  whose  wife  fher, 

She  lived  five  years,  and  learn'd  it:  there  I  bought 
As  pitying  her  hard  usage  ;  if  you  please 
To  make  her  yours,  you  may. 

Bell.  With  many  thanks. 
Come  hither,  pretty  one ;  fear  not,  you  shall  find  me 
A  gentle  mistress. 

Beau.  With  my  care  and  service 
I'll  study  to  preserve  you  such. 

Bell.   Well  answered. 
Come,  follow  me ;  we'll  instantly  to  court, 
And  take  my  guests  along. 

Cham.  They  wait  you,  madam.  [Er<un(. 


SCENE  v.— ^  State  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish. — Enter  Charles,   Orleans,    Nemours, 
Philamour,  and  Lafort. 

Char.  What  solitude  does  dwell  about  our  court ! 
Why  this  dull  entertainment?   Have  I  march 'd 
Victorious  through  Italy,  enter'd  Rome, 
Like  a  triumphant  conqueror,  set  my  foot 
Upon  the  neck  of  Florence,  tamed  the  pride 
Of  the  Venetians,  scourged  those  petty  tyrants, 
That     -         -         -         -  den  of  the  world,  to  be 
-     home,  nay,  my  house  neglected  ! 

(^New  Speaker.)     -         the  courtiers  would  appear 
therefore  they  presumed 

(New  Speaker.)         -         -         the  ladies,  sir, 
-         -         -         that  glad  time 
-----  the  choice. 

Enter  Bellisant,  Leonora,  Lamira,  Clarinda, 
Cha.mont,  Montrose,  Clekemond,  Clarindohe, 
Perigot,  Novall,  and  other  Courtiers. 

Phil.  Here  they  come. 

Ladies.  All  happiness  to  your  majesty  ! 

Courtiej's.  And  victory  sit  evei  on  your  sword  ! 


A  pirate  of  Marseilles,!  Marseilles  )xKt<t,  a»  to  tUe  l- 
ruiturai  Cotnhnt.  ii>  a  tri>vll<4l>*e. 
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Char.  Our  thanks  to  all. 
But  wherefore  come  you  in  divided  troops, 
As  if  the  mistress  would  not  accept 
Their  servants'  guardship*,  or  the  servants,  slighted, 
Refuse  to  offer  it?  You  «11  wear  sad  looks : 
On  Perigot  appears  not  that  blunt  mirth 
Which  his  face  used  to  promise  ;  on  Montrose 
'J'here  hangs  a  heavy  dulness  ;  Cleremond 
Droops  even  to  death,  and  Clarindore  hath  lost 
Much  of  his  sharpness ;  nay,  these  ladies  too, 
Whose  sparkling  eyes  did  use  to  tire  the  court 
With  various  inventions  of  delight,  [whence" 

Part  with  their  splendour.     What's  the  cause  ?  from 
Proceeds  this  alteration  1 

Peri.  I  am  troubled 
With  the  toothach,  or  with  love,  I  know  not  whether: 
There  is  a  worm  in  both.  j[Aside. 

Clarin.  It  is  their  pride. 

Bell.  Or  your  unworthiness. 

Clar.  The  honour  that 
The  French  dames  held  for  courtesy,  above 
All  ladies  of  the  earth,  dwells  not  in  these, 
That  glory  in  their  cruelty. 

Leon.  The  desert 
The  chevaliers  of  France  were  truly  lords  of. 
And  which  your  grandsires  really  did  possess, 
At  no  part  you  inherit. 

Bell.  Ere  they  durst 
Presume  to  offer  service  to  a  lady 
In  person  they  perform 'd  some  gallant  acts, 
The  fame  of  which  prepared  them  gracious  hearing, 
Ere  they  made  their  approaches  :  what  coy  she,  then, 
Though  great  in  birth,  not  to  be  parallel'd 
For  nature's  liberal  bounties,  both  set  off 
With  fortune's  trap|>ings,  wealth  ;  but,  with  delight, 
Gladly  acknowledged  sucli  a  man  her  servant 
To  whose  heroic  courage,  and  deep  wisdom, 
The  flourishing  commoiiwealtli,  and  thankful  king, 
Confess'd  themselves  for  debtors  ?   Whereas  now, 
If  you  have  travelled  Italy,  and  brought  home 
Some  remnants  of  the  language,  and  can  set 
Your  faces  in  some  strange  and  ne'er  seen  posture, 
Dance  a  lavoltaf,  and  be  rude  and  saucy  ; 
Protest,  and  swear,  and  damn,  (for  these  are  acts 
That  most  think  grace  them,)  and  then  view  vour- 
In  the  deceiving  mirror  of  self-love,  [selves 

You  do  conclude  there  hardly  is  a  woman 
That  can  be  worthy  of  you. 

Mont.  We  would  giant 
We  are  not  equal  to  our  ancestors 
In  noble  undertakings,  if  we  thought, 
III  us  a  free  confession  would  persuade  you 
Not  to  deny  your  own  most  wilful  errors : 
And  where  you  tax  us|  for  unservi'^^,  lady. 


•  Hut  wherefore  come  you  in  divided  troops. 
As  if  the  mistresses  would  not  accept 
't'hfir  servants'  yuardship,ific.]  Servant  and  mlttresH,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  sii;ni!ied,  in  the  language  of  Alas- 
Aiiiijer's  time,  a  lover  and  tliu  object  of  his  artection.  Let 
me  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  exquisite  melody 
of  liiis  speech  :  nothin;;  is  forced,  nothing  is  inverted  ;  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  are  all  the  aids  of  which  the  poit  has 
atailcd  himself,  yet  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  flowing, 
elej^ant,  and  rythmical  modulation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Ent^lish  language.  The  sprightline^s,  energy,  and  spirit 
wiiich  pervade  the  remainder  of  this  scene  are  worthy  of  all 
praise 

t  Dance  a  lavolta,]  For  this  dance  (for  which  the  courtiers 
of  England  as  well  as  of  France  were  indebted  to  Italy)  see 
the  Great  Duke  of  Florence. 

X  And  where  you  tax  us,  &c.]  Where  is  used  for  whereas : 
a  practice  >o  common  with  Mastinj^cr,  and  indeed  with  all 


I  never  knew  a  soldier  yet,  that  could 

Arrive  into  vour  favour;  we  may  suffer 

The  winter's  frost,  and  scorching  summer's  heat. 

When  the  hot  lion's  breath  singeth  the  fields, 

To  seek  out  victory ;  yet,  at  our  return, 

Though  houour'd  in  our  manly  wounds,  well  taken, 

You  say  they  do  deform  us,  and  the  loss 

Of  much  blood  that  way,  renders  us  unfit 

To  please  vou  in  your  cliaml>ers. 

Clarin.  I  must  speak 
A  little  ia  the  general  cause  :  your  beauties 
Are  charms  that  do  enchant  so         -         -         - 

Knowing  that  we  are  fastened  in  your  toils ; 
In  which  to  struggle,  or  strive  to  break  out, 
Increases  the  captivity.     Never  Circe, 
Sated  with  such  she  purposed  to  transform, 
Or  cunning  Siren,  for  whose  fatal  music 
Nought  but  the  hearer's  death  could  satisfy, 
Knew  less  of  pity.     Nay,  I  dare  go  further, 
And  justify  your  majesty  hath  lost 
More  resolute  and  brave  courageous  spirits 
In  this  same  dull  and  languishing  fight  of  love. 
Than  e'er  your  wars  took  from  you. 

Cluir.  No  reply  : 

This  is  a  cause  v.e  will  determine  of, 

And  speedily  redress  :  tamed  Italy, 

With  fear,  confesses  me  a  warlike  king. 

And  France  shall  boast  1  am  a  prince  of  love. 

Shall  we,  that  keep  perpetual  parliaments 

For  petty  suits,  or  the  least  injury 

Offer 'd  the  goods  or  bodies  of  our  subjects. 

Not  study  a  cure  or  the  sickness  of  the  mind, 

Whose  venomous  contagion  hath  infected 

Our  bratvest  servants,  and  the  choicest  beauties 

Our  court  is  proud  of?     These  are  wounds  require 

A  kingly  surgeon,  and  the  honour  worthy 

By  us  to  be  accepted. 

Phil.  It  would  add 
To  the  rest  of  your  great  actions. 

Laf.  But  the  means 
IMost  difficult,  1  fear 

Cham.  You  ^hall  do  more,  sir, 
if  you  perform  this,  than  I  e'er  could  read 
The  sons  of  Saturn,  that  by  lot  divided 
The  government  of  the  air,  the  sea,  and  bell 
Had  spirit  to  undertake. 

Chur.  Why,  this  more  fires  me  ; 
And  now  partake  of  my  design.     With  speed 
Erect  a  place  of  justice  near  the  court. 
Which  we'll  have  styled,  the  Parliasient  of  Lort , 
Here  such  whose  humble  service  is  not  consider'd 
By  their  proud  mistresses,  freely  may  complain  ; 
And  shall  have  hearing  and  redress. 

^ov.  O  rare  ! 

Pert.   1  like  this  well. 

Char.  And  ladies  that  are  wrong'd 
By  such  as  do  j)rofess  themselves  their  servants. 
May  cite  them  hither,  and  their  cause  deliver'd 
Or  by  their  own  tongues,  or  fee'd  advocates, 
Find  sudden  satisfaction. 

J!^cv.   What  a  rascul 
Was  I  to  leave  the  law  !  I  might  have  had 
Clients  and  clients.     Ne'er  was  such  a  time 
For  any  smooth-chinn'd  advocate. 

Peri.  They  will  get  the  atart 


our  old    writers,  that    it    is   unnecessary  to  proasce 
example  of  it. 
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Of  the  ladies'  spruce  physicians,  starve  their  chap- 
Thouph  never  so  well  tnnber'd.  [laius, 

Char.  '  Tis  our  will, 
Nor  sliull  it  be  disputed.     Of  tliis  court, 
Or  rather,  sauctuarv  of  pure  lovers. 
My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  Nemours,  assisted 
IJy  the  messieurs  Philamour  and  l^afort,  are  judges. 
You  have  worn  \'^euus'  colours  from  your  youth, 


And  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  sensible 
Of  all  her  mysteries:   what  you  shall  determine, 
In  the  way  of  penance,  ])unishnient,  or  reward. 
Shall     -     -     -     the  trial;  a  month  we  grant  you 
......     amours,  which  expired, 

-  -     -     -     make  your  complaints,  and  be  assured 

-  -     -     impartial  hearing ;  this  determined, 
......     rest  of  our  affairs.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— i4  Room  in  Clarindore's  House. 
Enter    Clarindore,    Montrose,    Perigot,    and 

NOVALL. 

Peri.  I  do  not  relish 
The  last  part  of  the  king's  speech,  though  1  was 
Much  taken  with  the  first. 

Not'.  Vour  reason,  tutor? 

Peri.  Why,   look  you,  pupil ;  the  decree,  that 
women 
Should  not  neglect  the  service  of  their  lovers, 
liut  pav  tliem  from  the  exchequer  they  were  born  with, 
Was  good  and  laudable  ;  they  being  created 
To  be  both  tractable  and  tacta?>le. 
When  thev  are  useful :  but  to  have  it  order'd, 
All  women  that  have  stumbled  in  the  dark, 
Or  given,  by  owl-light,  favours,  sliould  complain. 
Is  most  intolerable:   I  myself  shall  have.  [efs, 

Of  sui'h  as  trade  in  the  streets,  and  'scaped  my  pock- 
Of  proiiress  laundresses,  and  raarketwomen. 
When  the  king's  pleasure's  known,  a  thousand  bills 
Preferr  d  against  me. 

CUiriu.  This  is  out  of  season  : 
Nothing  to  madam  liellisant,  that,  in  public, 
Hath  so  inveighed  against  us. 

Nov    She's  a  fury, 
I  dare  no  more  attempt  lier. 

Pel  i.   I'll  not  venture 
To  chunge  six  worr's  with  her  for  half  her  state. 
Or  stay,  till  she  t>v.  <i-imm'd*,  from  wine  and  women, 
For  any  new  monopoly. 

Moitt.  1  will  study 
How  t  >  forget  her,  shun  the  tempting  poison 
Her  looks,  and  magic  of  discourse,  still  offer, 
And  be  myself  again  :   since  there's  no  hope, 
'  Twere  madness  to  pursue  her. 

Peri.  There  are  madams  [not 

Better  brought  up,  'tis  thought,  and  wives  that  dare 
Complain  in  parliament;  there's  safe  trading,  pupil: 
And,  when  she  finds  she  is  of  all  forsaken. 
Let  my  lady  pride  repent  in  vain,  and  mump. 
And  envy  others'  markets. 

CUirin.   May  1  ne'er  prosper 
But  vou  are  three  of  the  most  fainting  spirits 
That  ever  I  conversed  with  !    You  do  well 
lo  talk  of  progress  laundresses, punks,  and  beggars: 
The  wife  of  some  rich  tradesman  with  three  teeth. 
And  twice  so  many  hairs:  truck  with  old  ladies, 


That  nature  hath  given  o'er,  that  owe  their  doctors 

For  an  artificial  life,  that  are  so  frozen. 

That  a  sound  plague  cannot  thaw  them;  but  despair 

I  give  you  over  :  never  hope  to  take 

A  velvet  petticoat  up,  or  to  commit 

With  an  Italian  cutwork  smock,  wnen  torn  too. 

Mont.  And  what  hopes  nourish  you  ? 

CUirin.  Troth,  mine  are  modest. 
I  am  only  confident  to  win  the  lady 
You  dare  not  look  on,  and  now,  in  the  height 
Of  her  contempt  and  scorn,  to  humble  her. 
And  teach  her  at  what  game  her  mother  play'd. 
When   she  was  got ;  and,  cloy'd  with    those   poor 

toys. 
As  I  find  her  obedient  and  pleasing, 
I  may,  perhaps,  descend  to  marry  her : 
Then,  with  a  kind  of  state.  1  take  my  chair*, 
Command  a  sudden  muster  of  mv  servants. 
And,  after  two  or  three  majestic  hums, 
It  being  known  all  is  mine,  peruse  my  writings, 
Let  out  this  manor,  at  an  easy  rate, 
To  such  a  friend,  lend  this  ten  thousand  crowns 
For  the  redemption  of  his  mortgaged  land, 
Give  to  each  by-blow  I  know  mine,  a  farm, 
Erect         -         .         -     this  in  conse- 

That  pleased  me  in  my  youth,  but  now  grown  stale. 
These  things  first  ordered  by  me,  and  confirm'd. 
By  Bellisant,  my  wife,  I  care  not  much 
If,  out  of  her  own  lands,  I  do  assign  her 
Some  pretty  jointure. 

Peri.  Talkest  thou  in  thy  sleep? 

Nov.  Or  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clar.  A  little  elevated 
With  the  assurance  of  my  future  fortune : 
Why  do  you  stare  and  grm?  I  know  this  must  be. 
And  I  will  lay  three  thousand  crowns,  within 
A  month  I  will  effect  this. 

Mont.   How  ! 

Clar  in.   Give  proof 
I  have  enjoy 'd  fair  Bellisant,  evident  proof 
I  have  pluck'd  her  virgin  rose,  so  long  preserved. 
Not,  like  a  play-trick,  with  a  chain  orringt 
Stolen  by  corruption,  but,  against  her  will. 
Make  her  confess  so  much 

Mont.  Impossible. 


•  <?r  itay,  till  the  be  triinin'd  from  wine  and  women,] 
This  word  is  very  iiiiistinct  in  the  inaim*cripl ;  I  copied  it 
witU  my  best  are,  but  still  duubt  wlitllier  it  be  the  one 
{ivcn  by  the  aatiiur. 


•  Tfien  with  a  kind  of  state,  I  take  my  chair,  &c.]  This 
is  imitated  tiom  the  soliloquy  of  Malvolio,  in  Twelfth  Night; 
which  is  ilsc-ir  nil  iinitatinn  of  the  reverie  oi  Alnaschar,  is 
the  Arabian  J^if/hts  Entertainment. 

t  Not,  like  a  play-trick,  with  a  chain  or  riw^ 

Stolen  bi/ corruption,  &.C.]  Here  is  <in  allusion,  perhaps, 
to  the  bracelet  of  Imogen:  the  trick,  however,  of  which 
Clarindore  fpeuks.  is  found  in  many  of  our  ohl  dramas. 
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Clav'uu  Then  the  disgrace  be  mine,  the  profit  yours,    , 
If  that  you  think  her  chastity  a  rock 
A'ot  to  be  moved  or  shaken,  or  hold  me 
A  flatterer  of  mvself,  or  overweener, 
Let  me  pay  for  my  foolery. 

Peri,  ril  engage 
Myself  for  a  thousand. 

A'dv.   I'll  not  out  for  a  second. 

Mont.  1  would  gladly  lose  a  third  partfor  assurance 
No  virgin  can  stand  constant  long. 

Clariit.  Leave  that 
To  the  trial :  let  us  to  a  notary. 
Draw  the  conditions,  see  the  crowns  deposited. 
And  then  1  will  not  crv,  St.  Dennis  for  me* ! 
13ut  Love,  blind  archer,  aid  me  ! 

Peri.  Look  you  thrive  ; 
1  would  not  be  so  jeer'd  and  hooted  at, 
As  vou  will  be  else. 

CUinn.  1  will  run  the  hazard.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IL — A  Boom  in  Leonora's  Hou$e. 
T.nier  Leonora  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He  will  not  be  denied 

Leon.  Slave,  beat  him  back  ! 
I  feed  such  whelps. 

Serv.  Madam,  1  rattled  him, 
Rattled  him  home. 

Leon.  Rattle  him  hence,  you  rascal. 
Or  never  see  me  more. 

Enter  Cieremond. 

Serv.  lie  comes  :  a  swonl ! 
What  would  you  have  me  do?  Shall  I  cry  murder 
Or  raise  the  constable  ? 

Leon.  Hence,  you  shaking  coward!  [sum 

Serv.  1  am  glad  1  am  so  got  off:  here's  a  round 
For  a. few  hitter  words !  be  not  shook  off,  sir; 
I'll  see  none  shall  disturb  you.  [Eait. 

Cler.  You  might  spare 
These  frowns,  good  lady,  on  me:  they  are  useless, 
1  am  shot  through  and  through  with  your  disdain. 
And  on  mv  heart  the  darts  of  scorn  so  thick, 
'I  hat  there's  no  vacant  place  left  to  receive 
Another  wound  ;  their  multitude  is  grown 
]\ly  best  defence,  and  do  confirm  me  that 
You  cannot  hurt  me  further. 

Leon.  V\  ert  thou  not 
^lade  up  of  imi)udence,  and  slaved  to  folly, 
Did  any  drop  of  noble  blood  remain 
In  thy  lustful  veins,  hadst  thou  or  touch  or  relish, 
Of  modesty,  civility,  or  manners. 
Or  but  in  thy  deformed  outside  only 
Thou  didst  retain  the  essence  of  a  man, 
-     -  _     _     ■     —     .     so  many     -     -     - 

And  loathing  to  thy  person,  thou  wouldst  not 
Force  from  a  blushing  woman  that  rude  language, 
Thv  baseness  first  made  me  acquainteil  with. 

Cler.  Now  saint-like  patience  guard  me! 

Leon.  1  have  heard 
Of  mountehaiiks,  that,  to  vent  their  drugs  and  oils, 
Have  so  inur'd  themselves  to  poison,  that 
Thev  could  digest  a  venom'd  toad,  or  spider, 
Better  than  wholesome  viands:  in  the  list 


•  St.  Dennis  for  me.']  This  was  the 

watch-word  of  llic  French  solditis  whtn  Ihty  charged  ihcir 
•uviiuei. 


Of  such  I  hold  thee  ;  for  that  bitterness 
Of  speech,  reproof,  and  scorn,  by  her  delivered 
Whom  thou  professest  to  adore,  and  shake  at. 
Which  would  deter  all  mankind  but  thyself, 
Do  nourish  in  thee  saucy  hopes,  with  pleasure. 
Cler.  Hear  but  my  just  defence. 
Leon.  Yet,  since  thou  art 
So  spaniel-like  affected,  and  thy  dotage 
Increases  from  abuse  and  injury, 
That  way  I'll  once  more  feast  thee.     Of  all  men 
I  ever  saw  yet,  in  my  settled  judgment, 
'Spite  of  thy  barber,  tailor,  and  perfumer, 
And  thine  adulterate  and  b(.rrow'd  helps. 
Thou  art  the  ugliest  creature  ;  and  when  trimm'd  up 
To  the  height,  as  thou  imagin'st,  in  mine  eyes, 
A  leper  with  a  clap-dish,  (to  give  notice 
He  is  infectious*,)  in  respect  of  thee, 
Appears  a  young  Adonis. 
Clei:  You  look  on  me 
In  a  false  glass,  madam. 

Leon.  1  hen  thy  dunghill  mind. 
Suitable  to  the  outside,  never  yet 
Produced  one  gentle  thought,  knowing  her  want 
Of  faculties  to  put  it  into  act. 
Thy  courtship,  as  absurd  as  any  zany's, 
After  a  jiractised  manner  ;  thy  discourse. 
Though  full  of  bombast  phrase,  never  brought  matter 
W^orthy  the  laughing  at,  much  less  the  hearing. — 
But  I  grow  weary ;  for,  indeed,  to  speak  thee, 
'Thy  ills  I  mean,  and  speak  them  to  the  full. 
Would  tire  a  thousand  women's  voluble  tongues. 
And  twice  so  many  lawyers' — for  a  farewell, 
I'll  sooner  clasp  an  incubus,  or  hug 
A  fork'd-tongued  adder,  than  meet  thy  embraces, 
W^hich,  as  the  devil,  I  fly  from. 

Cler.  Now  you  have  spent 
The  utmost  of  your  spleen,  I  would  not  say 
Your  malice,  set  oft'  to  the  height  with  fiction. 
Allow  me  leave,  (a  poor  request,  which  judges 
Seldom  deny  unto  a  man  condemn'd.) 
A  little  to  complain  :   for,  being  censured, 
Or  to  extenuate,  or  excuse  my  guilt, 
\Vere  but  to  wash  an  Ethiop.     How  oft,  with  teUTSy 
When  the  inhuman  porter  has  forbid 
IMy  er trance  by  your  most  severe  commands, 


•  A  leper  with  a  clap-dish,  (to  give  notice 
He    is    infectiuus,)\    This   explains    the    origin   of  th* 
custom,  to  wliich  our  old  writers  have  such  frequent   allti 
sions. 

The  leprosy  was  once  very  common  here ;  this  the 
writers  on  ihc  subject  propciiy  atiiibnte  lo  iiie  want  of 
linen,  of  troh  meat  in  wiiiltr,  and  above  all,  lo  the  sloih  ia 
which  the  pour  vegetated  in  their  )no>t  filthy  hovels.  Oui 
old  poets  seldom  mention  a  leper,  without  notiiins;,  at  XYtt 
same  time,  his  constant  accompaniments,  the  cup  ana 
clapper.     '1  hus  Henrysoii : 

'*  Thus  shalt  ihou  go  bei;cing  fro  lions  to  hous, 
With  cupi,e  and  clapper,  like  a  Lnzarout." 

Testament  of  Creueide. 

The  clapper  wa»  not,  as  some  imagine,  an  instrument 
solely  calculated  for  making  a  noise;  it  was  simply  the 
cover  of  the  cup  or  dish,  which  the  poor  wretch  opened  ar»d 
shut  with  a  lond  clap,  at  the  doors  of  the  well-disposeil. 
Cleanliness  and  a  wliolisoiiie  die!  have  eradicated  this 
loadisome  dis-;ise  anMnig>t  us;  bi:t  it  still  exists  in  n?any 
parts  of  tlie  continent,  where  I  have  seen  little  commnniiiei 
of  ihe  infected,  begging  by  ihe  road  side  witli  a  clap  dish, 
which  they  coniinue  to  sliike,  as  formerly,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  traveller.  In  Kni;land  the  clap  dish  wai  iiu 
pudeiitly  assumed  by  vagrants,  sturdy -beggars,  &r.,  who 
found  it  (as  Farquhar  says  of  llie  title  of  captain)  "conve- 
nient for  travelling,"  as  the  teiror  or  pity  Ihe  sonitd  i-f  if 
excited  was  well  calculated  tu  draw  conlribulious  fruiu  lh« 
public. 
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Have  these  eyes  wash'd  your  threshold  !   Did  there 
Come  novelty  to  Paris,  rich  or  rare,  [ever 

^Vhich  hut  as  soon  as  known  was  not  presented, 
Howe'er  with  trowns  refused?   Have  1  not  brought 
'Jhe  braveries  of  France*  before  your  window, 
'I  o  tij^lit  at  barriers,  or  to  break  a  lance. 
Or,  in  their  full  career,  to  take  the  ring, 
'J'o  do  your  honour  ?  and  then,  being  refused 
To  sj)eak  mv  grief,  my  arms,  my  impresses, 
The  colours  that  I  wore,  in  a  dumb  sorrow 
Kxpress'd  how  much  I  sutfer'd  in  tlie  rigour 
Of  your  displeasure. 

Leon.   I'wo  months  hence  I'll  have 

The 

Cler.  Stay,  best  madam, 
I  am  growing  to  a  period. 

Leon.   Prav  you  do; 
I  here  shall  take  a  nap  else,  'tis  so  pleasing. 

Cler.  Tlien  onl\-  this  :  the  voice  you  now  contemn, 
You  once  did  swear  was  musical ;  you  have  met  too 
'J'hese  lips  in  a  soft  encounter,  and  have  brought 
An  ei]ual  ardour  with  you:   never  lived 
A  happier  pair  of  lovers.     I  confess, 
After  you  promised  marriage,  nothing  wanting 
But  a  few  davs  expired,  to  make  me  happy, 
IMy  violent  impatience  of  delay 
Made  me  j)resume,  and  with  some  amorous  force, 
To  ask  a  full  fruition  of  those  pleasures 
Which  sacred  Hymen  to  the  world  makes  lawful. 
Before  his  torch  was  lighted;  in  this  only. 
You  justly  can  ?ccuse  me. 
Leon.  Dar'st  thou  think 
That  this  otfence  can  ever  find  a  pardon, 
Unworthy  as  thou  art ! 

Cler.  But  you  most  cruel. 
That,  in  your  studied  purpose  of  revenge. 
Cast  both  divine  and  human  laws  behind  you, 
.Antl  only  see  their  rigour,  not  their  mercy. 
Offences  of  foul  shape,  by  holy  writ 
Are  warranted  remission,  provided 
That  the  deliH(}uent  undergo  the  penance 
Imposed  upon  him  by  his  confessor : 
But  you  that  should  be  mine,  and  only  can 
Or  punish  or  absolve  me,  are  so  far 
From  doing  me  right,  that  you  disdain  to  hear  me. 
Leon.   Now  1  may  catch  him  in  my   long-wish'd 
toils ;  pose, 

]SIy  hate  help  me  to  work  it!   (aside.)   To  what  pur- 
Poor  and  i)ale  spirited  man,  should  1  expect 
From  thee  the  satisfaction  of  a  wrong, 
(^'ornpared  to  which,  the  murder  of  a  brother 
Were  but  a  gentle  injury? 
Cler.   Witness,  heaven, 
All  blessings  hoped  by  good  men,  and  all  tortures 
The  wicked  shake  at,  no  saint  left  unsworn  by, 
1  hat,  uncorapeird,  1  here  give  up  myself 
Wholly  to  your  devotion  ;  if  I  fail 
To  do  whatever  you  please  to  command, 
Jo  expiate  my  trespass  to  your  honour. 
So  that,  the  task  perform 'd,  vou  likewise  swear, 
First  to  forgive,  and  after,  marry  me, 
May  1  endure  more  sharp  and  lingering  torments 
Than  ever  tyrants  found  out  I  may  my  friends 
\N  ith  scorn,  not  pity,  look  upon  my  sufferings, 
And  at  my  last  gasp,  in  the  place  of  hope, 
Sorrow,  despair,  possess  me ! 


•  7'ke  braveries  of  France,]  We  have  had  this  expression 
before.    See  7'he  Bondman. 


Leon.  You  are  caught, 
Most  miserable  fool,  but  fit  to  be  so  ; — • 
And  'tis  but  justice  that  thou  art  delivered 
Into  her  ])ower  that's  sensible  of  a  wrong. 
And  glories  to  revenge  it.     Let  me  study 
What  dreadful  punishment,  worthy  mv  fury, 
I  shall  inflict  upon  thee  ;  all  the  malice 
Of  injured  women  help  me!  death?  that's  nothing, 
'Tis,  to  a  conscious  wretch,  a  benefit, 
And  not  a  penance  ;  else,  on  the  next  tree. 
For  sport's  sake,  I  would  make  thee  hang  thyself. 
Cler.   What  have  i  done? 
Leon.   What  cannot  be  recallVI. 
To  row  for  seven  years  in  the  Turkish  gallies? 
A  flea- biting  !  To  be  sold  to  a  brothel, 
Or  a  common  bagnio  ?  that's  a  trifle  too ! 
-     -     Furies     ------ 

'I  he  lashes  of  their  whij)s  pierce  through  the  mind. 
I'll  imitate  them  :   I  have  it  too. 

Cler.  Remember 
You  are  a  woman. 

Leon.  I  have  heard  thee  boast. 
That  of  all  blessings  in  the  earth  next  me. 
The  number  of  thy  trusty,  faithful  friends. 
Made  up  thy  happiness :    out  of  these,    I  charge 

thee, 
And  by  thine  oviti  repeated  oaths  conjure  thee. 
To  kill  the  best  deserver.     Do  not  start ; 
I'll  have  no  other  penance  :  then  to  practise. 
To  find  some  means  he  that  deserves  the  best. 
By  undertaking  something  others  fly  from  : 
This  done,  I  am  thine. 
Cler.  But  hear  me. 
Leon.  Not  a  syllable  : 
And  till  then  never  see  me.  [Ei/f. 

CUr.  I  am  lost, 
Foolishly  lost  and  sunk  by  mine  own  baseness : 
I'll  say  only. 

With  a  heart-breaking  patience,  yet  not  rave. 
Better  the  devil's  than  a  woman's  slave.  {^Exit, 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Bellisant's  House. 
Enter  Clarixdore  and  Beaupre. 

Clarin.  Nay,  prithee,  good  Calista — 

Beau.  As  I  live,  sir. 
She  is  determined  to  be  private,  and  charged  me. 
Till  of  herself  she  broke  up  her  retirement. 
Not  to  admit  a  visitant. 

Clarin.  Thou  art  a  fool, 
And  I  must  have  thee  learn  to  know  thy  strength  ; 
There  never  was  a  sure  path  to  the  mistress, 
]3ut  by  her  minister's  help,  which  I  will  pay  for  : 

[^Gives  her  hit  purse* 
But  yet  this  is  but  trash  ;  hark  in  thine  ear — 
By  Love !  I  like  thy  person,  and  will  make 
Full  payment  that  way  ;  be  thou  wise. 

Beau.  Like  me,  sir  ! 
One  of  my  dark  complexion  ! 

Clarin.  I  am  serious  : 
The  curtains  drawn,  and  envious  light  shut  out. 
The  soft  touch  heightens  appetite,  and  takes  more 
Than  colour,  Venus*  dressing,  in  the  day  time,. 
But  never  thought  on  in  her  midnight  revels. 
Come,  1  must  have  thee  mine. 

Beau.  But  how  to  serve  you? 

Clarin.  Be  speaking  still  my  praises  ta  thy  ladr, 
How  much  1  love  and  langruish  for  her  bounties  ; 
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You  may  remember*  too,  how  many  madams 

Are  rivals  for  me,  and  in  way  of  caution, 

Say  you  have  heard,  when  I  was  wild,  how  dreadful 

My  name  was  to  a  profess'd  courtezan. 

Still  asking  more  than  she  could  give. 

Enter  Bellisant. 

Beau.  My  lady  ! 
Bell,  lie  within  call : 

[^Aside,  to  the  Servants  uylthin. 

How  now,  Clarindore, 
Courting  my  servant !   Nay,  'tis  not  my  envy— 
You  now  express  yourself  a  complete  lover, 
That,  for  variety's  sake,  if  she  be  woman. 
Can  change  discourse  with  any. 

Clarin.  All  are  foils 
I  jmictise  on,  but  when  you  make  me  happy 
In  doing  me  that  honour:   I  desired 
'I'o  hear  her  speak  in  the  Morisco  tongue; 
'i'roth,  'tis  a  pretty  language. 

BelL  Yes,  to  dance  to  : 
Look  to  those  sweetmeats.  [EiitBeatiprt. 

Clarin.  How  !   by  heaven,  she  aims 
To  speak  with  me  in  private  ! 

Bell  .  Come,  sit  down  ; 
Let's  have  some  merry  conference, 
Clarin.  In  which     -     -     -     -     - 

It 

That  my  whole  life  employ'd  to  do  you  service. 
At  no  part  can  deserve. 

BelL  If  you  esteeem  it 
At  such  a  rate,  do  not  abuse  my  bounty, 
Or  comment  on  the  granted  privacy,  further 
Than  what  the  text  may  warrant ;  so  you  shall 
Destroy  what  I  have  built. 

Clarin.  I  like  not  this.  [Aside. 

Bell.  This  new-erected  Parliament  of  Love, 
It  seems,  has  frighted  hence  my  visitants  : 
How  spend  Alontrose  and  Pengot  their  hours? 
Novall  and  Cleremond  vanish'd  in  a  moment ; 
I  like  your  constancy  yet. 

Clarin.  J'hat's  good  again  ; 
She  hath  restored  all :  Pity  them,  good  madam , 
The  splendour  of  your  house  and  entertainment, 
Enrich'd  witlj  nil  perfections  by  yourself, 
Is  too,  too  glorious  for  their  dim  eyes : 
You  are  above  their  element;  modest  fools  ! 
'I'hat  only  dare  admire  :  and  bar  them  from 
Comparing  of  these  eyes  to  the  fairest  flowers, 
Giving  you  Juno's  majesty,  Pallas'  wit, 
Diana's  hand,  and  ihetis'  pretty  foot ; 
Or,  when  you  dance,  to  swear  that  Venus  leads 
The  Loves  and  Graces  from  the  Idalian  green, 
And  such  hyperboles  stolen  out  of  playbooks, 
They  would  stand  all  day  mute,  and  as  you  were 
Some  curious  picture  only  to  be  look'd  on, 
Presume  no  further. 

Bell.  Pray  you  keep  your  distance. 
And  grow  not  rude. 

Clarin.  Rude,  lady  !  manly  boldness 
Cannot  deserve  that  name  ;  I  have  studied  you. 
And  love  hath  made  an  easy  gloss  upon 
The  most  abstruse  and  hidden  mvsteries 
Which  you  may  keep  conceal 'd.     You  well  may  praise 
A  bashful  suitor,  that  is  ravish'd  with 
A  feather  of  your  fan,  or  if  he  gain 
A  riband  from  your  shoe,  cries  out  Nil  ultra  ! 

*  You  may  remember  tooH  i.  e.  put  her  mind. 


Bell.  And  what  would  satisfy  you? 

Clarin.  Not  such  poor  trifles, 
I  can  assure  you,  lady.     Do  not  I  see 
You  are  gamesome,  young,  and  active  1  that  you  love 
A  man  that,  of  himself,  comes  boldly  on, 
That  will  not  put  your  modesty  to  trouble, 
To  teach  him  how  to  feed,  wlien  meat's  before  him? 
That  knows  that  you  are  flesh  and  blood,  a  creature, 
And  born  with  such  affections,  that  like  me, 
Now  I  have  opportunity,  and  your  favour, 
Will  not  abuse  my  fortune  ?  Should  I  stand  now 
Licking  my  fingers,  cry,  ah  me  !  then  kneel, 
And  swear  you  were  a  goddess,  kiss  the  skirts 
Of  your  proud  garments,  when  1  were  gone,  I  am 

sure 
I  should  be  kindly  laugh'd  at  for  a  coxcomb; 
The  story  made  the  subject  of  your  mirth, 
At  your  next  meeting,  when  you  sit  in  council, 
Among  the  beauties. 

Bell.  Is  this  possible  ? 
All  due  respect  forgotten  ! 

Clarin.  Hang  resj)ect  ! 
Are  we  not  alone  ?  See,  I  dare  touch  this  hand. 
And  without  adoration  unglove  it. 
A  spring  of  youth  is  in  this  palm:  here  Cupid, 
The  moisture  turn'd  to  diamonds,  heads  his  arrows 
The  far-famed  English  Bath,  or  German  Spa, 
One  drop  of  this  will  purchase.     Shall  this  nectar 
Run  useless,  then  to  waste?  or  -  -  -  these  lips. 
That  open  like  the  morn,  breathing  perfumes 
On  such  as  dare  approach  them,  be  untouch'd  ? 
They  must — nay,  'tis  in  vain  to  make  resistance,— 
Be  often  kiss'd  and  tasted  : — You  seem  angry 
At     -     -     -         I  have  displeased  you. 

Bell,  [(o  the  icrvants  witbin.'l     ------ 

And  come  prepared,  as  if  some  Africk  monster. 
By  force,  had  broke  into  my  house. 

Enter  Servants,  with  drawn  iwmds. 

Clarin.  How's  this? 

Bell.  Circle  him  round  with  death,  and  if  he  stir. 
Or  but  presume  to  speak,  till  I  allow  it, 
His  body  be  the  navel  to  the  wheel, 
In  which  your  rapiers,  like  so  many  spokes. 
Shall  meet  and  fix  themselves. 

Clari7i.  Were  I  off"  with  life 
This  for  my  wager ! 

Bell.  Villain,  shake  and  tremble 
At  my  just  anger  !  Which,  of  all  my  actions. 
Confined  in  virtuous  limits,  hath  given  life 
And  birth  to  this  presumption  ?     Hast  thou  ever 
Observed  in  me  a  wanton  look  or  gesture 
Not  suiting  with  a  virgin?     Have  I  been 
Prodigal  in  my  favours,  or  given  hopes. 
To  nourish  such  attempts  ?  Swear,  and  swear  truly. 
What  in  thy  soul  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Clarin.  As  of  one 
Made  up  of  chastity  ;  and  only  tried, 
Which  1  repent,  what  this  might  work  upon  you. 

BelL  The  intent  deserves  not  death ;  but,  sirrah, 
know 
*Tis  in  my  power  to  look  thee  dead. 

Clarin.  'Tis  granted. 

BelL  I  am  not  so  cruel ;  yet  for  this  insolence 
Forbear  mv  house  for  ever  :  if  you  are  hot. 
You,  ruffian-like,  may  force  a  parting  kisa. 
As  from  a  common  gamester. 

Clarin.  I  am  cool: 
She's  a  virago. 
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Bell.  Or  you  may  go  boast. 
How  bravely  you  came  on,  to  your  companions  ; 
I  will  not  bribe  your  silence  :  no  reply. 
Now  thrust  him  headlong  out  of  doors,  and  see 
He  never  more  pass  my  threshold.  [Exit. 

Ciarin.   This  comes  of 
\Iy  daring  :  all  hell's  plagues  light  on  the  proverb 
That  says,  Faint  heart but  it  is  stale. 


Serv.  Pray  you  walk,  sir. 
We  must  shew  you  the  way  else. 

Ciarin.   lie  not  too  officious. 
I  am  no  bar*  for  you  to  try  your  strength  on. 
Sit  quietly  by  ihis  disgrace  I  cannot : 
Some  other  course  1  must  be  forced  to  take. 
Not  for  my  wager  now,  but  honour's  sake. 

[^Exeunt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Chamont's  House, 

Enter  Chamont,  Perigot,  Novall,  Dinant,  La- 
MiRA,  and  Clauinda. 

Peri.  *Twas  prince-like  entertainment. 

Cham.  You  o'erprize  it. 

Din.   Your  cheerful  looks  made  every  dish  a  feast, 
.Vnd  'tis  that  crowns  a  welcome. 

Lam.  For  my  part, 
I  bold  society  and  honest  mirth 
The  greatest  blessing  of  a  civil  life. 

Cla.  Without  good  company,  indeed,  all  dainties 
Lc«e  their  true  rdish,  and,  like  painted  grapes, 
Are  only  seen,  not  tasted. 

Nov.  By  this  light. 
She  speaks  well  too  !  I'll  have  a  fling  at  her; 
She  is  no  fit  electuary  for  a  doctor : 
A  coarser  julap  may  well  cool  his  worship; 
This  cordial  is  for  gallants. 

Cham.  Let  me  see, 
The  night  grows  old  ;  pray  you  often  be  my  guests. 
Such  as  dare  come  unto  a  -     -     -   tsible, 
Although  not  crack'd  with  curious  delicates. 
Have  liberty  to  command  it  as  their  own : 
I  may  do  the  like  with  you,  when  you  are  married. 

Peri.  Yes,  'tis  likely, 
When  there's  no  forage  to  be  had  abroad. 
Nor  credulous  husbands  left  to  father  children 
Of  bachelors'  begetting;  when  court  wives 
Are  won  to  grant  variety  is  not  pleasing, 
And  that  a  friend  at  a  pinch  is  useless  to  them, 
I-- but  till  then 

Cham.  You  have  a  merrv  time  of  't ; 

But  we  forget  ourselves  : — Gallants,  good  night. 
Good  master  doctor,  when  your  leisure  serves. 
Visit  my  house  ;  when  we  least  need  their  art. 
Physicians  look  most  lovely. 

Din.  All  that's  in  me. 
Is  at  your  lordship's  service.     Monsieur  Perigot, 
Monsieur  Novall,  in  what  I  may  be  useful. 
Pray  you  command  me. 

Nov.  We'll  wait  on  you  home. 

Din.  By  no  means,  sir  ;  goo. I  night. 

[Exeunt  ill  but  Novall  and  Perigot. 

Nov.  The  knave  is  jealous. 

Peri,  'fis  a  disease  few  doctors  cure  themselves  of. 

Nov.  I  would  he  were  my  patient ! 

Peri.  Do  but  practise 
To  get  his  wife's  consent,  the  way  is  easy. 

Nov.  You  may  conclude  so  ;  for  myself,  I  grant 
I  never  was  so  taken  with  a  woman, 


Nor  ever  had  less  hope. 

Peri.  Be  not  dejected  ; 
Follow  but  my  directions,  she's  your  own  : 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  course  that  shall  not  fail. — 
I  like  thy  choice  ;  but  more  of  that  hereafter : 
Adultery  is  a  safe  and  secret  sin  ; 
The  purchase  of  a  maidenhead  seldom  quits 
The  danger  and  the  labour :  build  on  this, 
He  that  j)Uts  home  shall  find  all  women  coming, 
The  frozen  Bellisant  ever  excepted. 
Could  you  believe  the  fair  wife  of  Chamont, 
A  lady  never  tainted  in  her  honour. 
Should  at  the  first  assault,  for  till  this  night 
I  never  courted  her,  yield  up  the  fort 
That  she  hath  kept  so  long  ? 

Nov.  'Tis  wondrous  strange. 
What  winning  language  used  you? 

Peri.  Thou  art  a  child  ; 
*Tis  action,  not  fine  speeches,  take  a  woman. 
Pleasure's  their  heaven  ;  and  he  that  gives  assurance 
That  he  hath  strength  to  tame  their  hot  desires, 
Is  the  prevailing  orator :  she  but  saw  me 
Jump  over  six  join'd  stools,  and  after  cut 
Some  forty  capers  ;  tricks  ttiat  never  missf. 
In  a  magnificent  mask,  to  draw  <^he  eyes 
Of  all  the  beauties  in  the  court  upon  me, 
But  straight  she  wrung  my  hand,  trod  on  my  toe. 
And  said  my  mistress  could  not  but  be  happy 
In  such  an  able  servant.     I  replied 
Bluntly,  I  was  ambitious  to  be  hers  ; 
And  she,  nor  coy  nor  shy,  straight  entertain'd  mo 
I  begg'd  a  private  meeting,  it  was  granted. 
The  time  and  place  appointed. 

Nov.  But  remember, 
Chamont  is  your  friend. 

Peri.  Now  out  upon  thee,  puisne  ! 
As  if  a  man  so  far  e'er  loved  that  title. 
But  'twas  much  more  delight  and  tickling  to  him. 
To  hug  himself,  and  say.  This  is  my  cuckold ! 

Nov.  But  did  he  not  observe  thee  ? 

Peri.  Though  he  did, 
As  I  am  doubtful,  I  will  not  desist  j 
The  danger  will  endear  the  sport. 


•  /  am  no  bar ybr  you  to  try  your  strength  on.]  Alluding 
to  the  threat:*  of  the  servants  '*  to  qi'oii  liiiii  down  stairs." 
Pitching  the  bar  is  still  a  game  at  which  the  rustics  of  ihii 
country  try  their  stren'ith. 

t tricks  that  never  miss,  &c.] 

"  He,  indeed,  danced  well: 
A  turn  o'  the  toe,  with  a  lofty  trick  or  two. 
To  argue  niniblcness  and  a  strong  back. 
Will  go  far  with  a  ma<lani." 

7'he  Custom  of  the  Ci>untr§. 
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Enter  Clarindore. 

Nov.  Forbear ; 
Here's  Clarindore. 

Peri.  We  will  be  merry  witb  him  ; 
T  have  heard  his  entertainment.     Join  but  with  me. 
And  we  will  jeer  this  self-opinion'd  fool 
Almost  to  madness. 

Nov.  He's  aire  ady  grown 
Exceeding  melancholy,  and  some  say 
That's  the  first  step  to  frenzy. 

Peri.  I'll  upon  him. 
Save  you,  good  monsieur!  no  reply?  grown  proud 
Of  your  success?  it  is  not  well     -     -     -     _ 

Clar.  'lis  come  out;  these  goslings 
Have  heard  of  my     ------ 

Nov.  We  gratulate. 
Though  we  pay  for't,  your  happy  entrance  to 
'J'he  certain  favours,  nay,  the  sure  possession, 
Of  madam  Bellisant. 

Clariti.  The  young  whelp  too  ! 
'Tis  well,  exceeding  well. 

Peri.  'Tis  so  with  you,  sir; 
But  bear  it  modestly,  'faith  it  will  become  you  : 
And  being  arrived  at  such  a  lordly  revenue, 
As  this  your  happy  match  instates  you  with. 
Two  thousand  crowns  from  me,  and  from  Novall, 
Though  we  almost  confess  the  wager  lost, 
Will  be  a  small  addition. 

Nov.  You  mistake  him  ; 
Nor  do  I  fear,  out  of  his  noble  naturft. 
But  that  he  may  be  won  to  license  us 
To  draw  our  venture. 

Clarin.    Spend  your  frothy  wits. 
Do,  do  ;  you  snarl,  but  hurt  not. 

Nov.  O,  give  leave 
To  losers  for  to  speak. 

Peri,  'lis  a  strange  fate 
Some  men  are  born  to,  and  a  happy  star 
That  reign'd  at  your  nativity  !   it  could  not  be  else, 
A  lady  of  a  constancy  like  a  rock, 
Not  to  be  moved,  and  held  impregnable. 
Should  yield  at  the  first  assault ! 

Nov.  'Tis  the  reward 
Of  a  brave  daring  spirit. 

Peri.  Tush  !   we  are  dull ; 
Abuse  our  opportunities. 

Clarin.   Have  you  done  yet? 

Peri.   V\  hen  lie  had  privacy  of  discourse,  he  knew 
How  to  use  that  advantage  ;"diii  he  stand 
Fawning,  and  crouching  \  no  ;  he  ran  up  boldly. 
Told  her  what  she  was  born  to,  ruflied  her, 
Kiss'd  her,  and  toused  her:— all  llie  passages 
Are  at  court  already  ;  and,  'tis  said,  a  patent 
Is  granted  him,  if  any  maid  be  chaste, 
For  him  to  humble  lier,  and  a  new  name  given  him. 
The  scornful  virgin  tamer. 

Clarin.  I  may  tame 
Your  buffoon  tongues,  if  you  proceed. 

Nov.  No  anger. 
I  have  heard  that  Bellisant  was  so  niken  with 
Your  manly  courage,  that  she  straight  prepared  you 
A  sumptuous  banquet. 

Peri.  Yet  his  enemies 
Report  it  was  a  blanket. 

Nov.  Malice,  malice  ! 
She  was  shewing  him  her  chamber  too,  and  call'd 

for 
Perfumes,  and  cambric  sheets. 

Peri.   When,  see  the  luck  on't ! 
Against  her  will,  her  most  unmannerly  grooms, 


For  so  'tis  rumour'd,  took  him  by  the  shoulders. 
And  thrust  him  out  of  doors. 

Nov.  Faith,  sir,  resolve  us  ; 
How  was  it?  we  would  gladly  know  the  truth. 
To  stop  the  mouth  of  calumny. 

Clarin.  Troth,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  : 
One  took  me  by  the  nose  thus,  and  a  second 
Made  bold  with  me  thus — but  one  word  more,  you 

shall 
Feel  new  expressions — and  so  my  gentle  boobies, 
Farewell,  and  be  hang'd  !  [Exit. 

Nov.   We  have  nettled  him. 

Peri.  Had  we  stung  him  to  death,  it  were  but 
justice, 
An  overweening  braggard ! 

Nov.  This  is  nothing 
To  the  doctor's  wife. 

Peri.  Come,  we'll  consult  of  it. 
And  suddenly. 

Nov.  1  feel  a  woman's  longing  till  I  am  at  it. 

Peri.  Never  fear;  she's  thine  own,  boy. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.-A  Street. 

Enter  Ci.eremond. 

Cler.  What  have  my  sins  been,  heaven?  yet  thy 
great  pleasure 
Must  not  be  argued.     Was  wretch  ever  bound 
On  such  a  black  adventure,  in  which  only 
To  Avish  to  prosper  is  a  greater  curse 
Than  to---------     me 

Of  reason,  understanding,  and  true  judgment. 
'Twere  a  degree  of  comfort  to  myself 
I  were  stark  mad  ;  or,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
Prick'd  on  by  griping  hunger,  all  my  thoughts 
And  faculties  were  wholly  taken  up 
To  cloy  my  appetite,  and  could  look  no  further  : 
But  I  rise  up  a  new  example  of 
Calamity,  transcending  all  before  me  ; 
And  I  should  gild  my  misery  with  false  comforts. 
If  I  compared  it  with  an  Indian  slave's, 
That  with  incessant  labour  to  search  out 
Some  unknown  mine,  dives  almost  to  the  centre ; 
And,  if  then  found,  not  thank'd  of  his  proud  master. 
But  this,  if  put  into  an  equal  scale 
With  my  unparallel'd  fortune,  will  weigh  nothing ; 
For  from  a  cabinet  of  the  choicest  jewels 
That  mankind  ere  was  rich  in,  whose  least  gem 
All  treasure  of  the  earth,  or  what  is  hid 
In  Neptune's  watery  bosom,  cannot  purchase, 
I  must  seek  out  the  richest,  fairest,  purest, 
And  when  by  proof  'tis  known  it  holds  ihe  value. 
As  soon  as  found  destroy  it.     O  most  cruel ; 
And  yet,  when  I  consider  of  the  many 
That   have    profess'd   themselves   my   friends,    and 
vow'd  [ments 

Their  lives  were  not  their  own  when  my  engage- 
Should  summon  them  to  be  at  my  devotion. 
Not  one  endures  the  test" ;  I  almost  grow 
Of  the  world's  received  opinion,  that  holds 
Friendship  but  a  mere  name,  that  binds  no  further 
Than  to  the  altar* — to  retire  with  safety. 
Here  comes  Montrose. 


that  binds  no  further 


t  Than  to  the  altar,  An  aliiisiuii  to  the  saying'Periclc?, 
that  he  wotild  support  tfie  iiittTtsts  ol  his  fiieiKl  /^^XP'  S*^/i«» 
■i»far  as  the  altar  ;  i.  e.  as  tar  as  his  rc-ipecl  tor  ihe  j;"d» 
would  i;ive  hiiii  leave. 


SctNE  I!.] 
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Enter  Monthose  o/irf  Heai'phe. 

What  sudden  joy  transports  liim  ? 
1  never  saw  ninn  rapt  so. 

Mont.   Pur-;t>  -and  all. 
And  'tis  to.)  little,  though  it  were  cra'nm'd  full 
With  crowns  of  the  sun.     ()  hUssed,  blessed  j»aper ! 
Bui  njade  so  bv  tiie  touth  of  her  fair  hand. 
What  shall  1  answer?  Say,  1  am  her  creature, 
Or,  if  thou  canst  tlnd  out  a  word  that  may 
Ex])ress  subjection  in  an  humbler  style, 
llse  it,  I  ])rithee  ;  add  too,  her  commaiuls 
Shall  be  with  as  much  willingne.-^s  perform'd, 
As  I  in  this  fold,  this,  receive  her  favours* 

Bean.  1  shall  return  so  much. 

Mont.  And  that  two  hours 
Shall  brincf  me  to  attend  her. 

Beau.  With  all  care 
And  circumstance  of  service  from  yourself, 
I  will  deliver  it. 

Mont.  I  am  still  your  debtor.  [£.rj(  Beaupre. 

Cler.  I  read  the  cause  now  clearly  ;   I'll  slip  by  : 
For  though,  even  at  this  instant,  he  should  prove 
Himself,  which  others'  falsehood  makes  me  doubt, 
Ihat  constant  and  best  friend  I  go  in  cjuest  of. 
It  were  inhuman  in  their  birih  to  strangle 
His  promising  hopes  of  comfort. 

Mont.  Cleremond 
Pass  by  me  as  a  stranger !  at  a  time  too 
When  1  am  fill'd  with  such  excess  of  jov. 
So  swollen  and  surfeited  with  true  delight. 
That  had  I  not  found  out  a  i'riend,  to  whom 
I  might  impart  them,  and  so  give  them  vent, 
In  their  abundance  they  would  force  a  passage, 
And  let  out  life  together !   Prithee,  bear. 
For  friendship's  sake,  a  part  of  that  sweet  burthen 
Which  I  .-brink  under  ;  and  when  thou  hast  read 
Fair  Bellisant  subscribed,  so  near  my  name  too, 
Observe  but  that, — thou  must,  with  me,  confess, 
There  cannot  be  room  in  one  lover's  heart 
Capacious  enough  to  entertain 
Such  multitudes  of  pleasures. 

Cler.  I  joy  with  you. 
Let  that  suffice,  and  envy  not  your  blessings ; 
May  they  increase  I    Farewell,  friend. 

Mont.  How  !   no  more  ? 
By  the  snow-white  hand  that  writ  these  characters, 
It  is  a  breach  to  courtesy  and  manners, 
So  coldly  to  take  notice  of  his  good, 
Whom  you  call  friend  !   See  further  :  here  she  writes 
That  she  is  truly  sensible  of  my  sufferings. 
And  not  alone  vouchsafes  to  call  me  servant, 
But  to  employ  me  in  a  cause  that  much 
Concerns  her  in  her  honour  ;  there's  a  favour  ! 
Are  you  yet  stupid  .' — and  that,  two  hours  lience, 
She  does  expect  me  in  the  private  walks 
Neighbouring   the   Louvre  :     connot  all  this  move 

you  ? 
I  could  be  angry.     A  tenth  of  these  bounties 
But  promised  to  you  from  Leonora, 
To  witness  my  affection  to  my  friend, 
In  his  behalf,  had  taught  me  to  forget 
All  mine  own  miseries. 

Cter.  Do  not  misinterpret 
This  coldness  in  me  j  for  alas  I  Montro*'' 
I  am  a  thing  so  mcde  up  of  affliction. 


*  A*  I  in  thitfold,  this,  receive  her  favour h.\    Massinger 
foud    of  lliese    itjHtitions,  which  iiulted,  sparin^l^   used, 
have  a  very  good  effect. 


I   So  every  way  confemn'd,  that  I  conclude 

Mv  sorrows  are  itifedious;  and  my  company, 
I    Jvike  such  as  have  foul  ulcers  running  on  them, 
To  le  witli  care  avoided.     iMay  your  happiness. 
In  the  favour  of  the  matchless  Bellisant, 
llouriy  increase  !  and  my  best  wishes  guard  you  ! 
'  lis  all  that  1  can  give. 

Mont.   ^  on  mu.it  not  leave  me. 
Cler.  Indeed  1  must  and  will  j  mine  own  engage- 
ments 
Call  me  away. 

Mont.  What  are  ihey  ?  I  presume 
There  cannot  be  a  secret  of  that  weight, 
Vou  dare  not  trust  me  with ;  and  should  you  doubt 

n)e, 
I  justly  might  complain  that  my  affection 
Is  placed  unfortunately. 

Cler.  I  know  you  are  honest; 
And  this  is  such  a  business,  and  requires 
Such  sudden  execution,  that  it  cannot 
Fall  in  the  compass  of  your  will,  or  j)ower. 
To  do  me  a  friend's  office.     Jn  a  word. 
On  terms  that  near  concern  me  in  mine  honour, 
I  am  to  fight  the  quarrel,  mortal  too, 
J  he  time  some  two  hours  hence,  the  ])lace  ten  miles 
Distant  from  Paris ;  and  when  you  shall  know 
I  yet  am  unprovided  of  a  second, 
You  will  excuse  my  sudden  parting  from  you. 
Farewell,  iMontrose. 

Mont.  Not  so  ;  I  am  the  man 
Will  ruri  the  danger  with  you  ;  and  must  tell  you, 
1  hat,  while  1  live,  it  was  a  wrong  to  seek 
Anotlier's  arm  to  second  you.     Lead  the  way; 
JMy  tiorse  stands  ready. 

Cler.  1  confess  'tis  noble 
For  you  to  offer  this,  but  it  were  base 
In  me  to  accept  it. 

Mont.  Do  not  scorn  me,  friend. 
Cler.  No  j  but  admire  and  honour  you  ;  and  from 
that 
Serious  consideration,  must  refuse 
The  tender  of  your  aid.     France  knows  you  valiant 
And  that  >ou  might,  in  sin>:le  opposition, 
Fight  for  a  crown  ;  but  millions  of  reasons 
Forbid  me  your  assistance.      You  forget 
Your  own  designs  ;   being  the  very  minute 
T  am  to  encounter  with  mine  enemy, 
To  meet  your  mistress,  such  a  mistress  too, 
Whose  favour  you  so  many  years  have  sought : 
And  will  you  then,  when  she  vouchsafes  access. 
Nay  more,  invites  you,  check  at  her  fair  offer? 
Or  shall  it  be  repeated,  to  my  shame, 
For  my  own  ends  J  robb'd  you  of  a  fortune 
Princes  might  envy  ?  Can  you  even  hope 
She  ever  will  receive  you  to  her  presence. 
If  you  neglect  her  now? — Be  wise,  dear  friend. 
And,  in  )our  prodigality  of  goodness, 
Do  not  undo  yourself.     Live  long  and  happy, 
And  leave  me  to  my  dangers. 

Mont.  Cleremond, 
1  have  with  patience  heard  you,  and  considered 
The  strength  of  your  best  arguments ;  weigh'd  the 

dangers 
I  run  in  mine  own  fortunes  ;  but  again, 
When  I  oppose  the  sacred  name  of  friend 
Agamst  those  joys  I  have  so  long  pursued, 
Neither  the  btautv  of  fair  Bellisant, 
Her  wealth,  her  vinues,  can  prevail  so  far, 
In  such  a  desperate  case  as  this,  to  leave  yon.— 
i'o  have  it  to  posterity  recorded, 
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At  such  a  time  as  this  I  proved  irue  gold, 
And  current  in  my  friendship,  shall  be  to  me 
A  thousand  mistresses,  and  such  embraces 
As  leave  no  sting  behind  them  :  therefore,  on  j 
I  am  resolved,  unless  you  beat  me  oft, 
I  will  not  leave  you. 

Cter.  Oh!   here  is  a  jewel 
Fit  for  the  cabinet  of  the  greatest  monarch  ! 
But  1  of  all  men  miserable 

Mirnt.  Come,  be  cheerful ; 
Good  fortune  will  attend  us. 

Cler.  That,  to  me. 
To  have  the  greatest  blessing,  a  true  friend, 
Should  be  the  greatest  curse  !— Be  yet  advised. 

Mont.  It  is  in  vain. 

Cler.  That  e'er  I  should  have  cause 
To  wish  you  had  loved  less  ! 

Mont.  The  hour  draws  on  : 
We'll  talk  more  as  we  ride. 

Cler.  Of  men  most  wretched  !  \^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.—^  Room  in  Bellisant's  Home. 
Enter  Bellisant  and  Beaupre. 

Bell.  Nay,  pray  you,  dry  your  eyes,  or  your  sad 
story. 
Whose  every  accent  still,  methinks,  I  hear, 
*Twas  with  such  passion,  and  such  grief  deliver'd. 
Will  make   mine    bear   your's  company.      All   my 

fear  is, 
The  rigorous  repulse  this  worst  of  men. 
False,  perjured  Clarindore — I  am  sick  to  name  him — 
Received  at  his  last  visit,  will  deter  him 
From  coming  again. 

Beau.  No  ;  he's  resolved  to  venture  ;  ^ 

And  has  bribed  me,  with  hazard  of  your  anger. 
To  get  him  access,  but  in  another  shape*  : 
The  time  prefix'd  draws  near  too. 

Bell.  'Tis  the  better.  [^Knocking  within. 

One  knocks. 

Beau.  I  am  sure  'tis  he. 

Bell.  Convey  him  in  ; 
But  do  it  with  a  face  of  fear.  [^Exit   Beauprt, 

I  cannot 
Resolve  yet  with  what  looks  to  entertain  him. 
You  powers  that  favour  innocence,  and  revenge 
W'rongs  done  by  such  as  scornfully  dende 
Your  awful  names,  inspire  me!     '         [^Walks  aside. 

Be-enter  Beaupue  with  CtAniNDOUE  disguised. 

Beau.  Sir,  I  hazard 
My  service  in  this  action. 

Clarin.  Thou  shalt  live 
To  he  the  mistress  of  thyself  and  others. 
If  that  my  projects  hit  :  all's  at  the  stake  now  : 
And  as  the  die  falls,  I  am  made  most  happy, 
Or  past  expression  wretched. 

Bell.  Ha!  who's  that? 
What  bold  intruder  usher  you  ?     This  rudeness ! — 
From  whence!  what  would  he? 

Beau.  He  brings  letters,  madam. 
As  he  says,  from  Lord  Chamont. 

Clarin.  How  her  frowns  fright  me  I 

Bell.  From  Lord  Chamont?  Are  they  of  such  import, 
That  you,  before  my  pleasure  be  enquired, 


• but  in  another  shape:]  i.  e.  as  I  have 

^oie  observed,  in  another  drcsi. 


Dare  bring  the  bearer  to  my  private  chambex  "* 
No  more  of  this  :  your  packet,  sir  ? 

Clarin.  The  letters 
Deliver'd  to  my  trust  and  faith  are  writ 
In  such  mysterious  and  dark  characters. 
As  will  require  the  judgment  of  your  soul. 
More  than  your  eye,  to  read  and  understand  them. 

Bell.  What  riddle's  this?  [Discovering  Clarin, 

Ha  !  am  I  then  contemn'd  ? 
Dare  you  do  this,  presuming  on  my  soft 
And  gentle  nature?— Fear  not,  1  must  show 
A  seeming  anger.     \  Aside  to  Beaupre.^     What  new 

boist'rous  courtship. 
After  your  late  loose  language,  and  forced  kiss. 
Come  you  to  practise  ?  i  know  none  beyond  it. 
If  you  imagine  that  you  may  commit 
A  rape  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  my  servants 
Will  stand  tame  lookers  on 

Clarin  If  I  bring  with  me 
One  thought,  but  of  submission  and  sorrow. 
Or  nourish  any  hope,  but  that  your  goodness 
May  please  to  sign  my  pardon,  may  I  perish 
In  your  displeasure  !  which  to  me  is  more 
Than  fear  of  hell  hereafter.     1  confess. 
The  violence  I  oft'ered  to  your  sweetness. 
In  my  presumption,  with  lips  impure. 
To  force  a  touch  from  yours,  a  greater  crime 
Than  if  I  should  have  mix'd  lascivious  flames 
With  those  chaste  fires  that  burn  at  Dian's  altar. 
That  'twas  a  plot  of  trea^on  to  your  virtues. 
To  think  you  could  be  tempted,  or  believe 
You  were  not  fashion'd  in  a  better  mould. 
And  made  of  purer  clay  than  other  women. 
Since  you  are,  then,  the  phoenix  of  your  time, 
And  e'en  now,  while  you  bless  the  earth,  partake 
Of  their  angelical  essence,  imitate 
Heaven's  aptness  to  forgive,  when  mercy's  sued  for. 
And  once  more  take  me  to  your  grace  and  favour. 

Bell.   What  charms  are  these  !  what  an  enchanting 
tongue  ! 
What  pity  'tis,  one  that  can  speak  so  well, 
Should  in  his  actions  be  so  ill ! 

Beau.  Take  heed, 
Lose  not  yourself. 

Beil.  So  well,  sir,  you  have  pleaded, 
And,  like  an  advocsite,  in  your  own  cause. 
That,  though  your  guilt  were  greater,  I  acquit  you, 
The  fault  no  more  remember'd  ;  and  for  proof 
My  heart  partakes  in  my  tongue,  thus  seal  your 
pardon  ;  [Xisses  him 

And  with  this  willing  favour  (which  forced  from  me 
Call'd  on  my  anger)  make  atonement  with  you. 

Clarin.  If  1  dream  now,  O,  may  I  never  wake, 
But  slumber  thus  ten  ages  ! 

Bell,  Till  this  minute, 
You  ne'er  to  me  look'd  lovely. 

Clarin.  How ! 

Bell.  Nor  have  I 
E'er  seen  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  worthy 
The  bounty  I  vouchsafe  you  ;  therefore  fix  here. 
And  make  me  understand  that  you  can  bear 
Your  fortune  modestly. 

Clarin.  I  find  her  coming  : 
This  kiss  was  hut  the  prologue  to  the  play, 
And  not  to  seek  the  rest  were  cowardice. 
Help  me,  dissimulation  !  (aside.)    Pardon,  madam, 
Though  now,  when  I  should  put  on  cheerful  look* 
In  being  blest  with  what  I  durst  not  hope  for, 
I  change  the  comic  scene,  and  do  present  you 
i   With  a  most  tragic  spectacle. 
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Bell.  Heaven  avert 
This  prodif^y '.   wliat  mean  you? 

C  tar  in.    To  confirm, 
In  death,  how  truly  I  have  loved.     I  grant 
Your  favours  done  me,  yield  this  benefit, 
As  to  make  way  for  me  to  pass  in  peace 
To  my  long  rest  :   vi-hat  I  have  tasted  from  you 
Informs  me  only  of  the  much  I  want : 
For  in  your  pardon,  and  the  kiss  vouchsafed  me. 
You  did  but  point  me  out  a  fore-right  way 
To  lead  to  certain  happiness,  and  then  will'd  me 
To  move  no  further.    Pray  you,  excuse  me,  therefore, 
Though  I  desire  to  end  a  linaerinof  torment: 
And,  if  you  please,  with  your  fair  hand,  to  make  me 
A  sacrifice  to  your  chastity,  I  will  meet  [vour 

The  instrument  you  make  choice  of,  with  more  fer- 
Than  ever  Ca;sar  did,  to  hug  the  mistress 
He  doted  on,  plumed  victory ;   but  if  that 
You  do  abhor  the  office,  as  too  full 
Of  cruelty  and  horror,  yet  give  leave. 
That,  in  your  presence,  I  myself  may  be 
Both  priest  and  offering.  \^Draws  his  $word. 

Bell.  Hold,  hold,  frantic  man  ! 
The  shrine  of  love  shall  not  be  bathed  in  blood. 
Women,  though  fair,  were  made  to  bring  forth  men, 
And  not  destroy  them  ;  therefore  hold.  I  say  ! 
I  had  a  mother,  and  she  look'd  upon  me 
As  on  a  true  epitome  of  her  youth: 
Nor  can  I  think  I  am  forbid  the  comfort 
To  bring  forth  little  models  of  myself, 
If  heaven  be  pleased  (my  nuptial  joys  perform'd) 
'Jo  make  me  fruitful. 

Clirin.  Such  cele  tial  music 
Ne'er  blest  these  ears.     O  !  you  have  argued  better 
For  me,  than  1  could  for  myself. 

Bell.   For  you ! 
What,  did  1  give  you  hope  to  be  my  Imsband? 

Ciirin.   Fallen  off  again  !  [Aiide, 

Bell.   Yet  smce  you  have  given  sure  proof 
Of  love  and  constancy,  I'll  unmask  those  thoughts. 
That  long  have  been  conceal'd  ;  I  am  yours,  but  how? 
In  an  honourable  way. 

Clarin.  I  were  more  tlian  base, 
Should  I  desire  you  otherwise. 


Bell.  True  affection 
Needs  not  a  contract :  and  it  were  to  doubt  me, 
To  engage  me  further  ;  yet,  my  vow  expired, 
Which  is,  to  live  a  virgm  for  a  year. 
Challenge  my  promise. 

Clarin.   For  a  year  !   O,  madam  ! 
Play  not  the  tyranness  :  do  not  give  me  hopes, 
And  in  a  moment  change  them  to  despair. 
A  year  !  alas,  this  body,  that's  all  fire, 
If  you  refuse  to  quench  it  with  your  favour. 
Will,  in  three  days,  be  cinders ;  and  vour  mercv 
Will  come  too  late  then.     Dearest  lady,  marriage 
Is  but  a  ceremony  ;  and  a  hurtful  vow 
Is  in  the  breach  of  it  better  commended. 
Than  in  the  keeping.     O  !  I  burn,  I  burn  ; 
And,  if  you  take  not  pity,  I  must  fly 
To  my  last  refuge.  [Ojff'ers  to  stab  himself 

Bell  Hold  !  Say  I  could  yield 
This  night,  to  satisfy  you  to  the  full. 
And  you  should  swear,  until  the  wedding  day, 
To  keep  the  favours  I  now  grant  conceal'd  ; 
You  would  be  talking. 

Clarin.  May  my  tongue  rot  out,  then  ! 

Bell.  Or  boast  to  your  companions  of  your  con- 
quest. 
And  of  my  easiness. 

Clarin.  I'll  endure  the  rack  first. 

Bell.  And,  having  what  you  long  for,  cast  me  off. 
As  vou  did  madam  Beaupre. 

Clarin.  May  the  earth 
First  gape,  and  swallow  me  ! 

Bell.  I'll  press  you  no  further. 
Go  in,  your  chamber's  ready  :  if  you  have 
A  bedfellow,  so:  but  silence  I  enjoin  you, 
And  liberty  to  leave  you  when  I  please: 
I  blush,  if  you  reply. 

Clarin.  Till  now  ne'er  happy  !  [^ExiL 

Beau.   What  means  your  ladyship? 

Bell.  Do  not  ask,  but  do 
As  I  direct  you  :   though  as  yet  we  tread 
A  rough  and  thorny  way,  faint  not;  the  ends 
I  hope  to  reach  shall  make  a  large  amends. 

[Exennu 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  Dinant's  House, 

Enter  Novall  and  Dinant. 

Din.  You  are  welcome  first,  sir :  and  that  spoke, 
receive 
A  faithful  promise,  all  that  art,  or  long 
Experience,  hath  taught  me,  shall  enlarge 
Themselves  for  your  recovery. 

Nov.  Sir,  I  thank  you, 
As  far  as  a  weak,  sick,  and  unable  man 
Has  power  to  express  ;  but  what  wants  in  my  tongue, 
My  hand  (for  yet  my  fingers  feel  no  gout,) 
Shall  speak  in  this  dumb  langua^-e. 

Gives  him  his  purse. 

Din.  You  are  too  magnificent. 

Nov.  Fie !    no,  sir ;    health  is,   sure,  a  precious 
We  cannot  buy  it  too  dear.  [jewel, 

Din   Take  comfort,  sir; 


I,iind  not,  by  your  urine,  nor  your  pulse, 
Or  any  outward  symptom,  that  you  are 
In  any  certain  danger. 

Nov.  Oh  !  the  more  my  fear: 
Infirmities  that  are  known  are     -     -     -     cured, 
But  when  the  causes  of  them  are  conceal'd. 
As  these  of  mine  are,  doctor,  they  prove  mortal: 
Howe'er,  I'll  not  forget  you  while  I  live. 
Do  but  your  parts. 

Din.  Sir,  they  are  at  your  service. 
I'll  give  you  some  preparatives,  to  instruct  me 
Of  your  inward  temper  ;  then,  as  I  find  cause. 
Some  gentle  purge. 

Nov.  Yes,  I  must  purge  ;  I  die  else : 
But  where,  dear  doctor,  you  shall  not  find  out. 
This  is  a  happy  entrance,  may  it  end  wtll ! 
I'll  mount  your  nightcap,  Doddipol.  [^AsiiU 

Dill'  In  what  part, 
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We  are  sworn  to  secrecv,  and  you  must  be  free,) 
Do  you  find  your  greatest  agony? 

Nov.  Oh  !  I  have 
Strange  motions  on  the  sudden  ;  villanous  tumours, 
That  rise,  then  fall,  then  rise  again  ;  oh,  doctor  ! 
Not  to  be  shown  or  named. 

Din.  Then,  in  my  judgment. 
You  had  best  leave  Paris;  choose  some  fresher  air ; 
That  does  help  much  in  physic. 

Nov.  By  no  means. 
Here,  in  your  house,  or  no  where,  you  must  cure  me  : 
The  eye  of  the  master  fats  the  horse  :  and  when 
His  doctor's  by,  the  patient  may  drink  wine 
In  a  fit  of  a  burning  fever:  for  your  presence 
Works  more  than  what  you  minister.     Take  j>hysic. 
Attended  on  by  ignorant  grooms,  mere  strangers 
To  yoi'.r  directions,  I  must  hazard  life, 
And  you  your  reputation  I   whereas,  sir, 
1  hold  your  house  a  college  of  your  art. 
And  every  boy  you  keep,  by  you  instructed, 
A  pretty  j)iece  of  a  Galenist:   then  the  females. 
From  your  most  fair  wife  to  your  kitchen  drudge, 
Are  so  familiar  with  )our  learned  courses. 
That,  to  an  herb,  they  know  to  make  thin  broth  : 
Or,  when  occasion  serves,  to  cheer  the  heart. 
And  such  ingredient  1  shall  have  most  need  of. 
How  many  cocks  o'  the  game  make  a  strong  cuUis, 
Or  pheasant's  eggs  a  caudle. 

Din.  1  am  glad 
To  hear  you  argue  with  such  strength. 

Elder  Ci.AniNDA;  she  whispen  Dinant. 

Nov.  A  flash,  sir: 
But  now  1  feel  my  fit  again.     She  is 
Made  up  of  all  perfection  ;  any  danger 
That  leads  to  the  enjoying  so  much  sweetness 
Is  pleasure  at  the  height:   I  am  ravish'd  with 
'i'he  mere  imagination.    Oh  hapj.iness  I [Aside. 

Din.  How's  tills!  One  from  the  duke  NemouiS? 

Cla.  Yes,  sir. 

Din.  'Tis  rank ; 
Tlie  sight  of  my  wife  hath  forced  him  to  forget 
'i'o  counterfeit: — I  now  guess  at  your  sickness. 
And  if  1  fit  you  not ! 

Clu.  The  gentleman  stays  you.  [wife. 

Din.  1  come  to  him  presently;    in  the  mean  time. 
Be  careful  of  this  monsieur  :  nay,  no  coyness, 
You  may  s:diiie  him  boldly;  his  pale  lips 
Enchant  not  in  the  touch. 

AW  Her's  do,  I'm  sure. 

Din.  Kiss  him  again. 

eta.  Sir,  this  is  more  than  modest. 

Din.  Modest  !   why,  (bol,  desiie  is  dead  in  him: 
Call  it  a  charitable,  pious  work, 
If  it  refresh  his  spirits. 

Nov.   Yes,  indeed,  sir. 
I  find  great  ease  in  it. 

Din.  Mark  that  !  and  would  you 
Deny  a  sick  man  comfort?  meat's  against 

-  -     -     -     -     physic,  must  be  granted  too, 

-  -     -     -     wife     -     -     .     -  you  shall. 
In  person,  wait  on  him  ;  nay,  hang  not  off, 

I  say  you  shall:   this  night,  with  your  own  hands, 

I'll  have  you  air  his  bed,  and  when  he  eats 

Of  what  you  have  prepared,  you  shall  sit  by  him, 

And,  with  some  merry  chat,  help  to  repair 

Decayed  appetite  ;  watch  by  him  when  he  slumbers; 

Nay,  play  his  page  s  part:  more,  I  durst  trust  you, 

Were  this  our  wedding  day,  you  yet  a  virgin, 

To  be  his  bedfellow  ;  for  well  1  know 

Old  Priart's  impotence,  or  Nestor's  hernia,  is 


Herculean  activeness,  if  but  compared 
To  his  debility  •   put  him  to  his  oath. 
Hell  swear  he  can  do  nothing. 

Nov.    Do  !   O  no,  sir  ; 
I  am  past  the  thought  of  it. 

Din.   But  how  do  you  like 
The  method  I  prescribe? 

Nov.   Beyond  expression ; 
Upon  the  mere  report  1  do  conceive 
Hope  of  recovery. 

Cla.   Are  you  mad? 

Din.  Peace,  fool. 
This  night  you  shall  take  a  cordial  to  strengthen 
Your  feeble  limbs;  'twill  cost  ten  crowns  a  draught. 

Nov,  i\o  matter,  sir. 

Din.  To  moirow  you  shall  walk 
To  see  my  garden  ;  then  my  wife  shall  shew  you 
'1  he  choice  rooms  of  my  house  ;  when  you  are  weary, 
Cast  yourself  on  her  couch. 

Nov.  Oh,  divine  doctor ! 
What  man  in  health  would  not  be  sick,  on  purpose 
To  be  your  ])atient? 

I 'in.  Come,  .sir,  to  your  chamber; 
And  now  I  understand  where  your  disease  lies, 
(Nay,  lead  him  by  the  hand),  doubt  nut  I'll  cure 
you.  [  Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — An  open  part  of  the  Country  near  Parti, 
Inter  Ci.vv.v.mo'sv and  Montrose. 

Cler.  This  is  the  place. 

Moi'i.  An  even  piece  of  ground, 
Wii.hcul  r.dvantage  ;  but  be  jocund,  friend. 
'1  he  honour  h>  havf  entt  red  first  the  field. 
However  we  come  oft",  is  ours*. 

CUr.  I  need  not. 
So  well  1  am  acquainted  with  your  valour. 
To  dare,  in  a  good  cause,  as  much  as  man. 
Lend  you  encouragement;  and  should  1  add. 
Your  power  to  do,  which  fortune,  howe'er  blind. 
Hath  ever  seconded,  1  cannot  doubt 
Hut  victory  stiJ  sits  upon  your  sword. 
And  must  not  now  forsake  you. 

Mont.   \  ou  shall  see  me 
Come  boldly  up  ;  nor  will  I  shame  your  cause, 
By  parting  vvivh  an  inch  of  ground  not  bought 
With  blood  on  my  part. 

Cler.   'Tis  not  to  bt^  question 'd  : 
Tliat  which  1  would  entreat,  (and  pray  you  grant  it  ) 
Is,  that  you  would  forget  your  usual  softness. 
Your  ton  being  at  your  mercy  ;  it  hath  been 
A  custom  in  you,  which  1  dare  notprai.se. 
Having  disarm *d  your  enemy  of  his  sword, 
'I'o  tempt  your  fate,  by  yielding  it  again  ; 
Then  run  a  second  na?ard. 

Mont.  When  we  encounter 
A  noble  foe,  we  cannot  be  too  noble.  [y^^t 

Cler.  That  1  confess ;  but  he  that's  now  to  opposa 
I  know  for  an  archvillain ;  one  thai  hath  lost 
All  feeling  of  humanity,  one  that  hates 
Goodness  in  others,  'cause  he's  ill  himself; 


•   The  honour  to  have  enter' dfirat  tht  Ju'ld, 

However  we  come  off,  it  ours.    Tliii.s  FUuhcr  :      f.<i(ie; 
"  C'ier.  I'm  tir:>t  in  (lie  ticid,  thai  lioixuir's  (^aiii'd  of  uar 
**  Pray  heaven,  1  may  gel  ott  a»  liontitir.ibl^  !" 

7  he  lAttle  t'rench  Lawyer 
?;  J:'  ob-crvablo,  that  several  kI  ihe  iiaiite!*  \\hifh  *.cciir  .c 
The  Parliament  of  Love  are  Imind  alM»  lu  Flttchtr's  y\»y', 
liwa^U  tlieir  plots  have  tiulhiiiK  in  cuuiuiuo. 
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A  most  ungrateful  wretch,  (the  name's  too  gentle, 
All  attributes  of  wickedness  cannot  reach  iiim,) 
t)f"  whom  to  have  deserved,  beyond  example 
Or  precedent  of  friendship,  is  a  wrong 
Which  only  death  can  satisfy. 

Mont.   Vou  describe 
A  monster  to  me. 

Cler.  True,  Montrose,  he  is  so. 
Afric,  thouglj  fertile  of  strange  [»rodigies. 
Never  produced  his  e(juai ;  be  wise,  therefore, 
And  if  he  fall  into  vour  hands,  dispatch  him: 
Pity  to  him  is  cruelty.     The  sad  lather. 
That  sees  his  son  stung  by  a  snake  to  death, 
May,  with  more  justice,  stay  his  vengeful  hand. 
And  let  the  worm*  escape,  than  you  vouchsafe  him 
A  minute  to  repent :   for  'tis  a  slave 
So  sold  to  hell  and  mischief,  that  a  traitor 
To  his  most  lawful  prince,  a  cl)ur..h-robber, 
A  parricide,  who,  when  his  garners  are 
Cramm'd  witli  the  purest  grain,  suffers  his  parents, 
Being  old  and  weak,  to  starve  for  want  of  bread  ; 
Compared  to  him,  are  innocent. 

Mont.  I  ne'er  heard 
Of  sucb  a  cursed  nature  ;  if  long-lived, 
He  would  infect  mankind  ;   rest  you  assured, 
He  finds  from  me  small  courtesy. 

Cler.  And  expect 
As  little  from  him  ;  blood  is  that  he  thirsts  for, 
Not  honourable  wounds. 

Mont.  I  would  I  had  him 
Within  my  sword's  length  ! 

Cler.   Have  thy  wish:  Thou  ha!>t! 

l^Cleremond  draws  his  sioord 
Nay,  draw  thy  sword,  and  suddenly;  I  am 
'1  hat  monster,  temple-robber,  parricide, 
Ingrateful  wretch  ;  friend-hater,  or  what  else 
Makes  up  the  perfect  figure  of  the  devil, 
J^hould  he  appear  like  man.     Banish  amazement, 
And  I  all  thy  ablest  spirits  up  to  guard  thee 
From  him  that's  turn'd  a  fury.     1  am  made 
Her  niinis'er,  whose  cruelty  but  named, 
Would  within  re  horror  strike  thepale-cheek'd  stars. 
Than  all  those  dreadful  words  which  conjurors  use, 
To  fright  their  damn'd    amiliars.     Look  not  on  me 
As  I  am  Clereniond;  I  have  parted  with 
1  he  essence  that  was  his,  and  entertain'd 
The  soul  of  some  tierce  tigress,  or  a  wolf's, 
New-hang'd  for  human  slaughter,  and  'tis  fit : 
1  could  not  else  be  an  apt  instrument 
To  blood \  Leonora. 

Mont.  To  inv  knowledge 
I  never  wrong  d  her. 

Cler.  \  es,  in  being  a  friend 
To  me  :  she  hated  my  best  friend,  her  malice 
Would  look  no  lower:  — and  for  being  such. 
By  her  comnifinfls.  Montrose,  1  am  to  kill  tliee. 
Oh,  that  thou  h;<dst,  like  others,  been  all  words. 
And  no  performance  !  or  that  thou  hadst  made 
Some  little  stop  in  ihy  career  of  kindness  ! 
Why  wouldsr  thou,  to  confirm  tiie  name  of  friend. 
Despise  the  favours  of  iair  Bellisant, 
And  all  those  certain  joys  that  waited  for  thee? 
Snatcii  at  ihis  fatal  otier  of  a  second. 
Which  others  fled  from  .' — '  1  js  in  vain  to  mourn  now, 

•  And  let  the  worm  esc.pt,]  i.  c.  tlie  snake  infiitlone  I  in 
th»!  prfceilm;4  line  ii  orm,  \\h,c\\  is  ^.ure  Saxon,  was  once 
the  ^eneial  ttiinj"i»r  ali  re  liUsDf  the  s.  rpent  kind;  indeed, 
it  is  ?iiil  si>,  in  man  J  pails  uf  Kngl.ind  'I'lie  word  occurs 
•o  fref|nenil>  in  this  »en.<e,  anioii-:  the  uriters  ot  Ma»siiige>-'s 
time    ilut  it  a^^pears  unnecessary  to  produce  iiist.uices  of  it. 


When  there's  no  help;  and  therefore,  good  Montrose, 
Rouse  thy  most  manly  parts,  and  think  thou  stand'st 
A  champion  for  more  than  king  or  country:       [now 
Since,  in  thy  lall,  goodness  itself  must  suffer. 
Remember  too,  the  baseness  of  the  wrong 
-     -     -     friendship  ;  let  it  edge  thy  sword, 
And  kill  compassion  m  thee;  and  forget  noi, 
I  will  take  all  advantages  :  and  so, 
Without  reply,  have  at  ihee! 

[I'heyji^ht.  Cleremond falls 

Mont.  See,  how  weak 
An  ill  cause  is  !  you  are  already  fallen  : 
What  can  you  look  for  now? 

Cler.  Fool,  use  thy  fortune  : 
And  so  he  counsels  thee,  that,  if  we  had 
Changed  places,  instantly  would  have  cut  thy  throat. 
Or  digg'd  thy  heart  out. 

Mont.  In  requital  of 
That  savage  purpose,  I  must  pity  you  ; 
W^itness  these  tears,  not  tears  of  joy  for  conquest. 
But  of  true  sorrow  for  your  misery. 
Live,  O  live,  Cleremond,  and,  like  a  man, 
Make  use  of  reason,  as  an  exorcist 
To  cast  this  devil  out,  that  does  abuse  you  ; 
This  fiend  of  false  aflection. 

Chi .   Will  you  not  kill  me  ? 
You  are  then  more  tvrainious  than  Leonora, 
An  easy  thrust  will  do  it :  you  had  ever 
A  charitable  hand  ;  do  not  deny  me. 
For  our  old  friendship's  sake:  no!  will't  not  be? 
There  are  a  thousand  doors  to  let  out  life  ; 
You  keep  not  guard  of  all :  and  I  shall  find. 
By  falling  headlong  fVom  some  rocky  cliff". 
Poison,  or  fire,  that  long  rest  which  your  sword 
Discourteously  denies  me.  [Exj't. 

Mont.  1  will  follow  ; 
And  something  I  must  fancy,  to  dissuade  him 
From  doing  sudden  violence  on  himself: 
That's  now  my  only  aim;  and  that  to  me, 
Succeeding  well,  is  a  true  victory. 


SCENE  III. — Paris.    An  outer  Room  in  Chamoxt'i 
House. 

Enter  Chamont  disguised,  and  Dinant. 

Din.  Your  lady  tempted  too  ! 

Cham.  And  tempted  home; 
Summon 'd  to  parley,  the  fort  almost  yielded. 
Had  not  I  stepp'd  in  to  remove  the  siege : 
But  I  have  countermined  his  works,  and  if 
You  second  me,  will  blow  the  letcher  up, 
And  laugh  to  see  him  caper. 

Din.  Any  thing : 
Command  me  as  your  servant,  to  join  with  you ; 
All  ways  are  honest  we  take,  to  revenge  us 
On  these  lascivious  monkeys  of  the  couit, 
That  make  it  their  profession  to  dishonour 
Grave  citizens'  wives  ;  nay,  those  of  higher  rank, 
As  'tis,  in  your's,  apparent.     My  young  rambler 
'J  hat  thought  to  cheat  me  with  a  feign'ti  disease, 
I  have  in  the  toil  already  ;  1  have  given  him, 
Under  pretence  to  make  him  high  and  active, 
A  cooler  : — 1  dare  warrant  it  will  yield 
Rare  sport  to  see  it  work  :  1  would  your  lordship 
Could  be  a  spectator. 

Cham.   It  IS  that  1  aim  at : 
And  might  1  but  i)ersuade  you  to  dispenses 
A  little  with  your  candour*,  and  consent 

*  Viz.  honour.    See  the  Guardian,  Act  iii.  So.  1. 
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To  make  your  house  the  stage,  on  which  we'll  act 
A  comic  scene  ;  in  the  pride  of  all  their  hopes, 
We'll  show  these  shiillow  fools  sunk-eyed  despair. 
And  triumph  in  their  punishment. 

Dili.  My  house, 
Or  whatsoever  else  is  mine,  shall  serve 
As  properties  to  grace  it. 

Cham.  In  this  shape*,  then, 
Leave  me  to  work  the  rest. 

Din.  Doubt  not,  ray  lord, 
You  shall  find  all  things  ready.  [Exi7. 

Enter  Perigot. 

Cham.  This  sorts  well 
With  my  other  purposes.     Perigot !  to  my  wish. 
Aid  me,  invention ! 

Peri,  Is  the  quean  fallen  off? 
I  hear  not  from  lier : — 'tis  the  hour  and  place, 
That  she  appointed. 
What  have  we  here!     This   fellow  has  a  pimp's 

face. 
And  looks  as  if  he  were  her  call,  her  fetch 
With  me? 

Cham.  Sir,  from  the  party. 
The  lady  you  should  tr.ick  with,  the  lord's  wife 
Your  worship  is  to  dub,  or  to  make  free 
Of  the  company  of  the  horners. 

Peri.  FairLamira? 

Cham.  The  same,  sir. 

Peri.  And  how,  my  honest  squire  o'damesf  ?  I  see 
Thou  art  of  her  ))rivy  council. 

Chum.   Her  grant  holds,  sir. 

I'eri.  O  rare  !    But  when? 

Chum.  Mirrv,  instantly. 

Peri.  But  where  ? 

Ch.im.  Siie  hath  outgone  the  cunning  of  a  woman, 
In  ordering  it  both  privately  and  securely: 
Yon  know  Dinant  the  doctor? 

Peri.  Good. 

Cham.   His  house 
And  him  she  has  made  at  her  devotion,  sir. 
Nay,  wonder  nut;  most  of  these  empirics 
Thrive  better  by  connivance  in  such  cases. 
Than  their  lame  practice  :   framing  some  distemper, 
The  fool,  her  lord 

Peri.  Lords  may  be  what  they  please; 
I  question  not  their  patent. 

Cham.   Hath  consented. 
That  this  night,  privately,  she  shall  take  a  clyster  ; 
Which  he  believes  the  doctor  ministers. 
And  never  thinks  of  you. 

Peri.  A  good  wench  still. 

Cham.  And  there,  without  suspicion 

Peri.  Excellent ! 
I  make  this  lord  my  cuckold. 

Cham.  True,  and  write 
The  reverend  drudging  doctor,  my  copartner 
And  fellow  bawd :   next  year  we  will  have  him  war- 
Of  our  society.  [den 

Peri.  There  !  there  !   I  shall  burst, 
I  am  so  swollen  with  pleasure  ;  no  more  talking, 
Dear  keeper  of  tho  vaulting  door^  ;  lead  on. 


•  Cham.  /»  this  shape,  then,]  i.  c.  tlie  disguise  which  he 
had  assuined. 

+  And  how,  my  honeht  squire  o' dames?}  Sec  The  Emperor 
of  the  East. 

t  -Dear  keeper  of  the  vaulting  door  ;]  To  keep  the  door, 
was  one  of  the  tliousHtid  .synonymes  ^>(  a  bawd  or  paiidtr. 
To  this  the  distracted  Othello  alludes  in  his  paasionate  speech 
to  Emilia : 


Cham.  Charge  you  as  boldly, 

Peri.  Do  not  fear  ;    I  have 
A  staff  to  taint,  and  bravely*. 

Cham.  Save  the  splinters, 
If  it  break  in  the  encounter. 

Pert.   Witty  rascal ! 


[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Bellisant's  House. 
Enter  Clauindore,  Bellisant,  and  Beaupre. 

CLirin.  Boast  of  your  favours,  madam  ! 

Bell.  Pardon,  sir, 
My  fears,  since  it  is  grown  a  general  custom, 
In  our  hot  youth  to  keep  a  catalogue 
Of  conquests  this  way  got  ;  nor  do  they  think 
Their  victory  complete,  unless  they  publi^^h. 
To  their  disgrace,  that  are  made  captives  to  them. 
How  far  they  have  prevail'd. 

Clarin.  I  would  have  such  rascals 
First  gelded,  and  then  hang'd. 

Bell.  Remember  too,  sir. 
To  what  extremities  your  love  had  brought  you  ; 
And  since  I  saved  your  life,  I  may,  with  justice, 
By  silence  charge  you  to  preserve  mine  honour ; 
Which,  howsoever  to  my  conscious  self 
I  am  tainted,  foully  tainted,  to  the  world 
1  am  free  from  all  suspicion. 

Clarin.  Can  you  think 
I'll  do  myself  that  wrong?  although  I  had 
A  lawyer's  mercenary  tongue,  still  moving, 

-  -     -     -le  this  precious  carcanet,  these  jewels, 

-  -     of  your  magnificence,  would  keep  me 
A  Pythagorean,  and  ever  silent. 

No,  rest  secure,  sweet  lady  ;  and  excuse 
Bly  sudden  and  abrupt  departure  from  vou  : 
And  if  the  fault  makes  forfeit  of  your  grace, 
A  quick  return  shall  ransom  and  redeem  it. 

Bell.  Be  mindful  of  your  oaths. 

[Walks  aside  with  Beaup*£,. 

Clarin.  I  am  got  off, 
And  leave  the  memory  of  them  behind  me. 
Now,  if  I  can  find  out  my  scoffing  gulls, 
Novall  and  Peridot,  besides  mv  was'er. 
Which  is  already  sure,  I  shall  return 
Their  bitter  jests,  and  wound  them  with  my  tongue. 
Much  deeper  than  my  sword.     Oh  !  but  the  oaths 
I  have  made  to  the  contrary,  and  her  credit. 
Of  which  1  should  be  tender  : — tush  !  both  hold 
With  me  an  equal  valiie.     The  Avise  say. 


you,  mistress. 


That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 

And  keep  the  gate  <>t'  hell .'" 
•  Peri.  Do  not  fear  ;  1  have 

A  staff  to  taint,  and  bravely.]  This  is  a  very  uncommon 
word  in  its  present  application;  nor  ran  I  be  certain  that  I 
comprehend  its  precise  meaning.  To  break  a  start  or  spear, 
in  the  tilts  and  loiirn.imenisot  our  ancestors,  was  an  honour- 
able achievement;  but  then  (as  appears  trom  "  tlie  Onlinaucts 
made  by  '.lie  Earl  of  Worcester, constable  of  England  in  \ACyC>, 
and  renewed  in  1502")  it  was  to  be  done  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  "as  it  ought  to  bee  broken."  How  a  spear  t>u<;lu  to  he 
broken,  is  not  said  ;  not  was  the  information  peihaps  neces- 
sary at  the  time.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  should  be  as 
near  the  middle  as  ])ossible  ;  for,  if  it  were  within  a  foot  of 
the  colonel  or  extremity,  it  was  then  "  to  be  ailjud^'eil  as  uo 
speare  broken,  but  a  fay  re  attaynt."  Nvija:  Antiqtuv,  Vol. 
L  p.  4.  I  meet  with  ihe  \\ord  in  Every  Man  Out  of  hit 
Ilunwur,  the  only  place,  with  the  exception  of  the  %\ork  I 
have  Ji'st  quoted,  where  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  it : 
and  there,  too,  it  is  iiserl  in  a  derogatory  sense,  "  He  has  a 
good  riding  face,  and  he  can  sit  a  horse  well ;  lie  will  taint 
a  start  well  at  tilt." 
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That  the  whole  fabric  of  a  woman's  lighter 
'J'hiin  wind  or  feathers :  what  is  then  lier  fame? 
A  kind  of  nothing  ; — not  to  be  preserved  [trine, 

With  the  loss  of  so  much  money  : — 'tis  sound  doc- 
And  I  will  follow  it.  [£aj^ 

Bell.  l*rithee,  be  not  doubtful ; 
Let  the  wild  colt  run  his  course. 

Beau.  J  must  confess 
I  cwnnot  sound  the  depth  of  what  you  purpose, 
but  I  much  fear 

Belt.   That  he  will  blab  ;  I  know  it, 
And  that  a  secret  scalds  him  :  that  he  suffers 
Till  he  hath  vented  what  I  seem  to  wish 
He  should  conceal ; — but  let  him,  1  am  arm'd  for't. 

\_Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — A  Room  in  Dinant's  House, 

Enter  Chamont,  Dinant,  Lamira,  Clarinda,  and 
Servants. 

Cham.  For  Perigot,  he's  in  the  toil,  ne'er  doubt  it. 
O,  had  you  seen  how  his  veins  sweil'd  with  lust, 
When    I    brought    him  to   the   chamber!    how    he 

gloried , 
And  stretch'd  his  limbs,  preparing  them  for  action  ; 
And  taking  me  to  be  a  pander,  told  me 
'i'was  more  delight  to  have  a  lord  his  cuckold, 
Than  to  enjoy  my  lady  ! — there  I  left  him 
In  contemplation,  greedily  expecting 
Lamira's  presence  ;  but,  instead  of  her, 

I  have  prepared  him  other  visitants. 

You  know  what  you  have  to  do  { 

1  Serv.  Fear  not,  my  lord, 

He  shall  curvet,  1  warrant  hirn,  in  a  blanket. 

2  Ser.  We'll  discipline  him  with  dog  whips,  and 
take  ott" 

His  rampant  edge. 

Cham.  His  life  ;  save  that — remember 
You  cannot  be  too  cruel. 

Din.  For  his  pupil. 
My  wife's  inamorato,  if  cold  weeds, 
Removed  but  one  degree  from  deadly  poison, 
Have  not  forgot  their  certain  operation, 
You  shall  see  ijis  courage  cool'd  ;  and  in  that  temper, 
Till  he  have  howl'd  himself  into  my  pardon, 
I  vow  to  keep  him. 

Nov.  [uitJiin.']   Ho,  doctor  !  master  doctor! 

Din.   1  he  game's  afoot,  we  will  let  slip  :   conceal 
Yourselves  a  little.  [^^'^J/  ^^i'ri. 

Enter  NovALL. 

Nov.  Oh  !  a  thousand  agues 
Play  at  barley-break  in  my  bones  ;  my  blood's  a  pool 
On  the  sudden  frozen,  and  the  icicles 
Cut  every  vein  :   'tis  here,  there,  every  where  j 
Oh  dear,  dear,  master  doctor  ! 

Din.  1  must  seem 
Not  to  understand  him  ;  'twill  increase  his  torture. 
How  do  you,  sir?  has  the  potion  wrought?  do  you 
An  alteration  ?  have  your  swellings  left  you?     [feel 
Is  your  blood  still  rebellious? 

Nov.  Oh,  good  doctor, 
I  am  a  ghost,  I  have  nor  flesh,  nor  blood, 
Ivor  heat,  nor  warmth,  about  me. 

Din.  Do  not  dissemble  ; 
I  know  you  are  high  and  jovial. 

Nov.  Jovial,  doctor ! 
No,  1  am  all  amort,  as  if  I  had  lain 
Three  da3-s  in  my  grave  already. 


Din.  I  will  raise  you : 
For,  look  you,  sir,  you  are  a  liberal  patient. 
Nor  must  I,  while  you  can  be  such,  part  with  you  ; 
'lis  against  the  laws  of  our  college.      Pray  you, 

mark  me  ; 
I  have  with  curiosity  considered 
Your  constitution  to  be  hot  and  moist, 
And  that  at  your  nativity  Jupiter 
And  Venus  were  in  conjunction,  whence  it  follows, 
By  necessary  consequence,  you  muse  be 
A  most  insatiate  lecher. 

Nov.  Oh  !  I  have  been, 
I  have  been,  I  confess :  but  now  I  cannot 
Think  of  a  woman. 

Din.  For  your  health  you  must,  sir. 
Both  think,  and  see,  and  touch  j  you're  but  a  dead 
man  else. 

Nov.  That  way  I  am  already. 

DtT.  You  must  take. 
And  suddenly,  ('tis  a  conceal'd  receipt,) 
A  buxom  juicy  wench. 

Nov.  Oh  !  'twill  n<-t  down,  sir  j 
1  have  no  swallow  for't. 

Din.   Now,  since  I  would 
Have  the  disease  as  private  as  the  cure,' 
(  For  'tis  a  secret,)  I  have  wrought  my  wife 
To  be  both  physic  and  physician, 
To  give  you  ease  : — will  you  walk  to  her? 

Nov.  Oh !  doctor, 
I  cannot  stand  ;  in  every  sense  about  me 
I  have  the  palsy,  but  my  tongue. 

Dm.  Nay  then. 
You  are  obstinate,  and  refuse  my  gentle  offer  : 
Or  else  'tis  foolish  modesty  : — Come  hither. 
Come,  my  Clarinda, 

Re-enter  Clarinda. 

'tis  not  common  courtesy  ; 
Comfort  the  gentleman. 

Nov.  This  is  ten  times  worse. 

Cham,  [within.']  He  does  torment  him  rarely. 

Din.  She  is  not  coy,  sir. 
What  think  you,  is  not  this  a  pretty  foot. 
And  a  clean  instep?  I  will  leave  the  calf 
For  you  to  find  and  judge  of  :  here's  a  hand  too  ; 
Try  it  ;  the  palm  is  moist ;  the  youthful  blood 
Runs  strong  in  every  azure  vein  :  the  face  too 
Ne'er  knew  the  help  of  art ;  and,  all  together, 
May  serve  the  turn,  after  a  long  sea-voyage. 
For  the  captain's  self. 

Nov.  I  am  a  swabber,  doctor, 
A  bloodless  swabber;  have  not  strength  enough 
To  cleanse  her  poop. 

Din.  Fie,  you  shame  yourself, 
And  the  profession  of  your  rutting  gallants. 
That  hold  their  doctors'  wives  as  free  for  them. 
As  some  of  us  do  our  apothecaries'  1 

Nov.  Good  sir,  no  more. 

Din.  Take  her  aside  ;  cornute  me  ; 
I  give  you  leave  :  what  should  a  quacksalver, 
A  fellow  that  does  deal  with  drugs,  as  I  do. 
That  has  not  means  to  give  her  choice  of  gowns, 
Jewels,  and  rich  embroidered  petticoats. 
Do  with  so  fair  a  bedfellow?  she  being  fashion'd 
To  purge  a  rich  heir's  reins,  to  be  the  mistress 
Of  a  court  gallant?  Did  you  not  tell  her  so? 

Nov,  1  have  betray'd  myself!  1  did,  I  did. 

Din.  And  that  rich    merchants,  advocates,   aW 
doctors, 
Howe'er  deserving  from  the  commonwealth. 
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On  forfeit  of  the  city's  charter,  were 
Predestined  cuckolds  ? 

Nov.  Oh,  some  pity,  doctor  ! 
I  was  an  heretic,  but  now  converted, 
Some  little,  little  respite  ! 

Din.  No,  you  town-bull ; 
-     -     -     -venge  all  good  men's  wrongs. 
And  now  will  play  the  tyrant.     To  dissect  thee, 
Eat  thy  flesh  off  with  burning  corrosives. 
Or  write  with  aquafortis  in  thy  forehead. 
Thy  last  intent  to  wrong  ray  bed,  were  justice  j 
And  to  do  leis  were  foolish  pity  in  me  ; 
I  speak  it,  ribald  I 

Nov.  Perio-ot  !   Perigot ! 
Woe  to  thy  cursed  counsel. 

Re-enter  Chamont  and  Lamira. 

Cham.  Perigot ! 
. "  id  he  advise  you  to  this  course? 
Nov.  He  did. 

Cham.  And  he  has  his  reward  for't. 
Pen.  [within.']   Will  you  murder  me  ? 
Serv.  [within.]  °Once  more,  aloft  with  him. 
Peri,  [within.]  Murder  !  murder  !  murder  ! 

Enter  Servants  with  Perigot  in  a  blanket. 

Cham.  What  conceal'd  bake-meats  have  you  there  ? 
'  B  it  goat's  flesh  1  It  smells  rank.  [a  present  ? 

1  Ser.   We  have  had 
Sweet  work  of  it,  my  lord. 

2  Ser.  I  warrant  you  'tis  tender. 

It  wants  no  cooking;  yet,  if  you  think  fit, 
We'll  bruise  it  again. 

Peri.   As  you  are  Christians,  spare  me  ! 
I  am  jelly  within  already,  and  without 
Embroidered  all  o'er  with  statute  lace. 
W^hat  would  you  more  ? 

Nov.  My  tutor  in  the  gin  too  ! 
This  is  some  comfort :  he  is  as  good  as  drench'd  ; 
And  now  we'll  both  be  chaste. 

Cluim,   What,  is't  a  cat  [so  ? 

You  have  encuunter'd,  monsieur,  you  are  scratch'd 
My  lady,  sure,  forgot  to  pare  her  nails, 
Before  your  soft  embraces. 

L)in.  He  has  ta'en  great  pains  : 
What  a  sweat  he's  in! 

Cham.  O  !  he's  a  master-dancer. 
Knows  how  to  caper  into  a  lady's  favour  : 
One  lofty  trick  more,  dear  monsieur. 

Nov.  That  I  had  [a  doo-. 

But  strength  enough  to  laugh  at  him  !  blanketted  like 
And  like  a  cut-purse  whipt!  1  am  sure  that  now 
He  cannot  jeer  me. 

Peri.  May  not  a  man  have  leave 
To  hang  himself? 

Cham.  No  ;  that  were  too  much  mercy. 
Live  to  be  wretched;  live  to  be  the  talk" 
Of  the  conduit,  and  the  bakehouse*.     I  will  have  thee 
Pictured  as  thou  art  now,  and  thy  whole  story 
Sung  to  some  villanous  tune  in  a  lewd  ballad; 
And  make  thee  so  notorious  to  the  world, 
That  boys  in  the  streets  shall  hoot  at  thee :  come, 

Lamira, 
And  triumph  o'er  him.     Dost  thou  see  this  lady, 
My  wife,  whose  honour  foolishly  thou  thought'st 


•  Of  the  conduit,  and  the  bakehouse.]  These,  in  the  age  of 
Massingcr,  were  the  general  rendezvous  of  gossips  of  both 
■exes :  tiiey  are  still  so,  in  most  country  towns. 


To  undermine  and  make  a  servant  to 
Thy  brutish  lusts,  laughing  at  thy  aflSiction? 
And,  as  a  sign  she  scorns  thee,  set  her  foot 
Upon  thy  head?  Do  so  : — 'Sdeath  !  but  resist, 
Once  more  you  caper. 

Per*.  I  am  at  the  stake. 
And  must  endure  it. 

Cham.  Spurn  him,  too. 

Lam.  Troth,  sir, 
I  do  him  too  much  grace. 

Cham.  Now,  as  a  schoolboy 
Does  kiss  the  rod  that  gave  him  chastisement. 
To  prove  thou  art  a  slave,  meet  with  thy  hps 
This  instrument  that  corrects  thee. 

Peri.  Have  you  done  yet  ?  [look  now  ! 

Din.  How   like  a  pair  of  crest-fallen  jades  they 

(7a.  They  are  not  worth  our  scorn. 

Peri.  O  pupil,  pupil  1  [ther 

Nov.  Tutor,  I  am  drench'd  :  let  us  condole  toge 

Cham.  And  where's  the  tickling  ifch  now,  my  dear 
monsieur. 
To  say.  This  lord's  my  cuckold  !  I  am  tired  : 
That  we  had  fresh  doses  to  hunt  them  ! 


Enter  Ci.arindore. 


Clarin. 


-     -     -     -  I  am  acquainted  with  the  story  ; 
The  doctor's  man  has  told  me  all. 

Din.  Upon  them.  [this 

Peri.  Clarindore  !  worst  of  all :  for  him  to  know 
Is  a  second  blanketting  to  me. 

Nov.  I  again 
Am  drench'd  to  look  upon  him. 

Clarin.  How  is't  ?  nay,  bear  up  ; 
You  thdt  commend  adultery.  I  am  glad 
To  see  it  thrive  so  well.     Fie,  Perigot  ! 
Dejected  ?  Haply  thou  wouldst  have  us  think. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  thou  didst  curvet, 
And  come  aloft  in  a  blanket.     By  St.  Dennis! 
Here  are  shrewd  scratches  too  ;  but  nothing  to 
A  man  of  resolution,  whose  shoulders 
Are  of  themselves  armour  of  proof,  against 
A  bastinado,  and  will  tire  ten  beadles. 

Perl.   Mock  on  ;  know  no  mercy. 

Clarin.  Thrifty  young  men  ! 
What  a  charge  is  saved  in  wenching  !  and  'tis  timely— 
A  certain  wager  of  three  thousand  crowns 
Is  lost,  and  must  be  paid,  my  pair  of  puppies  ; 
The  coy  dame  Bellisant  hath  stoop'd  !  bear  witness 
This  chain  and  jewels  you  have  seen  her  wear. 
The  fellow,  that  her  grooms  kick'd  down  the  stairs, 
Hath  crept  into  her  bed  ;  and,  to  assure  you 
There's  no  deceit,  she  shall  confess  so  much  : 
I  have  enjoy 'd  her. 

Cham.  Are  you  serious  ? 

Clarin.  Yes,  and  glory  in  it. 

Cham.  Nay  then,  give  over  fooling. 

Thou  liest,  and  art  a  villain,  a  base  villain. 
To  slander  her. 

Clarin.  You  are  a  lord,  and  that 
Bids  me  forbear  you ;  but  I  will  make  good 
Whatever  I  have  said. 

Cham.  I'll  not  lose  time 
To  change  words  with  thee.    The  king  hath  ordain'd 
A  Parliament  of  Love  to  right  her  wrongs, 
To  which  I  summon  thee.  [Ei«. 

Clarin.    Your   worst:     I     care    not.     Farewell, 
babions!  [.Fxif. 


Scene  I.] 
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Din.  Here  was  a  sudden  chaiin^e  ! 
Nav,  vou  must  quit  my  house :   sho^  on,  kind  patient, 
And,  as  you  like  my  jihysic,  when  you  are 
Rampant  again,  vou  know  1  have  tliat  can  cool  you. 
Nay,  monsieur  Peritrot,  help  your  pujiil  otF  too, 
Your  counsel  brought  him  on.     Ha  !  no  reply  ? 


Are  you  struck  dumb  ?  If  you  are  wrong'd,  complain. 

Peri.   Wo  shall  (iiid  friends  to  right  us. 

Dm.  And  I  justice, 
The  cause  being  heard;  I  ask  no  more.     Hence! 
vanish !  lExeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Court  of  Justice. 
Enter  Chamont,  Puilamouk,  and  Lafort. 

Phil.  Montrose  slain  !  and  by  Cleremond  ! 

Cham.  'Tis  too  true. 

Laf.  But  wondrous  strange  that  any  difference, 
Especially  of  such  a  deadly  nature. 
Should  e'er  divide  so  eminent  a  friendship. 

FhiU  The  miracle  is  greater,  that  a  lady, 
His  most  devoted  mistress,  Leonora, 
Against  the  usual  softness  of  lier  sex, 
Should  with  such  violence  and  heat  pursue 
Her  amorous  servant;  since  1  am  int'orm'd 
That  he  was  apprehended  by  her  practice*, 
And,  when  he  comes  to  trial  for  his  life, 
She'll  rise  up  his  accuser. 

Chum.  So  'tis  rumour'd  : 
And  that's  the  motive  that  young  Cleremond 
Makes  it  his  humble  suit,  to  have  his  cause 
Decided  in  the  Parliament  of  Love  ; 
For  he  pretends  the  bloody  quai  rel  grew 
From  grounds  that  claim  a  reference  to  that  place  : 
Nor  fears  he,  if  you  grant  him  equal  hearing, 
But,  with  unanswerable  jiroof,  to  render 
The  cruel  Leonora  tainted  with 
A  guilt  beyond  his. 

Luf.  The  king  is  acquainted 
Already  with  the  accident ;   besides. 
He  hath  vouchsafed  to  read  divers  petitions 
Preferr'd  on  several  causes  ;  one  against 
Monsieur  Dinant,  his  doctor,  by  iNovall; 
A  second,  in  wliich  madam  Bellisant 
Complains  'gainst  Clarindore ;  there  is  a  bill  too 
Brought  in  by  Perigot,  againi*st  your  lordship  ; 
All  which,  in  person,  he  resolves  to  hear, 
Ihen,  as  a  judge,  to  censure.         \^A  Flourish  within. 

Phil.  See  the  form  ! 
Choice  music  ushers  him. 

Chum.   Let  us  meet  the  troop, 
And  mix  with  them. 

Fhil.  'Twill  poise  your  expectation. 

Loud  music.  Enter  Cii Anns,  J oUowpH  by  Orlf.ans, 
Ne.moup.s,  Cham  .NT,  Laiout,  und  Philamouu: 
A    Priest    with    the    im'ge   of    CvPin:    then   enter 

CitULMON'D,       Cl.ARINDOHE,       PtHlGOT,       iSoVAI.I,, 
Btl.LISANT,     LliONOHA,     BeAUI'KE,      LaMIRA,      ClA- 

RiNDA,  and  Officers.     Monirose  is  brought  J  oricard 
on  u  bier,  and  placed  bejoie  the  bur. 

Char,  Let  it  not  seem  a  wonder,  nor  beget 

•  That  he  was  apprehended  by  her  practice,]  i.  c.  by  hei 
ariificf.  'J  Ins  wuitl  is  iVtquLiiliy  loiunl  in  Madsinger  nnd 
)li^s  coll^eIlt|)or.ll"il.•^s,  ill  the  stiise  of  nil  iii>i<liutis  inrk,  or 
^^|■aIHi;<■IM.  The  incidc-iit  of  Leuiiora  initii^atiiii;  Iht  lovtr  to 
miirdt  r  tiis  fiicnd,  aii.l  tlit^ii  siirreiKiciiii);  tiiiii  to  jiiviice,  is 
Ut-rivtfd  Willi  Bonie  variatioiiit  fr:>in  Marstuu's  Dutch  tour- 
texan. 


[E 


xeunt. 


An  ill  opinion  in  this  fair  assembly 
That  here  I  })lace  this  statue  ;  'tis  not  done, 
Upon  the  forfeit  of  our  grace,  that  you 
Should,  with  a  superstitious  reverence, 
Pall  down  and  worshij)  it:  nor  can  it  be 
Presumed,  we  hope,  young  Charles,  that  justly  holds 
The  honcur'd  title  of  vio^t  Chriitian  king. 
Would  ever  nourish  such  idolatrous  thoughts, 
'lis  rather  to  instruct  deceived  mankind, 
How  much  pure  love,  that  has  his  birth  in  heaven, 
And  scorns  to  be  received  a  guest,  but  in 
A  noble  heart  jirepared  to  entertain  him, 
Ls,  by  the  gross  misprision  of  weak  men. 
Abused  and  injured.     Tiiat  celestial  fire. 
Which  hieroglyphically  is  described 
[n  this  his  bow,  his  (juiver,  and  his  torch. 
First  warm'd  their  bloods,  and  after  gave  a  name 
To  the  old  heroic  spirits  :   such  as  Orpheus, 
That  drew  men,  ditfering  little  then  from  beasts, 
To  civil  government ;  or  fatned  Alcides, 
The  tyrant-ijueller,  that  refused  the  plain 
And  easy  path,  leading  to  vicious  pleasures, 
And  ending  in  a  precipice  deep  as  hell. 
To  scale  the  ragged  cliff,  on  whose  firm  top 
Viriue  and  honour,  crown'd  with  wre.ths  of  stars, 
Did  sit  triumphant.     But  it  will  be  answer'd, 
(The  world  decaying  in  her  strength,)  that  now 
We  are  not  equal  to  those  ancient  times. 
And  tlierefore  'twere  impertinent  and  tedious 
To  cite  more  ])rtcedents  of  that  reverend  age, 
But  rather  to  endeavour,  as  we  purpose, 
To  give  encouragement,  by  reward,  to  such 
As  with  their  best  nerves  iniititte  that  old  goodness; 
And  wirh  severe  correction,  to  reform 
The  modern  vices.  —  Begin  ;  read  the  bills. 

Peri.  Let  mine  be   first,  my  lord,  'twas   first  pre- 
ferr'd. 

Bell.   But  till  my  cause  be  heard,  our  whole  sex 
suffers. 

Off.   Lack  !   keep  back,  there! 

Aoy.  Prithee,  gentle  officer. 
Handle  me  gingerly,  or  1  fall  to  pieces, 
Before  I  can  plead  mine. 

Peri.  1  am  bruised     -     -     - 

Omnes.  Justice!  justice! 

Cr/«r.    Forbear  these   clamours,  you   shall  all  be 
And,  to  contirm  1  am  no  partial  judge,  heard: 

By  lottery  decide  it*;  here's  no  favour. 

Whose  bill  is  first,  Lafort  J       [^The  names  are  drawn, 

Lgf.  'Tis  Cleremond's. 

Char.  1  he  sec«nd  ? 
aj'.  Perigot's  ;  the  third,  Novall's. 

Nov.  Our  cases  are  both  lamentable,  tutor. 


*  Hy  \oXtvvy  decide  if ;'  By  drawini;  lots.   So  Shakspeare: 
"   Let  lii>:li-sitt'(l  t)iauiiy  raniif  on. 
Till  each  iiiaii  <iw^  by  tottery."    Juliua  Cceaar. 
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Peri.  And  I  am  glad  they  shall  be  heard  together; 
We  cannot  stand  asunder. 

Char.  What's  the  last  ? 

Laf.  The  injur'd  lady  Bellisant's. 

Char.  To  the  first,  then ;  and  so  proceed  in  order. 

Phil.  Stand  to  the  bar.  [Cler.  comes  forward. 

Leon.  Speak,  Cleremond,  thy  grief,  as  I  will  mine. 

Peri.  A  confident  little  pleader  !  were  I  in  case, 
I  would  give  her  a  double  fee. 

Nov.  So  would  I,  tutor. 

Off.  Silence  !  silence  ! 

Cler.  Should  I  rise  up  to  plead  my  innocence. 
Though,  with  the  favour  of  the  court,  I  stood 
Acquitted  to  the  world,  yea,  though  the  wounds 
Of  my  dead  friend,  Cwliich,  like  so  many  mouths 
With  bloody  tongues,  cry  out  aloud  against  me,) 
By  your  authority,  were  closed  ;  yet  here, 
A  not  to  be  corrupted  judge,  my  conscience. 
Would  not  alone  condemn  me,  but  inflict 
Such  lingering  tortures  on  me,  as  the  hangman, 
Though  witty  in  his  malice,  could  not  equal. 
I  therefore  do  confess  a  guilty  cause, 
Touching  the  fact,  and,  uncompell'd,  acknowledge 
Myself  the  instrument  of  a  crime  the  sun, 
Hiding  his  face  in  a  thick  mask  of  clouds, 
As  frighted  with  the  horror,  durst  not  look  on. 
But  if  your  laws  with  greater  rigour  punish 
Such  as  invent  a  mischief,  than  the  organs 
By  whom  'tis  put  in  act,  (they  truly  being 
The  first  great  wheels  by  which  the  lesser  move,) 
Then  stand  forth  Leonora ;  and  I'll  prove 
The  white  robe  of  my  innocence  tainted  with 
But  one  black  spot  of  guilt,  and  even  that  one 
By  thy  hand  cast  on  me  ;  but  thine,  died  o'er. 
Ten  times  in-grain  in  hell's  most  ugly  colours. 

Leon.  The  fellow  is  distracted  :  see  how  he  raves  ! 
Now  as  1  live,  if  detestation  of 
His  baseness  wouli  but  give  me  leave,  I  should 
Begin  to  pity  him. 

Cler.  Frontless  impudt^nce. 
And  not  to  be  replied  to  !   Sir,  to  you. 
And  these  subordinate  ministers  of  yourself, 
I  turn  my  speech  :  to  her  I  do  repent 
I  e'er  vouchsafed  a  syllable.     My  birth* 
Was  noble  as  'tis  ancient,  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  arrogance,  to  say  my  father's  care. 
With  curiousness  and  cost,  did  train  me  up 
In  all  those  liberal  qualities  that  commend 
A  gentleman:  and  when  the  tender  dowJi 
t^pon  my  chin  told  me  I  was  a  man, 
I  came  to  court ;  there  youth,  ease,  and  example, 

3hj  birth 


Was  noble  as  'tis  ancient,  &c.]  Sir  H.  Herbert  (for 
Mr.  Malone  supposes  lliis  to  be  the  presi  iratioii  copy,  and 
to  have  remained  in  his  hands),  has  taken  several  liberties 
with  this  play.  In  some  places,  where  the  expressions 
appeared  too  tree,  he  has  drawn  his  pen  tlrougli  them  ; 
in  others,  he  has  struck  out  lines,  under  ihe  idea,  perhaps] 
of  compressin;^  the  >ense,  kindly  siippiying  a  r.ounecting 
word  or  two  from  liis  ov.n  stores;  and  in  others,  he 
been  content  with  including  ihe  objectionable  passages 
between  brackets.  In  the  latter  there  is  not  nnich  harm, 
but  the  former  is  a  son  evil:  for  as  I  do  not  deem  very 
highly  of  Sir  Henry's  taste,  nor  indtetl  of  his  judgment,  the 
endeavours  to  recover  the  genuine  text  from  the  blot  spread 
over  it,  has  been  attended  with  a  very  confiderablc  degree 
of  trout)!.*;  it  ha",  however,  been  generally  successful. 

If  I  thought  that  innovatiotis,  ha/.irded  without  knowled'^e 
to  direct  them,  could  be  objects  of  curiosity,  1  would  j/ive 
the  reader  tltis  speech  as  it  stands  in  the  tiew  ver^ioti : — but 
it  is  not  worih  his  care.  iSO.i.  Subsecpu  nt  iuvestigaiion 
enabled  Mr.  Gitford,  by  comparing  the  MS.  wi'.h  the  reco- 
vered corrected  copy  of  the  Duhe  of  Milan,  to  ascertain  tiiat 
the  kand-writinj;  of  this  play  was  Mas.^inj'.er's. 


First  made  me  feel  the  pleasing  pains  of  love : 
And  there  I  saw  this  woman  ;  saw,  and  loved  her 
With  more  than  common  ardour;  for  that  deity, 
(Such  our  aflfection  makes  him,)  whose  dread  power 

-  -     -     -     the  choicest  arrow,  headed  with 
Not  loose  but  loyal  flames,  which  aim'd  at  me 
Who  came  with  greedy  haste  to  meet  the  shaft, 

-  -     -     -ng,  that  my  captive  heart  was  made 
--------     Love's  divine  artillery, 

-  -     -     -     preserved     -     -     -     no  relation. 
But  the  shot  made  at  her  was  not,  like  mine. 
Of  gold,  nor  of  pale  lead  tha*  breeds  disdain; 
Cupid  himself  disclaims  it:  I  think  rather. 
As  by  the  sequel  'twill  appear,  some  fury 

From  burning  Acheron  snatch'd  a  sulphur  brand, 
Ihat  smoak'd  with  hate,  the  parent  of  red  murder. 
And  threw  it  in  her  bosom.     Pardon  me, 
Though  I  dwell  long  upon  the  cause  that  did 
Produce  such  dire  effects  ;  and,  to  omit. 
For  your  much  patience'  sake,  the  cunning  trap 
In  which  she  caught  me,  and,  with  horrid  oaths. 
Embark 'd  me  in  a  sea  of  human  blood, 
I  come  to  the  last  scene • 

Leon.  'Tis  time  ;  for  this 
Grows  stale  and  tedious. 

Cler.  When,  1  say,  she  had, 
To  satisfy  her  fell  rage,  as  a  penance. 
Forced  me  to  this  black  deed,  her  vow,  too,  given. 
That  I  should  marry  her,  and  she  conceal  me  ; 
When  to  her  view  I  brought  the  slaughter'd  body 
Of  my  dear  friend,  and  labour'd  with  my  tears 
To  stir  compunction  in  her,  aided  too 
By  the  sad  object,  which  might  witness  for  me, 
At  what  an  over-rat^e  I  had  made  purchase 
Of  her  long-wish'd  embraces  ;  then,  great  sir,— • 
But  that  I  had  a  mother,  and  there  may  be 
Some  two  or  three  of  her  -     -     -  sex  less  faulty, 
I  should  affirm  slie  was  the  perfect  image 
Of  the  devil,  her  tutor,  that  had  left  hell  empty 
To  dwell  in  wicked  woman. 

Leon.  Do  ;  rail  on. 

Cler.  For  not  alone  she  gloried  in  my  sufferings. 
Forswore  what  she  had  vow'd.  refused  to  touch  me. 
Much  le.is  to  comfort  me,  or  give  me  harbour ; 
But,  instantly,  ere  I  could  recollect 
My  scatter'd  sense,  betray 'd  me  to  your  justice. 
Which  I  submit  to  ;  hoping,  in  your  wisdom, 
That  as,  in  me,  you  lop  a  limb  of  murder, 
You  will,  in  her,  grub  uj)  the  root.  I  have  said,  sir. 

Leon.  Much,  I  confess,  butmuch  to  little  purpose. 
And  though,  with  your  rhetorical  flourishes, 
You  strive  to  gild  a  rotten  cause,  the  touch 
Of  reason,  fortified  by  truth,  deliver'd 
From  my  unletter'd  tongue,  shall  shew  it  dust ; 
And  so  to  be  contemn'd  ;  you  have  trimm'd  up 
All  your  deservings,  should  1  grant  them  such. 
With  more  care  than  a  maiden  of  threescore 
Does  hide  her  wrinkles,  which,  if  she  encounter 
The  rain,  the  wind,  or  sun,  the  paint  wash'd  ofiT, 
Are  to  dim  eyes  discover'il.     I  forbear 
The  application,  and  in  a  plain  style 
Come  roundly  to  the  matter,     'lis  confess'd. 
This  pretty,  handsome,  gentleman,  (for  thieves 
Led  to  the  gallows  ar*i  held  proper  men. 
And  so  I  now  will  call  him,)  would  needs  make  me 
The  mistress  of  his  thoughts;  nor  did  1  scorn. 
For  truth  is  truth,  to  grace  liim  as  a  servant. 
Nay,  he  took  pretty  v/ays  to  win  me  too, 
For  a  court  novice;  every  year  I  was 
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His  Valentine,  and  in  an  anagram, 

My  name  worn  in  his  hat ;  he  made  me  banquets, 

As  if  lie  thought  that  ladies,  like  to  flies, 

Were  to  be  caught  with  sweetmeats  ;  quarrell'd  with 

Mv  tailor,  if  mv  gown  were  not  the  first 

Of  that  edition  ;  beat  my  shoemaker, 

If  the  least  wrinkle  on  my  fool  appear'd. 

As  wronging  the  proportion;  and,  in  time, 

Grew  bohler,  usher'd  me  to  masks,  and  -     -     - 

Or  else  paid  him  that  wrote  them  ;  -     -     - 

With  such  a  deal  of  p-     -     -     -     -     - 

And  of  good  rank,  are  taken  with  such  gambols; 
In  a  word,  I  was  so ;  and  a  solemn  contract 
Did  pass  betwixt  us  ;  and  the  day  appointed, 
That  should  make  our  embraces  warrantable. 
And  lawful  to  the  world  :  all  things  so  carried, 
As  he  meant  nought  but  honourable  love. 

Char.  A  pretty  method. 

Phil.  Quaintly,  too,  deliver'd.  [g^^ve  proof 

Leon.  But,  when  he   thought  me    sure,    he    then 
Tliiit  foul  lust  lurk'd  in  the  fair  shape  of  love; 
For  valuing  neither  laws  divine  nor  human. 
His  credit,  nor  my  fame,  with  violence  born 
On  black-sail'd  wings  of  loose  and  base  desires. 
As  if  his  natural  parts  had  quite  forsook  him, 
And  that  the  pleasures  of  the  marriage  bed 
\Vere  to  be  reap'd  with  no  more  ceremony 
Than  brute  beasts  couple, — I  yet  blush  to  speak  it, 
He  tempted  me  to  yield  my  honour  up 
To  his  libidinous  twines  ;  and,  like  an  atheist, 
Scoff 'd  at  the  form  and  orders  of  the  church  ; 
Nor  ended  so,  but,  being  by  me  reproved, 
He  offer 'd  violence,  but  was  prevented. 

Char.  Note,  a  sudden  change. 

Laf    'Twas  foul  in  Cleremond. 

Lecyn.  I,  burning  then  with  a  most  virtuous  anger, 
Razed  from  my  heart  the  memory  of  his  name. 
Reviled,  and  spit  at  him;  and  knew,  'twas  justice 
'1  hat  I  should  take  those  deities  he  scorn'd. 
Hymen  and  Cupid,  into  my  |)rotection. 
And  be  the  instrument  of  their  revenge  : 
And  so  I  cast  him  off,  scorn'd  his  submission, 
His  poor  and  childish  whinings,  wjU'd  my  servants 
To  shut  my  gates  against  him  :  but,  when  neither 
Disdain,  hate,  nor  contempt,  could  free  me  from 
His  loathsome  importunities,  (and  fired  too 
To  wreak  mine  injured  honour,)  1  took  gladly 
Advantage  of  his  execrable  oaths 
To  undergo  what  penance  I  enjoin'd  him  ; 
Then,  to  the  terror  of  all  future  ribalds. 
That  make  no  difference  between  love  and  lust, 
Imposed  this  task  upon  him.     1  have  said,  too  : 
Now,  when  you  please,  a  censure. 

Char.  She  has  put 
The  judges  to  their  whisper.  [tutor? 

Noo.  What  do  you  think  of  these  proceedings, 

Peri.  The  truth  is, 
I  like  not  the  severity  of  the  court ; 
Would  I  were  quit,  and  in  an  hospital, 
I  could  let  fall  my  suit ! 

Nov.  'Tis  still  your  counsel. 

Char.  We  are  resolved,  and  with  an  equal  hand 
Will  hold  the  scale  of  justice  ;  pity  shall  not 
Rob  us  of  strength  and  will  to  draw  her  sword, 
Nor  passion  transport  us  :  let  a  priest 
And  headsman  be  in  readiness  ;  — do  you  start 
To  hear  them  named  1  Some  little  pause  we  grant 

you, 
'J  e  tako  examination  of  yourselves. 
What  either  of  you  have  deserved,  and  why 


These  instruments  of  our  power  are  now  thought 
useful  : 

You  shall  hear  more,  anon. • 

Cler.  I  like  not  this. 
I.eon.  A  dreadful  preparation  !   I  confess 
It  shakes  my  confidence. 

Clariii.  I  presumed  this  court 
Had  been  in  sport  erected  ;  but  now  find, 
With  sorrow  to  the  strongest  hopes  I  built  on, 
That  'tis  not  safe  to  be  the  subject  of 
The      -     -     -     of  kings, 

(  New  Speaker)  To  tl)e  second  cause. 
!,«/".  -     -     -     Perigot's. 
Nov.  Nav,  take  me  along  too  ; 
And,  since  that  our  complaints  differ  not  much, 
Dispatch  us  both  together.     I  accuse 
This  devilish  doctor. 

Peri.  1  this  wicked  lord. 
Nov.  'Tis  known  I  was  an  able,  lusty  man. 
Fit  to  get  soldiers  to  serve  my  king 
And  country  in  the  wars  ;  and  howsoever 
'Tis  said  I  am  not  valiant  of  myself, 
I  was  a  striker,  one  that  could  strike  home  too; 
And  never  did  beget  a  girl,  though  drunk. 
To  make  this  good,  I  could  produce  brave  boys, 
That  others  father,  twigs  of  mine  own  grafting, 
That  loved  a  drum  at  four,  and  ere  full  ten. 
Fought  battles  for  the  parish  they  were  born  in : 
And  such  by-blows,  old  stories  say,  still  proved 
Fortunate  captains  :  now  whereas  in  justice, 
I  should  have  had  a  pension  from  the  state 
For  my  good  service,  this  ungrateful  doctor, 
Having  no  ciiild,  and  never  like  to  have  one, 
Jiecause  in  pity  to  his  barrenness, 
I  plotted  how  to  help  him  to  an  heir. 
Has,  with  a  drench,  so  far  disabled  me, 
That  the  great  Turk  may  trust  me  with  his  virgins. 
And  never  use  a  surgeon.     Now  consider, 
If  this  be  not  hard  measure,  and  a  wrong  to 
Little  Dan  Cupid,  if  he  be  the  god 
Of  coupling,  as  'tis  said  ;  and  will  undo, 
If  you  give  way  to  this,  all  younger  brothers 
That  carry  their  revenue  in  their  breeches. 
Have  I  not  nick'd  it,  tutor  ? 

Peri.  To  a  hair,  boy  : 
Our  bills  shall  pass,  ne'er  fear  it.     For  my  case. 
It  is  the  same,  sir  ;  my  intent  as  noble 
As  was  my  pupil's. 

Cham.  Plead  it  not  again,  then  : 
It  takes  much  from  the  dignity  of  the  court 
But  to  give  audience  to  such  things  as  these. 
That  do  in  their  defence,  condemn  themselves, 
And  need  not  an  accuser.     To  be  short,  sir. 
And  in  a  language  as  far  from  obsceneness. 
As  the  foul  cause  will  give  me  leave,  be  pleased 
To  know  thus  much  :  This  hungry  pair  of  flesh-flies 
And  most  inseparable  pair  of  coxcombs. 
Though  born  of  divers  mothers,  twins  in  baseness. 
Were  frequent  at  my  table,  had  free  welcome. 
And  entertainment  fit  for  better  men  ; 
In  the  return  of  which,  this  thankful  monsieur 
Tempted  my  wife,  seduced  her,  at  the  least 
To  him  it  did  appear  so  ;  which  discover'd, 
And  with  what  ti'eacheries  he  did  abuse 
My  bounties,  treading  underneath  his  feet 
All  due  respect  of  hospitable  rights. 
Or  the  honour  of  my  family  ;  thougii  the  intent 
Deserved  a  stab,  and  at  the  holy  altar, 
I  borrow'd  so  much  of  your  power  to  right  me. 
As  to  make  him  caper. 
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Din    For  this  p^allant,  sir, 
I  do  confess  1  cool'd  him,  spoil'd  his  ramhling; 
Would  all  such  as  delight  in  it,  were  served  >o ! 
And  ."-ince  you  are  acquainted  uilh  the  motives 
That  did  induce  me  to  it,  I  forbear 
A  needless  repetition. 

Chun.  'Tis  not  worth  it. 
The  criminal  judge  is  fitter  to  talce     -     -     - 
Of  pleas  of  this  base  nature,     lie     -     -     -     - 
An  injured  lady,  for  whose  wrong     -     -     -     - 
I  see  the  statue  of  tlie  gud  of  love 
Drop  down  tears  of  compassion,  his  sad  mother, 
And  fair-cheek'd  Graces,  that  attend  on  her, 
Weeping  for  company,  as  if  that  all 
The  ornaments  upon  the  Pa])hian  shrine 
Were,  with  one  gripe,  i)v  sacrilegious  hands, 
Torn  from  the  holy  altar:   'tis  a  cause,  sir, 
That  justly  niav  exact  your  best  attention  ; 
Which  if  you  truly  understand  and  censure, 
You  not  alone  shall  right  the  present  limes. 
But  bind  posterity  to  be  your  debtor. 
Stand  forth,  dear  madam  : — 

[BeHlsant  comes  foncard. 
Look  upon  ihis  face, 
Examine  every  feature  and  proportion, 
And  you  with  me  must  grant,  this  rare  piece  finish 'd, 
Nature,  despairing  e'er  to  make  the  like, 
Brake  suddenly  the  mould  in  which  'twas  fashion  \1. 
Yet,  to  increase  your  pity,  and  call  on 
Your  justice  with  severity,  this  fair  outside 
Was  but  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Think,  then,  what  punishment  he  must  deserve, 
And  justly  suffer,  that  could  arm  his  heart 
With  such  impenetrable  flinty  hardness, 
To  injure  so  much  sweetness. 

Clarin.  I  must  stand 
The  fury  of  this  tempest,  which  already 
Sings  in  my  ears. 

Bell.  Great  sir,  the  too  much  praise 
This  lord,  my  guardian  once,  has  shower'd  uponme, 
Could  not  but  spring  up  bluslies  in  my  cheeks. 
If  grief  had  left  me  blood  enotigli  to  speak 
iNiy  humble  modesty  r  and  so  far  1  am 
From  being  litigious,  that  though  I  were  robb'd 
Of  my  whole  estate,  provided  mv  fair  name 
Had  been  un wounded,  I  had  now  been  silent. 
But  since  the  wrongs  I  undergo,  if  smother'd, 
Would  injure  our  whole  sex.  1  must  lav  by 
My  native  bashfulness,  and  put  on  boldness, 
Fit  to  encounter  with  the  impudence 
Of  this  bad  man,  that  from  his  birth  ha'h  been 
So  far  from  nourishing  an  honest  thought. 
That  the  abuse  of  virgins  was  his  study. 
And  daily  practice.     His  forsaking  ot' 
His  wife,  distressed  Beaupre ;  his  lewd  wager 
With  these,  companions  like  himself,  to  abuse  me  j 
His  desperate  resolution,  in  my  presence. 
To  be  his  own  assassin  ;  to  prevent  which, 
Foolish  compassion  forced  me  to  surrender 
The  life  of  life,  my  honour,  I  pass  over  : 
I'll  only  touch  his  foul  ingratitude. 
To  scourge  which  monster,  if  your  laws  provide  not 
A  punishment  with  rigour,  they  are  useless  : 
Or  if  the  sword,  the  gallows,  or  the  wheel. 
Be  due  to  such  as  spoil  us  of  our  goods ; 
Perillus'  brazen  bull,  the  English  rack. 
The  German  pincers,  or  the  Scotch  oiTd  boots, 
Though  join'd  together,  yet  come  short  of  tortu'-e. 
To  their  full  merit,  those  accursed  wretches, 
That  steal  our  reputations  and  good  names, 


As  this  base  villain  has  done  mine: — Forgive  me, 
If  rage  pr.ivoke  me  to  uncivil  language  ; 
The  cause  requires  it.     Was  it  not  enough 
That,  to  preserve  thy  life,  I  lost  my  honour, 

-  -     -     -     in  recompense  of  such  a  gift 

-  -     -     -     -     publish  it  to  my  disgrace  ? 

-  -     -     -     -     -     whose  means,  unfortunate  I, 
Whom,  but  of  late,  the  city,  nay  all  France, 
Durst  bring  in  opposition  for  chaste  life. 

With  any  woman  in  the  Christian  world, 
Am  now  become  a  by-word  and  a  scorn. 
In  mine  own  country. 

Char.  As  I  live,  she  moves  me. 
Is  this  true,  Clarindore  ? 

A  ov.  Oh  !   'tis  very  true,  sir  ; 
He  bragg'd  of  it  to  me. 

Peri.  And  me: 
Nay,  since  we  must  be  censured,  we'll  give  evidence 
'Tis  comfort  to  have  fellows  in  affliction  : 
You  shall  not  'scape,  fine  monsieur. 

Clarin    Peace,  vou  dog-bolts  ! 
Sir,  I  address  mvself  to  you,  and  hope 
You  have  preserved  one  ear  for  mv  defence. 
The  other  freely  given  to  njy  accuser: 
This  !ad\ ,  that  complains  of  injury, 
If  slie  have  any,  was  herself  the  cause 
Thnt  brought  it  to  her  ;  for  being  young,  and  rich, 
And  fair  too,  as  vou  see,  and  from  tiiat  jiroud, 
She  boasted  of  her  strength,  as  if  it  were  not 
In  the  j)ower  of  love  to  undermine  the  fort 
On  which  her  chastity  was  s'rongly  raised : 
I,  that  was  bred  a  courtier,  and  served 
Almost  mv  whole  life  under  Cupid's  ensigns. 
Could  not,  in  justice,  but  interpret  this 
As  an  affront  to  the  great  god  of  love. 
And  all  his  followers,  if  she  were  not  brought 
To  due  obedience  :   these  strong  reasons,  sir, 
INIade  me  to  undertake  her.     How  I  woo'd 
Or  Mhat  1  swore,  it  skills*  not ;  (since  'tis  said. 
And  truly,  Jupiter  and  Venus  smile 
At  lovers'  perjuries  ;)  to  be  brief,  she  yielded. 
And  I  enjoy'd  her  :   if  this  be  a  crime, 
And  all  such  as  offend  this  pleasant  way 
Are  to  be  punish'd,  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
Few  followers  in  the  court :  you  are  young  yourself 

sir. 
And  what  would  you  in  such  a  cause  ? • 

Luf.  Forbear. 

Phil.   You  aie  rude  and  insolent. 

Clarin.   Good  words,  gentle  judges. 
1  have  no  oil'd  tongue ;  and  I  hope  ray  bluntness 
Will  not  offend. 

Char.   But  did  you  boast  your  conquest 
Got  on  this  lady  ? 

Clarin.  After  victory  ; 
A  little  glory  in  a  soldier's  mouth 
Is  not  unconiely  ;  love  being  a  kind  of  war  too  : 
And  what  I  did  achieve,  was  full  of  labour 
As  his  that  wins  strong  towns,  and  merits  triumphs 
I  ihouglit  it  could  not  but  take  from  my  lionour, 
(Besides  the  wager  of  three  thousand  crowns 
i\lade  sure  by  her  confession  of  my  service,) 
If  it  had  been  conceal'd. 

Char.  Who  would  have  thought 
That  such  an  impudence  could  e'er  have  harbour 
In  the  heart  of  any  gentleman?  In  this. 
Thou  dost  degrade  thyself  of  all  the  honours 
Thy  ancestors  left  thee,  and,  in  thy  base  nature, 

•  Jt  skills  nor;]  It  tigmfita  not. 


Scene  I.] 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  LOVE. 


m 


'Tis  too  apparent  that  thou  art  a  peasant. 

Boast  of  a  lady's  favours  !  this  confirins 

T  hou  art  the  captain  of  tliat     -     -     -     - 

'J  Irat  gflory  in  their  sins,  ai.d     -     -     -     - 

\\'ith  name  of  coiirt.-hip  ;   such  as  dare  bely 

Great  women's  bounties,  and,  repulsed  and  scorn'd, 

Commit  adultery  with  their  good  names, 

And  never  touch  their  persons.     I  aia  sorry, 

For  your  sake,  madam,  that  I  cannot  make 

Such  reparation  for  you  in  your  honour 

As  I  desire  ;  for,  if  I  should  compel  him 

To  marry  you,  it  were  to  him  a  blessing', 

To  you  a  punishment ;  he  being  so  unworthy  : 

I  therefore  do  resign  my  place  to  you  ; 

Be  your  own  judge  •,  whate'er  vou  shall  determine, 

By  my  crown.  I'll  see  perform'd. 

Cluriii.  I  am  in  a  fine  case, 
To  stand  at  a  woman's  mercy. 

Bell.  Then  thus,  sir  : 
I  am  not  bloody,  nor  bent  to  revenge  ; 
And  study  his  amendment,  not  his  ruin  : 
Yet,  since  you  have  given  up  your  power  to  me, 
For  punishment,  I  do  enjoin  him  to 
Marry  this  Moor. 

Clarin.  A  devil !  hang  me  rather. 
Char.  It  is  not  to  be  alter'd.  0 

Clarin.  This  is  cruelty 
Beyond  expression     -     -     -     -     I  have  a  wife. 
Cham.  Ay,  too  good  for  thee.     View  her  well, 
And  then,  this  varnish  from  her  face  wash'd  off, 
Thou  shalt  find  Beaupre. 
Clarin.   Beaupre  ! 
Bell.  Yes,  his  wife,  sir, 
But  long  by  him  with  violence  cast  off: 
And  in  this  shape  she  served  me ;  all  my  studies 
Aiming  to  make  a  fair  atonement  for  her, 
To  which  your  majesty  may  now  constrain  him. 

Clarin.  It  needs  not ;  I  receive  her,  and  ask  pardon 
Of  her  and  you. 

Bell.  On  both  our  parts  'tis  granted. 
This  was  your  bedfellow,  and  fill'd  your  arms. 
When  vou  thought  you  embraced  me ;  I  am  yet 
A  virgin  ;  nor  had  ever  given  consent, 
In  my  chaste  house,  to  such  a  wanton  passage. 
But  that  I  knew  that  her  desires  were  lawful. 
But  now  no  more  of  personated  passion  : 
This  is  the  man  I  loved,  [pointing  to  the  ftj'er.]  that 

I  loved  truly. 
However  I  dissembled  ;  and  with  him 
Dies  all  affection  in  me.     So,  great  sir, 
Resume  your  seat. 

Char.  An  unexpected  issue, 
Which  I  rejoice  in  ;  would  'twere  in  our  power 


To  give  a  period  to  the  rest,  like  this, 
And  spare  our  heavy  censure  !  but  the  death 
Of  good  Montrose  forbids  it.     Cleremond, 
'i  hou  instantly  shall  marry  Leonora  ; 
Which  done,  as  suddenly  thy  head  cut  off. 
And  corpse  interr'd,  upon  thy  grave  I'll  build 
A  room  of  eight  feet  square,  in  which  this  lady. 
For  punishment  of  her  cruelty,  shall  die 
An  anchoress. 

Leon.  I  do  repent,  and  rather 
Will  marry  him,  and  forgive  him. 

Clarin.   Bind  her  to 
Her  word,  great  sir  ;  Montrose  lives ;  this  a  plot 
To  catch  this  obstinate  lady. 

Leoji.  I  am  glad 
To  be  so  cheated. 

•  Mont,  [rises from  the  bier."]     -     -     -  lady, 
-------     deceived;  do  not  repent 

^'our  good  opinion  of  me  when  thought  dead. 
Nor  let  not  my  neglect  to  wait  upon  you, 
('onsidering  what  a  business  of  import 
Diverted  me,  be  thought  unpardonable. 

Bell.  For  my  part  'tis  forgiven  ;  and  thus  I  seal 

Char.  Nor  are  we  averse 
To  your  desires  ;  may  you  live  long  and  happy  F 

Nov.  ;Mercy  to  us,  great  sir. 

Peri.  ^Ve  will  become 
Ch  iste  and  reformed  men. 

Cham,  and  Din.  We  both  are  suitors. 
On  this  submission,  for  your  pardon,  sir. 

Char.  Which  we  in  part  will  grant;  but,  to  deter 
Others,  by  their  example,  from  pursuino- 
Unlawful  lusts,  that  think  aduU'ery 
A  sport  to  be  oft  practised  ;  fix  on  them 
Two  satyrs'  heads  ;  and  so,  in  capital  letters 
Their  foul  intents  writ  on  their  breasts,  we'll  have 

them 
Led  thrice  through  Paris  ;  then,  at  the  court  gate 
To  stand  three  hours,  where  Clarindore  shall  make 
His  recantation  for  the  injury 
Done  to  the  Lady  Bellisant ;  and  read 
A  sharp  invective,  ending  with  a  curse 
Against  all  such  as  boast  of  ladies'  favours  : 
WHiich  done,  both  truly  penitent,  my  doctor 
Shall  use  his  best  art  to  restore  your  strength. 
And  render  Perigot  a  perfect  man. 
So  break  we  up  Love's  Parliament,  whichi,  we  hope, 
Being  for  mirih  intended,  shall  not  meet  with 
An  ill  construction  ;  and  if  then,  fair  ladies*, 
You  please  to  approve  it,  we  hope  you'll  invite 
Your  friends  to  see  it  often  with  delight. 

[Exeuuti. 


•  fair  ladies]  Afivr  this  the 

manuscript  adds,  "  and  gracious  spectators,"  >vl)icli,  as  a 
foolish  interpolation,  1  have  dropped. 

t  This  is  a  beauiiinl  fragment,  and  is  every  where  strongly 
marked  with  M^ssinger'.*  manner;  the  s;iiiie  natural  flow  oi 
poeiry,  the  same  unforced  structure  of  his  lines,  and  easy 
fal.  of  period  :  the  same  fond  use  of  mythology  ;  and,  wiiat 
is  more  ct)nvinring  than  all  the  rest,  tlie  same  intimate  and 
habitual  reftience  t<>  his  own  thoughts  and  expiessions  else- 
where. I  wish  it  could  be  added  tliat  there  are  n^  unrksof 
licenlionsness :  the  only  consolation  for  the  uneasiness  occa- 
sioned by  it  is,  that  proper  punishments  are  at  last  inflicted 
on  tlie  ottenders;  and  we  hail  the  moral,  which  aims  at  the 
6uppres>ion  of  "  unlawful  lusts." 

As  to  the  history  connected  with  it,  it  is  very  slender: 
Charles  talks  of  his  conquests  in  Italy  ;  but  his  chief  business 
is  to  decree  "  the  Parliament  of  Love."  After  this  he  disap 


pears,  and  various  gallantries  take  place,  which  are  only 
n.tant  to  create  employment  for  the  court,  and  arc  adjudged 
by  him  in  the  last  act. 

Tlie  principal  point  of  curiosity  is  the  chivakous  institution 
of  courts,  where  "  disdained  lovers"  and  "  wronged  ladies" 
might  seek  redress  of  amorous  grievances.  And  this  is 
already  enquired  into  by  the  Editor. 

The  characters  are  lively  and  amusing;  but  in  Moutrose 
it  seems  to  have  been  Massinger's  intention  to  describe  the 
united  force  of  love  and  friendship.  He  is  both  lofty  and 
tender,  and  possesses  a  sort  of  unconscious  greatness,  which 
shews  itself  in  disinterested  and  magnanimous  actions  rather 
than  in  words.  We  tremble  for  him  Ln  the  conversation 
preceding  the  combat  with  Cleremond,  and  are  at  length 
made  happy  with  the  success  of  the  device  which  induce* 
the  reluctant  Bellisant  to  coafess  her  kvs.     Dx.  iREL-tNO. 


THE    ROMAN    ACTOR. 

The  Roman  Actor.]  This  Tragedy  was  licensed  by  Sir  H.  Herbert,  October  lltb,  1626,  and  giv^en  tc 
the  press  in  1629. 

The  plot  is  founded  on  the  life  of  Domitian,  as  recorded  by  Suetonius,  Dio,  and  others.  Coxeter  and 
Mr.  M.  Mason  say  that  the  poet  has  been  very  true  to  history ;  but  they  say  it,  as  usual,  without  know- 
ledge :  he  has,  as  in  The  Duke  of  Milan,  adopted  a  few  leading  circumstances,  and  had  recourse  to  his  in- 
vention  for  tlie  rest. 

This  Play  was  successful  in  the  representation  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  well  received  by  the  critics  of 
those  times,  since  it  is  preceded  by  commendatory  copies  of  verses  from  Ford,  Harvey,  May,  Taylor,  and 
others.  Taylor,  an  admirable  actor,  who  played  the  part  of  Paris,  calls  it  "  the  best  of  manv  good,"  and 
Massinger  himself  declares  that  "  he  ever  held  it  as  the  most  perfect  birth  of  his  Minerva*."  The  judgment 
of  an  author  is  not  always  to  be  taken  upon  his  own  works.  He  has  his  partialities  and  his  prejudices,  and, 
like  other  parents,  sees  beauties  which  are  not  immediately  apparent  to  an  indifferent  spectator.  The  Roman 
Actor,  though  a  very  excellent  piece,  will  scarcely  be  ranked  at  this  day  above  The  Unnatural  Combat,  The 
Duke  of  Milan,  or  The  Bondman. 

This  Tragedy  was  revived  by  Betterton,  who  took  for  J^imself  the  part  of  Paris,  in  which  he  was  highly 
celebrated.  It  was  again  brought  on  the  stage,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  in  1722,  but  I  know  not 
with  what  success.  The  old  title  page  says,  that  it  had  been  "  divers  times  acted,  with  good  allowance,  at 
the  private  Play-house  in  the  Black  Friars,  by  the  King's  Majesty's  servants." 


TO    MY    MUCH    HONOURED    AND    MOST   TRUE    TBIENDS, 

SIR  PHILIP  KNYVET,  KNT.  k  BART. 

I 

AND   TO 

Sill  THOMAS  JEAY,  KNT. 

AND 

THOMAS   BELLINGHAM,    ESQ. 

OF  NEWTIMBER,  IN  SUSSEX. 

How  much  I  acknowledge  myself  bound  for  your  so  many,  and  extraordinary  favours  conferred  jpon  me, 
as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  posterity  shall  take  notice  ;  I  were  most  imworthy  of  such  noble  friends,  if  I 
should  not,  with  all  thankfulness,  profess  and  own  them.  In  the  composition  of  this  Tragedy  you  were  my 
only  supporters,  and  it  being  now  by  your  principal  encouragement  to  be  turned  into  the  world,  it  cannot 
walk  safer  than  under  your  protection.  It  hath  been  happy  in  the  suffrage  of  some  learned  and  judicious 
gentlemen  when  it  was  presented,  nor  shall  they  find  cause,  I  hope,  in  the  perusal,  to  repent  them  of  their 
good  opinion  of  it.  If  the  gravity  and  height  of  the  subject  distaste  such  as  are  only  affected  with  jigs  and 
ribaldry,  (as  I  presume  it  will,)  their  condemnation  of  me  and  my  poem  can  no  way  offend  me  :  my  reason 
teaching  me,  such  malicious  and  ignorant  detractors  deserve  rather  contempt  than  satisfaction.  1  ever  held 
it  the  most  perfect  birth  of  my  Minerva  ;  and  theiufore  in  justice  offer  it  to  those  that  have  best  deserved  of 
me  ;  who,  1  hope,  in  their  courteous  acce^)tance  will  render  it  worth  their  receiving,  and  ever,  in  their 
gentle  construction  of  my  imperfections,  believe  they  may  at  their  pleasure  dispose  of  him,  that  is  wholly 
and  sincerely 

Devoted  to  their  service, 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


•  Too  much  itress  has  been  laid  on  this  expression:  it  is  proper,  in  adverting  to  it, to  consider  how  few  dramatic  pie 
Massinger  had  produced,  when  it  was  used 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON^::. 


DOMITIANUS  C^SAn, 

Paris,  the  Roman  Actor, 
^Elius  Lamia, 


^AMIA,  '\ 

Junius  IIusticus,    f 


senators. 


Palphurius  Suea, 
FuixiNius,  } 

Parthenius,  Cx.skrs  freed  man, 
Aretinus.  C-tsAn's  spy, 
SiEPHANOSt,  DoyiniLLA^s freedmnn, 

^SOPUS.   J     , 

,  5  via  vers 

Latinus.J'^    ^ 

AscLETARio,  an  astrologer. 


Actors'  Xatnes. 
J.  Low  in*. 
J.  Tavlor. 
T.  Pollard. 
Rob.  Ben  field. 
W.  Patricke. 

R.  Sharpe. 
E.  Svvanstone. 

R.  Robinson. 
C.  Greville. 


Actors'  Xamet. 


Pint. ARGUS,  a  rich  miser;  father  to 

Partueniu8, 

Sejeius,      , 

T-  I  conspirators, 

DoMiTiA,  xvij'e  of  iEi.ius  Lamia, 
DoyuTiLLA, coiisin-germnn  to  CItsar. 
Julia,  daughter  of'l'uvs, 
C/EMs,  V^espasian's  concubine, 
A  Lady. 

Tribuiies,  Lictors,  Centurions.  Soldiers,   Hangmen, 
Servants,  Captives. 


A.  Smith, 
G.  Vernont. 
J.  Horne:^. 
J.  Tompson. 
J.  Hunnieman. 
W.  Trio:oe. 
A.  Gouoh. 


SCENE,  Rome. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — The   Theatre.      Enter  Paris,  Latinus, 
and  ^sopus. 

JEsop.  What  do  we  act  to-day  ? 

hat.  Agave's  Frenzy 
With  Penthrus'  Bloody  End. 

Par.  It  skills  not  what<5  ; 
The  times  are  dull,  and  all  that  we  receive 
Will  hardlv  satisfy  the  day's  expense. 
The  Greeks,  to  wlioin  we  owe  the  first  invention 
Both  of  the  buskin'd  scene,  and  humble  sock. 
That  rei-^n  in  every  noble  family. 
Declaim  against  us  :  and  our  theatre]], 
Great  Pompey's  work,  that  hath  given  full  delight 
Both  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  fifty  thousand 
Spectators  in  one  day,  as  if  it  were 
Some  unknown  desert,  or  great  Rome  unpeopled, 
Is  quite  forsaken. 


•  John  Tjow'tn,  &c.l  AH  th^t  is  known  r.f  t'  ii»  cxcclh-nt 
actor  (a»  will  as  iiu)>l  oi  those  wlio  t  How)  is  collecti d  wirli 
great  cure  by  Mr  ^^■llul|(•,  nitil  i!i>«itf<l  in  liis  nistorlcal 
View  of  the  Hnylish  Slatje  :  to  wliicli  I  refer  tlie  leader. 

i  Steph'inns.]  So  M^.ssin;i;cr  spell*  his  nMii.e  ;  it  shouKi, 
however,  be  Stefiintms. 

t  Geori^e  Vernon  and  James  Home  h;ive  no  characters 
xssii^ned  iheni  in  the  list  of  persons  presented  ;  probably 
they  pl;i\ed  S<-ieiiis  and  Kni<  lliis,  whose  iinines  huve  not 
hitherto  been  <iiven  :nnon<;  the  (lr'Mii;t(is  persoruv;;  thotijjh 
they  appear  in  the  second  sce*ie  of  ilie  last  act. 

9  Par.  //  skills  nut.]  i.  e.  Miat!er«  not.  So  in  The  Custom 
of  the  Country  : 

" Somf;  purine 

The  Miiuderer;  yet  if  he  Nca;  e,  it  skills  not ; 
Were  I  a  prince,  I  wonld  reward  iii:ii  for't." 

li  and  our  I he.it re. 

Great  Pompey's  work,  &c.  Tlie  old  copy  reads  nrrtphi- 
thentre,  for  which  I  hive  taken  the  liberty  to  suhsiitiile 
theatre.  Ma»>in!:er  conll  not  he  ii.''ior,itii  tliat  tlie  foiir.er 
was  not  "  tiic  work  of  I'onipcy  ■,'■  nor  ih.'t  a  building  ap- 
propriated solely  to  c<nnh.it>  of  i^ladi  itors,  wild  bensts.  &c., 
was  not  I  roperly  adapted  to  the  scenicd  exhibitions  of 
Paris  and  his  associates.  Not  to  insist  that  the  work  for 
which  Poinpey  was  so  celebrated,  was  a  theatre,  (as  we 
learu  from  T.icitns  and  others,)  I  wonld  jii-l  observe,  that 
the  redundancy  of  the  ohi  readin«  fninishes  no  slitlit  proof 
that  tiie  contusion  of  teDus  did  not  arise  from  the  poet,  but 
his  transcriber. 

What     Massinger    says   of  the    theatre,    is    applied    by 
Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Home,  to  the  Coliseo: — 

" which  unpeopled  Fomr, 

Aad  held  luicrowded  nations  in  its  womb." 


Lat.  Pleasures  of  worse  natures 
Are  gladly  enteitain'd;  and  they  that  shun  us, 
Practise,  in  private,  sports  the  stews  would  blush  at, 
A  litter  hoTne  by  eight  Liburnian  slaves, 
To  buy  diseases  from  a  glorious  strumpet. 
The  most  censorious  of  our  Roman  gentry, 
Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe*,  the  senators 
Esteem  an  easy  purchase. 

Par.   Vet  grudge  ust. 
That  v\ith  delight  join  profit,  and  endeavour 
To  build  their  minds  up  fair,  and  on  the  stage 
Decipher  to  the  life  what  honours  wait 
On  good  and  glorious  actions,  and  the  shame 
That  treads  upon  the  heels  of  vice,  the  salary 
Of  six  sestertii. 

JEsop.   For  the  profit,  Paris. 
And  mercenary  gain,  they  are  things  beneath  us  ; 
Since,  wliile  you  hold  your  grace  and  power  with 

Caisar, 
We,  from  your  bounty,  find  a  large  supply, 
Nor  can  one  thought  of  want  ever  approach  us. 

Par.  Our  aim  is  glory,  and  to  leave  our  names 
To  aflertiine. 

Lat.  And,  would  they  give  us  leave. 
There  ends  all  our  ambition. 

JEso)K   We  have  enemies, 
And  great  ones  too,  I  fear.     'Tis  given  out  lately, 
The  consul  Aretinus,  Caesar's  spy, 
Said  at  his  table,  ere  a  month  expired, 
For  being  gall'd  in  our  last  comedy. 
He'd  silence  us  for  ever. 

Par.  I  expect 
No  fjvour  from  him  ;  my  strong  Aventine  is$, 

*   A'av.  if  the  guarded  ro^'c,]    i.  c.  the  laced  or  bordered 
robe. —  The  Latirlams.     M.  Masoh, 
t         Paris     )  et  gnulae  us, 

'that  with  deli(,'fil  join  profit,  &c.]  Paris  here  applies, 
pleasantly  enon<.'h,  to  himself,  what  was  said  of  a  very 
dili'erent  cliarader: 

Jfos  inter  sumpfus,  srsfertia  Quintiliano 
Vt  mat  turn,  duo  sufficient. 
On  tlie  wiiole,   it   is  aiimsing  to  hear  him  talk  in  the  high 
moral  strain  of  Seneca  a'ld  Juvenal. 

I my  strong  Aventine.]  I  scarceTy 

know  what  is    meant  by  this   micoulh  expression.     On  this 
hill   the    au-jurics    were    usually    taken,    it    may  therefore 
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That  great  Domilian,  whom  we  oft  have  cheer'd 
In  his  most  sullen  moods,  will  once  return, 
Who  can  repair,  with  ease,  the  consul's  ruins. 

Lat.  'Tis  frequent  in  the  city*,  he  hath  subdued 
The  Catti  and  the  Uaci,  and,  ere  long-, 
The  second  time  will  enter  Rome  in  triumph. 

Enter  tuo  Lictors. 
Par.  Jove  liasten  it!    With  us?  — I  now  believe 
The  consul's  threats,  yEsopus. 

1  Lict.  You  are  summon'd 
To  appear  to-day  in  senate. 

2  Lict.  And  there  to  answer 
What  shall  be  urged  against  you. 

Par.   We  obey  you. 
Nay,  droop  not,  fellows  ;  innocence  should  be  bold. 
We,  that  have  jsersonated  in  the  scene 
Therncient  ht-roes,  and  the  falls  of  princes, 
With  loud  ap})liiuse;  being  to  act  ourselves, 
INJust  do  it  with  undaunted  confidence. 
Whate'er  our  sentence  be,  think  'tis  in  sport: 
And,  though  condemn'd,  let's  hear  itwithout  sorrow. 
As  if  we  were  to  live  again  to-inorrowf. 

1  Lict.  'lis  spoken  like  yourself. 

Enter  ^lius  Lamia,  Junius  Rusticus,  and 
PALi'nunn:s  Sura. 

Lam.  Whitlier  goes  Paris? 

1  Lict.  He's  cited  to  the  senate. 

Lat.  I  am  glad  the  state  is 
So  iVee  from  matters  of  more  Aveight  and  trouble. 
That  it  has  vacant  time  to  look  on  us.  [kings 

Par.  '1  hat  reverend  place,  in  which  the  aft'airs  of 
And  provinces  v/ere  determined,  to  descend 
'Jo  the  censure  of  a  bitter  word,  or  jest, 
Dropp'd  from  a  poet's  pen  !   Peace  to  your  lordships  ! 
We  are  glad  that  you  are  safe. 

[^Exeunt  Lictors,  Paris,  Latinus,  and  JEsopus. 

Lam.   What  times  are  these  ! 
To  what  is  Rome  fallen  !  may  we,  being  alone 
Sjieak  our  thoughts  freely  of  the  prince  and  state, 
And  not  fear  the  informer  1 

Past,  Noble  Lamia, 
So  dangerous  the  age  is,  and  such  bad  acts 
Are  practised  every  where,  we  hardly  sleep, 
Nay.  cannot  dream,  with  safety.     All  our  actions 
Are  call'd  in  (piestion  :  to  be  nobly  born 
Ls  now  a  crime ;  and  to  deserve  too  well. 
Held  capital  treason.      Sons  accuse  their  fathers, 
Fathers  their  sons  ;  and,  but  to  win  a  smile 
From  one  in  grace  at  court,  our  chastest  matrons 
Make  shipv>reck  of  their  honours.     To  be  virtuous 
Is  to  be  guilty.     They  are  only  safe 
That  know  to  soothe  the  prince's  appetite. 
And  t>erve  his  lusts. 

Sura,  'lis  true  ;  and  'tis  my  wonder, 
That  two  sons  of  so  diflerent  a  nature  [Titus, 

Should    spring   from    good   Vespasian.     We  had  a 
Styled,  justly,  the  delight  of  all  mankind. 


si'^nify,  iny  strong  forebodings,  or  expectations.  Or  it  may 
iiuaii  (as  tlie  Avenliiie  was  a  post  of  strength)  my  security, 
my  (leience. 

•  Lit.  "lis  fri-qiient  in  the  cilt/,]  A  Latinism  ;  'tis  com- 
mon, cnrrcntls   repoiitd,  &c. 

t  As  if  ive  ivne  to  live  again  to  morrow.]  This  line  is 
■wholly  omitted  by  Mr.  M.  Mason!  'I'o  a  culpable  negli- 
gence, this  "  must  aeciuaU;  of  eiiiiors"  joins  a  ^ross  igno- 
•ance  of  history.  He  reads  just  below,  Enter  yElius,  l.a- 
\n\a,  Junius  Uusticus,  Palphurins,  and  Sura!  He  has  n(,t 
even  the  excuse  of  beinj;  misled  by  Coxeter  here,  for  the 
copulative  between  Palphurius  and  aura  is  his  own  in- 
fenious  addition  1 


Who  did  esteem  that  day  lost  in  his  life, 

In  which  some  one  or  other  tasted  not 

Of  his  magnificent  bounties  ; — one  that  had 

A  ready  tear,  when  he  was  forced  to  sign 

The  death  of  an  offender  :  and  so  far 

From  pride,  that  he  disdam'd  not  the  converse 

Even  of  the  poorest  Roman. 

Lam.   Yet  his  brother, 
Domitian,  that  novt'  swavs  the  power  of  things*, 
is  so  inclined  to  blood,  that  no  day  passes 
In  which  some  are  not  fastened  to  the  hook. 
Or  thrown  down  from  the  Uemoniesf.    His  freedmen 
Scorn  the  nobiiity,  and  he  himself, 
As  if  he  were  not  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Forgets  he  is  a  man. 

Rust.  In  his  young  years,  [ness  : 

He  show'd  what  he  would  be  when  grown  to  ripe- 
His  greatest  pleasure  was,  being  a  child, 
With  a  sharp-pointed  bodkin  to  kill  flies. 
Whose  rooms  now  men  supply.     For  his  escape 
In  the  Vitellian  war,  he  raised  a  temple 
1o  Jupiter,  and  proudly  placed  his  figure 
In  the  bosom  of  the  god  :  and  in  his  edicts 
He  does  not  blush,  or  start,  to  style  himself 
(  As  if  the  name  of  emperor  were  base) 
Great  Lord  and  God  Domitian. 

Sura.  I  have  letters 
He's  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  purposes 
'I'o  enter  with  all  glory.     The  flattering  senate 
Decrees  him  divine  honours  ;  and  to  cross  it. 
Were  death  with  studied  torments:  —  for  my  partj, 
I  will  obey  the  time  ;  it  is  in  vain 
To  strive  against  the  torrent. 

liust.  Let's  to  the  curia, 
And,  though  unwillingly,  give  our  suffrages. 
Before  we  are  compell'd. 

Lam.  And  since  we  cannot 
With  safety  use  the  active,  let's  make  use  of 
The  passive  fortitude,  with  this  assurance, 
That  the  state,  sick  in  him,  the  gods  to  friend§, 
Though  at  the  worst  will  now  begin  to  mend.  [L'reHut, 

*  Domitian,  that  nov;  sways  the  power  of  things,]  A 
Latinism  for— that  now  sways  the  \\ovU\,  rerum  potestaa. 

t  (Jr  thrown  down  irom  the  Gemonies.] 

Ftr  tins  pure  and  classical  expression,  the  modern  editors 
have  foolishly  substituted, 

(Jr  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ! 
I  say  foolishly,  b(can»e,  from  their  impertinent  alteration, 
they  appear  to  take  the  fastening  to  l!ie  hook,  and  the  throw- 
ing frojn  the  Gemonies  to  be  modes  of  exceciition  :  whereas 
they  were  expressions  of  indij'.nity  to  ihe  surterer<i/ifer  death. 
The  Gemonies  (Scalce  Gemonitr)  was  an  abrupt  and  rugged 
precipice  on  the  Aventiue  where  tiie  bodies  of  state  cri- 
minals were  flung,  and  from  whence,  after  they  h;«l  been 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  tlu-y  were  dragged  to 
the  Tiber,  which  flowed  at  the  font  of  the  hill. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Massinger  is  only  known  to 
those  who  n-ad  him  in  the  old  editions,  and  every  page  and 
every  line  I  examine  of  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Alason, 
strengthens  and  confirms  the  observation. 

j for  my  part 

1  will  obey  the  iime ;  it  is  in  vain 

'Jo  strive  ayainst  the  torrent.]  Massinger  has  con- 
founded ti-e  character  of  Sura  witi.  that  of  Crispus.  It  is 
needless,  however,  to  dwell  on  such  inaccuracies,  since 
none  will  consult  the  dramatic  poet  for  the  true  cliaracters 
of  those  eventful  times.  In  the  preceding  speech,  he  repre 
Bents  Domitian  asdtlighting  "  to  kills  flies  in  his  cl.'ililhood.' 
This  is  direcily  in  the  face  of  history.  Suetonius  sayf 
that  he  began  his  reiyn  with  killing  flies.  His  childhoo*' 
was  sufliciently  innocent. 

§ the  gods   to  friend,]  i.e.  f^vv  ^soig,  with 

the  protection  of  heaven — a  very  common  expression  in  our 
old  poets.     Tints  Spenser : 

"  So  forward  on  his  way,  with  God  to  friend. 
He  passed  forth" 
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SCENE  U.—A  Room  in  Lamia's  House. 

Enter  Domitia  ami  PAnniKNU'S, 

T)om.  To  me  this  reverence  ! 
l\iitli.  I  pay  it,  lady. 
As  a  debt  due  to  her  that's  ('a^sar's  mistress: 
For  understand  with  joy,  he  that  commands 
AU  that  the  sun  "[ive-  warnuh  to,  is  your  servant; 
lie  not  amazed,  but  fit  you  to  your  fortunes. 
Ihink  upon  state  and  £>reatne.ss*,  and  the  honours 
'J'hat  wait  upon  Auj^usta,  for  tliat  name, 
Ere  lono;.  comes  to  you  : — still  you  doubt  your  vassal; 
lint,  when  you've  read  this  letter,  writ  and  sigu'd 
With  his  imperial  hand,  you  will  be  freed 
From  fear  and  jealousy  ;  and,  1  beseech  you, 
When  all  the  beauties  of  the  earth  bow  to  you. 
And  senators  shall  take  it  for  an  honour, 
As  I  do  now,  to  kiss  these  happy  feet ; 
When  every  smile  you  give  is  a  preferment, 
And  you  dispose  of  provinces  to  your  creatures, 
ITiink  on  Parthenius. 

Dom.   Kise.     1  am  transported, 
And  hardly  dare  believe  what  is  assured  here. 
The  means,  my  good  Parthenius,  that  wrought  Caesar, 
Our  god  on  earth,  to  cast  an  eye  of  favour 
Upon  his  humble  handmaid  ? 

Parth.  What,  but  your  beauty  ? 
When  nature  framed  you  lor  her  masterpiece, 
As  the  pure  abstract  of  all  rare  in  woman, 
She  had  no  other  ends  but  to  design  you 
To  the  most  eminent  place.     1  will  not  say 
(For  it  would  smell  of  arrogance  to  insinuate 
The  service  1  have  done  you)  with  what  zeal 
I  oft  have  made  relation  of  your  virtues. 
Or  how  I've  sung  your  goodness,  or  how  Caesar 
Was  fired  with  the  relation  of  your  story  : 
I  am  rewarded  in  the  act,  and  happy 
In  that  my  project  prosper 'd. 

Dom.  You  are  modest ; 
And  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  be  thankful. 
If  that,  when  I  was  mistress  of  myself. 
And,  in  my  way  of  youth,  pure  tnd  untaintedf, 
The  emperor  had  vouchsafed  to  seek  my  favours, 
I  had  with  joy  given  up  my  virgin  fort. 
At  the  first  summons,  to  his  soft  embraces  : 
But  I  am  now  another's,  not  mine  own. 
You  know  I  have  a  imsband  : — for  my  honour, 
I  would  not  be  his  strumpet,  and  how  law 
Can  be  dispensed  with  to  become  his  wife, 
To  me's  a  riddle. 

Parth.  I  can  soon  resolve  it  : 
When  power  puts  in  his  plea  the  laws  are  silenced. 
The  world  confesses  one  Rome,  and  one  Cajsar, 
And  as  his  rule  is  infinite,  his  pleasures 
Are  unconfined  ;  this  syllable,  his  will, 
Stands  for  a  thousand  reasons. 

Dom.  But  with  safety, 
Suppose  I  should  consent,  how  can  I  do  it? 
My  husband  is  a  senator,  of  a  temper 
Not  to  be  jested  with. 

Enter  Lamia. 
Parth.  As  if  he  durst 
Be  Caesar's  rival! — here  he  comes:  with  ease 
1  will  remove  this  scruple. 

•  Think  upon  state  and  greatness  !]  Mr.  M.  Mason  foists 
in  the  article  bet'urc  state,  whicli  weakens  the  expression, 
and  destroys  the  metre. 

i  And,  in  my  way  of  youth,  pure  and  untainted,]  See  a 
Very  yf-oman. 


Lam.   How!   so  private  t 
I\ly  own  Iiouse  made  a  brothel*    Sir,  how  durst  v<  u, 
Though    guarded   with   your   power    in   court    a.;  > 

greatness, 
Hold  conference  with  my  wife  ?  As  lor  you,  minion, 
I  shall  hereafter  treat 

Pnrlh.   You  are  rude  and  sancy, 
Nor  know  to  whom  you  speak. 

Earn.  This  is  fine,  i'faith  ! 
Is  she  not  my  wife? 

Parth.  Your  wife!    But  touch  her,  that  respect 
forgotten 
That's  due  to  her  whom  mightiest  Csiesar  favours, 
And  think  what  'tis  to  die.     Not  to  lose  time, 
She's  Cajsar's  choice  :   it  is  sutfi.  ient  honour 
You  were  his  taster  in  this  heavenly  nectar ; 
But  now  must  (juit  the  office. 

Lam.  This  is  rare  ! 
Cannot  a  man  be  master  of  his  wife 
Because  she's  young  and  fair,  without  a  patent? 
J  in  my  own  house  am  an  emperor,               [ku;\ves? 
And    will    defend    what's   mine.      Where    are    my 
If  such  an  indolence  escape  unpunish'ii 

Piirih.  In  yourself.  Lamia, — Cfcsar  hath  forget 
To  use  his  power,  and  1,  his  instrument. 
In  whom,  though  absent,  his  authority  speaks, 
Have  lost  my  faculties  !  [Stamps. 

Enter  a  Centurion  with  Soldiers. 

Lam.  The  guard !  why,  am  I 
Design'd  for  death ! 

Dom.  As  vou  desire  my  favour, 
Take  not  so  rough  a  course. 

Parth.  All  your  desires 
Are  absolute  commands.     Yet  give  me  leave 
To  put  the  will  of  CvBsar  into  act. 
Here's  a  bill  of  divorce  between  your  lordship 
And  this  great  lady  :  if  you  refuse  to  sign  it. 
And  so  as  if  you  did  it  uncompell'd. 
Won  to't  by  reasons  that  concern  yourself. 
Her  honour  too  untainted,  here  are  clerks. 
Shall  in  your  best  blood  write  it  new,  till  torture 
Compel  you  to  perform  it. 

Lajn.  is  this  legal*  ? 

Parth.  Monarchs  that  dare  not  do  unlawful  things, 
Yet  bear  tiiem  out,  are  constables,  not  kings. 
Will  vou  dispute? 

Lam.  I  know  not  what  to  urge 
Against  myself,  but  too  much  dotage  on  her, 
Love,  and  observance. 

Parth.  Set  it  under  your  hand. 
That  you  are  impotent,  and  cannot  pay 
The  duties  of  a  husband  ;  or,  that  you  are  mad  ; 
Rather  than  want  just  cause,  we'll  make  you  so. 
Dispatch,  you  know  the  danger  else; — deliver  it, 

*  Lam.  Is  this  legal? 
Parth.  Monarchs,  that  dare  not  do  unlawful  things,]     In 
Coxetcr  and  Mr.  M.  Mason's  editions  these  lines   are  thus 
primed : 

Lnm.  Is  this  le^al? 
New  works  that  dare  not,  S^c. 
On  which  the  latter  says  :  "  1  considered  this  passage  for 
some  time  as  irretrievable,  for  there  is  a  mistake  not  only 
ni  the  words,  but  in  the  person  also  to  whom  ihey  are 
aitributed;"  and  he  proceeds  wilii  threat  earnestness  and 
gravity  to  rectify  the  mistake.  All  this  "  consideration" 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  glance  at  the  old  copies,  which, 
read  preci.ely  as  I  have  given  it.  True  it  is  '''-d  Coxeter 
found  the  nonsense  tiiey  have  printed,  in  die  quarto;  but 
the  error  seems  to  have  been  quickly  discovered  and 
removed,  .since  it  occurs  but  in  one  of  the  numerous  copiei 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult. 
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Nay,  on  your  knee.     Madam,  you  now  are  free. 
And  mistress  of  yourself. 

Lam.  Can  you,  Domitia, 
Consent  to  tnis  J 

Dom.  'Twould  ar;efue  a  base  mind 
To  live  a  servant,  when  I  may  command. 
I  now  am  Caesar's  :  and  yet,  in  respect 

1  once  was  yours,  when  you  come  to  the  palace. 
Provided  you  deserve  it  in  your  service, 

Vou  shall  find  me  your  good  mistress*.     Wait  me, 
And  now  farewell,  poor  Lamia.  [Parthenius. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Lamia. 
Lam.  To  the  gods 

2  bend  my  knees,  (for  tyranny  hath  banish'd 
Justice  from  men,)  and  as  they  would  deserve 
Their  altars,  and  our  vows,  humbly  invoke  them, 
That  this  my  ravish'd  wife  may  prove  as  fatal 
To  proud  Domitian,  and  her  embraces 

Afford  him,  in  the  end,  as  little  joy 

As  wanton  Helen  brought  to  him  of  Troy  !       [^Exit. 


SCENE  III.— r/je  Senate-house. 

Enter  Liotors,  Ahetinus,  Fulcinius,  Rusticusi 
Sura,  Paris,  Latinus,  and  ^sopus. 

Aret.  Fathers  conscriptt,  may  this  our  meeting  be 
Happy  to  Cajsar  and  the  commonwealth  ! 

Lict.  Silence! 

Aret.  The  purpose  of  this  frequent  senate 
Is  first,  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  of  Rome, 
That,  for  the  propagation  of  the  empire. 
Vouchsafe  us  one  to  govern  it,  like  themselves. 
In  height  of  courage,  depth  of  understanding, 
And  all  those  virtues,  and  remarkable  graces. 
Which  make  a  prince  most  eminent,  our  Domitiaa 
Transcends  the  ancient  Romans  :   1  can  never 
Bring  his  praise  to  a  period.     What  good  man. 
That  is  a  friend  to  truth,  dares  make  it  doubtful, 
That  he  hath  Fabius'  staidness,  and  the  courage 
Of  bold  Marcellus,  to  whom  Hannibal  gave 
The  style  of  Target,  and  the  Sword  of  Rome  ? 
But  he  has  more,  and  every  touch  more  Roman ; 
As  Pompey  's  dignity,  Augustus'  state, 
Antony's  bounty,  and  great  Julius'  fortune, 
With  Cato's  resolution.     I  am  lost 
In  the  ocean  of  his  virtues :  in  a  word, 
All  excellencies  of  good  men  meet  in  him 
But  no  part  of  their  vices. 

Rust.  This  is  no  flattery  ! 

Sura.  Take  heed,  you'll  be  observed. 

Aret.  'Tis  then  most  fit 
That  we,  (as  to  the  father  of  our  country^. 
Like  thankful  sons,  stand  bound  to  pay  true  service 
For  all  those  blessings  that  he  showers  upon  us,) 
Should  not  connive,  and  see  his  government 
Depraved  and  scandalized  by  meaner  men, 
That  to  his  favour  and  indulgence  owe 
Themselves  and  beinsf. 


•  You  thall  find  me  your  good  mistress.]  That  is,  yonr 
patroness.  Tliis  was  tlie  language  ol  ilie  times,  and  is 
Ireqneiitly  found  in  our  old  writers  :  it  occurs  again  in  the 
dedication  to  '/he  Emperor  of  the  East. 

t  Aret.  Fathers  conscript,  &c.]  Tliis  was  the  customary 
form  of  0(ieiiing  the  di  bate  :  it  occurs  in  Jonson's  Catiline. 
Frequent  senate,  which  is  found  in  the  next  speech,  is  a 
Latiiiism  tor  a  full  iiouse. 

I  That  we,  (an  to  the  father,  &c.]  We  should  certainly 
lead  who  in&lead  of  as. —  M.  Mason. 

There  is  an  ellipsis  of  who:  but  the  text  is  ri;;lit. 


Par.  Now  he  points  at  us. 
Aret.  Cite  Paris,  the  tragedian. 
Par.   Here. 
Aret.  Stand  forth. 
In  thee,  as  being  the  chief  of  thy  profession, 
I  do  accuse  the  quality  of  treason*. 
As  libellers  against  the  state  and  Cicsar. 

Par.  Mere  accusations  are  not  proofs,  my  lord; 
In  what  are  we  delinquents  ? 

Aret.   You  are  they 
That  search  into  the  secrets  of  the  time, 
And,  under  feign'd  names,  on  the  stage,  present 
Actions  not  to  be  touch'd  at  ;  and  traiduce 
Persons  of  rnnk  and  quality  of  both  sexes, 
And  with  satirical  and  bitter  jests 
JNlake  even  the  senators  ridiculous 
To  the  plebeians. 

Par.  If  I  free  not  myself, 
And,  in  myself,  the  rest  of  my  profession. 
From  these  false  imjmtations,  and  prove 
Tliat  they  make  that  a  libel  which  the  poet 
Writ  foi  a  comedy,  so  acted  too  ; 
It  is  but  justice  that  we  undergo 
The  heaviest  censure. 

Aret.  Are  you  on  the  stage. 
You  talk  so  boldly  ? 

Far.  The  whole  woi'ld  being  one. 
This  place  is  not  exempted  ;  and  1  am 
So  confident  in  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
That  I  could  wish  CVsar,  in  whose  great  name 
All  kings  are  comprehended,  sat  asjudge. 
To  hear  our  plea,  and  then  determine  of  us. 
If,  to  express  a  man  sold  to  his  lust-, 
W^asting  the  treasure  of  his  time  and  fortunes 
In  wanton  dalliance,  and  to  what  sad  end 
A  wretch  that's  so  given  over  does  arrive  at ; 
Detei'ring  careless  youth,  by  his  exaaiple, 
From  such  licentious  courses;  laying  open 
The  snares  of  bawds,  and  the  consuming  arts 
Of  prodigal  strumpets,  can  deserve  reproof  j 
Why  are  not  all  your  golden  principles. 
Writ  down  by  grave  philosophers  to  instruct  us 
'Jo  choose  fair  virtue  for  our  guide,  not  pleasure, 
Condemn'd  unto  the  fire? 
Sura.  There's  spirit  in  this. 
Par.  Or  if  desire  of  honour  was  the  base 
On  which  the  building  of  the  Roman  empire 
Was  raised  up  to  this  height ;  if,  to  inflame 
Ihe  noble  youth  with  an  ambitious  heat 
T'  endure  the  frosts  of  danger,  nay,  of  death, 
To  be  thought  worthy  the  triumphal  wreath 
By  glorious  undertakings,  may  deserve 
Reward  or  favour  from  the  commonwealth ; 
Actors  may  put  in  for  as  lari^e  a  share 
As  all  the  sects  of  the  philosophers  . 
They  with  cold  preceptsf  (periiaps  seldom  read^ 
Deliver,  what  an  honourable  thing 
The  active  virtue  is  •  but  does  that  fire 
'Ihe  blood,  or  swell  the  veins  with  emulation^ 
To  be  both  good  and  great,  equal  to  that 
Which  is  presented  on  our  theatres  1 

*  In  thee,  as  bring  the  cfiief  of  thy  profession, 
J  do  accuse  the  qu  dity  uf  t reason.]   Quality,  though  used 
in  a  general  .•sense  for  an>  otcnp.itiiin,  Cdlling,  or  condilioi 
of  liie,  yet  secois  nrt>re  peculiarly  ap|ir<>prialed,  by  our  ol«l 
writers,  to  that  of  a  player.      See  the  Picture. 

t  They  with  cold  prece.  ts,  &c.|  This   is  judii  iously   cX 
panded  from  Horace: 

Segnius  irritant  aniwos  dcmissa  f/er  aurem, 
Qitam  quic  sunt  ocnlis  subjtcta  hdel.bus,  tt  qua 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. 
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Let  a  tjootl  actor,  in  a  lofty  scene, 
Shew  great  Alcides  lioiioiir'd  in  the  sweat 
Of  his  twelve  lubours  ;  or  a  bolfl  Camillas, 
Forbidding  Rome  to  be  redeem'd  with  gold 
From  the  insulting  Gauls  ;  or  Scipio, 
After  his  victories,  imposing  tribute 
On  conquer'd  Cartilage  :   if  done  to  the  life, 
As  if  they  saw  their  dangers,  and  their  glories, 
And  did  partake  with  tbem  in  their  rewards, 
All  that  have  any  spark  of  Roman  in  them, 
The  slothful  arts  laid  by,  contend  to  be 
Like  those  they  see  presented. 

Rust.  He  has  put 
The  consuls  to  their  whisper*. 

Pur.  But,  'tis  urged 
That  we  corrupt  youth,  and  traduce  superiors. 
When  do  we  bring  a  vice  upon  the  stage, 
That  does  go  ort'unpunish'd?  Do  we  teach, 
By  the  success  of  wicked  undertakings, 
Others  to  tread  in  their  forbidden  steps? 
We  show  no  arts  of  Lvdian  panderism, 
Corinthian  poisons,  Persian  flatteries, 
But  mulcted  so  in  the  conclusion,  that 
Even  those  spectators  that  were  so  inclined, 
Go  home  changed  men.     And,  for  traducing  such 
That  are  above  us,  publishing  to  the  world 
Their  secret  crimes,  we  are  as  innocent 
As  such  as  are  born  dumb.     When  we  present 
An  heir  that  does  conspire  against  the  lite 
Of  his  dear  parent,  numbering  every  hour 
He  lives,  as  tedious  to  him;  if  there  be 
iVmong  tlie  audit  )rs,  one  whose  conscience  tells  him 
He  is  of  the  same  mould, — we  cannot  help  it. 
Or,  bringing  on  the  stage  a  loose  adulteress, 
That  does  maintain  the  riotous  expense 
Of  him  that  feeds  her  greedy  lust,  yet  suffers 
The  lawful  pledges  of  a  former  bed 
To  starve  the  while  for  hunger :  if  a  matron. 
However  great  in  fortune,  birth,  or  titles. 
Guilty  of  such  a  ioul  unnatural  sin, 
Cry  out,  'Tis  writ  for  me, — we  cannot  help  it. 
Or,  when  a  covetous  man's  express'd,  whose  wcaltii 
Arithmetic  cannot  number,  and  whose  lordships 
A  falcon  in  one  da}"^  cannot  fly  over ; 
Yet  he  so  sordid  in  his  mind,  so  griping, 
As  not  to  afford  himself  the  necessaries 
To  maintain  life  ;  if  a  patrician, 
(Though  honour'd  with  a  consulship,)  find  himself 
'J'euch'd  to  the  quick  in  thi?, — we  cannot  help  it  : 
Or,  when  we  show  a  judge  that  is  corrupt. 
And  will  give  up  his  sentence,  as  he  favours 
The  person,  not  the  cause  ;  saving  the  guilty. 
If  of  his  faction,  and  as  oft  condemning 
ITie  innocent,  out  of  particular  spleen  ; 
If  any  in  this  reverend  assembly, 
Nay.  even  yourself,  my  lord,  that  are  the  image 
Of  absent  Ceesar,  feel  something  in  your  bosom 
That  puts  you  in  remembrance  of  things  past. 
Or  tilings  intended, — 'tis  not  in  us  to  help  it. 


•  Rust.  He  has  put  Sec]  Massin^cr  never  scruples  to 
repent  liimselr.  We  liave  just  had  this  expression  in  The 
Parliament  of  Love  : 

" she  has  put 

The  jiul<;es  to  their  whisper." 
The  learned  reader  will  discover  several  classical  allusions 
in  the  ensuinj;  speech,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  this 
drama:  these  I  have  not  always  pointed  out:  though  I 
would  ob-erve,  in  justice  to  Massinger,  that  tliey  are  com- 
monly made  with  skill  and  cftect,  and  without  that  attccta- 
liun  of  literature  elsewhere  so  noticeable. 


I  hove  said,  my  lord  ;  and  now,  as  you  find  causo, 
Or  censure  us,  or  free  us  with  applause. 

Lat.  Well  pleaded,  on  my  life  !  1  never  saw  him 
Act  an  orator's  part  before. 

jEsnp.  We  might  have  given 
Ten  double  fees  to  Hegulus,  and  yet 
Our  cause  deliver'd  worse.  [A  shout  withn 

Enter  Parthenius. 

Aret.  What  shout  is  that? 

Purth.  Ciesar,  our  lord,  married  to  conquest,  is 
Return 'd  in  triumph. 

Fill.  Let's  all  haste  to  meet  him. 

Aret.  Break  up  the  court ;  we  will  reserve  to  him 
The  censure  of  this  cause. 

All.  Long  life  to  Ca?sar  !  [Exeunt 


SCENE  IV.— The  Approach  to  the  Capitol. 
Enter  Julia,  C;T:nis,  Domitilla,  and  Domitia. 

Cccnis.  Stand  back — the  place  is  mine. 

Jul.  Yours  !   Am  1  not 
Great  Titus'  daughter,  and  Domitian's  niece  ? 
Dares  any  claim  precedence  ? 

Citnis.  I  was  more  : 
The  mistress  of  your  father,  and,  in  his  right 
Claim  duty  from  you. 

.ful.  1  confess,  you  were  useful 
To  please  his  appetite. 

JDom.  To  end  the  controversy, 
For  I'll  have  no  contending,  I'll  be  bold 
To  lead  the  way  myself. 

Doniitil.  You,  minion  ! 

Dom.   Yes  ; 
And  all,  ere  long,  shall  kneel  to  catch  my  favours. 

Jul.   W  hence  springs  this  flood  of  greatness  ? 

Dom.  You  shall  know 
Too  soon  for  your  vexation,  and  perhajis 

I    Repent  too  late,  and  pine  with  envy,  when 
You  see  whom  Caisar  favours. 
Jul.  Observe  the  sequel. 
}    L'-^'er  Captains  uith  laurels,  Domitian   in   his  t'-tum- 
I        phant  chariot,   PAnTiitNiLS,  Paris,    Latinus,   una 

^Isopus,  met  by  Arktinus,  Sura.   Lamia,   Rusti- 

cua,  FuLCiNius,  Soldiers,  and  Captives. 

C<ES.  As  we  now  touch  the  height  of  human  glory, 
Riding  in  triumph  to  tlie  capitol, 
Let  these,  whom  this  victorious  arm  hath  made 
The  scorn  of  fortune,  and  the  slaves  of  Rome, 
Taste  the  extremes  of  misery.     Bear  them  otf 
To  the  common  prisons,  and  there  let  them  prove 
How  sharp  our  axes  are. 

\Exeunt  Soldiers  with  Captives, 

Rust.  A  bloody  entrance  !  I  Aside. 

C(r.s,  To  tell  you  you  are  happy  in  your  prince, 
W^ere  to  distrust  your  love,  or  my  desert ; 
And  either  were  distasteful :  or  to  boast 
How  much,  not  by  my  deputies,  but  myself, 
I  have  enlarged  the  empire  ;  or  what  horrors 
The  soldier,  in  our  conduct,  hath  broke  through. 
Would  better  suit  the  mouth  of  Plautus'  braggart. 
Than  the  adored  monarch  of  the  world. 

Sura.  This  is  no  boast !  [^Aside. 

Cas.  When  I  but  name  the  Daci, 
And  grey-eyed  Germans,  whom  I  have  subdued, 
'Jhe  ghost  of  Julius  will  look  pale  with  fnvy, 
And  great  Vespasian's  and  Titus'  triumjd), 
(Truth  must  take  place  of  father  and  of  brother.) 
Will  be  no  more  remember'd.     1  am  above 
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All  honours  you  can  give  me  :  and  the  style 

Of  Lord  and  God,  wiiicli  thankful  subjects  give  me, 

Not  my  ambition,  is  destrved. 

Aret.  At  all  parts 
Celestial  sacrifice  is  fit  for  Czesar, 
In  our  ackno\vIed<rment. 

Cas.  Thanks,  Aretinns  ; 
Still  hiild  our  favour.     Now,  the  god  of  war, 
And  famine,  blood,  and  death,  Bellona's  pages, 
Banish'd  from  Rome  to  Thrace,  in  our  good  fortune, 
With  justice  he  may  taste  the  fruits  (if  peace, 
Whose  sword  hath  plough 'd  the  ground,  and  reap'd 

the  harvest 
Of  your  prosperity.     Nor  can  I  think 
Tliat  there  is  one  among  you  so  unurateful. 
Or  such  an  enemv  to  thriving  virtue. 
That  can  esteem  the  jewel  he  holds  dearest 
Too  good  for  Caesar's  use. 

Sura.  All  we  possess — 

Lam.  Our  liberties — 

FuL  Our  children — 

Par.  Wealth — 

Aret.   And  throats, 
Fall  willingly  beneath  his  feet. 

liust.   Base  flattery  ! 
What  Roman  can  endure  this  !  [Aside. 

Cas-  This  calls*  on 
My  love  to  all,  which  spreads  itself  among  you. 
The  beauties  of  the  time  !  receive  the  honour 
To  kiss  the  hand  which,  rear'd  up  thus,  holds  thunder  j 
To  you,  'tis  an  assurance  of  a  calm. 
Julia,  my  niece,  and  Ca*nis,  the  delight 
Of  old  Vespasian  ;   Doraitilla,  too, 
A  princess  of  our  blood. 


Rust.  'Tis  strange  his  pride 
Affords  no  greater  courtesy  to  ladies 
Of  such  high  birth  and  rank. 

Sura.   Your  wife's  forgotten. 

Lam.  No,  she  will  be  remembered,  fear  it  not, 
She  will  be    graced,  and  greased. 

CVs.    But,  when  I  look  on 
Divine  Domitia,  methinks  we  should  meet 
(The  lesser  gods  applauding  the  encounter) 
As  Jupiter,  the  Giants  lying  dead 
On  the  Phlegraean  plain,  embraced  his  Juno. 
Lamia,  it  is  your  honour  that  she's  mine. 

Lam.  You  are  too  great  to  be  gainsaid. 

Ctes.  Let  all 
That  fear  our  frown,  or  do  affect  our  favour. 
Without  examining  the  reason  why, 
Salute  her  (by  this  kiss  I  make  it  good) 
With  the  title  of  Augusta. 

Dom.  Still  your  servant. 

All.  Long  live  Augusta,  great  Domitian's  empress ! 

Ctes.  Paris,  my  hand. 

Par.  The  gods  still  honour  Caesar  ! 

Cies.  The  wars  are  ended,  and,  our  arms  laid  by, 
We  are  for  soft  delights.     Command  the  poets 
To  use  their  choicest  and  most  rare  invention, 
To  entertain  the  time,  and  be  you  careful 
To  give  it  action  :  we'll  provide  the  people 
Pleasures  of  all  kinds.     My  Domitia,  think  not 
I  flatter,  though  thus  fond.     On  to  the  capitol : 
'Tis  death  to  him  that  wears  a  sullen  brow. 
This  'tis  to  be  a  monarch,  when  alone 
He  can  command  all,  but  is  awed  by  none. 

[Exfunt 


ACT  ZL 


SCENE  I.— ^  Hall  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Phu.arcus  in  rags,  and  PAnxHENius. 

Phil.  My  son  to  tutor  me  !  Know  your  obedience. 
And  question  not  my  will. 

Parth.  Sir,  were  1  one, 
Whom  want  compell'il  to  wish  a  full  possession 
Of  what  is  yours  ;  or  had  I  ever  number'df 
Your  years,    or  thought  you    lived  too  long,  with 
You  then  might  nourish  ill  opinions  of  me:   [reason 
Or  did  the  suit  that  I  prefer  to  you 
Concern  mysilf,  and  aim'd  not  at  your  good, 
\  ou  might  deny,  and  I  sit  down  with  patience. 
And  after  never  press  you. 

Phil.   In  the  name  of  Pluto, 
What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ? 


*  This  calls,  &c.    This  passage  is  so  strangely  pointed  in 
Ac    luiKleru    editions,  that  il  clearly  appeals  lo  have  been 
Hisunderstood.     'I'hey  read, 
7'his  <:atls  en 

My  lovo  to  all,  vhich  spreads  itself  among  you, 
'ihe.  beauties  of  the  lime.     lie.ceive  \c. 

or  had  I  ever  numier'd 

Your  yeara,\  Thi<  was  acitiimti  d  a  high  lieiiree  of  unna- 
tnraliH  ss  and  impiety  aMniii<i  all  natiiMis  :  juttrics  inquiere 
in  autios  is  icckom-d  by  Ovid  among  the  puniiiimt  ^•all^os 
wliicii  (yfovulied  Jupiter  to  destroy  ihu  old  world  by  u  deluge. 


Parth.  Right  to  yourself; 
Or  suffer  me  to  do  it.     Can  you  imagine 
This  nasty  hat,  this  tatter'd  cloak,  rent  shoe, 
This  sordid  linen,  can  become  the  master 
Of  your  fair  fortunes?  whose  superfluous  means. 
Though  I  were  burthensome,  could  clothe  you  in 
The  costliest  Persian  silks,  studded  with  jewels, 
The  spoils  of  provinces,  and  every  day 
Fresh  change  of  Tyrian  purple. 

Phil.  Out  upon  thee  ! 
My  monies  in  my  coffers  melt  to  hear  thee. 
Purple  !  hence,  prodigal !  Shall  1  make  my  mercer 
Or  tailor  heir,  or  see  my  jeweller  purchase  ? 
No,  I  hate  pride. 

Parth.  Vet  decency  would  do  well. 
Though,  for  your  outside,  you  will  not  be  alter'd, 
Let  me  prevail  so  far  yet,  as  to  win  you 
Not  to  deny  your  belly  nourishment ; 
Neither  to  think  you've  feasted    when  'tis  cramm'd 
With  mouldy  barley -bresid,  onions,  and  leeks. 
And  the  drink  of  bondmen,  water. 

Phil.   V\  ouldst  thou  have  me 
Be  an  Apicius,  or  a  Lucullus, 
And  riot  out  my  state  in  curious  sauces? 
Wise  nature  with  a  little  is  contented  ; 
And,  following  her,  my  guide,  I  cannot  err. 
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Parth.  But  you  destroy  her  in  your  want  of  care 
(I  blush  to  see,  and  speak  it)  to  maintaii  her 
In  perfect  health  and  vigour,  when  you  suffer. 
Frighted  with  the  charge  of  physic,  rheums,  catarrhs, 
The  scurf,  ache  in  your  bones,  to  grow  upon  you, 
And  hasten  on  your  fate  with  too  much  sparing  ; 
When  a  cheaj*  purge,  a  vomit,  and  good  diet, 
INIay  lengthen  it.     (live  me  but  leave  to  send 
The  emperor's  doctor  to  you. 

Phil.  I'll  be  borne  lirst, 
Half  rotten,  to  the  fire  that  must  consume  me ! 
His  pills,  his  cordials,  his  electuaries, 
His  svrups,  julaps,  bezoar  stone,  nor  his 
Imagined  unicorn's  horn,  comes  in  my  belly  ; 
ISJy  mouth  shall  be  a  draught  first,  'tis  resolved. 
No;   I'll  not  lessen  my  dear  golden  heap, 
Which,  every  hour  increasing,  does  renew 
]My  youth  and  vigour  ;  but,  if  lessen'd,  then. 
Then  mv  poor  heart-strings  crack.     Let  me  enjoy  it, 
And  brood  o'er't,  while  I  live,  it  being  my  life, 
]My  soul,  my  all ;   but  when  I  turn  to  dust, 
And  part  from  what  is  more  esteem'd,  by  me, 
'I'han  all  the  gods  Rome's  thousand  altars  smoke  to. 
Inherit  thou  mv  adoration  of  it, 
And,  like  me.  serve  my  idol.  \^Exit. 

Parth.   What  a  strange  torture 
Is  avarice  to  itself!   what  man,  that  looks  on 
Such  a  penurious  spectacle,  but  must 
Know  what  the  fable  meant  of  Tantalus, 
Or  the  ass  whose  back  is  crack'd  with  curious  viands, 
Yet  feeds  on  thistles.     Some  course  I  must  take, 
To  make  my  father  know  what  cruelty 
He  uses  on  himself. 

Enter  Paris. 

Par.  Sir,  with  your  pardon, 
I  make  bold  to  encjuire  the  emperor's  pleasure; 
For,  being  bf  him  commanded  to  attend, 
Your  favour  may  instruct  us  what's  his  will 
Shall  be  this  night  presented. 

Parth.  My  loved  Paris, 
Without  my  intercession,  you  well  know, 
You  may  make  your  own  approaches,  since  his  ear 
To  vou  is  ever  open. 

Par.  I  acknowledge 
His  clemency  to  my  weakness,  and,  if  ever 
I  do  abuse  it,  lightning  strike  me  dead ! 
The  grace  lie  pleases  to  confer  upon  me 
(Without  boast  I  may  say  so  much)  was  never 
Kmplov'd  to  wrong  the  innocent,  or  to  incense 
His  fury, 

Parth.  'Tis  confess'd  :  many  men  owe  you 
For  provinces  they  ne'er  hoped  for  ;  and  their  lives, 
Forfeited  to  his  anger.: — you  being  absent, 
I  could  say  more. 

Par.  You  still  are  my  good  patron; 
And,  lav  it  in  my  fortune  to  deserve  it, 
You  should  perceive  the  poorest  of  your  clients 
To  his  bt'St  abilities  thankful. 

Parth.  I  believe  so. 
Met  you  my  father  ? 

Pur.  Yes,  sir,  with  much  grief, 
To  see  him  as  he  is.     Can  nothing  v/ork  him 
To  be  himself? 

Parth.  O,  Paris,  'tis  a  weight 
Sits  heavy  here  ;  and  could  this  right  hand's  loss 
Remove  it,  it  should  oft";  but  he  is  deaf 
To  all  persuasion. 

Par.  Sir,  with  your  pardon. 


ril  ofTer  my  advice  :  I  once  observed, 

In  a  tragedy  of  ours*,  in  which  a  murder 

Was  acted  to  the  life,  a  guilty  hearer, 

Forced  by  the  terror  of  a  wounded  conscience, 

To  make  discovery  of  that  which  torture 

Could  not  wring  from  him.     Nor  can  it  appear 

Like  an  impossibility,  but  that 

Your  fiither,  looking  on  a  covetous  man 

Presented  on  the  stage,  as  in  a  miiTor, 

May  see  his  own  deformity,  and  loath  it. 

Now,  could  you  but  persuade  the  emperor 

To  see  a  comedy  we  have,  that's  styled 

The  Cure  of  Avarice,  and  to  command 

Your  father  to  be  a  spectator  of  it. 

He  shall  be  so  anatomized  in  the  scene, 

And  see  himself  so  personated,  the  baseness 

Of  a  self-torturing  miserable  wretch 

Truly  described,  that  I  much  hope  the  object 

Will  work  compunction  in  him. 

Parth.  There's  your  fee  ; 
I  ne'er  bought  better  counsel.    Be  you  in  readiness, 
I  will  effect  the  rest. 

P(/r.  Sir,  when  you  please  ; 
W^e'll  be  prepared  to  enter. — Sir,  the  emperor. 

lE:.it. 
\Enter  C^.sar,  Aretinus,  and  Guard. 

Cas.  Repine  at  us  ! 

Aret.  'Tis  more,  or  my  informers. 
That  keep  strict  watcli  upon  him,  are  deceived 
In  their  intelligence :  there  is  a  list 
Of  malcontents,  as  Junius  Husticus, 
Palphurius  Sura,  and  this  .^lius  Lamia, 
That  murmur  at  your  triumphs,  as  mere  pageants  ; 
And,  at  their  midnight  meetings,  tax  your  justice, 
(For  so  I  style  what  they  call  tyranny,) 
For  Partus  Tlirasea's  death,  as  if  in  him 
Virtue  herself  v/ere  murder'd  :  nor  forget  they 
Agricola,  who,  for  his  service  done 
In  the  reducing  Britain  to  obedience, 
They  dare  affirm  to  be  removed  vvith  poison ; 
And  he  compel  I'd  to  write  you  a  coheir 
With  his  daughter,  that  his  testament  might  stand, 
Which,  else,  you  had  made  void,     'i  hen  your  much 
To  Julia  your  niece,  censured  as  incest,  [love 

And  done  in  scorn  of  Titus,  your  dead  brother: 
But  the  divorce  Lamia  was  forced  to  sign 
To  her  vou  honour  with  Augusta's  title. 
Being  only  named,  they  do  conclude  there  was 
A  Lucrece  once,  a  Collatine,  and  a  Brutus  ; 
But  nothing  Roman  left  now  but,  in  you, 
The  lust  of  Tarquin. 

Cas.   Yes,  liis  lire,  and  scorn 
Of  such  as  think  that  cur  unlimited  power 
Can  be  confined.     Dares  Lamia  pretend 

* /  once  observed 


In  a  tragedy  of  ours,  &c. 


I  have  heard. 


Tliat  guilty  cr«'attires,  j^iltiiig  at  a  play, 
Havf  by  ilie  very  ciimiiiii;  ot  tlie  scene. 
Been  struck  so  to  llie  soul,  that  ()re-eiiily 
They  liave  prodaimM  their  iiialetaclioiis  ; 
For  nuirder,  thoits^h  it  have  ivo  tongue,  will  speak 
Witli  most  iniraciiloiis  orvan."  Hamlet. 

1  Enter  CAis\a,  &«;.  Coxeter  seldom  attempts  to  spicily 
the  place  ot  aciioii  without  tailing  into  error;  and  Mr.  ^f. 
MaM)n,  who,  in  ilespite  of  iiis  accuracy,  labours,  like  Pal- 
staff,  under  "  lh«  malady  of  not  markin;;."  constantly  and 
closely  follows  hun.  Tliey  call  this  "Scene  tlic  second,'| 
and  ciiau^e  tlie  i;round  '  from  a  chamber  to  a  p-dace  ;" 
wilhstanriiny;  the  emperor  enters  while  Paris  i»  yet  speaking, 
and  Parthcnius  continues  on  the  stage. 
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An  interest  to  tliat  which  I  call  mine  ; 

Or  but  remember  she  was  ever  his, 

That's  now  in  our  possession?  Fetch  him  hither. 

[Exit  Guard. 
I'll  give  him  cause  to  wish  he  rather  had 
Forgot  his  own  name,  than  e'er  mention'd  her's. 
Shall  we  be  circumscribed  ?  Let  such  as  cannot 
By  force  make  good  their  actions,  though  wicked. 
Conceal,  excuse,  or  qualify  their  crimes ! 
What  our  desires  grant  leave  and  privilege  to. 
Though  contradicting  all  divine  decrees, 
Or  laws  confirm'd  by  Romulus  and  Numa, 
Shall  be  held  sacred. 

Aret,  You  should,  else,  take  from 
The  dignity  of  Ca^sar. 

Cas.  Am  I  master 
Of  two  and  thirty  legions,  that  awe 
All  nations  of  the  triumphed  world, 
Yet  tremble  at  our  frown,  to  yield  account 
Of  what's  our  pleasure,  to  a  private  man! 
Rome  perish  first,  and  Atlas'  shoulders  shrink, 
Heaven's  fabric  fall,  (the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
Losing  their  light  and  comfortable  heat,) 
Ere  I  confess  that  any  fault  of  mine 
May  be  disputed  ! 

Aret.  So  vou  preserve  your  power, 
As  you  should,  equal  and  omnipotent  here 
With  Jupiter's  above. 

[^Partheniiis  kneeUiig,  wJdspers  Ctcsar. 

Cces.  Thy  suit  is  granted, 
Whate'er  it  be,  Parthenius,  for  thy  service 

Done  to  Augusta Only  so?  a  tiifle  : 

Ctjmmand  him  hither.     If  the  comedy  fail 
To  cure  him,  1  will  minister  something  to  him 
That  shall  instruct  him  to  forget  his  gold. 
And  think  upon  himself 

Parth.  May  it  succeed  well. 
Since  my  intents  are  pious  !  [Eorif. 

C<ts.  We  are  resolved 
What  course  to  take  ;  and,  therefore,  Aretinus, 
Enquire  no  further.     Go  you  to  my  empress. 
And  say  I  do  entreat  (for  she  rules  him 
Whom  all  men  else  obey)  she  would  vouchsafe 
The  music  of  her  voice  at  yonder  window, 
When  I  advance  my  hand,  thus.     I  will  blend 

[^Exit  Aretinus. 
My  cruelty  with  some  scorn,  or  else  'tis  lost. 
Revenge,  when  it  is  unexpected,  falling 
With  greater  violence  ;  and  hate  clothed  in  smiles. 
Strikes,   and    with   horror,   dead,   the   wretch  that 
Prepared  to  meet  it.  [comes  not 

Re-enter  Guard  with  Lamia. 

Our  good  Lamia,  welcome. 
So  much  we  owe  you  for  a  benefit. 
With  willingness  on  your  part  conferr'd  upon  us, 
That  'tis  our  study,  we  that  would  not  live 
Engaged  to  any  for  a  courtesy, 
How  to  return  it. 

Lam.  'Tis  beneath  your  fate 
To  be  obliged,  that  in  your  own  hand  grasp 
The  means  to  be  magnificent. 

Cas.  Well  put  oft"'; 
But  yet  it  must  not  do:  the  empire.  Lamia, 
Divided  equally,  can  hold  no  weight. 

If  balanced  with  your  gift  in  fair  Domitia 

You,  that  could  part  with  all  delights  at  once, 
The  magazine  of  rich  pleasures  being  contain'd 
In  her  perfections, — uncompell'd,  deliver'd 
As  a  present  fit  for  Caesar.     In  your  eyes. 


With  tears  of  joy,  not  sorrow,  'tis  confirm'd 
You  glory  in  your  act. 

Lam.  Derided  too ! 
Sir,  this  is  more 

Cies.  More  than  I  can  requite  ; 
It  is  acknowledged,  Lamia.     There's  no  drop 
Of  melting  nectar  I  taste  from  her  lip, 
13ut  yields  a  touch  of  immortality 
To  the  blest  receiver ;  every  grace  and  feature, 
Prized  to  the  worth,  bought  at  an  easy  rate. 
If  purchased  for  a  consulship.     Her  discourse 
So  ravishing,  and  her  action  so  attractive. 
That  I  would  part  with  all  my  other  senses. 
Provided  I  might  ever  see  and  hear  her. 
The  pleasures  of  her  bed  I  dare  not  trust 
The  winds  or  air  with ;  for  that  would  draw  down. 
In  envy  of  my  happiness,  a  war 
From  all  the  gods,  upon  me. 

Lam.  Your  compassion 
To  me,  in  your  forbearing  to  insult 
On  my  calamity,  which  you  make  your  sport. 
Would  more  appease  those  gods  you  have  provoked. 
Than  all  the  blasphemous  comparisons 
You  sing  unto  her  praise. 

Cas.  1  sing  her  praise  !  [Domitia  appears  at  the 

'  lis  far  from  iny  ambition  to  hope  it ;  [window. 

It  being  a  debt  she  only  can  lay  down. 
And  no  tongue  else  discharge. 

[He  raises  his  hand.     Musicabove. 

Hark!   1  think,  ])rompted 

With  my  consent  tiiat  you  once  more  should   hean- 

She  does  begin.     An  universal  silence  fht-'r, 

Dv.ell   on    this  place !     'Tis  death,    with    lingering 

torments, 
To  all  that  dare  disturb  her. — 

[A  Sotig,  hu  Domitia 
—  Who  can  hear  thi* 
And  fill!  not  down  and  worship?  in  my  fancy, 
Apollo  being  judge,  on  Latmos'  hill 
Fiiir-hair'd  I  alliope,  on  her  ivory  lute, 
(Hut  something  short  of  this,)  sung  Ceres'  prsises, 
And  grisly  Pluto's  rape  on  Proserpine. 
The  motions  of  the  spheres  are  out  of  time*, 
Her  musical  notes  but  heard.     Say,  Lamia,  :>ay. 
Is  not  her  voice  angelical? 

Lam.  'J'o  your  ear  : 
But  I,  alas  !  am  silent. 

C(jcs.  Be  so  ever. 
That  without  admiration  canst  hear  'ler  I 
INIalice  to  my  felicity  strikes  thee  ('umb. 
And,  in  thy  hope,  or  wish,  to  rep'.ssess 
What  I  love  more  than  empire,  J  pronounce  thee 
Guilty  of  treason.    Off  with  his  1  ead  !  do  you  stare? 
By  her  that  is  my  patroness,  Minerva, 
Whose  statue  I  adore  of  all  the  ^ods, 
If  he  but  live  to  make  reply,  thy  life 
Shall  answer  it ! 

[The  Guard  leads  off  Lania,  slopping  his  mouth. 
My  fears  of  him  are  freed  now  j 
And  he  that  lived  to  upbraid  me  with  my  wrong, 


•  The  motions  of  the  spheres  are  out  of  time]  For  time 
Mr.  M.  Mason  cliooses  to  it;icl,  tune-  In  tliis  tapricioui 
alteration  he  is  countenanced  by  some  of  llie  conuiientatoif 
on  Shakspeaie,  wlio,  as  well  as  himself,  mii;ht  have  spareJ 
their  pains;  >-ince  it  appears  Irom  nnmberles.s  examples  thai 
the  two  words  were  once  synonymous.  7  jw*",  lunvever,  wai 
the  more  ancient  and  common  term  :  nor  whs  it  till  lonfc 
after  the  age  of  Mas^inger,  that  the  u.«e  of  it  in  the  senie  oi 
harmony,  was  entirely  tjperscded  by  lliat  of  tune. 
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For  an  offence  he  never  could  imagine, 

In  wantonness  removed.     J^esceiid,  my  dearest; 

Plurality  of  husbands  sliall  no  more 

IJreed  doubts  or  jealousies  in  you  :   'tis  dispatch'd, 

And  with  as  little  trouble  here,  as  it" 

I  had  kill'u  a  lly. 

Enter  Domitia,  ushered  in   by  Arf.tinus,  her   train 
borne  vp  by  Julia,  C«nis,  and  Dojmtilla. 

Now  you  appear,  and  in 
That  glory  you  deserve!  vind  tliese,  that  stoop 
'l"o  do  you  service,  in  the  act  much  honour'd  1 
Julia,  forget  that  Titus  was  thy  father; 
Caenis,  and  Domitilla,  ne'er  remember 
Sal»inus  or  Vespasian.     To  be  slaves 
To  her  is  more  true  liberty,  than  to  live 
Parthiiin  or  Asian  queens.     As  lesser  stars 
That  wait  on  Phoebe  in  her  full  of  brightness. 
Compared  to  j)er,  you  are.     Thus,  thus  I  seat  you 
By  Caesar's  side,  commanding  these,  that  once 
Were  the  adored  glories  of  the  time. 
To  witness  to  the  world  they  are  your  vassals. 
At  your  feet  to  attend  you. 
Doin.  'lis your  pleasure, 
And  not  my  pride.     And  yet,  when  I  consider 
That  I  am  3'ours,  all  duties  they  can  pay 
I  do  receive  as  circumstances  due 
To  her  you  please  to  honour. 

Re-enter  PAnTHENius  with  Philargus. 

Parth.  Cfesar's  will 
Commands  you  hither,  nor  must  you  gainsay  it. 

Phil.  Lose  time  to  see  an  interlude?  must  I  pay 
For  my  vexation  ?  [too 

Parth.  Not  in  the  court; 
It  is  the  emperor's  charge. 

Phil.  I  shall  endure 
My  torment  then  the  better. 

CiES.  Can  it  be 
This  sordid  thing,  Parthenius,  is  th)?^  father? 
No  actor  can  express  him  :   I  had  held 
The  fiction  for  impossible  in  the  scene, 
Had  I  not  seen  the  substance.     Sirrah,  sit  still, 
And  give  attention  ;  if  you  but  nod, 
You  sleep  for  ever.     Let  them  spare  the  prologue, 
And  all  the  ceremonies  proper  to  ourself, 
.\nd  come  to  the  last  act — there,  where  the  cure 
Jjy  the  doctor  is  made  perfect.     The  swift  minutes 
Seem  years  to  me,  Domitia,  that  divorce  thee 
From  my  embraces:  my  desires  increasing 
As  they  are  satisfied,  all  pleasures  else 
Are  tedious  as  dull  sorrows.     Kiss  me  again  : 
Jf  I  now  wanted  heat  of  youth,  these  fires. 
In  I'riam's  veins  would  thaw  his  frozen  blood, 
Enabling  him  to  get  a  second  Hector 
For  the  defence  of  Troy. 

Dom.   You  are  wanton  ! 
Pray  you,  forbear.     Let  me  see  the  play. 

Cits.  Begin  there. 

Enter  Paris  lihe  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  u^i^sopus  : 
Latinus  is  brought  forth  asleep  in  a  chair,  a  hey  in 
his  mouth. 

^sop.  O  master  doctor,  he  is  past  recovery ; 
A  lethargy  hath  seized  him  :  and,  however 
His  sleep  resemble  death,  his  watchful  care 
To  guard  that  treasure  he  dares  make  no  use  of, 
Works  strongly  in  his  soul. 

Par.  What's  that  he  holds 
So  fast  between  his  teeth  ? 

15 


ii'sfjp.  The  key  tliat  opens 
His  iron  chests,  cramm'd  with  accursed  gold, 
llusty  with  long  imprisonment.     There's  no  duty 
In  me,  his  son,  nor  confidence  in  friends, 
I'hat  can  persuade  him  to  deliver  up 
That  to  the  trust  of  any. 
Hhil.  He  is  the  wiser  : 
We  were  fash  ion 'd  in  one  mould. 

JEsop.   He  eats  with  it ; 
And  when  devotion  calls  him  to  the  temple 
Of  Mammon*,  whom,  of  all  the  gods,  he  kneels  to. 
That  held  thus  still,  his  orisons  are  p'.iid  : 
Nor   will   he,   though   the   wealth   of   Rome  were 
For  the  restoring  oft,  for  one  short  hour      [pawn'd 
Be  won  to  part  with  it. 

Phil.  Still,  still  myself! 
And  if  like  me  he  love  his  gold,  no  pawn 
Is  good  security. 

Pur.  I'll  try  if  I  can  force  it • 

It  will  not  be.     His  avaricious  mind, 

Like  men  in  rivers  drown'd,  makes  him  gripe  fast. 

To  his  last  gasp,  what  he  in  life  held  dearest ; 

And,  if  that  it  were  possible  in  nature, 

Would  carry  it  with  him  to  the  other  world. 

Phil.  As  1  would  do  to  hell,  rather  than  leave  it. 
JEsop.  Is  he  not  dead? 
Par.  Long  since  10  all  good  actions. 
Or  to  himself,  or  others,  for  which  wise  men 
Desire  to  live.      You  may  with  safety  pinch  him. 
Or  under  his  nails  stick  needles,  yet  he  stirs  DOtj 
Anxious  fear  to  lose  what  his  soul  doats  on. 
Renders  his  flesh  insensible.     We  must  use 
Some  means  to  rouse  the  sleeping  faculties 
Of  his  mind  ;  there  lies  the  lethargy.  1'akea  trumpetf. 
And  blow  it  into  his  ears  ;  'tis  to  no  purpose; 
The  roaring  noise  of  thunder  cannot  wake  him  : 
And  yet  despair  not ;  I  have  one  trick  left  yet. 
^sop.  What  is  it? 
Par.  I  will  cause  a  fearful  dream 
To  steal  into  his  fancy,  and  disturb  it 
With  the  horror  it  brings  with  it,  and  so  free 
His  body's  organs. 

Dom.  'Tis  a  cunning  fellow  ; 
If  he  were  indeed  a  doctor,  as  the  play  saysf. 
He  should  be  sworn  my  servant;  govern  my  slum- 
And  minister  to  me  waking.  [hers, 

Par.  If  this  fail,  \^A  Chest  is  brought  iru 

I'll  give  him  o'er.     So  ;  with  all  violence 
Rend  ope  this  iron  chest,  for  here  his  life  lies 
Bound  up  in  fetters,  and  in  the  defence 
Of  what  he  values  higher,  'twill  return. 
And  fill  each  vein  and  artery. — Louder  yet ! 
— 'lis  open,  and  already  he  begins 

•  Of  Mammon,  Sec]  There  seems  a  want  of  judgment  in 
tlie  inlroductio'i  of  Mammon,  (.1  deity  unknown  to  the 
Romans,)  when  Plutus  would  have  served  the  turn  as  well: 

t Take  a  trumpet 

And  blow  it  in  his  ears  ;  'tis  to  no  purpose  ;]  So  Juvenal : 
Qui  vix  cornicines  exaudiet  alque  tubarum 
Concentus.  Sat.  x. 

And  Jonson  : 

"  Sir,  speak  out ; 

You  may  be  louder  yet ;  a  culverin 

Discharged  into  his  tar,  would  hardly  bore  it."    The  Fox. 

X  If  he  were  indeed  a  doctor,  as  the  play  says,]  Jndeed, 
whicli  completes  the  verse,  is  omitted  by  both  the  modern 
editors ;  as  ar  many  other  words  in  this  little  interlude, 
which  I  have  silently  brought  back.  Domitia  adds,  "  He 
should  be  sworn  my  servant."  This  was  less  a  Roman  than 
an  English  custom.  In  Massinger's  time  the  attendants  ot 
the  great,  wlio  were  maintained  in  considerable  numbers, took 
an  oath  ofjidelity  on  their  entrance  into  offioe. 
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To  stir,  mark  with  what  trouble. 

[^Latinus  stretches  himself. 

Phil.  As  you  are  Caesar, 
Defend  this  lionest,  thrifty  man  !  they  are  thieves, 
And  come  to  rob  him. 

Parth.  Peace  !  the  emperor  frowns. 

Par.  So  ;  now  pour  out  the  bags  upon  the  table, 
Remove  his  jewels,  and  his  bonds. — Apain, 
Ring  a  second  golden  peal.     His  eyes  are  open  ; 
He  stares  as  l)e  had  seen  Medusa's  head, 
And  were  turn'd  marble.  -  Once  more. 

Lat.  Murder  !  Murder  ! 
They  come  to  murder  me.     My  son  in  the  plot? 
'i'liou  worse  than  parricide  !  if  it  be  death 
To  strike  thy  father's  body,  can  all  tortures 
The  furies  in  hell  practise,  be  sufficient 
For  thee  that  dost  assassinate  my  soul  ? 
My  gold  !  my  bonds  !  my  jewels  !  dost  thou  envy 
My  glad  possession  of  them  for  a  day  j 
Extinguishing  the  taper  of  my  life 
Consumed  unto  the  snuft'? 

Par.  Seem  not  to  mind  him. 

Lat.  Have  I,  to  leave  thee  rich,  denied  myself 
The  joys  of  human  being  ;  scraped  and  hoarded 
A  mass  of  treasure,  which  had  Solon  seen, 
I'he  Lydian  Croesus  had  apj)ear'd  tohiin 
Poor  as  the  beggar  Irus  ?  And  yet  I, 
Solicitous  to  increase  it,  when  my  entrails 
Were  clemra'd*.  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fast 
Was  deaf  to  their  loud  windy  cries,  as  fearing. 
Should  1  disburse  one  penny  to  their  use, 
Mv  heir  might  ccrse  me.     And  to  save  expense 
In  outward  ornaments,  I  did  expose 
My  naked  body  to  the  winter's  cold, 
And  summer's  scorching  heat :  nay,  when  diseases 
Grew  thick  upon  me,  and  a  little  cost 
Had  purchased  my  recovery,  I  chose  riti*^^ 
To  have  my  ashes  closed  up  in  my  urn. 
By  hasting  on  my  fate,  than  to  diminish 
The  gold  my  prodigal  son,  while  1  am  living, 
Carelessly  scatters. 

JKsoj).  Would  you'd  dispatch  and  die  oncef  ' 
Your  ghost  should  feel  in  hell,  that  is  my  slave 
Which  was  your  master. 

Phd.  Out  upon  thee,  varlet ! 

Par.  And  what  then  follows  all  your  carke  and 
caring. 
And  self-affliction?  When  your  starved  trunk  is 
Turn'd  to  forgotten  dust,  this  hopeful  youth 
Urines  upon  \our  monument,  ne'er  remembering 
How  much  lor  him  you  suffer'd  ;  and  then  tells 
To  the  companions  of  his  lusts  and  riots, 
The  hell  you  did  endure  on  earth,  to  leave  him 
Large  means  to  be  an  epicure,  and  to  feast 
His  senses  all  at  once,  a  happiness 


*  Were  clenimM  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fast,^  To  be 
cletnm'd  not  clamm.'d,{Hi  Steevens  quotes  it  troni  the  niiser- 
jible  text  of  Coxeier  and  M.  Mason,)  is  to  be  siirunk  up  with 
liuii{;er,  so  as  to  cling  to(;etlier:  tints  Marston  ; 

"  Now  lions  half-clemm'd  entrails  roar  for  food." 

Antonio  and  Mellida. 
Metaphorically,  to  be  starved.  Thus  Jonson:  "Hard  is 
Iheir  fate,  when  the  valiant  must  either  beg  or  clem."  Again, 
"  I  cannot  eat  stones  and  tnrf :  What!  will  he  clem  ine 
Jind  my  followers  {  ask  him,  an  he  will  clem  nie."  Poetas- 
ter. 

t   /Esop.    Would  you'd  dispatch  and  die  once  !]    This  line 
fc  incorrectly  given  in  both  the  modern  editions.     Coxeter 
(Iropt  a  w«>rd,  and  M.  Mason  inserted  one  at  random,  which 
*puiled  at  once  the  measure  and  the  ."cnse  !   He  reads, 
Would  vou  Ai«vutch  and  die  at  •m.'*- 


You  never  granted  to  yourself.     Your  gold,  then. 
Got  with  vexation,  and  preserved  with  trouble. 
Maintains  the  public  stews,  panders,  and  nSSans 
J  hat  quuft"  damnations  to  your  memory*, 
For  living  so  long  here. 

Lat.  It  will  be  so  ;  I  see  it. 
O,  that  J  could  redeem  the  time  that's  past ! 
I  would  live  and  die  like  myself;  and  make  trueuM 
Of  what  my  industry  jjurchased. 

Par.  Covetous  men. 
Having  one  foot  in  the  grave,  lament  so  ever: 
But  grant  that  1  by  art  could  yet  recover 
Your  desperate  sickness,  lengthen  out  your  life 
A  dozen  of  years ;  as  I  restore  your  body 
I'o  perfect  health,  will  you  with  care  endeavour 
To  rectify  your  mind  ? 

Lat.  I  should  so  live  then, 
As  neither  my  heir  should  have  just  cause  to  think 
I  lived  too  long,  for  being  close-handed  to  him. 
Or  cruel  to  myself. 

Pur.  Have  your  desires. 
Phuibu"  assisting  me,  I  will  repair 
Ihe  ruin'd  building  of  your  health  ;  and  think  not 
You  have  a  son  that  hates  you  ;  the  truth  is, 
J'his  means,  with  his  consent,  1  practised  on  you 
To  this  good  end  :  it  being  a  device, 
Jn  you  to  -shew  the  Cure  of  Avarice. 

[^Exeunt  PariSj  Latinus,  and  ^sopus, 

Phil.  An  old  fool,  to  be  gull'd  thus !  had  he  died 
As  I  resolve  to  do,  not  to  be  alter'd. 
It  had  gone  oft"  twariuinsr. 

CtfA.  How  approve  you,  sweetest, 
Of  the  matter  and  the  actors  ? 

Dom.  For  the  subjectf, 
I  like  it  not!  it  was  filch'd  out  of  Horace. 
—  Nav,  I  have  read  the  poets  : — but  the  fellow 
That  play'd  the  doctor,  did  it  well,  by  Venus  j 
He  had  a  tuneable  tongue,  and  neat  delivery  : 
Ana  vet,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  perform 
A  .V.  cer's  part  much  better.     Prithee,  Caesar, 
For  I  grow  weary,  let  us  see  to-morrow 
Iphis  and  Avaxarete. 

Ctes.   Any  thing 
For  toy  delight,  Domitia  ;  to  your  rest. 
Till  I  come  to  disquiet  you  :  wait  upon  her. 
There  is  a  business  that  I  niast  dispatch, 
And  1  will  straight  be  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Aret.  Dom.,  Julia,  CieniSyUnd  DomitiL 

Parth.  Now,  my  dread  sir, 
Endeavour  to  prevail. 

Ctfs.  One  way  or  other 
We'll  cure  him,  never  tloubt  it.     Now,  Philargus, 
Thou  wretched  thing,  hast  thou  seen  thy  sordid 

baseness, 
And  but  observed  what  a  contemptible  creature 
A  covetous  miser  is?  Dost  thou  in  thyself 
Feel  true  compunction,  with  a  resolution 
To  be  a  new  man? 


•  That  quaff  damnations  to  your  memory,  &c.]  Thus 
Pope  : 

"  At  best,  it  falls  to  some  nngracions  son, 

Who  cries,  my  father's  d d,  ami  all's  my  own  !" 

t  Dom.  For  the  subject. 

I  like  it  not  ;  it  ivas  filch" d  out  of  Horace."]  I  differ  from 
Domitia.  There  is  uni->>mmon  spirit  and  beauty  in  this  little 
interlude.  The  outline  indeed,  as  the  lady  observes,  is  from 
Hora««:  but  is  tilled  up  with  a  masterly  pencil. 
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Phil.  This  crazed  body's  Caesar's ; 
But  for  mv  mind 

Cas.  'Infle  not  with  my  anger. 
Canst  thou  make  good  use  of  what  was  now  pre- 
sented ; 
And  imitate,    in  thy  sudden  change  of  life, 
The  miserabli*  rich  man,  that  express'd 
\Vh;it  thou  art  'o  the  lite? 

Fhil.  Pray  you  give  nie  leave 
To  die  as  I  have  lived.     I  must  not  part  with 
Mv  gold  ;  it  is  my  life  ;  1  am  past  cure. 

CtfS.  No  ;  by  Minerva,  thou  shalt  never  more 
Feel  the  least  touch  of  avarice.     Take  him  hence, 


And  hang  him  instantly.     If  there  be  gold  in  hell. 
Enjoy  it : — thine  here,  and  thy  life  together, 
Is  forfeitf  d. 

Phil.   Was  I  sent  for  to  this  purpose  1 
Purth.   Mercy  for  all  my  service;  Caesar,  mercy! 
Cas    Should  Jove  plead  for  him,  'tis  resolved  ha 
dies, 
And  he  that  speaks  one  syllable  to  dissuade  me ; 
And  therefore  tempt  me  not.     It  is  but  justice  : 
Since  such  as  wilfully  would  hourly  die, 
Must  tax  themselves,  and  not  my  cruelty. 

I  Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l.—A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  J VJ.I A,  Domitilla,  and  Stephanos. 

Jul.  No,  Domitilla;  if  you  but  compare 
What  I  have  suffer'd  with  your  injuries, 
(Though  great  ones,  1  confess,)  they  will  appear 
Like  molehills  to  Olympus. 

Dxtnitd.   You  are  tender 
Of  your  own  wounds,  which  makes  you  lose  the 

feeling 
And  sense  of  mine.     The  incest  he  committed 
With  you,  and  publicly  profe^s'd,  in  scorn 
Of  what  the  world  durst  censure,  may  admit 
Some  weak  de'ence,  as  being  born  headlong  to  it. 
But  in  a  manly  way,  to  enjoy  your  beauties  : 
Besides,  won  by  his  perjuries,  that  he  wciuld 
Salute  you  with  the  title  of  Augusta, 
Vour  faint  denial  show'd  a  full  consent, 
And  grant  to  his  temptations.      But  jioor  I, 
That  would  not  yield,  but  was  with  violence  forced 
To  serve  his  lusts,  and  in  a  kind  Tiberius 
At  CapresE  never  practised,  have  not  here 
One  conscious  touch  to  rise  up  my  accuser; 
1,  in  my  will  being  innocent. 

Steph.   I'ardon  me, 
Great  princesses,  though  I  presume  to  tell  you, 
Wasting  vour  time  in  childish  lamentations, 
Vou  do  dt'generate  from  the  blood  you  spring  from : 
For  there  is  something  more  in  Home  expected 
From  Titus'  daughter,  and  his  ur.cle's  heir, 
1'han  womanish  complaints,  after  such  wrongs 
^^  hich  mercy  cannot  pardon.     Hut,  you'll  say. 
Your  hands  are  weak,  and  should  you  but  attempt 
A  just  revenge  on  this  inhuman  monster. 
This  prodigy  of  mankind,  bloody  Domitian 
Hath  ready  swords  at  his  command,  as  well 
As  islands  to  confine  you.  to  remove 
His  doubts,  and  fears,  did  he  but  entertain 
1  he  least  suspicion  you  contrived  or  plotted 
Against  his  person. 

Jul.  '1  is  true,  Stephanos  ; 
The  legions  that  sack'd  Jerusalem, 
Under  my  father  Titus,  are  sworn  his. 
And  I  no  more  remeniber'd. 

DomitU.  And  to  lose 
Ourselves  by  building  on  impossible  hopes, 
W<-re  desperate  madness. 

Steph.   You  conclude  too  fast. 


One  single  arm,  whose  master  does  contemn 

His  own  life,  holds  a  full  command  o'er  his, 

Spite  of  his  guards*.     I  was  your  bondman,  lady 

And  you  my  gracious  patroness ;  my  wealth 

And  liberty  your  gift :  and,  though  no  soldier. 

To  whom  or  custom  or  example  makes 

Grim  death  appear  less  terrible,  I  dare  die 

To  do  you  service  in  a  fair  revenge  : 

And  it  will  better  suit  your  births  and  honours 

To  fall  at  once,  than  to  live  ever  slaves 

To  his  proud  empress,  that  insults  upon 

Your  patient  sufferings.     Say  but  you,  Go  on. 

And  I  will  reach  his  heart,  or  perish  in 

The  noble  undertaking. 

DomitU.  Your  free  offer 
Confirms  your  thankfulness,  which  I  acknowledge 
A  satisfaction  for  a  greater  debt 
Than  what  you  stand  engaged  for ;  but  I  must  not; 
Upon  uncertain  grounds,  hazard  so  grateful 
And  good  a  servant.     The  immortal  Powers 
Protect  a  prince,  though  sold  to  impious  acts. 
And  seem  to  slumber  till  his  roaring  crimes 
Awake  their  justice  ;  but  then,  looking  down, 
And  with  impartial  eyes,  on  his  contempt 
Of  all  religion,  and  moral  goodness, 
They,  in  their  secret  judgments,  do  determine 
To  leave  him  to  his  wickedness,  which  sinks  him, 
When  he  is  mostsecuref. 

Jut.  His  cruelty 
Increasing  daily,  of  necessity 
Must  render  him  as  odious  to  his  soldiers. 
Familiar  frit  iids,  and  freedmen,  as  it  bath  done 
Already  to  the  senate  :  then  forsaken 
Of  his  supporters,  and  grown  terrible 
Even  to  himself,  and  her  he  now  so  doats  on, 
We  may  put  into  act  what  now  with  safety 
We  cannot  whisper. 

Steph.  I  am  still  prepared 

•  One  single  arm,  vfkose  master  does  contemn 
His  own  life  holds  a  full  command  o'er  his, 
Spite  of  his  guards].  The   sairu    thought   is  expressed 
with  iiiort  energy  in  l  he  Fatal  Dowry: 

"  I  am  desperate  i)t'  my  lile,  and  cuiiiinarul  jour's.' 
f  A  noble  ^entiMl( nt,  beautifully  expressed.  How  tunch  su- 
peri«r  aie  these  manly  and  r.itlonal  obsei  vations,  to  the 
lilavi^h  maxims  found  in  Hamlet,  The  Maid's  Hevenye,  &c. 
It  is  irue,  they  are  deiived  from  a  purer  code  ilian  any 
with  which  Domitilla  vvas  acquainted;  but  which, however, 
was  uot  mure  open  to  Massinj^er  than  to  hiscouteinporariei> 
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To  execute,  when  you  please  to  command  me : 
Since  1  am  confident  he  deserves  much  more 
That  vindicates  his  country  from  a  tyrant*, 
Than  he  that  saves  a  citizen. 

Encer  C«NI3. 

Jul.  0,  here's  Caenis. 

Domitil.  Whence  come  you? 

Cieiiis.  From  the  empress,  who  seems  moved 
In  that  you  wait  no  better.     Her  pride's  grown 
To  such  a  height,  that  she  disdains  the  service 
Of  her  own  women  ;  and  esteems  herself 
Neglected,  when  tl  g  princesses  of  the  blood, 
On  every  coarse  emjiloyment,  are  not  ready 
To  stoop  to  her  commands. 

Domitil.  Where  is  her  greatness?  [descend 

Ctenis.  Where  you  would  little  think  she  could 
To  grace  the  room  or  persons. 

Jul.  Speak,  where  is  she?  [by, 

Caenis.  Among  the  players  ;  where,  all  state  laid 
She  does  enquire  who  acts  this  part,  who  that, 
And  in  what  habits  ?  blames  the  tirewomen 
For  want  of  curious  dressings; — and,  so  taken 
She  is  with  Paris  the  tragedian's  shapef, 
That  is  to  act  a  lover,  1  thought  once 
She  would  have  courted  him. 

Domitil.  In  the  mean  time 
How  spends  the  emperor  his  hours  ? 

C(Enis.  As  ever 
He  hath  done  heretofore ;  in  being  cruel 
To  innocent  men,  whose  virtues  he  calls  crimes. 
And,  but  this  morning,  if 't  be  possible. 
He  hath  outgone  himself,  having  condemn'd 
At  Aretinus  his  informer's  suit, 
Palphurius  Sura,  and  good  Junius  Rusticus, 
Men  of  the  best  repute  in  Rome  for  their 
Integrity  of  life  :  no  fault  objected. 
But  that  they  did  lament  his  cruel  sentence 
On  PjBtus  Thrasea,  the  philosopher. 
Their  patron  and  instructor. 

Steph.  Can  Jove  see  this, 
And  hold  his  thunder  ! 

Domitil.  Nero  and  Caligula 
Only  commanded  niischiefsj  but  our  Caesar 
Delights  to  see  them. 

Jul-.  V/liat  we  cannot  help, 
Wrf  Sflay  deplore  with  silence. 

Ctenis.   VVe  are  call'd  for 
By  our  proud  mistress. 

Domitil.   We  awhile  must  suffer. 

Steph.  It  is  true  fortitude  to  stand  firm  against 
All  shocks  of  fate,  when  cowards  faint  and  die 
In  fear  to  suffer  more  calamity.  \^Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Ca:sar  and  Partiienius, 

Cas.  They  are  then  in  fetters? 

I'arth.   Ves,  sir,  but 

Cats.  But  what? 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts  ;  deliver  them. 
Farth.  1  shall,  sir  : 

• /roTO  a  tyrant.]    It  is  ^'rannte  in  the 

old  copies;  but  as  this  word  is  frequently  misprinted  for 
the  other,  1  have  not  removed  Coxeter's  emendation  from 
the  text ;  li)ou<>h  not  absolutely  necess.iry. 

+  and  so  taken 

She  i»  uiith  Parit  the  tragedian'$  shape,]    i.  e.  dress, 
babiu 


But  still  submitting  to  your  god-like  pleasure. 
Which  cannot  be  instructed. 

Ctes.  To  the  point.  » 

Parth.  Nor  let  your  sacred  majesty  believe 
Your  vassal,  that  with  dry  eyes  look'd  upon 
His  father  dragg'd  to  death  by  your  command. 
Can  pity  these,  that  durst  presume  to  censure 
What  you  decreed. 

C<ES.  Well ;  forward. 

Parth.  'Tis  my  zeal 
Still  to  preserve  your  clemency  admired, 
Temper'd  with  justice,  that  emboldens  me 
To  offer  my  advice.     Alas!  I  know,  sir. 
These  bookmen,  Rusticus,  and  Palphurius  Su»^, 
Deserve  all  tortures  :  yet.  in  my  opinion. 
They  being  popular  senators,  and  cried  up 
With  loud  applauses  of  the  multitude, 
For  foolish  honesty,  and  beggarly  virtue, 
'T would  relish  more  of  policy,  to  have  them 
Made  away  in  private,  with  what  exquisite  tormenta 
You  please, — it  skills  not, — than  to  have  themdrawu 
To  the  Degrees*  in  public  ;  for  'tis  doubted 
That  the  sad  object  may  beget  compnssion 
In  the  giddy  rout,  and  cause  some  suddi;n  u^irroar 
That  may  disturb  you. 

Cits.  Jience,  pale-spirited  coward! 
Can  we  descend  so  for  beneath  ours^^ir. 
As  or  to  court  the  people's  love,  or  fear 
Their  worst  of  hate  '  Can  they,  that  are  as  dust 
Before  the  whirlwind  of  our  will  and  power, 
Add  any  moment  to  us  ?  Or  thou  think. 
If  there  are  gods  above,  or  goddesses. 
But  wise  Minerva,  that's  mine  own,  and  sure, 
That  they  have  vacant  hours  to  take  into 
Their  serious  protection,  or  care. 
This  many-headed  monster?  Mankind  lives 
In  few,  as  potent  monarchs,  and  their  peers  j 
Aiid  all  those  glorious  constellations 
Tha^  aO  ftdorn  the  firmament,  appointed, 
Like  grooms,  with  their  bright  influence  to  attend 
The  actions  of  kings  and  emperors, 
'Jhey  being  the  greater  wheels  that  move  the  less. 
Bring    forth   those    condemn'd   wretches  j — \_Eiit 

Parthenius.]  —  let  me  see 
One  nan  so  lost,  as  but  to  pity  them. 
And  though  there  lay  a  million  of  souls 
Imprison'd  in  his  flesh,  my  hangmen's  hooks 
Should  rend  it  oflf,  and  give  them  liberty. 
Caesar  hath  said  it. 

Re-enter  Parthemus,  with  Aretinus,  and  Guard; 
Hangmen  dragginj^  in  Junius  Rusticus  and 
Palphurius  SuuA,  boinia  hack  to  hack, 

Aret.  'Tis  great  Ca;sar's  pleasure, 
That  with  fix'd  eyes  you  carefully  observe 
The  people's  looks.     Cliarge  upon  any  man 
That  with  a  sigh  or  murmur  does  express 
A  seeming  sorrow  for  these  traitors'  deaths. 
You  know  his  will,  perform  it. 

Cccs.  A  good  blood liound. 
And  fit  for  my  employments. 

Sura.  Liive  us  leave 
To  die,  fell  tyrant. 


•  To  the  Degrees,  &c.',    To  the  Scalce  Gemonice,  ,uen 
tioncd  before;  (p.  174;)    Coxeicr  printed  Decrees;  but  tb. 
old  copy  rcitis  as  abt)ve.     Ihe  word  is  used  by  Jonson 
"  1  lieir  bodies  thiown  into  the  Gemoniis, 
Tlie  expul.sed  Apicata  fuitls  ihem  there  ; 
Whom  when  the  saw  lie  «prcad  on  ilic  Degree*,"  8t%, 
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Rust.  For,  beyond  our  bodies, 
Thou  hnst  no  power. 

Ca-i.  Yes  ;  I'll  afflict  your  souls, 
And  force  them  *i;roaniiig'  to  the  Srvp;i;»n  lake, 
Pre]n\red  for  such  to  howl  in,  that  blasplieine 
The  power  of  princes,  that  are  p^ods  on  earth. 
Tremble  to  think  how  terrible  the  dream  is 
After  this  sleep  of  death. 

Hint.  To  guiltv  men 
It  may  bring-  terror  ;  not  to  us,  that  know 
What  'tis  to  die,  well  taught  by  his  example 
For  whom  we  suffer.     In  my  thought  I  see 
The  substance  of  that  pure  untainted  soul 
Of  Thrasea.  our  master,  made  a  star. 
That  with  melodious  harmony  invites  us 
(Leaving  this  dunghill  Rome,  made  hell  by  thee) 
To  trace  his  heavenly  steps,  and  fill  a  sphere 
Above  yon  crystal  canopy. 

Cits.  Do  invoke  him 
With  all  the  aids  his  sanctity  of  life 
Have  won  on  the  rewarders  of  his  virtue  ; 
They  shall  not  save  you. — Dogs,  do  you  grin  1  tor- 
ment them. 

[The  Hangmen  torment  them,  they  still  smiling. 
So,  take  a  leaf  of  Seneca  now,  and  prove 
If  it  can  render  you  insensible 
Of  that  which  but  begins  here.   .  Now  an  oil. 
Drawn  from  the  stoic's  frozen  principles, 
Predominant  over  fire,  were  useful  for  you. 

Again,  again.     You  trifle.     Not  a  groan? 

Is  my  rage  lost  ?  What  cursed  charms  defend  them ! 
Searcli  (ieeper,  villains.  Who  looks  pale,  or  thinks 
That  I  am  cruel  ? 

Aret.  Over-merciful : 
*Tis  all  your  weakness,  sir. 

Parth.  I  dare  not  show 
A  sign  of  sorrow  ;  yet  my  sinews  shrink, 
The  spectacle  is  so  horrid.  [Aside. 

Cws.  I  was  never 
O'ercome  till  now.     For  my  sake  roar  a  little, 
And  show  you  are  corporeal,  and  not  turn'd 
Aerial  spirits.— Will  it  not  do?  By  Pallas, 
It  is  unkindly  done  to  mock  his  fury 
Whom  the  world  styles  Omnipotent !  I  am  tortured 
In  their  want  of  feeling  torments.     Marius'  story, 
That  does  report  him  to  have  sat  unmoved. 
When  cunning  surgeons  ripp'd  his  arteries 
And  veins,  to  cure  his  gout,  compared  to  this. 
Deserves  not  to  be  named.     Are  they  not  dead  ? 
If  so,  we  wash  an  iEthiop. 

Sura.  No  ;  we  live. 

Rust.  Live   to    deride   thee,    our  calm   patience 
treading 
Upon  the  neck  of  tyranny.     That  securely. 
As  'twere  a  gentle  slumber,  we  endure 
Thy  hangmen's  studied  tortures,  is  a  debt 
We  owe  to  grave  philosophy,  that  instructs  us 
The  flesh  is  but  the  clothing  of  the  soul, 
Which  growing  out  of  fashion,  though  it  be 
Cast  off,  or  rent,  or  torn,  like  ours,  'tis  then, 
Being  itself  divine,  in  her  best  lustre. 
But  unto  such  as  thou,  that  have*  no  hopes 
Beyond  the  present,  every  little  scar, 
The  want  of  rest,  excess  of  heat  or  cold, 
That  does  inform  them  only  they  are  mortal, 
Pierce  through  and  through  them. 

C<es.   We  will  hear  no  more. 


that  have  no  hopes]    Coxtter and 


U>  MasoQ  very  incorrectly  read,  that  hast  no  hopet. 


Riitt.  This  only,  and  I  give  thee  warning  of  it  • 
Though  it  is  in  thy  will  to  grind  this  earth 
As  small  as  atoms,  they  thrown  in  the  sea  too. 
They  shall  seem  re-collected  to  thy  sense : 
And,  when  the  sandy  building  of  thy  greatness 
Shall  with  its  own  weight  totter,  look  to  see  me 
As  I  was  yesterday,  in  my  perfect  shape ; 
For  I'll  appear  in  liorror. 

Cdns.  By  my  shaking 
I  um  the  guilty  man,  and  not  the  judge. 
Drag  from  my  sight  these  cursed  ominous  wizards, 
Th;it,  as  they  are  now,  like  to  double-faced  Janus, 
Which  way  soe'er  I  look,  are  furies  to  me. 
Away  with  them  !   first  show  them  death,  then  leave 
No  memorv  of  their  ashes.     I'll  mock  fate. 

[Eieunt  Hangmen  with  Rnsticus  and  Sura.* 
Shall  words  fright  him  victorious  armies  circle? 
No,  no  ;  the  fever  does  begin  to  leave  me  ; 

Enter  DoMiTi A,  Julia,  arid  C>tNis ;  Stephanos  jTo/- 
lowing. 

Or,  were  it  deadly,  from  this  living  fountain 
I  could  renew  the  vigour  of  my  youth. 
And  be  a  second  Virbiusf.     O  my  glory  ! 
My  life !  command^  '.  my  all ! 

Dom.  As  you  to  me  are. 

[Embracing  and  kissing  mutually. 
I  heard  you  were  sad  ;  I  have  prepared  you  sport 
Will  banish  melancholy.     Sirrah,  Caisar, 
(1  hug  myself  for't)  1  have  been  instructing 
The  players  how  to  act ;  and  to  cut  off 
All  tedious  impertinence,  have  contracted 
The  tragedy  into  one  continued  scene. 
I  have  the  art  oft,  and  am  taken  more 
With  my  ability  that  way,  than  all  knowledge 
I  have  but  of  thy  love. 

C<£s.  Thou  art  still  thyself. 
The  sweetest,  wittiest, 

Dom,  When  we  are  abed 
I'll  thank  your  good  opinion.     Thou  shalt  see 
Such  an  Iphis  of  thy  Paris$  ! — and  to  humble 
The  pride  of  Domitilla,  that  neglects  me, 
(Howe'er  she  is  your  cousin,)  I  have  forced  her 

To  jday  the  part  of  Anaxarete 

You  are  not  offended  with  it? 

Ctfi.   Any  thing 
That  does  content  thee  yields  delight  to  me  : 
My  faculties  and  powers  are  thine. 

Dom.  I  thank  you  : 


•  [Exeunt  Hangmen  with  Rusticus  and  Sura.]  After 
Sura,  C»»xeter  and  M.  Mason  add,  Stephanot  following. 
This  sending  a  man  out  before  lie  comes  in,  is  anotlier 
instance  of  the  surprising  attention  which  Massenger  ex- 
perienced from  the  former  editors.  The  quarto  reads  as  it 
stands  here  :  hangmen,  too,  is  brougljt  back  in  lieu  of  the 
more  modish  term  esvcutloners. 

t  And  be  a  second  Virbius.J  The  name  given  to  Hippoly 
lus  after  he  was  restored  to  life  by  ^sculapius.  He  was  so 
called,  say  the  critics,  quod  inter  y'lros  bis  fuer it.  See  7Vi« 
j^neid,  lib.  vii.  v.  765. 

X  My  life!  command!  my  all! t  i.  e.  my  power!  my  all! 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  and  undouljtedly 
genuine:  the  modern  editors  (I  know  not  why)  choose 
to  read,  jl/y  life!  command  myall!  which  the  reply  of 
Domilia  proves  to  be  rank  nonsense. 

$ Thou  shalt  see 

Such  an  Jphis  of  thy  Paris!  &c.]  The  story  of  Iphis 
and  Anaxarete  is  beautifully  told  by  Ovid,  in  the  fourteenth 
book  of  his  Afetamorphosis,  (v.  69S,etseq.,)  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader,  as  it  is  too  long  to  be  extracted.  Massinger  has 
followed  his  leader  pari  passu ;  and  indeed  the  elegance 
and  spirit  which  he  has  infused  into  these  little  interludes, 
canno:  be  too  highly  commended. 
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[Act  IIT. 


Prithee  let's  take  our  places.     Bid  them  enter 
Without  more  circumstance. 

After  a  short  flourish,  enter  Paris  as  Iphis. 
How  do  you  like 
That  shape*  ?  methinks  it  is  most  suitable 
To  the  aspect  of  a  despairing  lover. 
The  seeming  late-fallen,  counterfeited  tears 
That  hang  upon  his  cheeks,  was  my  device. 

Cits.  And  all  was  excellent. 

Dom.  Now  hear  him  speak. 

Iphis.  That  she  is  fair,  (and  that  an  epithet 
Too  foul  to  express  her,)  or  descended  nobly, 
Or  rich,  or  fortunate,  are  certain  truths 
In  which  poor  Iphis  glories.     But  that  these 
Perfections  in  no  other  virgin  found 
Abused    should  nourish  cruelty  and  pride 
In  the  divinest  Anaxarete, 
Is,  to  my  love-sick  languishing  soul,  a  riddle  ; 
And  with  more  difficulty  to  be  dissolvedf, 
Than  that  the  monster  Sphinx  from  the  steep  rock 
Oifer'd  to  CEdipus.     Imperious  Love, 
As  at  thy  ever-flaming  altars  Iphis, 
'I'hy  never-tired  votary,  hath  presented, 
With  scalding  tears,  whole  hecatombs  of  sighs, 
Prefening  thy  power,  and  thy  Paphian  mother's. 
Before  the  Thunderer's,  Neptune's,  or  Pluto's, 
(That,  after  Saturn,  did  divide  the  world, 
And  had  the  sway  of  things,  yet  were  compell'd 
By  thy  inevitable  shafts  to  yield. 
And  fight  under  thy  ensigns,)  be  auspicious 
To  this  last  trial  of  my  sacrifice 
Of  love  and  service  ! 

Dom.  Does  he  not  act  it  rarely  ? 
Observe  with  what  a  feeling  he  delivers 
His  orisons  to  Cupid  ;  I  am  rapt  with't. 

Iphis.  And  from  thy  never-emptied  quiver  take 
A  golden  arrow+,  to  transfix  lier  heart, 
And  force  her  love  like  me  ;  or  cure  my  wound 
With  a  leaden  one,  that  may  beget  in  me 

Hate  and  forgetfulness  of  what's  now  my  idol 

But  I  call  back  my  p;  ayer ;  I  have  blasphemed 
In  my  rash  wish  :  'tis  I  that  am  unworthy  ; 
But  she  all  merit,  and  may  in  justice  challenge. 
From  the  assurance  of  her  excellencies. 
Not  love  but  adoration.     Yet,  bear  witness, 
All-knowing  Powers  !  I  bring  along  with  me. 
As  faithful  advocates  to  make  intercession, 
A  loyal  heart  with  pure  and  holy  flames, 
With  the  foul  fires  of  lust  never  polluted. 
And,  as  I  touch  her  threshold,  which  with  tears, 
IVly    limbs  benumb'd  with  cold,  I  oft  have  wash'd, 
With  my  glad  lips  I  kiss  this  earth  grown  proud 
With  frequent  favours  from  her  delicate  feet. 

Dnm.  By  Caesar's  life  he  weeps  !  and  I  forbear 
Hardly  to  keep  him  company. 

Iphis.  Blest  ground,  thy  pardon. 
If  1  profane  it  with  forbidden  steps. 

• How  do  you  like 

That  shape?]  The  Roniiin  actors  playe*!  in  masks,  one  of 
which  Doiiiitia  call?  a  shape. — M.  Mason. 

Thai  a  mask  was  called  a  shape  1  never  heard  before, 
'''iie  lact  is,  that  shape  is  a  theatrical  word,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  property-man,  means,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  whuli.  of  the  dress. 

t  And  with  more  difficulty  to  be  dissolved.]  So  the  old  co- 
pies.   Coxeter  and  M.  Ma-Oii  read  solved. 

X  Iphis.  And  from  thy  never-emptied  quiver  take 

A  golden  arrow,  ^c]  For  tliis  expre*.iion,  which,  like  a 
few  othetii,  occurs  somewhat  too  frequently.  See  the  Virgin 
Martyr. 


I  must  presume  to  knock  —  and  yet  attempt  it 
U  ith  such  a  tremblin.;  reverence,  a.s  if 
My  hands  [were  now]*  held  up  for  expiation 
To  the  incensed  gods  to  spare  a  kingdom, 
Within  there,  ho  !  something  divine  cume  forth 
To  a  distressed  mortal. 

Eiitei'  Latinus  as  a  Porter. 

Port.  Ha  !  who  knocks  there  ? 

Dom.  What  a  churlisli  look  this  knave  lias  ! 

Port,  Is't  you,  sirrah? 
Are  you  come  to  pule  and  whine  ?  Avaunt,  and  quickly; 
Dog-whips  shall  drive  you  hence,  else. 

Dom.  Churlish  devil  ! 
But  that  I  should  disturb  the  scene,  as  I  live 
I  would  tear  his  eyes  out. 

Ca:s.  'Tis  in  jest,  Domitia. 

Dom.   I  do  not  like  such  jesting  ;  if  he  were  not 
A  flinty  hearted  slave,  he  could  not  use 
One  of  his  form  so  harshly.     How  the  toad  swells 
At  the  other's  sweet  humility  ! 

Cfts.  'lis  his  part : 
Let  them  proceed, 

Dom.  A  rogue's  part  will  ne'er  leave  him. 

Iphis.  As  you  have,  gentle  sir,  the  happiness 
(When  you  please)  to  behold  the  figure  of 
The  master-piece  of  nature,  limn'd  to  the  life. 
In  more  than  human  Ana-xarete, 
Scorn  not  your  servant,  that  with  suppliant  hands 
Takes  hold  upon  your  knees,  conjuring  you. 
As  you  are  a  man,  and  did  not  suck  the  milk 
Of  wolves  and  tigers,  or  a  mother  of 
A  tougher  temper,  use  some  means  these  eves. 
Before  they  are  wept  out,  may  see  your  lady. 
Will  you  be  gracious  sir? 

Port.  Though  1  lose  my  place  for't, 
I  can  hold  out  no  longer. 

Dom.  Now  he  melts, 
Theie  is  some  little  hope  he  may  die  honest. 

Port.  Madam! 

Enter  DoMniLLA  as  Anaxarete. 

Anax.  Who  calls?  What  object  have  we  here  ? 

Dom.  Your  cousin  keeps  her  proud  state  still ;  I 
I  have  fitted  her  for  a  part.  [think 

Aiiax.  Did  1  not  charge  thee 
I  ne'er  might  see  this  thing  more? 

Iphis.  I  am,  indeed,  [on  : 

What  thing  you  please  ;  a  worm  that  you  may  tread 
Lower  I  cannot  fall  to  show  my  duty. 
Till  your  disdain  hath  digg'd  a  grave  to  cover 
This  body  with  forgotten  dust;  and,  when 
I  know  your  sentence,  cruellest  of  women  ! 
I'll,  by  a  willing  death,  remove  the  object 
That  is  an  eyesore  to  you. 

Anax.  Wretch,  thou  dar'st  not : 

•  Afp  hands  [were  now]  A*M  vp  for  expiation]  I  am  very 
doubtful  of  the  genuieness  of  this  line.  Ot  the  old  copies  of 
this  tragedy  (of  which  there  is  but  one  etiititm;  some  read, 

My  hands  held  vp,  or  expiation 
and  others, 

My  hands  help  up,  for  expiation. 
It  Is  cNident,  iiom  the  :oniiiia,  that  iliere  is  an  error  some- 
where, which  was  discovered  at  the  press, and  attempted  to 
be  removed  :  but,  as  it  has  iiappencd  more  than  once  in 
these  pla)s,  only  exchanged  for  another.  My  addition  is 
harmless:  but  if  I  cuuhl  have  ventured  so  far,  1  should  have 
read, 

flfy  hands  held  vp  in  prayer,  or  expiation, 
7o,  &c. 
As  the  line  stan'ls  in  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  U  is  im 
possible  (o  read  it  as  verse,  or  any  thing  like  verse. 
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That  M'ere  the  last  and  f>;reatest  service  to  me 
Thy  doting  love  could  boast  of.     What  dull  fool 
But  thou  could  nourish  any  flattering  liope, 
One  of  my  height  in  youth,  in  birth  and  fortune, 
Could  e'er  descend  to  look  upon  thy  lowness, 
Much  less  consent  to  make  my  lord  of  one 
I'd  not  accept,  though  olfer'd  for  my  slave? 
My  thoughts  stoop  not  so  low. 

Dom.  There's  her  true  nature: 
No  personated  scorn. 

Anax.  I  wrong  my  wortlj, 
Or  to  exchange  a  syllable  or  look 
With  one  so  far  beneath  me. 

Iphis.  Yet  take  heed, 
Take  heed  of  pride,  and  curiously  consider. 
How  brittle  the  foundation  is,  on  which 
V'ou  labour  to  advance  it.     Niohe, 
Proud  of  her  numerous  issue,  dursn  contemn 
Latona's  double  burthen  ;  but  what  follow'd? 
She  was  left  a  childless  mother,  and   mourn'd  to 

marble. 
The  beauty  you  o'erprize  so,  time  or  sickness 
Can  change  to  loath'd  deformity  ;  your  wealth 
The  prey  of  thieves  ;  queen  Hecuba,  Troy  lired, 
Ulysses'  bondwoman* :  but  the  love  I  bring  you 
Nor  time,  nor  sickness,  violent  thieves,  nor  fate. 
Can  ravish  from  you. 

Dom.  Could  the  oracle 
Give  better  counsel ! 

Iphis.  Say,  will  you  relent  yet, 
Revoking  your  decree  that  I  should  die? 
Or,  shall  1  do  what  you  command?  resolve; 
I  am  impatient  of  delay. 

Anax.  Dispatch  then : 
I  shall  look  on  your  tragedy  unmoved, 
Perad venture  laugh  at  it;  for  it  will  prove 
A  comedy  to  me. 

Dom.  O  devil !  devil !  [curses 

Iphis.  Then  thus  1  take  my  last  leave.     All  the 
Of  lovers  fall  upon  you  ;  and,  hereafter, 
When  any  man,  like  me  contemn'd,  shall  study 
In  the  anguish  of  his  soul  to  give  a  name 


To  a  scornful,  cruel  mistress,  let  him  only 
Say,  Tl)i:j  most  bloody  woman  is  to  me, 
As  Anaxarete  was  to  wretched  Iphis  !- 


Now  feast  your  tyrannous  mind,  and  glory  in 
The  ruins  you  have  made  :   for  Hymen's  band?. 
That  should  have  made  us  one,  this  fatal  halter 
For  ever  shall  divorce  us  :  at  your  gate. 
As  a  trophy  of  your  pride  and  my  allliction, 
I'll  presently  hang  myself. 

Dom.    Not  for  the  world — 

[Starts  frojn  her  seat 
Restrain  him  as  you  love  your  lives ! 

Cws.  Wliy  are  you 
Transported  thus,  Domitia?  'tis  a  play; 
Or,  grant  it  serious,  it  at  no  part  merits 
This  passion  in  you. 

Par.  I  ne'er  purposed,  madam, 
To  do  the  deed  in  earnest ;  though  I  bow 
To  your  care  and  tenderness  of  me. 

Dom.  Let  me,  sir. 
Entreat  your  pardon  ;  what  I  saw  presented, 
Carried  me  beyond  myself. 

C(es.  'J'o  your  place  again. 
And  see  what  follows. 

Dom.  No,  I  am  familiar 
With  the  conclusion ;  besides,  upon  the  sudden 
I  feel  myself  much  indisposed. 

Cccs.  To  bed  then  ; 
I'll  be  tljy  doctor. 

Aret.  There  is  something  more 
In  this  than  passion, — which  I  must  find  out, 
Or  my  intelligence  freezes. 

Dom.  Come  to  me,  Paris, 
To-morrow  for  your  reward. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Domitilla  and  Stephanv* 

Steph.  Patroness,  hear  me  ; 
W'ill  you  not  call  for  your  share?  sit  down  with  this 
And,  the  next  action,  like  a  Gaditane  strumpet, 
1  shall  look  to  see  you  tumble  I 

Domitil.  Prithee  be  patient. 
I,  that  have  suffer'd  greater  wrongs,  bear  this  ; 
And  that,  till  my  revenge,  my  comfort  is.      [Ejfu  n 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  lioom  in  the  Palace. 
Ente*  Parthenius,  Julia,  Domitilla,  and  CjENis. 

Parih,  Why,  'tis  impossible. — Paris! 

Jul.  You  observed  not. 
As  it  appears,  the  violence  of  her  passion. 
When  personating  Iphis,  he  pretended, 


Queen  Hecuba,  Troy  fir' d. 


Ulysses'  bondwoman]  These  two  hah-lines  are  entirely 
misplaced,  and  should  not  be  inserted  here  ;  they  afterwards 
occur  in  the  second  volume,  to  which  passage  they  belong. 
—  M.  MisoN. 

This  is  the  most  unaccountable  notion  that  ever  was 
taken  up.  The  Roman  Actor  was  not  only  written  but 
printed  many  years  before  The  Emperor  of  the  Eaut ;  how, 
then,  could  any  lines  or  "  half  lines"  be  inserted  into  it  Irom 
a  piece  whicti  was  not  yet  in  existence !  It  required  Mr.  M. 
Mason's  own  words  to  convince  me  that  he  could  range 
through  Massinger,  even  in  his  desultory  way,  without  dis- 


For  your  contempt,  fair  Anaxarete, 
To  hang  himself. 

Parih.  Yes,  yes,  I  noted  that ; 
But  never  could  imagine  it  could  work  her 
I'o  such  a  strange  intemperance  of  affection. 
As  to  doat  on  him. 

Domitil.  By  my  hopes,  I  think  not 


covering  his  propensity  to  repeat  himself;  which  is  so 
obtrusive  as  to  fonn  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  ot 
his  manner.  Wiih  respect  to  the  two  half  lines,  they  atie 
where  they  should  be,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  vense 
which  follows.  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  seelhis  passage 
as  "  it  occurs  again."  ! 

"  You  are  are  read  in  story,  call  to  your  remembraoice 
What  tiie  great  Hector's  inother,  Hecuba, 
Was  to  Ulysses,  Illium  sack'd." 

The  identity  may  admit  of  some  question but  C«i«o(h 

of  this  deplorable  folly. 
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[Act  IV 


That  she  respects,  though  all  here  saw, and  mark'd  it; 
Presuming  she  can  mould  the  emperor's  will 
Into  what  form  she  likes,  though  we,  and  all 
The  informers  of  the  world,  conspired  to  cross  it. 

Cttnis.  Then  with  what   eagerness,  this  morning, 
urging 
Tlie  want  of  health  and  rest,  she  did  entreat 
Cffisar  to  leave  her  ! 

DomitU.   Who  no  sooner  ahsent, 
But  she  calls,  Dwarf!  (so  in  her  scorn  she  styles  me,) 
Put  on  my  pantojles  ;  fetch  pen  and  paper, 
I  am  to  write: — and  with  distracted  looks, 
In  her  smock,  impatient  of  so  short  delay- 
As  but  to  have  a  mantle  thrown  upon  her, 
8he  seal'd — 1  know  not  what,  but  'twas  endorsed, 
To  my  loved  Paris. 

Jul.  Add  to  this,  I  heard  her 
Say,  when  a  page  received  it,  Let  him  wait  me, 
And  carefnUi^yin  the  v?alk  cali'd  our  Retreat, 
Where  Ca;sar,  in  his  fear  to  give  offence, 
Unsentfor  never  enters. 

Parth.  This  being  certain, 
(For  these  are  more  than  jealous  suppositions,) 
Why  do  not  you,  that  are  so  near  in  blood. 
Discover  it? 

DomitiL  Alas !  you  know  we  dare  not. 
'Twill  be  received  for  a  malicious  practice, 
To  free  us  from  that  slavery  which  her  pride 
Imposes  on  us.     But,  if  you  would  please , 
To  break  the  ice,  on  pain  to  be  sunk  ever, 
.  We  would  aver  it. 

Parth.  I  would  second  you, 
But  that  I  am  commanded  with  all  speed 
To  fetch  in*  Ascletario  the  Chaldean  ; 
Who,  in  his  absence,  is  condemn'd  of  treason, 
For  calculating  the  nativity 
Of  Caesar,  with  all  confidence  foretelling, 
In  every  circumstance,  when  he  shall  die 
A  violent  death.     Yet,  if  you  could  approve 
Of  my  directions,  I  would  have  you  speak 
As  much  to  Aretinus,  as  you  have 
To  me  deliver'd  :  he  in  his  own  nature 
Being  a  spy,  on  weaker  grounds,  no  doubt, 
Will  undertake  it ;  not  for  goodness'  sake, 
(With  which  he  never  yet  held  correspondence,) 
But  to  endear  his  vigilant  observings 
Of  what  concerns  the  emperor,  and  a  little 
To  triumph  in  the  ruins  of  this  Paris, 
That  cross'd  him  in  the  senate-house. 

Enter  Aretin'us. 

Here  he  comes. 
His  nose  held  up  ;  he  hath  something  in  the  wind. 
Or  I  much  err,  already.     My  designs 
Command  me  hence,  great  ladies ;  but  I  leave 
My  wishes  with  you.  [Exit. 

Aret.  Have  I  caught  your  greatness 
In  the  trap,  my  proud  Augusta ! 

DomitiL  What  is't  raps  him  ? 

Aret.  And  my  fine  Roman  Actor  ?     Is't  even  so  ? 
No  coarser  dish  to  take  your  wanton  palate, 
Save  that  which,  but  the  emperor,  none  durst  taste  of! 
'Tis  very  well.     I  needs  must  glory  in 
This  rare  discovery  :  but  the  rewards 
Of  my  intelligence  bid  me  think,  even  now, 
By  an  edict  from  Ca;sar,  I  have  power 
To  tread  upon  the  neck  of  Slavish  Rome, 

•  To  fetch  in]  i.  c.  to  seize  •,  a  frequent  expression. 


Disposing  offices  and  provinces 
To  my  kinsmen,  friends,  and  clients. 

DomitiL  This  is  more 
Than  usual  with  him. 

Jnl.  Aretinus  ! 

Aret.  How  ! 
No  more  respect  and  reverence  tender'd  to  me. 
But  Aretinus  !     'Tis  confess'd  that  title, 
When  you  were  princesses,  and  commanded  all. 
Had  been  a  favour  ;  but  being,  as  you  are. 
Vassals  to  a  proud  woman,  the  worst  bondage, 
You  stand  obliged  with  as  much  adoration 
To  entertain  him,  that  comes  arni'd  with  strength 
To  break  your  fetters,  as  tann'd  galley-slaves 
Pay  such  as  do  redeem  them  from  the  oar. 
I  come  not  to  entrap  you  ;  but  aloud 
Pronounce  that  you  are  manumized  :  and  to  make 
Your  liberty  sweeter,  you  shall  see  her  fall, 
This  empress,  this  Domitia.  what  you  will. 
That  triumph'd  in  your  miseries. 

DomitiL  Were  you  serious, 
To  prove  your  accusation  I  could  lend 
Some  help. 

Ctcn.  And  I. 

Jul.  And  I. 

Aret.  No  atom  to  me. 
My  eyes  and  ears  are  every  where  ;  I  know  all 
To  the  line  and  action  in  the  play  that  took  her  : 
Her  quick  dissimulation  to  excuse 
Her  being  transported,  with  her  morning  passion. 
I  bribed  the  boy  that  did  convey  the  letter. 
And,  having  perused  it,  made  it  up  again  : 
Your  griefs  and  angers  are  to  me  familiar. 
— That  Paris  is  brought  to  her*,  and  how  far 
He  shall  be  tempted. 

DomitiL  This  is  above  wonder. 

Aret.  My  gold  can  work  much  stranger  miracles 
Than  to  corrupt  poor  waiters.  Here,  join  with  me — 

[^Takes  out  a  petition. 
'Tis  a  complaint  to  Csesar.     This  is  that  [hands 

Shall  ruin  her,  and  raise  you.     Have  you  set  your 
To  the  accusation  '! 

JtiL  And  will  justify 
What  we've  subscribed  to. 

Cien    And  with  vehemence. 

DomitiL  I  will  deliver  it. 

Aret.  Leave  the  rest  to  me  then. 

Enter  Cjesau,  with  his  Guard. 

Cws,  Let  our  lieutenants  bring  us  victory, 
While  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  at  home  ; 
And  being  secured  from  our  intestine  foes, 
(Far  worse  than  foreign  enemies,)  doubts  and  fears, 
Though  all  the  sky  were  hung  Avith  blazing  meteors. 
Which  fond  astrologers  give  out  to  be 
Assured  presages  of  the  change  of  empires. 
And  deaths  of  monarchs,  we,  undaunted  yet. 
Guarded  with  our  own  thunder,  bid  defiance 
To  them  and  fate  ;  we  being  too  strongly  arm'd 
For  them  to  wound  us. 

Aret.   Caesar ! 

JuL  As  thou  art 
More  than  a  man — 

Cffji.  Let  not  thy  passions  be 
Rebellious  to  thy  reason — 


• That  Paria  is  brought  to  her,  &c.]  A  line  pre- 
ceding this,  scen)S  to  li.tve  been  lost  at  Uio  press:  ilie  «lrift 
of  it  is  nut  (litlicaltto  t;ness-  but  I  liave  not  meddled  wilii 
the  old  copies. 
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DomitH.  But  receive  [^Delivers  the  petition. 

Tliis  trial  of  your  constancy,  ns  unmoved 
As  you  go  to  or  from  the  capitol, 
'J'Lanks  given  to  Jove  for  triumphs. 

Cus.  Ha»! 

Domilil.  Vouchsafe 
A  while  to  stay  the  lightning  of  your  eyes, 
Poor  mortals  dare  not  look  on. 

Aret.  There's  no  vein 
Of  yours  that  rises  with  high  rage,  but  is 
An  earthquake  to  us. 

Domitil.  And,  if  not  kept  closed 
With  more  than  human  patience,  in  a  moment 
Will  swallow  us  to  the  centre. 

Cien.  Not  that  we 
Repine  to  serve  her,  are  we  her  accusers. 

Jul.  But  that  she's  fallen  so  low. 

Aret.  ^Vhich  on  sure  proofs 
We  can  make  good. 

Domitil.  And  show  she  is  unworthy 
Of  the  least  spark  of  that  diviner  fire 
You  have  conferr'd  upon  her. 

Ctts.  I  stand  doubtful, 
And  unresolved  what  to  determine  of  you. 
In  this  malicious  violence  you  have  offer'd 
To  the  altar  of  her  truth  and  pureness  to  me. 
You  have  but  fruitlessly  labour'd  to  sully 
A  white  robe  of  perfection,  black-mouth'd  envy 
Could  belch  no  spot  on. — But  1  will  put  off 
The  deity  you  labour  to  t:ike  from  me. 
And  argue  out  of  probabilities  with  you, 
As  if  I  were  a  man.     Can  I  believe 
That  she,  that  borrows  all  her  light  from  me, 
And  knows  to  use  it,  would  betrav  her  darkness 
To  your  intelligence  :  and  make  that  apparent, 
Which,  by  her  perturbations,  in  a  play 
Was  yesterday  but  doubted,  and  find  none 
But  you,  that  are  her  slaves,  and  therefore  hate  her, 
Whose  aids  she  might  employ  to  make  way  for  her  ? 
Or  Aretinus,  whom  long  since  she  knew 
To  be  the  cabinet  counsellor,  nay,  the  key 
Of  Caesar's  secrets  f     Could  her  beautv  raise  her 
To  this  uneqiiall'd  height,  to  make  her  fall 
The  more  remarkable  ?  or  must  my  desires 
To  her,  and  wrongs  to  Lamia,  be  revenged 
By  her,  and  on  herself,  that  drew  on  both  ] 
Or  she  leave  our  imperial  bed,  to  court 
A  public  actor? 

Aret.  Who  dares  contradict 
These  more  than  human  reasons,  that  have  power 
To  clothe  base  guilt  in  the  most  glorious  shape 
Of  innocence  1 

Domitil.  Too  well  she  knew  the  strength 
And  eloquence  of  her  patron  to  defend  her. 
And  thereupon  presuming,  fell  securely ; 
Not  fearing  an  accuser,  nor  the  truth 
Produced  against  her,  which  your  love  and  favour 
Will  ne'er  discern  from  falsehood. 

Ccrs-  I'll  not  hear 
A  syllable  more  that  may  invite  a  change 
In  my  opinion  of  her.     You  have  raised 
A  fiercer  war  within  me  by  this  fable. 
Though  with  your  lives  you  vow  to  make  it  story, 
Than  if,  and  at  one  instant,  all  my  legions 
Revolted  from  me,  and  came  arm'd  against  me. 
Here  in  this  paper  are  the  swords  predestined 


•  Cjes.  Ha  !]    Omitted  by  Mr.  M.  Mason,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  metre. 


For  my  destruction  ;  here  the  fatal  stars. 

That  tlireaten  more  than  ruin  ;  this  the  death's  head 

'i'hat  does  assure  me,  if  she  chu  prove  false, 

'Ihat  1  am  mortal,  which  a  sudden  fever 

Would  prompt  me  to  believe,  and  faintly  yield  to. 

But  now  in  my  full  confidence  what  she  sutlers, 

In  tiiat,  from  any  witness  but  myself, 

I  nourish  a  suspicion  she's  untrue, 

My  toughness  returns  to  me.     Lead  on,  monsters, 

And,  by  the  forfeit  of  your  lives,  confirm 

She  is  all  excellence,  as  you  all  baseness  ; 

Or  let  mankind,  far  her  fall,  boldly  swear 

There  are  no  chaste  wives  now,  nor  ever  were*. 

SCENE  II — A  private  Walk  in  the  Gardens  of  tJie 
Palace. 

Eiiter  DoMiTiA,  Pauis,  and  Servants. 

Dom.  Say  we  command  that  none  presume  to  dare. 
On  forfeit  of  our  favour,  that  is  life. 
Out  of  a  saucy  curiousnes,  to  stand 
Within  the  distance  of  their  eyes  or  ears. 
Till  we  please  to  be  waited  on.         [Exeunt  Seitants. 

And,  sirrah, 
Howe'er  you  are  excepted,  let  it  not 
Beget  in  you  an  arrogant  opinion 
'Tis  done  to  grace  you. 

Par.   With  my  humblest  service 
I  but  obey  your  summons,  and  should  blush  else. 
To  be  so  near  you. 

Dom.  'Twoukl  become  you  rather 
To  fear  the  greatness  of  the  grace  vouchsafed  you 
May  overwhelm  you  ;  and  'twill  do  no  less, 
If,  when  you  are  rewarded,  in  your  cups 
You  boast  this  privacy. 

Par.  That  were,  mightiest  empress, 
To  play  with  lightning. 

Dom.  You  conceive  it  right. 
The  means  to  kill  or  save  is  not  alone 
In  Ca-sar  circumscribed  ;  for,  if  incensed, 
W^e  have  our  thunder  too,  that  strikes  as  deadly. 

Par.  'Twould  ill  become  the  lowness  of  my  for- 
To  question  what  you  can  do,  but  with  all        [tune, 
Humility  to  attend  what  is  your  will, 
And  then  to  serve  it. 

Dom.  And  would  not  a  secret. 
Suppose  we  should  commit  it  to  your  trust. 
Scald  you  to  keep  it? 

Par.  Though  it  raged  within  me 
Till  I  turn'd  cinders,  it  should  ne'er  have  vent. 
To  be  an  age  a  dying,  and  with  torture, 
Only  to  be  thought  worthy  of  your  counselt. 
Or  actuate  what  you  command  to  me^,  [ledge, 

A  wretched  obscure  thing,  not  worth  your  know- 
Were  a  perpetual  happiness. 

Dom.  We  could  wish 


•  Or  let  mankind,  for  her  fall,  boldly  swear 

There  are  no  clia«te  vives  now,  nor  ever  tvere.]  Tlie 
"  godlike  Caisar"  forgtts  tint  the  chastity  of  Donutia  liad 
long  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

+  Only  to  be  thought  worthy  of  your  cowusc],]  Tlie  modern 
editors,  whet  appear  not  to  liave  understood  the  word,  read 
council  for  counsel:  but  the  latter  is  riijht.  It  mcAos,  secrecy, 
and  so  it  is  frequently  used,  not  only  by  Massinger,  but  by 
all  the  writers  of  his  time  : 

"  But  what  they  did  there  is  counsel  to  me, 

Because  they  lay  late  the  next  day."     Old  Ballad. 
X  Or  actuate  what  you  command  to  me,]    Here  actuate  is 
used  for  act,Hs  act  is  used   by  some  of  our  best  pocis,  and 
Pope  among  the  rest,  but  with  less  propriety,  for  actuate. 
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That  we  could  credit  thee,  and  cannot  find 

In  reason,  but  that  thou,  whom  oft  1  have  seen 

'I  o  personate  a  gentleman,  noble,  wise, 

Faithful  and  gainsome,  and  what  virtues  else 

The  poet  pleiises  to  adorn  you  with  ; 

But  that  (as  vessels  still  partake  the  odour* 

Of  the  sweet  precious  li(|Uors  they  contain'd) 

'J'hou  must  be  really,  in  some  degrt^e, 

The  thing  thou  dost  present. — Nay,  do  not  tremble; 

We  seriously  believe  it,  and  presume 

Our  Paris  is  the  volume  in  which  all  [with. 

Those  excellent  gifts  the  stage  hath  seen  him  graced 

Are  curiously  bound  up. 

Pur.  The  argument 
Is  tlie  same,  great  Augusta,  that  I,  acting 
A  fool,  a  coward,  a  traitor,  or  cold  cynic, 
Or  ai.y  other  weak  and  vicious  person. 
Of  force  I  must  be  such.     O  gracious  madam. 
How  glorious  soever,  or  deform'd, 
I  do  appear  in  the  scene,  my  part  being  ended, 
And  all  my  borrow'd  ornaments  put  off, 
I  am  no  more,  nor  less,  than  what  I  was 
Before  I  enter'd. 

iJom.  Come,  you  would  put  on 
A  wilful  ignorance,  and  not  understand 
What  'tis  we  point  at.     Must  we  in  plain  language, 
Against  the  decent  modesty  of  our  sex, 
Sav  that  we  love  thee,  love  thee  to  enjoy  thee; 
Or  th;it  in  our  desires  thou  art  preferr'd 
And  CiK.sar  but  thy  second  ?  Thou  injustice, 
If  from  the  height  of  majesty  we  can 
Look  down  upon  thv  lowness,  and  embrace  it, 
Art  bound  with  fervour  to  look  up  to  me. 

Par.  O,  madam !  hear  me  with  a  patient  ear, 
And  be  but  pleased  to  understand  the  reasons 
'J'hat  do  deter  me  from  a  happiness 
Kings  would  be  rivals  for.     Can  I,  that  owe 
I\lv  life,  and  all  that's  mine,  to  Caesar's  bounties, 
Beyond  my  hopes  or  merits,  shower"'d  upon  me. 
Make  i)avment  for  them  with  ingratitude. 
Falsehood,  and  treason  !  Though  you  have  a  shape 
Might  tempt  Hippolytus,  and  larger  power 
To  iielp  or  hurt  than  wanton  Pha.'dra  had, 
Let  loyalty  and  duty  plead  my  pardon, 
■J  hough  1  refuse  to  satisfy. 

Dom.  You  are  coy, 
Expecting  1  should  court  you.     Let  mean  ladies 
Use  jjravers  and  entreaties  to  their  creatures 
'I'o  rise  up  instruments  to  serve  their  pleasures  ; 
But  for  Augusta  so  to  lose  herself, 
'I'hat  holds  command  o'er  Cajsar  and  the  world. 
Were  poverty  of  spirit.     Thou  must,  thou  shalt : 
The  violence  of  my  passion  knows  no  mean. 
And  ni  my  punishments,  and  my  rewards, 
I'll  use  no  moderation.     Take  tliis  only, 
As  a  caution  from  me  ;  threadbare  chastity 
Is  poor  in  the  advancement  of  her  servants. 
But  wantonness  magnificent :  and  'tis  frequent 
■J'o  have  the  salary  of  vice  weigh  down 
I'lie  I  ay  of  virtue.     So,  without  more  trifling 
Thy  sudden  answer. 

Par.  In  what  a  strait  am  I  brought  inf  ! 

-fas  vessels  still  partake  the  odour 


Of  the  sweet  frecious  liquors  they  coutiiin'd)] 
Qua:  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 
Testa  din.  Hor. 

+  Par.    In  what  a  strait  am  I  brought  in  !)    Coxcter  and 
M.  Mason  read, 

Oh  !  what  a  strait  am  I  brought  in  ! 
This  i»,  perhaps,  a  better  mode  of  expression ;  but  we  should 


Alas !  I  know  that  the  denial's  death  ; 

Nor  can  my  grant,  discover'd,  threaten  more. 

Yet,  to  die  innocent,  and  have  the  glory 

For  all  posterity  to  report,  that  I 

Refused  an  empress,  to  preserve  my  faith 

To  my  great  master  ;  in  true  judgment,  must 

Show  fairer  than  to  buy  a  guilty  life 

With  wealth  and  honour.     'Tis  the  base  I  build  on; 

I  dare  not,  must  not,  will  not. 

Dom.  How!  contemn'd  ? 
Since  hopes,  nor  fears,  in  the  extremes  prevail  not, 
I  must  use  a  mean.     Think  who  'tis  sues  to  thee: 
Deny  not  that  yet,  which  a  brother  may 
Grant  to  his  sister :  as  a  testimony 

Unter  C/esar,  Aretinus.  Julia,  Domitilla,  C«nis, 
and  a  Guard  behind. 

I  am  not  scorn'd,  kiss  me  ; — kiss  me  again  : 
Kiss  closer.     Thou  art  now  my  Trojan  Paris, 
And  I  thy  Helen. 

Par.  Since  it  is  your  will. 

Ca;s.  And  I  am  Menelaus;  but  I  shall  be 
Something  I  know  not  yet. 

Dom.   VV'hy  lose  we  time 
And  opportunity  ?  These  are  but  salads 
To  sharpen  appetite  :  let  us  to  the  feast, 

[Courting  Paris  wantonly. 
Where  1  shall  wish  that  thou  wert  Jupiter, 
And  I  Alcmena ;  and  that  I  had  power 
To  lengthen  out  one  short  night  into  three. 
And  so  beget  a  Hercules. 

C(ES.  [Comes forvHird.^  While  Amphitrio 
Stands  by,  and  draws  the  curtains 

Par.  Oh  ! [Falls  on  his  face, 

Dom.  Betray'd ! 

Ctes.  No  ;  taken  in  a  net  of  Vulcan's  filing, 
Where,  in  myself,  the  theatre  of  the  gods 
Are  sad  spectators,  not  one  of  them  daring 
To  witness,  with  a  smile,  he  does  desire 
To  be  so  shamed  for  all  the  pleasure  that 
You've  sold  your  being  for!    What  shall  I  name 

thee? 
Ingrateful,  treacherous,  insatiate,  all 
Invectives  which,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  [men, 

Wrong'd  men  have  breathed  out  against  wicked  wo- 
Cannot  express  thee !    Have  I  raised  thee  from 
Thy  low  condition  to  the  height  of  greatness. 
Command,  and  majesty,  in  one  base  act 
To  render  me,  that  was,  before  I  hugg'd  thee*, 
An  adder,  in  my  bosom,  more  than  man, 
A  thing  beneath  a  beast !  Pid  I  force  these 
Of  mine  own  blood,  as  handmaids  to  kneel  to 
Thy  pomp  and  pride,  having  myself  no  thought 
But  how  with  benefits  to  bind  thee  mine ; 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  !  Not  a  knee. 
Nor  tear,  nor  sign  of  sorrow  for  ihy  fault? 
Break  stubborn  silence  :  what  canst  thou  allege 
To  stay  my  vengeance  1 


confound  all  times,  if  we  thus  modernized  every  plirase  which 
appears  imcouth  to  our  eyes  and  ears  :  add  too,  that  similar 
redundancies  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  p.ige  of  our  old 
writers,  and  above  all,  in  Massinger !  An  instance  occurs 
just  below : 

of  which,  iy  again 

I  could  be  ignorant  of,  &c. 
*  To  render  me  that  ivas,  before  I  hugg'd  thee^  This  and 
the  two  following  lines  have  been  hiiherlo  p  inted  and 
pomted  in  a  very  unintelligible  manner.  Mr.  M.  Ma.>^oii 
tried  to  reform  them,  but  failed:  the  simple  removal  of  a 
bracket  in  the  ohl  copies  restores  them  to  sense. 
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Dom.  This. — Thy  lust  compell'd  me 
To  bo  a  strumpet,  and  mine  hath  return'd  it 
In  my  intent  and  will,  though  not  in  act, 
To  cuckold  thee. 

Ctei.  O,  impudence!  take  her  hence, 
And  let  her  make  her  entrance  into  hell, 
13y  leaving'  life  with  all  the  tortures  that 
Flesh  can  be  sensible  of.     Yet  stay.     What  power 
Her  beauty  still  holds  o'er  my  soul,  that  wrongs 
Of  this  unpardonable  nature  cannot  teach  me 
To  right  myself,  and  hate  her  !  —  Kill  her. — Hold  ! 

0  that  my  dotage  should  increase  from  that 
Which  should  breed  detestation  !   By  Minerva, 
If  1  look  on  her  longer   I  shall  melt 

^nd  sue  to  her,  my  injuries  forgot, 

Again  to  be  received  into  her  favour  ; 

Could    honour  yield    to  it!      Carry    her    to  her 

chamber*  ; 
Be  that  her  prison,  till  in  cooler  blood 

1  shall  determine  of  her.     [Exit  Guard  with  Domitia. 

Aret.  Now  step  I  in, 
While  he's  in  this  calm  mood,  for  my  reward. 
Sir,  if  my  service  hath  deserved — 

Cees.   V'es,  yes  : 
And  I'll  reward  thee.     Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of 
All  rest  and  peace,  and  been  the  principal  means 
To  make  me  know  that,  of  which  if  again 
I  could  be  ignorant  of,  I  would  purchase  it 

Re-enter  Guard. 

W^ith  the  loss  of  empire :  Strangle  him  ;  take  these 

hence  too, 
And  lodge  them  in  the  dungeon.  Could  your  reason, 
Dull  wretches,  flatter  you  with  hope  to  think 
That  this  discovery,  that  hath  shower'd  upon  me 
Perpetual  vexation,  should  not  fall 
Heavy  on  you  ?  Away  with  them ! — stop  their  mouths, 
I  will  bear  no  reply. 

[£jit  Guard  with  Aretinus.  Julia,  C(£nis, 
and  Domitilla. 

— O,  Paris,  Paris  I 
How  shall  I  argue  with  thee  1  how  begin 
To  make  thee  understand,  before  1  kill  thee,     [me  ? 
With  what  grief  and  unwillingness  'tis  forced  from 
Yet,  in  respect  I  have  favour'd  thee,  I'll  hear 
What  thou  canst  speak  to  qualify  or  excuse 
Thy  readiness  to  serve  this  woman's  lust ; 
And  wliich  thou  couldst  give  me  such  satisfaction, 
As  I  might  bury  the  remembrance  of  it. 
Look  up :  we  stand  attentive. 

Far.  O,  dread  Caesar  ! 
To  hope  for  life,  or  plead  in  the  defence 
Of  my  ingratitude,  were  again  to  wrong  you. 
I  know  1  have  deserved  death ;  and  my  suit  is. 
That  you  would  hasten  it :  yet,  that  your  highness, 
When  J  am  dead,  (as  sure  1  will  not  live,) 
May  pardon  me,  I'll  only  urge  my  frailty, 
Her  will,  and  the  temptation  of  that  beauty 
Which  you  could  not  resist.     How   could  poor  I, 

then. 
Fly  that  which  follow'd  me,  and  Caesar  sued  fori 
This  is  all.     And  now  your  sentence. 

Ctts.  Which  1  know  not 
How  to  pronounce.     O  that  thy  fault  had  been 
But  such  as  I  might  pardon  !  if  thou  hadst 
In  wantonness,  like  Nero,  fired  proud  Rome, 


•  Carry  her  fo  her  chamber  ;  &c.]  Mr.  M.  Mason  reads 
my  camber,  strangely  enougli ;  but,  indeed,  this  wliole 
•cene  is  very  carelessly  given  by  him. 


Betray'd  an  armv,  butcher'd  the  whole  senate  j 

Committed  sacrilege,  or  any  crime 

'i'lie  justice  of  our  Roman  laws  calls  death, 

1  had  prevented  any  intercession, 

And  freely  ."^igu'd  thy  pardon. 

Pur.  But  for  this, 
Alas  !  you  cannot,  nay,  you  must  not,  sir; 
Nor  let  it  to  posterity  be  recorded. 
That  Ca_'Sar,  unrevenged,  sufter'd  a  wrong. 
Which,  if  a  private  man  should  sit  down  with  it, 
Cowards  would  baffle  him. 

Cits.  With  such  true  feeling 
Thou  arguest  against  thyself,  that  it 
Works  more  upon  me,  than  if  my  Minerva, 
The  grand  protrectress  of  my  life  and  empire. 
On  forfeit  of  her  favour,  cried  aloud, 
Ca3sar,  show  mercy  !  and,  1  know  not  how, 
I  am  inclined  to  it.     Rise.     I'll  promise  nothing; 
Yet  clear  thy  cloudy  fears,  aud  cherish  hopt'S. 
What  we  must  do,  we  shall  do  ;  we  remember 
A  tragedy  we  oft  have  seen  with  pleasure, 
Call'd  The  False  Servant. 

Par.  Such  a  one  we  have,  sir. 

Cies.  In  which  a  great  lord*  takes  to  his  protection 
A  man  forlorn,  giving  him  ample  power 
To  order  and  dispose  of  his  estate 
In's  absence,  he  pretending  then  a  journey: 
But  yet  with  this  restraint  that,  on  no  terms, 
(This  lord  suspecting  his  wife's  constancy, 
She  having  play'd  false  to  a  former  husband,) 
The  servant,  though  solicited,  should  consent, 
I'hough  she  commanded  him,  to  quench  her  flames. 

Par.  That  was,  indeed,  the  argument. 

C<es.  And  what 
Didst  thou  play  in  it  1 

Par.  The  false  servant,  sir.  [without  ? 

C(es.  7'hou  didst,  indeed.     Do  the  players  wait 

Par.  They  do,  sir,  and  prepared  to  act  the  story 
Your  majesty  mention'd. 

C<£s.  Call  them  in.     Who  presents 
The  injured  lord  ? 

Enter  ^sopus,  Latinus,  and  a  Lady. 

jT.sop.  'Tis  my  part,  sir. 

Ctts.  Thou  didst  not 
Do  it  to  the  life  ;  we  can  perform  it  better.  [not 

Off  with  my  robe  and  wreath  :  since  Nero  scorned 
The  public  theatre,  we  in  private  may 
Disport  ourselves.     This  cloak  and  hat,  without 
Wearing  a  beard,  or  other  property. 
Will  fit  the  person. 

jEsoj).  Only,  sir,  a  foil. 
The  point  and  edge  rebated,  when  you  act. 
To  do  the  murder.     If  you  please  to  use  this. 
And  lay  aside  your  own  sword. 

Cits.  By  no  means. 
In  jest  nor  earnest  this  parts  never  from  me.     [lady 
We'll  have  but  one  short  scene — -That,  where  the 
In  an  imperious  way  commands  the  servant 
To  be  unthankful  to  Lis  patron  :  when 
Mv  cue's  to  enter,  prompt  me  : — Nay,  begin, 
And  do  it  sprightly :   though  but  a  new  actor, 
When  I  come  to  execution,  you  shall  find 
No  cause  to  laugh  at  me. 

Lat.  In  the  name  of  wonder. 
What's  Ca'sar's  purpose  ! 

•  Caes.  In  which  a  great  lord,  &c.]  The  modern  edition! 
give  this  jipeech  aud  the  next  to  Paris.  The  blunder,  which 
is  palpable  enough,  originated  with  Coxeter,  and  the  most 
accurate  of  all  editors  unfortunately  followed  him. 
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Msop.  There's  is  no  contending. 

CiES.   Why,  when*  ? 

Par,  1  am  arm'd  : 
And,  stood  grim  Death  now  in  my  view,  and  his 
Inevitable  dart  aim'd  at  my  breast. 
His  cold  embraces  should  not  brinjj  an  ague 
To  any  of  my  faculties,  till  his  pleasures  fyears 

Were  served  and   satisfied  ;  which  done,   Nestor's 
To  me  would  be  unwelcome.  [^Aside. 

Laxly.  Must  we  entreat. 
That  were  born  to  command  ?  or  court  a  servant, 
That  owes  his  food  and  clothing  to  our  bounty. 
For  that,  which  thou  ambitiously  shouldst  kneel  for? 
Urge  not,  in  thy  excuse,  the  favours  of 
Thy  absent  lord,  or  that  thou  stand'st  engaged 
For  thy  life  to  his  charity  ;  nor  thy  fears 
Of  what  may  follow,  it  being  in  my  power 
To  mould  him  any  way. 

Par.  As  you  may  me. 
In  what  his  reputation  is  not  wounded. 
Nor  I,  his  creature,  in  my  thankfulness  suffer. 
I  know  you're  young  and  fair;  be  virtuous  too, 
And  loyal  to  his  bed,  that  hath  advanced  you 
To  the  height  of  happiness. 

Ladu.  Can  my  lovesick  heart 
Be  cured  with  counsel  I  or  durst  reason  ever 
Offer  to  put  in  an  exploded  plea 
In  the  court  of  Venus?   My  desires  admit  not 
The  least  delay  ;  and  therefore  instantly 
Give  me  to  understand  Avhat  I  must  trust  to  : 
For,  if  I  am  refused,  and  not  enjoy 
Those  ravishing  pleasures  from  thee,  I  run  mad  for, 
I'll  swear  unto  my  lord,  at  his  return, 
(Making  what  I  deliver  good  with  tears,) 
That  brutishly  thou  wcuJdst  have  forced  from  me 
What  I  make  suit  for.     And  then  but  imagine 
What  'tis  to  die,  with  these  words,  slave  and  traitor, 
With  burning  corsi  vest  writ  upon  thy  forehead, 
And  live  prepared  for't. 

Par,  This  he  will  believe 


Upon  her  information,  'tis  apparent; 

And  then  I'm  nothing:  and  of  two  extremes. 

Wisdom  says,  choose  the  less.     Rather  than  fall 

Under  your  indignation,  I  wdl  yield  ; 

This  kiss,  and  this,  confirms  it, 

jEsop.  Now,  sir,  now. 

Cf!ES.  I  must  take  them  at  it  ? 

Mosop.  Yes,  sir  ;  be  but  perfect.  [now ; 

C(£s.  O  villain  !  thankless  villain  ! — I  should  talk 
But  I've  forgot  my  part.     But  I  can  do  : 
Thus,  thus,  and  thus  !  [Stahs  Paris, 

Par.  Oh!  I  am  slain  in  earnest.  [Paris; 

Cies.  'Tis  true  ;  and  'twas  my  purpose,  my  good 
And  yet,  before  life  leave  thee,  let  the  honour 
I've  done  thee  in  thy  death  bring  comfort  to  thee. 
If  it  had  been  within  the  power  of  Caesar, 
His  dignity  preserved,  he  had  pardon'd  thee  : 
But  cruelty  of  honour  did  deny  it. 
Yet,  to  confirm  I  loved  thee,  'twas  my  study 
To  make  thy  end  more  glorious,  to  distinguish 
My  Paris  from  all  others  ;  and  in  that 
Have  shown  my  pity.     Nor  would  I  let  thee  fall 
By  a  centurion's  sword,  or  have  thy  limbs 
Rent  piecemeal  by  the  hangman's  hook,  however 
Thy  Clime  deserved  it :  but,  as  thou  didst  live 
Kome's  bravest  actor,  'twas  my  plot  that  thou 
Shouldst  die  in  action,  and,  to  crown  ir,  die, 
With  an  applause  enduring  to  all  times. 
By  our  imperial  hand. — His  soul  is  freed 
From  the  prison  of  his  flesh  ;  let  it  mount  upward' 
And  for  this  trunk,  when  that  the  funeral  pile 
Hath  made  it  ashes,  we'll  see  it  enclosed 
In  a  golden  urn  ;  poets  adorn  his  hearse 
With  their  most  ravishing  sorrows,  and  the  stage 
For  ever  mourn  him,  and  all  such  as  were 
His  glad  spectators  weep  his  sudden  death, 
The  cause  forgotten  in  his  epitaph. 

[il  sad  music ;  the  Players  bear  off"  Paris 
body,  Citsar  and  the  rest Jolbwing 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace,  with  an  Image  of 
Minerva. 

Enter  Pautwenius,  Stephanos,  and  Guard, 

Parth.  Keep  a  strong  guard  upon  him,  and  admit 
Access  to  any,  to  exchange  a  word  [not 

Or  syllable  with  him,  till  the  emperor  pleases 
To  call  him  to  his  presence. — [Exit  Guard.^ — The 

relation 
That  you  have  made  me,  Stephanos,  of  these  late 
Strange  passions  in  Caesar,  much  amaze  me. 
The  informer  Aretinus  put  to  death 
For  yielding  him  a  true  discovery 
Of  the  empress'  wantonness  ;  poor  Paris  kill'd  first. 


•  lVliy,whpnT]  This  is  marked  by  the  erlitors  as  an  im- 
perfect jiptech  ;  it  is,  however,  complete  ;  and  occurs  con- 
tinually in  our  <il<J  dranias,  as  a  mark  of  impatience. 

+  //  ith  burniru/  corsives  writ  upon  thy  forehead,]  See 
The  Emperor  of  the  Eatt, 


And  now  lamented  ;  and  the  princesses 
Confined  to  several  islands  ;  yet  Augusta, 
The  machine  on  which  all  this  mischief  moved, 
Received  again  to  grace  ! 

Steph.  Nay,  courted  to  it : 
Such  is  the  impotence*  of  his  affection  ! 
Yet,  to  conceal  his  weakness,  he  gives  out 
The  people  made  suit  for  her,  whom  they  hate  mora 
Than  civil  war,  or  famine.     But  take  heed, 
My  lord,  that,  nor  in  your  consent  nor  wishes, 
You  lent  or  furtherance  or  favour  to 
The  plot  contrived  against  her  :  should  she  prove  it, 
Nay,  doubt  it  only,  you  are  a  lost  man, 
Her  power  o'er  doting  Ciesar  being  now 
Greater  than  ever. 

Piirth.  'Tis  a  truth  I  shake  at ; 
And,  when  there's  opportunity 

*    Such  ia  the  impotence  of  hU  affection!]    i.  *.  t6#  vn 
governableness,  the  uncoutroUuble  violeuce. 
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Steph.  Say  but,  Do, 
I  am  yours,  and  sure. 

Parth.  I'll  stand  one  trial  more, 
And  then  you  shall  hear  from  me. 

Steph.  Now  observe 
The  fondness  of  this  tyrant,  and  her  pride. 

[T'/ier/  stand  aside. 

Enter  C^SAn  and  Domitia. 

Ctcs.  Nay,  all's  forgotten. 

Dom.  It  may  be,  on  your  part. 

Cifs.  Forgiven  too,  Domitia  : — 'tis  a  favour 
That  you  should  welcome  with  more  cheerful  looks. 
Can  Cajsar  pardon  what  you  durst  not  hope  for, 
That  did  the  injury,  and  yet  must  sue 
To  her,  whose  guilt  is  wash'd  off  by  his  mercy. 
Only  to  entertain  it  ? 

Dom.  I  ask'd  none  •, 
And  I  should  be  more  wretched  to  receive 
Remission  for  what  I  hold  no  crime. 
But  by  a  bare  acknowledgment,  than  if. 
By  slighting  and  contemning  it,  as  now, 
I  dared  thy  utmost  fury.     Though  thy  flatterers 
Persuade  thee,  that  thy  murders,  lusts,  and  rapes. 
Are  virtues  in  thee  ;  and  what  pleases  Ca?sar, 
'J  hough  never  so  unjust,  is  right  and  lawful; 
Or  work  in  thee  a  false  belief  that  thou 
Art  more  than  mortal ;  yet  I  to  thy  teeth. 
When  circled  with  thy  guards,  thy  rods,  thy  axes, 
And  all  the  ensigns  of  thy  boasted  power. 
Will  say,  Domitian,  nay,  add  to  it  Caesar, 
Is  a  weak,  feeble  man,  a  bondman  to 
His  violent  passions,  and  in  that  my  slave ; 
Nay,  more  my  slave  than  my  affections  made  me 
To  my  loved  Paris. 

Ca-s.  Can  I  live  and  hear  this  ? 
Or  hear,  and  not  revenge  it?  Come,  you  know 
The  strength  that  you  hold  on  me,  do  not  use  it 
With  too  much  cruelty  ;  for  though  'tis  granted 
That  Lydian  Omphale  had  less  command 
O'er  Hercules,  than  you  usurp  o'er  me, 
Reason  may  teach  me  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
Of  my  fond  dotage. 

Dom.  Never ;  do  not  hope  it ; 
It  cannot  be.     Thou  being  my  beauty's  captive, 
And  not  to  be  redeem'd,  my  empire's  larger 
Than  thine,  Domitian,  which  I'll  exercise 
With  rigour  on  thee,  for  my  Paris'  death. 
And,  when  I've  forced  those  eyes,  now  red  with  fury. 
To  drop  down  tears,  in  vain  spent  to  appease  me, 
I  know  thy  fervour  such  to  my  embraces,  [thee, 

Which  shall  be,  though  still  kneel'd  for,  still  denied 
That  thou  with  languishment  shaltwish  my  actor 
Did  live  again,  so  thou  mightst  be  his  second 
To  feed  upon  those  delicates,  when  he's  sated*. 

Cas.  O  my  Minerva!  [her: 

Dom.  There  she  is   (points  to  the  statue).    Invoke 
She  cannot  arm  thee  with  ability 
To  draw  thy  sword  on  me,  my  power  being  greater  : 
Or  only  say  to  thy  centurions. 
Dare  none  of  you  do  what  I  shake  to  think  on. 
And  in  this  woman's  death  remove  the  furies 
That  every  hour  afflict  me  ? — Lamia's  wrongs, 
When  thy  lust  forced  me  from  him,  are  in  me 
At  the  height  revenged ;  nor  would  I  outlive  Paris, 


•  To  feed  upon  those  delicates,  wlien  he's  sated.]  So  the 
old  copies:  but  the  modern  editors,  htudably  solicitous  lor 
the  sense,  as  well  as  the  metre,  of  their  author,  concur  in 
evading, 

Ivfetd  upon  those  dtlicatea,  when  he  were  sated ! 


But  that  thy  love,  increasing  with  my  Jiate, 
May  add  unto  thy  torments  ;  so,  with  all 
Contempt  I  can,  1  leave  thee.  [^Exit. 

Cics.  J  am  lost. 
Nor  am  I  Ciesar.     When  I  first  betray'd 
The  freedom  of  my  faculties  and  will 
To  this  imperious  siren,  I  laid  down 
The  empire  of  the  world,  and  of  myself. 
At  her  proud  feet.     Sleep  all  my  ireful  powers! 
Or  is  the  magic  of  my  dotage  such, 
'I'hat  I  must  still  make  suit  to  hear  those  charms 
That  do  increase  my  thraldom  !    Wake,  my  anger : 
For  shame,  break  through  this  lethargy,  and  appear 
With  usual  terror,  and  enable  me, 
Since  I  wear  not  a  sword  to  pierce  her  heait, 
Nor  have  a  tongue  to  say  this,  Let  her  die, 
Though  'tis  done  with  a  fever-shaken  hand, 

[Pulls  out  a  table  hook. 
To  sign  her  death.     Assist  me,  great  Minerva, 
And  vindicate  thy  votary  !  (writes)  So  ;  she's  now 
Among  the  list  of  those  I  have  proscribed. 
And  are,  to  free  me  of  my  doubts  and  fears. 
To  die  to-morrow. 

Steph.  That  same  fatal  book 
Was  never  drawn  yet,  but  some  men  of  rank 
Were  mark'd  out  for  destruction.  [Exit 

Parth.  I  begin 
To  doubt  myself. 

Ctes.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Parth.  Caesar. 

Cas.  So! 
These,  that  command   arm'd  troops,  quake   at   my 

frowns. 
And  yet  a  woman  slights  them.  Where's  the  wizard 
We  charged  you  to  fetch  in? 

Parth.  Ready  to  suffer 
What  death  you  please  to  appoint  him. 

C(es.  Bring  him  in. 
We'll  question  him  ourself. 

Enter  Tribunes,  and  Guard  with  Ascletario. 
Now,  you,  that  hold 
Intelligence  with  the  stars,  and  dare  prefix 
The  day  and  hour  in  which  we  are  to  part 
With  life  and  empire,  punctually  foretelling 
The  means  and  manner  of  our  violent  end  ; 
As  you  would  purchase  credit  to  your  art. 
Resolve  me,  since  you  are  assured  of  us, 
What  fate  attends  yourself? 

Ascle.  I  have  had  long  since 
A  certain  knowledge,  and  as  sure  as  thou 
Shalt  die  to-morrow,  being  the  fourteenth  of 
The  '/calends  of  October,  the  hour  five  ; 
Spile  of  prevention,  this  carcass  shall  be 
Torn  and  devour'd  by  dogs  ; — and  let  that  stand 
For  a  firm  prediction. 

Ca;s.  May  our  body,  vi-retch, 
Find  never  nobler  sepulchre,  if  this 
Fall  ever  on  thee!     Are  we  the  great  disposer 
Of  life  and  death,  yet  cannot  mock  the  stars 
In  such  a  trifle  ?  Hence  with  the  impostor  ; 
And  having  cut  his  throat,  erect  a  pile 
Guarded  with  soldiers,  till  his  cursed  trunk 
Be  turn'd  to  ashes  •  upon  forfeit  of 
Your  life,  and  theirs,  perform  it. 

Ascle.  'lis  in  vain  ; 
When  what  I  have  foretold  is  made  apparent, 
Tremble  to  think  what  follows. 

Cas.  Drag  him  hence, 

IThe  Tribunes  and  Guards  bear  off  AscUtario, 
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[Act  V 


And  do  as  I  command  you.     I  was  never 

Fuller  of  confidence  ;  for,  having  got 

The  victory  of  my  passions,  in  my  freedom 

From  proud  Domitia  (who  shall  cease  to  live, 

Since  she  disdains  to  love),  1  rest  unmoved  : 

And,  in  defiance  of  prodigious  meteors, 

Chaldeans'  vain  predictions,  jealous  fears 

Of  my  near  friends  and  freedmen.  certain  hate 

Of  kindred  and  alliance,  or  all  terrors 

1  he  soldiers'  doubted  faith  or  people's  rage 

Can  bring  to  shake  my  constancy,  I  am  arm'd. 

That  scrupulous  thing  styled  conscience  is  sear'd 

up, 
And  I,  insensible  of  all  my  actions, 
For  which,  by  moral  and  religious  fools, 
I  stand  condemn'd,  as  they  had  never  been. 
And,  since  I  have  subdued  triumphant  love, 
I  will,  not  deify  pale  captive  fear, 
Nor  in  a  thought  receive  it.     For,  till  thou, 
Wisest  Minerva,  that  from  my  first  youth 
Hast  been  my  sole  protectress,  dost  forsake  me, 
Not  Junius  ilusticus'  threaten'd  apparition*. 
Nor  what  this  soothsayer  but  even  now  foretold, 
Being  things  impossible  to  human  reason, 
Shall   in   a  dream  disturb   rae.     Bring   my   couch 

there : 
A  sudden  but  a  secure  drowsiness 
Invites  ine  to  repose  myself.     I.et  music, 
With  some  choice  ditty,  second  it : — [Exit  Parthe- 

?iius.] — the  mean  time, 
Resv  there,  dear  book,  which  open'd,  when  I  wake, 

[Lni/s  the  book  under  his  piliow.f 

Shall  make  some  sleep  for  ever. 

[  Music  and  a  song.     Ctcsar  sleeps. 

He-enter  PArtxHENius  and  Domitia. 

Dom.  Write  my  name 
In  his  bloody  fecroll,  Parthenius  !  the  fear's  idle: 
He  durst  not,  could  not. 

Piirih.  I  can  assure  nothing  ; 
But  1  observed,  when  you  departed  from  him, 
After  some  little  passion,  but  much  fury. 
He  drew  it  out :  whose  death  he  sign'd,  I  know  not; 
Jkjt  in  his  looks  ajipear'd  a  resolution 
Of  what  before  he  staoo-ei-'d  at.     What  he  hath 
Determined  of  is  uncertain,  but  too  soon 
Will  fall  on  you,  or  me,  or  both,  or  anv. 
His  pleasure  known  to  the  tribunes  and  centurions, 
Who  never  use  to  enquire  his  will,  but  serve  it. 
Now,  if,  out  of  the  confidence  of  your  power, 
'J  he  bloody  catalogue  being  still  about  him. 
As  he  sleeps  you  tlare  peruse  it.  or  remove  it, 
You  may  instruct  yourself,  or  what  to  suffer. 
Or  how  to  cross  it. 

Dom.  1  would  not  be  caught 
With  too  much  confidence.   By  your  leave,  sir.  Ha! 
No  motion  !  you  lie  uneasy,  sir, 
Let  me  mend  your  pillow.  [Ta/ctfs  the  book, 

Purth.  Have  you  it  ? 

Dom.  'Tis  here. 

Cd'S.  Oh  !  [madam, 

Parth.  You   have   waked  him:    softly,  gracious 

*  Nor  Juniu*  Rustictu'  Ihreaiea'd  apparition.)  Act  III. 
ic.  ii 

t  [//ay?  the  hook  under  his  pillow,]  Nothing  (as  I  have 
more  ih.iii  once  had  wcc.i>ion  to  <ibservc)  can  be  more  care- 
Ifss  ilian  the  sla«;'-(lirei;lions  in  tlie  modern  editions.  Htie 
they  botli  make  Carsar  tall  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  speecli, 
wiMch,  nevertheless,  they  both  sutfer  him  tu  continue! 


While*  we  are  unknown  ;  and  then  consult  at  leisure 

[^Exeunt. 

Dreadful  music.  The  Apparitions  of  Junius  Rus- 
Ticus  and  Pat.piiuhius  >ura  rise,  with  bloodif  swords 
in  their  hands ;  they  wave  them  over  the  head  if 
CjtsAR,  who  seems  troubled  in  his  sleep,  and  as  if 
praying  (i>  the  image  of  Miner ra,  ivhich  they  scorn- 
fully seize,  and  then  disappear  ivith  it. 

Cues.   Defend  me,  goddess,  or  this  horrid  dream 
Will  force  me  to  distraction  !  whither  have 
These  furies  borne  thee  ?     Let  me  rise  and  follow. 
1  am  bathed  o'er  with  the  cold  sweat  of  death. 
And  am  deprived  of  organs  to  pursue 
These  sacrilegious  spirits.     Am  1  at  once 
Robb'd  of  ray  hopes  and  being?     No,  I  live — 

[^Rises  distractedly, 

Y'es,  live,  and  have  discourset.  to  know  myself 

Of  gods  and  men  forsaken.     What  accuser 

Within  me  cries  aloud.  I  have  deserved  it, 

In  being  just  to  neither?     Who  dares  speak  this? 

Am  I  not  Caesar  ? — How!  again  repeat  it  ? 

Presumptuous  traitor,  thou  shaltdie!  —  What  traitor? 

He  that  hath  been  a  traitor  to  himself. 

And  stands  convicted  here.     Yet  Avho  can  sit 

A  competent  judge  o'er  Caesar  ?  Czesar.     Yes, 

CsEsar  by  Caesar's  sentenced,  and  must  suffer; 

Minerva  cannot  save  him.     I  la  !  where  is  she^  ? 

Where  is  my  goddess?  vanish'd  !     I  am  lost  then. 

No ;  'twas  no  dream,  but  a  most  real  truth, 

'J'hat  Junius  Rusticus  and  Palphurius  Sura, 

Although  their  ashes  were  cast  in  the  sea. 

Were  by  their  innocence  made  up  again. 

And  in  corporeal  forms  but  now  appear'd. 

Waving  their  bloody  swords  above  my  head. 

As  at  their  deaths  they  threaten'd.   And,  methought, 

Minerva,  ravish'd  hence,  whisper'd  that  she 

Was,  for  my  blasphemies,  disarm'd  by  Jove, 

And  could  no  more  protect  me.     Yes,  'twas  so, 

[^Thunder  and  lightning. 

His  thunder  does  confirm  it,  against  which, 
Howe'er  it  spare  the  laurel,  this  proud  wreath 

Enter  three  Tribunes. 
Is  no  assurance.     Ha  !  come  you  resolved 
To  be  my  executioners? 

1  Trib.  Allegiance 

And  faith  forbid  that  we  should  lift  an  arm 
Against  your  sacred  head. 

2  rr/6.  We  rather  sue 
For  mercy. 

3  Trib.  And  acknowledge  that  in  justice 
Our  lives  are  forfeited  for  not  performing 
What  Caesar  charged  us. 

1  Trib.  Nor  did  we  transgress  it 


• softly,  gracious  madam. 

While  we  are  unknown,]  i.  e.  until:  a  very  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  v\ord  in  our  old  writers.     So  Be.tumont  and 
Fletcher: 
"  I  may  be  convey'd  into  your  chamber,  I'll  lie 
Under  your  bed  while  midnight."    ^yit  at  several  Weapons, 
And  Waller  : 

"  Blessings  may  be  repeated  while  they  cloy : 
But  shall  we  starve  beeau«e  fruition's  joy  }" 
i  Yes,  live,  and  have  discourse,]  i.  e.  reason  or  judgment, 

i  Ha  !  where  is  she  / 

iVhere  is  my  goddess?]  This  attachment  of  Domitian  to 
Minerva  is  an  i  istorical  fact.  He  chose  her  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  for  his  proteclrefs,  multiplied  her  statues  to 
a  great  extent,  and  had  always  a  strong  reliance  on  her 
favour.  If  the  reader  wishes  for  more  on  the  subject,  he 
may  turn  to  the  editor's  translation  of  Jnveual,  Sat.  VIJ 
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In  our  want  of  will  or  core  ;  for,  being  but  men, 
It  could  not  be  in  us  to  make  resistance, 
The  gods  fighting  against  us. 

C<c.<.  Speak,  in  what 
Did  they  express  their  anger?  we  will  hear  it. 
But  dare  not  say,  undaunted. 

1  Trib.  In  brief  thus,  sir  : 
■JTie  sentence  given  by  your  imperial  tongue, 
For  the  astrologer  Ascletario's  death, 
Wiih  speed  was  put  in  execution. 

C<es.   VV^ell.  [his  arms 

1  Trih.  For,  his  throat  cut,  his  legs  bound,  and 
Pinion'd  behind  his  back,  the  breathless  trunk 
Was  with  all  scorn  dragg'd  to  the  field  of  Mars, 
And  there,  a  pile  being  raised  of  old  dry  wood, 
Smear'd  o'er  with  oil  and  brimstone,  or  what  else 
Could  help  to  feed  or  to  increase  the  fire, 
'J'he  carcass  was  thrown  on  it ;  but  no  sooner 
The  stuff,  that  was  most  apt,  began  to  flame, 
But  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of 
The  fearless  soldier,  a  sudden  flash 
Of  lightning,  breaking  through  the  scatter'd  clouds, 
With  such  a  horrid  violence  forced  its  passage, 
And,  as  disdaining  all  heat  but  itself, 
In  a  moment  quench'd  the  artificial  fire  : 
And  before  we  could  kindle  it  again, 
A  clap  of  thunder  follow'd  with  such  noise. 
As  if  then  Jove,  incensed  against  mankind, 
Had  in  his  secret  purposes  determined 
An  universal  ruin  to  the  world. 
This  horror  past,  not  at  Deucalion's  flood 
Such  a  stormy  shower  of  rain  (and  yet  that  word  is 
Too  narrow  to  express  it)  was  e'er  seen  : 
Imagine  rather,  sir,  that  with  less  fury 
'1  he  waves  rush  down  the  cataracts  of  Nile  ; 
Or  that  the  sea,  spouted  into  the  air 
By  the  angry  Ore,  endangering  tall  ships 
But  sailing  near  it,  so  falls  down  again. — — 
Yet  here  the  wonder  ends  not,  but  begins : 
For,  as  in  vain  we  labour'd  to  consume 
The  wizard's  body,  all  the  dogs  of  Rome, 
Howling  and  yelling  like  to  famish'd  wolves. 
Brake  in  upon  us  ;  and  though  thousands  were 
Kill'd  in  th'  attempt,  some  did  ascend  the  pile. 
And  with  their  eager  fangs  seized  on  the  carcass. 

Vies    But  have  they  torn  it? 

1  Trih,  Torn  it  and  devour'd  it. 

C<£s.  I  then  am  a  dead  man,  since  all  predictions 
Assure  me  I  am  lost.     O,  my  loved  soldiers. 
Your  emperor  must  leave  you  I  yet,  however 
I  cannot  grant  myself  a  short  reprieve, 
I  freely  pardon  you.     'I'he  fatal  hour 
Steals  fast  upon  me :  I  must  die  this  morning. 
By  five*,  my  soldiers  ;  that's  the  latest  hour 
You  e'er  must  see  me  living. 

1  Trib.  Jove  avert  it  ! 
In  our  swords  lies  your  fate,  and  we  will  guard  it. 

Ctts.  O  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  it  is  decreed 
Above,  and  by  no  strength  here  to  be  alter'd. 
Let  proud  mortality  but  look  on  Csesar, 
Compass'd  of  late  with  armies,  in  his  eyes 
Carrying  both  life  and  death,  and  in  his  arms 
Fathoming  the  earth ;  that  would  be  styled  a  god, 
And  is,  for  that  presumption,  cast  beneath 


/  must  die  thia  morning, 


By  tive,  &c.i  It  may  be  jusl  ntcessHry,  for  the  sake  of 
.the  ntere  Knsjlish  reader,  to  observe  that  Massiii{;er  mal<cs  use 
here  of  the  Roman  manner  of  computation  :  Jive  tn  the 
morninji,  tbcrelore,  answers  to  our  elevco  o'clock. 


The  low  condition  of  a  common  man, 
Sinking  with  mine  own  weight. 

1  Trib.  Do  not  forsake 
Yourself,  we'll  never  leave  you. 

2  Trib.  We'll  draw  up 

More  cohorts  of  your  guard,  if  you  doubt  treason, 

Cas.  They  cannot  save  me.     The  offended  gods. 
That  now  sit  judges  on  me,  from  their  envy 
Of  my  power  and  greatness  here,  conspire  against 
me. 

1  Trih.  Endeavour  to  appease  them. 

Cues.  'Twill  be  fruitless  : 
I'm  past  hope  of  remission.     Yet  could  I 
Decline  this  dreadful  hour  of  five,  these  terrors. 
That  drive  me  to  des})air,  would  soon  fly  from  me  : 
And  could  you  but  till  then  assure  me* 

1  Trih.   Yes,  sir; 
Or  we'll  fall  with  you,  and  make  Rome  the  urn 
In  which  we'll  mix  our  ashes. 

Cu'S.  'Tis  said  nobly  : 
I'm  something  comforted  :  howe'er,  to  die      ' 
Is  the  full  period  of  calamity.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II, — Another  Itoom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Partiienius,  Domitia,  Julta,  C^enis,  Domi- 
TiLLA,  Stephanos,  Sejeius,  and  Entellus. 

Parth.  You  see  we  are  all  condemned  ;  there's  no 
evasion  ; 
We  must  do,  or  suflTer, 

Steph.  But  it  must  be  sudden  ; 
The  least  delay  is  mortal. 

Dom.  Would  I  were 
A  man,  to  give  it  action  ! 

Doinitil,  Could  I  make  my  approaches,  though 
my  stature 
Does  promise  little,  I  have  a  spirit  as  daring 
As  hers  that  can  reach  higher. 

Steph.  1  will  take 
That  burthen  from  you,  madam.     All  the  art  is. 
To  draw  him  from  the  tribunes  that  attend  him  ; 
For,  could  you  bring  him  but  within  my  sword's 

reach, 
The  world  should  owe  her  freedom  from  a  tyrant 
To  Stephanos. 

SeJ.  You  shall  not  share  alone 
The  glory  of  a  deed  that  will  endure 
To  all  pobterity. 

Ent.  I  will  put  in 
For  a  part  myself. 

Parth.  Be  resolved,  and  stand  close. 
I  have  conceived  a  way,  and  with  the  hazard 
Of  my  life  I'll  practise  it,  to  fetch  him  hither. 
But  then  no  trifling. 

Steph.  We'll  dispatch  him,  fear  not: 
A  dead  dog  never  bites. 

Parth.  Thus  then  at  all. 

[Exit ;  the  rest  conceal  themselves 

Enter  C^.sau  and  the  Tribunes. 

C<Ei.   How  slow-paced  are  ihese  minutes  !  in  ex- 
tremes. 
How  miserable  is  the  least  delay  ! 
Could  I  impt  feathers  to  the  wings  of  time. 
Or  with  as  little  ease  command  the  sun 


•  And  could  you  but  till  then  a$$ureme 1  i.  e.  till  five. 

Till  then,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense,  as  wtll 
as  the  metre,  is  omitted  by  Mr.  M.  Mason. 

t  Could  I  imp /eather$,  &c.J  See  Renegado,  Act  Vac.  viii 
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To  scour.^e  his  coursers  up  heaven's  eastern  hill, 
Making  the  hour  to  tremble  at  past  recalling, 
As  I  can  move  this  dial's  tongue  to  six  ;* 
My  veins  and  arteries,  emptied  with  fear. 
Would  fill  and  swell  again.     How  do  I  look? 
Do  you  yet  see  Death  about  me  ? 

1  Trib.  Think  not  of  him  ; 
There  is  no  danger  :  all  these  prodigies 
That  do  affright  you,  rise  from  natural  causes ; 
And  though  you  do  ascribe  them  to  yourself, 
Had  you  ne'er  been,  had  happened. 

Cits.  'Tis  well  said, 
Exceeding  well,  brave  soldier.     Can  it  be. 
That  I,  that  feel  myself  in  health  and  strength. 
Should  still  believe  I  am  so  near  my  end, 
And  have  my  guards  about  me  ?  perish  all 
Predictions  !  1  grow  constant  they  are  false, 
And  built  upon  uncertainties. 

1  Trib.  This  is  right ; 
Now  Caesar's  heard  like  Caesar. 

C(ts.  We  will  to 
The  camp,  and  having  there  confirm 'd  the  soldier 
With  a  large  donative  and  increase  of  pay, 
Some  shall— — I  say  no  more. 

Re-enter  PAnxHENius. 

Parth.  All  happiness, 
Security,  long  life,  attend  upon 
1"he  monarch  of  the  world  ! 

Cces.  Thy  looks  are  cheerful. 

Parth.  And  my  relation  full  of  joy  and  wonder. 
Why  is  the  care  of  your  imperial  body. 
My  lord,  neglected,  the  fear'd  hour  being  past, 
In  which  vour  life  was  threaten'd  1 

CiEs.  Is't  past  five? 

Parth.  Past  six,  upon   my  knowledge;    and,  in 
justice. 
Your  clock-master  should  die,  that  hath  deferr'd 
Your  peace  so  long.     There  is  a  post  new  lighted, 
Tlmt  brings  assured  intelligence,  that  your  legions 
In  Syria  have  won  a  glorious  day, 
And  much  enlarged  your  empire.     I  have  kept  him 
Conceal'd,  that  you  might  first  partake  the  pleasure 
In  private,  and  the  senate  from  yourself 
Be  taught  to  understand  how  much  they  owe 
To  you  and  to  your  fortune. 

Cees.  Hence,  pale  fear,  then  ! 
Lead  me,  Parthenius. 

1  Trih.  Shall  we  wait  you? 
des.  No. 

After  losses  guards  are  useful.     Know  your  distance. 
l^ExPiint  Cccsar  and  Parthenius. 

2  Trib.  How  strangely  hopes  delude  men  !   as  I 
live. 

The  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

1  Trib.  Howe'er,  we  are 
To  pay  our  duties  and  observe  the  sequel. 

[Exeunt  Tribunes.     Domilia  and  the  rest 
come  Jortcard. 
Dom.  I  hear  him  coming.     Be  constant. 

lie-enter  C/f:s\n  and  Pahthenius. 

Cits.  Where,  Parthenius, 
Is  this  glad  messenger? 

Steph.  Make  the  door  fast.     Here; 
A  messenger  of  horror. 

Cits.  How  !  bet  ray 'd  ? 


*  At  I  can   move  *Jili  dial's  tongue  to  six;]   i.  e..  to  the 
hour  of  noon. 


Dom.  No  ;  taken,  tyrant. 

CiES.  My  Domitia 
In  the  conspiracy  ! 

Parth.  Behold  this  book. 

C(Es.  Nay,  then  I  am  lost.     Yet,  though  I  am 
unarm  *d 
I'll  not  fall  poorly.  [Overthrows  Stephanos. 

Steph.  Help  me. 

Ent.  Thus,  and  thus  ! 

Sej.  Are  you  so  long  a  falling  ?     [They  stab  him. 

Ccts.  'Tis  done  basely.  [Dies, 

Parth.  This  for  my  father's  death. 

Dom.  This  for  my  Paris. 

Jul.  This  for  thy  incest. 

Domini.  This  for  thy  abuse 
Of  Domitilla.  [T^^y  severally  stab  him. 

Tribunes,  [uif/jin.]  Force  the  doors  ! 

Enter  Tribunes. 

0  Mars  ! 
What  have  you  done  ? 

Parth.  W  hat  Rome  shall  give  us  thanks  for. 

Steph.  Dispatch'd  a  monster. 

1  Trib.  Yet  he  was  our  prince. 
However  wicked  ;  and,  in  you,  this  murder 
Which  whosoe'er  succeeds  him  will  revenge : 
Nor  will  we,  that  served  under  his  command. 
Consent  that  such  a  monster  as  thyself, 
(For  in  thy  wickedness  Augusta's  title 
Hath  quite  forsook  thee,)  tliou,  that  wert  the  ground 
Of  all  these  mischiefs,  shall  go  hence  unpunish'd  : 
Lay  hands  on  her,  and  drag  her  to  her  sentence. — 
We  will  refer  the  hearing  to  the  senate, 
Who  may  at  their  best  leisure  censure  you. 
Take  up  his  body  :  he  in  death  hath  paid 
For  all  his  cruellies.     Here's  the  difference  ; 
Good  kings  are  mourn'd  for  alter  life  ;  but  ill, 
And  such  as  govern'd  only  by  their  will. 
And  not  their  reason,  unlamented  fall ; 
No  good  man's  tear  shed  at  their  funeral. 

[Exeunt  ;  the  Tribunes  bearing  the  body  of  Casar* 


*  In  this  tragedy  Massinger  seems  to  have  aimed  at  some- 
thing particular!)  dlgnifieii  and  lolly.  1  do  not  know  that  lie 
has  quiie  succeeded.  The  failure,  hoirever,  arise*  not  so 
much  Irum  the  subject  as  tlie  ciiaracters.  Tlie  portrait  of 
Domitian,  which  h  loo  disgusting  to  excite  nincii  interest, 
might  have  been  relieved  by  some  of  those  touches  of  acci- 
dental virtue  which  sometimes  straggkd  across  Ills  vices; 
or  the  vices  themselves  miglit  have  been  made  to  enliven 
each  otiier  by  contrast.  History  would  iiave  supplied  both 
these  resources.  But  Ma>singer  has  been  cimient  to  re- 
present him  >n  the  least  varied  part  of  ids  life,  when  lust 
and  cruelty  had  swallowed  up  all  his  f.iculiies,  extinguislied 
every  remembrance  of  virtue,  and  reduced  him  to  a  loaih- 
some  mass  of  fdth  and  fury.  Now  and  llien,  indeed,  we 
meet  with  more  movement  and  interest.  During  the 
toilures  of  Runicus  and  Sura  (tlie  horror  of  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Viri/in  Martyr)  the  force  of  consit  nee  is  made  to 
appear  for  a  moment;  and  while  his  assassination  is  prepar- 
ing, he  is  fatally  secure,  then  f.dls  into  terror ;  is  conli(ient 
once  more,  and  is  presently  disp, itched.  The  charact»'rs  of 
the  women  are  scarcely  boiler  than  that  of  Doniilian. 
Their  love  is  licentiousness;  nor  is  Domitilla,  whose  case 
would  have  allowed  it,  sufiicienlly  distinguished  from  the 
rest.  But  the  vengeance  implored  by  L.iinia  against  his 
wife  is  well  conducled.  It  is  apiiy  lullilled  by  herself  in 
the  progress  of  her  own  debaucheries. 

Indeed  Massinger's  chi«f  attention  is  bestowed  on  Paris. 
In  his  favour  the  voice  of  history  is  raised  far  above  the  truth; 
and  in  a  scene  of  extraordinary  animation  he  is  made  to  dc 
fend  liimself  and  the  stage  wiihall  the  dignity  of  patriotism 
and  the  intrepidity  of  conscious  reciitucle.  Here  we  ii.ay 
reasonably  suppose  the  writer  to  have  ha't  some  nearer 
nieaiiing;  and  the  clurge  of  Aretiniis.  and  the  relniation  ot 
it.  Act  I.,  Sc-  iii.,  may  strengtlien  the  suspicion  expressed  in 
the    account  given  of  The  Jiondman.     Another    of  the«e 
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'.frson.il  circumstances  strikes  as  at  tlie  very  opening  of 
i\>s  i>l'iy>  I'iiii^  1>^<I  the  wealtli  and  the  lionuiirsul  Koine  at 
nis  coniniandj  but  Massinger  had  tot)  good  reason  to  com- 
plain that  the  "  times  were  dull,"  and  that  the  prolils  of  ids 
professit)n  hardly  satisfied  "  the  day's  expense." 

A  word  must  be  laid  of  llie  "  episodes,"  as  they  have 
been  termed.  Mr.  M.  Mason  has  pronounced  them  tedious, 
and  Davies  allows  them  to  be  iiiciimbrTnces.  It  was  their 
duly  to  enquire  whether  tlie  plot  is  assisted  by  them.  Jf 
tliey  had  done  this  with  care,  tliey  niu.>'t  have  found  that  the 
interlude  ordered  for  I'hilargus  is  the  occasion  of  his  deatii, 
and  therefore  contributes  to  the  assassination  of  Domitian 
through  tlie  vengeance  of  Parlhenius,  who  stabs  him  in  the 
name  of  his  murdered  father.  It  also  begins  the  passion  of 
Domiiia  for  Paris,  and  hastens  the  catastn>phe,  through  her 
alienation  fioni  the  emperor.  Tlie  otlier  interhuies  promote 
the  last  eft'ecl  only  ;  but  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  main  subject,  which  they  tend  to  eidiven 
and  relieve.  The  only  forgetfulness  I  observe,  is  in  the  last 
act.  The  princesses  are  "  contined  to  several  islands;"  yet 
tliey  appear  without  further  notice,  and  partake  in  tlieassas- 
.«inatioii  of  Domitian.  However,  this  is  very  unusual  witli 
Massinger,  who  is  generally  exact  in  arranging  his  subject, 
and  accounting  for  the  minutest  incidents  of  it. 

A  word  more  of  the  two  conspirators,  whose  names  have 
not  hitherto  appeared  among  the  dramatis  personas.  (y'ox- 
ettr  had  referied  the  reader  to  Suetonius  for  the  materials 
of  lids  play,  and  asserte<l  that  Massind:er  had  strictly  copied 
him.   This  seeins  to  have  satisfied  Mr.  M.  Mason,  who  either 


did  not  look  into  Suetonius,  or,  if  he  did,  was  prudently 
silent  about  characters  which  he  could  not  find.  But  Sijeius 
(.Sigcrius)  and  Entellus  are  as  much  liistorical  persons  as 
I'arthenius  or  any  other.  They  are  expressly  mentioned  in 
this  very  attair  by  Dio  Cassius,  who  furnishes  other  particu- 
lars adopted  by  Massinger,  and  not  to  be  found  in  Suetonius. 

The  first  of  them  indeed  he  calls  Sigerus;  but  the  true 
name  has  been  recovered  from  Martial,  who  couples  it  with 
that  of  Parthenius,  lib.  iv.,  79.  If  the  commentator  be  right 
(or  rather  Grotius,  to  whom  he  refers,)  Sigerius  is  also 
quoted  by  Tertullian  as  a  name  of  boldness:  but  the  edition 
which  I  use  reads,  Stei-hanit  atqiw  Fartheniia  audaciores. 
At  all  events,  the  passage  inlorms  us  that  the  actors  in  this 
conspiracy  were  long  remembered  in  Rome ;  where,  how- 
ever, was  no  want  of  namts  eminent  in  this  bloody  way. 
Indeed,  insurrection  was  now  taking  a  wider  range;  and 
the  Cassii,  the  Nigri,  and  the  Albini  had  begun  to  eclipse 
the  miuderous  fame  of  tlieir  humbler  predecessors. 

If,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  the  reader  loves  to  see  the  pare 
and  peaceful  manners  of  Christianity  amiilst  those  scenes  of 
treachery  and  blood,  he  will  be  gratified  with  the  argument 
which  led  to  the  above  allusion,  Unde  qui  inter  duas  lauros 
obaident  Ctesarem?  (It  is  pleasing  to  discover  the  laurels  of 
Augustus  at  the  door  of  Pertinax,)  Unde  qui  Jaucibus  fjua 
e.rprimendis  yaloistricam  *  ejce.rcent  ?  Liide  qui  armali 
palatiwn  irrumpicnt,  omnibus  Stephanis  utque  Fartheniia 
audaciorcs  ?  De  liomanis,  ni Jailor,  id  est,  de  noii  Chrtstia 
nis.    Apol.  ad  Gentcs. 

Dr.  jRELAItD. 


*  This  allusion  is  explained  by  Victor's  account  of  the  murder  of  Conimodus:  ab  immisso  validissimo  palaistrita  cont' 
fresais /aucibtu  expifavit.        ^  _ 
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The  Great  Duke  of  Florence.]  "  The  Great  Duke  "  was  licensed  by  Sir  H.  Herbert  *'  for  the  Queen's 
servants,"  July  5th,  1627.  This,  Mr.  Malone  conjectures,  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  to  be  the 
"  Comical  History  "  before  us.  The  plot  is  raised  on  the  slight  materials  afforded  by  our  old  chroniclers 
in  the  life  of  Edgar,  materials  which  we  have  since  seen  worked  up  by  JMason  into  the  beautiful  drama  of 
Elfrida.  .        . 

This  play  was  not  committed  to  the  press  till  1636,  when  it  was  preceded  by  two  commendatory  copies  ot 
verses  by  G.  Donne  and  J.  Ford.  Though  highly,  and,  indeed,  deservedly,  popular,  it  was  not  reprinted  : 
this  may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  growing  discontent  of  the  times,  which  perversely  turned 
aside  from  scenes  like  these,  to  dwell  with  fearful  anxiety  on  those  of  turbulence  and  blood. 

It  was  acted  "  by  her  Majesty's  servants  at  the  Phoenix  in  Drury  Laue  ;"  where,  the  title  adds,  it  was 
"often  presented." 


TO  THE  TRULY  HONOURED,  AND  MY  NOBLE  FAVOURER, 

SIR  ROBERT  WISEMAN,  KNT*. 

OF  THORRELLS-HALL,  IN  ESSEX. 

Sir, 
As  I  dare  not  be  ungrateful  for  the  many  benefits  you  have  heretofore  conferred  upon  me,  so  I  have  just 
reason  to  fear  that  my  attempting  this  way  to  make  satisfaction  (in  some  measure)  for  so  due  a  debt,  will 
further  engag^e  me.  However,  examples  encourage  me.  The  most  able  in  my  poor  quality  have  made  use 
of  Dedications  in  this  nature,  to  make  the  world  take  notice  (as  far  as  in  them  lay)  who  and  what  they 
were  that  gave  supportment  and  protection  to  their  studies,  being  more  willing  to  publish  tne  doer,  than 
receive  a  benefit  in  a  corner.  ForVnyself,  1  will  freely,  and  with  a  zealous  thankfulness,  acknowledge,  that 
for  many  years  1  had  but  faintly  subsisted,  if  I  had  not  often  tasted  of  your  bounty.  But  it  is  above  my 
strength  and  faculties  to  celebrate  to  the  desert  your  noble  inclination,  and  that  made  actual,  to  raise  up.  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of  demolished  poesie.  But  that  is  a  work  reserved,  and  will  be, 
no  doubt,  undertaken,  and  finished,  by  one  that  can  to  the  life  express  it.  Accept,  I  beseech  you,  the 
tender  of  my  service,  and  in  the  list  of  those  you  have  obliged  to  you,  contemn  not  the  name  of 

Your  true  and  faithful  bonourer, 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


•  Sir  Robert  Wiseman  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Wiseman,  a  merchant  of  London,  who,  liavins;  amassed  a  fortnne, 
retuintd  into  Kss«'x,  in  which  county  he  had  acipiircd  coiisic'ernble  estates,  and  tliere  <ii.-d  in  1018,  iind  whs  siicceedt-d  by 
.Sir  Robert— Massinger's  Patron  was  the  oldest  of  fourteen  children,  and  a  man  of  amiable  characur.  He  died  unmarried 
the  Itth  May,  1641,  in  hisOdih  >ear.— Gt/cArwt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


CoziMO,  duke  of  Florence. 

GiovAN'Ni,  nephew  to  the  duke. 

Sw AZAniui,  the diike's  fa vo n rite. 

Cahoi.o  Chahomonte.  Giovanni's  tutor. 

CoNiARiNO,  secretary  to  the  duke, 

Alpiijnso,  \ 

HiPi'oLiTO,  ^counsellors  of  state. 

HiEROMMO,  J 

Calandrino,  a  merrv  fellow,  servant  to  Giovanni. 


L, 


vants  to  Charomonte 


Bernardo, 
Caponi, 
Pkiruchio, 
A  Gentleman. 
Fiorinda,  duchess  of  Urbiu. 
LiDiA,  diiughtcr  to  Charomonte. 
Calaminta,  senxiut  to  Fiorinda. 
Petuonella,  a  foolish  servant  to  Lidia. 
Attendants,  Servants,  Sfc. 


SCENE,  partly  in  Florence,  and  partly  at  the  residence  of  Charomonte  in  the  country. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — The  Country.    A  Room  in  Charomonte's 
House. 

Enter  Charomonte  and  Contarino. 

Char.  You  brinq^  your  welcome  with  you. 

Cont.  Sir,  I  find  it 
In  every  circumstance. 

Char.  Again  most  welcome.  [me, 

Yet,  give  me  leave  to  wisli  ('and  pray  you,  excuse 
For  I  must  use  the  freedom  1  was  born  with) 
The  great  duke's  pleasure  had  commanded  you 
To  my  poor  house  upon  some  other  service  j 
Not  this  you  are  design'd  to  :  but  his  will 
Must  be  obey VI,  howe'er  it  ravish  from  me 
The  happy  conversation  of  one 
As  dear  to  me  as  the  old  Romans  held  [power 

Iheir  houseliold   Lars,   whom*    they  believed    had 
To  bless  and  guard  tlieir  families. 

Cont.  'iis  received  so 
On  my  part,  signior ;  nor  can  the  duke 
But  promise  to  himself  as  much  as  may 
Be  hoped  for  from  a  nephew.     And  'twere  weakness 
In  any  man  to  doubt,  that  Giovannif, 
'JViiin'd  up  bv  your  experience  and  care 
III  all  those  arts  peculiar  and  proper 
To  future  greatness,  of  necessity 
ISlust  in  his  actions,  being  grown  a  man, 
Make  good  the  princely  education 
Which  he  derived  from  you. 

Char.  1  have  discharged 
To  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  trust  the  duke 
Committed  to  me,  and  with  joy  perceive 
The  seed  of  my  endeavours  was  not  sown 
Upon  the  barren  sands,  but  fruitful  glebe, 
Which  yields  a  large  increase  :  my  noble  charge, 

•  Their  hotivhold  Lars,  whom  they  believed,  &c.]  Mr.  M. 
Mason  choose*  to  read,  oi  his  own  authority, 

1  heir  household  Larg,  who,  they  believed,  &c. 

t  In  any  man  to  doubt  that  Giuvaiini,]  Giovanni  is  here 
used  Hs  a  qnadiisv liable.  Tliis  is  incorrect,  and  shows  that 
Mrti'-'inger  had  studied  the  l.munage  in  books  only:  no 
Itidian  woiiM  or  could  pronounce  it  in  tiiis  manner.  He 
mnkes  the  ^ame  niisuke  in  the  name  of  the  duchess; 
Fi'riiida  is  a  tiisyll.tble,  yet  he  adopts  the  division  of 
poor  Cal.iitdriuo,  .ind  constantly  prunoniices  Pi-o-rin-da. 
Shiihy  adopts  a  «iinilar  pronunciation  in  tiie  Gentleman  of 
t'enice,  where  Giovanni  isalnio&l  always  a  quadrisyllable. 


By  his  sharp  wit,  and  pregnant  apprehension. 
Instructing  those  that  teach  him  ;  making  use. 
Not  in  a  vulgar  and  pedantic  form, 
Of  what's  read  to  him,  but  'tis  straight  digested. 
And  truly  made  his  own.     His  grave  discourse, 
In  one  no  more  indebted  unto  years, 
Amazes  such  as  hear  him  :   horsemanship, 
And  skill  to  use  his  weapon,  are  by  practice 
Familiar  to  him  :  as  for  knowledge  in 
Music,  he  needs  it  not,  it  being  born  with  him ; 
All  that  he  speaks  being  with  such  grace  deliver'd 
That  it  makes  perfect  harmony. 

Cont.  You  describe 
A  wonder  to  me. 

Char.  Sir,  he  is  no  less  ; 
And,  that  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  that 
May  render  him  complete,  the  sweetness  of 
His  disposition  so  wins  on  all 
Appointed  to  attend  him,  that  they  are 
Rivals,  even  in  the  coarsest  office,  who 
Shall  get  precedency  to  do  him  service  j 
Which  they  esteem  a  greater  happiness. 
Than  if  they  had  been  fashion'd  and  built  up 
To  hold  command  o'er  others 

Cont.  And  what  place 
Does  he  now  bless  with  his  presence  ? 

Char.  He  is  now 
Running  at  the  ring,  at  which  he's  excellent. 
He  does  allot  for  every  exercise 
A  several  hour  ;  for  sloth,  the  nurse  of  vices, 
And  rust  of  action,  is  a  stranger  to  him. 
But  I  fear  I  am  tedious  ;  let  us  pass. 
If  you  please,  to  some  other  object,  though  I  canno 
Deliver  him  as  he  deserves. 

Cont.  You  have  given  him 
A  noble  character. 

Char.  And  Ijow,  I  pray  you 
(For  we,  that  never  look  beyond  our  villas. 
Must  be  inquisitive),  are  state  aflfairs 
C;»ried  in  court  ? 

Cont.  There's  little  alteration : 
Some  rise,  and  others  fall,  as  it  stands  with 
The  ftleas.ure  of  the  duke,  their  great  disposer 

Char.  Does  Lodovico  Sanazarro  hold 
Weight,  and  grace  with  him  ? 
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Cont.  Every  day  new  honours 
Are  shower'd  upon  him,  and  without  the  envy 
Of  such  as  are  good  men  ;  since  all  confess 
The  service  done  our  master  in  his  wars 
'Gainst  Pisa  and  Sienna  may  with  justice 
Claim  wliat's  conferr'd  upon  him. 

Char.  'Tis  said  nohly  ; 
For  princes  never  more  make  known  their  wisdom, 
'I'han  when  they  cherish  g;oodness  wliere  they  find  it : 
They  heing  men,  and  not  gods,  Contarino, 
They  can  jiive  wealth  and  titles,  but  no  virtues  ; 
That  is  without  their  power.     When  they  advance, 
Not  out  of  judgment,  but  deceiving  fancy, 
An  undeserving  man,  howe'er  set  off 
With  all  the  trim  of  greatness,  state,  and  power. 
And  of  a  creature  even  grown  terrible 
To  him  ^rom  whom  he  took  his  giant  form, 
This  thing  is  still  a  comet,  no  true  star  ; 
And  when  the  bounties  feeding  his  false  fire 
Begin  to  fail,  will  of  itself  go  out, 
And  what  was  dreadful,  prove  ridiculous. 
But  in  our  Sanazarro  'tis  not  so. 
He  being  pure  and  tried  gold ;  and  any  stamp 
Of  grace,  to  make  him  current  to  the  world, 
The  duke  is  pleased  to  give  him,  will  add  honour 
To  the  great  bestower ;  for  he,  though  allow'd 
Companion  to  his  master,  still  preserves 
His  majesty  in  full  lustre. 

Cont.  He,  indeed, 
At  no  part  does  take  from  it,  but  becomes 
A  partner  of  his  cares,  and  eases  him, 
With  willing  shoulders,  of  a  burthen  which 
He  should  alone  sustain. 

Char.  Is  he  yet  married  1 

Cont.  No,  signior,  still  a  bachelor  ;  howe'er 
It  is  apparent  that  the  choicest  virgin 
For  beauty,  bravery,  and  wealth,  in  Florence, 
Would,  with  her  parents'  glad  consent,  be  won, 
Were  his  affection  and  intent  but  known, 
To  be  at  his  devotion. 

Char.  So  I  think  too. 
But  break  we  off — here  comes  my  princely  charge. 

Enter  Giovanni  anrf  Calandrino. 

Make  your  approaches  boldly ;  you  will  find 

A  courteous  entertainment  [^Cont.  kneels. 

Giov.  Pray  you,  forbear 
My  hand,  good  signior;  'tis  a  ceremony 
Not  due  to  me.     'Tis  fit  we  should  embrace 
With  mutual  arms, 

Cont.  It  is  a  favour,  sir, 
I  grieve  to  be  denied. 

Giov.  You  shall  o'ercome : 
But  'tis  your  pleasure,  not  my  pride,  that  grants  it. 
Nay,  pray  you,  guardian,  and  good  sir,  put  on. 
How  ill  it  shows  to  have  that  reverend  head 
Uncover'd  to  a  boy  ! 

Char,  Your  excellence 
Must  give  me  liberty  to  observe  the  distance 
Anil  duty  that  I  owe  you. 

Giov.  Owe  me  duty  ! 
I  do  profess  (and  when  I  do  deny  it. 
Good  fortune  leave  me  !)  you  have  been  to  me 
A  second  father,  and  may  justly  challenge. 
For  training  up  my  youth  in  arts  and  arms, 
As  much  respect  and  service,  as  was  due 
'Jo  him  that  gave  me  life.     And  did  you  know,  sir, 
Or  will  believe  from  me,  how  many  sleeps 
Good  Charomonte  hath  broken,  in  his  care 
To  build  me  up  a  man,  you  must  confess 


Chiron,  the  tutor  to  the  great  Achilles, 
Compared  with  him,  deserves  not  to  be  named. 
And  if  my  gracious  uncle,  the  great  duke, 
Still  holds  me  worthy  his  consideration. 
Or  finds  in  me  aught  worthy  to  be  loved. 
That  little  rivulet  flow'd  from  this  spring ; 
And  so  from  me  report  him. 

Cont.  Fame  already 
Hath  fiU'd  his  highness'  ears  with  the  true  story 
Of  what  you  are,  and  how  much  better  d  by  him. 
And  'tis  his  purpose  to  reward  the  travail 
Of  this  grave  sir,  with  a  magnificent  h:md. 
For,  though  his  tenderness  hardly  could  consent. 
To  have  you  one  hour  absent  from  his  sight. 
For  full  three  years  he  did  deny  himself 
The  pleasure  he  took  in  you,  that  you,  here. 
From  this  great  master,  might  arrive  unto 
The  theory  of  those  high  mysteries 
Which  you,  by  action,  must  make  plain  in  court. 
*'J"is,  therefore,  his  request  (and  that,  from  him. 
Your  excellence  must  grant  a  strict  command). 
That  instantly  (it  being  not  five  hours  riding) 
You  should  take  horse,  and  visit  him.     These  his 

letters 
Will  yield  you  further  reasons.       [^Delivers  a  packet. 

Cul.  To  the  court ! — 
Farewell  the  flower*,  then,  of  the  country's  garland. 
This  is  our  sun,  and  when  he's  set,  we  must  not 
Expect  or  spring  or  summer,  but  resolve 
For  a  perpetual  winter. 

Char.  Pray  you,  observe 

[^Giovamii  '•ending  the  letters. 
The  frequent  changes  in  his  face. 

Cont    As  if 
His  much  unwillingness  to  leave  your  house 
Contended  with  his  duty. 

Char.  Now  he  appears 
Collected  and  resolved. 

Giov.  It  is  the  duke  ! 
The  duke  upon  whose  favour  all  my  hopes 
And  fortunes  do  depend.     Nor  must  I  check 
At  his  commands  for  any  private  motives 
That  do  invite  my  stay  here,  though  ihey  are 
Almost  not  to  be  master'd.     My  obedience, 
In  my  departing  suddenly,  shall  confirm 
I  am  his  highness*  creature  :  yet,  1  hope 
A  little  stay  to  take  a  solemn  farewell 
Of  all  those  ravishmg  pleasures  I  have  tasted 
In  this  my  sweet  retirement,  from  my  guardian, 
And  his  incomparable  daugther,  cannot  meet 
An  ill  construction. 

Co7it.  I  will  answer  that ; 
Use  your  own  will. 

Giov.  I  would  speak  to  you,  sir. 
In  such  a  phrase  as  might  express  the  thanks 
My  heart  would  gladly  pay  ;  but 

Char.  1  conceive  you  : 
And  something  1  would  say  ;  but  I  must  do  it 
In  that  dumb  rhetoric  which  you  make  use  of  j 
For  I  do  wish  you  all — 1  know  not  how, 
My  toughness  melts,  and,  spite  of  my  discretion, 
I  must  turn  woman.  \_Embraces  GiovanrH' 

Cont.  What  a  sympathy 
There  is  between  them ! 

Cul.   Were  I  on  ths  rack. 


•  Farewell  the  flower,  then,  of  the  country's  garlaml.] 
I  suppose  this  to  be  llie  title  of  one  of  tliose  innnnurable 
tivrts  bletu  that  fluttered  about  the  town  in  our  aulhui's 
time. 
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I  could  not  shed  a  tear,     liut  I  am  mad. 
And,  ten  to  one,  sliidl  lian<,'  m\>elf  for  sorrow. 
Before  I  shift  my  shirt.     But  hear  you,  sir 
(I'll  separate  you),  when  you  are  gone,  what  will 
Become  of  me  ? 

Giov.   W  hy  thou  shalt  to  court  wiih  me. 
Ciil.  To  see  you  worried  I 
Cont.  Worried,  Calandrino  ! 

Cal.   Yes,  sir  :  for  bring  this  sweet  face  to  the 
court, 
There  will  be  such  a  longing  'mong  the  madams, 
Who  sliall  engross  it  first,  nay,  fight  and  scratch  for't, 
That,  if  ihey  be  not  stopj/d,  for  entertainment 
They'll  kiss  liis  lips  off.     Nay,  if  you'll  scape  so, 
And  not  be  tempted  to  a  further  danger, 
These  succuba}  are  so  sharp  set,  that  you  must 
Give  out  you  are  an  eunuch. 

Cont.  Have  a  better 
Opinion  of  court  ladies,  and  take  care 
Of  vour  own  stake. 

Cal.  For  my  stake,  'tis  past  caring. 
I  would  not  have  a  bird  of  unclean  feathers 
Handsel  his  lime  twig, — and  so  much  for  him  : 
There's  something  else  that  troubles  me. 
Cont.  What's  that? 

Cal.  Why,  how  to  behave  myself  in  court,  and 
tightly. 
I  have  been  told  the  very  place  transforms  men, 
And  that  not  one  ofa  thousand,  that  before 
Lived  honestly  in  the  country  on  plain  salads, 
But  bring  him  thither,  mark  me  that,  and  feed  him 
But  a  month  or  two  with  custards  andcourtcake-bread, 
And  he  turns  knave  immediately.     I'd  be  honest; 
But  I  must  follow  the  fashion,  or  die  a  beggar. 

Cior.  And,  if  I  ever  reach  my  hopes,  believe  it 
We  will  share  fortunes. 

Char.  This  acknowledgment 

Enter  Lidia. 
Binds  mc  your  debtor  ever. — Here  comes  one 
In  wh  !se  sad  looks  you  easily  may  read 
What  hf  r  heart  suffers,  in  that  she  is  forced 
To  take  her  last  leave  of  you. 

Cont.  As  I  live, 
A  beauty  without  parallel! 

Lid.   Must  you  go,  then. 
So  suddenly  ? 

Giov.  There's  no  evasion,  Lidia, 
To  gain  the  least  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  rate.     Greatness,  with  private  men 
Esteem'd  a  blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  conclude 
'I  he  only  freemen,  are  the  only  slaves. 
Happy  the  golden  mean!  had' I  been  born 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nurs'd  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
1  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest, 
Have  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not, 
As  1  am  now,  against  my  choice,  compell'd 
Or  to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger. 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin. 

Lid.  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  fnithful  guard. 

Giov.  O,  Lidia. 

Cont.  So  passionate* ! 


{^Aside, 


*  So  passsionate.]    I.  e.  so  ful!  of  sorrow-so  deeply  af- 
oM  wiTters*'"'''  '"  ^*''*^''  "**  ^'^^'"^  "  frequemly  used  by  our 


Giov.   For,  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  have  seen  and  liked  with  mine  cwn  eyes. 
And  not,  as  now,  with  others ;   1  might  still. 
And  without  observation,  or  envy, 
As  I  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
NViJi  you,  that  arc  alone,  in  my  esteem. 
The  abstract  of  society :   we  might  walk 
Lj  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens ; 
From  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  wonders 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing. 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue^ 
In  my  imagination  conceive 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  quire 
Of  angels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises. 
And  then  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  return'd. 
Imp  •  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time  :— 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from. 

Cont.  You  forget 
The  haste  imposed  upon  us. 

Giov.  One  word  more 
And  then  I  come.     And  after  this,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  Hymeneal  joys. 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  might  have  been  your  husband. 

Lid.  Sir,  I  was. 
And  ever  am,  your  servant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis,  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish 
Such  saucy  hopes.     If  I  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to. 
At  my  best  you  had  deserved  me;  as  I  am, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  zeal 
I  wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  you ;  such  a  one 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life. 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you. 
May  you  have  happy  issue,  and  I  live 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid! 

Giov.  I  am  dumb. 
And  can  make  no  reply. 
Cont.  Your  excellence 
Will  be  benighted. 

Giov.  This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears, 
May  learn  you  Avbat  1  should  say. 

Lid.  Give  me  leave 
To  wait  on  you  to  your  horse. 
Char.  And  me  to  bring  you 
To  the  one  half  of  your  journey. 

Giov.  Your  love  puts 
Your  age  to  too  much  trouble. 

Char.  I  grow  young, 
When  most  I  serve  you. 

Cont.  Sir,  the  duke  shall  thank  you,  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  XL 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Alphonso,  Hippouto,  and  Hierokimo. 

Alph.  His  highness  cannot  take  it  ill. 

Hip.  However, 
We  with  our  duties  shall  express  our  care 
For  the  safety  of  his  dukedom. 

Hier.  And  our  loves 


•  Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time]    See  Tht 
Uenegado,  Act  V.,  Sc.  viii. 
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Enter  Cozimo. 
To  his  ])erson. — Here  he  comes :  present  it  boldly. 
[They  kneel;  Alphouzo  tenders  a  paper. 

Coz.  What  needs  this  form  ?     We  are  not  grown 
so  proud 
As  to  disdain  familiar  conference 
With  such  as  are  to  counsel  and  direct  us. 
This  kind  of  adoration  shew'd  not  well 
In  tie  old  Roman  emperors,  who,  forgetting 
That  they  Avere  flesh  and  blood,  would  be  styled 

gods : 
In  lis  to  suffer  it,  were  worse.     Pray  you,  rise. 

[  Reads. 
Still  the  old  suit !   With  too  much  curiousness 
You  have  too   often  search'd   this   wound  which 

yields 
Security  and  rest,  not  trouble,  to  me. 
For  here  you  grieve,  that  my  firm  resolution 
Continues  me  a  widower  ;  and  that 
My  want  of  issue  to  succeed  me  in 
JMy  government,  when  I  am  dead,  may  breed 
Distraction  in  the  state,  and  make  the  name 
And  family  of  the  Medici,  now  admired, 
Contemptible. 

Hip.  And  with  strong  reasons,  sir. 

Alph.  For,  were  you  old,  and  past  hope  to  beget 
The  model  of  yourself,  we  should  be  silent. 

Hier.    liut,  being   in  your  height  and  pride  of 
years. 
As  you  are  now,  great  sir,  and  having,  too, 
In  your  possession  the  daughter  of 
The  deceased  duke  of  Urbin,  and  bis  heir, 
Whose   guardian   you   are    made ;     were   you   but 

pleased 
To  think  her  worthy  of  you,  besides  children, 
The  dukedom  she  brings  with  her  for  a  dower 
Will  yield  a  large  increase  of  strength  and  power 
To  those  fair  territories  which  already 
Acknowledge  you  their  absolute  lord. 

Coz.  You  press  us 
With  solid  arguments,  we  grant ;  and,  though 
W'e  stand  not  bound  to  yield  account  to  any 
Why  we  do  this  or  that,  (the  full  consent 
Of  our  subjects  being  included  in  our  will,) 
We,  out  of  our  free  bounties,  will  deliver 
The  motives  that  divert*  us.      Vou  well  know 
'Jhat,  three  years  since,  to  our  much  grief,  we  lost 
Our  duchess;  such  a  duchess,  that  the  world, 
In  her  whole  course  of  lifef,  yields  not  a  lady 
That  can  with  imitation  deserve 
To  be  her  second  ;  in  her  grave  we  buried 
All  thoughts  of  woman  :  let  tl)is  satisfy 
For  any  second  marriage.     Now,  whereas 
You  name  the  heir  of  Urbin,  as  a  princess 
Of  great  revenues,  'tis  confess'd  she  is  so  : 
But  for  some  causes,  private  to  ourself,  [not  ; 

We  have  disposed    her   otherwise.       Yet    despair 
For  you,  ere  long,  with  joy  shall  understand, 
That  in  our  princely  care  we  have  provided 
One  worthy  to  succeed  us. 

Elder  Sanazarro. 

Hip.  We  submit, 


*  The  motives  that  divert  us.]  J.  e.  turn  us  aside  from 
following  your  advice. 

f  that  the  world, 

In  her  whole  course  of  lilo,  yields  not,  Jkc]  This  is  awk- 
wardly expressed,  a  ciiciunstanee  most  unusual  with  Mas- 
siiiiier;  but  seems  lo  mean,  in  her  various  excellencies  and 
virtues.    It  is  strangely  pointed  in  Coxeler  and  Mr.  M.  Mason. 


And  hold  the  counsels  of  great  Cozimo 
Oraculous. 

Coz.  My  Sanazarro  ! — Nay, 
Forbear  all  ceremony.     You  look  sprightly,  friend. 
And  promise  in  your  clear  aspect  some  novel 
That  may  delight  us. 

Sunaz.   O  sir,  I  would  not  be 
The  harbinger  of  aught  that  might  distaste  you  ; 
And  therefore  know  (for  'twere  a  sin  to  torture 
Your  highness'  expectation)  your  vice-admiral, 
By  my  directions,  hath  surprised  the  gallies 
Appointed  to  transport  the  Asian  tribute 
Of  the  great  Turk  ;  a  richer  prize  was  never 
Brought  into  Florence. 

Coz.  Still  my  nightingale*, 
That  with  sweet  accents  dost  assure  me,  that 
My  spring  of  happiness  comes  fast  upon  me  ! 
Embrace  me  boldly.     I  pronounce  that  wretch 
An  enemy  to  brave  and  thriving  action. 
That  dares  believe  but  in  a  thought,  we  are 
Too   prodigal  in  our  favours  to  this  man, 
Whose  merits,  though  with  him  we  should  divide 
Our  dukedom,  still  continue  us  his  debtor. 

Hip.  'lis  far  from  me. 

Alph.  We  all  applaud  it. 

Coz.  Nay,  blush  not,  Sanazarro,  we  are  proud 
Of  what  we  build  up  in  thee  ;  nor  can  our 
Election  be  disparaged,  since  we  have  not 
Received  into  our  bosom  and  our  grace 
A  glorious  lazy  dronef,  grown  fat  with  feeding 
On  others  toil,  but  an  industrious  bee. 
That  crops  the  sweet  flowers  of  our  enemies. 
And  everv  happy  evening  returns 
Loaden  with  wax  and  honey  to  our  hive. 

Satiaz.  My  best  endeavours  never  can  discharge 
The  service  I  should  pay. 

Coz.  Thou  art  too  modest  ; 
But  we  will  study  how  to  give,  and  when. 

Enter  Giovanni  and  Contarino. 

Before  it  be  demanded. Giovanni  ! 

My  nephew  !  let  me  eye  thee  better, boy. 
In  thee,  methinks  my  sister  lives  again  ; 
For  her  love  I  will  be  a  father  to  thee, 
For  thou  art  my  adopted  son, 

Giov.   Your  servant. 
And  humble  subject. 

Cos.    Thy  hard  travel,  nephew. 
Requires  soft  rest,  and  therefore  we  forbear 
For  tlie  present,  an  account  how  thou  hast  spent 
Thy  absent  hours.     See,  signiors,  see,  our  care. 
Without  a  second  bed,  provides  you  of 
A  hopeful  prince.     Carry  him  to  his  lodgings. 
And,  for  his  further  honour,  Sanazarro, 
With  the  rest,  do  you  attend  him. 

Giov.  All  true  pleasures 
Circle  your  highness  ! 

*  Coz.  Still  my  nightingale. 
That  with  sweet  accents, &c.    This  seems  to  be  from  Joseoo : 
"  I  grant  the  linnet,  lark,  and  bullfinch  sing. 
But  best  the  dear  good  aiujel  of  the  spring. 
The  ni(/htin<jale." 
Our  old  poets  give  this  pleasing  office  to  the  nightingale  with 
great  beauty  and  propriety  ;  thus  Sydney  : 
"  The  nightingale,  so  soon  as  Aprill  bringeth 
Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking. 
While  late  bare  earth  proud  of  new  clothing  springeth. 
Sings  out  her  woes,"  &c. 
The  Greek  poets,  and  their  echoes,  the  Romans,  usually  gave 
it  to  the  swallow,  anil  in  tiiis  too  there  was  propriety. 

t  A   glorious  lazy  dront:,]     i.  e.  gloriosu* — vain,  empty 
vauntin<:.     See  The  Unnatural  Combat. 
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Sanaz.  As  the  rising  sun, 
We  do  receive  you. 

Giflv.  May  this  never  set. 
But  shine  upon  you  ever  ! 

[Exeunt  Giovanni,   Sanazarro,  HieronimOf 
Alphomo,  and  Hippolito. 

Coz.  Contarino  ! 

Cont.  My  gracious  lord. 

Coz.  What  entertainruent  found  you 
From  Carolo  de  Charon-.onte  ? 

Cont.  Free, 
And  bountiful.     He  s  ever  like  himself, 
IS'oble  and  hospitable. 

Coz.  But  did  my  nejihew 
Depart  thence  willingly  ? 

Cont.  He  obey'd  your  summons 
As  did  become  him.     Yet  it  was  apparent, 
But  that  he  durst  not  cross  your  will,  he  would 
Have  sojourn'd  longer  there,  he  ever  finding 
Variety  of  sweetest  entertainment. 
But  there  was  something  else ;  nor  can  I  blame 
His  youth,  though  with  some  trouble  he  took  leave 
Of  such  a  sweet  companion, 

Coz.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cont.  The  daughter,  sir,  of  signior  Carolo, 
Fair  Lidia,  a  virgin,  at  all  parts 
But  in  her  birih  and  fortunes,  equal  to  him. 
The  rarest  beauties  Italy  can  make  boast  of 
Are  but  mere  shadows  to  her,  she  the  substance 
Of  all  perfection.     And  what  increases 
'J'he  wonder,  sir,  her  body's  matchless  form 
Is  better'd  by  the  pureness  of  her  soul. 
Such  sweet  discourse,  such  ravishing  behaviour, 
Such  charming  language,  such  enchanting  manners, 
Willi  a  simplicity  that  shames  all  courtship*, 
Flow  hourly  from  her,  that  I  do  believe 
Had  Circe  or  Calypso  her  sweet  graces, 
\Vandering  Ulysses  never  had  remember'd 
Penelope,  or  Ithaca. 

Coz.  Be  not  rapt  so. 

Cont,  Your  excellence  would  be  so,  had  you  seen 
her. 

Coz.  Take  up,  take  upf. — But  did  your  observa- 
Note  any  passage  of  aftection  [tion 

Between  her  and  my  nephew  1 

Cont.  How  it  should 
Be  otherwise  between  them,  is  beyond 
My  best  imagination.     Cupid's  arrows 
\\  ere  useless  there  ;  for,  of  necessity, 
Their  years  and  dispositions  do  accord  so, 
'Jhey  must  wound  one  another. 

Coz,  Umph  !  Thou  art 
My  secretary,  Contarino,  and  more  skill'd 

•  TVilh  a  simplicity  that  shames  all  courtship,]     i.  e.  all 
court   breediiiij.     Davenaiil  has  protited  of  tliese   beautiful 
Lines,  and  given  Itis  interesting  Bertha  many  trails  of  Lidia: 
**  She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  liave  undone 
With  untauujit  looks,  and  an  unpractised  heart : 
Her  nets  llie  ino«t  prepared  could  never  yhun. 
For  nature  spred  them  in  the  scorn  of  art. 
"  She  never  had  in  bufie  cities  bin. 

Ne'er  warm'd  wiili  hope,  nor  e'er  allay'd  with  fears  ; 
Not  seeing  pimi?iuiient,  could  guess  no  sin. 
And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 
"  Bnt  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill. 

Which  with  incessant  business  fiU'd  the  hours; 
In  spring  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  tiie  still, 
In  autumn  berries,  and  in  summer  llowers." 

+  Coz.  Take  up,  take  up. ]    i.  e.  stop,  check  yourself: 

This  sense  of  tlie  word,  which  is  not  uncommon,  does  not 
occur  among  the  numerous  examples  collected  by  Johnson. 


In  politic  designs  of  state,  than  in 

Thy  judgment  of  a  beauty;  give  me  leave 

Jn  this  to  doubt  it. —  Here.     Go  to  my  cabinet, 

You  shall  find  there  letters  newly  received. 

Touching  the  state  of  Urbin. 

Pray  you,  with  care  peruse  them;  leave  the  search 

Of  this  to  us. 

Cotit.  I  do  obey  in  all  things.  [Exit, 

Coz.  Lidia!  a  diamond  so  long  conceal'd, 
And  never  worn  in  court !  of  such  sweet  feature! 
And  he  on  whom  I  fix  my  dukedom's  hopes 
Made  captive  to  it !   Umph  !  'tis  somewhat  strange. 
Our  eyes  are  every  where,  and  we  will  make 
A  strict  enquiry.     Sanazarro  ! 

Re-enter  Sanazarro. 

Sanaz.  Sir. 

Coz.  Is  my  nephew  at  his  rest? 

Sanaz.  I  saw  him  in  bed,  sir. 

Coz.  'Tis  well ;  and  does  the  princess  Fiorinda, 
Nay,  do  not  blush,  she  is  rich  Urbin's  heir, 
Continue  constant  in  her  favours  to  you  ? 

Sanaz.  Dread  sir,  she  may  dispense  them  as   she 
pleases ; 
But  J  look  up  to  her  as  on  a  princess 
I  dare  not  be  ambitious  of,  and  hope 
Her  prodigal  graces  shall  not  render  me 
Offender  to  your  highness*. 

Coz.  Not  a  scruple. 
He  whom  I  favour,  as  I  do  my  friend, 
May  take  all  lawful  graces  that  become  him : 
But  touching  this  hereafter.     I  have  now 
(And  though  perhaps  it  may  appear  a  trifle) 
Serious  employment  for  thee. 

Sanaz.  I  stand  ready 
For  any  act  you  please. 

Coz.  I  know  it,  friend. 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  of  Lidia,  the  daughter 
Of  Cnrolo  Charomonte  1 

Sanaz.   Him  I  know,  sir, 
For  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  worthy  friend  j 
But  never  heard  of  her. 

Coz.  She  is  deliver'd, 
And  feelingly  to  us  by  Contarino, 
For  a  masterpiece  in  nature.     I  would  have  you 
Ride  suddenly  thither,  to  behold  this  wonder. 
But  not  as  sent  by  us  ;  that's  our  first  caution : 
The  second  is,  and  carefully  observe  it, 
That  though  you  are  a  bachelor,  and  endow'd  with 
All  those  perfections  that  may  take  a  virgin. 
On  forfeit  of  our  favour  do  not  tempt  her : 
It  may  be  her  fair  graces  do  concern  us. 
Pretend  what  business  you  think  fit  to  gain 
Access  unto  her  father's  house,  and  there 
Make  full  discovery  of  her,  and  return  me 
A  true  relation : — 1  have  some  ends  in  it. 
With  which  we  will  acquaint  you. 

Sanaz.  This  is,  sir,  i 

An  eas)'  task. 

Coz.  Yet  one  that  must  exact 
Your  secrecy  and  diligence.     Let  not 
Your  stay  be  long. 

Sanaz.  It  shall  not,  sir. 

Coz.  Farewell, 
And  be,  as  you  would  keep  our  favour,  earefuL, 

lExeunt, 


*  Offender  to  your  hiyhness.]  Mr.  M.  Ma>onu reads  of 
fendiny ;  tiie  word  that  1  have  inserted  is  nearer  the  old 
copy,  which  exhibits,  Oiiended  to  your  highness,^ 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  same.     A  Room  in  Fiorinda's 

Hotise. 

Enter  Fiorinda  and  Calaminta. 

Fior.  How  does  this  dressing  show  ? 

Calam.  'Tis  of  itself 
Curious  and  rare  ;  but,  borrowing  ornament 
As  it  does  from  your  grace,  that  deigns  to  wear  it, 
Incomparable. 

Fior.  Thou  flatter'st  me. 

Calam.  I  cannot, 
Your  excellence  is  above  it. 

Fi(yr.  Were  we  less  perfect. 
Yet,  being  as  we  are,  an  absolute  princess. 
We  of  necessity  must  be  chaste,  wise,  fair, 
By  our  prerogative  !— yet  all  these  fail 
To  move  where  1  would  have  them.     How  received 
Count  Sanazarro  the  rich  scarf  I  sent  him 
For  his  Jast  visit  ? 

Calam.  With  much  reverence, 
I  dare  not  say  affection.     He  express'd 
More  ceremony  in  his  humble  thanks, 
Than  feeling  of  the  favour ;  and  appear'd 
Wilfully  ignorant,  in  my  opinion, 
Of  what  it  did  invite  him  to. 

Fior.  No  matter  ;  [heard 

He's  blind  with  too  much  light*.     Have  you  not 
Of  any  private  mistress  he's  engaged  to? 

Calam,  Not  any  ;  and  this  does  amaze  me,  madam, 
That  he,  a  soldier,  one  that  drinks  rich  wines. 
Feeds  higl),  and  promises  as  much  as  Venus 
Could  wish  to  find  from  Mars,  should  in  his  manners 
Be  so  averse  to  women. 

Fior.  Troth,  1  know  not ; 
He's  man  enough,  and  if  he  has  a  haunt. 
He  preys  far  off,  like  a  subtile  fox. 

Calam.  And  that  way 
I  do  suspect  him  :  for  I  learnt  last  night, 
When  the  great  duke  went  to  rest,  attended  by 
One  private  follower,  he  took  horse  ;  but  whither 
He's  rid,  or  to  what  end,  I  cannot  guess  at. 
But  I  will  find  it  out. 

Fior.  Do,  faithful  servant. 

Enter  Calandrino. 
We  would  not  be  abused.     Who  have  we  here  ? 

Calam.  How  the  fool  stares  ! 

Fior.  And  looks  as  if  he  were 
Conning  his  neck-verse. 

Cal.  If  1  now  prove  perfect 
In  my  A  B  C  of  courtship,  Calandrino 
Is  made  for  ever.     I  am  sent — let  me  see, 
On  a  How  dfye^  as  they  call't. 

Calam.   What  wouldst  thou  say?         [ings  ;  well. 

Cal.  Let  me  see  my  notes.     These  are  her  lodg- 

Calam.  Art  thou  an  ass  ? 

Cal.  Peace  !  thou  art  a  court  wagtail, 

[Looking  on  his  instructions, 
To  interrupt  me. 

Fior.  He  has  given  it  you. 

Cal.   And  then  say  to  the  illustrious  Fi-o-rin-da — 
I  liave  it.     Which  is  she  ? 


•  /fe'a  blind  with  too  much  U(/ht.]    Improved  by  Milton, 
dark  witjt  excess  of  liglit." 


Calam.  Why  this  ;  fop-doodle.  [me  out, 

Cal.   Leave  chattering,  bullfinch  ;  you  would  put 
But  'twill  not  do. — Then,  after  you  have  made 
Your  three  obeisances  to  her,  kneel,  and  kiss 
The  skirt  of  her  gomi. — I'm  glad  it  is  no  worse. 

Calam.   And  why  so,  sir? 

Cal.  Because  I  was  afraid 
That,  after  the  Italian  garb,  I  should 
Have  kiss'd  her  backward. 

Calam.  This  is  sport  unlook'd  for. 

Cal.  Are  you  the  princess  ? 

Fior.  Yes,  sir. 

Cal.  Then  stand  fair, 
For  I  am  choleric,  and  do  not  nip 
A  hopeful  blossom.      Out  again  : — Three  Unt 
Obeisances 

Fior.  1  am  ready. 

Cal.  I  come  on,  then. 

Calam.   With  much  formality. 

Cal.  Umph  !  one,  two,  three. 

[Makes  antic  curtsies. 

Thus  far  I  am  right.     Now  for  the  last. — O  rai'e ! 
She  is  perfumed  all  over  !  Sui'e  great  women. 
Instead  of  little  dogs,  are  privileged 
To  carry  musk-cats. 

Fior.  Now  the  ceremony 
Is  pass'd,  what  is  the  substance  ? 

Cal    I'll  peruse 
My  instructions,  and  then  tell  you.     Her  skirt  kiss*d, 
Inform  her  highness  that  your  lord 

Calam.   Who's  that  ? 

Cnl.  Prince  Giovanni,  who  intreats  your  grace, 
That  he  with  your  good  favour  may  have  leave     [it. 
To  present  his  service  to  you.   I  think  I  have  nick'd 
For  a  courtier  of  the  first  form. 

Fior.  To  my  wonder. 

Enter  Giovanni  and  a  Gentleman, 

Return  unto  the  prince — but  he  prevents 
My  answer.     Calaminta,  take  him  off : 
And,  for  the  neat  delivery  of  his  message. 
Give  him  ten  ducats:  such  rare  parts  as  yours 
Are  to  be  cherish'd. 

Cal.  We  will  share  :  I  know 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  court,  when  ten 
Are  promised,  fire  is  fair.     Fie  !  fie !  the  princess 
Shall  never  know  it,  so  you  dispatch  me  quickly, 
And  bid  me  not  come  to-morrow. 

Calam.  Very  good,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Calandrino  and   Calaminta* 

Giov,  Pray  you,  friend. 
Inform  the  duke  I  am  putting  into  act 
What  he  commanded. 

Gent.  I  am  proud  to  be  employ'd,  sir.  [Exit. 

Giov.  Madam,  that,  without  warrant,  I  presume 
To  trench  upon  your  privacies,  may  argue 
Rudeness  of  manners  ;  but  the  free  access 
Your  princely  courtesy  vouchsafes  to  all 
'J'hat  come  to  pay  their  services,  gives  me  hope 
To  find  a  gracious  pardon. 

Fior.  If  you  please,  not 
'I  o  make  that  an  offence  in  your  construction, 
Which  I  receive  as  a  large  favour  from  yoa 
There  needs  not  this  apology, 

Giov.  You  continue, 
I 
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As  you  were  ever,  the  greatest  mistress  of 
Fair  entertainment. 

I'ior.  Vou  are,  sir,  the  master ; 
And  in  the  country  have  learnt  to  outdo 
All  that  in  court  is  practised,     liut  why  should  we 
Talk  at  such  distance  ]   You  are  welcome,  sir. 
We  have  been  more  familiar,  and  since 
You  will  impose  the  province  (you  should  govern) 
Of  boldness  on  me,  give  me  leave  to  say 
You  are  too  punctual.     Sit,  sir,  and  discourse 
As  we  were  used. 

Giov.  YoxiT  excellence  knows  so  well 
How  to  command,  that  I  can  never  err 
When  1  obey  you. 

Fior.  Nav,  no  more  of  this. 
You  shall  o'erconie  ;  no  more,  I  prav  3'ou,  sir. — 
And  what  delights,  pray  you  be  liberal 
In  your  relation,  hath  the  country  life 
AflTorded  you  ? 

Giov.  All  pleasures,  gracious  madam,  [tues. 

But  the  happiness  to  converse  with  your  sweet  vir- 
I  had  a  grave  instructor,  and  mv  hours 
Design'd  to  serious  studies  yielded  me 
Pleasure  with  profit,  in  the  knowledge  of 
What  before  I  \vas  ignorant  in  ;  the  signior 
Carolo  de  Charomonte  being  skilful 
'i'o  guide  me  through  the  labyrinth  of  wild  passions, 
That  labour'd  to  imprison  my  free  soul 
A  slave  to  vicious  sloth. 

Fior.   You  speak  him  well. 

Giov.  But  short  of  his  deserts.    Then  for  the  time 
Of  recreation,  I  was  allow'd 
(Against  tlie  form  followM  by  jealous  parents 
In  Italy)  full  liberty  to  partake 
His  daughter's  sweet  society.     She's  a  virgin 
Happy  in  all  endowments  which  a  poet 
Could  fancy  in  his  mistress  ;  being  herself 
A  school  of  goodness,  wliere  chaste  maids  may  learn, 
Without  the  aids  of  foreign  principles, 
By  the  example  of  her  life  and  j)ureness, 
To  be,  as  she  is,  excellent.     I  but  give  you 
A  brief  epitome  of  her  virtues,  which, 
Dilated  on  at  large,  and  to  their  merit, 
Would  make  an  ample  story. 

jpior.   Your  whole  age. 
So  spent  with  such  a  father,  and  a  daughter. 
Could  not  be  tedious  to  you. 

Giov.  True,  great  princess  : 
And  now,  since  y«u  have  pleased  to  grant  the  hearing 
Of  my  time's  expence  in  the  countrv.give  me  leave 
To  entreat  the  favour  to  be  made  acquainted 
What  service,  or  what  objects  in  the  court. 
Have,  in  your  excellency's  acceptance,  proved 
Most  gracious  to  you. 

Fior.  I'll  meet  your  demand, 
And  make  a  plain  discovery.     The  duke's  care 
J'or  my  estate  and  person  holds  the  iirst 
And  choicest  j)lace :   then,  the  respect  the  courtiers 
Pay  gladly  to  me,  not  to  be  confeinn'd. 
But  that  which  raised  in  me  the  most  delight 
(For  I  am  a  friend  to  valour);  was  to  hear 
riie  noble  actions  truly  reported 
Of  the  brave  count  Sanazano.      I  profess. 
When  it  hath  been,  -.ind  fervently,  deliver'd, 
How  boldly,  in  tlie  horror  of  a  fight, 
Cover'd  with  fire  and  smoke,  and,  as  if  nature 
Had  lent  him  wings,  like  li-htning  he  hath  fallen 
Upon  the  Turkish  gallies,  I  have  l)eard  it 
With  a  kind  of  pleasure  which  haili  whisperVl  tome, 
This  worthy  must  be  cherish'd. 


Giov.   'Twas  a  bounty 
You  never  can  repent. 

Fior.  I  glory  in  it ; 
And  when  he  did  return  (but  still  with  conquest  J 
Jfis  armour  oflT,  not  young  Antinous 
Appear'd  more  courtly  :   all  the  graces  that 
Render  a  man's  society  dear  to  ladies. 
Like  pages  wailing  on  him  ;  and  it  does 
Work  strangelv  on  me. 

Giou.  To  divert  your  thoughts, 
Though  tiiey  are  fix'd  upon  a  noble  subject, 
I  am  a  suitor  to  vou. 

Fior.    You  will  ask. 
I  do  presume,  what  I  may  grant,  and  then 
It  must  not  be  denied. 

Gioo.  It  is  a  favour 
For  which  1  hope  your  excellence  will  thank  me 

Finr.   Nay,  without  circumstance. 

Giov.    That  you  would  j)lease 
'I'o  take  occasion  to  move  the  duke, 
That  you,  with  his  allowance  may  command 
This  matchless  virgin,  Lidia  (of  whom 
I  cannot  speak  too  much),  to  wait  upon  you. 
She's  such  a  one,  upon  the  forfeit  of 
Your  good  opinion  of  me,  that  will  not 
Be  a  blemish  to  your  train. 

Fior.   ' Tis  rank  !   he  loves  her  : 
Bur  I  will  fit  him  with  a  suit  [Aside.']. — I  pause  not 
As  if  it  bred  or  doubt  or  scruple  in  me 
To  do  what  you  desiie,  for  I'll  efiect  it. 
And  make  use  of  a  fair  and  fit  occasion  ; 
Yet,  in  return,  I  ask  a  boon  of  you, 
And  hope  to  find  you  in  your  grant  to  me. 
As  I  have  been  to  you. 

Giov.   Command  me,  madam. 

Fior.   '  Tis  near  allied  to  yours.  That  you  would  be 
A  suitor  to  the  duke,  not  to  expose 
After  so  many  trials  of  his  faith. 
The  'loble  Sanazarro  to  all  dangers. 
As  if  he  were  a  wall  to  stand  the  fury 
Of  a  perpetual  battery  :    but  now 
Jo  grant  Iiiin,  after  his  long  labours,  rest 
And  liberty  to  live  in  court  ;  his  arms 
And  his  victorious  sword  and  shield  hung  up 
For  monuments. 

Giov.   Umph  !  I'll  embrace,  fair  princess, 

Enter  Cozimo. 

The  soonest  opportunity.     The  duke  ! 

Coz.  Nay,  blush  not ;  we  smile  on  your  privacy, 
And  come  not  to  disturb  you.      You  are  equals. 
And,  without  prejudice  to  either's  honours. 
May  make  a  mutual  change  of  love  and-  courtship, 
Till  you  are  made  one,  and  with  holy  rites, 
And  we  give  sutlrage  to  it. 

Giov.  You  are  gracious. 

Coz.  To  ourself  in  this  :  but  now  break  off;  too 
much 
Taken  at  once  of  the  most  curious  viands. 
Dulls  the  sharp  edge  of  appetite.     We  are  now 
For  other  s|)orts,  in  which  our  pleasure  is 
That  you  shall  keep  us  company. 

Fi.".  We  attend  you.  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  IL— The  CounUy.  A  Hall  Jn  Charomonte'* 
House. 
Enter  BERXAnDO,  Capon:,  and  Petruciiio. 
Ber7u  Is  my  lord  stirring] 
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Cap,  No ;  he's  fast. 

Pet.  Let  us  take,  then, 
Our  morning  draught.     Such  as  eat  store  of  beef, 
Mutton,  and  capons,  may  preserve  their  healtlis 
With  that  thin  composition  callM  small  beer, 
As,  'tis  said,  they  do  in  England.     But  Italians, 
That  think  when  they  have  supp'd  upon  an  olive, 
A  root,  or  bunch  of  raisins,  'tis  a  feast. 
Must  kill  those  crudities  rising  from  cold  herbs. 
With  hot  and  lusty  wines. 

Cap.   A  happiness 
Those  tramontanes*  ne'er  tasted. 

Bern.   Have  they  not 
Store  of  wine  there  ? 

Cap.  Yes,  and  drink  more  in  two  hours 
Than  the  Dutcbmen  or  the  Dane  in  four  and  twenty. 

Pet.  But  what  is't  ?     French  trash,  made  of  rotten 
g;apes, 
And  dregs  and  lees  of  Spain,  with  Welsh  metheglin, 
A  drenci)  to  kdl  a  horse  !     But  this  pure  nectar, 
Being  proper  to  our  climate,  is  too  fine 
To  brook  the  roughness  of  the  sea  :  the  spirit 
Of  this  begets  in  us  quick  apprehensions, 
And  active  executions  ;  whereas  their 
Gross  feeding  makes  their  understanding  like  it  : 
They  can  figlit,  and  that's  their  all.  [They  drlnh. 

Enter  Sanazarro  and  Servant. 

Sanaz.  Security  [open. 

Dwells  about  this  house,  I  think  ;  the  gate's  wide 
And  not  a  servant  stirring.     See  the  horses 
Set  up,  and  clothed. 

Serv.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sanaz.  TH  make  bold 
To  press  a  little  further. 

Bern.   Who  is  this  ? 
Count  Sanazarro  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  1  know  him.     Quickly 
Remove  the  flagon. 

Su7iaz.  A  good  day  to  you,  friends. 
Nay,  do  not  conceal  your  physic  ;  1  approve  it, 
And,  if  you  please,  will  be  a  j)atient  with  you. 

Pet.  My  noble  lord.  [Drinks. 

Sa/iaz.  A  health  to  yours.    [Drinks  ]    Well  done  ! 
I  see  you  love  yourselves,  and  1  commend  you  ; 
*Tis  the  best  wisdom. 

Pet.  May  it  jjlease  your  honour 
To  walk  a  turn  in  the  gallery,  I'll  acquaint 
My  lord  with  your  being  here.  [Exit. 

Sanaz.  Tell  him  1  come 
For  a  visit  only.     'Tis  a  handsome  pile  this.     [Exit. 

Cap.  Why  here  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  a  right  one  ; 
Nor  wealth  nor  greatness  makes  him  proud. 

Bern,  There  are 

•  7'hose  tiHinontanos  ne'er  tasted.]  i.e.  those  stram/ers, 
W\oic  barbarians :  so  llie  Italians  called,  and  t.till  call,  all 
who  live  beyond  the  Alps,  ultra  monies.  In  a  subsequent 
speech,  the  autlior  does  not  rorget  to  satirize  the  acknow- 
ledi^ed  propensity  of  his  countrymen  to  drinking  :  "  Your 
Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander,  are 
nothin^i  to  your  Cntilis.hman." 

If  Caponi,  as  well  as  lago,  be  not,  however,  too  severe 
upon  us,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  ancestors  were  apt 
scholars,  and  soon  bettered  the  instruction*  which  they  re- 
ceived. Sir  Richard  Baker  (as  Mr.  Gilchrist  observes), 
treating  of  the  wars  in  the  Low-Countries  about  the  end  of 
the  sivleenth  century,  says,  "  Hert-  it  must  not  be  omitted, 
that  the  English  (who,  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  were  hitherto  the  least  drinkers,  and 
deservedly  praised  for  their  sobriety)  in  these  Dutch  wars 
Jearned  to  be  (liunl<ards,  and  htoui;ht  the  vice  so  far  to  over- 
spread the  kingdom,  that  laws  were  fain  to  be  enacted  for 
epressing  it."     (Jhron.  fol.  p.  382. 


Too  few  of  them  ;  for  most  of  our  new  courtiers 
(Whose  fathers  were  familiar  with  the  prices 
Of  oil  and  corn,  with  when  and  where  to  vent  them, 
And  left  their  heirs  rich,  fiom  their  knowledge  that 

way). 
Like  gourds  shot  up  in  a  night,  disdain  to  speak 
But  to  cloth  of  tissue. 

Enter  Ciiaromonte  in  a  nightgown,  Petruchio 
J'ollowing. 

Char.  Stand  you  prating,  knaves. 
When  such  a  guest  is  under  my  roof!     See  all 
The  rooms  perfumed.     This  is  the  man  that  carries 
'I'he  sway  and  swing  of  the  court;  and  I  had  rather 

Preserve  him  mine  with  honest  offices,  than 

But  I'll  make  no  comparisons.     Mid  my  daughter 
Trim  herself  up  to  the  height  ;  I  know  this  courtier 
Must  have  a  smack  at  her  ;  and,  perhaps,  by  his 

place, 
Expects  to  wriggle  further  :   if  he  does, 
I  shall  deceive  his  hopes;  for  Til  not  taint 
My  honour  for  the  dukedom.    Which  way  went  he? 

Cap.  To  the  round  gallery. 

Char.  I  will  entertain  him 
As  fits  his  worth  and  quality,  but  no  further. 

[Exeunt^ 


SCENE  IlL — A  Gallery  in  the  same. 
Enter  Sanazarro. 

Sanaz.  I  cannot  apprehend,  yet  I  have  argued 
All  ways  I  can  imagine,  for  what  reasons 
The  great  duke  doe:.,  employ  me  hither ;  and, 
What  does  increase  the  miracle,  I  must  render 
A  strict  and  true  account,  at  my  return. 
Of  Lidia,  this  lord's  daughter,  and  describe 
In  what  she's  excellent,  and  where  defective. 
*Tis  a  hard  task  :  he  that  will  undergo 
To  make  a  judgment  of  a  woman's  beauty. 
And  see  through  all  her  plasterings  and  paintings, 
Had  need  of  Lynceus*  eves   and  with  more  ease 
May  look,  like  him,  through  nine  rr.ud  walls,  than 

make 
A  true  discovery  of  her.     But  the  intents 
And  secrets  of  my  prince's  heart  must  be 
Served,  and  not  search'd  into. 

Enter  Ciiaromonte. 

Char.  Most  noble  sir, 
Excuse  my  age,  subject  to  ease  and  sloth, 
That  with  no  greater  speed  I  have  jiresented 
My  service  with  your  welcome. 

Sanaz.  ''J'is  more  fit 
That  1  should  ask  your  pardon,  for  disturbing 
Your  rest  at  this  unseasonable  hour. 
But  my  occasions  carrying  me  so  near 
Your  hospitable  house,  my  stay  being  short  too. 
Your  goodness,  and  the  name  of  friend,  which  you 
Are  pleased  to  grace  me  with,  gave  me  assurance 
A  visit  would  not  offend. 

Char.  Off'end,  my  lord  ! 
I  feel  myself  much  y-ounger  for  the  favour. 
How  is  it  with  our  gracious  master? 

Sanaz.  He,  sir. 
Holds  still  his  wonted  greatness,  and  confesses 
Himself  yonr  debtor,  for  your  love  iind  care 
To  the  j)rince  Giovanni  •,  and  had  sent 
Particular  thanks  by  me,  had  his  grace  known, 
The  quick  dispatch  of  what  I  was  design'd  to 
Would  have  licensed  me  to  see  you. 
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Char.  I  am  rich 
In  Ijis  acknowletlijment. 

S'inaz.  Sir,  1  have  lieard 
Your  liappiness  in  a  diuigliter. 

Char.  Sits  the  wind  there  J  [Aside. 

S:ifiai.   Fame  gives  her  out  for  a  rare  masterpiece. 

Char,  'lis  a  ])lain  vilhige  girl,  sir,  but  obedient  ; 
That's  her  best  beauty,  sir. 

Saniiz.  Let  my  desire 
To  see  lier,  find  a  fair  construction  from  you ; 
1  hrinsr  no  loose  thought  with  nie. 

Char.   Vou  are  that  way, 
Mv  lord,  free  from  suspicion.     Tier  own  manners, 
Without  an  imposition  from  me, 
I  hope,  will  prompt  her  to  it. 

Enter  Lioia  and  Petronella. 

As  she  is, 
She  comes  to  malce  a  tender  of  that  service 
Which  she  stands  bound  to  pay. 

Sanaz.   With  your  fair  leave, 
I  make  bold  lo  salute  you. 

Lid.  Sir,  you  have  it. 

Petron.  1  am  her  gentlewoman,  will  he  not  kiss 
me  too  ? 
This  is  coarse,  i'faith.  [^Aside. 

Char.    How  he  falls  off! 

Lid.  ]\ly  lord ,  though  silence  best  becomes  a  maid. 
And  to  be  curious  to  know  but  what 
Concerns  myself,  and  with  becoming  distance, 
May  argue  me  of  boldness,  I  must  borrow 
So  much  of  modesty,  as  to  enquire 
Prince  Giovanni's  health. 

Sanaz.  He  cannot  want 
What  you  are  pleased  to  wish  him. 

Lid.  Would  'twere  so  ! 
And  then  there  is  no  blessing  that  can  make 
A  hopeful  and  a  noble  prince  c  'mplete, 
IJut  should  fall  on  him.     O  !  he  was  our  north  star, 
The  light  and  pleasure  of  our  eyes. 

Sanaz.   Where  am  I? 
I  feel  myself  another  thing !     Can  charms 
Be  writ  on  such  pure  rubies*  1  her  lips  melt 
As  soon  as  touch'd  !     Not  those  smooth  gales  that 

glide 
O'er  happy  Araby,  or  rich  Sabaeaf, 
Creating  in  their  y)assage  gums  and  spices. 
Can  serve  for  a  weak  simile  to  express 
'Jhe  sweetness  of  her  breath.     Such  a  brave  stature 
Homer  bestowed  on  Pallas,  every  limb 
Proportion 'd  to  it! 

Char.   This  is  strange; — my  lord  ! 

Sanaz.  1  crave  your  pardon,  and  yours,  matchless 
maid. 
For  such  I  must  report  you. 

Pelrou.  Tliere's  no  notice 
Taken  all  this  while  of  me.  [Aside. 

Sanaz.  And  I  must  add, 
If  your  discourse  and  reason  parallel 


-Can  charms 


Be  writ  on  such  pure  rubius  .']  This,  I  believe,  alhides  to 
a  very  old  cpinion,  that  some  sorts  of"  gems  (from  an  inhe- 
rent sanctity),  could  not  be  profaned,  or  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses ot  matiic.  'I  lie  notion  took  its  rise  probably  from  sume 
superstitious  ideas  respecting  the  precious  stones  employed 
in  the  breasiplrtte  ui  the  highpriusl  of  the  Jews. 

t  u'er  happy  At Ahy,]  So  the  quarto.    Coxeter  and  Mr.  M. 
Mason  have  blundered  it  into  prose;  they  read,  O  er  happy 
Arabia  !     In  V  he  New  U  ay  to  Pay  Old  JDebts,  this  beautiful 
•niitfc  occurs  a^ain. 


'Jhe  rareness  of  your  more  than  human  form. 
You  are  a  wonder. 

Char.  Pray  you  my  lord  make  trial : 
She  can  speak,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  that  my  pre- 
sence 
May  not  take  from  her  freedom,  I  will  leave  you : 
For  know,  my  lord,  my  confidence  dares  trust  her 

Where,  and  with  whom,  she  pleases. If  he  be 

Taken  the  right  way  with  her,  I  cannot  fancy 
A  better  match  ;  and  for  false  ])lay,  I  know 
The  tricks,  and  can  discern  them. — Petronella. 

Petron.   Yes,  my  good  lord. 

Char.  I  have  employment  for  you. 

[Exeunt  Churomonie  and  Petronella, 

Lid.  What's  your  will,  sir?  [of 

Sanaz.  JNladain,  you  are  so  large  a  theme  to  treat 
And  every  grace  about  you  offers  to  me 
Such  copiousness  of  language  that  I  stand 
Doubtful  which  first  to  touch  at.     If  I  err. 
As  in  my  choice  I  may,  let  me  entreat  you. 
Before  I  do  off'end,  to  sign  my  pardon  :' 
Let  this,  the  emblem  of  your  innocence, 
Give  me  assurance. 

Lid.  My  hand  join'd  to  yours. 
Without  this  superstition,  confirms  it. 
Nor  need  1  fear  you  will  dwell  long  upon   me. 
The  barrenness  of  the  subject  yielding  nothing 
'J'hat  rhetoric  witli  all  her  tropes  and  figures 
Can  amplify.     Yet,  since  you  are  resolved 
To  prove  yourself  a  courtier  in  my  praise. 
As  I'm  a  woman  (and  you  men  afl'irm 
Our  sex  loves  to  be  flatter'd^  I'll  endure  it.  i 

Enter  CtiAnoMONXE  above. 
Now,  when  you  please,  begin. 

Sajiaz.  [turning  fromher  ]  Such  L^da'spaps  were — 
(Down  pillows  styled   by  Jove),  and    their  puie 

whiteness 
Shames  the  swan's  down,  or  snow.     No  heat  of  lust 
Swells  up  her  azure  veins  ;  and  yet  I  feel 
That  this  chaste  ice  but  touch'd  fans  fire  in  me. 

Lid.  You  need  not,  noble  sir,  be  thus  transported, 
Or  trouble  your  invention  to  express 
Your  thought  of  me :  the  plainest  phrase  and  language 
That  you  can  use  will  be  too  high  a  strain 
For  such  an  humble  theme. 

Sanaz.  If  the  great  duke 
Made  this  his  end  to  try  my  constant  temper, 
'J'hough  I  am  vanquish'd,  'tis  his  fault,  not  mint 
For  I  am  flesh  and  blood,  and  have  affections 
Like  other  men.     Who  can  behold  the  temples 
Or  huly  altars,  but  the  objects  work 
Devotion  in  him'f  And  I    may  as  well 
^Valk  over  burning  iron  with  hare  feet. 
And  be  unscorch'd,  as  look  upon  this  beauty 
Without  desire,  and  that  desire  pursued  too, 
Till  it  be  cjuench'd  with  the  enjoying  those 
Delights,  which  to  achieve,  danger  is  nothing, 
And  loyalty  but  a  word. 

Lid.   1  ne'er  was  proud  ; 
Nor  can  find  I  am  guilty  of  a  thought 
Deserving  this  neglect  and  strangeness  from  yoi»  : 
Nor  am  1  amorous.  ♦ 


*  Nor  am  I  amorous.]  This  would  be  a  strange  decla/a 
tion  for  Lidia  to  make,  when  Sauazarro  had  said  notiiiiii:  tt 
heron  the  subject  of  love;  these  words,  therefore,  mu.t  be 
considered  as  the  bet^inning  of  a  sentence  that  is  Icfit  nn- 
finished,  and  should  be  printed  thus : 

Nor  am  J  amorous M.  Maoon. 

"  However  strange  the  declaration"  may  be,  ii  it  actually 
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Sanuz.  Suppose  his  greatness 
Loves  her  himself,  why  makes  he  choice  of  me 
To  be  his  agent?  It  is  tyranny 
To  call  one  pinch 'd  with  hunger  to  a  feast, 
And  at  that  instant  cruelly  deny  him 
To  taste  of  what  he  sees.     Allegiance 
Tempted  too  far  is  like  the  trial  of 
A  good  sword  on  an  anvil ;  as  that  often 
Flit'-s  in  pieces  without  service  to  the  owner, 
So  trust  enforced  too  far  proves  treachery. 
And  is  too  late  repented. 

Lid.  Pray  you,  sir. 
Or  license  me  to  leave  you,  or  deliver 
The  reasons  which  invite  you  to  command 
My  tedious  waiting  on  you. 

Char.  As  I  live, 
I  know  not  what  to  think  on't.     Is't  his  pride, 
Or  his  f.implicity  1 

Sanaz.  VV  hither  have  my  thoughts 
Carried  me  from  myself?  In  this  my  dulness, 

I've  lost  an  opportunity 

[^Turns  to  her;  she  falls  off. 

Lid.  Tis  true, 
I  was  not  bred  in  court,  nor  live  a  star  there  j 
Nor  shine  in  rich  embroideries  and  pearl, 
As  they,  that  are  the  mistresses  of  great  fortunes. 
Are  every  day  adorn *d  with 

Sanaz.  Will  you  vouchsafe 
Your  ear,  sweet  lady? 

Lid.  Yet  I  may  be  bold. 
For  my  integrity  and  fame,  to  rank 
With  such  as  are  more  glorious.     Though  I  never 
Did  injury,  yet  I  am  sensible 
When  I'm  contemn'd,  and  scorn'd. 

Sanaz.  Will  you  please  to  hear  me? 

Lid.  0  the  difference  of  natures  !  Giovanni, 
A  prince  in  expectation,  when  he  lived  here 
Stole  courtesy  from  heaven*,  and  would  not  to 


made :  nor  is  there  the  smallest  necessity  for  supposing  the 
sentence  to  be  incomplete.  Lidia  sim|)ly  means,  I  am  not 
apt  to  be  inflamed  at  first  sight;  and  the  remark  is  perfectly 
natural,  in  her  uncertainty  respecting  the  motives  of  Sana- 
zarro's  conduct. 

• Giovanni, 

A  prince  in  expectation  when  he  lived  here. 
Stole  courtesy  from  heaven,  &c  ]  This  is  from  Shaks- 
peare,  and  the  plain  meaning  of  ihe  phraje  is,  that  the 
atf  ability  and  sweetness  of  Giovanni  were  of  a  heavenly  kind, 
i.  e.  more  perfect  than  w:<s  usually  found  among  men  ;  re- 
sembling that  divine  condescension  w  hich  excludes  none  from 
its  ^•'gard,  and  therefore  immediately  derived  or  stolen  from 
heaven,  from  whence  all  good  proceeds.  In  this  there  is  no 
impropriety:  common  usage  warrants  the  application  of  the 
term  to  a  variety  of  actions  which  imply  nothing  of  turpi- 
tude, but  rather  the  contrary:  affections  are  stolen — in  a 
word,  to  steal,  here,  and  in  many  other  places,  means  little 
else  than  to  win  by  importunity,  by  imperceptible  progree- 
«ion,  by  gentle  violence,  &c. 

1  mention  this,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  com- 
mcniators  on  our  great  poet  have  altogether  mistaken  him : 
'*  And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility, 
'      That  I  did  pluck  alleaiancc  from  men's  hearts." 

//m.  yr..  Parti.,  Act  III.,  sc.  ii. 
"This,"  says  Warburton,  who  is  always  t»o  refined  for  his 
subject,  "  is  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  Prometheus,  who 
stole  fire  froni  thence;  and  as  with  thi*  he  mide  a  man,  so 
with  that  Bolingbroke  made  a  king."  If  there  be  any  allu- 
sion to  the  story  (which  I  will  not  deny),  it  is  of  the  most 
remote  and  obscure  kind  ;  the  application  of  it,  however,  is 
surely  too  absurd  for  serious  notice.  Steevens  supposes  the 
meaning  to  be,—"  I  was  so  affable,  that  1  engrossed  the 
devotion  and  reverence  of  all  men  to  myself,  and  thus  de- 
frauded heaven  of  its  worshippers."  Is  heaven  worshipped 
wi  h  "  affability  {"  or  have  politeness  and  elegance  of 
manners  such  irresistible  charms,  that,  when  found  below, 
they  must  of  necessity  "  engross  all  devotion,"  and  exclude 


The  meanest  servant  in  my  father's  house 
Have  kept  such  distance. 

Sariaz.  Pray  you  do  not  think  me 
Unworthy  of  your  ear  ;  it  was  your  beauty 
That  turn'd  me  statue.     1  can  speak,  fair  laay. 

Lid.  And  I  can  hear.     The  harshness  of  youi 
courtship 
Cannot  corrupt  my  courtesy. 

Sanaz.  Will  you  hear  me. 
If  I  speak  of  love  ? 

Lid.  Provided  you  be  modest ; 
I  were  uncivil,  else. 

■  Char.  They  are  come  to  parley  • 
I  must  observe  this  nearer  [He  retires 

Sanaz.  You  are  a  rare  one, 
And  such  (but  that  my  haste  commands  me  hence) 
I  could  converse  with  ever.     Will  you  grace  me 
With  leave  to  visit  you  again  ? 

Lid.  So  you. 
At  your  return  to  court,  do  me  the  favour 
To  make  a  tender  of  my  humble  service 
To  the  prince  Giovanni. 

Sanaz.  Ever  touching 
Upon  that  string !  And  will  you  give  me  hope 
Of  future  happiness? 

Lid.  That,  as  I  shall  find  you  : 
The  fort  that's  yielded  at  the  first  assault 
Is  hardly  worth  the  taking. 

Re-enter  Charomonte  beiow. 

Char.  O,  they  are  at  it. 

Sanaz.  She  is  a  magazine  of  all  perfection, 
And  'tis  death  to  part  from  her,  yet  I  must — 
A  parting  kiss,  fair  maid. 

Lid.  That  custom  grants  you.  [ship, 

Char.  A  homely  breakfast  does  attend  your  lord- 
Such  as  the  place  affords. 

Sanaz,  No  ;  I  have  feasted 
Already  here  ;  my  thanks,  and  so  I  leave  you : 
I  will  see  you  again.     'I'ill  this  unhappy  hour 
I  was  never  lost,  and  what  to  do,  or  say, 
I  have  not  yet  determined.  [Exit. 

Char.  Gone  so  abruptly  ! 
'Tis  very  strange. 

Lid.  Under  your  favour,  sir. 
His  coming  hither  was  to  little  purpose, 
For  any  thing  I  heard  from  him. 

Char    Take  heed,  Lidia  I 
I  do  advise  you  with  a  father's  love. 
And  tenderness  of  your  honour;  as  I  would  not 
Have  you  coarse  and  harsh  in  giving  entertainment. 
So  by  no  means  to  be  credulous  :  for  great  men. 
Till  they  have  gain'd  their  ends,  are  giants  in 
Their  promises,  but,  those  obtain'd,  weak  pigmies 
In  their  performance.     And  it  is  a  maxim 
Allow'd  among  them,  so  they  may  deceive. 
They  m  y  swear  any  thing;  for  the  queen  of  love, 
As  they  hold  constantly,  does  never  punish, 
But  smile,  at  lovers'  perjuries*. — Yet  be  wise  loo, 


the  Deity  from  our  thoughts  ?— This  is  not  the  language,  nor 
are  these  the  ideas  of  Shakspeare  :  and  it  would  well  be- 
come the  critics  to  pause  before  they  seriously  disgrace  him 
with  such  impious  absurdities. 

* for  the  queen  of  love. 

As  they  hold  constantly,  does  never  punish. 

But  smile,  at  lovers'  perjuries.— | 

Bidet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus  ipsa. 
It  would  be  as  well   if  the  q-ieen  of  love  had  bc«-n  a  littk 
more  fastidious  on  this  subject.  Her  facility,  I  fear,  has  «i.>ne 
much  mischief,  as  lovers  of  aU  ages  have  availeu  thci.iselvei 
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And  when  you  are  sued  to  in  a  noble  way, 
Be  neither  nice  nor  scrupulous. 

Lid.  All  you  speak,  sir, 
I  hear  as  oracles;  nor  will  digress 


From  your  directions. 

Char.  So  shall  you  keep 
Your  fame  untainted. 

Lid.  As  1  would  my  life,  sir. 


\_Ex9unU 


ACT  III. 


ScBNE  I. — Florence.     An  ante  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Sanazauko  and  Servant. 

Sanaz.  Leave  the  horses  with  my  grooms;  but 
be  you  careful, 
With  your  best  diligence  and  speed,  to  find  out 
The  prince,  and  humbly,  in  my  name,  entreat 
I  may  exchange  some  private  conference  w'ith  him, 
Before  the  great  duke  know  of  my  arrival. 

Serv.  I  haste,  my  lord. 

Sanas.  Here  I'll  attend  his  coming: 
And  see  you  keep  yourself,  as  much  as  may  be, 
Conceal'd  from  all  men  else. 

Serv.  To  serve  your  lordship, 
I  wish  I  were  invisible.  [Exit. 

Sanaz.  I  am  driven 
Into  a  desperate  strait,  and  cannot  steer 
A  middle  course  ;  and  of  the  two  extremes 
Which  1  must  make  election  of,  1  know  not 
Which  is  more  full  of  horror.     Never  servant 
Stood  more  engaged  to  a  magnificent  master. 
Than  I  to  Cozirao :  and  all  those  honours 
And  glories  by  his  grace  conferr'd  upon  me, 
Or  by  my  prosperous  services  deserved, 
If  now  I  should  deceive  his  trust,  and  make 
A  shipwreck  of  my  loyalty,  are  ruin'd. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  discover 
Lidia's  divine  perfections,  all  my  hopes 
In  her  are  sunk,  never  to  be  buoy'd  up : 
For  'tis  impossible,  but,  as  soon  as  seen, 
She  must  with  adoration  be  sued  to. 
A  hermit  at  his  beads  but  looking  on  her, 
Or  the  cold  cynic,  whom  Corinthian  Lais       [stone, 
(Not  moved  with  her  lust's  blandishments)  call'd  a 
At  this  object  would  take  fire.     Nor  is  the  duke 
Such  an  Hippolytus,  but  that  this  Pha?dra 
But  seen,  must  force  him  to  forsake  the  groves 
And  Dian's  huntmanship,  proud  to  serve  under 
Venus'  soft  ensigns.     No,  there  is  no  way 
For  me  to  hope  fruition  of  my  ends. 
But  to  conceal  her  beauties; — and  how  that 
May  be  effected,  is  as  hard  a  task 
As  with  a  veil  to  cover  the  sun's  beams, 
Or  comfortable  light.     Three  years  the  prince 
Lived  in  her  company,  and  Confarino, 
The  secretary,  hath  possess'd*  the  duke 

of  it:  but  she  had  it  from  her  father,  whose  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple is  well  known  : 

■ perjuria  ridet  amantum 

Jupiter. 

hath  possess'd  the  duke 

What  arare  piece  she  is :]    i.  e.  acquainted,  or  informed. 
In  this  sense  the  >vord  perpetually  occur*  in  our  old  wi  iters. 
Thus  in  The  City  Nightcap :  "  You,  sirrah,  we  arc  po*««'d, 
were  their  pander."     Again,  in  The  City  Match: 
"  She  is  possess'd 

W  hat  streams  of  gold  you  f!ow  in." 


What  a  rare  piece  she  is : — but  he's  my  creature. 
And  may  Avith  ease  be  frighted  to  deny 
What  he  hath  said  :  and,  if  my  long  experience, 
With  some  strong  reasons  I  have  thought  upon. 
Cannot  o'er-reach  a  youth,  my  practice  yields  me 
But  little  profit. 

Enter  Giovanni  with  the  Servant. 
Giov.  You  are  well  return'd,  sir. 
Sanaz.    Leave   us. — [Exit  Servant.]     When  tlat 
your  grace  shall  know  the  motives 
That  forced  me  to  invite  you  to  this  trouble, 
You  will  excuse  my  manners. 

Giov.  Sir,  there  needs  not 
This  circumstance  between  us.     You  are  ever 
My  noble  friend. 

Sanaz.  You  shall  have  further  cause 
To  assure  you  of  my  faith  and  zeal  to  serve  you 
And,  when  I  have  committed  to  your  trust 
(Presuming  still  on  your  retentive  silence) 
A  secret  of  no  less  importance  than 
My  honour,  nay,  my  head,  it  will  confirm 
What  value  you  hold  with  me. 
Giov.  Pray  you,  believe,  sir, 
What  you  deliver  to  me  shall  be  lock'd  up 
In  a  strong  .cabinet,  of  which  you  yourself 
Shall  keep  tlie  key  :  for  here  I  pawn  my  honour, 
Which  is  the  best  security  I  can  give,  yet. 
It  shall  not  be  discover'd. 

Sanaz.  This  assurance 
Is  more  than  I  with  modesty  could  demand 
From  such  a  paymaster;  but  I  must  be  sudden  : 
And  therefore,  to  the  purpose.    Can  your  excellence, 
Tn  your  imagination,  conceive 
On  what  design,  or  whither,  the  duke's  will 
Commanded  me  hence  last  night? 

Giov.  No,  I  assure  you  ; 
And  it  had  been  a  rudeness  to  enquire 
Of  that  I  was  not  call'd  to. 

Sanaz.  Grant  me  hearing. 
And  I  will  make  you  truly  understand 
It  only  did  concern  you. 

Giov.  Me,  my  lord  !  [tunes  j 

Sajiaz.  You,  in  your  present  state,  and  future  foi* 
For  both  lie  at  the  stake. 

Giov.  You  much  amaze  me. 
Pray  you,  resolve  this  riddle, 
Sanaz.  You  know  the  duke, 
If  he  die  issueless,  as  yet  he  is. 
Determines  you  his  heir. 

Giov.  It  hath  pleased  his  highness 
Oft  to  profess  so  much. 

■Sanas.  But  say,  he  should 
Be  won  to  prove  a  second  wife,  on  whom 
lie  may  beget  a  son,  how,  in  a  moment, 
Will  all  those  «»''.. ious  expectations,  which 
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Render  you  reverenced  and  remarkable, 
Be  in  a  moment  blasted,  howe'er  you  are 
His  much-loved  si?ter's  son  ! 

Giov.  I  must  bear  it 
With  patience,  and  in  me  it  is  a  duty 
That  I  was  born  with  ;  and  'twere  much  unfit 
For  the  receiver  of  a  benefit 
To  offer,  for  his  own  ends,  to  prescribe 
Laws  to  the  giver's  pleasure. 
Sanaz.  Sweetly  answer'd, 
And  like  your  noble  self.     This  your  rare  temper 
So  wins  upon  me,  that  I  would  not  live 
(If  that  by  honest  arts  I  can  prevent  it) 
To  see  your  hopes  made  frustrate.     And  but  think 
How  you  shall  be  transform'd  from  what  you  are, 
Should  this  (as  heaven  avert  it!)  ever  happen. 
It  must  disturb  your  peace  :  for  whereas  now. 
Being,  as  you  are,  received  for  the  heir  apparent, 
You  are  no  sooner  seen,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
The  sifjniors  makinsf  it  a  business  to 
Enquire  how  you  have  slept ;  and,  as  you  walk 
The  streets  of  Florence,  the  glad  multitude 
In  throngs  press  but  to  see  you;  and,  with  joy, 
'J  he  father,  pointing  with  his  finger,  tells 
His  son,  This  is  the  prince,  the  ho{)eful  prince, 
That  must  hereafter  rule,  and  you  obey  him. — 
Great  ladies  beg  your  picture,  and  make  love 
To  that,  despairing  to  enjoy  the  substance. — 
And.  but  the  last  night,  when  'twas  only  rumour'd 
That  you  were  come  to  court,  as  if  you  had 
By  sea  past  hither  from  another  world, 
What  general  sliouts  and  acclamations  follow'd! 
The  bells  rang  loud,  the  bonfires  blazed,  and  such 
As  loved  not  wine,  carousing  to  your  health, 
Were  drunk,  and  blush'd  not  at  it.     And  is  this 
A  happiness  to  part  with? 

Giou.  I  allow  these 
As  flourishes  of  fortune,  with  which  princes 
Are  often  hooth'd  ;  but  never  yet  esteem'd  them 
For  real  blessings. 

Sanaz.  Yet  all  these  were  paid 
To  what  you  may  be,  not  to  what  you  are  ; 
For  if  ihe  great  duke  but  shew  to  his  servants 
A  son  of  his  own,  you  shall,  like  one  obscure, 
Pass  unregarded. 

Giov.  I  confess,  command 
Is  not  to  be  contemn'd,  and  if  my  fate 
Appoint  me  to  it,  as  I  may,  I'll  bear  it 
\\  itli  willing  shoulders.     But,  my  lord,  as  yet. 
You've  told  me  of  a  danger  coming  towards  me, 
But  have  not  named  it. 

Sanaz.  That  is  soon  deliver'd. 
Great  Cozimo,  your  uncle,  as  I  more 
Than  guess,  for  'tis  no  frivolous  circum§tance 
That  does  persuade  my  judgment  to  believe  it, 
Purposes  to  be  married. 

Giov.  Married,  sir!  [me. 

With  whom,  and  on  what  terms?  pray  you,  instruct 
Sanaz.   With  the  fair  Lidia. 
Giov.  Lidia! 
Sauaz.  'J  he  daughter 
Of  signior  Charimionte. 

Giov.  Pardon  me 
Though  I  appear  incredulous :  for,  on 
^ly  knowledge,  he  ne'er  saw  her. 

Sanaz.  That  is  granted  : 
But  Contarino  hath  so  sung  her  praises. 
And  given  her  out  for  such  a  masterpiece. 
That  he's  transported  with  it,  sir : — and  love 
Steals  sometimes  through  the  ear  into  the  heart, 


As  well  as  by  the  eye.  The  duke  no  sooner 
Heard  her  described,  but  I  was  sent  in  post 
To  see  her,  and  return  my  judgment  of  her 

Giiw.  And  what's  your  censure? 

Sanaz.  Tis  a  pretty  creature. 

Giw.  She's  very  fair. 

Sanaz.  Yes,  ves,  I  have  seen  worse  faces. 

Giov.  Her  limbs  are  neatly  form'd. 

Sanaz,  She  hath  a  waist 
Indeed  sized  to  love's  wish. 

Giov.  A  delicate  hand  too. 

Sanaz.  Then  for  a  leg  and  foot — 

Giov.  And  there  I  leave  you. 
For  I  presumed  no  further. 

Sanaz.  As  she  is,  sir, 
I  know  she  wants  no  gracious  part  that  may 
AUuie  the  duke  ;  and,  if  he  only  see  her, 
She  is  his  own  ;  he  will  not  be  denied, 
And  then  you  are  lost :  yet,  if  you'll  second  me, 
(As  you  have  reason,  for  it  most  concerns  you), 
I  can  prevent  all  yet. 

Giiw.  I  would  you  could, 
A  noble  way. 

Sanaz.  I  will  cry  down  lier  beauties  ; 
Especially  the  beauties  of  her  mind, 
As  much  as  Contarino  hath  advanced  them  ; 
And  this,  I  hope,  will  breed  forgetfulness. 
And  kill  affection  in  him :  but  you  must  join 
With  me  in  my  repoit,  if  you  be  question'd. 

Giov.  I  never  told  a  lie  yet ;  and  I  hold  it 
In  some  degree  blasphemous*  to  dispraise 
What's  w'orthy  admiration  :  yet,  for  once, 
I  will  dispraise  a  little,  and  not  vary 
From  your  relation. 

Sanaz.  Be  constant  in  it. 

Etiter  Alphonso. 

Alph.  My  lord,  the  duke  hath  seen  your  man,  and 
wonders 

Enter  Cozimo,  Hippolito,  Contaiiino,  and 
Attendants. 

You  come  not  to  him.  See.  if  his  desire  [hither 
To  have  conference  with  you  hath  not  brought  him 
In  his  own  person. 

Coz.  'J'hey  are  comely  coursers. 
And  promise  swiftness. 

Cont.  They  are,  of  my  knowledge. 
Of  the  best  race  in  Naples. 

Coz.  You  are,  nephew, 
As  I  hear,  an  excellent  horseman,  and  we  like  it : 
'Tis  a  fair  grace  in  a  prince.     Pray  you,  make  trial 
Of  their  strength  and  speed  j  and,  if  you  think  them 

fit 
For  your  employment,  with  a  liberal  hand 
Reward  the  gentleman  that  did  present  them 
'   From  the  viceroy  of  Naples. 

Gior.  I  will  use 
My  best  endeavour,  sir. 

Coz.  Wait  on  my  nephew. 

Exeunt  Giovanni,  Alphonso,  Hippolito,  and  Attendants* 

Nay,  stay  you,  Contarino  ;  be  within  rail ; 

It  may  be  we  shall  use  you.  [Exit  Contarino, 


-and  I  hold  it 


Jn  sotne  degree  bLisphemous.]  So  the  word  was  usnally 
accented  in  Massin^ei's  tiin<-,  and  with  strict  regard  tu  lU 
Greek  <lcriv;4ti(»n.     'Jims  Sidney  : 

"  Blasphemous  words  tlie  speaker  vain  do  prove." 
And  Spenser : 

"  And  tltereiu  shut  up  his  blaaphimous  tongue." 
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You  hftve  rode  hard,  sir, 
And  we  thank  you  for  it :  every  minute  seems 
Irksome,  and  tedious  to  us,  till  you  have 
ISIade  your  discovery.  Say,  friend,  have  you  seen 
This  phaMiix  of  our  age  I 

Scnm.  I  have  seen  a  maid,  sir ; 
But,  if  that  1  have  judi>ment,  no  such  wonder* 
As  she  was  dehver'd  to  you. 

Cot.  This  is  strans;;e.  [look'd  on 

Sanaz.  liut  certain  truth.      It  may  he,  she  was 
With  admiration  in  the  country,  sir; 
But,  if  compared  with  many  in  your  court. 
She  would  appear  hut  ordinary. 

Coz.  Contarino 
Reports  her  otherwise. 

Sanaz.  Such  as  ne'er  saw  swans, 
Mav  think  crows  heautiful. 

Coz.   Mow  is  her  behaviour? 

Sanaz.  'Tis  like  the  place  she  lives  in. 

Coz.  How  lier  wit, 
Discourse,  and  entertainment? 

Sanaz.   Very  coarse  ; 
I  would  not  willingly  say  poor,  and  rude : 
But,  had  she  all  the  beauties  of  fair  women, 
The  dulness  of  her  soul  would  fright  nie  from  her. 

Coz.   You  are  curious,  sir.     I  know  not  what  to 
think  on't. 
Contarino ! 

Re  enter  Contarino. 

Cont.  Sir. 

Coz.  Wljere  was  thy  judgment,  man, 
To  extol  a  virgin  Sanazarro  tells  me 
Is  nearer  to  deformity  ? 

Sanaz.  i  saw  her. 
And  curiously  perused  her ;  and  I  wonder 
That  she,  that  did  appear  to  me,  that  know 
What  beauty  is,  not  worthy  the  observing, 
Shovild  so  transport  you. 

Cont.  Troth,  my  lo»d,  I  thouglit  then 

Coz.  Tliouglit !  Didst  tliuu  not  affirm  it  ? 

CoTit.  I  confess,  sir, 
I  did  believe  so  then;  hut,  now  I  hear 
My  lord's  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
1  am  of  another  faith  ;  for  'tis  not  fit 
That  1  should  contradict  him.     1  am  dim,  sir, 
But  he's  sharp-sighted. 

Sitriaz.  Thii  is  to  n)y  wish. 

Coz.   We   know  not  what   to   think  of  this  ;  yet 
would  not 

Re-enter  Giovanni,  Hippolito,  and  Alphonso. 
Determine  rashly  of  it. — How  do  you  like 
My  nephew's  horsemanship? 

Hip.  In  my  j'ldgment,  sir. 
It  is  exact  and  rare. 

Alph.  And,  to  my  fancy, 
Fie  did  present  great  Alexander  mounted 
On  his  iiucephalns. 

Coz.  You  are  right  courtiers, 
And  know  it  is  your  duty  to  cry  up 
All  actions  of  a  prince. 


•  Sanar.  /  havf  seen  a  maid,  sir; 

But  if  that  J  have  judgment,  no  such  womler,  &c.]  It  is 
too  much  to  s.«y  tii-it  this  simple  ilioiicht  is  burrowed  ;  Lnd 
y  t  anexpiesMoiiof  Slukspcare'siiiijjhtiiot  iinpiob.tbly  have 
h iin<;  un  Mn'siiigtr's  iijind: 

Mir. No  wonder,  sir; 

"  But.  certniiily  a  maid  "  Tempest. 

Tiie  commentHtori-  hnve  ama'sed  a  pro<lis;ioiis  niiml)fr  ot  ex- 
tract* i()  ilhi.tlrate  the  oxprt'.-.-iiiii  •  this  from  Mas^iiiger, 
however,  which  appears  to  me  moie  to  the  purpose  than  any 
of  them,  they  have,  m  usual,  overlooked. 


Sanaz.  Do  not  betray 
Yourself,  you're  safe  ;  I  have  done  my  part. 

[_Aside  to  Giovanni 

Giov.  I  thank  you  ; 
Nor  will  I  fail. 

Coz.   What's  your  opinion,  nephew. 
Of  the  horses? 

Giov.    Two  of  them  are,  in  my  judgment, 
The  best  lever  back'd ,  I  mean  the  roan,  sir, 
And  the  brown  bay  :  but  for  the  chesnut-colour'd, 
Thougli  he  be  full  of  metal,  hot,  and  fiery. 
He  treads  weak  in  his  pasteins. 

Coz.  So  :  come  nearer  ; 
This  exercise  hath  put  you  into  a  sweat ; 
Take  this  and  dry  it* :  and  now  I  command  you 
To  tell  me  truly  what's  your  censure  of 
Charomonte's  daughter,  Lidia. 

Giov.  I  am,  sir, 
A  novice  in  my  judgment  of  a  lady  ; 
But  such  as  'tis  your  grace  shall  have  it  freely. 
I  would  not  speak  ill  of  her,  and  am  sorry, 
If  I  keen  myself  a  friend  to  truth,  I  cannot 
Beport  her  as  I  would,  so  much  I  owe 
Her  reverend  father :  but  I'll  give  you,  sir. 
As  near  as  I  can,  her  character  in  little. 
She's  of  a  goodly  stature,  and  her  limbs 
Not  dispioportion'd;   lor  her  face,  it  is 
Far  from  deformity  ;  yet  they  flatter  her. 
That  style  it  excellent:   her  manners  are 
Simple  and  innocent ;  but  her  discourse 
And  wit  deserve  my  pity,  more  than  praise  : 
At  the  best,  my  lord,  she  is  a  handsome  pictUFe, 
And,  that  said,  all  is  spoken. 

Cor.  I  believe  you  ; 
I  ne'er  yet  found  you  false. 

Giov.   Nor  ever  shall,  sir. 
Foriiive  me,  matchless  Lidia !  too  much  love, 
And  jealous  fear  to  lose  thee,  do  compel  me. 
Against  my  will,  my  reason,  and  my  knowledge, 
To  be  a  poor  detractor  of  that  beauty 
Which  fluent  Ovid,  if  he  lived  again. 
Would  want  words  to  express.  [^Aside, 

Coz.  Pray  you  make  choice  of 
The  richest  of  our  furniture  for  these  horses, 

[To  Sanazarro, 
And  take  my  nephew  with  you ;  we  in  this 
Will  follow  his  direclions. 

Giov.  Could  I  find  now 
The  princess  Fiorinda,  and  persuade  her 
To  be  silent  in  the  suit  that  i  moved  to  her. 
All  were  secure. 

Sawiz.   In  that,  my  lord,  I'll  aid  you. 

Coz.  We  will  be  private  j  leave  us. 

[Eieunt  all  but  Coz'mo 
All  my  studies 
And  serious  meditations  aim  no  further 
Than  this  young  man's  good.    He  was  my  sister's  son 
And  she  was  such  a  sister,  when  she  lived, 
I  could  not  prize  too  much  ;  nor  can  1  better 
Make  known  how  dear  I  hold  her  memory. 
Than  in  my  cherishing  the  only  issue 
Which  she  hath  left  behind  her.     Who's  that  ? 

Enter  Fiorinda. 
Fior.  Sir. 

•  This  exercise  hath  put  you  into  a  sweat ; 
Take  this  and  dry  it:]    This  is  from  Shakspeare;  if  he 
li.td   t»een   suttered    to   reinaiii  in  quiet    possession  of  it,  the 
reader  would  have  little  to  r«j;ret  on  the  score  of  delicacy ; 

" He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath  : 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brow." 
PS2 
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Coz.  My  fair  charge  !  you  are  welcome  to  us. 
Fior.  I  have  found  it,  sir. 

Coz.  All  things  go  well  in  Urbin.  [me 

Fior.  Your  gracious  care  to  me,  an  orphan,  frees 
From  all  suspicion  that  my  jealous  fears 
Can  drive  into  my  fancy. 

Coz.  The  next  summer, 
In  our  own  person,  we  will  bring  you  thither, 
And  seat  you  in  your  own. 

Fior.    When  you  think  fit,  sir. 
But,  in  the  mean-time,  with  your  highness'  pardon, 
I  am  a  suitor  to  you. 

Coz.  Name  it,  madam, 
AVith  confidence  to  obtain  it. 

Fior.  'Jhat  you  would  please 
To  lay  a  strict  command  on  Charomonte, 
I'o  bring  his  daughter  Lidia  to  the  court : 
And  pray  you,  think,  sir,  that  'tis  not  my  purpose 
To  employ  her  as  a  servant,  but  to  use  her 
As  a  most  wish'd  companion. 

Coz,  Ha  !  your  reason  ?  [given  her 

Fior.  The  hopeful  prince,  your  nephew,  sir,  hath 
To  me  for  such  an  abstract  of  perfection 
In  all  that  can  be  wish'd  for  in  a  virgin, 
As  beauty,  music,  ravishing  discourse, 
Quickness  of  apprehension,  with  choice  manners 
And  learning  too,  not  usual  with  women, 
Tliat  I  am  much  ambitious  (though  I  shall 
Appear  but  as  a  foil  to  set  her  off) 
To  be  by  her  instructed,  and  supplied 
In  what  I  am  defective. 
Coz.  Did  my  nephew 
Seriously  deliver  this  ? 

Fior.  I  assure  your  grace, 
With  zeal  and  vehemency  ,  and,  even  when, 
With  his  best  words,  he  strived  to  set  her  forth, 
(Though  the  rare  subject  made  him  eloquent,) 
He  would  complain,  all  he  could  say  came  short 
Of  her  deservings. 

Coz.   Pray  you  have  patience.  [^Wa Iks  aside. 

This  was  strangely  carried.  —  Ha  !  are  we  trifled  with^ 
Dare  they  do  this?     Is  Cozimo's  fury,  that 
Of  late  was  terrible,  grown  contemptible? 
Well;  vve  will  clear  our  brows,  and  undermine 
Their  secret  works,  though  they  have  digg'd  Jike 

moles, 
And  crush  them  with  the  tempest  of  my  wrath 
When  I  appear  most  calm.     He  is  unfit 
To  command  others,  that  knows  not  to  use  itt, 
And  with  all  rigour:  yet  my  stern  looks  shall  not 
Discover  my  intents  ;  for  I  will  strike 

When  I  begin  to  frown You  are  the  mistress 

Of  that  you  did  demand. 

Fior.  I  thank  your  highness  ; 
But  speed  in  the  ]>erformance  of  the  grant 
Doubles  the  favour,  sir. 
Cor.  You  shall  possess  it 

Sooner  than  you  expect : 

Only  be  pleased  to  be  ready  when  my  secretary 
Waits  on  you  to  take  the  fresh  air.      My  nephew, 
And  my  bosom  friend  so  to  cheat  me !  'tis  not  fair. 
Be-eitter  Giovanni  and  SANAZAnno. 
Saitaz.   Where  sliould  this  princess  be?  nor  in  her 
lodgings. 
Nor  in  the  private  walks,  her  own  retreat, 
Which  she  so  much  frequented! 


• that  knoivt  not  to  rise  it,]    i.  c.  his 

command,  aiilliorify  :  the  expresii.-u  is  harsh,  but  is  not  un- 
commoo  in  the  writers  uf  .Massiajjer's  time. 


Giov.  By  my  life, 
She's  with  the  duke  !  and  I  much  more  than  fear 
Her  forwardness  to  prefer  my  suit  hath  ruin'd 
What  with  such  care  we  built  up. 

Coz.   Have  you  furnish'd 
Those  coursers,  as  we  will'd  you? 

607202.   J  here's  no  sign 
Of  anger  in  his  looks. 

Ginv.  Ihey  are  complete,  sir. 
Coz.  'Tis  w  ell :  to  your  rest.    Soft  sleeps  wait  on 
you,  madam. 
To-moriow,  with  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
Be  ready  to  ride  with  us.     They  with  more  safety 
Had  trod  on  fork-tongued  adders,  than  provoked  me. 

[Eiit. 
Fior.  I  come  not  to  be  thank'd,  sir,  for  the  speedy 
Performance  of  my  promise  touching  Lidia ; 
It  is  effected. 

•SunOS.  W^e  are  undone. 
Fiirr.  The  duke 
No  sooner  heard  me  with  my  best  of  language 
Describe  her  excellencies,  as  you  taught  me, 
But  he  confirm'd  it.     You  look  sad,  as  if 
You  wish'd  it  were  undone.  ; 

Giov.  No,  gracious  madam, 
I  am  your  servant  for't. 

Fior,  Be  you  as  careful 
For  what  I  moved  to  you.     Count  Sanazarro, 
Now  I  perceive  you  honour  me,  in  vouchsafing 
To  wear  so  slight  a  favour. 

Sanaz.  'Tis  a  grace 
I  am  unworthy  of. 

Fior.  You  merit  more. 
In  prizing  so  a  trifle.     Take  this  diamond  ; 
I'll  second  what  I  have  begun  ;  for  know, 
Your  valour  hatli  so  won  upon  me,  that 
'Tis  not  to  be  resisted  :   I  have  said,  sir, 
And  leave  you  to  interpret  it. 

Sanaz.  'Ihis  to  me 
Is  wormwood,     'lis  apparent  we  are  taken 
In  our  own  noose.     What's  10  be  done  ? 

Giov.  1  know  not. 
Apd  'tis  a  punish.ment  justly  fallen  upon  me, 
For  leaviug  truth,  a  constant  mistress,  that 
Ever  protects  her  servants,  to  become 
A  slave  to  lies  and  falsehood.     What  excuse 
Can  we  make  to  the  duke,  what  mercy  hope  for, 
Our  packing*  being  laid  open  ? 

Sanaz.  'Tis  not  to 
Be  question'd  but  his  purposed  journey  is 
To  see  fair  Lidia. 

Giot;.  And  to  divert  hitn 
Impossible. 

Sanaz.  There's  now  no  looKing  backward. 
Giov.  And  which  way  to  go  on  with  safety,  not 
To  be  imagined. 

Satiaz.  Give  me  leave:  I  have 
An  embryon  in  my  brain,  which.  I  despair  not. 
May  be  brought  to  form  and  fashion,  provided 
You  will  be  open-breasted. 
Gioi;.  'I'is  no  time  now. 
Our  dangers  being  equal,  to  conceal 
A  thought  from  you. 

Sanaz.  W4iat  power  hold  you  o'er  Lidia? 
Do  you  think  that,  with  some  hazard  of  her  life. 
She  would  prevent  your  ruin  ? 


•  Our  packing  being  laid  open?]  i.  t.  our  insidious  coo 
trivance,  our  iDiqnituiis  cuilusion  to  deceive  tlie  duke  :  M 
the  word  is  used  by  Shakspcare,  and  others. 
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Giov.  I  presume  so  : 
If,  in  the  underiakinp  it,  she  stray  not 
From  what  becomes  lier  innocence ;  and  to  that 
'Tis  far  from  me  to  pi  ess  her:   1  myself 
Will  rather  suffer. 

Siiuai.  'lis  enous:h  ;  this  nisfht 
Write  to  her  by  vour  servant  Calandrino, 
As  I  shall  give  directions  ;  my  man 

En'er  CAhASoniso, fantastically  dressed. 

Shall  bear  him  company.     See,  sir,  to  my  wish 
He  does  appear:  but  much  transformed  from  what 
He  was  when  he  came  hither. 

CuL  I  confess 
1  am  not  very  wise,  and  yet  I  find 
A  fool,  so  he  be  parcel  knave,  ia  court 
^lay  flourish,  and  grow  rich. 

Giov.  Calandrino. 

Cal.  Peace  ! 
I  am  in  contemplation. 

Gioc.  Do  not  you  know  me  ? 

Cal.  I  tell  thee,  no  ;  on  forfeit  of  my  place, 
I  must  not  know  myself,  much  less  my  fatlier, 
But  by  petition ;  that  petition  lined  too 
With  golden  birds,  that  sing  to  the  tune  of  profit. 
Or  I  am  deaf. 

Giov.  But  you've  your  sense  of  feeling. 

[Offering  to  strike  him. 

Sanaz.  Nay,  pray  you,  forbear. 

Cal.  I  have  all  that's  requisite 
To  the  making  up  of  a  signior  :  my  spruce  ruff, 
My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  liose, 
My  case  of  toothpicks,  and  my  silver  fork*, 


j   To  convey  an  olive  neatly  to  my  mouth  ; — 
And,  what  is  all  in  all.  my  pockets  ring 
A  golden  peal.     O  that  the  peasants  in  the  country, 
]\Iv  quondam  fellows,  but  saw  me  as  1  am, 
How  they  would  admire  and  worship  me! 

Giov.  As  they  shall ; 
For  instantly  you  must  thither. 

Cat.   M^^  grand  signior. 
Vouchsafe  a  beso  las  manos*,  and  a  cringt 
Of  the  last  edition. 

Giov.  ^'ou  must  ride  post  with  letters 
This  night  to  Lidia. 

Cal.  An  it  please  your  grace, 
Shall  1  use  my  coac'i,  or  footcloth  mule? 

Sanaz.  You  widgeon, 
You  are  to  make  all  speed  ;  think  not  of  pomp. 

Giov.  Follow  for  your  instructions,  sirrah. 

Cal.   I  have 
One  suit  to  you  my  good  lord. 

Sanaz.   \\'hat  is"t  ? 

Cal.  That  vou  would  give  me 
A  subtile  court-charm,  to  defend  me  from 
The  infectious  air  of  the  country. 

Giov.  What's  the  reason  ? 

Cal.  Why,  as  this  court-air  taught  me  knavish 
wit, 
By  which  I  am  grown  rich,  if  that  again 
Should  turn  me  fool  and  honest,  vain  hopes  farewell ' 
For  1  must  die  a  beggar, 

Sanaz.  Go  to,  sirrah, 
You'll  be  whipt  for  this. 

Giov.  Leave  fooling,  and  attend  us.         [Eieuntf* 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — The   Country.     A    Hall   in   Charo- 
jionte's    Houte. 

Enter  Ciiaromonte  and  Lidia. 

Char.  DaOghter,  I  have  observed,  since  the  prince 
left  us, 

•  Cal.  7  have  all  that's  reqiihitc 
To  the  making  up  of  a  signior  ;  my  spruce  ruff, 
My  hooded  cioa-t,  long  slocking,  and  paiieci  lii>«c. 
My  case  o/"  tooihpicks,  and  my  ejIvct  Icrk,]   Calnndrinols 
very  coirt-ci  in  \\\>  eniimerilioii  of  llie  ai tides  wliicli  in  liis 
lime  made  np  a  compUte  signior;  and  wlii.  h  are  frequently 
introduced  with  evident  iniirk:'  of  disapprobation  and  ridicule 
b.  our  « Id   poels.     The  riift,  clo-.k,  and  long  stocking,  are 
5ufficiently  lamiliar  :  hose  are  breeciits  : 
"  Lorenzo,  then  do>t  boast  of  ba-e  nnown ; 

Why,  1  could  whip  all  these,  vcre  their  hose  down." 

'J 'he  Spanish  tragedy. 
Paned  hose,  therefore,  are  breeches  composed  of  >mall  squdres 
or  pmneli.  W'liile  1  am  on  this  most  grave  subjict,  it  may 
iTOt  be  amiss  to  observe  that,  about  this  time,  the  l.irs;e 
tl.i-hed  breeches  of  a  former  reign  began  to  give  way  to 
others  of  a  closer  make;  an  innovation  which  the  old  i-eople 
>iund  very  inconvenient,  and  of  which  they  complained  with 
»o.i:e  degree  of  justice,  as  being  ill  adapted  to  the  Jiard  oak 
chairs  and  benches  on  which  they  usually  sat  !  'I'oothpicks, 
the  next  accompaniment  of  state,  were  recently  imported 
from  Italy,  as  w^re  forks ;  the  want  of  which  our  ancestors 
supplied  as  well  as  they  could  with  their  fingers.  Thomas 
Coryal  (.in  itinerant  burtoon,  with  just  understanding  enough 
to  make  hi  n-elf  worth  tl;e  Idiigliing  at)  claims  the  honour  of 
intn.ducing  the  use  of  forks  into  this  country,  which,  he 
lays,  he  le  irned  in  Italy — "  where  the  natives,  and  also  most 
ftrangers  t.iat  are  conimorant  there,  doe  alwaies  at  their 
meales  us-  a  liltip  ,/bri/',  when  they  cut  their  meate,  for 
while  wiih  thtir  knife,  which   they  hold   in  one  band,  they 
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(Whose  absence  I  mourn  with  you),  and  the  visit 
Count  Sanazarro  gave  us,  you  have  nourished 


cut  the  meat  out  of  tiie  dish,  they  fasten  their  forke,w\\\c\ 
they  hoi  I  in  tlieir  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish."  Co- 
ryat's  CrudHies,  &c.,  1611. 

Jonson,  who,  inore  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
"  caut;ht  the  manners  living  as  they  rose,"  lashes  the  pros- 
titution  of  monopolies  in  bis  time,  by  making  Meercraft 
promise  Tail:  ush  and  Gilihead  to  procure  them  grants  fot 
tlie  mannfaciuriiig  of  toothpicks  and  forks.  What  he  says 
of  the  former  is  loo  long  for  my  purpose  ;  the  Lttterare  tb'o/ 
intrtiduced  : 

"  jMcer.  Do  you  hear,  sirs? 

Have  I  deserved  this  from  you  two,  for  all 

My  pains  at  court  lo  get  you  each  a  patent? 

"  Gilt.  For  what  ? 

"  Meer.   Upon  my  project  of  the ybr^i, 

"  Gilt.  Forks!   what  be  they  ? 

"  Meer.  The  laudable  use  of  forks 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy* 

To  tiie  sparing  of  napkins."  The  Devil's  an  Ass. 

•  Cal.  My  grand  signior, 
Vouchsafe  a  beso  las  manos,  &c.]  This  is  the  phrase  in 
which  Calandrino  supposes  his  "  quondam  fellows"  will  a<l- 
dress  him.  1  know  not  wiielhcr  it  be  through  ignorance  or 
design — but  the  modern  editors  always  make  their  foreign 
scraps  even  more  barbarous  than  the  ancient  ones.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  this.  In  Massinger's  lime,  these  tags  of 
politeness  were  in  every  bodj's  mouth,  and  better  understood 
than  they  are  at  this  day. 

t  I  have  restricted  myself  to  as  few  remarks  as  possible  on 
the  beauties  of  the  author,  but  I  cannot  forbear  observing, 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  act  we  have  just  finished, 
for  language,  sentiment,  surprising  yet  natural  turns,  and 
general  felicity  of  conduct,  is  not  lo  be  paralleled  in  any 
drama  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
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Saa  ami  retired  thoughts,  and  parted  with 
'1  hat  fVtedom  and  alacrity  of  spirit 
VVi'h  wl'.ich  vou  used  to  ch*;er  me. 

Lid.    For  the  count,  sir, 
All  tlicuglit  of  hitn  does  with  his  person  die ; 
But  I  confess  in;j;enuousiy„  I  cannot 
So  soon  forget  the  choice  and  chaste  delights. 
The  courteous  conversation  of  the  prince, 
And  without  stain,  I  hope,  afforded  me. 
When  he  made  this  house  a  court. 

Chir.  it  is  in  us, 
To  keep  it  so  without  him.     Want  we  know  not. 
And  all  we  ran  complain  of,  heaven  be  ])rais'd  for't, 
Is  too  much  plenty  ;  and  we  will  make  use  of 

Enter  Caponi,  Bernardo,  PtxRucmo,  a/id  other 
Servunts. 

All  lawful  pleasures.     How  now,  fellows  ;  when 
Shall  we  have  this  lusty  dance  1 

Cap.  In  the  afternoon,  sir. 
Tis  a  device,  1  wis,  of  my  own  making'. 
And  such  a  one,  as  shall  make  your  signiorship  know 
1  have  not  been  your  butler  for  nothing,  but 
Have  crotchets  in  mv  head.      We'll  trip  it  lightly, 
And  make  mv  sad  young'  mistress  merry  again. 
Or  I'll  forswear  the  cellar. 

Bern.  If  we  had 
Our  fellow  Calandrino  here,  to  dance 
His  part,  we  were  perfect. 

Pet.  O  !  he  was  a  raie  fellow  ; 
But  1  fear  the  court  hath  spoil'd  him. 

Cap.  When  I  was  young, 
I  could  have  cut  a  caper  upon  a  pinnacle ; 
But  now  I  am  old  and  wise. — keep  your  figure  fair 
And  follow  but  the  sample  I  shall  set  you, 
The  duke  himself  will  send  for  us,  and  laugh  at  us ; 
And  that  were  credit. 

Enter  Calandrino. 

Lid.  Who  have  we  here  ? 

Cal.  1  find 
What  was  brawn  in  the  country,  in  the  court  grows 

tender. 
The  bot  son  these  jolting  jades  !  I  am  bruised  to  jelly. 
A  coach   for  my  money !  and  that  the   courtezans 

k]30w  well  ; 
I'heir  riding  so,  makes  them  last  three  years  longer 
J'han  such  as  are  hacknied. 

Cliar.  Calandiino!   '»is  he. 

Gi/.   Now  to  my  postures. — Let  my  hand  have 
the  honour 
To  convey  a  kiss  from  my  lips  to  the  cover  of 
Your  foot,  dear  signior. 

Cliiir.  Fie  !  you  stoop  too  low,  sir. 

Cal.  The  hem  of  your  vestment,  lady:  your  glove 
is  for  princes  ; 
Nay,  I  have  conn'd  my  distances. 

Lid.  'Tis  mo  t  courtly. 

Clip.  Fellow  (  alandrino  ! 

Cut.  Signior  de  Caponi, 
Grand  boltlier  of  the  mansion. 

Bern.   How  is't,  man?  [Claps  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Cal    Be  not  so  rustic  in  your  salutations, 
Signior  Bernardo,  master  of  the  accounts. 
Signior  Petrnchio,  may  you  long  continue 
Yonr  function  in  the  chamber  ! 

Cup.   \\  hen  shall  we  learn 
Such  gambols  in  our  villa? 

Lid,  Sure  he's  mad. 


Char.  'I'is  not  unlike,  for  most  of  such  mush- 
rooms  are  so. 
What  news  at  court  ? 

Ceil,  lasto  !   they  are  mysteries, 
And  not  to  be  reveal'd.     VVith  your  favour,  signior  J 
I  am,  in  private,  to  confer  awhile 
With  this  signiora:  but  1*11  pawn  my  honour, 
That  neitlier  my  terse  language,  nor  mv  habit, 
Howe'er  it  may  convince,  nor  my  new  shrugs, 
Shall  render  her  enamour'd. 

Char.  'Jake  your  pleasure  ; 
A  little  of  these  apish  tricks  may  pass, 
Too  much  is  tedious.  [Exit, 

Cal.  The  prince,  in  this  paper, 
Presents  his  service.     Nay,  it  is  not  courtly 
To  see  the  seal  broke  open  ,  so  I  leave  you. 
Signiors  of  the  villa,  I'll  descend  to  be 
Familiar  with  you. 

Cap.  Have  you  forgot  to  dance? 
Cat.  No,  I  am  better'd. 
Pet.  Will  you  join  with  us  ? 
Cal.  As  1  like  the  project. 
Let  me  warm  my  brains  first  with  the  richest  grape. 
And  then  I'm  for  you. 

Cap.   We  will  want  no  wine.  [Exeunt  all  hut  Lidia. 
Lid.  That  this  comes  only  from  the  best  of  princes 
With  a  kind  of  adoration  does  <;ommnnd  me 
To  entertain  it ;  and  the  sweet  contents 

[Kissing  the  letter. 
That  are  inscribed  here  by  his  hand  must  be 
Much  more  than  musical  to  me.     All  the  service 
Of  my  life  at  no  part  can  deserre  this  favour. 
O  what  a  virgin  longing  1  feel  on  me 
To  unrip  the  seal,  and  read  it!  yet,  to  break 
What  he  hath  fastened,  rashly,  may  appear 
A  saucy  rudeness  in  me. — I  must  do  it 
(i\or  can  1  else  learn  his  commands,  or  serve  them), 
liut  with  such  reverence  as  I  would  open 
Some  holy  writ,  whose  grave  instructions  beat  down 
Rebellious  sins,  and  teach  my  better  part 
liow  to  mount  upward. — So  [Opens  the  letter.^,  'tis 

done, and  1 
W^ith  eagle's  eyes  will  curiously  peruse  it.     [Reads. 
Chas'e  Lidia,  the  favours  are  so  great 
On  me  by  you  conjtrr'd,  that  to  aidreat 
The  Ir'ost  addition  l-t  thi'ni,  in  true  sense 
May  argue  me  oj  blush  las  impudence. 
But,  such  are  mij  extremes,  if  you  deiy 
A  Jurtliei'  grace,  I  must  unpitied  die. 
Haste  ciUs  off  circumsUince.     As  you  re  admired 
For  beauty,  the  repi-rt  of  i'  hath  fired 
The  duke  mu  uncle,  and,  I  jear,  you'll  prove, 
Not  ivith  a  sacred,  but  utd-ncful  love. 
If  he  see  you  us  yon  are.  my  hoped  for  light 
Is  changed  into  an  evtrlasliug  night ; 
Hon  to  prevent  it,  if  your  goodness  Jind, 
Yiiu  sine  two  lives,  and  me  you  ever  bind, 

The  honourer  of' your  virtues,  Giovanni. 

Were  I  more  deaf  than  adders,  these  sweet  charms 
Would  through  my  ears  find  passage  to  my  soul, 
And  soon  enchant  it.      I'o  save  such  a  prince, 
Who  would  not  peri,«.h  ?  virtue  in  Ijim  must  suffer. 
And  piety  he  forgotten.     The  duke's  lust, 
Tliough  it  raged    more  than    i  arquin's,   shall  not 

reach  me — 
All  quaint  inventions  of  chaste  virgins  aid  me  ! 
]My  prayers  are  heard  ;  I  have't.    i  he  duke  ne'er  saw 

me — 
Or,  if  that  fail,  I  am  again  provided- 
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But  for  the  servants !— They  will  take  wliat  form 

I  please  to  put  upon  them.     Giovanni, 

Be  safe  ;  tliv  servant  Liilia  assures  it. 

Let  mountains  of  afilictions  fall  on  me, 

riieir  weight  is  easy,  so  1  set  thee  free.         [Exit. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Cozimo,  Giovanni,  Sanazauiio,  CnAnoMONTE 
and  Attendants. 

Sanaz.  Are  you  not  tired  with  travel,  sir! 

Coz.   No,  no  ; 
I  am  fresh  and  lusty. 

Char.  This  day  shall  be  ever 
A  holiday  to  me,  that  br:ng3  my  prince 
Under  my  humble  roof.  [^Weeps. 

Giov.  See,  sir,  my  good  tutor 
Sheds  tears  for  joy. 

Coz.  Dry  them  up,  Charomonte ; 
And  all  forbear  the  room,  while  we  exchange 
Some  private  words  together. 

Giov.  0,  my  lord, 
How  grossly  have  we  overshot  ourselves! 

Sanaz.  la  whnt,  sir  ? 

Giov.  In  forgetting  to  acquaint 
My  guardian  wiih  our  pur])ose  :  all  that  Lidia 
Can  do  av;iils  us  nothing,  if  the  duke 
Find  out  the  truth  from  him. 

Sanaz.  'Tis  now  past  help. 
And  we  must  stand  the  hazard  : — hope  (he  best,  sir. 

[^Exeunt  Giovanni,  Sanazarro,  and  Attendanls. 

Char.   My  loyalty  doubted,  sir ! 

Coz.  '  lis  more.     Thou  hast 
Abused  our  trust,  and  in  a  high  degree 
Committed  treason. 

Char.  IVeason  !   'tis  a  word 
My  innocence  understands  not.     Were  my  breast 
Transparent,  and  my  thoughts  to  be  discern"d. 
Not  one  spot  shall  be  found  to  taint  the  candour 
Of  my  allegiance  :  and  I  must  be  bold 
To  tell  you,  sir.  (for  he  that  knoN\s  no  guilt 
Can  know  no  fear),  'tis  tyranny  to  o'ercharge 
An  honest  man  ;  and  such,  till  now,  I've  lived, 
And  such,  my  lord,  I'll  die. 

Coz.  Sir,  do  not  flatter 
Yourself  with  hope  ;  these  great  and  glorious  words, 
Whif.li  every  guilty  wretch,  as  well  as  you, 
Tnat's  arm'd  with  impudenie.can  with  ease  deliver, 
And  with  as  full  a  mouth,  can  work  on  us : 
Nor  shall  gay  flourishes  of  language  clear 
What  is  in  fact  apparent. 

Char.   Fact!   what  fact? 
You,  that  know  only  what  it  is,  instruct  me, 
For  1  am  ignorant. 

Coz.   This,  then,  sir:   We  gave  up, 
On  our  assurauce  of  your  faith  and  care, 
Our  nephew  Giovanni,  nay,  our  heir 
In  expection,  to  be  train'd  up  by  you 
As  did  become  a  prince. 

Char.  And  I  discharged  it: 
Is  this  the  treason  ? 


Coz.  Take  us  with 


you, 


And,  in  respect  we  knew  his  youth  was  prone 

•   Take  us  with  pou.Mir.]  i.  e.  hear  us  out,  nnrleri^tand  our 
mciiniiig  fully,  before  yuu  form  joiir  cuiieliisioii^s :  this  ex- 
m-«4.syoii  jicominon  to  ;iii  our  old  writers;  and,  indeed,  will 
''04!  frequently  fouud  ia  tbc  succecditi;;  pai;et  uf  litis  work. 


To  women,  and  that,  living  in  our  court. 
He  might  make  some  unworthy  choice,  before 
His  weaker  judgment  was  confinn'd,  we  did 
Remove  him  from  it ;  constantly  presuming. 
You,  with  your  best  endeavours,  rather  would 
Have   (juench'd  those    heats    in    him,  than    light  a 

torch, 
As  you  have  done,  to  his  looseness. 

Char.   I  !    I\ly  travail 
Is  ill-requited,  sir  ;   for,  by  my  soul, 
I  was  so  curious  that  way.  that  I  granted 
Access  to  none  could  tempt  him  ;  nor  did  ever  , 

One  syllable,  or  abscene  accent,  touch 
His  ear,  that  might  corrupt  him. 

Coz.   No!    Why,  then, 
With  your  allowance,  did  you  give  free  way 
'I"o  all  familiar  privacy  between 
[\Iy  nephew  and  your  daughter?     Or  why  did  you 
(Had  you  no  other  ends  in't  but  our  service) 
Read  to  them,  and  together,  as  they  had  been 
Scholars  of  one  form,  granmiar,  rhetoric, 
Philosophy,*  story,  and  interpret  to  them 
The  close  temptations  of  lascivious  poets  ? 
Or  wherefore,  for  we  still  had  spies  upon  you, 
Was  she  still  present,  when,  by  your  advice, 
He  was  taught  the  use  of  his  weapon,  horsemanship. 
Wrestling,  nay,  swimming,  but  to  fan  in  her 
A  hot  desire  of  him?  and  then,  forsooth, 
His  exercises  ended,  cover 'd  with 
A  fair  pretence  of  ncreation  for  him 
(  When  Lidia  was  instructed  in  those  graces 
That  add  to  beauty),  he,  brought  to  admire  her, 
Must  hear  her  sing,  while  to  her  voice  her  hand 
Made  ravishing  music  ;  and,  this  applauded,  dance 
A  light  lavolta  with  her?  f 

Char.  Have  you  ended 
All  you  can  charge  me  with  ? 

Coz.  Nor  stopt  you  there,  • 

But  they  must  unattended  walk  into 
Ihe  silent  groves,  and  hear  the  amorous  birds 
Warbling  their  wanton  notes  ;  here,  a  sure  shade 
Of  barren  sicamores,  which  the  all-seeing  sun 
Could  not  pierce  through ;  near  that,  an   harbour 

hung 
With  spreading  eglantine;  there,  a  bubbling  spring 
Watering  a  bank  of  hyacinths  and  lilies  ; 
With  all  allurements  that  could  move  to  lust ; 
And  could  this,  Charomonte  (should  I  grant 


•  Pliilosoplit/,  story,]  For  story,  the  modern  editors  un- 
necess.nily  read  hiitory.  The  two  word*  were  anciently 
synonymous. 

t  A  light  lavolta  with  her.]  What  the  dance  here  alluded 
lo  is  1  ciiinol  tell,  nor  can  I  find  an  explaudtion  of  ilie 
word  in  any  dictionary.     Coxlter  and  M.  Mason. 

Thai's  a  pity!  Dictionaries,  generally  speaking,  are  not 
the  places  to  look  for  leinis  of  this  kind,  whicli  should  be 
soui;lit  in  the  kindred  writin-;is  of  contemporary  auihors. 
Lavolta  (literally,  the  turn)  was  a  dance  originally  imported, 
with  many  others,  from  It.dy.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  our  ol<l  writers,  wi:h  whom  it  was  a  favourite;  and  is  so 
graphically  <lescribed  by  Sir  John  Davie.s,in  his  Orchestra, 
thai  all  further  attempts  to  explain  it  must  be  superfluous: 
"  Yet  is  there  one,  the  most  delightful  kind, 
A  lofty  jumpini;,  or  a  leaping  round, 

Where,  arm  in  arm,  two  dancers  are  entwin'd. 
And  whirl  themselves  in  strict  embracenients  bound" 

Our  countrymen,  who  seem  to  be  lineally  descended  from 
Sisyphus,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  every  century,  usually 
have  their  work  to  do  over  again,  after  proudly  iin|»or- 
ting  from  Germany  the  long-exploded  trash  of  their  own 
nurseries,  have  just  brought  back  from  the  same  country, 
anfl  with  an  equal  degree  of  exultation,  the  well-known 
lavolta  of  their  grand-fathers,  under  the  ineliitluous  name  ol 
the  waltz  f 
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They  had  been  equals  both  in  birth  and  fortune), 

Become  your  gravity  1  nay,  'tis  clear  as  air. 

That  your  ambitious  hopes  to  match  your  daughter 

Into  our  family,  gave  connivance  to  it : 

And  this,  though  not  in  act,  in  the  intent 

I  call  high  treason. 

Char.  Hear  my  just  defence,  sir  ; 
And,  though  you  are   my   prince,  it  will   not   take 

from 
Your  greatness,  to  acknowledge  with  a  blush, 
In  this  my  accusation  you  have  been 
More  sway'd  by  spleen,  and  jealous  suppositions, 
Than  certain  grounds  of  reason.     You  had  a  father, 
(Blest  be  his  memory),  that  made  frequent  proofs 
Of  my  loyalty  and  faith,  and,  would  1  boast 
The  dangers  I  have  broke  through  in  his  service, 
I  could  say  more.     Nay,  you  yourself,  dread  sir, 
Whenever  I  was  put  unto  the  test. 
Found  me  true  gold,  and  not  adulterate  metal  ; 
And  am  I  doubted  now  ? 

Cos.  'J'his  is  from  the  purpose. 

Char.  I  will  come  to  it,  sir:  Your   grace   well 
knew. 
Before  the  prince's  happy  presence  made 
J\ly  poor  house  rich,  the  chiefest  blessing  which 
I  gloried  in,  though  now  it  prove  a  curse, 
Was  an  only  daughter.     Nor  did  you  command  me. 
As  a  security  to  your  future  fears, 
To  cast  her  off :  which  had  you  done,  howe'er 
She  was  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  comfort  of 
My  feeble  age,  so  far  I  prized  my  duty 
Above  affection,  she  now  had  been 
A  stranger  to  my  care.     But  she  is  fair ! 
Is  that  her  fault  or  mine?  Did  ever  father 
Hold  beauty  in  his  issue  for  a  blemish  ? 
Her  education  and  her  manners  tempt  too  ! 
If  these  offend,  they  are  easily  removed  : 
You  may,  if  you  think  fit,  before  my  face, 
In  recompense  of  all  my  patchings  for  you. 
With  burning  corrosives  transform  her  to 
An  ugly  leper ;  and,  this  done,  to  taint 
Her  sweetness,  prostitute  her  to  a  brothel*. 
This  I  will  rather  suffer,  sir,  and  more. 
Than  live  suspected  by  you. 

Coz.  Let  not  passion 
Carry  you  beyond  your  reason. 

Char.  I  am  calm,  sir  ; 
Yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  grieve  I  find 
My  actions  misinterpreted.     Alas  !  sir, 
Was  Lidia's  desire  to  serve  the  prince 
Call'd  an  offence  1  or  did  she  practise  to 
Seduce  his  youth,  because  with  her  best  zeal 
And  fervour  she  endeavoured  to  attend  him  ? 
'Tis    a  hard    construction.       Though   she  be   my 

daughter, 
I  may  thus  far  speak  her  :  from  her  infancy 
She  was  ever  civil,  her  behaviour  nearer 
Simplicity  .than  craft  ;  and  malice  dares  not 
Affirm,  in  one  loose  gesture,  or  light  language. 
She  gave  a  sign  she  was  in  thought  unchaste. 
I'll  fetch  her  to  you,  sir  ;  and  but  look  on  her 
VVitli  equal  eyes,  you  must  in  justice  grant 
That  your  suspicion  wrongs  her. 

Cot.  It  may  be  ; 
But  i  must  have  stronger  assurance  of  it 


• prostitute  her  to  a  brothel.]    The 

iiarto  reads,  to  a  loathsome  brothel.  Tlie  epiihtt  is  alto- 
gether idle,  and  utterly  destroys  the  metre;  I  have  there- 
fore omitted  it  without  scruple,  as  an  intcrpohtion. 


Than  passionate  words  :  and,  not  to  trifle  time, 

As  we  came  unexpected  to  your  house, 

Ue  will  prevent  all  means  that  may  prepare  her 

How  to  answer  that,  with  which  we  come  to  charg* 

And  howsoever  it  may  be  received  [her. 

As  a  foul  breach  to  hospitable  rites. 

On  thy  allegiance  and  boasted  faith, 

Nay,  forfeit  of  thy  head,  we  do  confine  thee 

Close  prisoner  to  thy  chamber,  till  all  doubts 

Are  clear'd,  that  do  concern  us. 

Char.  I  obey,  sir. 
And  wish  your  grace  had  followed  my  herse 
I'o  my  sepulchre,  my  loyalty  unsuspected. 
Rather  than  now — but  I  am  silent,  sir. 
And  let  that  speak  my  duty*.  [Ek^. 

Coz.  If  this  man 
Be  fitlse,  disguised  treachery  ne'er  put  on 
A  shape  so  near  to  truth.     Within,  there ! 

He-enter  Giovanni  and  Sanazarro,  ushering  in 
Petronella.  Calandrino  and  others  setting 
forth  a  Banquet. 

Sanaz    Sir, 

Coz.  Bring  Lidia  forth. 

Giov.  She  comes,  sir,  of  herself, 
To  present  her  service  to  you, 

Coz.  Ha  !  This  personage 
Cannot  invite  affection. 

Sanaz.  See  you  keep  state, 

Petron.  I  warrant  you. 

Coz.  The  manners  of  her  mind 
Must  be  transcendent,  if  they  can  defend 
Her  rougher  outside.     IMay  we  with  your  liking 
Salute  you,  lady? 

Petron.  Let  me  wij)e  my  mouth,  sir, 
With  my  cambric  handkerchief,  and  then  have  at  you. 

Coz.   Can  this  be  possible  ? 

Sanaz.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  will  find  her 
Such  as  I  gave  her  to  you. 

Petron.   Will  your  dukeship 
Sit  down  and  eat  some  sugar-plums  ?  Here's  a  castle 
Of  marc!i-pane  too  ;  and  this  quince-marmalade 
Was  of  my  own  making  :  all  summ'd  up  together. 
Did  cost  the  setting  on  ;  and  here  is  wine  too 
As  good  as  e'er  was  tapp'd.     I'll  be  your  taster, 
For  I  know  the  fashion  [^Drinks  all  off.'\  ;— now  yoi^ 

must  do  me  right,  sir  ; 
You  shall  nor  will  nor  choose. 

Giov.  She's  very  simple.  [lady  \ 

Coz.  Simple  !   'tis  worse.  Do  you  drink  thus  often, 

Petron.  Still  when  I  am  thirsty,  and  eat  when  I 
am  hungry :  [you, 

Such  junkets  come  not  every  day.     Once  more  to 
With  a  heart  and  a  half,  i'faith. 

Coz.  Pray  you,  pause  a  little  ; 
If  I  hold  your  cards^,  I  shall  pull  down  the  side: 
I  am  not  good  at  the  game. 

Petron.  Then  I'll  drink  for  you.  [pledge 

Coz.    Nay,    pray  you    stay:    I'll  find   you  out   a 
That  shall  supply  my  place  ;  what  think  you  of 
This  complete  signior?     You  are  a  Juno, 
And  in  such  state  must  feast  this  Jujiiter : 
What  think  vou  of  him? 


•  This  scene  is  exqaisitely  written.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  Charonionte's  justification  of  hiiiistlf  is  le:>s 
complete  than  ini^^lit  be  expecttd  from  one  who  had  to 
good  a  cause  to  detend. 

\  Coz.  Pray  you  pause  a  little  ; 

If  1  hold  your  eards,  &c.J  See  The  Unnatural  Comtat, 
Act  II.  Sc.  U. 
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Petron.  I  desire  no  better. 

Coz.  And  you  will  undertake  this  service  for  me  ? 
You  are  jjood  at  the  sport. 

Cal.    VVlio,  I?  a  pidler,  sir.  [drink 

Coz.  Nay,  you  shall  sit  enthroned,  and  eat  and 
As  you  were  a  duke. 

Cal.  If  your  sjrace  will  have  me, 
I'll  eat  and  drink  like  an  emperor. 

Coz.  Take  your  place  then : 
We  are  amazed. 

Gioi).  This  is  gross  :  nor  can  the  imposture 
But  be  discover'd. 

Saitaz.  The  duke  is  too  sharp-sighted 
To  be  deluded  thus. 

Cal.  Nay,  pray  you  eat  fair, 
Or  divide,  and  1  will  choose.     Cannot  you  use 
Your  fork,  as  I  do'  Gape,  and  I  will  feed  you, 

[^Feeds  her. 
Gape  wider  yet ;  this  is  court-like. 

Petron.  To  choke  daws  with  : 
I  like  it  not. 

Cal.  But  you  like  this? 

Petron.   Let  it  come,  boy.  [They  drink. 

Coz.  What  a  sight  is  this  !     We  could  be  angry 
with  you. 
How  much  you  did  belie  her  when  you  told  us 
She  was  only  simple  !  this  is  barbarous  rudeness, 
Beyond  belief. 

Giov.  I  would  not  speak  lier,  sir, 
Worse  than  she  was. 

Sanaz.  And  I,  my  lord,  chose  rather 
To  deliver  her  better  parted*  than  she  is, 
Than  to  take  from  her. 

Enter  Cxponi,  with  his  fellow  Servants  for  the  dance. 

Cap.  Ere  I'll  lose  my  dance, 
I'll  speak  to  the  purpose.     I  am,  sir,  no  prologue  ; 
But  in  plam  terms  must  tell  you,  we  are  provided 
Of  a  lusty  hornpipe. 

Coz.  Prithee,  let  us  have  it, 
For  we  grow  dull. 

Cup.  But  to  make  up  the  medley. 
For  it  is  of  several  colours,  we  must  borrow 
Your  grace's  ghost  here. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  sir,  depose  me  ; 
It  will  not  do  else,     I  am,  sir,  the  engine 

l^Rises,  and  resigns  his  chair. 
By  which  it  moves. 

Petron.  I  will  dance  with  my  duke  too  ; 
1  will  not  out.  [in  this 

Coz.    Begin  then. — [They  dance. "l — There's   more 
Than  yet  I  have  discover'd.     Some  (Edipus 
Resolve  this  riddle. 

Petron.  Did  1  not  foot  it  roundly?  [Falls. 

•  Sanaz.  And  I,  my  lord,  chose  rather 

To  deliver  her  better  p^rtfd  than  the  is]  i.  e.  gifted  or 
endowed  with  beuer  parts,  &c.  bee  Virgin  Martyr,  Act 
II.,  Sc.  3. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  MaBsinger  and  his 
fellow  drain;<tii>(s,  that  no  play  could  succeed  without  the 
adinitAion  of  some  kind  of  farcical  interlude  among  the 
graver  scenes.  If  the  dramas  of  our  autiiur  be  intimately 
considered,  few  will  be  found  without  some  extraneous 
munmiery  of  this  description;  and,  indeed,  nothing  but  a 
persuasion  of  the  nature  which  I  have  jnst  mentioned 
could  give  birth  to  the  poor  mockery  before  us.  As  a  trick, 
it  is  so  grosi  and  palpab  e,  that  the  di;ke  could  not  have 
been  <leceived  by  it  for  a  moment  (to  do  him  justice,  he 
frequently  hii.ts  liis  suspicions);  and  as  a  piece  of  humour,  I 
it  is  so  low,  and  even  disagreeable,  that  I  cannot  avoid 
regiettiiig  a  proper  regard  for  his  characters  had  not  pre-  ' 
Vtutcd  the  author  from  adopting  it  on  the  present  occasion.    I 


Coz.  As  I  live,  stark  drunk  !  away  witli  her. 
We'll  reward  you, 

[Exeurd  Servants  with  Petronella 

When  you  have  cool'd  yourselves  in  the  cellar. 

Cap.   Heaven  preserve  you  ! 

Coz.  We  pity  Charomonte's  wretched  fortune 
fn  a  daughter,  nay,  a  monster.     Good  old  man  ! 
The  place  grows  tedious  ;  our  remove  shall  be 
With  speed  :  we'll  only  in  a  word  or  two 
Take  leave,  and  comfort  him. 

Sanaz.  'Twill  rather,  sir, 
Increase  his  sorrow,  that  you  know  his  shame  ; 
Your  grace  may  do  it  by  letter. 

Coz.   Who  sign'd  you 
A  patent  to  direct  us?  Wait  our  coming. 
In  the  garden. 

Giov.  All  will  out. 

Sanaz.  I  more  than  fear  it. 

[Exeunt  Giovanni  and  Sanazarra, 

Coz,  These  are  straa^  chimeras  to  us  :  what  to 
judge  oft 
Is  past  our  apprehension.     One  command 
Charomonte  to  attend  us.  [Exit  an  Attendant.'] 

Can  it  be 
That  Contarino  could  be  so  besotted 
As  to  admire  this  prodigy  !  or  her  father 
To  dote  upon  it !  Or  does  she  personate*, 
For  some  ends  unknown  to  us,  in  this  rude  beha 

viour. 
Which  in  the  scene  presented,  would  appear 
Ridiculous  and  impossible.     O,  you  are  welcome. 

Enter  Charomonte. 

We  now  acknowledge  the  much  wrong  we  did  you 
In  our  unjust  suspicion.     We  have  seen 
The  wonder,  sir,  your  daughter. 

Char.  And  have  found  her 
Such  as  I  did  report  her.     What  she  wanted 
In courtshipt,  was,  I  hope,  supplied  in  civil 
And  modest  entertainment. 

Coz.  Pray  you,  tell  us. 
And  truly,  we  command  you,  did  you  never 
Observe  she  was  given  to  drink  ? 

Char.  To  drink,  sir  ! 

Co«.  Yes  :  nay  more,  to  be  drunk  ! 

Char.  I  had  rather  see  her  buried. 

Coz.  Dare  you  trust  your  own  eyes,  if  you  find 
her  now 
More  than  distemper'd  ? 

Char.  I  will  pull  them  out,  sir,  ["please 

If  your  grace   can  make   this   good.     And  if  you 
To  grant  me  liberty,  as  she  is  I'll  fetch  her. 
And  in  a  moment. 

Coz.  Look  you  do,  and  fail  not, 
On  the  peril  of  your  head. 

Char.  Drunk  ! — She  disdains  it.  [Exit, 


■or  does  she  personate, 


For  some  ends  unknown  to  us? — This  rude  behaviour 

Within  the  scene  presented,  would  appear 

Ridiculous  and  impossible.]  So  the  old  co(>y<.  Mr.  M, 
Mason  reads, 

Or  does  she  personate, 

For  some  ends  unknown  to  vs,  this  rude  behaviour, 

Which,  in  the  scene  presented,  would,  &c.) 
And  I   have  continued  it,  although   the  old  readmg   makei 
very  good  sense.     To  personate  is  used  here  with  great  pro- 
priety, for — to  play  a  ticlitious  character. 

t What  she  wanted 

In  courtship,]  Courtship  is  used  here  for  that  grace  and 
elegance  of  behaviour  which  a  retired  gentleman  niiglu 
suppose  to  be  taught  and  practised  at  court. 
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Coz.  Such  contrarieties  were  never  read  of. 
Cliamoronte  is  no  fool  ;  nor  can  1  think 
His  confidence  built  on  sand.      We  are  abused, 
'lis  too  apparent. 

lie-enter  Charomonte  with  Lidia. 

Lid.  I  am  indisposed  sir  ; 
And  ihat  life  you  once  tender'd  much  endanger'd 
In  forcinsi-  me  from  my  chamber. 

Char.  Here  siie  is,  sir  ; 
Suddenly  sick,  I  grant ;  but,  sure,  not  drunk  j 
Speak  to  my  lord  the  duke. 

Lid.  All  is  discover'd.  [Kneels. 

Coz.  Is  this  your  only  daughter? 

Chtir.  And  my  heir,  sir  ; 
Nor  keep  I  any  woman  in  my  *  house 
(Unless  for  sordid  offices)  but  one 
I  do  maintain,  trimm'd  up  in  her  cast  habits. 
To  make  her  sport :  and  she,  indeed,  loves  wine, 
And  will  tr.ke  too  much  of  it :  and,  perhaps,  for 

mirth, 
She  was  presented  to  you. 

Coz.  It  shall  yield  ' 
No  sport  to  the  contrivers.     *Tis  too  plain  now. 
Her  presence  does  confirm  what  Contarino 
Deliver'd  of  her  ;  nor  can  sickness  dim 
The  splendour  of  her  beauties  ;  being-  herself,  then, 
She  must  exceed  his  praise. 

Lid.   Will  your  grace  hear  me? 
I'm  faint,  and  can  say  little. 

Coz  Here  are  accents 
Whose  every  syllable  is  musical ! 
Pray  you,  let  me  raise  you,  and  awhile  rest  here. 
False  Sanazarro,  treacherous  Giovanni! 
But  stand  we  talking! 

Char.  Here's  a  storm  soon  raised.  [swear 

Coz.  As  thou  art  our  subject,  Charomonte, 
To  act  what  we  command. 

Char.  That  is  an  oath 
I  long  since  took. 

Coz.  Then,  by  that  oath  we  charge  thee. 
Without  excuse,  denial,  or  delay, 
To  apprehend,  and  suddenly,  Sanazarro, 
And  our  ungrateful  nephew.     We  have  said  it. 
Do  it  without  reply,  or  we  pronounce  thee. 
Like  them,  a  traitor  to  us.     See  them  guarded 
In  several  lodginos,  and  forbid  access 
'i'o  all,  but  when  we  warrant.     Is  our  will 
Heard  sooner  than  obey'd? 

Ch(ir.  These  are  strange  turns  j 
But  1  must  not  dispute  them.  [Exit. 

Coz.  Be  severe  in't. 
O  my  abused  lenity  !   from  what  height 
Is  my  power  fall'n  ! 

Lid.  O  me  most  miserable  ! 
That,  being  innocent,  make   others  guilty. 
Most  gracious  prince 

Cos.   Pray  you  rise,  and  then  speak  to  me. 

*  A'or  keep  I  any  woman  in  my  house.  Coxtter  had 
dropt  a  word  at  tlie  press,  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  was  reduced 
to  "uess  what  it  niivht  be.  Ho  failed  as  tisii.il :  luckily  the 
mistake  was  of  no  further  consequence  than  to  show  with 
what  pertinacity  he  persi:>ted  in  nof-  consulting  tlie  old 
copies. 


Lid.  My  knees  shall  first  be  rooted  in  this    earth 
And,  Myrrha-like,  I'll  grow  up  to  a  tree, 
Dropping  perpetual  tearx  of  sorrow,  v.hich 
Harden'd  by  t!ie  rough  wind,  and  turn'd  to  amber. 
Unfortunate  virgins  like  myself  shall  wear; 
Before  I'll  make  petition  to  your  greatness. 
But  with  such  reverence,  my  hands  held  up  thus, 
As  I  would  do  to  heaven.     You  princes  are 
As  gods  on  earth  to  us,  and  to  be  sued  to 
With  such  humility,  as  his  deputies 
May  challenge  from  their  vassals. 

Coz,   Here's  that  form 
Of  language  I  expected;  pray  jou,  speak 
WHiat  is  vour  suit  ? 

Lid.  That  you  would  look  upon  me 
As  an  hiimlile  thing,  that  millions  of  degrees 
Is  placed  beneath  you  :   for  what  am  J,  dread  sir. 
Or  what  can  fall  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
That   may   be    worth   your   care,  mucTi  less    your 

tr.iuble? 
As  the  lowly  shrub  is  to  the  lofty  cedar, 
Or  a  molehill  to  Olympus,  if  compared, 
I  am  to  v<'U,  sir.     Or,  suppose  the  prince, 
(Which  cannot  find  belief  in  me),  foroettinsr 
'Jhe  greatness  of  his  birth  and  hopes,  hath  thrown 
An  eye  of  favour  on  me,  in  me  punish. 
That  am  the  cause,  the  rashness  of  his  youth. 
Shall  the  queen  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air, 
'I  he  eagle,  that  bears  thunder  on  her  wings. 
In  her  angry  moo<l  destmy  her  hopeful  young, 
J'or  suffering  a  wren  to  perch  too  near  them  ? 
Such  is  out*  disproportion. 

Cos.    With  what  fervour 
She  pleads  against  herseif ! 

Lid.    For  me,  poor  maid, 
I  know  the  prince  to  be  so  far  above  me, 
'I'hat  my  wishes  cannot  reach  him.     Yet  I  am 
So  much  his  creature,  that,  to  fix  him  in 
Your  wonted  grace  and  favour,  Til  abjure 
His  sight  for  ever,  and  betake  myself 
'Jo  a  religious  life  (where  in  my  prayers 
1  may  remember  him),  and  ne'er  see  man  more. 
But  my  ghostly  father.     Will  you  trust  ine,  sir? 
In  truth  I'll  keep  my  word  ;  or,  if  this  fail, 
A  little  more  of  fear  what  may  befal  him 
Will  stop  my  breath  for  ever. 

Coz.  Had  you  thus  argued  [Raises  her. 

As  vou  were  yourself,  and  brought  as  advocates 
Your  health  and  beauty,  to  make  way  for  you, 
No  crime  of  his  could  put  on  such  a  shape 
But  1  should  look  witli  the  eyes  of  mercy  on  it. 
What  would  I  give  to  see  this  diamond 
In  her  perfect  lustre,  as  she  was  before  [fort ; 

The  clouds  of  sickness  dimm'd  it !     Yet  take  com- 
And,  as  vou  would  obtain  remission  for 
His  treachery  to  me,  cheer  your  drooping  spirits, 
And  call  the  blood  again  into  your  cheeks. 
And  then  plead  for  him  ;  and  in  such  a  habit 
As  in  your  highest  hopes  you  would  put  pr^.^ .-,.,,..  ,^-  •  ^ 
If  we  were  to  receive  you  for  our  bi'ide. 

Lid.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

Coz.  And  that  best  will  be 
A  crown  of  all  felicity  to  me.  [Eieunt 
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SCENE  I. — Tne  same.  An  upper  Chamber  in  Charo- 
monte's  House. 

Eriter  Sanazariio. 
Sanaz.  'Tis  proved  in  me ;  tlie  curse  of  liuman 
frailty. 
Adding-  to  our  afflictions,  makes  us  know 
What's  good  ;  and  vet  our  violent  passions  force  us 
To  follow  what  is  ill.     Reason  assured  me 
It  was  not  safe  to  shave  a  lion's  skin  ; 
And  that  to  trifle  with  a  sovereign  was 
To  play  with  liiihtnino^:   vet  imperious  beauty, 
Treadinp;  upon  tlie  neck  of  understanding', 
Comj)eird  me  to  put  off  my  natural  shape 
Of  loyal  duty,  to  disguise  myself 
In  the  adulterate  and  cobweb  mask 
Of  disobedient  treachery.     Where  is  now 
]\Iy  borrow'd  greatness,  or  the  promised  lives 
Of  following  courtiers  echoing  my  will? 
In  a  moment  vanish'd  !  Power  that  stands  not  on 
Its  proper  base,  whicJj  is  peculiar  oniy 
'J"o  absolute  princes,  falls  or  rises  with 
Their  frown  or  favcur.  'l"he  great  duke,  my  master 
( V\  ho  almost  changed  me  to  his  other  self,) 
No  sooner  takes  his  beams  of  comfort  from  me, 
But  J,  as  one  unknown,  or  uriregarded, 
Unpdtied  suffer.     Wlio  makes  intercession 
To  his  mercy  for  rr>e,  now  ?  who  does  remember 
'ihe  service  I  have  done  Iiim  1  not  a  man  : 
And  such  as  spake  no  language  but.  My  lord 
The  favourite  of   i'uscany's  grand  duke, 
Deride  my  madness. — Ha  !  what  noise  of  horses  ? 

[^He  looks  back. 
A  goodly  troop  !    This  back  part  of  my  prison 
Allows  me  liberty  to  see  and  know  them. 
Contarino  ?  yes,  'tis  he,  and  Lodovico*  ; 
And  the  duchess  Fiorinda,  Urbin's  heir, 
A  princess  I  have  slighted  :  yet  I  wear 
Her  favours  :  and,  to  teach  me  what  I  am. 
She  whom  I  scorn'd  can  only  mediate  for  me. 
Tliis  way  she  makes,  yet  speak  to  her  I  dare  not ; 
And  how  to  make  suit  to  her  is  a  task 
Of  as  much  difficulty. — Yes,  thou  blessed  pledge 

'[Takes  ojff  the  ring. 
Of  her  affection,  aid  me  !  This  supplies 
The  want  of  pen  and  ink  ;  and  this,  of  paper. 

[Takes  a  ])une  of' glass. 
It  must  be  so  ;  and  I  in  mv  petition 
Concise  and  pithy. 


SCENE  II. —  The  Court  before  Charomonte's  House. 

Enter  Contarino  leading    in  Fjorinda,  Alphcnso, 
HippoLiTO,  HiEnoNiMo,  and  Calaminta. 

Fior.  'Tis  a  goodly  pile,  this. 
Hier.  But  betterf  by  the  owner. 


• Lodovico;]  i.e.  Lodovico  Hippolito. 

+  But  better  bt/  Ihe  owner.\  Mr.  M-  Mason  reads  fcc/ftr^d, 
which  spoils  the  climax  inltiKled  by  the  author  :  to  complete 
his  emendation,  he  should  have  read,  in  the  next  line,— Z/m/ 
moit  enriched,  &c.  States,  in  the  following  line,  are  states- 
men, men  of  power,  &c.,  a  sense  in  which  it  was  commonly 


Alph.  But  most  rich 
In  the  great  ^tates  it  covers. 

Fior.  Th*e  duke's  pleasure 
Commands  us  hither. 

Cout.   Which  was  laid  on  ua 
To  attend  vou  fo  it. 

Hip.  Signior  Charomonte, 
To  see  your  excellence  his  guest,  will  think 
Himself  most  happy. 

Fior.  Tie   my    shoe. — [The    -pane  falls   down^— 
Wliat's  that  ? 
A  pane  tlirown  from  the  window,  no  wind  stirring  I 

Calam.  And    at   your    feet    too    faU'n :  —  there's 
sometliing  writ  on't. 

Cont.  Some  courtier,  belike,  would  have  it  known 
He  wore  a  diamond. 

Calam.  Ha  !  it  is  directed 
To  the  princess  Fiorinda. 

Fior.  We  will  read  it.  [lisadi. 

He  whom  you  pleased  to  favour,  is  cast  down 
Past  hope  of  rising,  by  the  great  duke's  frown 
If,  by  your  gracious  means,  he  cannot  hove 
A  pardon; — and  that  got,  he  lires  your  slave. 
Of  men  the  most  distressed. 

Sanazarro. 
Of  me  the  most  beloved  ;  and  I  will  save  thee. 
Or  perish  with  thee.     Sure,  thy  fault  mu.st  be 
Of  some  prodigious  shape,  if  that  my  prayers 
And  humble  intercession  to  the  duke, 

Enter  Cozimo  a7id  Charomonte. 
Prevail  not  with  him.     Here  he  comes  ;  delay 
Shall  not  make  less  niy  benefit. 

Coz.  What  we  purpose 
Shall  know  no  change,  and  therefore  move  me  not. 
We  were  made  as  properties,  and  what  we  shall 
Determine  of  them  cannot  be  call'd  rigour, 
But  noble  jusiice.     When  they  j)roved  disloyal, 
They  were   cruel  to  themselves.     The  prince  that 

pardons 
The  first  affront  ofler'd  to  majesty. 
Invites  a  second,  rendering  that  power 
Subjects  should  treml)le  at,  contemptible 
Ingratitude  is  a  monster,  Carolo, 
To  be  strangled  in  the  birth,  not  to  be  cherish'd. 
IMadam,  you're  happily  met  with. 

Fior.  Sir,  I  am 
An  humble  suitor  to  you  ;  and  the  rather 
Am  confident  of  a  grant,  in  that  your  grace. 
When  1  made  choice  to  be  at  your  devotion, 
Vow'd  to  deny  me  nothing. 

Coz.   To  this  minute 
We  have  confirm 'd  it.     What's  your  boon? 

Fior.  It  is,  sir, 
'J'hat  you,  in  being  gracious  to  your  servant, 
'J'he  ne'er  sufficiently  praised  Sanazarro, 
That  now  under  your  heavy  uis])leasure  suffers. 
Would  be  good  unto  yourself.     His  services, 
So  many,  and  so  great  (your  storm  of  fury 
Calm'd  by  your  better  judgment),  must  inform  you 
Some  little  slip,  for  sure  it  is  no  more. 
From  his  loyal  duty,  with  your  justice  cannot 
Make  foul  his  fiiir  deservings.  Great  sir,  therefore. 
Look  backward  on  his  former  worth,  and  turning 
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Your  eye  from  his  ofFence,  what  'tis  1  know  uot, 
And,  1  am  confident,  you  will  i-eceive  him 
Once  more  into  your  favour. 

Cor.  You  say  well, 
You  are  ignorant  in  the  nature  of  his  fault  ; 
Which  when  you  understand,  as  we'll  instruct  you, 
Your  pity  will  appear  a  charity, 
It  being  conferr'd  on  an  unthankful  man, 
To  be  repented.     He's  a  traitor,  madam. 
To  you,  to  us,  to  gratitude ;  and  in  that 
All  crimes  are  comprehended. 

Fior.  If  his  offence 
Aim'd  at  me  only,  whatsoe'er  it  is, 
'Tis  freely  pardon 'd. 

Coz.  This  compassion  in  you 
Must  make  the  colour  of  his  guilt  more  ugly. 
The  honours  we  have  hourly  heap'd  upon  him, 
The  titles,  the  rewards,  to  the  envy  of 
'J'he  old  nobility,  as  the  common  people. 
We  now  fcrbear  to  touch  at,  and  will  only 
Insist   on    his  gross  wrongs   to  you.     You    were 

pleased, 
Forgetting  both  yourself  and  proper  greatness, 
To  favour  him,  nay,  to  court  him  to  embrace 
A  happiness,  which,  on  his  knees,  with  joy 
He  should  have  sued  for.     Who  repined  not  at 
The  grace  you  did  him  ]  yet,  in  recompense 
Of  your  large  bounties,  the  disloyal  wretch 
Makes  you  a  stale;  and,  what  he  might  be  by  you 
Scorn'd  and  derided,  gives  himself  up  wholly 
To  the  service  of  another.     If  you  can 
Bear  this  with  patience,  we  must  say  you  have  not 
The  bitterness  of  spleen,  or  ireful  passions 
Familiar  to  women.     Pause  upon  it. 
And  when  you  have  seriously  weigh'd  his  carriage, 
Move  us  again,  if  your  reason  will  allow  it. 
His  treachery  known  :  and  then,  if  you  continue 
An  advocate  for  him,  we,  perhaps,  because 
W^e  would  deny  you  nothing,  may  awake 
Our  sleeping  mercy.     Carolo  ! 

Char.  My  lord.  [^^'^i/  ta^'<  aside, 

Fior.  To  endure  a  rival  that  were  equal  to  me 
Cannot  but  speak  my  poverty  of  spirit ; 
But  an  inferior,  more ;  yet  true  love  must  not 
Know  or  degrees,  or  distances  :  Lidia  may  be 
As  far  above  me  in  her  form,  as  she 
Is  in  her  birth  beneath  me  ;  and  what  I 
In  Stinazarro  liked,  he  loves  in  her. 
But,  if  I  free  him  now,  the  benefit 
Being  done  so  timely,  and  confirming  too 
My  strength   and  power,  my  soul's  best  faculties 

being 
Bent  wholly  to  preserve  him,  must  supply  me 
With  all  I  am  defective  in,  and  bind  him 
My  creature  ever.     It  must  needs  be  so, 
Nor  will  I  give  it  o'er  tkus, 

Coz.  Does  our  nephew 
Bear  his  restraint  so  -constantly*,  as  you 
Deliver  it  to  us? 

Char.  In  my  judgment,  sir, 
He  suffers  more  for  his  offence  to  you, 
Than  in  his  fear  of  what  can  follow  it. 
For  he  is  so  collected,  and  prepared 
To  welcome  that  you  shall  determine  of  him, 
As  if  his  doubts  and  fears  were  equal  to  JUim. 


•  Co7..  Does  onr  nephew 

Bear  hi*  restraint  so  constantly,]  i.  c.  with  sivch  unshaken 
I  alienee,  such  iininoveHble  resulutiun,  6ic. 


And  sure  he's  not  acquainted  with  much  guilt, 
'Ihat  more  laments  the  telling  one  untruth. 
Under  your  pardon  still,  for  'twas  a  fault,  sir. 
Than  others,  that  pretend  to  conscience,  do 
TIk  ir  cryuig  secret  sins. 

Coz.  No  more  ;  this  gloss 
Defends  not  the  corruption  of  the  text; 
Urge  it  no  more. 

[Charomonte  and  the  others  taiK  asiat, 

Fior.  I  once  more  must  make  bold,  sir. 
To  trench  upon  your  patience.  1  have 
Consider'd  my  wrongs  duly  :  yet  that  cannot 
Divert  my  intercession  for  a  man 
Your  grace,  like  me,  once  favour'd.     I  am  still 
A  suppliant  to  you,  that  you  would  vouchsafe 
The  hearing  his  defence,  and  that  I  may, 
t    With  your  allowance,  see  and  comfort  him. 
Then,  having  heard  all  that  he  can  allege 
In  his  excuse,  for  being  false  to  you, 
Censure  him  as  you  please. 

Coz.   You  will  o'ercome  ; 
There's  no  contending  with  you.  Pray  you,  enjoy 
What  you  desire,  and  tell  him,  he  shall  have 
A  speedy  trial  ;  in  which  we'll  forbear 
To  sit  a  judge,  because  our  purpose  is 
To  rise  up  his  accuser. 

Fior.  All  increase 
Of  happiness  wait  on  Cozimo  ! 

l^Rieunt  Fiorinda  and  Calaminta 
Alph.  Was  it  no  more  1 

Char.  My  honour's  pawn'd  for  it. 

Cont.  I'll  second  you. 

Hip.  Since  it  is  for  the  service  and  the  safety 
Of  the  hopeful  prince,  fall  what  can  fall,  I'll  run 
The  desperate  hazard. 

Hier.  He's  no  friend  to  virtue 
That  does  decline  it. 

[_They  all  come  forvard  and  kneel, 

Coz.  Ha  !  what  et!*.^  you  for? 
Shall  v^e  be  ever  trou'oled  1  Do  not  tempt 
That  anger  may  consume  you. 

Char.  Let  it,  sir  : 
The  loss  is  less,  though  innocents  we  perish, 
Than  that  your  sister's  son  should  fall,  unheard. 
Under  your  fury.  Shall  we  fear  to  entreat 
That  grace  for  him,  that  are   your  faithful  servants 
Which  you  vouchsafe  the  count,  like  us  a  subject? 

Coz.  Did  not  we  vow,  till  sickness  had  forsook 
Thy  daughter  Lidia,  and  she  appear'd 
In  her  perfect  health  and  beauty  to  plead  for  him. 
We  were  deaf  to  all  persuasion  ? 

Char.  And  that  hope,  sir, 
Hath  wrought  a  miracle.  She  is  recover'd. 
And,  if  you  please  to  warrant  her,  will  bring 
The  penitent  prince  before  you. 

Coz.  To  enjoy 
Such  happiness,  what  would  we  not  dispense  with 

Alph.  Hip.  Hier.   We  all  kneel  for  the  prince. 

Cont.  Nor  can  it  stand 
With  your  mercy,  that  are  gracious  to  strangers, 
Jo  be  cruel  to  your  own. 

Coz.  But  art  thou  certain 
I  shall  behold  her  at  the  best  1 

Char.  If  ever 
She  was  handsome,  as  it  fits  not  me  to  say  to. 
She  is  now  much  better 'd. 

Coz.  Rise  ;  thou  art  but  dead 
If  this  prove  otherwise.     Lidia,  appear, 
And  feast  an  appetite  almost  pined  to  death 
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With  longing  expectation  to  behold 
Thy  excellencies  :  thou  as  beauty's  queen, 
Shalt  censure  the  detractors*.     Let  my  nephew- 
Be  led  in  triumph  under  her  command  ; 
We'll  have  it  so  ;  and  Sianazarro  tremble 
To  think  whom  he  hath  slander'd.     We'll  retire 
Ourselves  a  little,  and  prepare  to  meet 
A  blessing,  which  imagination  tells  us 
We  are  not  worthy  of:  and  then  come  forth, 
But  with  such  reverence,  as  if  I  were 
Myself  the  priest,  the  sacrifice  my  heart, 
To  offer  at  the  altar  of  that  goodness 
That  must  or  kill  or  save  me. 

Char.  Are  not  these 
Strange  gambols  in  the  duke? 

Alph.  Great  princes  have. 
Like  meaner  men,  their  weakness. 

Hip.  And  may  use  it 
W^ilhout  control  or  check. 

Coiit.  'Tis  fit  they  should  ; 
Their  privilege  were  less  else,  than  their  subjects'. 

Hier.   Let  them  have  their  humours  ;  there's  no 
crossing  them.  \_Eieunt. 


SCENE  IIL — A  state-room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Fiorinda,  Sanazarro,  and  Calaminta. 

Sanaz.  And  can  it  be,  your  bounties  should  fall 
down 
In  showers  on  mv  ingratitude,  or  the  wrongs 
Your  greatness  should  revenge,  teach  you  to  pity  ? 
What  retribution  can  I  make,  Avhat  service 
Pay  to  your  goodness,  that,  in  some  proportion. 
May  to  the  world  express  I  would  be  thankful  ? 
Since  my  engagements  are  so  great,  tliat  all 
My  best  endeavours  to  appear  your  creature 
Can  but  proclaim  my  wants,  and  what  1  owe 
To  your  magnificence. 

Fior.  All  debts  are  discharged 
In  this  acknowledgment  :  yet  since  you  please 
1  shall  impose  some  terms  of  satisfaction 
For  that  which  you  profess  yourself  obliged  for. 
They  shall  be  gentle  ones,  and  such  as  w  ill  not, 
I  hope,  aflSict  you. 

Sanaz.  Make  me  understand. 
Great  princess,  what  they  are,  and  my  obedience 
Shall,  with  all  cheerful  willingness,  subscribe 
To  what  you  shall  command, 

Fior.  1  will  bind  you  to 
Make  good  your  promise.     First,  I  then  enjoin  you 
To  love  a  lady,  that,  a  noble  way. 
Truly  affects  you,  and  that  you  would  take 
To  your  prolecti<m  and  tare  the  dukedom 
Of  IJrbin,  which  no  more  is  mine,  but  your's. 
And  that,  when  you  have  full  possession  of 
My  person  as  my  fortune,  you  would  use  me 
Not  as  a  princess,  but  instruct  me  in 
The  duties  of  an  humf)le  wife,  for  such, 
The  privilege  of  m}'  birth  no  more  reniember'd, 
I  will  be  to  you.     This  consented  to, 
All  injuries  forgotten,  on  your  lips 
I  thus  sign  your  quietus. 


-thou,  as  beauty's  queen, 


Shalt  censure  tlie  detractors.]  Censure,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  used  by  otir  old  writers  where  we  should  now 
use  judj^e,  and  with  the  same  latitude  of  meaning  through 
its  various  acceptations- 


Sanaz.  I  am  wretched, 
In  having  but  one  life  to  be  employ'd 
As  you  please  to  dispose  it.     And,  believe  it, 
If  it  be  not  already  forfeited 
To  the  fury  of  my  prime,  as  'tis  your  gift, 
With  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul  I'll  study, 
In  what  I  mav,  to  serve  you, 

Fior.  I  am  happy 

Entet  Giovanni  and  Lidia. 

In  this  assurance.     What 
Sweet  ladv's  this  ? 

Sanaz.  'Tis  Lidia,  madam,  she • 

Fior.  I  understand  you. 
Nay,  blush  not  ;  by  my  life,  she  is  a  rare  one  ; 
And.  if  I  were  your  judge,  I  would  not  blame  you 
To  like  and  love  her.     But,  sir,  you  are  mine  now ; 
And  T  presume  so  on  your  constancy. 
That  I  dare  not  be  jealous. 

Sanaz.  All  thoughts  of  her 
Are  in  your  goodness  buried. 

Lid.  Pray  you,  sir. 
Be  comforted  ;  your  innocence  should  not  know 
What  'tis  to  fear  ;  and  if  that  you  but  look  on 
The  guards  that  you  have  in  yourself,  you  cannot. 
The  duke's  your  uncle,  sir,  and  though  a  little 
Incensed  against  you,  when  he  sees  your  sorrow. 
He  must  be  reconciled.     What  rugged  Tartar, 
Or  cannibal,  though  bathed  in  human  gore. 
But,  looking  on  your  sweetness,  would  forget 
His  cruel  nature,  and  let  fall  his  weapon. 
Though  then  aim'd  at  your  throat; 

Giov.  O  Lidia, 
Of  maids  the  honour,  and  your  sex's  glory  ! 
It  is  not  fear  to  die,  but  to  lose  you. 
That  brings  this  fever  on  me.      1  will  now 
Discover  to  you,  th;it  which,  till  this  minute, 
I  durst  not  trust  the  air  with.     Ere  yuu  knew 
What  power  the  magic  of  your  beauty  had, 
I  was  enchanted  by  it,    liked,  and  loved  it, 
JNIy  fondness  still  increasing  with  my  j'ears ; 
And,  flatter'd  by  false  hopes,  I  did  attend 
Some  blessed  opportunity  to  move 
Ihe  duke  with  his  consent  to  make  you  mine: 
But  now,  such  is  my  star-cross'd  destiny. 
When  he  beholds  you  as  you  are,  he  cannot 
Deny  himself  the  happiness  to  enjoy  you. 
And  I  as  well  in  reason  may  entreat  him 
To  give  away  his  crown,  as  to  part  from 
A  jewel  of  more  value,  such  you  are. 
Yet,  howsoever,  when  you  are  his  duchess, 
And  I  am  turn'd  into  forgotten  dust, 
I'ray  you,  love  my  memory :  —  I  should  say  more, 
But  I'm  cut  off. 

Enter  Cozimo,  Ciiaromonte,  Contarino,  Hieronimo 
HirpoLno,  and  Ai  I'uosso. 

Sanaz.  The  duke  !   That  countenance,  once, 
W^hen  it  was  clothed  in  smiles,  show'd  like  an  anfgel's 
But,  now  'tis  folded  up  in  clouds  of  fury, 
'lis  terrible  to  took  on. 

Lid.  Sir. 

Coz.  A  while 
Silence  your  musical  tongue,  and  let  me  feast 
My  eyes  with  the  most  ravishing  object  that 
They  ever  gazed  on.     There's  no  miniature 
In  her  fair  lace,  but  is  a  copious  theme 
Which  would,  discoursed  at  large  of,  make  a  volume 
What  clear  arch'd  brows  !  what  sparkling  eyes  !  the 
lilies 
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[Act.  V 


Contending  with  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 

Who  shall  most  set  them  off.     What  ruby  lips  !— 

Or  unto  what  can  I  compare  her  neck, 

But  to  a  rock  of  crystal?  every  limb 

Proportion  d  to  love's  wish,  and  in  their  neatness 

Add  lustre,  to  the  riches  of  her  habit, 

Not  borrow  from  it. 

TAd.  You  are  pleased  to  show,  sir. 
The  fluency  of  your  language,  in  advancing 
A  subject  much  unworthy. 

Coz.  How  !  unworthy  ! 
By  all  the  vows  which  lovers  offer  at 
The  Cyprian  goddess'  altars,  eloquence 
Itself  presuming,  as  you  are,  to  speak  you. 
Would  be  struck  dumb! — And  what  have  you  de- 
served then  [Giovanni  and  Sanazmro  kneel. 
(Wretches,  you  kneel  too  late),   that  have  endea- 

vour'd 
To  spout  the  poison  of  your  black  detraction 
On  this  immaculate  whiteness  ?  was  it  malice 
To  her  perfections  1  or 

Fior.  Your  highness  promised 
A  gracious  hearing  to  the  count. 

Lid.  And  prince  too  ; 
Do  not  make  void  so  just  a  grant. 

Coz.  We  will  not: 
Yet,  since  their  accusation  must  be  urged, 
And  strongly,  ere  their  weak  defence  have  hearing, 
W^e  seat  you  here,  as  judges,  to  determine 
Of  your  gross  wrongs,  and  ours.    [Seats  the  Ladies 

in  the  chairs  of' state. ^  And  now,  remembering 
Whose  deputies  you  are,  be  neither  sway'd 
Or  with  particular  spleen,  or  foolish  pity. 
For  neither  can  become  you. 

Char.  There's  s'ome  hope  yet, 
Since  they  have  such  gentle  judges. 

Coz.  Rise,  and  stand  fordi,  then. 
And  hear,  with  horror  to  your  guilty  souls,       ["cess. 
What  we  will  prove  against  you.     Could  this  prin- 
Thou  enemy  to  thyself!  [To  Sanazarro.']  stoop  her 

high  flight 
Of  towering  greatness  to  invite  thy  lowness 
To  look  up  to  it,  and  with  nimble  wings 
Of  gratitude  couldst  thou  forbear  to  meet  it  1 
Were  her  favours  boundless  in  a  noble  way. 
And  warranted  by  our  allowance,  yet, 
In  thy  acceptation,  there  appear'd  no  sign 
Of  a  modest  thankfulness? 

Fior.  Pray  you  forbear 
To  press  th;it  further;  'tis  a  fault  we  have 
Already  iieard,  and  pardon'd. 

Coz.  We  will  then 
Pass  over  it,  and  briefly  touch  at  that 
Which  does  concern  ourself ;  in  which  both  being 
Equal  offenders,  what  we  shall  speak  points 
Indifferently  at  either.     How  we  raised  thee, 
Forgetful  Sanazarro  !  of  our  grace. 
To  a  full  possession  of  power  and  honours, 
It  being  too  well  known,  we'll  not  remember.     • 
And  what  thou  wtrt,  rash  youth,  in  expectation, 

[To  Giovanni, 
And  from  which  headlong  thou  hast  thrown  thyself, 
Not  Florence,  but  all  Tuscany  can  witness 
With  admiration.     To  assure  thy  hopes, 
We  did  keep  constant  to  a  widowed  bed, 
And  did  deny  ourself  those  lawful  pleasures 
Our  absolute  power  and  height  of  blood  allow'd  us  ; 
INlade  both,  the  keys  that  open'd  our  heart's  secrets, 
And  what  you  spake,  believed  as  oracles  : 
But  you,  in  recompense  of  this,  to  him 


That  gave  you  all,  to  whom  you  owed  your  being. 
With  treacherous  lies  endeavour'd  to  conceal 
This  jewel  from  our  knowledge,  which  ourself 
Could  only  lay  just  claim  to. 

Giov.  'Tis  most  true,  sir. 

Sanaz.  We  both  confess  a  guilty  cause. 

Coz.  J  ook  on  her.  ' 

Is  this  a  beauty  fit  to  be  embraced 
By  any  subject's  arms  ?  can  any  tire 
Become  that  forehead,  but  a  diadem  ? 
Or,  should  we  grant  your  being  false  to  us 
Could  be  excused,  your  treachery  to  her, 
In  seeking  to  deprive  her  of  that  greatness 
(Her  matchless  form  consider'd)  she  was  bom  to. 
Must  ne'er  find  pardon.     We  have  spoken,  ladies, 
Like  a  rough  orator,  that  brings  more  truth 
Than  rhetoric  to  make  good  his  accusation  ; 
And  now  expect  your  sentence. 

[The  Ladies  descend  from  the  state* 

Lid.  In  your  birth,  sir, 
You  were  mark'd  out  the  judge  of  life  and  death. 
And  we,  that  are  your  subjects,  to  attend, 
With  trembling  fear,  your  doom. 

Fior.  We  do  resign 
This  chair,  as  only  proper  to  yourself. 

Giov.  And  since  injustice  we  are  lost,  we  fly 
Unto  your  saving  mercy.  \^AU  kneeling, 

Sanaz.  Which  sets  off 
A  prince,  much  more  than  rigour. 

Char.  And  becomes  him, 
W^hen  'tis  express'd  to  such  as  fell  by  weakness. 
That  being  a  twin-born  brother  to  affection, 
Better  than  wreaths  of  conquest. 

Hier.  Hip.  Cont.  Alph.  We  all  speak 
Their  language,  mighty  six*. 

Coz.  You  know  our  temper. 
And  therefore  with  more  boldness  venture  on  it : 
And,  would  not  our  consent  to  your  demands 
Deprive  us  of  a  happiness  hereafter 
Ever  to  be  despaired  of,  we,  perhaps, 
Might  hearken  nearer  to  you  ;  and  could  wish 
With  some  qualification  or  excuse 
You  might  make  less  the  mountains  of  your  crimes^ 
And  so  invite  our  clemency  to  feast  with  you. 
But  you,  that  knew  with  what  impatiency 
Of  grief  we  parted  from  the  fair  Clarinda, 
Our  duchess  (let  her  memory  still  be  sacred  !), 
And  with  what  imprecations  on  ourself 
We  vow'd,  not  hoping  e'er  to  see  her  equal. 
Ne'er  to  make  trial  of  a  second  choice. 
If  nature  framed  not  one  that  did  excel  her. 
As  this  maid's  beauty  prompts  us  that  she  does : 
And  yet,  with  oaths  then  mix'd  with  tears,  upon 
Her  monument  we  swore  our  eye  should  never 
Again  be  tempted  ; — 'tis  true,  and  those  vows 
Are  registered  above,  something  here  tells  me. 
Carolo,  thou  heardst  us  swear. 

Char.  And  swear  so  deeply. 
That  if  all  women's  beauties  were  in  this, 
(As  she's  not  to  be  named  with  the  dead  duchess,) 
Nay  all  their  virtues  bound  up  in  one  story 
(Of  which  mine  is  scarce  an  epitome). 
If  you  should  take  her  as  a  wife,  the  weight 
Of  your  perjuries  would  sink  you.     If  1  durst, 
I  had  told  you  this  before. 

Coz.  'Tis  strong  truth.  Carolo  : 


•  The  ladies  descend  from  the  HaXc]  i.e.  from  llie  r.-tised 
platform  oii  wiiicli  tlie  chairs  were  placed.  See  The  Bond- 
man.  Act  f.,  sc.  iii. 
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And  yet,  what  was  necessity  in  us 
Cannot  free  them  from  treason. 

Char.  'Ihere's  your  error  ; 
The  prince,  in  care  to  have  vou  keep  your  vows 
Made  unto  heaven,  vouchsafed  to  love  my  daughter*. 

Lid.  He  told  me  so,  indeed,  sir. 

Fior.  And  the  count 
Averr'd  as  much  to  me, 

Coz.   Vou  all  conspire 
To  force  our  mercy  from  us. 

Char.  Which  given  up, 
To  aftertimes  preserves  you  unforsworn  : 
An  honour,  wljich  will  live  upon  your  tomb, 
When  )our  greatness  is  forgotten. 

Coz.  Though  we  knowf 
All  this  is  practice,  and  that  both  are  false; 
Such  reverence  we  will  pay  to  dead  Clarinda, 
And  to  our  serious  oaths,  that  we  are  pleased 
With  our  own  hand  to  blind  our  eyes,  and  not 
Know  what  we  understand.     Here,  Giovanni, 
We  pardon  thee ;  and  take  fron\  us,  in  this, 
More  than  our  dukedom  :  love  her.     As  1  part 
With  her,  all  thoughts  of  women  fly  fast  from  us ! 
Sanazarro,  we  forgive  you  :   in  your  service 
To  this  princess  merit  it.     Yet,  let  not  otliers 
That  are  in  trust  and  grace,  as  you  have  been, 
Bv  the  example  of  our  lenity 
Presume  upon  their  sovereign's  clemency. 

Enter  Calandiuno  and  Peironella. 

All.  Long  live  great  Cozimo  ! 

Cal.  Surto  the  duke  is 
In  the  giving  vein,  they  are  so  loud.     Come  on, 

spouse. — 
We  have  heard  all,  and  we  will  have  our  boon  too. 

Coz.  What  is  it? 

Cal.  That  your  grace,  in  remembrance  of 
My  share  in  a  dance,  and  that  I  play'd  yo'ir  part. 
When  you  should  have  drunk  hard,  would  get  this 

signior's  grant 
To  give  this  damsel  to  me  in  the  church, 
For  we  are  contracted.     In  it  you  shall  do 
Your  dukedom  pleasure. 

Coz.  How? 

Cal.  Why,  the  whole  race 
Of  such  as  can  act  naturally  fools'  parts, 
Are  quite  worn  out ;  and  they  that  do  survive, 
Do  only  zany  us:  and  we  will  bring  you. 


•  The  prince,  in  care  to  have  you  keep  your  vows 

Made  unto  heaven,  vouchsafed  to  love  my  daughter.] 
This  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  great  duke  is  more  deplor- 
able than  the  former.  I«  has  falsehood  and  improbability 
wrilten  on  its  face  :  the  duke  indeed  is  not  deceived  by  it  ; 
but  surely  the  author  showed  a  strange  want  of  judgment 
in  this  gratuitoui  degradation  of  three  of  his  most  estimable 
characters, 
t  Coz.  Though  %p«  hrtow 

All  this  iM  practice,]  i.  e.  artifice,  or  insidious  design.     So 
ia  Shakspeare : 

•*  Thii  act  persuades  me 

That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 

I<  practice  only."  King  Lear, 


If  we  die  not  without  issue,  of  botl   sexes, 
Such  chopping  mirth-makers,  as  sliall  preserve 
Perj>etual  cause  of  sport,  both  to  vour  grace 
And  your  posterity,  that  sad  niela.icholy 
8h;dl  ne'er  approacii  you. 

Coz.  We  aie  pleased  in  it, 
And  will  pay  her  portion.  [Comes  forwards 

May  the  passage  prove, 
OJ' what's  presented,  worthy  of  your  love 
And  favour,  as  was  aiind ;  and  ue  have  all 
That  can  in  compass  of  our  wishes  J  all.  [Exeunt* 


*  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  charini'd  with  the  manner  in 
which  this  play  is  written.  The  stjie  is  worthy  of  ihc  most 
polished  Jtage.  It  neither  desciiids  to  meanness,  norattect? 
a  blustering  magnificence,  but  preserves  an  e.isy  elevation 
and  a  mild  dignity;  and  attords  an  exctUf.iit  n.odil  for  the 
transaction  of  dramatic  business  between  persons  of  lii;;h 
rank  and  refined  education.  As  to  the  subject,  it  is,  in  itself, 
of  no  great  importance:  but  this  is  somewhat  compensated 
by  the  interest  which  ihe  princip  d  characters  take  in  it, 
and  the  connection  of  love  with  llie  views  of  state. — The 
scenes  between  (Jiovanni  and  Lidii  present  a  most  beauiiful 
picture  of  artless  attachment,  and  of  that  unreserved  inno- 
cence and  tender  simplicity  which  Massinger  describes  in  a 
manner  so  eminently  happy. 

ll  IS  to  be  wished  thai  this  were  all;  for  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  makes  him  more  th.ui  visually 
fearful  of  any  disturbance  of  his  feelings.  But  in  the  drama, 
as  in  life  itself,  something  will  ever  be  amiss.  The  very 
attractive  manner  in  which  the  ch.tracters  and  their  con- 
eerns  are  announced  is  made  to  change  as  the  plot  advances 
to  its  conclusion  ;  and  in  the  fouith  act  we  are  grieved  to 
see  them 

In  pejus  ruere,  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri. 

The  charm  of  Lidia  is  dissolved  by  the  substitution  of  Petro 
nella, —  a  contrivance  which  is  at  once  mean  and  clumsy, 
and  is  conceived  in  utter  detiance  of  the  general  character  of 
Cozimo.  The  only  way  of  removing  this  objection  was  to 
alter  Co/.iuto  himself,  together  with  the  delicacy  of  the  snb- 
j^Jl.  This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  an  unhappy 
consistency,  'ihe  duke  is  compelled  to  forego  his  usual 
dignity  and  sagacity.  He  loses  the  very  remembrance  of  his 
own  motives  of  action,  an<l  is  played  upon  by  those  who  are 
themselves  snnk  in  our  esteem. 

The  connection  of  the  plot  with  an  event  in  the  life  of 
Edgar  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Editor.  As  to  Cozimo, 
some  circumstances  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  first  grand 
dnke.  J'isa  an<l  Sienna  are  alluded  to  as  recent  acqiiisiiions; 
though  Contarino  is  too  complaisant  in  attributing  the  con 
quest  to  the  arms  of  his  master.  There  are  sotne  personal 
points  which  may  assist  this  conjecture.  Co/.imo  is  addressed 
in  a  submissive  manner,  and  seems  to  be  conscious  that  his 
resentment  is  feared  by  those  around  him  :  anrl  this  remindi 
us  of  the  man  who  coveted  the  title  of  King,  and  executed 
summary  justice  on  a  son  with  his  own  hand.  However, 
oiher  circumstances  rather  allude  to  a  peiiod  not  mitrh 
earlier  than  the  date  of  this  very  play;  vis.  some  attempt  at 
independence  by  the  Pisans,  which  Sanazarro  might  iiave 
checked  ;  and  some  benefit  derived  to  Florence  (though  not 
of  the  kind  here  mentioned;  from  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
But  why  a  nephew  was  called  in,  when  a  son  was  not 
wanting  to  either  of  the  Cosmos,  or  why  the  state  of  a  child- 
less widower  was  invented  for  the  great  duke,  is  not  so  easy 
to  gnesi  :  nor  is  it  woith  our  while.— The  dramatist  rejects 
or  invents  as  he  pleases;  and  what  he  chooses  to  adopt  may 
be  divided  between  distant  ages  or  countries.  The  incidents 
of  his  arbitrary  story  are  widely  dispersed,  like  the  limbi 
wantonly  scattered  by  Medea  ;  and,  if  ever  to  be  found, 
must  be  searched  for  in  places  remote  an<l  unexpected  : 
Disaipat  in  multit  invenienda  locis. 

Da.  Ireland. 
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The  Maid  of  Honour.] — This  "  Tragi-comedy"  does  not  appear,  under  the  present  title,  in  the  Office- 
book  of  Sir  H.  Herbert:  but  a  play  called  The  Honour  of  Women  was  entered  there  May  6th,  1628,  which 
Mr.  Malone  conjectures  to  be  the  piece  before  us.  He  speaks,  however,  with  some  hesitation  on  the  subject, 
as  a  play  of  IVlassinger's,  called  The  Spanish  Viceroy,  or  The  Honour  of  IFomen,  was  entered  at  Stationers' Hall, 
for  Humphrey  Mosely,  in  1653.  If  this  double  title  be  correct,  of  which  we  may  reasonably  entertain  a 
iloubt,  the  plays  cannot  be  the  same  ;  for  among  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  present,  no  such  character  as 
a  Spanish  viceroy  is  to  be  found.  Sicily,  indeed,  was  long  governed  by  viceroys  from  Spain  ;  but  Roberto 
is  here  styled  King,  and  constantly  acts  from  himself. 

Mr.  Malone  says,  that  The  Maid  of  Honour  was  printed  in  1631.  All  the  copies  which  I  have  seen  (fov 
there  is  but  one  edition)  are  dated  163l^,  which  was  probably  the  earliest  period  of  its  appearance  ;  as  we 
It-arn  from  the  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  it  by  Sir  Aston  Cockayne,  that  it  was  printed  after  The 
Emperor  of  the  East,  which  was  not  given  to  the  press  till  this  year. 

'I'his  play  was  always  a  favourite,  and,  indeed,  with  strict  justice  ;  for  it  has  a  thousand  claims  to  admira> 
tion  and  applause.  It  was  frequently  acted,  the  old  title-page  tells  us,  "  at  the  Phoenix  in  Drurie-lane, 
with  good  allowance,  by  the  Queen's  Majesties  servants."  An  attempt  was  made  some  years  since  to  revive 
it,  by  Mr.  Kemble,  but,  as  I  have  been  informed,  without  success. 


TO  MY  MOST  HONOURED  FRIENDS, 

SIR  FRANCIS  FOLJAMBE,  KNT.  k  BART., 


AND 


SIR  THOMAS  BLAND,  KNT. 

That  you  have  been,  and  continued  so  for  many  years,  since  you  vouchsafed  to  own  me,  patrons  to  me 
and  my  despised  studies,  I  cannot  but  with  all  humble  thankfulness  acknowledge  ;  and  living  as  you  have 
done,  inseparable  in  your  friendship  (notwithstanding  all  ditferences,  and  suits  in  law  arising  between  you*), 
1  held  it  as  impertinent  as  absurd,  in  the  presentment  of  my  service  in  this  kind,  to  divide  you.  A  free 
confession  of  a  debt  in  a  meaner  man,  is  the  amplest  satisfaction  to  his  superiors  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  that 
the  world  may  take  notice,  and  from  myself,  that  I  had  not  to  this  time  subsisted,  but  that  I  was  supported 
by  )  our  frequent  courtesies  and  favours.  When  your  more  serious  occasions  will  give  you  leave,  you  may 
please  to  peruse  this  trifle,  and  perad venture  find  something  in  it  that  may  appear  worthy  of  your  protection 
Receive  it,  1  beseech  you,  as  a  testimony  of  his  duty  who,  while  he  lives  resolves  to  be 

Truly  and  sincerely  devoted  to  your  service. 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


•  NotwitLttundinij  all  differenres,  and  suits  in  law  arising  between  youA    The  suits  in  law— between  these  true  frkndl 
fif  Massiii^«>r,  oiijiiiia  ed  iu  si  question  as  to  the  riglu  of  working;  some  coal  mines. — Gilchrist, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


Roberto,  king  of  Sicily. 

FEnoiNAND,  duke  of  Urbin. 

Kertoldo,  the  king's  iiaturnl  brother,  a  knight  o/*  Malta. 

GoN7.AGA,  a  knight  of  Malta,  general  to  the  duchess  of' 

Sienna. 
AsTiTTio,  a  counsellor  of  state. 
FuLOFNTio,  the  miiiio7i  o/* Roberto. 
Adorni,  ufollouer  of  C-amioWs  father. 
SiGNiOR  SvLLi,  a  foolish  self-lover. 
Antonio,    >     ,         •  i  i   •        ■      ,     , 
Gasharo.  }     *"*^  ^'^^  ^'"•*'  <^'iy-^red 
PiERio,  a  colonel  to  Gonzaga. 


RODERIGO,       T  X    •        .     /-t 

Jacomo,  ]  captains  to  Gonz?ign, 

Livio    '    *  captains  to  duke  Ferdinand. 

Father  Paulo,  a  priest,  Camioh\'s  confess<yr. 

Ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Urbin. 

A  bishop. 

A  page. 

Aurelia,  duchess  of  Sienna. 

Camiola,  the  Maid  of  Honour, 

Clarinda,  her  woman. 

Scout,  Soldiers,  Gaoler,  Attendants,  Servants^  S;e, 


SCENE,  partly  in  Sicily,  and  partly  in  the  Siennese. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Palermo.     A  State-room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Astutio  and  Adorni. 

Ador.  Good  day  to  your  lordship. 

Ast    Thanks,  Adorni. 

Ador.   INlay  I  presume  to  ask  if  the  ambassador 
Employ 'd  by  Ferdinand,  the  duke  of  Urbin, 
Hath  audience  this  morning  ? 

Enter  Fulgentio. 

Ast.  *Tis  uncertain  ; 
For,  though  a  counsellor  of  state,  I  am  not 
Of  the  cabinet  council :  but  here's  one,  if  he  please, 
That  may  resolve  you. 

Ador.  I  will  move  him. — Sir  ! 

Ful.  If  you've  a  suit,  shew  water*,  I  am  blind 
else. 

Ador.  A  suit ;  yet  of  a  nature  not  to  prove 
The  quarry  that  y©u  hawk  for  :  if  your  words 
Are  not  like  Indian  wares,  and  every  scruple 
To  be  weigh 'd  and  rated,  one  poor  syllable, 
Vouchsafed  in  answer  of  a  fair  demand. 
Cannot  deserve  a  fee. 

Ful.  It  seems  you  are  ignorant, 
I  neither  speak  nor  hold  my  peace  for  nothing  ; 
And  yet,  for  once,  I  care  not  if  1  answer 
One  single  question,  gratis. 

Ador.  I  much  tliank  you. 
Hath  the  ambassador  audience,  sir,  to-day  ? 

Ful.  Yes. 

/Idcr.  At  what  hour? 

Fid.  I  promised  not  so  much. 
A  syllable  you  begg'd,  my  charity  gave  it; 
Move  me  no  further.  [Exit. 

Ast.  This  you  wonder  at: 
With  me,  'tis  usual. 

Ador.  Pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he? 


•  Shew  water.]  i.  e.  to  clear  liis  sight. — Tliis  was  a  pro- 
vcibinl  perit)lira<is  for  bribe,  whicii  in  MH.«5in^cr'*  days 
(though  liappily  not  since  f)  was  found  to  be  the  only  colly- 
r;um  for  the  eyes  of  a  courtier. 


Ast.  A  gentleman,  yet  no  lord*.     He  bath  some 
drops 
Of  the  king's  blood  running  in  his  veins,  derived 
Some  ten  degrees  off.     His  revenue  lies 
In  a  narrow  compass,  fhe  king's  ear  ;  and  yields  him 
Every  hour  a  fruitful  harvest.     Men  may  talk 
Of  three  crops  in  a  year  in  the  Fortunate  Island?, 
Or  profit   made   by   wool ;    but,   while  there   are 

suitors, 
His  sheepshearing,  nav,  shaving  to  the  quick, 
Is  in  every  quarter  of  the  moon,  and  constant. 
In  the  time  of  trussing  a  point,  he  can  undo 
Or  make  a  man :  his  play  or  recreation 
Is  to  raise  this  up,  or  pull  down  that ;  and,  though 
He  nf«^er  yet  took  orders,  makes  more  bishops 
In  Sicily,  than  the  pope  himself. 

Enter  Bertoldo,  Gasparo,  Antonio,  ajid  a  Servant, 

Ador.  Most  strange  ! 

Ast.  The  presence  fills.     He  in  the  Malta  habit 
Is  the  natural  brother  of  the  king — a  by-blow. 

Ador.  I  understand  you. 

Gasp.  IMorrow  to  my  uncle. 

Ant.  And  my  late  guardian: — but  at  length  I 
have 
The  reins  in  my  own  hands. 

Ast.  Pray  you,  use  them  well, 
Or  you'll  too  late  repent  it. 

Bert.  With  this  jewel 
Presented  to  Camiola,  prepare,  [have 

This  night,  a  visit  for  me.  [Exit  Servant.]     I  shall 
Your  company,  gallants,  I  perceive,  if  that 
The  king  will  hear  of  war. 

Ant.  Sir,  I  have  horses 
Of  the  best  breed  in  Naples,  fitter  far 
To  break  a  rank  than  crack  a  lance  ;  and  are. 
In  their  career,  of  such  incredible  swiftness. 
They  outstrip  swallows. 

•  Ast.  A  gentleman,  pet  no  lord.)  Would  not  the  satire 
be  more  apparent,  if  the  .senttnce  were  reversed?  As  it 
stands  uow,  it  is  scarcely  intelligible. 
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Bert.  And  such  may  be  useful 
To  run  away  with,  slioukl  we  be  defeated  • 
You  are  well  provided,  signior. 

Ant.  Sir,  excuse  me  ; 
All  of  their  race,  by  instinct,  know  a  coward, 
And  scorn   the   burthen  :   they  come  on  like  light 

^  ning ; 
Founder'd  in  a  retreat. 

Bert.  By  no  means  back  them  ; 
Unless  you  know  your  courage  sympathize 
With  the  daring  of  your  horse. 
Ant.  I\Iy  lord,  this  is  bitter. 
Gasp    I  will  niise  me  a  company  of  foot; 
And,  when  at  push  of  pike  I  am  to  enter 
A  breach,  to  show  my  valour  1  have  bought*  me 
An  r.rmour  cannon-proof. 

Bert.   You  will  not  leap,  then, 
O'er  an  outwork,  in  your  shirt  ] 

Gusv.  1  do  not  like 
Activity  that  way. 

Bert.  \'ou  liad  rather  stand 
A  mark  to  try  their  muskets  on  ? 

Gasp.  If  I'do 
No  good,  I'll  do  no  hurt. 

Bert    'Tis  in  you,  signior, 
A  Christian  resolution,  and  becomes  you  • 
But  I  will  not  discourage  you. 

Ant.   You  iire,  sir, 
A  knight  of  Malta,  and,  as  I  have  heard, 
Have  served  against  the  Turk. 
Bert.   'Tis  true. 
Ant.  Pray  you,  show  us 
Tjje  difference  between  the  city  valour. 
And  service  in  the  field. 

Bert.  'I'is  somewhat  more 
Than  roaring  in  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Or  to  steal  d  constablef  from  a  sleeping  watch, 
Then  burn  their  halberds  ;  or,  safe  guarded  by 
Your  tenants'  sons,  to  carry  away  a  may-pole 
From  a  neighbour  village.     You  will  not  find  there. 
Your  masters  of  dependencies^  to  take  up 

to  show  my  valour,  I  have  bought  me] 


Coxett-r  and  M.  Mason  read,  1  have  brought  nie  :  ll»e  old 
coj>y  i*  snn'Iy  riglit. 

t  Or  to  sfeal  a  comUibU;  from  a  slt-eping  watch,]  For  this 
exprtssioii,  so  ixfiuiMtcly  hiiiiiorous,  the  modern  editors 
give  us. 

Or  to  steal  a  lan'horn/roma  sleeping  watch! 
It  is  seal  ctly  possible  to  mark  tliese  waulou  deviations  from 
Ibe  ori^iiiMl,  wiliout  some  deirrec  of  warmth.  By  no  pro- 
cess in  blundering  |L-oul(l  tanthorn  be  written  for  constable: 
the  editor*,  therefore,  nnist  have  gratuiloufly  taken  upon 
tliemselves  tlie  reformation  of  tlie  language.  Pity  for  the 
author  must  bo  mixed  with  our  indignation  at  their  per- 
verse temerity,  when  we  ihu?  tind  tiiem  banishing  his  mo-t 
Avitiy  expres.'ions  from  tlie  text,  under  the  bold  idea  of 
improving  it ! 

It  is  tlie  more  singular  that  they  should  do  this  in  the 
present  case,  as  the  same  thought,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
is  to  be  found  in  'J'Jie  Re.negado. 

♦ you  will  not  find  there 

Your  masters  of  dependencies,  &c.]  Masters  of  de- 
pendencies were  a  set  of  needy  bravoes,  who  undertook  lo 
ascertain  the  authentic  grounds  of  a  quarrel,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  settle  it  for  the  timorous  or  unskilful.  Thus  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher :— 

"  Your  high  offer, 

"  Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependencies. 

That,  by  compounding  «iirterences  'tween  others, 

Supply  their  own  necessities,  with  me 

Will  never  carry  it."  The  Elder  Brother. 

In  this  pumtilious  age,  all  matters  relative  to  duelling  were 
arranged,  in  set  treatises,  with  a  gravity  that,  in  a  business 
less  serious,  would  be  infinitely  ridiculous.  Troops  of  dis- 
banded  »oldiers,  or  rather  of  *uch  as  pretended  to  be  so, 


A  drunken  brawl,  or,  to  get  you  the  names 

Of  valiant  chevaliers,  fellows  that  will  be. 

For  a  cloak  with  thrice-died  velvet,  and  a  cast  suit, 

Kick'd  down  the  stairs.    A  knave  with  half  a  breech 

there. 
And  no  shirt  (being  a  thing  superfluous, 
And  woni  out  of  his  memory),  if  you  bear  not 
Yourselves   both  in,  and  upright,  with  a  provaa 

sword* 
Will  slash  your  scarlets  and  your  plush  a  new  way  \ 
Or  with  the  hilts  thunder  about  your  ears 
Such  music  as  will  make  your  worships  dance 
To  the  doleful  tune  of  Lac/ir^/mtet^ 

Gasp.  I  must  tell  you 
In  private,  as  you  are  my  princely  friend, 
I  do  not  like  such  fiddlers. 

Bert.  No  !  ihey  are  useful 
For  your  imitation  J  ;  I  remember  you, 
When  you  came  first  to  the  court,  and  talk'd  of 

nothing 
But  your  rents  and  your  entradas,  ever  chiming 
The  golden  bulls  in  your  pockets  ;  you  believed 
The  taking  of  the  wall  as  a  tribute  due  to 
Your  gaudy  clothes  ;  and  could  not  walk  at  mid- 

nigiit 
Without  a  causeless  quarrel,  as  if  men 
Of  coarser  outsides  were  in  duty  bound 
To  sulfer  your  affronts  :  but  when  you  had  been 
Cudgeird  well  twice  or  thrice,  and  from  the  doctrine§ 
Made  profitable  uses,  you  concluded 
The  sovereign  means  to  teach  irregular  heirs 
Civility,  with  conformity  of  manners, 
Were  two  or  three  sound  beatings. 

Ant.  I  confess 
They  did  much  good  upon  me. 

Gasp.  And  on  nie  : 
The  principles  that  they  read  were  sound. 

Bert.  You'll  find 
The  like  instructions  in  the  camp. 
Ast.  The  kinor ! 


took  up  the  "  noble  science  of  arms,"  and,  with  the  nse  of 
the  small  s%vord  (then  a  novelty),  taught  a  jargon  respecting 
the  various  modts  of  "  honourable  quarrelling,"  which, 
though  seemingly  calculated  lo  baffle  alike  the  patience  an(l 
the  understanding,  was  a  fashionable  object  of  study.  The 
dramatic  poets,  faithful  to  the  moial  end  of  their  high  art, 
combated  this  contagious  folly  with  the  united  powers  of 
wit  and  humour;  and,  after  a  long  anri  well  conducted 
struggle,  succeeded  in  rendering  it  as  contemptible  as  it  was 
odious,  and  finally  supressed  it. 

*  with  a  provant  sword,  &c.]  A 

provant  sword  is  a  plain,  unornamented  sword,  such  as 
soldiers  are  supplied  with  by  the  state.  Thus,  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  when  Master  Stephen  produces  his 
"  pure  Toledo,"  Bobadil  exclaims, 

"  This  a  Toledo?  pish! 

"  Nteph.  Why  do  you  pish? 

"  Bob.  A  Fleming,  by  heaven  !  I'll  buy  them  for  a  gnildci 

apiece,  an  I  would  have  a  thousand  of  them : a  pool 

provant  rapier ;   no  better." 

Properly  speaking,  provant  means  provisions:  thus 
Petillius,  in  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  ; 

"  All  my  conjpany 
Are  now  in  love ;   ne'er  think  of  meat,  nor  talk 
Of  what  provant  is." 
But  our  old  writers  extend  it  to  all  ihc  articles  which  make 
up  the  magazines  of  an  army. 

It  appears,  from  the  pointing  of  the  fomer  editors,  that 
they  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  their  aotbor  was 
saying. 

+  To  the  doleful  tune  o/Lachrymae.]  Sec  the  Picture. 

i  For  your  iiniialion  ;]  Thus  the  quarto:  Mr.  M.  Mason 
reads.  For  your  initiation;  an  alteration  as  void  of  mean- 
ing as  ot  harmony. 

^ and  from  the  dortrin* 

Made  profitable  uses,  &c,]    See  The  Emperor  vf  the  EomU 
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A  Jioiirish.  Enter  Wonv.nTO,  Fui.gentio,  Ambassador, 
and  Attenchtitts. 

Rob.  (Ascends  the  throne.)  We  sit  prepared  to  hear. 

Amh.  Your  majesty 
Hath  been  long  since  familiar,  I  doubt  not, 
With  the  desperate  fortunes  of  my  lord  ;  and  pity 
Of  the  much  that  your  conft^derate  hath  suffer'd. 
You  bein<;^  his  last  refuge,  may  persuade  you 
Not  alone  to  compassionate,  but  to  lend 
Your  royal  aids  to  stay  him  in  his  fall 
To  certain  ruin.     He,  too  late,  is  conscious. 
That  his  ambition  to  encroach  upon 
His  neighbour's  territories,  with  the  danger  of 
His  liberty,  nay,  his  life,  hatli  brought  in  question 
His  own  inheritance  :  but  youth,  and  heat 
Of  blood,  iti  your  interpretation,  may 
lioth  plead  and  mt-diate  for  him.     I  must  grant  it 
An  error  in  him,  being  denied  the  favours 
Of  the  fair  princess  of  Sienna  (though 
He  sought  her  in  a  noble  way),  to  endeavour 
'i"o  force  affection  by  surprisal  of 
Her  principal  seat,  Sienna. 

Rob.  Wliich  now  proves 
The  seat  of  his  captivity,  not  triumph  : 
Heaven  is  still  just. 

Amb.  And  yet  that  justice  is 
To  be  with  mercy  temper'd,  which  heaven's  deputies 
Stand  bound  to  minister.     'Jhe  injured  duchess, 
By  reason  taught,  as  nature,  could  not,  with 
The  reparation  of  !ier  wrongs,  but  aim  at 
A  brave  revenge  ;  and  my  lord  feels,  too  late, 
That  innocence  will  find  friends.  The  great  Gonzaga, 
The  honour  of  his  order  (I  must  praise 
Virtue,  though  in  an  enemy),  he  wliose  fights 
And  conquests  hold  one  number,  rallying  up 
Her  scatter'd  troops,  before  we  could  get  lime 
To  victual  or  to  man  the  conquer 'd  city, 
Sat  down  before  it ;  and,  ]tresuming  that 
'Tis  not  to  be  relieved,  admits  no  parley, 
Our  flags  of  truce  hung  out  in  vain  :  nor  will  he 
Lend  an  ear  to  composition,  but  exacts. 
With  the  rendering  up  the  town,  the  goods  and  lives 
Of  all  within  the  walls,  and  of  all  sexes, 
To  be  at  his  discretion. 

Rob.   Since  injustice 
In  your  duke  meets  this  correction,  can  you  press  us. 
With  any  seeming  argument  of  reason. 
In  foolish  pity  to  decline*  his  dangers, 
To  draw  them  on  ourself  ?     Shall  we  not  be 
Warn'd  by  his  harms  ?     The  league  proclaim'd.  be- 
tween us 
Bound  neither  of  us  furtlier  than  to  aid 
Each  other,  if  by  foreign  force  invaded  ; 
And  so  far  in  my  lionour  I  was  tied. 
But  since,  without  our  counsel,  or  allowance, 
He  hath  ta'en  arms;  with  his  good  leave,  he  must 
Excuse  us  if  we  steer  not  on  a  rock 
We  see,  and  may  avoid.     Let  other  monarchs 
Contend  to  be  made  glorious  by  proud  war, 


•  Jnfoofish  pity  to  derline  his  dangers. 

To  draw  them  on  ourtclf  /]  To  decline,  here  means  to 
divert  t'lom  tlieir  course;  iit  whicli  sense  it  is  Irequenlly 
met  witli  in  our  old  poets.     Tims  Jonson  : 

*' %vho  declining 

Tlieir  way,  not  able,  for  the  throng,  to  follow, 
Sli|>t  down  the  Geiaonics."  Sejanus. 

Again,  in  his  Foreat  : 

"  This  make!",  that  wisely  yon  A'cline  yonr  life 
Far  from  the  maze  of  cu^itom,  errour,  strife." 


And.  with  the  blood  of  their  poor  subjects,  purchase 

Increase  of  empire,  and  augment  their  cares 

In  keeping  that  wliich  was  by  wrongs  extorted,  % 

Gilding  unjust  invasions  with  the  trim 

Of  glorious  conquests  ;  we,  that  would  be  known 

The  lather  of  our  people,  in  our  study 

And  vigilance  for  their  safety,  must  not  change 

Their  ]iloughshares   into   swords,   and    force    them 

from 
The  secure  shade  of  their  own  vines,  to  be 
Scorched  with  the  flames  of  war;  or,  for  our  sport, 
Expose  their  lives  to  ruin. 

Amb.   Will  you,  then. 
In  his  extremity,  forsake  your  friend  ? 

Rob.  No  ;  but  preserve  ourself. 

Bert.  Cannot  the  beams 
Of  honour  thaw  your  icy  fears'? 

Rob.   Who's  that? 

Bert.  A  kind  of  brother,  sir,  howe'eryour  subject  ^ 
Your  father's  son,  and  one  who  blushes  that 
You  are  not  heir  to  his  brave  spirit  and  vigour. 
As  to  his  kingdom. 

Hob.  How's  this  ! 

Bert.  Sir,  to  be 
His  living  chronicle,  and  to  speak  his  praise, 
Cannot  deserve  your  anger. 

Rob.  Where's  your  warrant 
For  this  presumption? 

Bert.  Here,  sir,  in  my  heart : 
Let  sycophants,  that  feed  upon  your  favours, 
Style  coldness  in  you  caution,  and  prefer 
Your  ease  before  your  honour  ;  and  conclude, 
To  eat  and  sleep  supinely  is  the  end 
Of  human  blessings:   I  must  tell  you,  sir, 
Virtue,  if  not  in  action,  is  a  vice  ; 
And,  when  we  move  not  forward,  we  go  backward*  : 
Nor  is  this  peace,  the  nurse  of  drones  and  cowards, 
Our  health,  but  a  disease. 

Gnsp.  Well  urged,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Perfect  what  is  so  well  begun. 

Amb.  And  bind 
My  lord  your  servant. 

Rob.  Hair-bri.in'd  fool  !  what  reason 
Canst  thou  infer,  to  make  this  good? 

Bert.  A  thousand. 
Not  to  be  contradicted.     But  consider 
Where  your  command  liesf  :  'tis  not,  in  France, 

■  /  must  tell  you,  s>r, 


Virtue,  if  not  in  action,  is  a  vice  ,- 
And  xvhc.n  we  move  not  forward,  tee  go  backward :}  Thij 
is  a  beautilul  iinprovenitiit  on  Hor<ice: 

Paulum  ftepultce  distat  inertice 
Celata  virtus. 
It  is,  however,  surpassed  by  the  spirited  apostrophe  of  Jon- 
son to  himself: 

"  Where  dost  thou  careless  lie 
Biiiied  in  ease  and  sloth  ( 
Knowledge,  that  sleeps,  doth  die  ; 
And  I  his  security, 

it  is  the  comiiion  moth 
That  eats  on  wit  and  aits,  and  so  destroys  thom  both. 

Vnderwonils. 
The  la.«t  line  of  the  text  alludes  to  the  Latin  adage :  Non 
progredi  est  reyredi. 

T  But  consider 

Where  your  command  lies:  Ac. I  Ijaviej,  I  tliink,  says, 
that  here  is  an  allusion  to  the  affairs  of  this  country  under 
James. 

However  that  may  be,  it  i»,  at  least,  certain  that  the 
author,  in  tliis  animated  description,  was  thinking  oi  Ent- 
lan<l  only.  He  could  scarcely  be  so  ignor.mi  of  the  natural 
history  (»f  Sicily  as  not  to  know  how  liltU-  of  his  description 
applied  to  ihit  island  ;  while  every  word  of  it  was  perieclly 
applicable  to  this. 
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Spain,  Germany,  Portugal,  but  in  Sicily  ; 

An  island,  sir.     Here  are  no  mines  of  geld 

Or  silver  to  enrich  you  ;  no  worm  spins 

Silk  in  her  womb,  to  make  distinction 

Between  you  and  a  peasant  in  your  habits  ; 

No  fish  lives  near  our  shores,  whose  blood  can  die 

Scarlet  or  purple  ;  all  that  we  possess. 

With  beasts  we  have  in  common  :  nature  did 

Design  us  to  be  warriors,  and  to  break  through 

Our  ring,  the  sea,  by  which  we  are  environed  ; 

And  we  by  force  must  fetch  in  what  is  wanting 

Or  precious  to  us.     Add  to  this,  we  are 

A  populous  nation,  and  increase  so  fast, 

That,  if  we  by  our  providence  are  not  sent 

Abroad  in  colonies,  or  fall  by  the  sword. 

Not  Sicily,  though  now  it  were  more  fruitful 

That  when  'twas  styled  the  gran-ary  of  great  Rome, 

Can  yield  our  numerous  fry  biead  :  we  must  starve, 

Or  eat  up  one  another. 

Ador.    J'he  king  hears 
With  much  attention. 

Ast.  And  seems  moved  with  what 
Bertoldo  hath  delivered. 

Bert.   May  you  live  long,  sir, 
The  king  of  peace,  so  you  deny  not  us 
'I'lie  glory  of  the  war  ;  let  not  our  nerves 
Slirink  up  with  sloth,  nor,  for  want  of  employment, 
Make  younger  brothers  thieves  :  it  is  their  swords, 

sir, 
Must  .-^ow  and  reap  their  harvest.     If  examples 
May  move  you  more  than  arguments,  look  on  Eng- 
land, 
The  empress  of  the  European  isles. 
And  unto  whom  alone  ours  yields  precedence: 
When  did  she  flourish  so,  as  when  she  was 
The  mistress  of  the  ocean,  her  navies    * 
Putting  a  girdle  round  about  the  world  ; 
When  the  Iberian  quaked,  her  worthies  named  ; 
And  the  fair  flower-de-luce  grew  pale,  set  by 
'J  he  red  rose  and  the  white?     Let  not  our  armour 
Hung  up,  or  our  unrigg'd  armada,  make  us 
Ridiculous  to  the  late  poor  snakes  our  neighbours, 
Warm'd  in  our  bosoms,  and  to  whom  again 
We  may  be  terrible ;  while  we  spend  our  hours 
Without  variety,  confined  to  drink, 
Dice,  cards,  or  whores.  Rouse  us,  sir,  from  the  sleep 
Of  idleness,  and  redeem  our  mortgaged  honours. 
Your  birth,  and  justly,  claims  my  father's  kingdom; 
Rut  his  heroic  mind  descends  to  me  : 
I  will  confirm  so  much. 

Ador.  In  his  looks  he  seems 
To  break  ope  Janus*  temple. 

Ast.  How  these  younglings 
Take  fire  from  iiim  ! 

Ador.  It  works  an  alteration 
Upon  the  kinj^. 

Ant.  I  can  forbear  no  longer: 
War,  war,  my  sovereign  ! 
Ful.  The  king  appears 
Resolved,  and  does  prepare  to  speak. 

Rob.  'i'hink  not 
Our  counsel's  built  upon  so  weak  a  base. 
As  to  be  overturn'd,  or  shaken,  with 
IViiipestuous  winds  of  words.     As  I,  my  lord, 
Before  resolved  you,  I  will  not  engage 
My  person  in  this  quarrel  ;  neither  press 
IMy  subjects  to  maintain  it :  yet,  to  show 
l\Iy  rule  is  gentle,  and  that  I  have  feeling       [weary 
O'  your  master's  sufterings,  since   these   gallants. 


Of  the  happiness  of  peace,  desire  to  taste 
The  bitter  sweets  of  war,  we  do  consent 
i'hat,  as  adventurers  and  volunteers. 
No  way  compell'd  by  us,  they  may  make  trial 
Of  their  boasted  valours. 

Bert.  We  desire  no  more. 

Rob.  'Tis  well  j  and,  but  my  grant  m  this,  expect 
not 
Assistance  from  me.     Govern  as  you  please 
The  province  you  make  choice  of;  for  I  vow 
By  all  things  sacred,  if  that  thou  miscarry 
In  this  rash  undertaking,  I  will  hear  it 
No  otherwise  than  as  a  sad  disaster. 
Fallen  on  a  stranger  ;  nor  will  1  esteem 
That  man  my  subject,  who,  in  thy  extremes, 
In  purse  or  person  aids  thee.     Take  your  fortune  ; 
You  know  me  ;  I  have  said  it.     So,  my  lord. 
You  have  my  absolute*  answer. 

Amb.  My  prince  pays 
In  me  his  duty. 

Rob.  Follow  me,  Fulgentio. 
And  you,  Astutio. 

\^Flourish.    Exeunt  Roberto,  Fulgentio,  AstutiOf 
and  Attendants. 

Gasp.  What  a  frown  he  threw. 
At  his  departure,  on  you  ! 

Bert.  Let  him  keep 
His  smiles  for  his  state  catamite,  I  care  not. 

Ant.  Shall  we  aboard  to-ni-^ht  1 

Amb.  Your  speed,  my  lord. 
Doubles  the  benefit. 

Bert.  1  have  a  business 
Requires  dispatch  ;  some  two  hours  hence  I'll  meet 
you.  l^E.ieunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.   A  Room  in  Caraiola's  House. 

Enter  Signior  Sylli,  walking  fantastically ,  followed  by 
Camiola  and  Clauinda. 

Cam.  Nay,  signior,  this  is  too  much  ceremony 
In  my  own  house. 

Syl.  What's  gracious  abroad, 
Must  be  in  private  practised. 

Clar.  For  your  mirth's  sake 
Let  him  alone  ;  he  has  been  all  this  morning 
In  practice  with  a  peruked  gentleman-usher. 
To  teach  )iim  his  true  amble  and  his  postures, 

[S'(///i  walking  by,  and  practisi>ig  his  postures 
When  he  walks  before  a  lady. 

Syl.  You  may,  madam. 
Perhaps,  believe  that  I  in  this  use  art. 
To  make  you  dote  upon  me,  by  exposing 
My  more  than  most  rare  features  to  your  view  ; 
But  I,  as  I  have  ever  done,  deal  simply  ; 
A  mark  of  sweet  simplicity,  ever  noted 
In  the  family  of  the  Syllis.    'J  herefore,  lady. 
Look  not  with  too  much  contemplation  on  me ; 
If  you  do,  you  are  in  the  suds. 

Cam.  You  are  no  barber  1  [drawn 

Syl.  Fie,  no !    not   I  ;   but  my  good   parts   havb 
More  loving  hearts  out  of  fair  ladies'  bellies. 
Than  the  whole  trade  have  done  teeth. 

Cum.  Is't  possible  ? 

* So,  my  lord. 

You  have  my  absoliUe  answer.}  'Jims  ihe  quarto  :  Coxefei 
and  iMr.  iM.  Mason,  very  correctly  as  well  a.«  njctrically, 
read.  You  have  my  whole  answer  !  How  little  ba«  Lilliertu 
been  seen  of  Massin^ei! 
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SyL  Yes,  and  they  live  too ;  marry,  much  con- 
tlolin;^ 
Tlie  scorn  of  their  Narcissus,  as  ihey  call  me 
Because  I  love  mvself" 

Cam.   Without  a  rival, 
U  hat  philters  or  love  ])Ow(lers  do  you  use, 
To  force  aflection  1   I  see  nothinj^  in 
Your  person  hut  1  dare  look  on,  yet  keep 
My  own  |)oor  heart  still. 

Sijl.   \ Ou  are  warn'd — he  arm'd  ; 
And  do  not  lose  the  hope  of  such  a  hushand. 
In  heinj^  too  soon  enamour *d. 

Clar.    Hold  in  your  head, 
Or  \ou  must  have  a  martingal, 

Sul.  I  have  sworn 
Never  to  take  a  wife,  hut  such  a  one, 

0  may  your  ladyship  prove  so  strong?  as  can 
Hold  out  a  month  against  me. 

Cam.   Never  fear  it ; 
Though  your  hest  taking  part,   your  wealth,  were 
irehled, 

1  would  not  woo  you.     But  since  in  your  pity 
You  please  to  give  me  caution,  tell  me  what 
'Jemptarions  1  must  fly  from. 

Syl-    J  he  first  is, 
That  vou  never  hear  me  sing,  for  I'm  a  syren  : 
If  you  ohserve,  when  I  warble,  the  dogs  howl, 
As  ravish'd  with  my  ditties  ;  and  you  will 
Run  mad  to  hear  me. 

Cam    I  will  sto[)  my  ears. 
And  keep  my  little  wits. 

Sul.  Next,  when  I  dance, 
And  come  aloft  thus,  cast  not  a  sheep's  eye 
Upon  the  quivering  of  my  calf. 

Cam.   Proceed,  sir.  [not 

Sul    Hut  on  no  terms,  for  'tis  a  main  point,  dream 
O'  th'  strength   of  my  back,  though  it  will  bear  a 

burthen 
With  any  porter. 

Cam.  I  mean  not  to  ride  vou. 

Syl.   Nor  I  your  little  ladyship,  till  you  have 
Perform 'd  the  covenants,     he  not  taken  with 
IMy  pretty  spider-fingers,  nor  my  eyes, 
That  twinkle  on  both  sides. 

Cam.  Was  there  ever  such 
A  piece  of  motley  heard  of!         [A  lawcl^ing  uithin. 
Who's  that?  [Exit  Clarinda.]   You  may  spare 
The  catalogue  of  my  dangers. 

Syl.  No,  good  madam  ; 
I  have  not  told  you  half. 

Cam.  Enough,  good  signior; 
If  1  eat  more  of  such  sweetmeats,  I  shall  surfeit. 

Re-enter  Ci.arinda. 

Whois't? 

Clar.  The  brother  of  the  king. 

Syl.  Nay  start  not. 
The  brother  of  the  king  !  is  he  no  more? 
Were  it  the  king  himself,  I'd  give  him  leave 
To  speak  his  mind  to  you,  for  I  am  not  jealous; 
And,  to  assure  your  ladyship  of  so  much, 
I'll  usher  him  in,  and  that  done — hide  mvself. 

[Exit. 

Cam.  Camiola,  if  ever,  now  be  constant : 
This  is,  indeed,  a  suitor,  whose  sweet  presence 
Courtship,  and  loving  language,  would   have  stag- 
gered 
The  chaste  Penelope ;  and  to  increase 
The  wonder,  did  not  modesty  forbid  it, 
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I  should  ask  that  from  him  he  sues  to  me  for: 

And  yet  my  reason,  like  a  tyrant,  tells  me 
I  must  nor  give  nor  take  it*. 

Tie-enter  Sylli  icith  Behtoldo. 

Syl.  I  must  tell  you. 
You  lose  your  labour.     * Tis  enough  to  prove  it, 
Signior  Sylli  came  before  you;  and  yon  know, 
First   come    first   served ;  yet   you  shall   have   my 

countenance, 
To  parley  with  her,  and  I'll  take  special  care 
'J'hat  none  shall  interrupt  you. 
Bert.   Your  are  courteous. 
Syl.  CoTne,  wench,  wilt  thou  hear  wisdom  ? 
Clitr.   Yes,  from  you,  sir.         [They  converse  aside, 
Bert.  If   forcing  this   sweet    favour    from  your 
lips,  [Kiises  her. 

Fair  madam,  argue  me  of  too  much  boldness. 
When  you  are  pleased  to  understand  I  take 
A  parting  kiss,  if  not  excuse,  at  least 
'Twdl  (jualify  the  offence. 

Cam.  A  parting  kiss,  sir  ! 
What  nation,  envious  of  the  happiness 
Which  Sicily  enjoys  in  your  sweet  presence. 
Can  buy  you  from  her  ?  or  what  climate  yield 
Pleasures  transcending  those  which  you  enjoy  here^ 
Being  both  beloved  and  honour'd  ;  the  north-star 
And  guider  of  all  hearts  ;  and,  to  sum  up 
Your  full  account  of  happiness  in  a  word. 
The  brother  of  the  king  ? 

Bert.  Do  you,  alone. 
And  with  an  unexampled  cruelty, 
Enforce  my  absence,  and  deprive  me  of 
Those  blessings  which  you,  with  a  polish'd  phrase. 
Seem  to  insinuate  that  1  do  possess. 
And  yet  tax  me  as  being  guilty  of 
My  wilful  exile  ?    What  are  titles  to  me, 
Or  popular  suffrage,  or  my  nearness  to 
The  king  in  blood,  or  fruitful  Sicily, 
i  hough  it  confess'd  no  sovereign  but  myself. 
When  you,  that  are  the  essence  of  my  being, 
The  anchor  of  my  hopes,  the  real  substance 
Of  my  felicity,  in  your  disdain 
Turn  all  to  fading  and  deceiving  shadows  ? 
Cam.  You  tax  me  without  cause. 
Bert.  You  must  confess  it. 
But  answer  love  with  love,  and  seal  the  contract 
In  the  uniting  of  our  souls,  how  gladly 
(Though  now  I  were  in  action,  and  assured. 
Following  my  fortune,  that  plumed  Victory 
Would  make  her  glorious  stand  upon  my  tent) 
Would  1  put  oft"  my  armour,  in  my  heat 
Of  conquest,  and,  like  Antony,  pursue 
JMy  Cleopatra'   W^ill  you  yet  look  on  me 
With  an  eye  of  favour  ? 

Cam.  'J'ruth  bear  witness  for  me. 
That,  in  the  judgment  of  my  soul,  you  are 
A  man  so  absolute,  and  circular 
In  all  those  wish'd-for  rarities  that  may  take 
A  virgin  captive,  that,  though  at  this  instant 
All  sceptr'd  monarchs  of  our  western  world 
W^ere  rivals  witii  you,  and  Camiola  worthy 
Of  such  a  competition,  you  alone 
Should  wear  the  garland.  , 


*  /  must  nor  give  nor  talte  it.]  This  niode  of  expression 
which  is  very  frequent  in  Massinger,  is  almost  as  Irecjuently 
changed  by  Mr.  M,  Mason  into  J  mttst  not  yit>*,  &c. 
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Beit.  If  so,  what  diverts 
Your  favour  from  me? 

Cam.   No  mulct  in  yourself, 
Or  in  your  y)erson,  mind,  or  fortune. 

Beri   Whattlien?  [sir. 

Cam.  The  consciousness  of  mine  own  wants  :  alas ! 
We  are  not  parallels  ;  but.  like  lines  diviiled  *, 
Can  ne'er  meet  in  one  centre.     Your  birth,  sir, 
Without  addition,  were  an  ample  dowry 
For  one  of  fairer  fortunes ;  and  this  shape, 
Were  you  ignoble,  far  above  all  value: 
To  this  so  clear  a  mind,  so  furnish'd  with 
Harmonious  faculties  moulded  from  heaven, 
That  though  you  were  Thersites  in  your  features. 
Of  no  descent,  and  Irus  in  your  fortunes, 
Ulysses-like  you'd  force  all  eyes  and  ears 
To  love,  but  seen  ;  and,  when  heard,  wonder  at 
Your  matchless  stOTy  :  but  all  these  bound  up 
Together  in  one  volume! — give  me  leave. 
With  admiration  to  look  upon  them  ; 
But  not  presume,  in  my  own  flattering  hopes, 
I  may  or  can  enjoy  them. 

Bert.  How  you  ruin 
What  you  would  seem  to  build  up  !  I  know  no 
Disparity  between  us  ;  you're  an  heir 
Sprung  from  a  noble  family  ;  fair,  rich,  young, 
And  every  way  my  equal. 

Cam.  Sir,  excuse  me  ; 
One  aerie  with  proportion  ne'er  discloses 
The  eagle  and  the  wrenf : — tissue  and  frieze 

alas,  sir  ! 


We  are  not  p:irallels;  bat.  like  line*  divided. 
Can  ne'er  riwet  in  one  centre.]   'J'bis  seems   badly  ex- 
pressed.    Paralltls  are  the  tmly  lines  that  CHniiot  meet  in  a 
centre;  for  all   lines  divided  with  any  angle  towards  each 
other,    must    meet    somewhere,    if    continued    botlj    ways. 

COXKTER. 

By  li.ies  divided,  Massinger  does  not  mean,  as  the  editor 
•Hpjioses,  lines  inclined  to  each  other  in  any  angle;  but  the 
divided  parts  of  the  same  right  line,  which  never  can  meet 
in  one  ctntre.     M.  Mason. 

If  Mr.  M.  Mason  understands  his  own  meaning,  it  is  well ; 
that  of  his  auihor,  I  apprehend,  he  has  not  altogether  made 
out.  Our  old  writers  were  not,  generally  speaking,  very 
expert  mathematicians,  and  therefore  frequently  confounded 
the  properties  of  lines  and  figures.  Not  only  Massinger, 
but  u)any  others  who  had  good  means  of  infurination,  use 
parallel.^  (as  it  seems  to  me)  for  radii.  Dr.  Sacheverell  was 
accused  by  the  wii»,  or  rather  whigs,  of  \\h  day,  for  speak- 
ing, in  his  famous  University  Sermon,  of  parallel  lines  that 
met  in  a  centre.  The  charge  appears  to  be  just,  for,  thoiigii 
he  changed  the  expression  when  the  sermon  was  committed 
to  the  press,  he  retained  his  conviction  of  its  propiiety: 
•*  They"  (temptations),  he  sa\s  "  are  the  centre  in  whic'i 
all  our  passions  terminate  and  join,  though  never  so  much 
repugnant  to  each  other." 

In  the  Proeine  to  Herbert's  Travels,  \\\\'k'\\  were  printed 
not  long  after  I'he  Maid  of  Honour,  a  similar  expression  is 
found  :  "  Great  Britaine — contains  the  summe  and  abridged 
of  all  sons  of  excellencies,  met  here  like  parallels  in  their 
proper  centr«." 

In  the  life  of  Dr.  H.  More  (1710  there  is  a  letter  to  a 
correspondent  who  had  sent  him  a  pious  treatise,  in  which 
the  same  expression  occurs,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  the 
dorti.r:  "There  is  but  one  passage  that  I  remember,  which 
will  afford  them  (the  profane  and  atheistical  rout  of  the  age) 
a  disingenuous  satisfaction;  which  is  in  p.  4^0,  where  you 
•ay  that  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  run  parallel 
together.  To  a  candid  reader  your  intended  sense  can  be  no 
other  than  that  they  run  Trap  aWrjXag  that  is,  by  one 
nnother ;  w  hich  they  may  do,  though  they  do  not  run  all 
•loHK  equidistantly  one  by  nnother,  which  is  the  mathe. 
matirai  sense  of  »he  word  parallel."  See  Gent.  Mag.  May, 
17M2.  The  good  doctor  i».  1  think,  the  best  critic  on  tlie 
•nbject  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  sutficiently  explains 
Masoiiiger. 

f  Cam.  Sir,  excuse  me ; 

One  aerie  with  proportion  ne'er  disclosci 


In  the  same  garment,  monstrous  !  But  suppose 
That  what's  in  you  excessive  were  diminish'd. 
And  my  desert  supplied,  the  stronjier  bar, 
Religion,  stops  our  entrance  :  you  are,  sir, 
A  knight  of  Malta,  by  your  order  bound 
To  a  single  life  ;  you  cannot  marry  me  ; 
And,  I  assure  myself,  you  are  too  noble 
To  seek  me,  though  my  frailty  should  consent, 
In  a  base  path. 

Btrt.  A  dispensation,  lady. 
Will  easily  absolve  me. 

Cam,  O  take  heed,  sir  ! 
When  what  is  vow'd  to  heaven  is  dispensed  with. 
To  serve  our  ends  on  earth,  a  curse  must  follow. 
And  not  a  blessing. 

Be^t.  Is  there  no  hope  left  me  ? 

Cam.   Nor  to  myself,  but  is  a  neighbour  to 
Impossibility.     True  love  should  walk 
On  equal  feet;  in  us  it  does  not,  sir ; 
But  rest  assured,  excepting  this,  I  shall  be 
Devoted  to  your  service. 

Bert.  And  this  is  vour 
Determinate  sentence? 

Cam.  Not  to  be  revoked. 

Bert.  Farewell  then,  fairest  cruel !    all  thoughts 
in  me 
Of  women  perish.     Let  the  glorious  light 
Of  noble  war  extinguish  Love's  dim  ia]»er*. 
That  only  lends  me  light  to  see  my  folly  : 
Honour,  be  thou  my  ever-living  mistress, 
And  fond  afleciion,  as  thy  bond-slave,  serve  thee ! 

[Exit. 

Cam.  How  soon  my  sun  is  set,  he  being  absent. 
Never  to  rise  a^ain !    What  a  fierce  biittle 
Is  fought  between  my  passions! — methinks 
We  should  have  kiss'd  at  parting. 

Sill.  1  perceive 
He  has  his  answer  :  now  must  I  step  in 
To  comfort  her.     You  have  found,  I  hope,  sweet 

lady. 
Some  difference  between  a  youth  of  ray  pitch. 
And  this  bugbe>ir  Bertoldo  ;  men  are  men. 


The  eagle  and  the  wren: — ]  The  modern  ediors  read  tine 
z\ry  with  proportion,  iSi.c.  Upon  which  Coveier  observes, 
that  "the  pass.ige  is  somewhat  ditiicuit."  It  means,  how- 
ever, he  adds,  "that  ono  who  \s  pnHed  up  with  an  high  opi- 
nion of  h.s  birth  (i.e.  airy  ivith  proportion),  will  neverstoop 
so  low  as  Bertnldo  must,  to  marry  C.iiniol.i !"  To  this  Mr. 
M.  Mason  subjoins,  that  for  diavlosfswe  should  read  encloses, 
and  that  the  meaning  is,  "  u.e  air>  that  is  fit  for  an  eai;le 
cannot  be  equally  tit  for  a  wren!"  Poor  Coxeier"s  t^liinder 
is  sutficiently  ii(liciilous  :  but  did  not  Afr.  M.  Mason,  who 
tells  us,  ill  a  note,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  consulting  and 
comparins;  contemporary  authors,  recollect  those  heautilul 
lines  of  Shakspeare  ? 

"  Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
F-i-e  tliat  her  gol  ien  couplets  are  disclosed, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping."  Hamlet. 

Disclose,  in  short,  is  con?t.intlj  used  bv  our  old  writer"  for 
hatch,  as  aerie  is,  for  the  iiest  of  any  bird  of  prey:  and  the 
meaning  of  tliis  "  somewhat  ditlicult  passage"  nothinu  more, 
than  tliat  eagles  and  wrens  are  too  disproportionate  in  bulk 
to  be  hatched  in  the  same  iwst. 

* f^et  the  glorious  light 

Of  noble  war  extinguish  /^ove  si]hn  tajer,]  So  the  quarto: 
for  which  fine  line  the  modern  ediiois  ijive  us, 

Let  the  glorious  light 

Of  noble  war  extinguish  Loves  diviin;  taper  f 
It  seems  strana;e  ihat  no  want  of  harmony  in  the  metre,  no 
•lefect  of  sense  in  t  e  expre-sion,  could  evenotise  them  into 
a  sispicioii  of  their  in  icciiracy.  I  have  not,  however, 
pointed  out  every  error  to  tlie  reader:  in  wliat  has  already 
past  iif  this  act,  the  old  reading  has  been  silently  lesiored  >ii 
numerous  instances. 
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The  kinp^'s  brother  is  no  more  ;  g^ood  parts  will  do  it, 
When  titles  fail.     Despair  not;   1  may  be 
In  time  entreated. 

Cam.   He  so  now,  to  leave  me. 
Liglits  for  my  chamber.     O  mv  heart! 

[E.reuHt  CamiuUtand  Clarinda, 


Si^l.  Slie  now. 
I  know,  is  sj^oinf^  to  bed  to  ruminate 
\VI)ich  way  to  ^lut  herself  upon  my  person  ; 
Mut,  for  my  oath's  sake,  I  will  keep  her  hungry . 
And,  to  grow  full  myself,  I'll  straight— to  sujjjier. 

.  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Roberto,  Fulgentio,  and  Astutio. 

lioh.  Embark'd  to  night,  do  you  say  ? 

Ful.  I  siiw  him  aboard,  sir. 

Rob.  And  without  taking  of  his  leave? 

Ast.  'Twas  strange ! 

Rob.  Are  we  grown  so  contemptible  ? 

Ful.  'Tis  far 
From  me,  sir,  to  add  fuel  to  your  anger. 
That  in  your  ill  opinion  of  him,  burns 
Too  hot  already  ;  else  I  should  affirm 
It  was  a  gross  neglect. 

Rob.  A  wilful  scorn 
Of  duty  and  allegiance  ;  you  give  it 
Too  fair  a  name.     But  we  shall  think  on't:  can  you 
Guess  what  the  numbers  were  that  follow'd  him 
In  his  desperate  action  ? 

Ful.  More  than  you  think,  sir. 
All  ill-affected  spirits  in  Palermo, 
Or  to  your  government  or  person,  with 
The   turbulent    swordsmen,    such    whose    poverty 

forced  them 
To  wish  a  change,  are  gone  along  with  him ; 
Creatures  devoted  to  his  undertakings. 
In  right  or  wrong  :  and  to  express  their  zeal 
Atid  readiness  to  serve  him,  ere  they  went. 
Profanely  took  the  sacrament  on  their  knees, 
To  live  and  die  with  him. 

Roh.  O  most  impious  ! 
Their  loyalty  to  us  forgot? 

Ful.  1  fear  so. 

Ast.  Unthankful  as  they  are  ' 

Ful.   Yet  this  deserves  not 
One  troubled  ihoughtin  you,  sir  ;  with  your  pardon, 
I  hold  that  their  remove  from  hence  makes  more 
For  your  security  than  danger. 

Rob.  True ; 
And,  as  I'll  fashion  it,  they  shall  feel  it  too. 
Astutio,  you  shall  presently  be  dispatch'd 
With  letters  writ  and  sign'd  witli  our  own  hand. 
To  the  duchess  of  Sienna,  in  excuse 
Of  these  forces  sent  against  her.     If  you  spare 
An  oath,  t(j  give  it  credit*,  that  we  never 
Consented  to  it  ;  swearing  for  the  king, 
Though  false,  it  is  no  perjury. 

-If  you  spare 


An  oath,  to  give  it  credit,  &c.]  This  detestable  doctrine 
is  iiiiMurtliy  of  ttie  king,  v\liu  has  hitherto  conducted  himself 
witli  propriety,  and  preserved  some  degree  of  interest  with 
the  reader.  Massinger,  however,  has  taken  suftlcieiit  care 
to  disclose  his  own  ideas  of  such  pernicious  tenets,  which,  I 
hope,  were  never  fashionable,  by  the  ridicule  v%hich  he 
dexterously  flings  over  them  in  the  Rubsequent  speeches. 


Ast.  I  know  it. 
They  are  not  fit  to  be  state  agents,  sir. 
That,  without  scruple  of  their  conscience,  cannot 
Be  prodigal  in  such  trifles. 

Ful.  Right,  Astutio. 

Rub.  You  must,  beside,  from   us   take  some    in- 
structions. 
To  be  imparted,  as  you  judge  them  useful, 
To  the  general  Gonzuga.     Instantly 
Prepare  you  for  your  journey. 

Ast.   VVith  the  wings 
Of  loyalty  and  duty.  [E*»t, 

Ful.  I  am  bold 
To  put  your  majesty  in  mind 

Rob.  Of  my  promise, 
And  aids,  to  further  you  in  your  amorous  project 
To  the  fair  and  rich  Camiola  :  there's  my  ring  ; 
W^hatever  you  shall  say  that  I  entreat. 
Or  can  command  by  power,  I  will  make  good. 

Ful.  Kver  your  majesty's  creature. 

Rob.  Venus  prove 
Propitious  to  you  !  {Exit. 

Ful.  All  sorts  to  my  wishes  ; 
Bertoldo  was  my  hindrance  :  he  removed, 
I  now  will  court  her  in  the  conqueror's  style  ; 
Come,  see,  and  overcome.     Boy  ! 

Euter  Page. 

Page.  Sir  :  your  pleasure  ? 

Fut.  Haste  to  Cainiola  ;  bid  her  prepare 
An  entertainment  suitable  to  a  fortune 
Slie  could  not  hope  for.     Tell  her,  I  vouchsafe 
To  honour  her  with  a  visit. 

Page.  'Tis  a  favour 
Will  make  her  ])roud. 

Ful.  I  know  it. 

Poge.  I  am  gone,  sir,  [Rrtt. 

Ful.  Entreaties  fit  not  me  ;  a  man  in  grace 
May  challenge  awe  and  privilege,  by  his  place. 

lExit 


SCENE  II. — The  same.   A  Room  in  Camiola's  Hmse 

Enter  Adorni,  Svllt,  and  Clarinda. 

Ador.  So  melancholy,  say  you  ' 

CLiv.  Never  given 
To  such  retirement. 

Ador,  Can  you  guess  the  cause  ' 

Clar.  If  it  hath  not  its  birth  and  being  from 
The  brave  Bertoldo's  absence,  1  coufeM 
'Tis  past  my  apprehension. 

Syl.  You  are  wide. 
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The  whole  field  wide*.     I,  in  my  understanding, 
Pitv  your  ignorance  ; — yet,  if  you  will 
Swear  to  conceal  it,  I  will  let  you  know 
Where  her  shoe  wrings  her. 

Cl'ir.  1  vow,  signior, 
By  my  virginity. 

6'y/.  A  perilous  oath, 
In  a  waiting-woman  of  fifteen  !  and  is,  indeed, 
A  kind  of  nothing. 

Ador.   I'll  take  one  of  something, 
If  you  please  to  minister  it. 

6"i//.  Nay,  you  sh.ill  not  swear  : 
I  had  rather  take  your  word  ;  for,  should  you  vow, 
D — n  me,  I'll  do  this  !  — you  are  sure  to  break. 

Ador.  I  thank  you,  signior  ;  but  resolve  us. 

Syl.   Know,  thfi\, 
Here  walks  the  cause.  She  dares  not  look  upon  me  j 
My  beauties  are  so  terrible  and  enchanting, 
She  cannot  endure  my  sight. 

Ador.  There  1  believe  you. 

Syl.  But  the  time  will  come,  be  comforted,  when 
I  will 
Put  off  this  vizor  of  unkindness  to  her, 
And  show  an  amorous  and  yielding  face  : 
And,  until  then,  though  Hercules  himself 
Desire  to  see  her,  he  had  better  eat 
His  club,  than  pass  her  threshold  ;  for  I  will  be 
Her  Cerberus  to  guard  her. 

Ador.  A  good  dog  ! 

Clar.  Worth  twenty  porters. 

Enter  Page. 

Pttge.  Keep  you  open  house  here  ? 
No  groom  to  attend  a  gentleman  !     O,  I  spy  one. 

Sql.  He  means  not  me,  I  am  sure. 

Page.  Vou,  sirrah  shee])'s-head, 
"With  a  face  cut  on  a  cat-stick,  do  you  hear? 
You  }*(Boman  fewtererf,  conduct  me  to 
The  lady  of  the  mansion,  or  my  poniard 
Shall  disembogue  thy  soul. 

SuL  O  terrible  ! 
Disembogue !  1  talk'd  of  Hercules,  and  here  is  one 
Bound  up  in  decimo  sexlo^. 

Puiie.  Answer,  wretch. 

Syl.  Pray  you,  little  gentleman,  be  not  so  furious  ; 
The  lady  keeps  her  chamber. 

Pnge.  And  we  present ! 
Sent  in  an  embassy  to  her !  but  here  is 
Her  gentlewoman  :  sirrah  !  hold  my  cloak. 
While  1  take  a  leap  at  her  lips  ;  do  it,  and  neatly  ; 
Or,  having  first  trij)p'd  up  thy  heels,  I'll  make 
Thy  back  my  footstool.  [^Kisies  Claiinda. 

Syl.  Tamberlane  in  little! 
Am  I  turn'd  Turk$  !    What  an  office  am  I  put  to ! 

Clar.  My  lady,  gentle  youth,  is  indisposed. 

•  The  whole  field  wide.']  Tlils  hemistich  is  dropt  by  Mr. 
"Sy.  iViasoii :  it  dignities  little  tliit  the  measure  of  two  lines  is 
«p<>ile<l  by  iiis  nci^ligence,  for,  as  he  modestly  snys  of  his 
eiiiiion,  "  coirectness  is  the  only  merit  it  preieiids  to."  Tlie 
expres.sio'i,  liowever  SiL^nior  S^lli  picked  it  up,  is  a  Latin- 
ism  :  Errus,  tota  via  aberras. 

+  You  yeoman  fewterer,]    See  The  Picture. 

J 1  talk'd  of  Hercules,  and  here  is  one 

Bound  up  in  (lec'imo  seMo.]  We  have  already  had  this 
expression  applied  to  a  page  in  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act 
111.,  .'c.  ii.  Indeed,  no  author,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
repeats  himself  so  frequently,  and  with  so  little  ceremony, 
as  Massinger. 

§  Am  J  turn'd  Tuilc!)  Alhiding  to  the  story  of  Tamber- 
lane, who  is  said  to  have  mounted  his  horse  from  the  back 
of  Bajdzet^  the  Turkish  Emperor.     To  turn  Turk  is  an  ex- 


Page.  Though  she  were  dead  and  buried,  only  tell 
her, 
The  great  man  in  the  court,  the  brave  Fulgentio, 
Descends  to  visit  her,  and  it  will  raise  her 
Out  of  the  grave  for  joy. 

Enter  Fulgentio. 

Syl.  Here  comes  another  ! 
The  devil,  I  fear,  in  his  holiday  clothes. 

Page.  So  soon  ! 
My  part  is  at  an  end  then.     Cover  my  shoulders  ; 
When  I  grow  great,  thou  shalt  serve  me. 

FuL  Are  you,  sirrah,  [To  Sylli. 

An  implement  of  the  house  1 

Syl.  Sure  he  will  make 
A  joint  stool  of  me  I 

FuL  Or,  if  you  belong  [To  Adonii. 

To  the  lady  of  the  place,  command  her  hither. 

Ador.  I  do  not  wear  her  livery,  yet  acknowledge 
A  duty  to  her  ;   and  as  little  bound 
To  serve  your  peremptory  will,  as  she  is 
To  obey  your  summons.     'Twill  become  yon,  sir, 
To  wait  her  leisure  ;  then,  her  pleasure  known, 
You  may  present  your  duty. 

FuL  Duty  !  Slave, 
I'll  teach  you  manners. 

Ador.  I'm  past  learning  ;  make  not 
A  tumult  in  the  house. 

FuL  Shall  I  be  brav'd  thus  ?  [They  draw, 

Syl.  O,  I  am  dead  i  and  now  I  swoon. 

[Falls  on  his  face. 

Clar.  Help  !  murder  ! 

Page.  Recover,  sirrah  ;  the  lady's  here. 

Enter  Camiola. 

Syl.  Nay,  then 
I  am  alive  again,  and  I'll  be  valiant.  [liises. 

Cam.  What  insolence  is  this?     Adorni,  hold, 
Hold,  I  command  you. 

FuL  Saucy  groom  ! 

Cam.  Not  so,  sir  ; 
However,  in  his  life,  he  had  dependence 
Upon  my  father,  he's  a  gentleman 
As  well  born  as  yourself*.     Put  on  your  hat. 

FuL  In  my  presence  without  leave  ! 

Syl.  He  has  mine,  madam.  [guage. 

Cam.  And  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  and  in  plain  lan- 
Howe'er  your  glittering  outside  promise  gentry, 
The  rudeness  of  your  carriage  and  behaviour 
Speaks  you  a  coarser  thing. 

Syl.  She  means  a  clown,  sir  ; 
I  am  her  interpreter,  for  want  of  a  better.  [you 

Cam.  I  am  a  queen  in  mine  own  house  ;  nor  must 
Expect  an  empire  here. 

Syl.  Sure  I  must  love  her 
Before  the  day,  the  pretty  soul's  so  valiant.      [me? 

Cam.  What  are  you?  and  what  would  you  with 

FuL  Proud  one. 
When  you  know  what  I  am,  and  what  I  came  for. 
And  may  on  your  submission,  proceed  to, 
You  in  your  reason  must  repent  the  coarseness 
Of  rov  entertainment. 


pression  frequently  c«ed  to  imply  a  change  of  sitnation,  oc- 
cupation, mode  of  thought  or  aclion.  See  'J'he  Renegado 
Act  v.,  sc.  iii. 

♦  He's  &  gentleman 

Aa  well  bom  as  yourself. \  This  is  the  seond  passage,  in 
the  compass  of  little  more  than  a  page,  which  is  wholl/ 
omitted  by  Mr.  M.  MasonI 
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Cam.  Why,  fine  man  ?  what  are  you  ? 

Fill.  A  kinsman  of  the  king's. 

Cam.  I  cry  you  mercy, 
For  his  sake,  not  your  own.    But,  grant  you  are  so, 
*Tis  not  impossible  but  a  king  may  have 
A  fool  to  his  kinsman, — no  way  meaning  you^  sir. 

Ful.  You  have  heard  of  Fulgentio  ? 

Cam.  Long  since,  sir  ; 
A  suit-broker  in  court.     He  has  the  worst 
Report  among  good  men,  I  ever  heard  of, 
For  bribery  and  extortion  :  in  their  prayers, 
Widows  and  orphans  curse  him  for  a  canker 
And  caterpillar  in  the  state.     I  hope,  sir, 
You  are  not  the  man  ;  much  less  employ 'd  by  him, 
As  a  smock  agent  to  me. 

Ful.  I  reply  not 
As  you  deserve,  being  assured  you  know  me  ; 
Pretending  ignorance  of  my  person,  only    [courtly  ; 
To    give  me  a  taste    of  your   wit :  'tis  well,   and 
I  like  a  sharp  %vit  well. 

Syl.  I  cannot  endure  it ; 
Nor  any  of  the  Syllis. 

Ful.  IMore  ;  I  know  too. 
This  harsh  induction  must  serve  as  a  foil 
To  the  well-tuned  observance  and  respect 
You  will  hereafter  pay  me,  being  made 
Familiar  with  ray  credit  with  the  king, 
And  that  (contain  your  joy)  I  deign  to  love  you 

Cam..   Love  me !  I  am  not  rapt  with  it. 

Ful.  Hear't  again : 
I  love  you  honestly  :  now  you  admire  me. 

Cam.   I  do,  indeed  :  it  being  a  word  so  seldom 
Heard  from  a  courtier's  mouth.      But,  pray  you, 

deal  plainly, 
Since  you  find   me  simple  ;what  might  be  the  motives 
Inducing  you  to  leave  the  freedom  of 
A  bachelor's  life,  on  your  soft  neck  to  wear 
The  stubborn  yoke  of  marriage  ;  and,  of  all 
The  beauties  in  Palermo,  to  choose  me, 
Poor  me  ?  that  is  the  main  point  you  must  treat  of. 

Ful.  Why,  I  will  tell  you.     Of  a  little  thing, 
You  are  a  pretty  peat  *,  indifferent  fair,  too  ; 
And,  like  a  new-rigg'd  ship,  both  tight  and  yare. 
Well  iruss'd  to  bear  :  virgins  of  giant  size 
Are  sluggards  at  the  sport  ;  but  for  my  pleasure, 
Give  me  a  neat  well-timber'd  gamester  like  you  ; 
Such  need  no  spurs, — the  quickness  of  your  eye 
Assures  an  active  spirit. 

Cam.  You  are  pleasant,  sir  ; 
Yet  I  presume  that  there  was  one  thing  in  me 
Unmention'd  yet,  that  took  you  more  than  all 
Those  parts  vou  have  remember'd. 

FuL  What? 

Cam.  My  wealth,  sir, 

Ful.  You  are  in  the  right ;  without  that  beauty  is 
A  flower  worn  in  the  morning,  at  night  trod  on  : 
But  beauty,  youth,  and  fortune,  meeting  in  you, 
I  will  vouchsafe  to  marry  you. 

Cam.   You  speak  well ; 
And,  in  return,  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I 
Deliver  reasons  why,  upon  no  terms, 
I'll  marry  you  ;  I  fable  not. 

Syl.  I  am  glad 
To  hear  this ;  I  began  to  have  an  ague 

Ful.  Come,  your  wise  reasons. 


•  You  are  a  pretty  peat,]  For  peat  the  modern  editors 
are  pleased  to  give  us  piece;  a  colloquial  ba;: barium  of  our 
«wti  time*. 


Cam.  Such  as  they  are,  pray  you  take  them : 
First,  1  rim  doulttful  whether  you  are  a  man, 
Since,  for  your  sliape,  trimm'd  up  in  a  lad  v's  dressing, 
^'ou  miglit  j)ass  for  a  woman  ;  now  I  love 
To  deal  on  certainties  :  and,  for  the  fairness 
Of  your  complexion,  which  you  think  will  take  me, 
The  colour,  I  must  te  1  you,  in  a  man 
Is  weak  and  faint,  and  never  will  hold  out. 
If  put  to  labour :  give  me  the  lovely  brown, 
A  thick  curfd  hair  of  the  same  die, broad  shoulders, 
A  brawny  artn  full  of  veins,  a  leg  wilhout 
An  artificial  calf; — I  suspect  yours  ; 
But  let  that  pass. 

Syl.  She  means  me  all  this  while, 
For  I  have  every  one  of  those  good  parts, 

0  Sylli!  fortunate  Sylli! 
Cum.   You  are  moved,  sir. 
Ful.  Fie  !  no  ;  go  on. 

Cam.  Then,  as  you  are  a  courtier, 
A  graced  one  too,  I  fear  you  have  been  too  forward  ; 
And  so  much  for  your  |)erson.      Rich  you  are. 
Devilish  rich,  as  tis  reported,  and  sure  have 
The  aids  of  Satan's  little  fiends  to  get  it ; 
And  what  is  got  upon  his  back,  must  be 
Spent  you  know  where  ; — the  proverb's  stale. 

One  word  more. 
And  I  have  done. 

Ful.  I'll  ease  you  of  the  trouble, 
Coy  and  disdainful ! 

Cam.  Save  me,  or  else  hell  beat  me.  [put  me 

Ful.  No,  your  own   folly  shall ;  and,  sifice  you 
To  my  last  charm,  look  upon  this,  and  tremble. 

l^Sliows  the  king's  ring 

Cam.  At  the  sight  of  a  fair  ring  !   The  kujg's,   I 
take  it  1 

1  have  seen  him  wear  the  like  :  if  he  hath  sent  it 
As  afar<iur  to  me 

Ful.   Yes,  'tis  very  likely ; 
His  dying  mother's  gift,  prized  at  his  crown: 
By  this  he  does  command  you  to  be  mine ; 
By  his  gift  you  are  so  : — you  may  yet  redeem  all. 

Cam.   You  are  in  a  wrong  account  still.       1  hough 
the  king  may 
Dispose  of  my  life  and  goods,  my  mind's  mine  own, 
And  never  shall  be  your's.     The  king  heaven  bless 
Is  good  and  gracious,  and.  being  in  himself        [him 
Abstemious  from  base  and  goaiisb  looseness, 
Will  not  compel,  against  their  wills,  chaste  maidens 
To  dance  in  his  minion's  circles.     I  believe. 
Forgetting  it  when  he  wash'd  his  hands,  you  stole  it 
With  an  intent  to  awe  m^.     But  you  are  cozen'd ; 
I  am  still  myself,  and  will  be. 

Ful.  A  proud  haggard. 
And  not  to  be  reclann'd  !   which  of  your  grooms, 
\  our  coachman,  fool,  or  footman,  ministers 
Night-physic  to  you  ? 

Cam.   You  are  foul-mouth'd. 

FuL  Much  fairer 
Than  thy  black  soul ;  and  so  I  will  proclaim  thee. 

Cam.   Were  I  a  man,  thou  durst  not  speak  this. 

Ful.  Heaven 
So  prosper  me,  as  I  resolve  to  do  it 
To  all  men,  and  in  every  place  ; — scorn'd  by 
A  tit  of  ten-pence!  [Exeunt  Fulgent io  u7id  Page. 

Syl.  Now  I  begin  to  be  valiant: 
Nay,  I  will  draw  my  sword.  O  for  a  brother*! 

O  for  a  butcher! 


Do  a  /riend's  part,  &c. ,    This  is  a  true  piolure  of  a  fop. 
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Do  a  friend's  part;  pray  you,  carry  him  the  length, 

oft. 
I  give  him  three  years  and  a  day  to  match  my  Toledo 
And  tnen  we'll  fijcht  like  dragons. 

Ador.  Pray,  have  patience. 

<  nm.  1  may  live  to  have  vengeance:  my  Bertoldo 
Would  not  have  heard  this. 

Ador.   Madam, 

Cam.  Pniv  you,  spare 
Your  language.     Prithee  fool,  and  malce  me  merry*. 

Sijl.  "i  hat  is  my  office  ever. 

Ador.   I  must  do. 
Not  talk  ;  this  glorious  gallant  shall  hear  from  me. 

« 

SCENE   UL-The  Sienneset.     A   Camp  before  the 
Walls  o/"  Sienna. 

Chambers  shot  off:  a  Flourish  as  to  an  Assault:  after 
which,  ente''  Gonzaga,  Pierio,  Koderigo,  Jacomo, 
and  Soldiers. 

Gonx.  Ts  the  hreach  made  assaultable  ? 

Pie<:   Yes,  and  the  moat 
Fill'd  up  ;  the  cannoneer  hath  done  his  parts; 
We  may  enter  six  abreast. 

Bod.  'Jhere's  not  a  man 
Dares  show  himself  upon  the  wall. 

Juc.   Defeat  not 
The  soldiers'  hoped  for  spoil. 

Pier.  If  you,  sir, 
Delay  the  assault,  and  the  city  be  given  up 

Nothing  could  be  more  abjectly  fearful  than  this  onr 
bravado,  when  in  daiisjer:  but,  now  his  enemy  is  gone,  he 
swai^i^ers  about  m««t  coiirageoiisily.  Now  I  bryin  to  be 
valiant :  nay,  J  will  draw  my  sword.  O  for  a  butcher ! 
Tiie  bloody  cruel  temper  of  one — Coxetkr. 

O  for  a  bull  her !]  it  is  impossible  llial  the  M'ords  should 
convey  the  sense  that  the  editor  attributes  to  them.  It  is  it 
ditliciilt  pass.ti>e,  and  my  conjecture  may  possibly  be  errone- 
ous, but  1  shoidd  read  it  tiius : — 

Nay.  J  will  draw  my  sword:  O  for  a  bout !  Here, 
Do  afrhmd'a  part,  &c. — M.  Mxson. 

Sylli  is  no  fop.  but  a  fool :  one  of  lliose  characters  which 
the  audiences  ot  Massiny;er's  time  looked  for  in  every  piece 
that  came  before  them.  By  fool,  I  do  not  mean  sucli  a*^  are 
found  in  Sh.ikspeare,  compounds  of  andmess,  knavery, 
petulance,  and  liceniiou<ness,  intinitely  diversified  (for  to 
the  pro(hicti(>n  of  such  our  poet  was  not  equal),  but  a  harin- 
le.>s  simpleton,  whose  vanity  is  too  puerile  and  cowardice 
too  abject,  to  excite  in  our  times  either  interest  or  nurlh  :  — 
for  the  rest,  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the 
jargon  ol  Coxeter  on  his  own  erroneous  reading.  I  have 
consulted  all  the  copies  to  whicli  1  had  access,  and  they 
concur  in  reading,  O  for  a  brother',  (with  the  single  excep- 
tion, indeed,  of  Mr.  Malone's,  which  reads  butcher),  i.  e.  a 
brother  in  arms  (I  suppose  to  do  what  he  immediately  after 
retjuests  Adorni  to  do  for  him),  a  common  expression  at  the 
time,  and  well  understood  by  Massinger's  audience.  The 
grave  remark  of  Mr.  M.  Mason  on  the  spurious  reading  of 
Coxeter  is  truly  ridiculous.  Why  did  he  not  examine  the 
old  copies? 

*  ('am.  Pray  you,  spare 

Your  lantjuaije.  Pri*hre,fool,  and  make  me  merry  ]  i.  e. 
play  the  fool.  An  explanation  that  would  have  been  wholly 
imnece.'sary,  if  tlie  n.odern  editors  had  not  mistaken  the 
sen-se,  and  therefore  altered  the  passajje.  They  read,  in 
despite  of  the  metre. 

Pray  you  spare 

Your  laniiuage    Prifhtefool,  and  make  me  merry. 

t  The  Sienne.se.  &c.]  Mere,  as  in  The  Duke  of  Milan, 
Coxeter  attempted  to  p,irticula(iy.e  the  place  of  action,  but 
with  as  liule  success  as  before.  He  reail.s.  The  Castle  at 
Sienna  :  this,  .lowever,  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  duke  of 
Urbin  ;  while  Gonzaga  and  his  army  are  dcirribed  as  Ijing 
cncami)ed  before  the  walls  of  tlie  town  :  whicii  they  are 
now  preparing  to  a>saMlt.  The  ca-tle  of  Sienna,  if  castle  it 
must  be,  should  be  j. laced  at  the  head  of  tlie  next  scene. 
Mr.  M.  Masoti  copies  all  the^c  absurdities,  as  usual. 


To  your  discretion,  you  in  honour  cannot 
■    Use  the  extremity  of  war, — but,  in 
'    Compassion  to  them,  you  to  us  prove  cruel. 

Jac.  And  an  enemy  to  yourself. 

Rod.   A  hindrance  to 
The  brave  revenge  you  have  vow'd. 

Gonz.  Temper  your  heat, 
And  lose  not,  by  too  sudden  rashness,  that 
Which,  be  but  patient,  will  be  offer'd  to  you. 
Security  ushers  ruin  ;  proud  contempt 
Of  an  enemy  three  parts  vanquish'd,  with  desire 
And  greediness  of  spoil,  have  often  wrested 
A  certain  victory  from  the  conqueror's  gripe. 
Di.scretion  is  the  tutor  of  the  war, 
\'alour  the  pupil ;  and,  when  we  command 
With  lenity,  and  our  direction's  follow 'd 
With  cheerfulness,  a  prosperous  end  must  crown 
Our  works  well  undertaken. 

Rod.  Ours  are  finish'd • 

Pier.  If  we  make  use  of  fortune. 

Gonz.  Her  false  smiles 
Deprive  you  of  your  judgments.     The  conditioa 
Of  our  affairs  exacts  a  double  care. 
And,  like  bifronted  Janus,  we  must  look 
Backward,  as  forward  :  though  a  flattering  calm 
Bids  us  urge  on,  a  sudden  tempest  raised. 
Not  feared,  much  less  expected,  in  our  rear 
May  fotilly  fall  upon  us,  and  distract  us 
To  our  confusion. 

Enter  a  Scout. 

Our  scout !  what  brings 
Thy  ghastly  looks,  and  sudden  speed  ? 

■Scout.  The  assurance 
Of  a  new  enemy. 

Gonz.  This  I  foresaw  and  fear'd. 
What  are  they,  know'st  thou? 

Scout.  'I'hey  are,  by  their  colours, 
Sicilians,  bravely  mounted,  and  the  brightness 
Of  their  rich  armours  doubly  gilded  with 
Reflection  of  the  sun. 

Gonz.   From  Sicily? 

The  king  in  league  !  no  war  proclaim'd  !  'tis  foul  • 
But  this  must  be  prevented,  not  disputed 
Ha!  how  is  this?  your  estridge*  plumes,  that  but 
Even  now,   like   quills   of    porcupines,  seem'd  to 

threaten 
The  stars,  drop  at  the  rumour  of  a  shower. 
And,  like  to  captive  colours,  sweep  the  earth  ! 
Bear  up  ;  but  in  great  dangers,  greater  minds 
Are    never  proud.     S!)all  a  few   loose  troops,   un- 
liut  in  a  customary  ostentation,  [trained 

Presented  as  a  sacrifice  to  your  valours, 
Cause  a  dejection  in  you  ? 

Pier.  No  dejection.  [low. 

Rod.  However  startled,  where  you  lead  we'll  fol- 

Gonz.  'lis  bravely  said.     We  will  not  stay  their 
charge, 
But  meet  them  man  to  man,  and  horse  to  horse. 
Pierio,  in  our  absence  hold  our  place. 
And  with  our  foot  men,  and  those  sickly  troops. 
Prevent  a  sallv.     I  in  mine  own  person, 
With  part  of  the  cavalleryf,  will  bid 


• your  estridge  plumes,  &c.l   For 

estridije  \.\w  mofiern  editions  read  ostrich: — but  this  is  not 
the  only  capricious  alteration  which  they  have  introduced 
into  this  beautiful  speecii. 

1  H  ith  part  of  the  cavallery,]  So  it  must  be  spelt,  and  so 
the  quarto    spells  it;    the  modern  editions  have  cavalry. 
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'Ihes*'  Iiiintprs  wt'lcome  to  a  bloody  breakfast : 
Biif  1  losj'  lime. 

l*iei',   I'll  to  my  charge.  [E.rif. 

Gonz.  And  we 
To  ours  :    I'll  liriiij^  vou  on. 

J  lie.   If  we  come  oli", 
It's  not  nuiiss  ;  if  not,  my  state  is  settled. 

l^Eieitnt.     Alarum  Kithin. 


SC E N  E  I V  .—The  same.     The  Citadel  of  Sienna. 
Enter  Ffpuinand,  Druso,  and  Livio,  o/i  the  IValls. 

J'er    No  aids  Irom  Sicilv  !    Ilatli  hope  forsook  us  ; 
And  l!:at  vuisi  comfort  to  affliction,  pity, 
I'v  oiir  vow'd  fVie'.id  denitrd  us  1  we  can  nor  live 
Nor  t!ie  with  honour  :   like  beasts  in  a  toil, 
We  wait  the  leisure  of  the  bloody  hunter, 
Who  is  not  so  f;ir  reconcird  unto  us, 
As  in  one  death  fo  "ive  a  period 
To  our  cahiniities  ;   hat  in  delaying 
The  fate  s*e  i  annot  fly  from,  starved  with  wants, 
We  die  this  niyht,  to  live  again  to-morrow, 
And  suft'er  <; rearer  torments. 

Dm.    There  is  not 
TInve  (lavs'  provision  for  every  soldier, 
Ai  nil  ounce  <if  bread  a  day,  left  in  the  city. 

I.iv.    To  die  tiie  l;eggnr's  death,  with  hunger  made 
Anat'  mins  while  we  live,  cannot  but  crack 
Our  ln-arf-striiigs  with   vexation. 

I'er.    Would  they  would  break, 
^^r^'■ll,  altogether!      liow  willingly,  like  Cato, 
(ouhl  I  tear  out  mv  bowels,  rr.lher  than 
look  on  the  concjueror's  in>ulting  face  ; 
But  tliat  re!i«iion  ',  and  the  horrid  dream 
To  be  suflVr'd  in  the  other  world,  denies  it ! 

Euier  a  Soldier. 

What  news  with  thee  1 

Sol.   From  the  turret  of  the  fort. 
By  the   rising  clouds  of  dust,  through  which,  like 

lightning, 
The  sjilendour  of  bright  arms  sometimes  brake  t 

through, 
I  did  descrv  sosne  forces  making  towards  us  ; 
And,  from  tlie  camp,  as  emulous  of  their  i;lory. 
The  gent-ral  ( for  I  know  him  by  his  hf)rse). 
And  bravely  seconded,  encunter'd  them. 
Their  greetings  were  too  rough  for  friends  ;  their 

swords. 
And  not  their  tongues,  exchanging  courtesies. 
By  this  the  main  battalias  are  join VI  ; 
And.  if  you  j)Iease  to  be  spectators  of 
'J  he  horrid  issue,  I  will  bring  vou  where, 
As  in  a  theatre,  you  may  see  their  fates 
In  purj)le  gore  pvesented. 

Fer.    Heaven,  if  vet 
Thou  art  a|)peased  ifor  my  wrong  done  to  Aurelia, 
"'ake  pity  of  my  miseries  !     Lead  the  way,  friend. 

[^Exeuiit. 

whicli  is  not  metre,  nor  any  thin?  like  metre.  The  old 
expiesHoii  is  neiiUcr  incontxt,  nor  iinconimon,  as  I  could 
Casilj   «liovv.  it  it  were  at  all  nooessary. 

•  //«/  ifuif  re'i(/in7i]  H».re  Ma-.Miiger  had  Hamlet  in 
view— but  has  iiiipp-xed  hi*  sentiments. 

+  7'hp  Hji'fndour  of  hrif/ht  arms  sonetirnes  brake  through,] 
BoHi  Coxeier  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  corrupt  brake  into  break, 
though  it  be  arrant  iiousetise  i 


S«:ne  V.     The  same.     A  Plain  near  the  Camp, 

A  lon<r  Charge:  after  which,  a  Flourish  for  victory  ^ 
thru  enter  Gonz.aga,  Jacomo,  and  IJodkiuoo, 
wounded;  BtmoLDO,  Gaspauo,  utid  Antonio, 
Vrisoners. 

Gonz.     We  have  them  yet,  though  they  cost  u« 

dear.     This  was  [selves 

Charged  home,  and  bravely  foUow'd.     Be  to  your- 

\To  Jacomo  and  Uoderigo. 
True  mirrors  to  each  other's  worth  ;  and  looking 
With  noble  emulation  on  his  wounds, 
The  glorious  livery  of  triumphant  war, 
Imagine  these  with  equal  grace  appear 
Uyon  yourselves.     The  bloody  sweat  you  have  suf- 

fer'd 
In  this  laborious,  nay,  toilsome  harvest, 
Yields  a  rich  crop  of  contiuest;  and  the  spoil, 
IMost  precious  balsam  to  a  soldier's  hurts, 
Will  ease  and  cure  them.     Let  me  look  upon 

[Gasparo  and  Antotiio  brought  fo'^ward. 
The  prisoners'  faces.     Oh,  how  much  transVorm'd 
From  what  they  were  I     O  Mars  !   were  these  toys 

fashion  d 
To  undergo  the  burtlien  of  thy  service? 
The  weight  of  their  defensive  armour  bruised 
1  heir  weak  efteminate  limbs,  and  would  have  forced 

them, 
In  a  hot  day,  without  a  blow  to  yield. 

Ant.  This  insultation  shows  not  manly  in  you. 

Gonz.  To  men  1  had  forborne  it ;  you  are  women, 
Or,  at  the  best,  loose  carpet-knights*.     What  fury 
S<  duced  you  to  exchange  your  ease  in  court 
For  labour  in  the  field  ?  perhaps,  you  thought 
To  charge,  through  dust  and  blood,  an  armed  foe, 
^^as  but  like  graceful  running  at  the  ring 
For  a  wanton  mistress'  glove  ;  and  the  encounter, 
A  soft  impres.sion  on  her  lips  :  but  you 
Are  gaudy  butterflies,  and  1  wrong  myself 
In  parling  with  you. 

Gasp.   V(E  victis!  now  we  prove  it. 

Rod.  But  here's  one  fashiou'd  in  another  mould, 
And  made  of  toucher  metal. 


you  are  women. 


Or,  at  the  best,  loose  carpet-knight.*;.]    Carpet- knighta,  a 
term  of  contempt   very  frequently    use<l   by  our  old  writers 
were  such   a.s  were   made  on   occa.sion  of  public  lesiivitie?; 
marriages,  birtii.s,  Aciii  contradistinction  to  tho.se  tliat  were 
created   on  the  tiehi    of  battle  alter  a  victory.     They  were 
naturally  linle   regarded    by  the   latter;  and,  indeed,  their 
title  had   long  been  given,  in  scorn,  to  etteunnate  courtiers, 
favourite.*,  &c.     To  confine,  as  some  do,  the  expression  to 
the    knights    made   by   James    I.    is   evidently   erroneous ; 
since  ii  was  in  u.^e,  and  in  the  opprobiious  scn.<e  of  the  text| 
before  he  was  born.     [  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I 
have  loaded  the  page  with  .superfluous  quotation.s,  which  it 
has  been  my  chief  study  to   avoid  :  — there  is,  however,  yo 
beautiful  a    passage   in   Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn, 
that,  as  it  is  not  altoi:elher  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  I  can- 
not resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  it : 
"  Oh  the  brave  dames 
Of  wnrlike  Genoa  !  they  had  eyes  to  see 
The  inward  man  ;  and  only  from  his  wortji, 
Courage  and  conquests,  the  blind  archer  knew 
To  he'd  his  sh  ift.s,  or  light  his  queiichcd  toich; 
They  were  proof  against  iiiin  else!       o  carpet-kwghi, 
That  spent  h"s  youth  in  groves  or  pleasant  bowers. 
Or  stretching  on  a  couch  \n%  lazy  limbs, 
Sung  to  his  lute  sucli  sott  aiui  pleasing  ijotes 
As  Ovid  nor  Anacreon  ever  knew. 
Could  work  on  them,  nor  once  bewitch'd  their  sense. 
Though  he  caine  so  perfumed,  as  he  had  robb'd 
Sabea  or  .\rabia  of  their  wealth, 
And  stored  it  in  one  suit" 
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Gonz.  True  ;   I  owe  him 
For  this  wound  bravely  given. 

Bert.  O  that  mountains 
Were  heap'd  upon  me,  that  I  might  expire 
A  wretch  no  more  remember'd  1 

Gonz.  Look  up,  sir  ; 
To  be  o'ercome  deserves  no  shame.     If  you 
Had  fallen  ingloriously,  or  could  accuse 
Your  want  of  courage  in  resistance,  'twere 
To  be  lamented  :   but,  since  you  perform 'd 
As  much  as  could  be  hoped  for  from  a  man 
^Fortune  his  enemy),  you  wrong  yourself 
Jn  this  dejection.     I  am  honour'd  in 
My  victory  over  you  ;  but  to  have  these 
My  prisoners,  is,  in  my  true  judgment,  rather 
Captivity  than  a  triumph  :  you  shall  find 
Fair  quarter  from  me,  and  your  many  wounds, 
Which  1  hope  are  not  mortal,  with  such  care 
Look'd  to  and  cured,  as  if  your  nearest  friend 
Attended  on  you. 

Bert.  When  you  know  me  better, 
You  will  make  void  this  promise  :  can  you  call  me 
Into  your  memory  \ 

Gonz.  The  brave  Bertoldo  ! 
A  brother  of  our  order  I    ]5y  St.  John, 
Our  holy  patron,  I  am  more  amazed, 
Nay,  thunderstruck  with  thy  apostacy, 
And  precipice  from  the  most  solemn  vows 
Made  unto  heaven,  when  this,  the  glorious  badge 
Of  our  Redeemer,  was  conferr'd  upon  thee 
By  the  great  master,  than  if  I  had  seen 
A  reprobate  Jew,  an  atheist,  Turk,  or  lartar. 
Baptized  in  our  religion  ! 

Bert.  This  I  look'd  for  ; 
And  am  resolved  to  suffer. 

Gonz.  Fellow-soldiers, 
Behold  this  man,  and,  tauglit  by  his  example. 
Know  that  'tis  safer  far  to  play  with  lightioing. 


Than  trifle  in  things  sacred.     In  my  rage       \]Veepi 
I  shed  these  at  the  funeral  of  his  virtue, 
Faith,  and  religion  : — Why,  I  will  tell  you  ; 
He  was  a  gentleman  so  train'd  up  and  fashion 'd 
For  noble  uses,  and  his  youth  did  promise 
Such  certainties,  more  than  hopes,  of  great  achieve- 
ments. 
As — if  the  Christian  world  had  stood  opposed 
Against  the  Othomnn  race,  to  try  the  fortune 
Of  one  encounter,  this  tjertoldo  had  been, 
For  his  knowledge  to  direct,  and  matchless  courag 
To  execute,  without  a  rival,  by 
'J'he  votes  of  good  men,  chosen  general, 
As  tlie  prime  soldier,  and  most  deserving 
Of  all  that  wear  the  cross  ;  which  now,  injustice, 
I  thus  tear  from  him. 

Bert.  Lft  me  die  with  it 
Upon  my  bieast. 

Gonz.  No  ;  by  this  thou  wert  sworn. 
On  all  occasions,  as  a  knight,  to  guard 
W^eak  ladies  from  oppression,  and  never 
To  draw  thy  sword  against  ihem  ;  wht-reas  thou, 
Jn  hope  of  gain  or  glory,  when  a  princess. 
And  such  ?.  princess  as  Aurelia  is, 
Was  dispossess'd  by  violence,  of  what  w;a3 
Her  true  inheritance  ;  against  thine  oath 
Hast,  to  thy  uppermost,  labour'd  to  upiiold 
Her  falling  enemy.     But  thou  shalt  pay 
A  heavy  forfeiture,  and  learn  too  late. 
Valour  employ'd  in  an  ill  quarrel,  turns 
To  cowardice,  and  Virtue  then  puts  on 
Foul  Vice's  visor.     This  is  that  which  cancels 
All  friendship's  bands  between  us. — Bear  them  ofF; 
I  will  hear  no  reply  :  and  let  theransome 
Of  these,  for  they  are  )ours,  be  highly  rated. 
In  this  I  do  but  right,  and  let  it  be 
Styled  justice,  and  not  wilful  cruelty,  [^xeiint* 


ACT  III. 


SocmeI. — The  tame. 


A  Camp  before  the   Walli  of 
Sienna. 


Tnttr  GoNZAGA,  Astutio,  Roderigo,  and  Jacomo. 

Gcnz,  What  I  hare  done,  sir,  by  the  law  of  arms 
I  can  and  will  make  good. 

Ait.  1  have  no  commission 
To  expostulate  the  act.     These  letters  speak 
The  king  my  master's  love  to  you,  and  his 
Vow'd  service  to  the  duchess,  on  whose  person 
I  am  to  give  attendance. 

Gonz.  At  this  instant, 
She's  at  Fienza*  :  you  may  spare  the  trouble 
Of  riding  thither;  I  have  advertised  her 
Of  our  success,  and  on  what  humble  terms 
£ienna  stands  :  though  presently  I  can 
Possess  it,  1  defer  it,  that  she  may 


•  She's  at  Vxem-Ail  So  the  old  copies.    The  modern  edi 
Vnn  read  Fienxa. 


Enter  her  own,  and,  as  she  please,  dispose  ot 
The  prisoners  and  the  s|)oil. 

Ast.  T  thank  you,  sir. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  I  may  have  your  license, 
1  have  a  nephew,  and  one  once  my  ward. 
For  whose  liberties  and  ransoms  1  would  gladly 
Make  composition. 

Gnnz.  They  are,  as  I  take  it, 
Call'd  Gasparo  and  Antonio. 

Ast.  The  same,  sir. 

Gonz.   For  them,  you  must  treat  with  these :  but, 
for  Bertoldo, 
He  is  mine  own  :  if  the  king  will  ransome  him. 
He  pays  down  fifty  thousand  crowns  j  if  not 
He  lives  and  dies  my  slave. 

Ast.  Pray  you,  a  word  : 
The  king  will  rather  thank  you  to  detain  him, 
Than  give  one  crown  to  free  him. 

Gonz.  At  his  pleasure. 
I'll  send  the  prisoners  under  guard  :  my  business 
Calls  me  another  way.  [£.xit 
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Ast.  My  service  waits  you. 
Now,  gentlemen,  do  not  deal  like  merchants  with 

me, 
But  noble  captains  ;  you  know,  in  great  minds 
Posse  et  nolle,  nohile. 

Ho'i.  Pray  you,  speak 
Our  language. 

Juc.  I  liiid  not,  in  my  commission, 
An  officer's  bound  to  speak  or  understand 
More  tlnin  his  mother-tongue. 

Ucd.  If  be  speak  tbat 
After  midnight,  'tis  remarkable. 

Ast.  1p  plain  terms,  tben, 
Aatonio  is  your  prisoner;  Gasparo,  yours. 

Jdc.   Vou  are  in  the  right. 

Asi.  At  what  sum  do  you  rate 
Their  several  ransomes? 

Hod.  I  must  make  my  market 
As  the  commodity  cost  me. 

Ast.  As  it  cost  vou  ! 
You  did  not  buy  your  captainship?  your  desert, 
i  hope,  advanced  you. 

Rod.  How!   It  well  appears 
You  are  no  soldier.     Desert  in  these  days' 
Desert  mav  niake  a  serjeant  to  a  colonel. 
And  it  mav  hinder  him  from  rising  higher; 
But,  if  it  ever  get  a  companv, 
A  company,  prav  you  mark  me,  without  money. 
Or  private  service  done  for  the  general's  mistress, 
\\  ith  a  comtnendatory  epistle  from  her, 
I  will  turn  lanceprezado*  ? 

Jac.  Pray  you  observe,  sir  : 
I  served  two  prenticesliips,  just  fourteen  years, 
Trailing  the  puissant  ]iike,  and  half  so  long 
Had  the  right-hand  file ;  and  I  fought  well,  'twas 
said,  too:  [till  doomsday, 

But  1  might  have  served,  and  fought,  and  served 
And  ne'er  have  carried  a  flag,  but  for  the  legacy 
A  bucksome  widow  of  threescore  bequeath'd  me  ; 
And  that  too,  niy  back  knows,  I  labour'd  hard  for, 
But  was  better  paid. 

Ast.  You  are  merry  with  yourselves ; 
But  this  is  from  the  purpose. 

Rod.  To  the  point  then. 
Prisoners  are  not  ta'en  everv  day;  and,  when 
We  have  them,  vv-e  must  make  the  best  use  of  them. 
Our  pay  is  little  to  the  part  we  should  bear, 
And  that  so  long  a  coming,  that  'tis  spent 
Before  we  have  it,  and  hardly  wipes  otl"  scores 
At  the  tavern  and  the  ordinary. 

Jac.  You  may  add,  too, 
Our  sport  ta'en  up  on  trust. 

Rod.  Peace,  thou  smock-vermin  ! 
Discover  commanders'  secrets  !  —  In  a  word,  sir, 
We  have  enquired,  and  find  our  prisoners  rich  : 
Two  thousand  crowns  a-[iiece  our  comjianies  cost  us  ; 
And  so  much  each  of  us  will  have,  and  that 
In  present  pay. 

Jac.  It  is  too  little:  yet, 
Since  you  have  said  the  word,  I  am  content, 
But  will  not  go  a  gazet  lessf. 


♦  /  will  turn  liinreprezado.]  "  The  lowest  range  and 
meanest  orticLT  in  an  army  is  called  the  lance',  esado  or  pre- 
aado,  wlio  is  tlie  leader  or  <;overnor  of  half  a  lile  ;  and 
theretoie  is  commonly  called  a  middle  man,  or  captain  over 
lour." 

The  Soldier's  Accidence,  p.  1. 

♦  But  will  not  go  a  grizet  less.]  A  yazet  (gazetta)  is  a 
Venetian  com,  worth  about  three-tarthings   of  our  money. 


Ait.  Since  you  are  not 
To  be  brought  lower,  there  is  no  evading; 
I'll  be  your  paymaster. 

Rod.  We  desire  no  better. 

Ast.  But  not  a  word  of  what's  agreed  between  us. 
Till  I  have  school'd  my  gallants. 

Juc.  I  am  dumb,  sir. 

Untcr  a  Guard  with  Behtoldo,  Antonio,  and  Cas- 
I'ERO,  i»  irons. 

Bert.  And  where  removed  now  ?    hath  the  tyiant 
Worse  usage  for  us  ?  [found  out 

Ant.  Worse  it  cannot  be.  [kerjnel  ; 

My  greyhound  has  fresh  straw,  and  scraps,  in  his 
But  we  have  neither. 

Giis.  Did  1  ever  think 
To  wear  such  garters  on  silk  stockings  :  or 
'J'hat  my  too  curious  appetite,  tliat  turn'd 
At  the  sight  of  godwits,  pheasant,  ])artridge,  quails, 
Larks,  woodcocks,  calver'd  salmon*,  as  coarse  diet, 
Would  leap  at  a  mouldy  crust  1 

Ant.  And  go  without  it. 
So  oft  as  I  do  ?  Oh  !  how  have  I  jeer'd 
The  city  entertainment !     A  huge  shoulder 
Of  glorious  fat  ram-mutton,  seconded 
With  a  pair  of  tame  cats  or  conies,  a  crab-tart, 
With  a  worthy  loin  of  veal,  and  valiant  capon 
Mortified  to  grow  tender! — these  I  sc<>rn'd 
From    their   plentiful   horn   of  abundance,  though 

invited  : 
But  now  1  could  carry  my  own  stool  to  a  tripe. 
And  call  their   chitterlings   charity,  and  bless  the 
founder. 

Bert.  O  that  I  were  no  further  sensible 
Of  my  miseries  than  vou  are  !  you,  like  beasts, 
Feel  only  stings  of  hunger,  and  complain  not 
But  when  you're  emjity  :   but  your  narrow  souls 
(If  you  have  anv)  cannot  comjirehend 
How  insupportable  the  torments  are, 
Which  a  free  and  noble  soul,  made  captive,  suffers. 
Most  miserable  men  !  and  what  am  I,  then. 
That  envy  you  1  Fetters,  though  made  of  gold. 
Express  base  thraldom  ;  and  all  dehcates 
Prepared  by  Median  cooks  for  epicures. 
When  not  our  own,  are  bitter;  quilts  fill'd  high 
With  gossamere  and  roses  cannot  yield 
The  body  soft  repose,  the  mind  kept  waking 
With  anguish  and  affliction. 

Ast.  JNly  good  lord 

Bert.  This  is  no  time  nor  place  for  flattery,  sir  • 
Pniy  you,  style  me  I  am,  a  wretch  forsaken 
Of  the  world  as  myself. 


The  petty  Italian  courant  ( foglio  d'avvisi)  was  originally 
sold  lor  lliis  sum  ;  hence  it  derived  the  name,  which  is  now 
common  to  all  llie  newspapers  of  Europe. 

•  ■ c.ilver'd  salmon.]  For  calver'd 

salmon,  Mr.  M.  Mason,  who  had  not  yet  discovereil  the 
necessity  "  of  reading  with  attention  the  dramatic  produc 
tions  ot  the  lime;  gives  us  coUar'd  salmon!  The  old  ex- 
pression, however,  is  not  imcommon :  indeed  it  occurs 
again  in  the  following  pages: 

"  great  lords  sometimes, 

For  change,  leave  calver'd  salmon,  and  eat  sprats." 

The  Guardian. 

"  My  footboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver'd  salmon. 
Knot,  godwits,  &;c."  The  Alcltemist. 

This  dish  was  not  out  of  request  in  Shadwell's  time  :  Tope 
(in  the  Scowrers)  says,  "  1  came  here  to  venture  for  a 
good  stomach  to  my  calver'd  salmon  and  turhot."  It  ap- 
pears to  have  ditfered  but  little  irom  wh,it  is  n«>vir  called 
pickled  salmon  ;  as  the  directions  fi-r  preparing  it  are — "  to 
boil  it  in  vinegar  with  oil  and  kpicei." 
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A%f.  I  would  it  were 
L:  me  to  help  you. 

Bert.  If  that  you  want  power,  sir, 
Lip-comfort  cannot  cure  me.     Pray  you,  leave  me 
To  mine  own  private  thouglits.  [IFa/As  hy. 

/,st.  My  valiant  nepliew  !  [you, 

AnJ  mv  more   than  warlike  ward  !   I  am  glad  to  see 
After  your  glorious  conquests.     Are  these  cliains 
Rewards  for  your  good  service?  if  they  are. 
You  should  wear  them  on  your  necks,  since  they  are 
Like  aldermen  of  the  war.  [massy, 

Aiit    You  jeer  us  too! 

Gasp.  Good  uncle,  name  not,  as  you  are  a  man 
of  honour. 
That  fatal  word  of  war  ,  the  very  sound  of  it 
Is  more  dreadful  than  a  cannon. 

Ant.  But  redeem  us 
From  this  captivity,  and  I'll  vow  hereafter 
Never  to  wear  a  sword,  or  cut  my  meat  [first. 

With  a  knife  that  has  an  edge  or  point ;  I'll  starve 

Gasp.    I    will    cry    brooms,     or   cat's-meat,     in 
Palermo  ; 
Turn  porter,  carry  burthens,  any  thing, 
Rather  than  live  a  soldier. 

Ast.  This  should  have  fvou. 

Been  thought   upon  before.     At  what  price,  tiiink 
Your  two  wise  heads  are  rated? 

Arit.  A  calf's  head  is  [in't 

More  worth  than  mine  ;  I'm  sure  it  has  more  brains 
Or  I  had  ne'er  come  here. 

Bod.  And  I  will  eat  it 
With  bacon,  if  I  have  not  speedy  vansome.        [sir  : 

Aitt.  And  a  little  garlic  too,  for  your  own  sake, 
Twill  boil  in  your  stomach  else. 

Gasp.  Beware  of  mine, 
Or  the  horns  may  choak  you  ;  I  am  married,  sir. 

Ant,  You  shall  have  my  row  of  houses  near  tho 
paliice. 

Gasp.  And  my  villa  ;  all •• 

Ant.  All  tliat  we  have. 

Ast.   Well,  have  more  wit  hereafter :  for  this  time, 
You  are  ransomed. 

.lac    Off  with  their  irons. 

Rod.   Do,  do: 
If  you  are  ours  again,  you  know  your  price. 

Ant.  Pray  you  dispatch  us  :   I  shall  ne'er  believe 
I  am  a  free  man,  till  I  set  my  foot 
In  Sicily  again,  and  drink  Palermo, 
And  in  Palermo  too. 

Ast.  The  wind  sits  fair, 
You  shall  aboard  to  night ;  with  the  rising  sun. 
You   may  touch  upon  the  coast.     But  take  your 
Of  the  late  general  first.  [leaves 

Gasp.  I  will  be  brief. 

Ant.  And  I.     iMy  lord,  heaven  keep  you  ! 

Gasp.  Yours,  to  use 
In  the  way  of  })eace  ;  but  as  your  soldiers,  never. 

Ant.  A  pox  of  war  !  no  more  of  war. 

lEieunt  Rod.  Jac.  Ant.  and  Gasp. 

Bert.  Have  you 
AutJiority  to  loose  their  bonds,  yet  leave 
The  brother  of  your  king,  whose  worth  disdains 
Comparison  with  such  as  these,  in  irons  ? 
If  ransome  may  redeem  them,  I  have  lands, 
A  patrimony  of  maie  own,  assign'd  me 
By  my  deceased  sire,  to  satisfy 
Whate'er  can  be  demanded  for  my  freedom. 
^  Ast.   I  wish  you  had,  sir  ;  but  the  king,  who  yields 
No  reason  for  his  will,  in  his  displeasure 


Hath  seized  on  all  you  had  ;  nor  will  Gcnzaga, 
Whose  prisoner  now  you  are,  accept  of  less 
Than  fiftv  thousand  crowns. 

Bert,  i  find  it  now. 
That  misery  never  comes  alone.     But,  grant 
'J  he  king  is  vet  inexorable,  time 
IMay  work  him  to  a  feeling  of  my  sufferings. 
I  have  friends  that  swore  their  lives  and  fortunes 

were 
At  my  devotion,  and,  among  the  rest, 
Yourself,  my  lord,  when  forfeited  to  the  law 
For  a  foul  murder,  and  in  cold  blood  done, 
I  made  vour  life  my  gift,  and  reconciled  you 
To  this  incensed  king,  and  got  your  pardon. 
—  Beware  ingratitude.     I  know  you  are  rich, 
And  may  pay  down  the  sum. 

Ast.  I  might,  my  lord. 
But  pardon  me. 

Bert.  And  will  Asfutio  prove,  then. 
To  please  a  passionate  nv.ui  (the  king's  no  more). 
False  to  his  maker,  and  his  reason,  which 
Commands  more  than  I  ask  ?  O  summer-friendship. 
Whose  flattering  leaves,  th-at  shadow'*!  us  iu  our 
Prosperity,  with  the  least  gust  drop  off 
In  the  autumn  of  adversity  !      How  like 
A  prison  is  to  a  grave  !   when  dead,  we  are 
With  solemn  pomp  brought  thither,  and  our  heirs. 
Masking  their  joy  in  false,  dissembled  tears, 
Weep  o'er  the  hearse  ;  but  earth  no  sooner  covers 
The  earth  brought  thither,  but  they  turn  away 
With  inward  smiles,  the  dead  no  more  remember'd  ; 
So,  enter'd  in  a  ]>rison 

Ast.  JMy  occasions 
Command  me  hence,  my  lord. 

Bert.  Pray  you,  leave  me,  do  ; 
And  tell  the  cruel  king,  that  I  will  wear 
These  fetters  till  my  flesh  and  they  are  one 
Incorporated  substance.     [Eiit  Astutin.]    In  myself. 
As  in  a  glass,  I'll  look  on  human  fiailty, 
And  curse  the  height  of  royal  blood  :  since  I, 
In  being  born  near  to  Jove,  am  near  his  thunder*. 
Cedars  once  shaken  with  a  storm,  their  own 
W' eight  grubs  their  roots  out  — Lead  me  where  you 

please  ; 
I  am  his,  not  fortune's  martyr,  and  will  die 
J'he  great  example  of  his  cruelty.         \_ExU  guarded. 


SCENE  II. — Palermo.     A  Grove  near  the  Palace. 

Enter  Adorni. 
Ador.  He  undergoes  my  challenge,  and  contemns 

And  threatens  me  with  the  late  edict  made 
'(iainst  duellists,  the  altar  cowards  fly  to. 
But  I,  that  am  eUj^aged,  and  nourish  in  me 
A  higher  aim  than  fair  Caniiola  dreams  of. 
Must  not  sit  down  thus.     In  the  court  I  dare  not 
Attempt  him  ;  and  in  public  he's  so  guarded 
With  a  herd  of  parasites,  clients,  fools,  and  suitors, 
That  a  musket  cannon  reach  him  :  —  my  designs 
Admit  of  no  delay.     This  is  her  birthday, 
Which,  with  a  fit  and  due  solemnity, 
Camiola  celebrates  ;  an<l  on  it,  all  such 
As  love  or  serve  her  usually  pi'esent 

•  Jn  baln'i  bom  near  to  .Jove,  am  tuar  his  thunder.] 
Hoppuj  AwQ  Kai  Ti.  TToppo)  Ktpavvs.  We  liave 
alrtaily  had  an  allusiou  lo  iliis  pruveib,  in  Tlit-  Vir^iU 
Martyr,  Act.  1.  Sc.  I. 
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A  tributary  duty.     I'll  have  sonietliin^ 

To  pc'^'**»  i*  my  intelligence  prove  true, 

Shall  find  acceptance.     I  am  told,  near  this  strove 

Fulfyentio.  every  morning,  makes  nis  markets 

With  his  petitioners  ;   I  may  present  hiai 

With  a  sharp  petition  ! Ha  !  'tis  he  :  my  fate 

Be  ever  bless'd  for't ! 

Enter  FuLCENTio  and  Page. 

Ful.  Command  such  as  wait  me 
Not  to  presume,  at  the  least  I'or  half  an  hour, 
To  press  on  my  retirements. 

Page.  I  will  say,  sir. 
You  are  at  your  prayers. 

Ful    That  will  not  find  belief; 
Courtiers  have  something  else  to  do  : — begone,  sir. 

[Exit  P''ge. 
Challenged  !  'tis  well ;  and  by  a  groom  !  siill  better. 
Was  this  shape  made  to  fight?   t  h;ive  a  tongue  yet, 
Howe'er  no  sword,  to  kill  him  ;  and  wliat  way, 
This  morning  I'll  resolve  of.  [^Exit. 

Ador.   I  shall  cross 
V'our  resolution,  or  suffer  for  you. 

[Exit,  following  him. 


SCENE  UI.—  The  s<tme.     A  R.^om  in  Camiola's 
House. 

Enter  Camiola,  followed  by  Servants  mih  PreieiUs  ; 
Sylli  and  Clarinda. 

Syl.  What  are  all  these  1 
Clar.  Servants  with  several  presents. 
And  rich  ones  too. 

1  Serv,  V\  ith  her  best  wishes,  madam, 
Of  many  such  days  to  you,  the  lady  I'etula 
Presents  you  with  this  fan. 

2  Serv.  I'his  diamond 
From  your  aunt,  Honoria. 

3  Serv.  Ihis  piece  of  plate 

From  your  uncle,  old  Vicentio,  with  your  arms 
Graven  upon  it. 

Cam.  Good  friends,  they  are  too 
Munificent  in  their  love  and  favour  to  me. 
Out  of  mv  cabinet  return  such  jewels 
As    this    directs    you  : — [To    Clarinda.']  — (or   your 

pains;  and  your's  ; 
Nor  must  you  be  forgotten.  [Gives  them  money.^ 

Honour  me 
With  the  drinking  of  a  health. 

1  Serv.  Gold,  on  my  life  ! 

i  Serv.  She  scorns  to  give  base  silver. 

3  Serv.  Would  she  had  been 
Born  every  month  in  the  year ! 

1  Serv.  Month  !  every  day. 

2  Serv.  Show  such  another  maid. 
^i  fierv.  All  happiness  wail  you  ! 
Clar.  I'll  see  your  will  done. 

[^Exeunt  Sylli,  Clarinda,  and  Servants. 

Enter  Adorni  wounded. 

Cam.  How,  Adorni  wounded  ! 

Ador.  A    scratch  got  in   your  service,   else   not 
worth 
Your  observation  :  I  bring  not,  madam, 
In  honour  of  your  birthday,  antique  plate, 
Or  pearl,  for  which  the  savage  Indian  dives 
Into  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  nor  diamonds 
Hewu  from  steep  rocks  with  danger.     Such  as  give 


To   those  that  have,    what  they  themselves   want, 

aim  at 
A  glad  return  with  profit:  vet,  despise  not 
My  ottering  at  the  altar  of  your  fav  ur; 
Nor  hn  t!ie  louness  of  the  giver  lessen 
'J  he  height  of  what's  presented  :  since  it  is 
A  precious  jewel,  almost  forfeited, 
And  dim.-n'd  wiih  clouds  of  infatnv,  reneem'd, 
Ar)d.  in  its  natural  splemiour,  with  addition 
Restored  to  tlm  true  owner. 
Cam.   How  is  this  ? 

Ador.  Not  to  hold  you  in  suspense,  I  bring  you, 
madam. 
Your  wounded  renuta'ion  cured,  the  sting 
Of  virulent  mali.e.  festerinir  your  fair  name, 
Pluck'il  out  and  trod  on.     That  j)roud  Tuan,  that  was 
Di^iiied  tlie  honcur  of  vour  bfd,  vet  durst 
With  his  untrue  reports,  strumpet  your  fame, 
Compeil'd  by  me,  hith  given  himself  the  lie. 
And  ill  his  own  blood  wrote  it: — vo-i  may  read 
Fulgentio  subscribed.  [Offering  a  paper. 

Cum.  I  am  amazed  ! 

Adi)^.  It   does    deserve    it,   madam.       Common 
service 
Is  fit  for  hinds   and  the  reward  prnportion'd 
To  their  cotiditums  :  therefore,  look  not  on  me 
Asa  foilowi-r  of  your  father's  fortunes,  or 
( 'ne  that  subsists  on  yours  ; — ^you  frown  !  my  service 
Merits  not  this  aspccU 

(V//rt.   Which  of  my  favours, 
1  might  say  bounties,  hath  begot  and  nourish'd 
This  more  than  rude  presum|)tion  J     Since  you  had 
All  irch  to  try  vour  c!es  erate  valour,   wherefore 
'Vent  you  not  to  the  war?  couldst  tliou  su'  poso 
My  innocence  could  ever  fdl  so  low 
As  to  have  need  of  thy  rash  sword  to  guard  it 
Against  malicious  slander?     O  how  much 
Those  ladies  are  deceived  and  cheated,  when 
Tlie  clearness  and  integrity  of  their  actions 
l3o  not  defeml  themselves,  and  stand  secure 
On  their  own  bases  I     Such  as  in  a  colour 
Of  seemsng  .service  give  p  otecvion  to  them,        [out 
Betray   their  own  strengths.      t\Ja!ice  scorn'd,  puts 
lt^e!f ;  but  argued,  gives  a  kind  of  credit 
'J'o  a  false  accusation.     In  this,  this  your 
Most  memora]>le  service,  you  believed 
You  did  me  right  ;   but  you  have  wrong'd  me  more 
In  your  defence  of  my  undoubted  honour. 
Than  false  fulgentio  could. 

Ador.  I  am  sorry  whot  was 
So  well  intended  is  so  ill  received  ; 

lie-enter  Ci-ahinda. 

Yet,  under  your  correction,  you  wish'd 
Bertoldo  had  been  present. 

Cam.  'I  rue,  I  ditl : 
But  he  and  you,  sir,  are  not  parallels, 
Nor  must  you  think  vourself  so. 

Ador.  I  am  what 
You'll  please  to  have  me. 

Cam.  If  Bertoldo  had 
Punish'd  Fulgentio's  insolence,  it  had  shown 
His  love  to  her  whom,  in  his  judgment,  he 
Vouchsafed  to  make  his  wife ;  a  height,  1  hope, 
Which  you  dare  not  aspire  to.     The  same  actions 
Suit  not  all  men  alike  ; — but  I  perceive 
Repentance  in  your  looks.     For  this  time,  leave  me. 
1  may  forgive,  perhaps  forget,  your  folly : 
Conceal  yourself  till  this  storm  be  blown  over. 
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[Act  III. 


You  will  be  sought  for  ;  yet,  if  my  estate 

[Giles  him  her  hand  to  kiss. 
Can  hinder  it,  sliall  not  suti'er  in  my  service. 

Ador.  This  is  something-  yet,  though  1  miss'd  the 
mark  I  shot  at.  [Exit. 

Cam.  This  gentleman  is  of  a  noble  temper; 
And  1  too  harMli,  perliaps,  in  my  reproof: 
Was  I  not,  Clariiida? 

Ctar.  1  am  not  lo  censure 
Your  actions,  madam  ;  but  there  are  a  thousand 
Ladies,  and  of  good  fame,  in  such  a  cause 
Would  be  proud  of  such  a  servant. 

Cam.  It  may  be  ; 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Let  me  offend  in  this  kind.     VVhv,  uncall'd  for? 

Serv.    i  lie  signiors,  madam,  Gasparo  and  Antonio, 
Selected  friends  of  i  lie  renowu'd  Bertoldo, 
Put  ashore  this  morning. 

Cam.  VVitliout  him? 

Serv.  1  think  so. 

Cam.   Never  ti.ink  more  then. 

Serv.  1  hey  have  been  at  coixrt, 
Kiss'd  tlie  king's  liaiid  ;  and,  tlieir  first  duties  done 
To  him,  aj)])par  ambitious  to  tender 
To  you  their  secoud  service. 

Cam.  Wait  them  hither.  [Exit  Servant. 

Fear,  do  not  rack  me  !   Reason,  now,  if  ever. 
Haste  with  thy  aids,  and  tell  me,  such  a  wonder 
As  my  Bertoldo  is,  with  such  care  fashi  :n'd. 
Must  not,  nay,  cannot,  in  heaven's  providence, 

Enter  Antonio  and  Gaspero. 
So  soon  miscarry!  —  pray  you,  forbear;  ere  you  take 
The  privilege,  as  strangers,  to  sakite  me 
(Kxcusemy  manners),  make  me  first  understand 
How  it  is  wi  h  liertoldo. 

Gasp.  TJie  relation 
Will  not,  1  tear,  deserve  your  thanks. 

Ant.  1  wish 
Some  otiier  should  inform  j'ou. 

Cam.  I»  h'-  di  ad  ? 
You  see,  though  with  some  fear,  I  dare  enquire  it. 

Gasp.  Dead  !   Would  that  were  the  worst,  a  debt 
were  paid  then, 
Kings  in  tlieir  birth  owe  nature. 

Cam.  Is  there  aught 
More  terrible  thrin  death? 

Aut.  Yes,  to  a  spirit 
Like  his ;  cruel  imprisonment,  and  that 
Without  the  hope  of  freedom. 

Cum.   You  abuse  me*  : 
The  royal  king  cannot,  in  love  to  virtue 
(Though  all  springs  of  aflection  were  dried  up), 
But  pay  his  ransonie. 

Gasp.    \\  lien  you  know  wliat  'tis, 
You  will  think  otherwise  :  no  less  will  do  it 
Than  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

Cum.  A  ];eity  sumf,  [sand  ! 

The  price  we.igh'd   with  the  purchase  ;  fifiy  thou- 
To  the  kuig  'tis  nolhing.     He  that  can  sp;ire  more 
To  his  minion  for  a  mask,  cannot  but  ransome 
Such  a  brother  at  a  million.     You  wrong 
The  king's  magnificence. 

•  Cam.  Y'ou  iibiis*-  me:]  i.e.  practise  oii  my  crt'duiity 
Vfilh  a  f^>rg^^(\  Uli  :  the  word  (>lit;!i  occurs  in  liiis  s«n»e. 

t  A  petty  sum,]  Tin-  old  copiis  lejd  a  preJly  sinii ;  and 
are  piob.ilily  liulit ;  p»W/j/  is  otien  used  in  ilie  sense  of 
tritliiig,  inco'isJder<ible,<Jcc.,  bj  our  aiuieiu  writers. 


Ant.  In  your  opinion; 
But  'tis  most  certain  :  he  does  not  alcDO 
In  himself  refuse  to  pay  it,  but  forbids 
All  other  men. 

Cam.  Are  you  sure  of  this? 

Gasp.    \' on  may  read 
'Jhs  edict  to  that  purpose,  publish'd  by  him  j 
That  will  resolve  you. 

Cam.  Possible  !  pray  you,  stand  off; 
If  1  do  not  mutter  treason  to  mvself, 
My  heart  will  break  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  curse  him  ; 
He  is  my  king.     The  news  you  have  deliver'd 
Makes  me  weary  of  your  company  ;  we'll  salute 
When  we  meet  next.     I'll   bring  you  to  the  dovor. 
Nay,  pray  you,  no  more  compliments. 

Gasp.  One  thing  more,         ■* 
And  that's  sub.-itantial :  let  your  Adorni 
Look  to  himself. 

Ant.  The  king  is  much  incensed 
Against  him  for  Fulgentio. 

Cam.  As  I  am, 
For  your  slowness  to  depart. 

Both.  Farewell,  sweet  lady. 

[Exeunt  Gaxpero  and  Antonio. 

Cam.  O    more   than   impious  times  !    when  not 
ahme 
Subordinate  ministers  of  justice  are 
Corrupted  and  seduced,  but  kings  themselves. 
The  greater  wheels  by  which  the  lesser  move, 
Are  broken,  or*  disjointed  !  could  it  be,  else, 
A  king,  to  soothe  his  politic  ends,  should  so  far 
Forsake  his  honour,  as  at  once  to  break 
The  adamant  chains  of  nature  and  religion, 
lo  bind  upatheismf,  as  a  defence 
To  his  dark  counsel  ?   Will  it  ever  be. 
That  to  deserve  too  much  is  dangerous. 
And  virtue,  when  too  eminent,  a  crime? 
Must  she  serve  fortune  still,  or,  when  slripp'd  of 
Her  gay  and  glorious  favours,  lose  the  beauties 
Of  iter  own  natural  shape?  O,  my  Bertoldo, 
Thou  only  sun  in  honour's  sphere,  how  soon 
Art  thou  eclipsed  and  darken'd  !  not  the  nearness 
Of  blood  prevailing  on  the  king  ;  nor  all 
The  benefits  to  the  general  good  dispensed. 
Gaining  a  retribution  I   But  that 
'I'o  owe  a  courtesy  to  a  simple  virgin 
Would  take  from  the|  deserving,  1  find  in  me 
Some  sparks  of  fire,  which,  fann'd  with  honour's 

breath. 
Might  rise  into  a  flame,  and  in  men  darken 
Their  usurp'd  splendour.     Ha!  my  aim  is  high, 
And,  for  the  honour  of  my  sex,  to  fall  so, 
Can  never  prove  inglorious. — 'lis  resolved  : 
Call  in  Adorni. 

Clar.  I  am  happy  in 
Such  an  emj)loymeiit,  madam.  [Exit* 

Cam.  He's  a  man, 


*  Are  broken,  or  disjointed !]  So  all  the  editors  till  Mr. 
M.  Mason,  who  cli(>o.>es  to  read  — Are  broken  and  dis- 
jointed. If  tie  wlieels  were  oiice  broken,  the  state  of 
llieir  joints  was  a  in.itier  of  no  great  conquence. 

t  'I  o  bind  up  athtisui,]  Our  oil  writers  seem  to  have 
used  such  words  as  pn'faiu ness,  biaspliciny,  atheism,  &c. 
witli  a  laxity  wliich  nio-ieui  pr.ictice  <loes  not  acknow- 
ledge. Ihey  applitd  iheiu  lo  any  extraordinary  violation 
of  moral  or  n-itural  decorum. 

i   H  oidd    take  from    tiie  dcservifig.]    The  modern    edi- 
tors read,  Ihi^  deservinu.     I  have  followed  tlie  quarto.    Th« 
ob.-iti  vaiii>n    is  ireiieral,    not    limited  to   her   lov»  r.      I  need 
not  obseiveon  the  uncommon  beauty  of  thissi)iiiled  tpeecb 
I 
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I  know,  that  nt  a  reveivnt  dist'ince  loves  me  ; 

And  such  are  ever  faithful.      What  a  sea 

Of  meltiuij  ice  1  walk  on  !  what  strange  censures 

Am  I  to  unders^o  !   but  g-ood  intents 

Deride  all  future  rumours. 

lie-enter  Clarinda  with  Adorni. 

Ador.  I  obey 
Your  summons,  madam. 

Cum.  Leave  the  place,  Clarimla  ; 
One  woman,  in  a  secret  of  such  v\eig;ht, 
Wise  men   may  think   loo  much:   \_Exit  Clarinda] 

nearer,  Adorni, 
I  warrant  it  with  a  smile. 

Jdor.  1  cannot  ask 
Safer  jjrotection  ;  what's  your  will? 

Cam.  To  doubt 
Your  ready  desire  to  serve  me,  or  yirepare  you 
With  the  repetition  of  former  merits, 
Would,  in  my  diffidence,  wrong  you  :  but  I  will, 
And  wiihout  circumstance,  in  tlie  trust  that  1 
Impose  upon  vou,  free  you  from  suspicion. 

Ador.  1  foster  none  of  you. 

Cam.  I  know  you  do  not. 
You  are,  Adorni,  by  the  love  you  owe  me— — 

Ador.  The  surest  conjuration. 

Cam.  Take  me  with  you*, — 
Love  born  of  duty  ;  but  advance  no  further. 
You  are,  sir,  as  I  said,  to  do  me  service, 
'J'o  undertake  a  task,  in  which  your  faith, 
Judgment,  discretion — in  a  word,  your  all 
That's  good,  must  be  engaged  ;  nor  must  you  study, 
In  the  execution,  but  what  may  make 
For  the  ends  I  aim  at. 

Ador.  1  hey  admit  no  rivals.  [toldo's 

Cam.  You  answer  well.     You  have  heard  of  J3er- 
Captivity,  and  the  king's  neglect ;  the  greatness 


0»'  his  raiisonie  j  fifty  thou-and  crowns,  Adcrni ; 
'I  wo  paits  of  my  estate! 

Ador.    To  what  tends  this? 

Cam.   \t'{  1  so  love  ihe  gentleman,  for  to  you 
1  will  confess  my  weakness,  that  1  purpose 
Now,  wiicn  lu'  is  forsaken  by  the  king. 
And  his  own  hopes,  to  ransome  him.  and  receive  him 
Into  my  bosom,  as  my  lawful  husband — 
Why  change  you  colour? 

Ador.  '  lis  in  wonder  of 
Your  virtue,  madam. 

Ctim.  You  must,  therefore,  to 
Sienna  for  me,  and  j)av  to  Gonxaga 
This  ransome  for  his  liberty  ;  you  shall 
Have  bills  of  exchange  along  with   you.     Let  him 

swear 
A  solemn  contract  to  me,  for  you  must  be 

]\Iy  principal  witness   if  he  should but  why 

Do  1  entertain  these  jealousies  ?   Vou  will  do  this? 

Ador.     Failhlully,    madam — but    not    live    long 
after.  [^Aside. 

Cam.    One    thing     I    had    forgot :     besides   his 
freedom, 
He  mav  want  accommodations  ;  furnish  him 
According  to  his  birth  :  and  from  Camiola 
Deliver  this  kiss,  printed  on  your  lij)s,     [Ames  him. 
Seal'd  on  his  hand.     You  shall  not  see  my  blushes  : 
I'll  instantly  dispatch  you.  [£jti. 

Ador.  I  am  half 
Hang'd  out  o'  the  way  already. — W^as  there  ever 
J'oor  lover  so  employ 'd  against  himself 
'J'o  make  way  for  his  rival  ?  I  must  do  it, 
Nay,  more,  1  will.     ]f  loyalty  can  find 
Recompense  beyond  hope  or  imagination. 
Let  it  fall  on  me  in  the  other  world, 
As  a  reward,  for  in  this  I  dare  not  hope  it.       [Eiit, 


ACT  I ;. 


SCENE    I. — -The  Siennese.     A    Camp  before  ihe 
Walls  of  Sienna. 

Enter  Gonzaga,  Pierio,  Roderigo,  and  Jacomo. 

Conz.  Y'ou  have  seized  upon  the  citadel,  and  dis- 
arm'd 
All  that  could  make  resistance? 

Pier.  Hunger  had 
Done  that,  before  we  came ;  nor  was  the  soldier 
Compeil'd  to  seek  for  prey  :  the  famish'd  wretches, 
In  hope  of  mercy,  as  a  sacrifice  offer'd 
All  that  was  worth  the  takin<r. 

uonz.    I  ou  proclaim'd. 
On  pain  of  death,  no  violence  should  be  ofFer'd 
To  any  woman  ? 

Hod.  But  it  needed  not ; 
For  famine  had  so  humbled  them,  and  ta'en  off 
The  care  of  their  sex's  honour,  that  there  was  not 
So  coy  a  beauty  in  the  town,  but  would, 


•  Take  me  wttn  you.\    Sec  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence, 
■^Act.  II.  Sc.  2. 


For  half  a  mouldy  biscuit,  sell  herself 

To  a  poor  bisognion*,  and  without  shrieking. 

Gonz.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Urbin? 

Jac.   Under  guard, 
As  you  directed. 

Gonz.   See  the  soldiers  set 
In  rank  and  file,  and,  as  the  duchess  passes, 
Bid  them  vail  their  ensignsf  :  and   charge  them,  on 
Not  to  cry  Whores.  [their  lives, 


•  To  a  poor  bisognion,]  Biiogni,  in  Itali;in,  signifies  a 
recruit.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mason's  Italian  is  nearly  as  correct  as  lu.«  Eng- 
li>^li.  Bisogno  is  souKtiines,  ii.decd,  used  for  a  solilier  in 
his  first  canipai;;n  (a  tyro,)  but  for  a  recruit,  in  our  ^ense 
ot  Ihe  word,  I  believe  never.  A  bisognion  (from  bisoi;- 
tioso,)  is  a  ncces.«itous  person,  a  beggar,  &.c.  In  our  old 
writtrsit  Irequently  occurs  as  a  n-rm  of  contempt. 

+  Bid  them,    vail    their  ensigns ;  ]  i.e.    lower    them,   in 
token  of  superior  authority  : 
"  Now  the  time  is  come 
Tiiat  France  must  vail  her  lofty-plumed  crest. 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  EnglMnd's  lap." 

"  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI 
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[Act  IV 


Jac.  The  devil  cnnnot  friijht  thfin 
From  their  militarv  license.     1  liout;h  ihey  know 
They  are  her  siubjects,  and  will  part  with  beings 
To  do  her  service  ;  yet,  since  she's  a  woman, 
'J  hey  will  touch  at  her  bree-h  with  thiir  tongues ; 

and  that  is  all 
That  they  can  hope  for. 

[A  ihotit.  and  a  general  cry  within,  Whores  I 
whort- s  ! 
Com.  O  the  (ievil !  they  are  at  it 
Hell  stop  their  brawling  throats.     Again!  makeup, 
And  cudgel  them  into  jelly. 

Rod.  To  no  purpose, 
Though  their  nioih^^rs  were  there,  they  would  have 
the  same  name  for  them.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.    Another  Part  of  the  Camp. 

Loud  Music.  Enter  Eoderigo,  Jacdmo,  Piirio, 
GoNZAfJA,  and  Atrelia  undf-r  a  Canopy.  Asiurio 
presents  her  with  tetters. 

Com.  1  do  beseech  vour  highness  not  to  asrribe 
To  the  want  of  discipline  the  barbarous  rudeness 
Of  the  scldier,  in  liis  prof  mation  of 
Your  sacred  name  and  virtues. 

Aurel.  No,  lord  general  ; 
I've  heard  my  father  say  oft,  'twas  a  custom 
Usual  in  the  (amp;  nor  are  thev  to  be  ])unisb'd 
For  words,  that  have,  in  fact,  deserved  so  well  : 
Let  the  one  excuse  the  other. 

All.  Excellent  princess  !  [us, 

Aurel    But  for  these  aids  from  Sicily  sent  against 
To  blast  our  spring  of  conc|Uest  in  the  bud  ; 
I  cannot  find,  my  lord  ambassador. 
How  we  should  enterlain't  but  as  a  wrono-, 
With  purpose  to  detain  us  from  our  own. 
However  the  king  endeavours,  in  his  letters. 
To  mitigate  the  affront. 

Ast.   Your  grace  hereafter 
May  hear  from  me  such  strong  assurances 
Of  his  unlimited  desires  to  ^erve  you. 
As  will,  I  hoj.ie,  drown  in  forgetlulness 
The  memory  of  what's  past. 

Aurel.  We  shall  take  lime 
To  search  the  depth  oft  further,  and  proceed 
As  our  council  shall  direct  us. 

Gotiz,   We  present  you 
With  the  keys  of  the  city,  all  lets  are  removed  ; 
Your  way  is  smooth  and  easy  ;  at  your  feet 
Your  proudest  enemy  falls. 

Aurel.   We  thank  your  valours  : 
K  victory  without  blood  is  twice  achieved. 
And  the  disposure  of  it,  to  us  tender'd. 
The  greatest  honour.      Worthy  captains,  thanks ! 
My  love  extends  itself  to  all. 

Gonz.  Make  way  there. 

[A  Guard  dmun  up;   Aurelia passes  through 
Uiem,     Loud  mmic.  j"  Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Sienna.     A  Boom  in  the  Prison. 

Bertoi  DO  is  discovered  in  fetters,  readiw^ 

Bert.   'Tis  here  determined  (great  examjiles  arm'd 
With  arguments,  produced  to  make  it  good), 
That  neither  tyrants,  nor  the  wrested  laws, 
The  people's  frantic  rage,  sad  exile,  want, 


Nor  that  which  I  endure,  caf)tivity, 

(.'an  do  a  wise  man  anv  injury. 

Hius  Seneca,  when  he  wrote  "if,  thought. — But  then 

PVlicity  rourrt'd  iiiin  ;   his  weallh  exceeding 

A  {;rivate  man's  ;  happy  in  the  embraces 

Of  his  chaste  wife  Paulina  ;   his  house  full 

Of  cii.ldren,  ciieius,  servants,  flavtering  friends, 

SoviTliinii-  his  iij»-j)Osiiioiis  ;  and  created 

J^rince  of  the  senafi-,  by  the  geJii^al  voice, 

At  his  new  {)upil's  suffrage:   then,  no  doubt, 

He  held,  and  uid  believe,  this,     Jiut  no  sooner 

1  he  princes  frowns  anu  jealousies  had  thrown  bim 

Our  of  security 'r»  lap,  and  a  (enturion 

Had  oHer'd  him  what  ihoice  of  death  he  pleased, 

But   told    him,   die  he   must ;    when    straight   the 

armour 
Of  his  so  boasted  fortitude  fell  off, 

[Throws  away  the  booh. 
Complaining  of  hi^  frailty.      Can  it  then 
Be  censiircii  woinanisli  weakness  in  me,  if, 
Thus  cloggM  with  irons,  ami  the  period 
To  close  up  ail  calamities  denied  me, 
Whidi  was  yire^sented  Seneca,  J  wish 
1  ne'er  h<i<l  being  ;  at  least,  never  knew  [tice 

What  happiness  was:  or  argue  wirh  heaven's jus- 
1  eariiig  my  hcks,  aiM,  in  defiance,  throwing 
Du.-bt  in  the  air  :  or,  falling  on  the  ground,  thus 
U  irh  my  nails  ami  teeth  to  dig  a  giave  or  rend 
I  he  bowels  of  the  earih.  my  step-mother, 
Aiid  not  a  natural  jiaient  ?  or  thus  jiractise 
lo  <iit'.  and,  as  I  were  insensible. 
Believe  i  had  no  moiion  ?  [^Fallson  hiifan 

Enter  GoNZAGA,  Adorni,  and  Gaoler. 

Gonz.    Ihere  he  is  : 
I'll  not  eiiLjUire  by  whom  his  ransome's  paid, 
I'm  sati>fied  that  I  have  it  ;  nor  allege 
One  teasoii  to  excuse  his  cruel  usage. 
As  you  may  interpret  it  ;  let  it  .suflice 
li  was  my  wdl  to  have  it  so.     He  is  yours  now. 
Dispose  of  him  as  you  (lease.  [£xil. 

Ador.    Ilowe'er  1  hate  him, 
As  one  jnefeir'd  before  me,  being  a  man. 
He  does  deserve  my  pity.     Sir  ! — he  sleeps  :— 
Or  is  he  dead  .'  wcmld  he  were  a  saint  in  h*aven ! 
'lis  all  the  hurt  1  wish  him.      Bui,  1  was  not 
Born  to  such  b-.ippiness — [Kneets  by  him.\ — no,  he 

bieathes — come  near. 
And,  ift  be  possible,  without  his  feeling, 
'i  ake  ofl'  his  irons. — j  his  irons  taken  oj^.] — So  ;  now 

leave  us  private.  [Eiit  Gaoler, 

He  does  begin  to  stir ;  and,  as  transported 
With  a  joyful  dream,  how  he  stares!  and  feels  his 

legs, 
As  yet  uncertain  whether  it  can  be 
i  rue  or  fantastical. 

Bert,  [rising.]   IVl inisters  of  mercy. 
Mock  not  calamity.     Ha!   'tis  no  vision! 
Or,  il  it  be,  the  happiest  that  ever 
Appear'd  to  sinful  tlesh !     Who's  here?  his  face 
Speaks  him  Adorni ; — but  some  glorious  angel. 
Concealing  its  divinity  in  his  shape, 
Hath  done  this  miracle,  it  being  not  an  act 
For  wolfish  man.     Kesolve  me,  if  iLou  luok'st  fof 
Bent  knees  in  adoration  \ 

Ador.  O  forbear,  sir  ! 
I  am  Adorni,  and  the  instrument 
Of  your  deliverance  3  but  the  benefit 
You  owe  auoihtif. 
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Bert.  If  he  lias  a  name, 
As  soon  as  spoken,  'tis  writ  on  my  heart 
1  am  his  bondm;in. 

Adiir.   lo  (ne  sliame  of  men. 
This  greiit  net  is  a  woman's. 

Bert.  The  whole  sex 
For  her  sake  must  be  deified.     How  I  wander 
In  mv  imagination,  yet  cannot 
Guess  who  this  pho-nix  should  be ! 

Ador.  'Tis  Camiola. 

Bert.  Pray  you,  speak't  again  :  there  s  music  in 
her  name. 
Once  niore,  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Ador.  Camiola, 
The  Maid  or  Honour, 

Bert.  Curs'd  atheist  that  T  was, 
Only  to  doubt  it  could  be  any  other; 
Siiue  slie  alone,  in  tl)e  abstract  of  herself, 
That  sniiill,  but  ravishing  substance,  comprehends 
NVIsatever  is,  or  can  be  wi>h'd,  in  the 
Idea  of  a  woman!   O  what  service. 
Or  sacrifice  of  duty   can  I  pay  her. 
If  not  to  live  and  die  her  charity's  slave, 
Wliich  is  resolved  already  ! 

Ador.  She  expects  not 
Such  a  dominion  o'er  you  :  yet,  ere  I 
Deliver  her  demands,  give  me  vour  hand  : 
On  this,  as  she  enjoin'd  me,  with  my  lips 
I  print  her  love  and  service,  by  me  sent  you. 

B^rt.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  wonder! 

Ador.  Vou  must  now, 
Which  is  the  sum  of  all  that  she  desires. 
By  a  solemn  contract  bind  yourself,  win  n  she 
Requires  it,  as  a  debt  due  for  your  freedom, 
To  murrv  her. 

Bert.  Tiiis  does  engage  me  further; 
Ajiavment!  an  increase  of  obliga'ion. 
'J  o  marry  Iier  • — 'twas  my  7iil  ultra  ever: 
1  lie  end  of  my  ambition.     O  that  now 
The  holy  niais,  .-he  ])resent,  were  prepared 
lo  join  our  hands,  but  with  that  speed  my  heart 
\S  ish^s  mine  eves  might  see  her  ! 

Ad(yr.   Vou  must  swear  this.  [tions, 

Beit.    Swear  it !   Collect  all   oaths   and  impreca- 
Whose  least  brench  is  damnation,  and  those 
JMinister'd  to  me  in  a  form  more  dreadful ; 
Set  heaven  and  hell  before  me,  I  will  take  them: 
False  to  Camiola!  never. — Shall  1  now 
Begin  my  vows  to  you  \ 

Ador.   I  am  no  churchman  ; 
Such  a  one  must  fi.e  it  on  record  :  you  are  free  ; 
And,  that  you  may  appear  like  to  yourself  [may 

('For  so  she  wish'd),  here's   gold,  with  which   you 
l{«^deem  your  trunks  and  servants,  and  whatever 
Of  late  you  lost.     1  have  found  out  the  captain 
Whose  spoil  they  were;  his  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bert.   1  know  him. 

Ador.  I  have  done  my  parts*. 

Bert.  So  much,  sir. 
As  1  am  ever  yours  for't.     Now,  methinks, 

I  walk  in  air!     Divine  Camiola 

But  words  cannot  express  thee  :   I'll  build  to  thee 

An  altar  in  my  soul,  on  which  1*11  oiler 

A  still-iiicreasing  sacrifice  of  duty.  [Exit. 

Ador.   U  hat  will  become  of  aie  now  is  apparent, 
\\  heiher  a  poniard  or  a  halter  be 


*  Ador.  /  have  dorur  my  parts.]  There  is  no  expression 
more  r<tiiiili.ii'  lo  our  tJd  ..  riu-rs  tlun  ibis:  yet  M  a  s.«i  lifter's 
tf1ui)r!«,  in  ilnir  iiliml  r:iv;e  Mr  retoruiatioa,  ptrpelUdlly  cor- 
•upt  it  into — /  have  done  my  part. 


The  nearest  way  to  hell  (for  I  must  thither. 

After  I've  kill'd  myself),  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

I  his  Roman  resolution  of  self-murder 

Will  not  hold  water  at  the  high  tribunal, 

W  hen  it  comes  to  be  argued  ;  my  good  genius 

Prompts  me  to  this  consideration.     He 

'I'hat  kills  himself  to  avoid  misery,  fears  it. 

And,  at  the  best,  shews  but  a  bastard  valour. 

This  life's  a  fort  committed  to  my  trust. 

Which  I  must  not  yield  up  till  it  be  forced  : 

Nor  will  I.     He's  not  valiant  that  dares  die, 

But  he  that  boldly  bears  calamity.  [Exit. 


SCENE    IV. —  The   same.       A  State-room   in   the 
Palace. 

A    Flourish.      Enter     Pierio,    Ronrnioo,    .Taccmo, 

GONZAGA,      AURKLIA,       FeRDINAND,    AsTl'TlO,    Olid 

Attendants. 

Aurel.  A  seat  here  for  the  duke.     It  is  our  glory 
To  overcome  with  courtesies,  not  rigour  ; 
The  lordly  Roman,  who  held  it  the  height 
Of  human  happiness  to  havt-  kings  and  (jueens 
To  wait  by  his  triumphant  chariot-wheels. 
In  his  insulting  pride  deprived  himself 
Of  drawing  near  the  nature  of  the  gods. 
Best  known  for  such,  in  being  merciful. 
Yet,  give  me  leave,  but  still  with  gentle  language. 
And  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  to  tell  yon. 
To  seek  by  force,  what  courtship  could  not  win, 
Was  harsh,  and  never  taught  in  Love's  mild  school. 
Wise  poets  feign  that  Venus'  coach  is  drawn 
By  doves  and  sparrows,  not  by  bears  and  tigers. 
I  sjiare  the  application*. 

Per.  In  my  fortune 
Heaven's  justice  hath  confirm 'd  it:  yet,  ^Teat  lady. 
Since  my  offence  grew  from  excess  of  love, 
And  not  to  be  resisted,  having  paid,  too, 
\\  ith  loss  of  liberty,  the  forfeiture 
Of  my  presumption,  in  your  clemency 
It  may  find  pardon. 

Aurel.  Vou  shall  have  just  cause 
To  say  it  hath.     The  charge  of  the  long  siege 
Defray'd,  and  the  loss  my  subjects  have  sustained 
Made  good,  since  so  far  1  must  deal  with  caution. 
You  have  your  liberty. 

Fer.  1  could  not  hope  for 
Gentlt-T  conditions. 

Aurel.  My  lord  Gonzaga, 
Since  my  coming  to  Sienna,  I've  heard  much  of 
Your  prisoner,  brave  Bertoldo. 

onz.  Such  an  one. 
Madam,  1  had. 

Ast.  And  have  still,  sir,  I  hope, 

Gouz.  Your  hopes  deceive  you.     He  is  ransomed, 
madam. 

Asi.  By  whom,  I  pray  you,  sir? 

Gouz.  You  had  best  enquire 
Of  your  intelligencer:  1  am  no  informer. 

Ast.   I  like  not  this. 

Aurel.  He  is,  as  'tis  reported, 
A  goodly  gentleman,  and  of  noble  parts  ; 
A  brother  of  your  order. 


•  /  spare  the  application]  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Nfa^on 
give  tlii"  h«inisiicli  ti>  Fti<iin.ind,  and  so  nideed  does  my 
(jiirtrto:  all  ilie  othcis  wiiich  I  have  c\»n)iiierl  in.tke  H 
conclude  Aureliit's  »peccb,  lo  which  it  evideuily  bvlonf^s.- 
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Gonz.  He  was,  madam, 
Till  he,  against  his  oaih,  wrong''l  you,  a  princess, 
Which  his  religion  bound  him  from. 

Aurel.  Gr^at  minds, 
For  trial  of  their  valours,  oft  maintain 
Quarrels  that  are  unjust,  yet  without  malice; 
And  s,uch  a  fair  construction  I  make  of  him : 
I  would  see  that  brave  enemy. 

Gonz.  My  duty 
Commands  me  to  seek  for  him. 

Aurel.  Fray  you  do; 
And  bring  him  to  our  presence.  [^Exit  Gonzaga, 

Ast.  I  must  blast 
His  entertainment.     May  it  please  your  excellency. 
He  is  a  man  debauch'd,  and  for  his  riots, 
Cast  off  by  the  king  my  master  ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is 
A  crime  sufficient. 

Fer.  To  you,  his  subjects. 
That  like  as  your  king  likes. 

Aurel.  But  not  to  us; 
We  must  weigh  with  our  own  scale. 

Re-enter  Gonzaga,  with  Bertoldo  richly  habited,  and 
Adouni. 

This  is  he,  sure. 
How  soon  mine  eye  had  found  him  !  what  a  port 
Me  bears  !   how  well  his  bravery  becomes  him  ! 
A  prisoner  !  nay,  a  princely  suitor,  rather! 
But  I'm  too  sudden,  [^Aside, 

Gonz.   Madam,  'twas  his  suit, 
Unsent  for  to  present  his  service  to  you, 
Ere  his  departure. 

AureL   Willi  what  majesty- 
He  bears  himself  ! 

Ast.  The  devil,  I  think,  supplies  him. 
Ransomed,  and  thus  rich  too  ! 

Aurel.  You  ill  deserve 

[^Bertoldo  kneeling,  kisses  her  hand. 

The  favour  of  our  hand we  are  not  well. 

Give  us  more  air.  [i??ses  suddenly. 

Gonz.  What  sudden  qualm  is  this? 

Aurel.  — 'J'hat  lifted  yours  against  me. 

Bert.  Thus,  once  more, 
I  sue  for  pardon. 

Aurel.  Sure  his  lips  are  poison'd, 
And  through  these  veins  force  passage  to  my  heart, 
Which  is  already  seized  on.  [^Aside. 

Bert.  I  wait,  madam. 
To  know  what  your  commands  are  ;  my  designs 
Exact  me  in  another  place. 

Aurel.  Before 
You  have  our  license  to  depart !     If  manners. 
Civility  of  manners,  cannot  teach  you 
To  attend  our  leisure,  I  must  tell  you,  sir, 
That  you  are  si  ill  our  prisoner  ;  nor  had  you 
Commission  to  free  him. 

Gonz.  How's  ihis,  madam? 

Aurel.  You  were  my  substitute,  and  wanted  power 
Without  my  warrant,  to  dispose  of  him  : 
1  will  pay  back  his  ransome  ten  times  over, 
Rather  than  quit  my  interest. 

Bert.  This  is 
Against  tlie  law  of  arms. 

Aurel.  But  not  of  love.  [^Aside. 

Why,  hath  your  entertainment,  sir,  been  such, 
In  your  restraint,  that,  with  the  wings  of  fear, 
You  would  fly  from  it  ? 

Bert    I  know  no  man,  madam, 
Enamour'd  of  his  fetters,  or  delighting 
In  cold  or  hunger,  or  tliat  would  in  reason 


Prefer  straw  in  a  dungeon,  before 
A  down-bed  in  a  palace. 

Aurel.  How  ! — Come  nearer  : 
Was  Lis  usage  such  ? 

Gonx.  Yes  ;  and  it  had  been  worse. 
Had  I  foreseen  this. 

Aurel.  O  thou  mis-shaped  monster  ! 
In  thee  it  is  confirm'd,  that  such  as  have 
No  share  in  nature's  bounties,  know  no  pity- 
To  such  as  have  them.     Look  on  him  with  my  eyes, 
And  answer,  then,  whether  this  were  a  man 
Whose  cheeks  of  lovely  fulness  should  be  made 
A  prey  to  meagre  famine?  or  these  eyes, 
Whose  every  glance  store  Cupid's  emptied  quiver, 
To  be  dimm'd  with  tedious  watching  ?  or  these  lips. 
These  ruddy  lips,  of  whose  fresh  colour  cherries 
And  roses  were  but  copies,  should  grow  pale 
For  want  of  nectar?  or  these  legs,  that  bear 
A  burthen  of  more  worth  than  is  supported 
By  Atlas'  wearied  shoulders,  should  be  cramp'd 
With  the  weight  of  iron  ?     O,  I  could  dwell  ever 
On  this  description  ! 

Bert.  Is  this  in  derision. 
Or  pity  of  me  ? 

Aurel.  In  your  charity 
Believe  me  innocent.     Now  you  are  my  prisoner. 
You  shall  have  fairer  quarter  ;  you  will  shame 
The  place  where  you  have  been,  should  you  now 

leave  it, 
Before  you  are  recover'd.     I'll  conduct  you 
To  more  convenient  lodgings,  and  it  shall  be 
My  care  to  cherish  you.     Repine  who  dare  ; 
It  is  our  will.     You'll  follow  me? 

Bert.  To  the  centre. 
Such  a  Sybilla  guiding  me. 

[^E.xeunt  Auielia,  Bertoldo,  and  Attendants 

Gonz.  Who  speaks  first? 

Fer.  We  stai.d  as  we  had  seen  Medusa's  head. 

Pier.   I  know  not  what  to  think,  I  am  so  amazed. 

Rod,  Am'dzed  !     I  am  thunderstruck, 

Jac.  We  are  enchanted 
And  this  is  some  illusion. 

Ador.   Heaven  forbid  I 
In  dark  despair  it  shows  a  beam  of  hope  ; 
Contain  tliy  joy,  Adorni. 

Ast.     Such  a  princess. 
And  of  so  long-experienced  reserv'dness. 
Break  forth,  and  on  the  sudden,  into  flashes 
Of  more  than  doubted  looseness  ! 

Gonz.  '1  hey  con.d  again. 
Smiling,  as  1  live  '  his  arm  circling  her  waist. 
1  shall  run  mad  : — Some  iury  hath  possess'd  her. 
If  I  speak,  1  may  be  blasted.     Ha  !   I'll  mumble 
A  prayer  or  two,  and  cross  myself,  and  then. 
Though  the  devil  f —  fire,  have  at  him. 

Re-enier  Bertoldo  and  Aurelia. 

Aurel.  Let  not,  sir. 
The  violence  of  my  passion  nourish  in  you 
An  ill-opinion  ;  or,  grant  my  carr.age 
Out  of  the  road  and  garb  of  private  women, 
'Tis  still  done  with  decorum.     As  1  am 
A  princess,  what  1  do  is  above  censure. 
And  to  be  imitated. 

Bert.  Gracious  madam. 
Vouchsafe  a  little  pause  ;  for  I  ain  so  rapt 
Beyond  myself,  that,  till  1  have  collected 
My  scatter'd  faculties,  I  cannot  tender 
Mv  resolution. 
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Aurel.  Consiiler  of  it, 
I  IV ill  not  be  lonjj;  from  you. 

[^Bertoldo  walhs  by,  musing 
Goiiz.   Pray  I  cannot, 
This  cursed  object  stru'igles  my  devotion  : 
1  must  speak,  or  I  burst.     Pray  you,  fair  lady, 
If  vou  can,  in  courtesy  direct  me  to 
Tlie  cliaste  Aurelia. 

Aurel.  Are  vou  blind  ?  who  are  we? 
Gonz.  Another   kind  of  thing.     Her  blood  was 
govern'd 
By  her  discretion,  and  not  ruled  Iter  reason : 
'riie  reverence  and  majesty  of  Juno 
Shined  in  her  looks,  and,  coming  to  tlie  camp, 
Apueur'd  a  second  Pallas.     I  can  see 
No  such  divinities  in  you  :  if  I, 
AVithout  offence,  may  speak  my  thoughts,  you  are, 
As  'twere,  a  wanton  Helen. 

Alltel.  Good  ;  ere  long 
You  shall  know  me  better.  , 

Gonz.  Why,  if  you  are  Aurelia, 
How  shall  I  dispose  of  the  soldier? 

A  St.  May  it  please  you 
To  ha^iten  my  dispatch  I 

Aiircl.  Prefer  your  suits 
Unto  Bertoldo  ;  we  will  give  him  hearing, 
And  you'll  find  him  your  best  advocate.  [^Exit. 

Ast.    This  is  rare  ! 
Gonz.  Wliat  are  we  come  to  ? 
Rod.  Grown  up  in  a  moment 
A  favourite ! 

Ferd.  He  does  take  state  already. 
Bert.  No,  no  ;  it  cannot  be  : — yet,  but  Camiola, 
There  is  no  stop  between  me  and  a  crown. 
Then  my  ingratitude !  a  sin  in  which 
k  All  sins  are  comprehended  !  Aid  me,  virtue, 
Or  I  am  lost. 

Gonz.  May  it  please  your  excellence — 
Second  me,  sir. 

Bert.  Then  my  so  horrid  oaths, 
And  hell-deep  imprecations  made  against  ii ! 

Ast.  The  king,  your  brother,  will  thank  you  for 
the  advancement 
Of  his  affairs. 

Bert.  And  yet  who  can  hold  out 
Against  such  batteries  as  her  power  and  greatness 
Raise  up  against  my  weak  defences  ! 
Gonz.  Sir, 

Reenter  Aurelia, 

Do  you  dream  waking  ?     'Slight,  she's  here  again  ! 
Walks  she  on  woollen  feet*! 

Aurel.  You  dwell  too  long 
In  vour  deliberation,  and  come 
With  a  cripple's  pace  to  that  which  you  should  fly  to. 

Bert.  It  is  confess'd :  yet  why  should  I,  to  win 
From  you,  that  hazard  all  to  my  poor  nothing, 
Dy  false  play  send  you  off  a  loser  from  me  1 
I  am  already  too,  too  much  engaged 
To  the  king  my  brother's  anger  ;  and  who  knows 
But  that  his  doubts  and  politic  fears,  should  you 
Make  me  his  equal,  may  draw  war  upon 
Your  territories  •      Were  that  breach  made  up, 
I  should  with  joy  embrace  what  now  I  fear 
To  touch  but  with  due  reverence. 


Aurel.  That  hinderance 
Is  easily  removed.     I  owe  the  king 
For  a  royal  visit,  which  I  straight  will  pay  him  j 
And  having  first  reconciled  you  to  his  favour, 
A  dispensation  shall  meet  with  us. 

Bert.  I  am  wholly  yours. 

Aurel.  On  this  book  seal  it.  [gain's  sure. 

Gonz.    What,  hand  and    lip  too  !  then  the  bar- 
You  have  no  employment  for  me  ? 

Aurel.  Yes,  Gonzaga, 
Provide  a  royal  ship. 

Gonz.  A  ship  !   St.  John  ; 
Whither  are  we  bound  now? 

Aurel.  You  shall  know  hereafter. 
My  lord,  your  pardon,  for  my  too  much  ti-enching 
Upon  your  patience. 

Ador.   Camiola.  [Aside  to  Bertoldo. 

Aurel.  How  do  you  do? 

Bert.  Indisposed  ;  but  I  attend  you. 

[Exeu7it  all  hutAdomi 

Ador.  The  heavy  curse  that  waits  on  perjury, 
And  foul  ingratitude,  pursue  thee  ever! 
Yet  why  from  me  this?  in  his  breach  of  faith 
My  loyalty  finds  reward  :  what  poisons  him. 
Proves  milhridateto  me.     I  have  perform 'd 
All  she  commanded,  punctually  :  and  now. 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  my  truth,  she  may 
Behold  his  ftdsehood.     O  that  1  had  wings 
To  bear  me  to  Palermo !     This  once  known, 
Must  change  her  love  into  a  just  disdain, 
And  work  her  to  compassion  of  my  pain.  [EiiY 


*  Wa/A»  she  on  woollen  feet !]  These  words  are  cer- 
tainly part  of  Giinzafja's  speech,  who  is  surprised  at  tlie 
sudilon  rLtnrn  of  Anrvlia;  ihey  would  come  strangely  from 
Beitoldu,  ill  the  midst  of  ins  meditations.     M.  Mason. 

I  !i  ivi;  -ulopied  Mr.  M.  Mason's  .amendment.  The  old 
«op>  fc.vi..3  iliis  iiemjslich  to  Bertoldo. 

19 


SCENE  v.— Palermo.  A  Room  in  Camiola's House. 

Enter    Sylli,    Camiola,   and  Clarinda,   at  several 

doors. 

Si^l.  Undone  I  undone!   poor  I,  that  whilome  was 
The  top  and  ridge  of  my  house,  am,  in  the  sudden, 
Turn'd  to  the  pitifullest  animal 
0'  the  lineage  of  the  Syllis  ! 
Cam.    W' hat's  the  matter? 
Syl.  The  king— break  girdle,  break  ! 
Cam.  Why,  what  of  him? 

Syl.  Hearing  how  far  you  doated  on  my  person, 
Growing  envious  of  my  happiness,  and  knowing 
His  brother,  nor  his  favourite,  Fulgentio, 
Could  get  a  sheep's  eye  from  you,  1  being  present, 
Is  come  himself  a  suitor,  with  the  awl 
Of  his  authority  to  bore  my  nose, 
And  take  you  from  me — Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Cam.  Do  not  roar  so  : 
The  king  ! 

Syl.  The  king.   Yet  loving  Sylli  is  not 
So  sorry  for  his  own,  as  your  misfortune; 
If  the  king  should  carry  you,  or  you  bear  him, 
What  a  loser  should  you  be  !     He  can  but  make  you 
A  queen,  and  what  a  simple  thing  is  that. 
To  the  being  my  lawful  spouse  !  the  world  can  never 
Afford  you  such  a  husband. 

Cam.  I  believe  you. 
But  how  are  you  sure  the  king  is  so  inclined? 
Did  not  you  dream  this  ? 

Syl.  VVith  these  eyes  I  saw  him 
Dismiss  his  train,  and  lighting  from  his  coach, 
Whispering  Fulgentio  in  the  ear. 

Carn.   I  f  so, 
I  guess  the  business. 

Syl.  It  can  be  no  other. 
But  to  give  me  the  bob,  that  being  a  matter 
Of  main  importance.     Yonder  they  are,  I  dare  not 
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Enter  Roberto  and  Fulgentio. 

Be  seen,  I  am  so  desperate  :  if  you  forsake  me, 
Send  me  word,  that  1  may  provide  a  willow  garland. 
To  wear  when  I  drown  myself.     O  SylH,  Sylli ! 

\_Exit  crying. 

Fid.  It  will  be  worth  your  pains,  sir,  to  observe 
The  constancy  and  bravery  of  her  spirit. 
Though  great  men  tremble  at  your  frowns,  I  dare 
Hazard  my  head,  your  majesty,  set  off 
With  terror  cannot  fright  her. 

Roh.  May  she  answer 
Mv  expectation  ! 

Ful.   There  she  is  ! 

Cam.  My  knees  thus 
Bent  to  the  earth,  while  my  vows  are  sent  upward 
For  the  safety  of  my  sovereign,  pay  the  duty 
Due  for  so  great  an  honour,  in  this  favour 
Done  to  your  humblest  handmaid. 

Rob.   You  mistake  me  ; 
I  come  not,  lady,  that  you  may  report 
The  king,  to  do  you  honour,  made  your  house 
(He  being  there)  his  court ;  but  to  correct 
Your  stubborn  disobedience.     A  pardon 
For  that,  could  you  obtain  it,  were  well  purchased 
With  this  humility. 

Cam.  A  pardon,  sir  ! 
Till  I  am  conscious  of  an  offence, 
I  will  not  wrong  my  innocence  to  beg  one. 
What  is  my  crime,  sir? 

Rob.  Look  on  him  I  favour, 
By  you  scorn'd  and  neglected*. 

Cam.  Is  that  all,  sir  ? 

Rob.  No,  minion  ;   though  that  were  too  much. 
How  can  you 
Answer  the  setting  on  your  desperate  bravo 
To  murder  liim  ? 

Cam.  With  your  leave,  I  must  not  kneel,  sir, 
W'hile  I  reply  to  this  :  but  thus  rise  up 
In  my  defence,  and  tell  you,  as  a  man 
(Since,  when  you  are  unjust,  the  deity 
Which  you  may  challenge  as  a  king  parts  from  you), 
Twas  never  read  in  holy  writ,  or  moral, 
That  subjects  on  their  loyalty  were  obliged 
To  love  their  sovereign's  vices;  your  grace,  sir, 


To  such  an  undesei'ver  is  no  virtue. 

Fill.  What  think  you  now,  sir? 

Cam.  Say,  you  should  love  wine, 
You  being  the  king,  and,  'cause  I  am  your  subject, 
Must  1  be  ever  drunk?     Tyrants,  not  kings. 
By  violence,  from  humble  vassals  force 
I'he  liberty  of  their  souls.     I  could  not  love  him  ; 
And  to  compel  affection,  as  I  take  it. 
Is  not  found  in  your  prerogative. 

Rob.  Excellent  virgin  ! 
How  I  admire  her  confidence  !  [^Aside, 

Cam.  He  complains 
Of  wrong  done  him :  but,  be  no  more  a  king, 
Unless  you  do  me  right.     Burn  your  decrees, 
And  of  your  laws  and  statutes  make  a  fire 
To  thaw  the  frozen  numbness  of  delinquents, 
If  he  escape  unpunish'd.     Do  your  edicts 
Call  it  death  in  any  man  that  breaks  into 
Another's  house,  to  rob  him,  though  of  trifles; 
And  shall  Fulgentio,  your  Fulgentio,  live, 
Who  hath  committed  more  than  sacrilege. 
In  the  pollution  of  my  clear  fame, 
By  his  malicious  slanders  ? 

Rob.  Have  you  done  this  ? 
Answer  truly,  on  your  life. 

Ful.  In  the  heat  of  blood, 
Some  such  thing  I  reported. 

Rob.  Out  of  my  sight ! 
For  I  vow,  if  by  true  penitence  thou  win  not 
This  injured  virgin*  to  sue  out  thy  pardon, 
Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already. 

Ful.  By  my  own  folly 
I  have  made  a  fair  hand  oft.  [Eai7. 

Rob.   You  shall  know,  lady, 
While  I  wear  a  crown,  justice  shall  use  her  sword 
lo  cut  offenders  off,  though  nearest  to  us 

Cam.  Ay,  now  you  show  whose  deputy  you  are  : 
If  now  I  bathe  your  feet  with  tears  it  cannot 
Be  censured  superstition. 

Rob.  You  must  rise  ; 
Rise  in  our  favour  and  protection  ever,  [ifisscs  her. 

Cam.  Happy  are  subjects  when  the  prince  is  still 
Guided  by  justice,  not  his  passionate  will. 

l^Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — The  same.    A  Room  in  Camiola's  House, 
Entei'  Camiola  and  Sylli. 

Cam.  You  see  how  tender  I  am  of  the  quiet 
And  peace  of  your  affection,  and  what  great  ones 
1  put  oft'  in  your  favour. 

Syl.  You  do  wisely. 
Exceeding  wisely  ;  and  when  I  have  said, 
I  thank  you  for'i,  he  happy. 

Cam.  And  good  reason. 
In  having-  such  a  blessinsr. 


•  Rob.  Looh  on  him  /favour. 

By  you  scorn'd   and   neglected.]      Coxcter  and   Mr.  M. 
Masun,  ill  dtti.ince  of  nu-tre  and  siiise  : 

Hob   Jjooh  on  him  1  favour, 
"Yoii  scorn'd,  4c. 


Syl.  When  you  have  it ; 
But  the  bait  is  not  yet  ready.     Stay  the  time, 
While  I  triumph  by  myself.     King,  by  your  leave, 
I  have  wiped  your  royal  nose  without  a  napkin  ; 
You  may  i-ry,  willow,  willow  !  for  your  brother, 
I'll  only  say,  go  byt !    for  my  fine  favourite. 


*  This  injured  virgin  to  sue  out  thy  pardon,]  I  have 
already  observed  that  tliere  is  bni  one  edition  ol  this  phiy ; 
the  copies',  however,  vary  considerably.  In  iliis  line,  lor 
example,  some  of  thciii  read  virgin,  sonif  lad;/,  and  some 
omit  the  word  aho[;ellier.  In  tliese  cases  nothiiijr  remains 
tor  an  editor,  but  to  make  nse  of  his  jn<lgni«.nt,  and  select 
thai  which  appears  the  least  objectionable. 

t  ■  for  your  brother, 

I'll  only  say,  Go  by!]  Tliis  is  an  allnsion  to  The  .Spanish 
Tragedy  ;  tiie  constant  butt  of  all  writers  of  tliose  times, 
who  seem  to  be  a  little  uneasy,  notwithstanding  their  scotl's, 
at  its  popularity.     Old  Jeronimo,  however,  kept  his  grouiid 
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lie  may  p^raze  where  he  please  ;  his  lips  riiiiy  water 
Like  a  |nippy's  o'er  a  furiueiity  pot,  while  Sylli, 
Out   of  his    two-leaved   cherry-stone   dish,    drinks 

nectar ! 
I  cannot  hold  out  any  longer ;  h<  aven  forpjive  me  ! 
*  I'is  not  the  first  oath  I  have  broke  ;  I  niu>t  take 
A.  httle  lor  a  preparative. 

[^Offers  to  hiss  and  embrace  her. 

Cam.   Hv  no  means 
If  yo\i  forswear  yomself,  we  shall  not  prosper: 
I'll  r.iiher  lose  my  longing. 

Sill.  I'retty  soul ! 
How  careful  it  is  of  rae  !  let  me  buss  yet 
'ri)y  iittle  dainty  foot  for't :  tliat,  I'm  sure  is 
Jut  of  my  oath. 

Cam.  Why,  if  thou  canst  dispense  with't 
So  far,  I'll  not  be  scrupulous;  such  a  favour 
My  auu)rous  shoemaker  steals. 

S^^L.  0  most  rare  leather  !       [^^Kisies  her  shoe  often. 
I  do  bej^in  at  the  lowest,  but  in  time 
I  mav  grow  hi^jher. 

Cam.    V'lQ  !  you  dwell  too  long  there  j 
Rise,  prithee  rise. 

SyL.  O,  1  am  up  already. 

Enter  Clarinda  hastily. 

Cam,  How  I  abuse  my  hours  ! — What  news  with 
thee,  now  ?  [promise  : 

Clar.  Off  with  that  gown,  'tis  mine  ;  mine  by  your 
Signor  Adoini  is  return'd  !  now  upon  entrance  1 
Off  with  it,  off  with  it,  madam  ! 

Cam.  lie  not  so  hasty  : 
AVhen  I  ;;o  to  bed,  'tis  thine. 

Syl.  You  have  my  grant  too  ; 
But,  do  you  hear,  lady,  though  I  give  way  to  this, 
You  must  hereafter  ask  my  leave,  before 
\  ou  part  with  things  of  moment. 

Cam.  Very  good  ; 
When  I'm  yours,  I'll  be  govern'd. 

Syl.  Sweet  obedience  ! 

Enter  Adorni. 

Cam.  You  are  well  return'd. 

Aclor.   I  wis!)  that  the  success 
Of  mv  service  had  deserved  it. 

Cam.  Lives  Bertoldo? 

Ador.  Yes  :  and  return'd  with  safety. 

Ca7n.  'Tis  not  then 
In  the  power  of  fate  to  add  to,  or  take  from 
IMy  perfect  happiness  ;  and  vet — he  should 
Have  made  me  his  first  visit. 

Ador.  So  1  think  too. 
But  he 

>>yl.  Durst  not  appear,  I  being  present  j 
That's  his  excuse,  I  warrant  you. 

Cam.  Speak,  where  is  he? 
With  whom  ?  who  hath  deserved  more  from  him?  or 
Can  be  of  equal  merit?     1  in  this 
Do  not  except  the  king. 

Ador.  He's  at  the  palace. 


till  the  general  convulsion,  when  he  sunk,  with  a  thousand 
better  things,  to  rise  no  more. 

VVhalh'ld  he  once  had  of  the  public  mind  may  be  col- 
lected tVoin  :ui  anecdote  in  that  sliMnte  medley  by  Prynne, 
wliich,  by  the  way,  conuins  inor«'  libaldry  in  a  lew  jjagis, 
tiian  is  lo  be  fotuid  in  halt'  the  (jLiys  ite  reprobates,  {{e 
tl.ere  till*  us  ot  a  lady  wlio,  on  her  death-bed,  in-tcad  of 
attcuditi<4  to  the  priest,  "  cried  out  nothing  but  Jeronimo! 
Jert'niini»!"— and  died  in  this  reprobate  state,  "  thinkii.g  of 
Qotliing  but  plays." 

Histrionuutix. 


With  the  duchess  of  Sienna.     One  coach  brought 

them  hither, 
Without  a  third  :  he's  very  gracious  with  her; 
You  may  coiceive  the  rest. 

Cam.   JVIy  jealous  fears 
Make  me  to  apprehend. 

yldor.  Pray  you,  dismiss 
Sigiiior  wisdom,  and  I'll  make  relation  to  you 
Of  the  ])articulars. 

Cam.  Servant,  1  would  have  you 
To  haste  unto  the  court. 

Syi.   I  will  outrun 
A  footman,  for  your  pleasure. 

Cum.  There  observe 
The  duchess'  train  .and  entertainment, 

Syl.  Fear  not ; 
I  will  discover  all  that  is  of  weight, 
To  the  liveries  of  her  pages  and  her  footmen. 
This  is  fit  employment  ibr  me.  [Eitf. 

Cam.   Gracious  with 
The  duchess!  sure,  you  said  so? 

Ador.  I  will  use 
All  possible  brevity  to  inform  von,  madam, 
Of  what  was  trusted  to  me,  and  discharged 
Witli  faith  and  loyal  duty. 

Cam.  I  believe  it  ; 
You  ransomed  him,  and  supplied  his  wants — ima- 
That  is  already  spoken  ;  and  what  vows  [§iii« 

Of  service  he  made  to  me,  is  apparent ; 
His  jov  of  me,  and  wonder  too,  perspicuous; 
Does  not  your  story  end  so? 

Ador.  Would  the  end 
Had  answered  the  beginning!  —In  a  word. 
Ingratitude  and  perjury  at  tlie  height 
Cannot  express  him. 

Cam.  'J'ake  heed. 

AdiT.  Truth  is  arm'd, 
And  can  defend  itself.     Jt  must  out,  madam . 
I  saw  (the  presence  full)  the  amorous  duchess 
Kiss  and  embrace  him  ;  on  his  part  accepted 
With  ecjual  ardour,  and  their  willing  hands 
No  sooner  join'd,  but  a  remove  w'as  publish'd 
And  put  in  execution. 

Cam.  The  proofs  are 
Too  pregnant.     O  B."rtoldo  1 

Ador.  He's  not  worth 
Your  sorrow,  madam. 

Cam.  Tell  me,  when  you  saw  this. 
Did  not  you  grieve,  as  i  do  now  to  hear  it? 

Ador.  His  precipice  from  goodness  raising  mine. 
And  i^erving  as  afoil  to  set  my  faith  off, 
I  had  little  reason. 

Cum.   In  this  vou  confess 
The  devilish  malice  of  your  disposition. 
As  you  were  a  man,  you  stood  bound  to  lament  it ; 
And  not,  in  flattery  of  your  false  hopes, 
'fo  glory  in  it.     When  good  men  pursue 
The  path  raark'd  out  by  virtue,  the  blest  saints 
With  joy  look  on  it,  and  seraphic  angels 
Clap  their  celestial  wings  in  heavenly  plaudits. 
To  see  a  scene  of  grace  so  well  presented, 
The  fiends,  and  men  made  up  of  envy,  mourning. 
Whereas  now,  on  the  contrary,  as  far 
As  their  divinity  can  partake  of  passion. 
With  me  they  weep,  beholding  a  fair  temple, 
Built  in  Bertoldo's  loyalty,  turn'd  to  ashes 
By  the  flames  of  his  inconstancy,  tlie  damn'd 
Rejoicing  in  the  object.  — 'Tis  not  well 
In  you,  Adorni. 

Ador.   What  a  temper  dwells 
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In  this  rare  virgin  !     Can  you  pity  him, 
I'hat  hath  shown  none  to  you  ? 

Cam.  I  must  not  be 
Cruel  by  his  example.     You,  perhaps, 
Jixpect  now  I  sliould  seek  recovery 
Of  what  I  have  lost,  by  tears,  and  with  bent  knees 
Beg-  his  compassion.     No  ;  my  towering  virtue, 
From  the  assurance  of  my  merit,  scorns 
To  stoop  so  low.     I'll  take  a  nobler  course, 
And,  confident  in  the  justice  of  my  cause, 
1'he  king  his  brother,  and  new  mistress,  judges, 
Ravish  him  from  her  arms-  You  have  the  contract, 
In  which  he  swore  to  marry  me  ? 

Ador.  'Tis  here,  madam.  [band  ; 

Cam.  He  shall  be,  then,  against  his  will,  my  hus- 
And  when  I  have  him,  I'll  so  use  him  ! — doubt  not, 
But  that,  your  honesty  being  unquestion'd. 
This  writing,  with  your  testimony,  clears  all. 

Ador.  And  buries  me  in  the  dark  mists  of  error. 

Cam.  I'll  presently  to  court;  pray  you,  give  order 
For  my  caroch*. 

Ador.  A  cart  for  me  were  fitter. 
To  hurry  me  to  the  gallows.  {Exit. 

Cam.  O  false  men  ! 
Inconstant!  perjured  !     My  good  angel  help  me 
In  these  my  extremities  ! 

Re-e7iter  Sylli. 

Syf.  If  you  e'er  will  see  a  brave  sight, 
Lose  it  not  now.     Bertoldo  and  the  duchess 
Are  presently  to  be  married :  there's  such  pomp, 
And  preparation  ! 

Cam.  If  I  marry,  'tis 
This  day,  or  never. 

5i/i.   Why,  with  all  my  heart  ; 
Though  1  break  this.  111  keep  the  next  oath  I  make, 
And  then  it  is  quit. 

Cam.  Follow  ni»  to  mv  cabinet  ; 
You  know  my  confessor,  iaiher  Paulo  ? 
•     Syt.  Yes  :  shall  he 
Do  the  feat  for  us  ? 

Cam.  I  will  give  in  writing 
Directions  to  him,  and  attire  myself 
Like  a  virgin  bride  ;  and  something  I  will  do, 
That  shall  deserve  men's  praise,  and  wonder  too. 

Syl.  And  I,  to  make  all  know  I  am  not  shallow, 
Will  have  my  points  of  cochineal  and  yellow. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. —  The  same.     A  State-room  m  the  Palace. 

Loud  Music.  Enter  Roberto,  Bertoldo,  Aureiia, 
Ferdinand,  Astutio,  Gonzaga,  Roderigo,  Ja- 
COMO,  PiERio,  a  Bishop,  and  Attendants. 

Hob.  Had  our  division  been  greater,  madam. 
Your  clemency,  the  wrong  being  done  to  you, 
In  pardon  of  it,  like  the  rod  of  concord, 
IMust  make  a  perfect  union.     Once  more. 
With  a  brotherly  affection,  we  receive  you 
Into  our  favour :   let  it  be  your  study 
Hereafter  to  deserve  this  blessing,  far 
Beyond  your  merit, 

Bert.  As  the  princess'  grace 
To  me  is  without  limit,  my  endeavours. 


•  For  my  caroch.]  It  fcemsas  if  Massinger's  editors  were 
ignorant  of  tlie  existence  or  meaning  of  siicii  a  void  as 
carock  ;  sinre  llity  escliange  it  for  coach,  tli-jugh  ii  invaria- 
bly cle8f<^js  liie  metre. 


With  all  obsequiousness  to  serve  her  pleasures, 
Shall  know  no  bounds  :  nor  will  1,  being  made 
Her  husband,  e'er  forget  the  duty  that 
I  owe  her  as  a  servant. 

AxireL.  I  expect  not 
But  fiiir  equality,  since  I  well  know, 
If  that  superiority  be  due, 

'Ts  not  to  me.     When  you  are  made  my  consort. 
All  the  ])rerogatives  of  my  high  birth  cancell'd, 
I'll  practise  the  obedience  of  a  wife. 
And  freely  pay  it.     Queens  themselves,  if  they 
Make  choice  of  their  inferiors,  only  aiming 
'I'o  feed  their  sensual  appetites,  and  to  reign 
Over  their  husbands,  in  some  kind  commit 
Authorized  whoredom  ;  nor  will  I  be  guilty. 
In  my  intent,  of  such  a  crime. 

Cfonz.  This  done, 
As  it  is  promised,  madam,  may  well  stand  for 
A  precedent  to  great  women  :  but,  when  once 
The  griping  hunger  of  desire  is  cloy'd, 
And  the  poor  fool  advanced,  brought  on  his  knees, 
Most  of  your  eagle  breed,  I'll  not  say  all. 
Ever  excepting  you,  challenge  again 
What,  in  hot  blood,  they  parted  from. 

Auvcl.  You  are  ever 
An  enemy  of  our  sex  ;  but  you,  I  hope,  sir. 
Have  better  thoughts. 

Bert.  I  dare  not  entertain 
An  ill  one  of  your  goodness. 

Boh.  To  my  power 
I  will  enable  him,  to  prevent  all  danger 
Envy  can  raise  against  your  choice.     One  word  morf 
Touching  the  articles. 

Enter  FuLCtNTio,  Camiola,  Sylii,  atid  Adorni. 

Fnl.  In  you  alone 
Lie  all  my  hopes  ;  you  can  or  kill  or  save  me  j 
But  pity  in  you  will  become  you  better 
(Though  1  confess  in  jubtice  'tis  denied  me) 
Than  too  much  rigour. 

Cam.  I  will  make  your  peace 
As  far  as  it  lies  in  me  ;  but  must  first 
Labour  to  right  myself. 
Aurel.  Or  add  or  alter 
What  you  think  fit ;  in  bim  I  have  my  all . 
Heaven  make  me  thankful  for  him  ! 
Boh.  On  to  the  temple. 
Cam,  Stay,  royal  sir  ;  and  as  you  are  a  king. 
Erect  one*  here,  in  doing  justice  to 
An  injured  maid 
Aurel.  How's  this? 
Bert.  O,  I  am  blasted! 

Rch.    1  have  given   somo  proof,  sweet  lady,   ot 
my  promptness  ., 
To  do  you  right,  you  need  not,  therefore,  doubt  me  j 
And  rest  assured,  that,  this  great  work  dispatch 'd, 
You  shall  have  audience,  and  satisfaction 
To  all  you  can  demand. 

Cam.  To  do  me  justice 
Exacts  your  j)resent  care,  and  can  admit 
Of  no  delay.     If,  ere  my  cause  be  heard, 
In  favour  of  your  brother  you  go  on,  sir. 
Your  eceptre  cannot  right  me.     He's  the  man, 
'i  he  guilty  man,  >vhcm  J  accuse  ;  and  you 
Stand  bound  in  duty,  as  you  are  supreme, 
To  be  impartial.     Since  you  are  a  judge. 
As  a  delinquent  look  on  him,  and  not 
As  on  a  brother :  Justice,  painted  blind, 


•  Jirect  one  here,]  i.  e.  a  temple.    M.  Mason. 
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Infers  her  ministers  are  obliged  to  liear 

The  cause,  and  truth,  the  jud<;e,  deterniine  of  it ; 

And  not  sway'd  or  by  favour  or  afVection, 

liy  a  false  gloss,  or  wrested  connncnt,  alter 

The  true  intent  and  letter  of  the  law. 

Rob.  Nor  will  I,  madam. 

Aurel.  Vou  seern  trouble. 1,  sir, 

Ganz.  T lis  colour  changes  too. 

Caw,  The  alteration 
Grows  from  his  guilt.     TJie  goodness  of  my  cause 
Begets  such  confidence  in  me,  that  I  bring 
No  hired  tongue  to  plead  for  me.  that  with  gay 
Rhetorical  flourishes  may  palliate 
That  which,  stiipp'd  naked,  will  appear  deform'd. 
I  stand  here  mine  own  advocate  ;  and  my  truth, 
Deliver'd  in  the  plainest  language,  will 
Make  good  itself ;  nor  will  I,  if  the  king 
Give  sutFrage  to  it,  but  admit  of  you. 
My  greatest  enemy,  and  this  stranger  prince, 
To  sit  assistants  with  him. 

Aurel.  I  ne'er  wrong'd  you.  [if. 

Cam.  In  your  knowledge  of  the  injury,   I  believe 
Nor  willyou,in  your  justice,  wlien  you  are 
Acquainted  with  my  interest  in  this  man, 
Which  I  lay  claim  to. 

Rob.  Lei  us  take  our  seats. 
What  is  your  title  to  him? 

Cam.  By  this  contract, 
Seal'd  solemnly  before  a  reverend  man, 

[Presents  a  paper  to  the  king. 
I  challenge  him  for  my  husband. 

Sul.  Ha  !  was  I 
Scut  for  the  friar  for  this?  O  Sylli!  Sylli ! 
Some  cordial,  or  I  faint*. 

Rob.  This  writing  is 
Authentical. 

Aurel.  But  done  in  heat  of  blood, 
Charm 'd  by  her  flatteries,  as,  no  doubt,  he  was. 
To  be  dispensed  with. 

Fer.  Add  this,  if  you  please, 
The  distance  and  disparity  between 
Their  births  and  fortunes. 

Cum.  What  can  Innocence  hope  for, 
When  such  as  sit  her  judges  are  corrupted  ! 
Disparity  of  birth  or  fortune,  urge  you  ? 
Or  syren  charms?  or,  at  his  best,  in  me 
Wants  to  deserve  him  ?  Call  some  few  days  back. 
And,  as  he  was,  consider  him,  and  you 
Must  grant  him  my  inferior.     Imagine 
You  saw  him  now  in  fetters,  with  his  honour, 
His  liberty  lost;  with  her  black  wings  Despair 
Circling  his  miseries,  and  this  Gonzaga 
Trampling  on  his  afflictions  ;  the  great  sum 
Proposed  for  his  redemption  ;  the  king 
Forbidding  payment  of  it ;  his  near  kinsmen, 
With  his  protesting  followers  and  friends, 
Falling  oft'  from  him  ;  by  the  whole  world  forsaken ; 
Dead  to  all  hope,  and  buried  in  the  grave 
Of  his  calamities  ;  and  then  weigh  duly 
What  she  deserved,  whose  merits  now  are  doubted. 
That,  as  his  better  angel,  in  he-r  bounties 
Ap})ear'd  unto  him,  his  great  ransome  paid. 
His  wants,  and  with  a  prodigal  hand,  supplied ; 
Wliether,  then,  being  my  manumised  slave. 
He  owed  not  himself  to  me  ? 

Aurel.  Is  this  true  ? 

Rob.  In  his  silence  'tis  acknowlede:ed. 


•  Some  cordial,  or  I  faint.]    Wholly  omitted  in  Mr.  M. 

Mason's  edition. 


Couz.  If  you  want 
A  witness  to  this  purpo-e.  111  depose  it. 

Cam.  If  I  h;tvo  dwelt  too  long  on  my  deserving^ 
To  this  unthankful  man,  pray  you  pardon  me, 
The  cause  recpiired  it.     And  though  now  I  add 
A  little,  in  mv  painting  to  the  life 
His  barbarous  ingratitude,  to  deter 
Others  from  imitation,  let  it  meet  with 
A  fair  interpretation.     This  serpent, 
Frozen  to  numbness,  was  no  sooi\er  warm'd 
In  the  bosom  of  my  ])ity  and  compassion, 
I'ut,  in  return,  he  ruin'd  his  preserver, 
i  he  j)rints  the  irons  had  made  in  his  flesh 
Still  ulcerous  ;  hut  all  that  I  had  done, 
My  benefits,  in  sand  or  water  Avritten, 
As  they  had  never  been,  no  more  remember 'd  ! 
And  on  what  ground  hut  his  ambitious  hopes 
To  gain  this  duches's'  favour? 

Aurel.    Yes;  the  object. 
Look  on  it  better,  lady,  may  excuse 
The  change  of  his  aflPection. 

Cam.  The  object  I 
In  what?  forgive  me,  modesty,  if  I  say 
You  look  upon  your  form  in  the  faUe  glass 
Of  flattery  and  self-love,  and  that  deceives  you. 
That  you  were  a  duchess,  as  I  take  it,  was  not 
Character'd  on  your  face  ;  and,  that  not  seen. 
For  other  feature,  make  all  these,  that  are 
Experienced  in  women,  judges  of  them. 
And,  if  they  are  not  parasites,  they  must  grant. 
For  beauty  without  art,  though  you  storm  at  it, 
I  may  take  the  right-hand  filf. 

Go)iz.  Well  said,  i'faith  ! 
I  see  fair  women  on  no  terms  will  yield 
Priority  in  beauty. 

Cam.  Down,  proud  heart ! 
W^hy  do  I  rise  up  in  defence  of  that. 
Which,  in  my  cherishing  of  it,  hath  undone  me  ! 
No,  madam,  I  recant, — you  are  all  beauty, 
Goodness,  and  virtue  ;  and  poor  I  not  worthy 
As  a  foil  to  set  you  oflf :  enjoy  your  conquest; 
But  do  not  tyrannize.     Yet,  as  I  am  [nie. 

In  my  lowness,  from  your  height  you  may  look  on 
And.  in  your  suflfrage  to  me,  make  him  know 
That,  though  to  all  men  else  1  did  appear 
The  shame  and  scorn  of  women,  he  stands  bound 
To  hold  me  as  the  masterpiece. 

Rob.  By  my  life, 
You  have  shewn  yourself  of  such  an  abject  temper. 
So  poor  and  low-condition'd,  as  I  grieve  for 
Your  nearness  to  me. 

Fer.    I  am  changed  in  liiy 
Opinion  of  you,  lady  ;  and  profess 
The  virtues  of  your  mind  an  ample  fortune 
For  an  absolute  monarch. 

Gonz.  Since  you  are  resolved 
To  damn  yourself,  in  your  forsaking  of 
Your  noble  order  for  a  woman,  do  it 
For  this.      You  may  search  through  the  world  and 
With  such  atiother  phenix.  [meet  not 

Aurel.  On  the  sudden 
I  feel  all  fires  of  love  quenched  in  the  water 
Of  my  compassion.     ]\lake  your  peace  ;  you  have 
My  free  consent  ;  for  here  1  do  disclaim 
All  interest  in  you  :  and,  to  further  your 
Desires,  fair  maid,  composed  of  worth  and  honour, 
The  dispensation  procured  by  me. 
Freeing  Bertoldo  from  his  vow,  makes  way 
To  your  embraces. 

Bert.  Oh,  how  have  I  stray'd. 
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And,  wilfully,  out  of  the  noble  track 

Mark'd  me  by  virtue  !  till  now  I  was  never 

Truly  a  prisoner.     To  excuse  my  late 

Captivity,  I  might  allege  the  malice 

Of  Fortune  ;  you,  that  conquer'd  me,  confessing 

Courage  in  my  defence  was  no  way  wanting. 

But  now  I  have  surrender'd  up  my  strengths 

Into  the  power  of  V^ice,  and  on  my  forehead 

Branded,  with  mine  own  hand,  in  capital  letters. 

Disloyal  and  ingrateful.     Though  barr'd  from 

Human  society,  and  hiss'd  into 

Some  desert  ne'er  yet  haunted  with  the  curses 

Of  men  and  women,  sitting  as  a  judge 

Upon  my  guilty  self,  I  must  confess 

It  justly  falls  upon  me  ;  and  one  tear, 

Shed  in  compassion  of  my  sufferings,  more 

Than  I  can  hope  for. 

Cam.  This  compunction  [should 

For  the  wrong  that  you  have  done  me,  though  you 
Fix  here,  and  your  true  sorrow  move  no  further, 
Will,  in  respect  I  loved  once,  make  these  eyes 
Two  springs  of  sorrow  for  you. 

Bert.  In  your  pity 
My  cruelty  shows  more  monstrous  ;  yet  I  am  not, 
Though  most  ingrateful,  grown  to  such  a  height 
Of  impudence,  as,  in  my  wishes  only, 
To  ask  your  pardon.     If,  as  now,  I  fall 
Prostrate  before  your  feet,  you  will  vouchsafe 
To  act  your  own  levenge,  treading  upon  me 
As  a  viper  eating  through  the  bowels  of 
Your  benefits,  to  whom,  with  liberty, 
I  owe  my  being,  'twill  take  from  the  burthen 
'J'hat  now  is  insupportable. 

Cajn.  Pray  you,  rise; 
As  I  wish  peace  and  quiet  to  my  soul, 
I  do  forgive  you  heartily  ;  yet  excuse  me, 
Though  I  deny  myself  a  blessing  that, 
By  the  favour  of  the  duchess,  seconded 
With  your  submission,  is  offered  to  me  ; 
Let  not  the  reason  I  allege  for't  grieve  you, 
You  have  been  false  once.     1  have  done  :  and  if. 
When  I  am  married,  as  this  day  J  will  be, 
As  a  perfect  sign  of  your  atonement  with  me, 
You  wish  me  joy,  I  will  receive  it  for 
Full  satisfaction  of  all  obligations 
111  which  you  stand  bound  to  me. 

Bert.  I  will  do  it. 
And,  what's  more,  in  despite  of  sorrow,  live 
To  see  myself  undone,  beyond  all  hope 
To  be  made  up  again. 

Syl.  My  blood  begins 
To  come  to  my  heart  again. 

Cam.  Pray  you,  t-igiiior  Sylli, 
Call  in  the  holy  iriar  ;  he's  prepared 
For  finishing  the  work. 

Syl.  I  knew  1  was 
The  man  :  heaven  make  me  thankful  ! 

Ruh.   Who  is  this? 

Ait.  His  lather  was  the  banker*  of  Palermo, 
And  this  the  heir  of  his  great  wealth  :  his  wisdom 
Was  not  hereditary. 

Sv/.  Though  you  know  me  not. 
Your  majesty  owes  me  a  round  sum  :  I  have 
A  seal  or  two  to  witness  ;  yet,  if  vou  j)lease 


•  Ast.  Jlis  father  was  the  banht-r  of  Palrmio,]  Nt-ver 
was  tlure  fiu  li  ;i  copy  ol'  an  .iiithor  as  tliat  oi  j\Iass^iiii;er  by 
Mr.  M.  Mason.  Jn.sl  abovt',  he  diopt  a  iii<!iio.«> liable  to 
spoil  the  niitre ;  lure  he  has  insetted  one  for  ihe  ^aiiie 
tcason  :  at  lea^t  I  can  fiuil  uo  other.  Jle  reads,  tlie  great 
kankei  of  Palermo. 


To  wear  my  colours  and  dance  at  my  wedding 
I'll  never  sue  you. 

Rob.  And  I'll  grant  your  suit. 

Syl.  Gracious  madonna,  noble  general. 
Brave  captains,  and  my  quondam  rivals,  wear  them. 
Since  I  am  confident  you  dare  noL  harbour 
A  thought  but  that  way  current,  [Ex/'t. 

Aurel.  For  mv  part, 
I  cannot  guess  the  issue. 

Re-enter  Sylli  with  Father  Paulo. 

Syl.  Do  your  duty  ; 
And  with  all  speed  you  can  you  may  dispatch  us 

Paul.  'J'hus,  as  a  principal  ornament  to  the  church, 
I  seize  her. 

All.  How! 

Rob.  So  young,  and  so  religious  ! 

Paul.  She  has  forsook  the  world. 

Syl.  And  Sylli  too  ! 
I  shall  run  mad. 

Rob.  Hence  with  the  fool! — {^Sylli  thrust  o^.]— 
Proceed,  Sir. 

Paul.  Look  on  this  Maid  of  Honour,  now 
Truly  honour'd  in  her  vow 
She  pays  to  heaven  :   vain  delight 
By  day,  or  pleasure  of  the  night 
She  no  more  thinks  of:     This  fair  hair 
(  Favours  for  great  kings  to  Avear) 
Must  now  be  shorn  ;   lier  rich  array 
Changed  into  a  homely  gray. 
The  dainties  with  which  she  was  fed, 
And  her  proud  flesh  pampered, 
IMust  not  be  tasted  ;  from  the  spring, 
For  wine,  cold  water  we  will  bring. 
And  wi'h  fasting  mortify 
The  feasts  of  sensuality. 
Hei  jewels,  beads  ;  and  she  must  look 
Not  in  SI  glass,  but  holy  book  ; 
To  teach  her  the  ne'er-erring  way 
To  immortality.     O  may 
She,  as  she  purposes  to  be 
A  child  new-born  to  piety, 
Persever*  in  it,  and  good  men, 
Witli  saints  and  angels,  say,  Amen  ! 

(am.  'I'his  is  the  marriage  !  this  the  port  (o  which 
My  vows  must  steer  me  I     Fill  my  spreading  sails 
With  the  i»ure  wind  of  your  devotions  for  me, 
That  I  may  touch  the  secure  haven,  where 
Eternal  liappiness  keeps  her  residence, 
Temptations  to  frailty  never  entering  ! 
1  am  deaii  to  the  world,  and  thus  dispose 
Of  what  1  leave  behind  me  ;  and,  dividing 
My  state  into  three  parts,  1  thus  bequeath  it: 
The  first  to  the  fair  nunnery,  to  which 
I  dedicate  the  last  and  better  part 
Of  my  frail  hie  ;  a  second  portion 
To  pious  uses  ;  and  the  third  to  thee, 
Adorni,  for  thy  true  and  faithful  service. 
And.  ere  I  tnke  my  last  farewell,  with  hope 
J'o  find  a  grant,  my  suit  to  you  is,  that 
You  would,  for  my  sake,  pardon  this  young  man. 
And  to  his  merits  love  him,  and  no  further. 

Rob.  I  thus  confirm  it. 

l^Gives  his  hand  to  Fulgentio. 

Cam.  And,  as  e'er  you  hope,  [To  Bertoldo. 

Like  me,  to  be  made  liapjiy,  I  conjure  you 
To  reassume  your  order  ;  and  in  fighting 

•  Fer.H'vrr  in  it,\  This  is  the  sorond  time  Wie  editors  have 
inodiinistd  yersevcr  into  ycrsn^ere,  \o  the  dtatrucliou  ol  llie 
verse.     See  Yirijiii  Martyr,  Aei  1.  Sceue  j. 
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Bravely  against  the  enemies  of  our  faith, 
Kedeem  your  mortj^aged  honour. 

Gonz.  I  restore  tliis  :         [Giceshim  thev-hite  cross. 
Once  more,  brotliers  in  arms. 

Bert.  I'll  live  and  die  so. 

Cam.  To  you  my  pious  wishes  !    And,  to  end 
All  dilierences,  great  sir,  1  beseech  you 
To  be  an  arbitrator,  and  compound 
The  quarrel  long  continuing  between 
The  duke  and  duchess. 

Rob.  I  will  take  it  into 
My  special  care. 


Cam.  I  am  then  at  rest.     Now,  father. 
Conduct  me  where  you  please. 

\_Exeunt  Paulo  and  Camiola 

Rob,  She  well  deserves 
Her  name,  The  INIaid  of  Honour  !  May  she  stand. 
To  all  posterity,  a  fair  example 
For  noble  maids  to  imitate  !     Since  to  live 
In  wealth  and  pleasure's  common,  but   to  part  with 
Such  poison'd  baits  is  rare  ;  there  being  notiiing 
Upon  this  stage  of  life  to  be  commended, 
Though  well  begun,  till  it  be  fully  ended. 

[Floarhh.     Exetint*. 


•  This  is  of"  the  higher  order  of  Massinger's  plays:  nor 
will  it  be  veiy  e.isy  lo  find  in  any  ^vriter  a  subject  more 
animated,  or  char.icters  more  variously  and  pointedly  drawn. 
Tiiere  is  no  delay  in  introducing  the  business  of  the  drama; 
and  notidng  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  progress.  In- 
deed this  is  by  far  too  rapid  ;  and  event  is  precipitated  upon 
event  wiiliout  regard  to  time  or  place.  But  Massinger  acts 
with  a  liberty  winch  it  would  be  absurd  to  criticise.  Thebes 
an<l  Athens,  P.dermo  and  Sienna,  aie  alike  lo  hiin;  and  he 
must  be  allowed  to  transport  his  agents  and  their  concerns 
from  one  to  another,  as  ofien  as  the  exigencies  of  his  am- 
bulatory plan  may  require. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  this  play  Massingerhas  attempted 
the  more  difficult  part  of  dramatic  writing.  He  is  not  con- 
tent with  describing  ditierent  qualities  in  his  characters; 
but  lays  before  tiie  reader  several  dirtercnces  of  the  same 
Qu.dities.  The  couraj^e  of  Gonzaga,  though  by  no  means 
inferior  to  it,  is  not  that  of  Bertoldo.  In  the  former,  it  is 
a  IJxed  and  habitual  principle,  the  honourable  business  of 
his  life.  In  the  latter,  it  is  an  irresistible  impulse,  tiie  in- 
stant incous  result  of  a  fiery  temper.  Both  cliaracters  are 
again  distinguished  from  Roderigo  and  Jacomo.  Tliese  too 
have  courage  :  but  we  cannot  separate  it  from  a  mere  vulgar 
motive,  the  love  of  plunder  ;  and  in  this  respect  Gonznga's 
captains  rcemble  those  of  Charles  in  'J'he  Duke  of  Milan, 
I'iiere  is  siill  another  remove;  and  all  these  branches  of 
real  courage  dittet  from  the  poor  and  forced  approaches  to 
Valour  in  Gaspaio  and  Antonio.  These  distinctions  were 
stiougly  fixed  in  Massinger's  mind:  lest  they  should  pass 
witliuut  due  observation,  he  has  made  Gonzaga  point  out 
some  of  them,  Act  II.  sc.  '.'.  :  and  Bertoldo  dwells  upon 
otiiers.  Act  III.  sc.  1.  And  in  this  respect,  again,  he  has 
copied  Ids  own  caution,  already  noticed  in  the  Observations 
on  The  lieneyado.  A  broader  distinction  is  used  vvidi  liis 
two  courtieis;  and  the  cold  interest  of  Astutio  is  fully  con- 
trasted with  the  dazzling  and  imprudent  assumption  of 
Fulgentio,  But  Camiola  herself  is  the  great  object  that 
reiiins  tlnouiihout  tlie  piece,  i'very  where  she  animates  us 
with  her  spirit,  and  instructs  us  with  her  sense.  Yet  this 
•  u|ieiiiuity  takes  nothing  from  her  softer  feelings.  Her 
tears  fit.w  witli  a  mingled  fondness  and  regret;  and  she  is 
swayed  by  a  passion  which  is  only  quelled  by  her  greater 
re*iOlution.  Tlie  influence  of  her  character  is  also  height- 
ened through  the  diiterent  manner  of  her  lovers;  through 
the  mad  impatience  of  the  uncontrolled  Bertoldo,  the  glit- 
terinji  pretensions  of  Fulgentio,  and  the  humble  and  sincere 


attachment  of  Adorni,  who  nourishes  secret  desires  of  an 
happiness  too  exalted  lor  him,  tailhfuily  performs  commands 
prejudicial  to  Ids  own  views,  through  the  force  of  an  attection 
which  ensures  his  obedience,  and,  annilst  so  much  service, 
scarcely  presumes  to  hint  the  passion  which  consumes  him. 
1  know  not  if  even  signior  S^lli  is  wholly  useless  here;  he 
serves  at  least  to  show  her  good-iiumoiued  toleration  of  a 
being  hardly  imporiani  enough  for  liej  contempt. 

In  the  midst  of  this  just  praise  of  Camiv>la,  there  are  a 
few  thiniis  to  be  regretted.  Reason  and  religion  had  tor- 
bidden  her  union  with  Bertoldo;  and  she  had  declared  her- 
self unalterable  in  her  purpose.  His  captivity  reverses  her 
judgment,  and  siie  determines  nut  only  to  liberate,  but  to 
marry  him.  Unfortunately,  too,  she  demands  a  sealed  con- 
tract as  the  condition  of  his  freedom;  though  Bertoldo 's 
ardour  was  already  known  to  her,  and  the  generosity  of  her 
nature  ought  to  have  abstained  from  so  degrading  a  bargain. 
But  Massinger  wanted  to  hinder  the  marriage  of  Aureliri;  and, 
with  an  infelicity  which  attends  many  of  his  contrivances, 
he  provided  a  prior  contract  at  the  expense  of  the  delicacy, 
as  well  as  the  principle?,  of  his  heroine.  It  is  well,  that 
the  nobleness  of  die  conclusion  throws  the  veil  over  these 
blemishes.  Her  determination  is  at  once  natural  and  unex- 
pected. It  answers  to  the  original  independence  of  her 
character,  and  she  retires  with  our  highest  admiration  and 
esteem. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  Massinger  was  not  un 
known  to  Milton.  The  date  of  some  of  Milton's  early 
poems,  indeed,  is  not  exacdv  ascertained  :  but  if  the  reader 
will  compare  the  speech  of  Paulo,  with  the  Penseroso,  he 
cannot  fail  to  remark  a  similarity  in  the  cadences,  as  well 
as  in  the  measure  and  the  solemni  y  of  the  thoughts.  On 
many  other  occasions  he  certaiidy  remembers  Massinger, 
and  frequently  in  his  representations  of  female  purity,  and 
the  commanding  dignity  of  virtue. 

A  noble  lesson  arises  from  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
character,  k  fixed  sense  of  truth  and  reciitude  gives 
genuine  superiority  ;  it  corrects  the  proud,  and  abashes  the 
vain,  and  marks  the  proper  limits  between  humility  and 
presumption.  It  also  governs  itself  wiih  the  same  as- 
cendancy which  it  establishes  over  others.  When  the  law 
ful  objects  of  life  cannot  be  possessed  with  clearness  of 
honour,  it  provides  a  nobler  pleasure  in  rising  above  thtir 
attraction,  arrd  creates  a  new  happiness  by  controlling  even 
innocent  desires.— Dr.  Ikeland. 


THE    PICTURE. 


The  Picture.]  This  Tragi-comedy,  or,  as  Massino^er  calls  it,  this  "  true  Hungarian  History,"  was  licensed 
by  Sir  H.  Herbert,  June  8th,  1629.  The  plot,  as  7'he  Companion  to  the  Playhouse  observes,  is  from  the  28th 
tovel  of  the  second  volume  of  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  1567.  'I'he  masiical  circumstance,  however, 
from  which  the  play  takes  its  name,  is  found  in  a  variety  of  authors  :  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  Arabian 
fiction,  and  was  introduced  into  our  romances  at  a  very  early  period.  The  following  stanza  is  from  a  poem 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  called  Horn  Childe  and  Maiden  Rimnildy  first  given  to  the  press  by  Mr.  liitsonr 

"  To  Rimneld  he  com  withouten  lesing 
And  sche  bitaught  him  a  ring 

The  vertu  wele  sche  knew  : 
'  Loke  thou  forsake  it  for  no  thing 
It  schal  ben  our  tokening. 

The  ston  it  is  wel  trewe. 
When  the  ston  wexeth  wan, 
Than  chaungeth  the  thought  of  thi  leman, 

Take  then  a  newe  ; 
When  the  ston  wexeth  rede 
Than  have  y  lorn  mi  inaidenhed, 

Oyaines  the  untrewe.'" 

The  immediate  source  of  the  story  was  the  Novelle  of  Bandello,  since  exceedingly  popular.  Massinger, 
however,  has  made  some  slight  variation — there  is  no  temptation  of  Uh-ic  (the  Malhias  of  the  play)  and 
very  little  of  his  lady.  'J'he  knights  are  secured  as  fast  as  tliey  arrive  at  her  castle  ;  and  the  Picture  conse- 
quently maintains  its  position.  From  the  same  source,  G.  Whitston  derived  the  tale  of  Ulrico  and  Lady 
Barbara,  in  his  Rock  of  Regard,  which  INIassinger  appears  to  have  read.  The  stoiy  is  also  to  be  found 
among  the  Novelles  Galluntes;  but  they  l)ad  the  same  origin,  and  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
their  respective  variations.  The  French  have  modernized  it  into  a  pretty  tale,  under  the  name  of  Comment 
filer  parfait  Amour. 

This  Play  was  much  approved  at  its  first  appearance,  when  it  was  acted,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  house.  Massinger  himself  speaks  of  it  with  complacency  ;  and,  indeed,  its  claims  to  admi- 
ration are  of  no  common  kind.  It  was  printed  in  1630;  but  did  not  reach  a  second  edition.  It  is  said,  in 
the  title-page,  to  have  been  "  often  presented  at  the  Globe  and  Black  Friar's  playhouses,  by  the  King's 
Majesty's  servants." 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  Play,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate  ;  Magnis  excidit  ausis! 
We  tolerate  no  magic  now  but  Shakspeare's  ;  and  without  it  The  Picture  can  have  no  interest. 


TO  MY  HONOURED  AND  SELECTED  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

NOBLE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 

It  maybe  objected,  my  not  inscribing  their  names,  or  titles,  to  whom  I  dedicate  this  poem,  proceedeth 
either  from  my  diffidence  of  their  afi'ection  to  me,  or  their  unwillingness  to  be  published  the  patrons  of  a 
trifle.  To  such  as  shall  make  so  strict  an  inquisition  of  me,  I  truly  answer.  The  play,  in  the  persentment, 
found  such  a  general  approbation,  that  it  gave  me  assurance  of  their  fovour  to  whose  protection  it  is  now 
sacred ;  and  they  have  professed  they  so  sincerely  allow  of  it,  and  the  maker,  that  they  would  have 
freely  granted  that  in  the  publication,  which,  for  some  reasons,  I  denied  myself.  One,  and  "that  is  a  main 
one;  I  had  rather  enjoy  (as  I  have  done)  tlie  real  proofs  of  their  friendship,  than,  mountebank-like,  boast 
their  numbers  in  a  catalogue.  Accept  it,  noble  Gentlemen,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  service,  who  hath 
nothing  else  to  assure  you,  and  witness  to  the  world,  how  much  he  stands  engaged  for  your  so  frequent 
bounties,  and  in  your  charitable  opinion  of  me  believe,  that  you  now  may,  and  shalf  ever,  command 

Your  servant 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Laluslaus,  king  of  Hungary, 

Kkiidinand,  gttieral  of  the  urrny, 

Ei'iiULL'S,  an  old  counsellor, 

ISIaiiiias,  a  ki.ight  of  lioheinia, 

Dbaldo.  )      .ij  i- 

T)  I  wild  courtiers, 

Julio  BaPtista,  a  great  scholar, 

IliLAiuo,  senaut  to  Jjojihia. 

Two  Boys,    '<epr€senluig  Apollo  and 

Pull.lH. 

Two  Couriers. 


Actors' Names. 

R.  Benfield. 
R.  Sharpe. 
J.  Lowiii. 
J.  Taylor. 
'J\  Pollard. 
E.  Swanstone. 
W.  Pen. 
J.  IShancke. 


A  Guide. 

Servants  to  the  queen. 

Servants  to  iMuthias. 

HoNORiA,  the  queen, 

SopiiiA,  wife  to  Mathias, 

AcANTHi:,  )         .,      ,. , 

c  \  maids  of  honour, 

Sylvia,     J  -'  ' 


Actors'  Names. 


J.  Thomson. 
J.  Hunnieman 
A.  Gofle. 

W.  Trigge. 


CoRiscA,  Sophia's  woman. 

I  Maskers,  Attendants,  Officers,  Captains,  Sfc, 

SCENE,  partly  in  Hungary,  and  partly  in  Bohemia. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— The  Frontiers  of  Bohemia. 

Enter    Mathias,    Sophia,  Coiusca,   Hilario,   uith 
oilier  Servants. 

Math,  Since  we  must  part,  Sophia,  to  pass  further 
Is  not  alone  impertineni;.  hut  diuigerous. 
We  are  not  distant  from  the  Turkish  camp 
Above  five  leagues,  and  who  knows  but  some  party 
Of  his  Tiinariots*,  that  scour  the  country, 
May  fall  upon  us? — be  now,  jis  tliy  name, 
1'ruly  interpieted,  hath  ever  spoke  thee, 
Wise  and  discrtet ;  and  to  thy  understanding 
Many  thy  constant  patience. 

Soph.  You  put  me,  sir, 
To  the  utmost  trial  of  it. 

Muih.  Nay,  no  melting  ; 
Since  the  necessity  that  now  separates  us. 
We  have  long  since  disputed,  and  the  reasons. 
Forcing  me  to  it,  too  oft  wash'd  in  tears. 
I  grant  that  you,  in  birth,  were  far  above  me. 
And  great  men,  my  superiors,  rivals  for  you ; 
But  mutual  consent  of  heurt,  as  hands, 
loin'd  by  true  love,  hath  made  us  one,  and  equal : 
Nor  is  it  in  me  mere  dt-sir*^  of"  fame. 
Or  to  be  cried  up  by  the  public  voice, 
For  a  brave  soldier,  that  puts  on  my  armour : 
Such  any  tumours  take  not  me.     Vou  know 
How  narrow  our  demeans  aref,  and,  what's  more, 
Having  as  yet  no  charge  of  children  on  us. 
We  hardly  can  subsist. 

Soph.  In  you  alone,  sir, 
I  have  all  abundance. 

Math.  For  my  mind's  content. 
In  your  own  language  i  could  answer  you. 
You  have  been  an  obedient  wife,  a  right  one  ; 
And  to  my  power,  though  short  of  your  desert, 
I  have  been  ever  an  indulgent  husband. 
We  have  long  enjoy 'd  the  sweets  of  love,  and  though 


*  Timariots   are  the  Tiukish    Cavalry,  a  sort  of  feudal 
veomanry,  wlio  liold  ilieir  hnds  on  con.iunin  of  service. 

II  ow  narrow  our  deineans  are,]   Demeans  is  here  used 
for  means,  as  demerits  fur  merits,  &c. 


Not  to  satiety,  or  loathing,  yet 

We  must  not  live  such  dotards  on  our  pleasures. 

As  still  to  hug  them  to  the  certain  loss 

Of  profit  and  preferment.     Competent  means 

Maintains  a  quiet  bed ;  want  breeds  dissension. 

Even  in  good  women. 

Soph.  Have  you  found  in  me,  sir. 
Any  distaste,  or  sign  of  discontent. 
For  want  of  what's  superfluous  ? 

Math.  No,  Sophia ; 
Nor  slralt  thou  ever  have  cause  to  repent 
Thy  constant  course  in  goodness,  if  heaven  bless 
My  honest  undertakings.     'Tis  for  thee 
That  I  turn  soldier,  and  put  forth,  dearest. 
Upon  this  sea  of  action,  as  a  factor, 
To  trade  for  rich  materials  to  adorn 
'J"hy  noble  parts,  and  show  them  in  full  lustre. 
J  blusl)  that  other  ladies,  less  in  beauty 
And  outward  form,  but  in  the  harmony 
Of  the  soul's  ravishing  music,  the  same  age 
Not  to  be  named  with  thee,  should  so  outshine  thee 
In  jewels,  and  variety  of  wardrobes  ; 
While  you,  to  whose  sweet  innocence  both  Indies 
Compared,  are  of  no  value,  wanting  these. 
Pass  unregarded. 

Sc/ph.  If  I  am  so  rich,  or 
In  your  opinion,  why  should  you  borrow 
Additions  for  me  ? 

Math.  Why  !    I  should  be  censured 
Of  ignorance,  possessing  such  a  jewel 
Above  all  |)rice,  if  I  forbear  to  give  it 
The  best  of  ornaments  :  therefore,  Sophia, 
In  few  words  know  my  pleasure,  and  obey  me. 
As  you  have  ever  done.      To  your  discretion 
1  leave  the  government  of  my  family. 
And  our  poor  fortunes ;  and  from  these  command 
Obedience  to  you,  as  to  myself: 
Jo  the  utmost  of  what's  mine,  live  plentifully  ; 
And,  ere  the  remnant  of  our  store  be  spent, 
With  my  good  sword  I  hope  I  shall  reap  for  you 
A  harvest  in  such  full  abundance,  as 
Shall  make  a  merry  winter. 
Soph,  Since  you  are  not 
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To  be  diverted,  sir,  from  what  you  purpose, 

All  arouments  to  stay  you  here  are  useless  :         [not 

Go  wiien  you  please,  sir.     Eyes,  I  charge  you  waste 

One  drop  of  sorrow  ;  look  yon  hoard  all  up 

Till  in  my  widovr'd  bed  I  call  upon  you, 

But  then' be  stire  you  fail  not.      You  blest  angels, 

Guardians  of  human  life,  1  at  this  instant 

Forbear  t'invoke  you,  at  our  parting,  'twere 

To  personate  devotion*.     Riy  sonl 

Shall  go  along  with  you,  and,  wlien  you  are 

Circled  with  cleath  and  horror,  seek  and  fnid  you: 

And  then  I  will  not  leave  a  saint  unsued  to 

For  your  ])rotection.     'I'o  tell  you  wiiat 

I  will  do  in  your  absence,  would  show  poorly  ; 

My  actions  shall  speak  for  me;   'tweie  to  doubt   ou 

To  beg  1  may  hear  fiom  you ;  where  you  are 

You  cannot  live  obscure,  nor  shall  one  post, 

By  night  or  day,  pass  unexamined  by  me. 

If  I  dwell  long  upon  your  lips,  consider. 

After  this  feast,  the  gnping  fast  that  follows. 

And  it  will  be  excusable;  pray  turn  from  me. 

A.11  that  I  can,  is  spoken.  [Exit. 

Math.  Follow  your  mistress. 
Forbear  your  wishes  for  me  ;  let  me  find  them 
At  my  return,  in  your  prompt  will  to  serve  her. 

Hit.  For  my  part,  sir,  1  will  grow  lean  with  study 
To  make  her  merry. 

Coris.  Though  you  are  my  lord. 
Yet  being  her  gentlewoman,  by  my  place 
I  may  take  mv  leave;  your  hand,  or,  if  you  please 
To  have  me  fight  so  high,  I'll  not  be  coy. 
But  stand  a-ti[)-toe  for't. 

Math.  O,  farewell,  gill!  [Kisses  her. 

Hil.  A  kiss  well  begg'd,  Corisca. 

Coris.  'Twas  my  fee; 
Love,  how  he  meltsf !  I  cannot  blame  my  lady's 
Unwillingness  to  j)art  with  such  marmalade  lii)S. 
There  will  be  scrambling  for  them  in  the  camp ; 
And  were  it  not  for  my  lionesty,  i  could  wish  now 
I  were  his  leaguer  laundress^  ;  I  would  find 


*  To  personate  devotion.]  i.  e.  to  pliiy  it  as  an  assumed 
part.     See  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

+  Love,  how  he  nielf.s!]  So  tlie  qnaito:  llie  modern  edi- 
tions have,  Jove,  how  he  melts.  Wliy  Coxeter  made  the 
alteraiion  I  caniiol  even  ^uess ;  snrtly,  deity  for  deity,  the 
former  is  ll>e  most  nattirai  lor  Corisca  to  j-wear  by. 

%  1  could  wish  flow 

I  were  his  leaguer  laundress:]  Mr,  M.  iMason  reads  his 
leiger  landress ;  wliat  he  imder:-lood  by  it,  I  know  not,  but 
Corisca  means  his  canip  laundress. 

"  Wl  ile  I  lay 

In  the  leaguer  at  Arcienncs,  he  corrupts 
Two  mercenary  >laves,"  &c.  Love's  Victory. 

Leaguer  is  the  Dutch,  or  ratlier  Flemish,  word  tur  a  camp; 
and  was  one  of  tiie  ncwfanj^led  ierms  iiUroduced  trom  the 
Low  Countries.  This  innovation  on  the  Englisli  languai;e 
is  excellently  noticed  by  Sn- J.hn  Sniythe,  in  Certain  Dis- 
courses concerning  the  Formes  and  Fff'ccts  of  divers  Sorts 
o/  nVapowx,  cSr.,  4to.  1500.  "These',"  (the  oliicers  men- 
tioned before,)  "  uiteilie  ignorant  of  all  our  auncient  disci 
pliiie  and  pioceedini^s  in  actions  of  armes,  have  so  attected 
the  VVallons,  Flemin;^s,  and  base  Almanes  discipline,  that 
they  have  procnrxi  lo  innovate,  or  rather  to  subvert  all  our 
auncient  proceedings  in  matters  military  :— as,  f<ir  example, 
they  will  not  vouchsafe  in  their  speaclies  or  writings  to  use 
our  termes  beioni^iiii;  to  matters  of  warre,  but  (loo  call  a 
campe  by  the  Dutch  name  of  legar  ;  iK.r  will  not  atlord  to 
say  tbai  such  a  touiie  or  such  a'l\)rl  is  besieged,  but  that  it 
is  belegard : — as  though  our  Eniilisii  nation,  which  iiath 
been  so  famous  in  all  actions  militarie  matile  hundred 
yeares,  were  n(iW  but  newly  crept  into  the  world;  or  as 
thoui;h  our  lan<:uage  were  so  barren,  that  it  were  not  able  of 
itsell,  or  by  tlerivaiion,  to  atlooid  convenient  words  to  utter 
our  minds  in  matters  of  that  <|ii.ditie." 

I  cannot  .ivoid  ad(lin<;  n)y  \\i>hes  that  our  oflicers  wotdd 
retlect  a  little  on  these  sensible  obaervalions :  there  is  now 


Soap  of  mine  own,  enough  to  wash  his  linen. 
Or  I  would  strain  hard  for't. 

Hil.  How  the  mammet  twitters! 
Come,  come  ;  my  lady  stays  for  us. 

Coris.   Would  I  had  been 
Her  ladyship  the  last  night! 

Hil.  No  more  of  that,  wench. 

(  Exeunt  Hilurio,  Corisca,  and  the  rest. 

Math.  I  am  strangely  troubled  :  yet  why  I  should 
nourish 
A  fury  here,  and  with  imagined  food. 
Having  no  real  grounds  on  which  to  raise 
A  building  of  suspicion  she  was  ever 
Or  can  be  false  hereafter?     I  in  this 
But  foolishly  enquire  the  knowledge  of 
A  future  sorrow,  which,  if  I  find  out. 
My  present  ignorance  were  a  cheap  purchase. 
Though  with  my  loss  of  being.     I  have  already 
De.ilt  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  general  scholar, 
One  deeply  read*  in  nature's  hidden  secrets. 
And,  though  with  much  unwillingness,  have  won  him 
To  do  as  much  as  art  can,  to  resolve  me 
]My  fate  that  follows. —  To  my  wish,  he's  come. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Julio  Baptista,  now  I  may  affirm 
Your  promise  and  peribrmance  walk  together; 
And  therefore,  wilhont  circumstance,  to  the  point; 
Instruct  me  what  I  am. 

Bapt.   I  could  wish  you  had 
Made  trial  of  my  love  some  other  way. 

Math.   Nay,  this  is  from  the  purpose. 

Bapt.  If  you  can 
Projiortion  your  desire  to  any  mean, 
1  do  pionounce  you  happy;  I  have  found, 
By  certain  rules  of  art.  your  matchless  wife 
Is  to  this  present  hour  from  all  pollution 
Free  and  untainted. 

Math.  Good. 

Bapt.  l.i  reason,  therefore, 
You  should  fix  here,  and  make  no  further  search 
Of  what  may  fall  hereafter. 

Math.  0,"'Baptista, 
'Tis  not  in  me  to  master  so  my  passions ; 
I  must  know  further,  or  you  have  made  good 
But  half  your  promise.     While  my  love  stood  by. 
Holding  her  upright,  and  my  presence  was 
A  watch  upon  her,  her  desires  bt'ing  met  too 
With  equal  ardour  from  me„  what  one  j)roof 
Could  .she  give  of  her  constancy,  being  untempted? 
But  when  I  am  absent,  and  my  coming  back 
Uncertain,  and  those  wanton  heats  in  women 
JNot  to  be  (juench'd  by  lawful  means,  and  she 
'Jhe  absolute  disposer  of  herself, 

a  greater  aflectation  than  ever,  of  introducing  French 
iiulilary  phrases  Into  our  army;  the  consequences  of  which 
may  be  more  important  than  they  seem  lo  inini;ine. 

• a  general  sc[\o\Ar, 

One  deeply  read,  ike]  In  the  list  of  dramatis  persona?,  too, 
he  is  callfd  a  great  scholar,  'i'lie  character  ol  Baptista  is 
founded  upon  a  notion  verj  generally  received  in  tiie  dark 
ages,  that  men  of  learning  wcie  ctynversani  in  the  opera- 
tions of  magic:  and,  indeed,  a  scholar  ai.d  a  magician  are 
freipiently  confounded  by  our  (ild  writers,  or  ra-her  con- 
sideied  as  one  and  the  same.  The  notion  is  not  y  el  obsolete 
among  the  vulgar. 

liaptista  Porta  has  given  an  elaborate  account,  in  hi» 
treatise  De  Magia  A'a/jna//,  of  the  poweis  once  supposed  lo 
be  possessed  and  exenisul  by  magici.in*.  Uoili  the  wotk 
and  the  author  h.id  long  been  f.uniliar  "  in  the  mouths  <>f 
men,"  and  were  piobabl)  not  iinkn>)\Mi  to  iMas?iiiger.  It 
is  an  ingenious  conjecture  <)f  Mr.  Gil<  Inisi,  tliat  he  look  the 
name  of  his  "  deep-read  scholar,"'  from  Baptista  Porta. 
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AVithout  control  or  curb  ;  nay,  more,  invited 
liy  opjiOii unity,  and  ull  stron*^'  temptations, 
It'  then  she  liold  out — 

Biipt.  As,  no  doubt,  slie  will. 

Mu'li.  Those   doubts   must  be   made  certainties, 
Bnptista, 
By  your  assurance  ;  or  your  boasted  art 
Deserves  no  admiration.      How  you  trifle. 
And  play  with  my  affliction  !     1  am  on 
The  rack,  till  you  lontiruj  me. 

Biipt    Sure,  JNlathias, 
I  am  no  ii^dd,  nor  can  1  dive  into 
Her  bidden  tl)oughts.  or  know  what  her  intents  are; 
That  is  denied  to  art,  and  kept  conceal'd 
K'en  I'roni  ihe  devils  themselves  :  they  can  but  guess, 
Out  ot  long-  observation,  what  is  Idiely ; 
But  posilivt-ly  to  toretel  thai*  sliall  be, 
You  may  conclude  impossible.     All  1  can, 
I  will  do  tor  you  ;   when  you  are  di.stant  from  her 
A  thousand  leagues,  as  it  you  then  were  with  her. 
You  shall  know  truly  when  she  is  solicited, 
And  how  tar  wrougiit  on. 

Mulh.  1  ciesire  no  more. 

Biijit.   i  ake,  then,  this  little  model  of  Sophia, 
With  niitre  tiian  human  skill  limn'd  to  the  life ; 

[^Gives  him  a  picture. 
Each  line  and  lineament  of  it  in  the  dravi-ing; 
So  punctually  observed,  that,  had  it  motion, 
In  so  much  'twere  herself. 

Math.  Jt  is  indeed 
An  admirable  piece;  but  if  it  hive  not 
Some  hidden  virtue  that  I  cannot  guess  at, 
In  what  can  it  advantage  me? 

Bai,t.  I'll  instruct  you  : 
Carry  it  ^tiil  about  you,  and  as  oft 
As  you  desire  to  know  how  she's  affected, 
With  curious  eyes  peruse  it:   while  it  keeps 
The  figure  it  now  has,  entire  and  perfect, 
She  is  not  only  innocent  in  fact. 
But  unattempted  ;  but  if  once  it  vary 
From  the  true  form,  and  what  s  now  white  and  red, 
Incline  to  yellow',  rest  most  confident 
She's  vvith  all  violence  courted,  but  unconquer'd  ; 
But  if  it  turn  all  black,  'tis  an  assurance 
The  fort,  by  composition  or  surja-ise^ 
Is  forced  or  with  her  free  consent  surrender'd. 

Math.  How  much  you  have  engaged  me  for  this 
fav(jur 
The  service  of  my  whole  life  shall  make  good. 

Bapt.   We  will  not  part  so,  I'll  along  with  you. 
And  it  is  needful  ;  with  the  rising  sun 
The  armies  meet  ;  yet,  ere  the  tight  begin. 
In  spite  of  opposition,  1  will  place  you 
In  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  general's  troop, 
And  near  his  person. 

Math.  As  my  better  angel, 
You  shall  direct  and  guide  me. 

Bapt    As  we  ride 
I'll  tell  you  more. 

Math,  in  all  things  I'll  obey  you.  [Exeunt. 


*  But  positively  to  foretel  tliat  shall  he,]  All  the  copiei 
read,  that  this  sli.ill  be,  uliicli  spoils  ilie  verse,  ami  is  liol, 
iuiiced,  llic  iaii<;iiai;f  ul  llie  as^e. 

t  but  if  once  it  vary 

From  the  true  J'orm,  and  what's  now  Ahilt- arid  red 
Jncti/ie  to  ^L-iiuw ,]  It  i.>  uol  iiiipiobable  but  lliat  tliese 
and  fiiiiil.ir  lielion^  wtie  oiigiiiiillj  dtrived  troin  tli(;  rab- 
biciiial  iiutii  n,  iliat  <ii*iaiit  tveiiis  wert  si-nitied  to  llie 
high-priest  by  ch, nines  in  ihe  colotir  of  llie  pieciona  stones 
which  tunned  tiie  Urjin  niA  Thiniiuuir.. 


SCENE  II. — Hungary.     A  State-room  in  the  Palace 
Enter  Ubai.do  and  Kicardo. 

Jtic.  When  came  the  post  ! 

Ubald.  'J"he  last  night. 

Uic.  From  the  camp  ?  [sign'd 

Ubald.  Yes,  as  'tis  said,  and  the  letter  writ  and 
By  the  general,  Ferdinand. 

Uic.  Nay,  then,  sans  question. 
It  is  of  moment. 

Ubald.  It;  concerns  the  lives 
Of  two  great  armies. 

Ric    Was  it  cheerfully 
Received  by  the  king  ? 

Ubald.  Yes  ;  for  being  assured 
The  armies  were  in  view  of  one  another, 
Having  proclaim'd  a  public  fast  and  prayer 
F'or  the  good  success,  he  despatch'd  a  gentleman 
Of  his  privy  chamber  to  the  general, 
With  absolute  authority  from  him 
To  try  the  fortune  oi  a  day. 

Uic.  No  doubt  then 
The  general  will  come  on,  and  fight  it  bravely. 
Heaven  prosper  him  !     This  military  art 
I  grant  to  be  the  noblest  of  professions  ; 
And  yet,  I  thank  my  stars  for't,  1  was  never 
Inclined  to  learn  it ;  since  this  bubble  honour 
(Which  is,  indeed,  tht'notlnng  soldiers  fight  for). 
With  the  loss  of  limbs  or  hie,  is,  in  my  judgment. 
Too  dear  a  purchase*. 

Ubald.  Give  me  our  court  warfare: 
The  danger  is  not  great  in  the  encounter 
Of  a  fair  mistress. 

Hie.   Fair  and  sound  together 
Do  very  well,  Ubaldo  ;  but  such  are 
With  difficulty  to  be  found  out ;  and  vi-hen  ihey  know 
'1  heir  value,  prized  too  high.     13y  thy  own  report, 
Thou  wast  at  twelve  a  gamester,  and  since  that, 
Studied  ail  kinds  of  females,  from  the  night-trader 
r  the  street,  with  certain  danger  to  thy  pocket. 
To  the  great  lady  in  her  cabinet ; 
That  spent  upon  thee  more  in  cuUises, 
'i'o  strengthen  thy  weak  back,  than  would  maintain 
Twelve  Flanders  mares,  and  as  many  running  horses. 
Besides  apothecaries  and  surgeons'  bills. 
Paid  upon  all  occasions,  and  those  frequent. 

Ubald.   You  talk,  Kicardo,  as  if  yet  you  were 
A  novice  in  those  mysteries, 

Uic.  By  no  means  ; 
My  doctor  can  assure  the  contrary  : 
I  lose  no  time.     I  have  felt  the  pain  and  pleasure. 
As  he  that  is  a  gamester,  and  plays  often, 
Must  sometimes  be  a  loser. 

Ubald.   Wherefore,  then. 
Do  you  envy  me  ? 

Uic.  It  grows  not  from  my  want. 
Nor  thy  abundance  ;   but  being,  as  I  am, 
I'he  likelier  man,  and  of  much  more  experience, 
JMy  good  parts  are  my  curses  :  there's  no  beauty 
But  yields  ere  it  be  sumraon'd ;  and,  as  nature 
Had  sign'd  me  the  monopoly  of  maidenheads, 
There's  none  can  buy  it  till  1  have  made  my  market. 
Satiety  cloys  me  ;  as  I  live,  I  would  part  with 


since  this  bubble  honour 


(  Which  is,  indeed,  the  nothing  soldiers  Jiyht  fur), 
W  ith  the  loss  of  limbs  or  life,  is,  in  my  judyment, 
Too  dear  a  purcltase]    In  this  passai;c,  which  has   been 
hitherto    most    absurdly    pointed,    Massintjcr,    as    Coxeter 
observes,   had   Shakspeaie  ni  his  thoughts,  aiul  priucipally 
Falstatt's  humorous  catechism. 
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Half  my  estate,  nay,  travel  o'er  the  world, 
To  find  that  only  phenix  in  my  search, 
That  could  hoUl  out  against  mo. 

Ubald.  Be  nc^t  rapr  so  ; 
You  may  spare  that  liibour.     As  she  is  a  woman, 
What  think  you  of  the  queen  1 

Ric.  I  dare  not  aim  at 
The  petticoat  royil,  tliat  is  still  excepted: 
Yet,  were  she  not  my  king-'s,  being-  the  abstract 
Of  all  that's  rare   or  to  be  wish'd  in  woman, 
To  write  her  in  my  catalogue,  having  enjoy 'd  her, 
I  would  venture  my  neck  lo  a  halter— but  we  talk  of 
Impossibilities  :  as  slie  hath  a  beauty 
Would  make  old  Nestor  young-  :    such  majesty 
Draws  forth  a  sword  of  terror  to  defend  it, 
As  would  fright  Paris,  though  the  queen  of  love 
Vow'd  her  best  furtherance  to  him. 

Ubald.  Have  you  observed 
The  gravity  of  her  language  mix'd  with  sweetness? 

Ric.  TliCn  at  what  distance  she  reserves  herself 
When  the  king  himself   makes  his  approaches  to 
her. 

Ubald.  As  she  were  still  a  virgin,  and  his  life 
But  one  continued  wooing. 

Ric.  She  well  knows 
Her  worth,  atid  values  it. 

Ubald.  And  so  far  the  king  is 
Indul>;entto  her  humours,  that  he  forbears 
The  duty  of  a  husband,  but  when  she  calls  for't. 

Ric.  All  his  imaginations  and  thoughts 
Are  buried  in  her  ;  the  loud  noise  of  war 
Cannot  awake  him. 

Ubald.   At  this  very  instant. 
When  both  his  life  and  crown  are  at  the  stake. 
He  only  studies  her  content,  and  when 
She's  pleased  to  shew  herself,  music  and  masks 
Are  with  all  care  and  cost  provided  for  lier. 

Ric.  This  night  she  promised  to  appear. 

Ubald.  You  may 
Believe  it  by  the  diligence  of  the  king, 
As  if  he  were  her  harbinger. 

Eiiter  LadislauSj  Eubui.us,  and  Ailendants,  with 
perjnmes. 

Ladis.  These  rooms 
Are  not  perfumed,  as  we  directed. 

Enbu.  Not,  sir ! 

[smoke 
I  know  not  what  you  would  have  ;  I  am  sure  the 
Cost  treble  the  price  of  the  v/hole  week's  provision 
Spent  in  your  m-.ijesty's  kitchens. 

Ladis.   How  I  scorn 
Thy  gross  comparison  !     When  my*  Honoria, 
The  amazement  of  the  present  time,  and  envy 
Ot  all  succeeding  ages,  does  descend 
To  sanctity  a  place,  and  in  her  j)resence 
Makes  it  a  temple  to  me,  can  I  be 
Too  curious,  much  less  prodigal,  to  receive  her  1 
lk.t  that  the  si)leMdour  of  her  beams  ol  beauty 
Ha  h  struck  thee  blind — 

Eubii.   As  dotage  hath  done  you. 

Ladis,  Uotage  !     0  blas])hemy  I  is  it  in  me 
To  serve  her  to  her  merit  ?  Is  she  not 
The  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Euhu.  And  you  the  son 
Of  ours  1  take  it  ;  by  what  privilege  else 


•  When  my  Ffonorin,]  IVIr.  Af.  Mnsoii  omits  jnt/ ;  I  kudw 
not  wUfther  by  inadveilence  or  dtsijijii ;  but  it  injurts  llie 
metre. 


Do  you  reign  over  us  ;  for  my  part  I  know  not 
Where  the  disparity  lies. 

L'idis.  Her  birth,  old  man 
(Old  in  the  kingdom's  service,  which  protects  thee), 
Is  the  least  grace  in  her:   and  though  her  beauties 
JMight  make  the  Thunderer  a  rival  (or  her, 
They  are  but  superficial  ornaments, 
And  faintly  speak  her  :  from  her  heavenly  mind, 
Were  all  anriciuity  and  fiction  lost, 
Our  modern  poets  couid  not  in  their  fancy, 
But  fashion  a  Minerva  far  transcending 
The  imagined  one  whom  Ilomer  only  dreamt  of. 
But  then  add  tliis,  she's  mine,  mine,  Eubulus*  ! 
And  though  she  knows  one  glance  from  her  fair  eyes 
Must  make  all  gazers  her  idolaters. 
She  is  so  sparing  of  their  infuence, 
That,  to  shun  superstition  in  others, 
She  shoots  her  powerful  beams  only  at  me. 
And  ca-i  I,  then,  whom  she  desires  to  hold 
Her  kingly  captive  above  all  the  world, 
U  hose  nations  and  empires,  if  she  pleased, 
She  might  command  as  slaves,  but  gladly  pay 
The  humble  tribute  of  my  love  and  servioe, 
Nay,  if  I  said  of  adoration,  to  her, 
1  did  not  err  1 

Euhu.   Well,  since  you  hug  your  fetters. 
In  love's  name  wear  them  !    Vou  are  a  king,  and  that 
Concludes  you  wiset,  your  will,  a  powerful  reason  : 
Which  we,  that  are  foolish  subjcts,  must  not  argue. 
And  what  in  a  mean  man  I  should  call  folly. 
Is  in  your  majesty  remarkable  wisdom  : 
But  for  me,  I  subscribe. 

Ladis.   Do,  aifd  look  up, 
Upon  this  wonder. 

Loud  music.   Enter  Honori  a  in  state,  under  a  Canopy  , 
her  train  borne  up  by  Sylvia  and  Acanthe. 

Ric.  Wonder!    It  is  more,  sir, 

Ubald.  A  raj)ture,  an  astonishment. 

Ric.   What  tliink  you,  sir  ? 

Euhu.  As  the  king  thinks,  that  is  the  surest  guard 
We  courtiers  ever  lie  at  J.      VVas  prince  ever 
So  drown'd  in  di^age  ?   Without  spectacles 
i  can  see  a  handsome  woman,  and  she  is  so  : 
But  yet  to  admiration  look  not  on  her. 
Heaven,  how  he  fawns  !  and,  as  it  were  his  duty. 
With  what  assured  gravit}'  she  receives  it! 
Her  l)aiic'.  again  !    O  she  at  length  vouchsafes 
Her  lip,  and  as  he  had  suck'd  nectar  from  it. 
How  lie's  exalted  !      Women  in  their  natures 
Affect  command  ;  but  this  humility 
In  a  husband  and  a  king  marks  her  the  way 
To   absolute   tyranny.     [T/ig   king   seats  her  on  his 

throne.^     So  !  Juno's  placed 
In  Jove's  tribunal  ;  and,  like  Mercury 
(Forgetting  his  own  greatness),  he  attends 

*  But  titcn  add  this,  she's  mine,  mine,  Kubiilns !]  Our  chJ 
wiitiTs  wtro  veiy  l.ix  in  tlitir  use  <»'  turtign  nanus,  Mas- 
sin-tr  was  a  scholar,  yet  lie  pronounces  Eubulus  much  as 
SliaWsptare  would  havt  done  it. 

t  You  are  a  king,  and  that 

Conclude.'!  you  wise:  &c.l  ft.  as^i'igcr  appears  lo  me  to 
have  -everal  .>-ly  ihms^is,  in  various  pans  of  his  works,  at  the 
.slavish  doctrines  ni.iintained  by  most  of  llie  celebrated 
wriurii  of  his  time  : — 

*'  be  it  one  poet's  praise, 

That  if  he  pleased,  lie  pleased  by  manly  ways, 
'i'li.it  tlaMeiy  even  to  kim^s  he  held  a  sliame, 
And  tlioniilil  a  lie  in  vi  r.-e  or  prose  Ihe  same." 
J   Kiibii.   As  the  kimj  thin!<s,  that  is  the  surest  guard 
fl  c  courtiers  vwv  he  at.]    i.  e.  the  sure.-t  posmre  of  de. 
fence.     "  'I  lion  knowe?t,"   .■'ays  r«l,-lalt,  "  my    old   ward 
thus  J  lay."     Guard  and  ward  are  the  same  word. 


Scene  II.] 
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For  her  enijiloyments.     She  prepares  to  speak  ; 
What  onicles  shall  we  hear  now? 

Hon.  'Jhat  you  jilease,  sir, 
With  such  assurances  of  love  and  favour, 
To  p;race  your  liaiulninid,  hut  in  hein<>-  yours,  sir, 
A  matchless  queen,  and  one  that  knows  herself  so, 
l>inds  me  in  retribution  to  deserve 
The  <>Tace  couferr'd  u])on  me. 

Lddis.   Vou  transcend 
In  all  things  excellent ;  and  it  is  my  glory, 
Your  worth  weigh'd  tiuly,  to  depose  myself 
From  ahsolute  command,  surrendering^  up 
IMy  will  and  faculties  to  your  disposure  : 
And  here  I  vow.  not  for  a  day  or  year, 
13ut  my  whole  life,  which  I  wish  long  to  serve  you, 
That  wliatsover  I  injustice  may 
Exact  from  these  my  subjects,  you  from  me 
]May  boldly  challenge  :  and  when  you  require  it, 
In  sign  of  my  subjection,  as  your  vassal, 
Thus  I  will  j)ny  my  homage. 

Iliiji.  O  forbear,  sir  ! 
Let  not  my  lips  envy  my  robe  :  on  them 
Print  your  allegiance  often  :  1  desire 
No  other  fealty. 

Ladis.  Gracious  sovereign  ! 
Boundless  in  bounty  ! 

I.i:!m.  Is  not  here  fine  fooling  ! 
He's,  questionless,  hewitch'd.     Would  1  were  gelt, 
So  that  would  disenchant  hini !  though  1  forfeit 
iMy  life  for't,  1  must  speak.    By  your  good  leave, 

sir — 
I  have  no  suit  to  you,  nor  can  you  grant  one, 
Having  no  ])Ovver  :  you  are  like  me,  a  subject, 
Mer  mure  than  serene  majesty  being  present. 
And  1  must  tell  you,  'tis  ill  manners  in  you. 
Having  deposed  yourself,  to  keen  your  hat  on, 
And  not  stand  hare,  as  we  do,  being  no  king, 
But  a  fellow-subject  wiih  us.     Gentlemen  usiiera, 
It  does  belong  to  your  place,  see  it  relbrm'd  ; 
He  has  given  away  his  crown,  and  cannot  challenge 
The  privilege  of  his  bonnet. 

Ladis.  Do  not  tempt  me.  [examj)le? 

Euhn.  'I'empt  you  !  in    what?  in   following   your 
If  you  are  angry,  question  me  hereafter, 
As  Ladislaus  sliouid  do  Eubulus, 
On  equal  terms.     Vou  Avere  of  late  my  sovereign 
But  weary  of  it,  I  now  hend  my  knee 
I'o  her  divinity,  and  desire  a  boon 
From  her  more  than  magnificence. 

Hon.  Take  it  freely.  [him. 

Nay,  be  not  moved  ;  for  our  mirth's  sake  let  us  hear 
Eiibu.  'lis  but  to   ask  a   question  :    Have  you 
ne'er  read 
The  story  of  Semiramis  and  Ninus  ? 
Hon.  Not  as  I  remember. 
Euhii.  I  VI  ill  then  instruct  you. 
And  'tis  to  the  purpose  :    J  his  Ninus  was  a  king. 
And  such  an  impotent  loving  king  as  this  was. 
But  now  he's  none  ;  this  IS'inus  (pray  you  observe 

me) 
D.'tfcd  on  this  Semiramis,  a  smith's  wife 
(I  must  confess,  there  the  comparison  holds  not. 
You  are  a  king's  daughter,  yet,  under  your  correc- 
tion, 
Like  her  a  woman)  ;  this  Assyrian  monarch, 
Of  whom  this  is  a  pattern,  to  express 
His  love  and  service,  seated  her,  as  you  are. 
In  his  regal  throne,  and  bound  by  oath  his  nobles, 
Fcjgetting  all  allegiance  to  himself. 
One  day  to  be  her  subjects,  and  to  put 


In  execution  whatever  she  [him 

Ple.iscd  to  iuipose  upon  them  : — pray  you  comma;iJ 
To  minister  the  like  to  us.  and  then 
You  shall  henr  what  foUow'd. 

Lddis.  Well,  sir,  to  your  story,  [know 

Kiibu.   You  have  no  warrant,  stand  by  ;     let  ine 
Your  pleasure,  goddess. 

Hon.  Let  this  nod  assure  vou.  [idol  ! 

Kulm.  Goddess-like,  indeed  !  as  I  live,   a  pretty 
She  knowing  her  power,  wisely  made  use  of  it; 
And  fearing  his  inconstancy,  and  repentance 
Of  what  he  had  granted  (as,  in  n  ason,  madam, 
Vou  may  do  his),  that  be  might  never  have 
Power  to  recal  his  grant,  or  (|ue£tion  her 
For  ber  short  government,  instantly  gave  order 
To  have  his  head  struck  off. 

Latlis.  J s't  possible?  [dom 

Euhu.  The  story  says  so.  and  commends  her  wis- 
P'or  making  use  of  her  authority. 
And  it  is  worth  your  imitation,  madam  : 
He  loves  subjection,  and  you  are  no  queen. 
Unless  you  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  it. 
You  are  more  than  all  the  world  to  him,  and  that 
He  may  be  so*  to  you,  and  not  seek  change 
When  bis  delights  are  sated,  mew  him  up 
In  some  close  prison  (if  you  let  him  live, 
Which  is  no  policy),  and  there  diet  him 
As  you  tbink  fit,  to  leed  your  appeiite  ; 
Since  there  ends  bis  ambition, 

IJbaLd.  Devilish  counsel ! 

i?je.  The  king's  amazed. 

Uhald.   The  queen  appears,  too,  full 
Of  deep  imaginations;  Eubulus 
Hath  put  both  to  it. 

Bic.  Now  she  seems  resolved: 
I  long  to  know  the  issue. 

\^Honoria  descends  from  the  throne. 

Hon.  Give  me  leave, 
Dear  sir,  to  reprehend  you  for  appearing 
Perj)lex'd  with  what  this  old  man,  out  of  envy 
Of  your  unequall'd  graces,  shower'd  upon  me, 
liath,  in  his  fabulous  story,  saucily 
Ajjplied  to  me.     Sir,  that  you  only  nourish 
One  doubt  Honoria  dares  abuse  the  power 
With  which  she  is  invested  by  your  favour ; 
Or  that  she  ever  can  make  use  of  it 
To  the  injury  of  you,  the  great  bestower. 
Takes  from  your  jud^-ment.     It  was  your  delight 
To  seek  to  me  with  more  obsequiousness 
I'han  I  desired  :  and  stood  it  with  my  duty 
Not  to  receive  what  you  were  pleased  to  offer  ? 
I  do  but  act  the  part  you  put  upon  me, 
And  though  you  make  me  personate  a  queen. 
And  you  my  subject,  when  the  play,  your  pleasure. 
Is  at  a  period.  I  am  what  I  was 
Before  I  eniar'd,  still  your  humble  wife, 
An.l  you  my  royal  sovereign. 


•   Yoti  are  more  than  all  the  world  to  him,  and  that 
Jle  may  be  toe  tu  you,]  'I'liis  is  llie  reading  of  all  the  old 
copies,  but  most  certainly  talse.     It  ousiiit  to  be 

and  that 

He  may  be  so  to  you.  Coxeteii. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  old  way  of  spcDinsr  so  was 
foe,  a.-.d  fliat  the  f  is  freqiiendy  mistaken  for  an  f,  we 
■ihall  not  be  inclined  to  think  extraordinarily  hii^lily  of  the 
editor's  sagacity,  notwithstanding  it  is  set  otf  by  a  capit  d 
letter,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original.  BtU  no*r 
steps  in  Mr.  M.  Mason,  and,  having  the  scent  of  an  amend- 
ment, pronounces  so  to  be  nonsense  !  and  proposes  to  read 
(nay,  actually  prints),  true,  which,  saitli  he,  "  is  evidently 
the  right  word."    All  this  thrashing  for  chart! 
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Jiir.  Adtnirfible!  [dangers 

Hon.  I  have  heard  of  captains  taken  more  with 
Than  the  rewards  ;  and  if,  in  your  approaches 
'J'o  those  delights  which  are  your  own,  and  freely, 
To  heighten  your  desire,  you  make  the  passage 
Narrow  and  difficult,  shall  I  prescribe  you, 
Or  blame  your  fondness  ?  or  can  that  swell  me 
Beyond  my  just  proportion  ? 

Uhald.  Above  wonder  !  [ness. 

Ladis.  Heaven  make  me  thankful  for  such  good- 

Hon.  Now,  sir. 
The  state  I  took  to  satisfy  your  pleasure, 
I  change  to  this  humility  ;  and  the  oath 
You  made  to  me  of  homage,  I  thus  cancel, 
And  seat  you  in  your  own. 

[Leads  the  king  to  the  throne. 

Ladis.  I  am  transported 
Beyond  myself. 

Hon.  And  now,  to  your  wise  lordship  : 
Ami  proved  a  Semiramis  ?  or  hath 
My  Ninus,  as  maliciously  you  made  him. 
Cause  to  repent  the  excess  of  favour  to  me, 
Which  you  call  dotage? 

Ladis.  Answer,  wretch, 

Euhu.  I  dare,  sir, 
And  say,  however  the  event  may  plead 
In  your  defence,  you  had  a  guilty  cause  ; 
Nor  was  it  wisdom  in  you,  I  repeat  it, 
To  teach  a  lady,  humble  in  herself. 
With  the  ridiculous  dotage  of  a  lover, 
To  be  ambitious. 

Hon.  Eubulus,  I  am  so  ; 
'Tis  rooted  in  me  ;  you  mistake  my  temper. 
I  do  profess  myself  to  be  the  most 
Ambitious  of  my  sex,  but  not  to  hold 
Command  over  my  lord  ;  such  a  proud  torrent 
Would  sink  me  in  my  wishes  :   not  that  I 
Am  ignorant  how  much  I  can  deserve, 
And  may  with  justice  challenge. 

Eubu.  This  1  look'd  for  ; 
After  this  seeming  humble  ebb,  I  knew 
A  gushing  tide  would  follow. 

Hon.   By  my  birth. 
And  liberal  gifts  of  nature,  as  of  fortune, 
From  you,  as  things  beneath  me,  I  expect 
What's  due  to  majesty,  in  which  I  am 
A  sharer  with  your  sovereign. 

Eubu.  Good  again  1 

Hon.  And  as  I  am  most  eminent  in  place, 
In  all  my  actions  I  would  appear  so. 

Ladis.  You  need  not  fear  a  rival. 

Hon.  1  hope  not ; 
And  till  1  find  one,  I  disdain  to  know 
What  envy  is. 

Ladis.  You  are  above  it,  madam. 

Hon.   For  beauty  wiihout  art,  discourse,  and  free* 

•  For  beauty  without  art,  discourse,  and  free,  &c  j  Tl  ese 
last  words  are  imprupiily  arranged,  we  should  read, 

For  beauty  without  art,  and  discourse  free  from  affec 
tation.     M.  Mason. 

i  know  not  how  much  Mr.  M,  Masoa  had  icad  cf  hii 


From  affectation,  with  what  graces  else 
Cm  in  tlie  wife  and  daughter  of  a  king 
Be  wish'd,  1  dare  prefer  myself,  as 

Euhu.  I 
Blush  for  you,  lady.     Trumpet  your  own  praises*  ! 
This  spoken  by  the  people  had  been  heard 
With  honour  to  you.     Does  the  court  afford 
No  oil-tongued  parasite,  that  you  are  forced 
To  be  your  own  gross  flatterer  ? 

Ladis,  Be  dumb. 
Thou  spirit  of  contradiction  ! 

Hon.  The  wolf 
But  barks  against  the  moon,  and  I  contemn  it. 
The  mask  you  promised?        [A  horn  sounded  within. 

Lad'is.  Let  them  enter. 

Enter  a  CouniER. 

How! 

Eubu.  Here's  one,  I  fear,  unlook'd  for. 

Ladis.  From  the  camp  ? 

Conr.  The  general,  victorious  in  your  fortune. 
Kisses  your  hand  in  this,  sir.  [Delicers  a  lettet 

Ladis.  That  great  Power, 
Who  at  his  pleasure  does  dispose  of  battles. 
Be  ever  praised  for't !    Read,  sweet,  and  partake  it; 
The  lurk  is  vanquish *d,  and  with  little  loss 
Upon  our  part,  in  which  our  joy  is  doubled. 

Eubu.  But  let  it  not  exalt  you  ;  bear  it,  sir. 
With  moderation,  and  pay  vvhut  you  owe  for't. 

Ladis.  I  understand  thee,  Eubulus.     I'll  not  now 
Enquire  particulars. — [Exit  Courier.] — Our  delights 

deferred, 
With  reverence  to  the  temples  ;  there  we'll  tender 
Our  souls'  devotions  ro  His  dread  might, 
Who  edged  our  swords,  and  taught  us  how  to  fight. 

j^Exeutit, 


author  when  he  wrote  this  note  ;  but  must  take  leave  to 
think,  that  his  acquaintance  with  him  was  exctedinjily 
superficial.  The  ni>>de  of  expression,  which  he  woulu 
change  into  tame  prose  by  his  arrangement,  is  so  frequtn 
in  Massin<rer,  as  to  form  one  of  tlie  characteristics  of  im 
style.  It  is  mit,  indeed,  unknown  to,  or  unused  by,  any  of 
liis  contemporaries  :  but  in  none  of  tiiem  are  the  recurrences 
of  it  so  frequent. 
•  Eubu.  / 

Ji  lush  for  you,  lady.  Trumpet  your  own  praties  t]  Dods* 
ley  reads, 

As  J 

JJ lush  for  you,  lady,  trumpet  not  your  own  praise. 
Coxttr  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  : 

As  I 

Blush  for  you,  lady,  trumpet  your  own  praises — 
And  explain  it  to  mean  liiat — "  she  heiulf  ttaviiisr  lost  ail 
sense  of  slianie,  he  undertakes  to  blush  for  hci  ;  and  there- 
fore ironically  bids  her  proceed." 

I  like  neither  of  these  readings.  Dod-ley's  is  very  tame  ; 
and  Coxeter's  at  variance  with  what  follows.  The  old 
copy  ps  tlieep-s  aoami  h  t  us  : 

Eub.  As  I 
Blush  for  you  lady,  trumpet  your  own  prayset ! 
Which  leads  me  to  snsptci  that  the  queen  was  interrupted 
by  the  impatience  of  Eubulus  ;  upin  thai  idea  I  have  regu- 
lated  the   text.    Tills  is  by  far  the  greatest  liberty  I  hav« 
jet  taken  wiin  my  aultiou 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I, —  roliemia.     A  Room  in  JNIathias'  House, 
Elder  HiLARio  unci  Corisca. 

Ilil.  You  like  my  sjieech? 

Coris.   Ves,  if  you  give  it  action 
In  tlie  delivery. 

Hil.  If!   1  ))ity  vou.  [time, 

1  have  jilay'd  the   fool  before;  this  is  not  the  first 
Nor  shall  be,  1  lioi)e,  the  last. 

Coiis.  Nay,  1  think  so  too.  [laughter, 

L'il.  And  if  I  put  her  not  out  of  her  dumps  with 
1*11  make  her  howl  for  anger. 

Coris.  Not  too  much 
Of  that,  good  fellow  llilario  :  aur  sad  lady 
Ilath  drank  too  often  of  that  bitter  cup  ; 
A  pleasant  one  must  leslore  her.   With  whatpatience 
Would  she  endure  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my  lord  ; 
That,  merely  out  of  doubt  he  may  miscarry, 
Aflflicts  herself  thus? 

Hil.   I'mph?   'tis  a  question 
A  widow  only  can  resolve.     There  be  some 
That  in  their  husbands'  sicknesses*  have  wept 
Their  pottle  of  tears  a  day  ;  but  being  once  certain 
At  midnight  he  was  dead,  have  in  the  morning 
Dried  up  their  handkerchiefs,  and  thought  no  more 
on't,  [row 

Coris.  Tush,  she  is  none  of  that  race  ;  if  her  sor- 
Be  not  true  and  perfect,  1  against  my  sex 
Will  take  my  oath  woman  ne'er  wept  in  earnest. 
She  has  made  herself  a  prisoner  to  her  chamber, 
Dark  as  a  dungeon,  in  which  no  beam 
Of  comfort  enters.     She  admits  no  visits; 
Eats  little,  and  her  nightly  music  is 
Of  sighs  and  groans,  tuned  to  such  harmony 
Of  feeiing  grief,  that  I,  against  my  nature, 
Am  made  one  of  the  consortf.     This  hour  only 
She  takes  the  air,  a  custom  every  day 
She  solemnly  observes,  wiih  greedy  hopes. 
From  some  that  pass  by,  to  receive  assurance 
Of  tlie  success  and  safety  of  her  lord. 
Now,  if  that  your  device  will  take 

JHH.  Ne'er  fear  it : 
I  am  provided  cap-a-pi6,  and  have 
My  pnjperties  in  readiness. 

Soph.  [u,i(/(i«.]  Bring  my  veil,  there. 

Coris.  Be  gone,  1  hear  her  coming. 

Hil.  If  I  do  not 
Appear,  and,  what's  more,  appear  perfect,  hiss  me. 

[Exit.. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Si)ph.  I  was  flatter'd  once,  I  was  a  star,  but  now 
Turn'd  a  prodigious  meteor,  and,  like  one. 
Hang  in  the  air  between  my  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  every  hour,  the  little  stuff  burnt  out 
That  yields  a  waning  light  to  d)ing  comfort, 


•  That  in  their  hutbanda'  sicknesses  have  wept]  So  the 
quarto:  Hie  inodi-rn  edUors  r^ad, 

7'hat  in  their  Uuibumi's  sickness  have  wept 
whicli    utleiiy    destroys    the   rnetie.     la  the  next   speech, 
for — woman   ne'er  ue  t,  Mr.  M.  Mason    gives   us   women 
ne'er  wept !  and  thus  he  stumbles  and  blunders  on  through 
llie  whulu  work. 

i  Am  made  one  of  the  contort,]  Here,  as  every  where 
else,  Mr.  M.  Mason  disehar{;es  the  genuine  woid  for  confer^. 
See  1'he  Fatal  Dowry. 


I  do  expect  my  fall,  and  certain  ruin. 
In  wretclied  things  more  wretched  is  delay; 
A  nil  Hope,  a  parasite  to  me,  being  unmask'd, 
.Ap])(>ars  more  horrul  than  Despair,  and  my 
Distraction  wor.se  than  madness.     Even  my  prayers, 
\\  hen  with  most  zeal  sent  upward,  are  puU'd  down 
With  strong  imaginary  doubts  and  fears. 
And  in  their  sudden  precii)ice  o'erwhelm  me. 
Dreams  and  fantastic  visions  walk  tlie  round* 
About  my  widow'd  bed,  and  every  slumber's 
Broken  with  loud  alarms  :   can  these  be  then 
But  sad  presages,  girl? 

Coris.  You  make  them  so. 
And  antedate  a  loss  shall  ne'er  fall  on  you. 
Such  pure  affection,  such  mutual  love, 
A  bed,  and  unde filed  on  either  part, 
A  house  without  contention,  in  two  bodies 
One  will  and  soul,  like  to  the  rod  of  concord, 
Kissing  each  other,  cannot  be  short-lived. 
Or  end  in  barrenness. — If  all  these,  dear  madam 
(Sweet  in  your  sadness), sh)uld  produce  no  fruit. 
Or  leave  the  age  no  models  of  yourselves. 
To  witness  to  posterity  what  you  were  ; 
Succeeding  times,  frighted  with  the  example. 
But  hearing  of  your  story,  would  instruct 
Their  fail  est  issue  to  meet  sensually. 
Like  other  creatures,  and  forbear  to  raise 
True  Love,  or  llymen,  altars. 

Soph.  0  Corisca, 
I  know  thy  reasons  are  like  to  thy  wishes  ; 
And  they  are  built  upon  a  weak  foundation, 
To  raise  me  comfort.     Ten  long  days  are  j)ast, 
Ten  lung  days,  my  Corisca,  since  my  lord 
Embark'd  himself  upon  a  sea  of  danger, 
In  his  dear  care  of  me.     And  if  his  life 
Had  not  been  shipwreck'd  on  the  rock  of  war. 
His  tenderness  of  me  (knowing  how  mucn 
I  languish  for  his  absence)  had  provided 
Some  trusty  friend,  from  whom  I  might  receive 
Assurance  of  his  safety. 

Coris.  Ill  news,  madam,  [crutches  : 

Are   swallow-wing'd,    but  what's   good   walks   on 
With  patience  expect  it,  and,  ere  long. 
No  doubt  you  shall  hear  from  him. 

[Horn  blown. 

Soph.  Ha  !  What's  that  ? 

Coris.  The  fool  has  got  a  sowgelder's  horn.  A  post. 
As  I  take  it,  madam. 

Soph.  It  makes  this  way  still ; 
Nearer  and  nearer. 

Corii.  From  the  camp,  I  hope. 

Eitter  one  disguised  as  a   Courier.,  with  a  horn  ;  fol- 

laued  by  Hilario,  in  antic  armour,  with  long  white 

hair  and  beard. 

[armour, 

Soph.    The  messenger  appears,    and  in  strange 
Heaven  !   if  it  be  thy  will — 

Hit.  It  is  no  boot 
To  strive  ;  our  horses  tired,  let's  walk  on  foot : 

•  IJrcams  and  fantastic  visions  walk  the  round]  Tor 
the  round,  Ci)xeter  would  it.id,  their  round;  but  he  did 
not  utKitrrtand  the  phra.^e.  To  "  walk  the  round"  was 
tethnial,  Hnd  meant  to  watch,  in  whi.h  sense  it  often 
occurs  in  Massinger,  and  other  writers  of  his  age. 
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And  that  the  castle,  which  is  very  near  us, 
To  give  us  entertainment,  may  soon  hear  us. 
Blow  lustily,  my  lad,  and  drawing-  nig-h-a*. 
Ask  for  a  lady  which  is  cleped  Sophia. 

Cm  IS.  He  names  you,  madam. 

////.  For  to  her  I  bring, 
Thus  clad  in  arms,  news  of  a  pretty  thing. 
By  name  IMathias.  [Exit  Courier. 

'Soph.  From  my  lord  ?  O  sir 
I  am  Sophia,  that  IMalhias'  wife. 
So  may  JNIars  favour  you  in  all  your  battles, 
As  you  with  speed  unload  me  of  the  burthen 
1  labour  under,  till  1  am  confirm'd 
Both  where  and  how  you  left  him  ! 

llil.  If  thou  art, 
As  I  believe,  the  pigsney  of  his  heart. 
Know  he's  in  health,  and  what's  more,  full  of  glee; 
And  so  much  I  was  wili'd  to  say  to  thee. 

Soph.  Have  you  no  letters  from  him  ? 

Hil.  No  more  wordsf. 
In  the  camp  we  use  no  pens,  hut  write  with  swords ; 
Yet  as  I  am  enjoin'd,  by  word  of  mouth 
I  will  proclaim  his  deeds  from  north  to  south  j 
Ihit  tremble  not,  wLile  I  relate  the  wonder 
Though  my  eyes  like  lightning  shine,  and  my  voice 
thunder. 

Soph.  This  is  some  counterfeit  braggart. 

Corls.   Hear  him,  madam. 

Hil.   The   rear  march'd  first,  which  follow'd  by 
the  van. 
And  wing'd  with  the  battalia^,  no  man 
Durst  stay  to  shift  a  shirt,  or  louse  himself; 
Yet,  ere  the  armies  join'd,  that  hopeful  elf, 
Thy  dear,  thy  dainiv  duckling,  bold  JMathias, 
Advanced,  and  stared  like  Hercules  or  Golias. 
A  hundred  thousand  Turks,  it  is  no  vaunt, 
Assail'd  liim  ;  every  one  a  Termagaunt : 
But  what  did  he  then,  with  his  keen-edge  spear 
lie  cut  and  carbonated  them:   here  and  there 
Lay  legs  and  arms;  and,  as  'tis  said  trulee 
Of  Bevis,  some  he  quarter'd  all  in  three. 

Soph.  This  is  ridiculous. 

Hil.  I  must  take  breath  ; 
Th 'n  like  a  nightingale,  I'll  sing  his  death. 

Soph,  His  death ! 

Hil.  I  am  out. 

Coris.  Recover,  dunder-head„  [died  ; 

Hil.  How  he  escaped,  I   should  have  sung,  not 
Fot,  though  a  knight,  when  I  said  so,  I  lied. 
Weary  he  was,  and  scarce  could  stand  upright. 
And  looking  round  for  some  courageous  knight 
To  rescue  him,  as  one  perplex 'd  in  woe. 
He  call'd  to  me,  help,  help,  Hilario! 
I\Iy  valiant  servant,  help  ! 

•  Slow  lustily  my  lad,  and  drawing  nij;li-a, 

Ask  for  a  lady  which  is  cleped  Sopliia.]  Coxetcr  took 
(he  a  Irom  niyha,  anil  Mr.  M.  Mason,  not  to  behind  hand 
in  the  business  of  improvement,  reduced  ■'■ophia  to  Sophy. 
He  tlien  observes  %vitli  great  self-complacency,  "  this  emen- 
dation" (emendation  !)  "  is  evidently  riglu  ;  as  all  tlie  rest 
of  this  ridiculous  speech  is  in  rhyme,  we  should  without 
doubt  read  Sophy  in^tcad  of  Sophial"  After  all  this  conti- 
dence,  the  old  copy  reads  precisely  as  I  have  given  it. 

+  Hil.  No  more  words. \  Here  is  Another  "  emendation!" 
The  editors  read  ;  A'^o,  mere  words.  But  Hilario  alludes  to 
what  he  had  just  said — "  so  much  /  was  wili'd  to  .\uy  to 
thee — and  therefore  question  me  no  further."  The  contra- 
diction which  follows,  makes  the  humour,  if  it  may  be  so 
Btjlcd,  of  this  absurd  interlude. 

t  And  winfd  with  the  battalia,]  Mr.  M.  Mason  reads 
battalion;  a  needless  surcrease  of  nonsense:  by  battalia 
our  old  writers  ineaiU  what  we  now  call  the  main  body  of 
Cbc  army. 


Coris.  He  has  spoil'd  all.  [bold 

6'o/j/i.  Are  you  the  man  of  arms,  then?  I'll  make 
To  take  off  your  martial  beard,  you  had  fool's  hair 
Enougli  without  it.     61ave  !  how  durst  tliou  make 
Thy  sport  of  what  concerns  me  more  than  life. 
In  such  an  antic  fashion?  Am  1  grown 
Contemptible  to  those  I  feed?    you,  minion. 
Had  a  hand  in  it  too,  as  it  appears, 
Your  petticoat  serves  for  bases  to  this  warrior*. 

Coris.  We  did  it  for  your  mirth. 

if/7/.  For  myself,  I  hope, 
I  have  spoke  like  a  soldier. 

Soph.   Hence,  you  rascal ! 
I  never  but  with  reverence  name  my  lord. 
And  can  I  hear  it  by  tliy  tnngue  profaned. 
And  not  correct  thy  folly?  but  you  are  [course, 

Transform'd    and    turn'd    knight-errant;  take  your 
And  wander  where  you  ])lease  ;  for  here  I  vow 
By  my  lord's  life  (an  oatli  I  will  not  break), 
Till  his  return,  or  certainty  of  his  safety, 
My  doors  are  shut  against  thee.  ["Ex/t 

Coris-  You  have  made 
A  fine  piece  of  work  on't !  How   do  you  like  the 

qualityt  ? 
You  had  a  foolish  itch  to  be  an  actor, 
And  may  stroll  where  you  please. 

Hil.  Will  you  buy  my  share? 

Coris.  No,  certainly  ;  I  fear  I  have  already 
Too  much  of  mine  own  :   I'll  only,  as  a  damsel 
(As  the  books  sayf),  thus  far  help  to  disarm  you  ; 
And  so,  dear  Don  Quixote,  taking  my  leave, 
1  leave  you  to  your  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hil.  liave  1  sweat 
]\Iy  brains  out  for  this  quaint  and  rare  invention. 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  1  could  turn 
Tragedian  and  roar  now,  but  that  I  fear 
'Twould  get  me  too  great  a  stomach,  having  no  meat 
i  o  pacify  colon^  :    \Vha'.  will  become  of  me? 
I  cannot  beg  in  armour,  and  steal  1  dare  not: 
My  end  must  be  to  stand  in  a  corn  field, 
And  fright  away  the  crows,  for  bread  and  cheese; 
Or  find  some  hollow  tree  in  the  highway. 
And  there,  until  my  lord  return,  sell  switches  : 
No  more  Hilario,  hut  Dolorio  now, 
I  'II  weep  my  eyes  out,  and  be  blind  of  purpose 
To  move  comjjassion  ;  and  so  I  vanish.  [ExiL 
♦ 


SCENE  11. — Hungary.    An  Ante-rvom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Eubi-lus,  Ubaldo,  Ricardo,  and  others. 

Eubu.  Are  the  gentlemen  sent  before,  as  it  was 
By  the  king's  direction,  to  entertain  [order'd. 

The  general  ? 

liic.  Long  since  ;  they  by  this  have  met  him. 
And  given  him  the  bienvenu. 

•  Your  petticoat  serins  for  bases  to  this  warrior.]  Uases 
seem  to  be  some  kind  ot  quilted  and  oi  iiamental  coverin<j 
for  tlie  thighs.  It  appears  to  liave  iiiade  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary dress  of  the  time  : 

"  Per.  Mow  by  your  furtherance  I  am  clad  !>>  sled 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

Fii>h.  We'll   sure   provide:    thou    shalt  have   my   best 

gown  to  make  tliee  a  pair." — J^ericles,  Aci  II.  sc.  1. 

+  How  do  you  like  the  quality'?]    i.   c.  the    profession   of 

playing.     See  The  Uoman  Actor.     In  the  last  line  of  this 

speech,  the    editors  have  unnecessarily  inserted  now  before 

stroll. 

\  As  the  books  say.\  i.  c.  the  books  of  knight  errantry, 
which  were  then  much  read.  Coxeler  and  Mr.  M.  Ma  oii 
have — As  the  book  says  ! 

j  To  pacify  coUm  :j  i.  e.  the  cravings  ot  hunger. — SeeTht 
L'nnaturul  Combat,  Ac\.  I.»  Sc.  1. 
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F.uhu.  1  hope  I  neerl  not 
Instruct  you  in  your  parts. 

Ubald.   Mow  !   us,  my  lord  ! 
Fear  not  ;   we  know  our  distances  and  degrees 
To  the  verv  incli  wliere  we  are  to  s;vlute  him. 

I'ic.  The  state  were  miserable  it'  the  court  had 
Of  her  own  breed,  tamiliar  with  all  garbs  [none 

(iracions  in  lOngland,  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ; 
With  form  and  punctuality  to  receive 
Sf ranger  ambassadors  :   fur  (lie  general 
He's  a  mere  native,  and  it  matters  not 
\\  l><ch  way  we  do  accost  him. 

Ulxild.  '  lis  great  j)itv 
That  such  as  sit  at  the  helm  provide  no  better 
For  the  training  up  of  tlie  gentry.     In  my  judgment 
An  aciideniy  erected,  with  large  pensions 
To  such  as  in  a  table  could  set  down 
The  congees,  cringes,  postures,  methods,  phrase, 
Proper  to  every  nation 

Ric.  O,  it  were 
An  a«!mirable  j.iece  of  work  ! 

Uh,ilcl.  And  yet  rich  fools 
Throw  away  tlieir  charity  on  hospitals 
For  be>^gars  and  lame  soldier?,  and  ne'er  study 
The  due  regard  to  compliment  and  courtship, 
Matters  of  more  import,  and  are  indeed 
The  glories  of  a  monarchy. 

J'.tibu,   These,  no  doubt. 
Are  state  points,  gallants.  I  confess  ;  but  su"e. 
Our  court  needs  no  aids  this  way,  since  it  is* 
A  school  of  nothing  else.      1  here  are  some  of  you 
AVl)om  I  forbear  to  name,  whose  coining  heads 
Are  the  mints  of  all  new  fashions,  that  have  done 
IMore  hurt  to  tlif  kingdom  by  superfluous  braveryt, 
\^  hich  the  foolish  gentry  imitate,  than  a  war, 
Or  a  long  j'amine  ;  all  the  treasure,  by 
This  foul  excess,  is  got  into  the  merchant, 
Fmbroiderer,  silL-mnn,  jeweller,  tailor's  hand, 
And  the  third  part  of  the  land  too,  the  nobility 
Engrossing  titles  only. 

Ric.  INly  lord,  you  are  bitter.  [il  trumpet. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  general  is  alighted,  and  now  enter'd. 

Ric.   \Vere  he  ten  generals,  1  am  prepared, 
A.nd  know  what  1  will  do. 

Euh.   Pray  you  what,  Ricardo? 

Ric.  I'll  fight  at  compliment  with  him. 

Vbald.  I'll  charge  home  too.  [off  well. 

E\di.  And  that's  a  desperate  service;  if  you  come 
Enter  Feiidinand,  INIaiijias,  Baptista,  flJit/ Captains. 

Ferd.  Captain,  command  the  officers  to  keep 
The  soldier,  as  he  march'd  in  rank  and  file, 
Till  they  liear  further  from  me.       [^Exeunt  Captains. 

Euhu.  Here's  one  speaks 
In  another  key;  this  is  no  canting  language 
'Jau^ht  in  your  academy. 

Ferd.  is  ay,  I  will  present  you 
'J"o  I  he  king  myself. 

Muih.  A  grace  beyond  my  merit. 

Ferd.   Vou  undervalue  what  I  cannot  set 
Too  high  a  price  on. 

Fuhu.  \Vith  a  friend's  true  heart, 
I  gratulate  your  return. 

•  Ovr  court  ne<;(ls  no  aids  this  icay,  since  it  is  Sec]  Mr, 
M.  Mhs(iii,  in  defiance  of  iintliority  and  ot  graniniiir,  reads: 
Ovr  CDiiits  nrtd  no  aids  this  way  since  it  tkc.  irnleed,  lie 
liaih  priiittd  ilie  uhole  uf  tliis  ^pcecli  very  carelessly,  and 
pointed  it  mil  more  so. 

by  svperjfuous  bravery]  i.  e.  as  I  have 

already  observed,  finery,  cnsiliness  of  ai)parel,  &c 


Ferd.  Next  to  the  favour 
Of  the  great  king,  I  am  happy  in  your  friendship. 

Ubald.  i5y  courtship,  coarse  on  both  sides  ! 

Ferd.  Pray  you,  receive 
This  stranger  to  your  knowledge  ;  on  my  credit, 
At  all  parts  he  scrres  it. 

F.iibu.  Your  report 
Is  a  strong  assurance  lo  me.     Sir,  most  welcome. 

Math.  This  said  by  you  the  reverence  of  your  age 
Commands  me  to  believe  it. 

Ric.  This  was  pretty  ; 

But  second  me  now. 1  cannot  stocptoo  low 

To  do  your  excellence  that  due  observance 
Your  fortune  claims. 

Fulm.  He  ne'er  thinks  on  his  virtue  ! 

Ric.  For  being,  as  you  are,  the  soul  of  soldiers. 
And  bulwark  of  Bellona 

IJhuld.  The  protection 
Both  of  the  court  and  king — • 

Ric.  And  the  sole  minion 
Of  mighty  Mars — 

Ubald.  One  that  with  justice  may 
Increase  the  number  of  the  worthies — 

Etiba.  Heyday  ! 

Ric.  It  being  impossible  ia  my  arms  to  circle 
Such  giant  worth — 

Ubald.  At  distance  we  presume 
To  kiss  3'our  honour'd  gauntlet. 

Euba.  What  reply  now 
Can  he  make  to  this  foppeiy? 

Ferd.   You  have  said. 
Gallants,  so  much,  and  hitherto  done  so  little. 
That,  till  I  learn  to  speak,  and  you  to  do, 
I  must  take  time  to  thank  you. 

Eubu.   As  1  live, 
Answer'd  as  I  could  wish.     How  the  fops  gape  now! 

Ric.  This  was  harsh  and  scurvy. 

Ubald.  We  will  be  revenged 
When  he  comes  to  court  the  ladies,  and  laugh  at  him. 

Eubu.  Nay,  do  your  offices,  gentlemen,  and  con- 
The  general  to  the  presence.  [duct 

Ric.  Keep  your  order. 

Ubald.  Make  way  for  the  general. 

[Ej  eujit  an  but  Eubulua 

Eubu.  What  wise  man. 
That,  with  judicious  eyes,  looks  on  a  soldier, 
But  must  confess  that  fortune's  swing  is  more 
O'er  that  profession,  than  all  kinds  else 
Of  life  pursued  by  man  ?     '1  hey,  in  a  state, 
Are  but  as  surgeons  to  wounded  men, 
E'en  desperate  in  thtir  hopet* ;  while  pain  and  anguish 
IMake  them  blas})heme,  and  call  in  vaui  for  death  : 
Their  wives  and  children  kiss  the  surgeon's  knees, 
Promise  him  mountains,  if  his  saving  hand 
Restore  the  tortured  wretch  to  fo;mer  strength. 
But  when  grim  death,  by  /Esculapius'  art, 
Is  frighted  i'rom  the  house,  and  heahh  appears 
In  sanguine  colours  on  the  sick  man's  lace. 
All  is  forgot  ;  and,  asking  his  reward. 
He's  paid  with  curses,  olten  receives  wounds 
From  him  whose  wounds  he  cured.    1  have  observed. 
When  horrid  JMars*,  the  touch  of  whose  loui^h  hand 


•  From  him  whose  wovnds  he  currd.     1  have  observed, 
When  horrid  Mars,  &c.]  'llieie  is  bodi  an  imperfec- 
tion   and  a    rediuidancy  in  (his  sptech,  as  it  stands  m  tua 
old  edition,  wliiih  reads. 

From  him  whose  wounds  hr  currd,  so  soldiers, 
'Ihovyh  of  more  ivvrth  and  use,  nnct  the  tame  fate 
As  it  is  toe  uppaient.     J  have  observed 
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With  p;i1sips  sluikes  r.  l-.uigdom    hath  put  on 

His  (Iri^-.'.clfiil  Iielmet,  and  \vitli  terror  fills 

I'he  plvice  where  h^,  like  an  unwelcome  guest, 

Resolves  to  revel,  how  the  lords  of  her,  like 

The  tnulesin-in,  merchant,  and  liri^ious  pleader, 

And  such   like   scarabs,  bred   in  the  dung-  of  peace, 

]n  hope  of  their  protection,  hunihly  offer 

I'lipir  daughters  to  tlieir  beds,  Ijeirs  to  their  service, 

And  wash  vvi.h  tf.'ars  their  sweat,  tlieir  dust,   their 

scars  : 
But  when  tho-e  clouds  of  war,  that  menaced 
A  bloody  dpiuge  to  the  affriohted  state. 
Are,  by  their  hreath,  dispersed,  and  overblown, 
And   famine,  blood,  and  death,  Bellona's  pages, 
Wliipfc  from  the  quiet  continent  to  Thrace*; 
Soldiers,  that,  like  the  foolish  bedye-sparrow, 
To  their  own  luin  haich  this  cuckoo  peace, 
Are  straight  thought  burthensome  3  since    want  of 

means, 
Growing  fromf  want  of  action,  breeds  contempt : 
And  that,  the  \vo'st  of  ills,  ialls  to  their  lot, 
Their  service,  with  the  danger,  soon  forgot. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  queen,   my  lord,  bath  made  choice  of 
this  room, 
'I'o  se"  the  mask. 

Eithn.  1  11  be  a  looker  on  ; 
My  dancing  days  are  past. 

Loud  miis'c.  F.titcr  Ubaido,  Ricardo,  LAmsr.Aus, 
Fekdinand  Monouia,  Waiiiias,  Sylvia,  Acanthe, 
Hapjista,  Captains,  and  others.  As  they  pass,  a 
Song  in  praise  "J' war. 

ILadi.s.  'f'liis  (onrtesv 
To  a  str;ni>.'er,  my  Ilunoria,  keeps  fair  rank 
^Vilh  all  your  i-ariiies.     After  your  travail, 


Jn  niip  hue. 

if  hen  horrid  Mars,  &c. 

From  ihe  f eptiiiions,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
soHlt/qiiy  (wliicli  is  siirticiciilly  loiii;)  was  abiidned  in  the 
pnnii jitiT's  book,  riiKl  (li.it  the  abridgment  and  liie  original 
were  toiifmmdi'd,  and  luiskilfiills  copii-d  at  the  prtv".*.  I'liis 
is  not  :\  ciiciunstance  so  improbable  as  it  may  appear  to 
soim-  itadtrs,  for  I  could  i;ive  many  instances  ot  it.  It 
shoidil  be  ic:neinbtM-((i  ihat  lliere  is  but  one  t'diiion  of  this 
play,  .-o  lb  it  the  evil  is  wilhoiit  remedy.  Coxeter  altered 
liie  poiniin;.',  svitliotit  impiovins',  the  sense  :  and  Mr.  M. 
Mason  <4,)Vt'  the  pass:.»;e  nnt'iiililnlly. 

•  ll'hipt  from  the  quiet  c(mtinent  to  Thrace ;\  Massinger 
is    here    mistaken,  lor    Thrace    is    npon    the    continent  — 

CoXETEK. 

Ma«sin;^er  probably  knew  as  well  as  the  editor,  that  part 
of  Thrace  u.is  on  the  contiiie'  t;  but  the  Tiiracian  archipe- 
lago, wliich  «as  dedicated  to  Mars,  is  composed  of  islands. 

M.  Mason. 
It  is  difTiciiIt,  in  the  words  of  Escalns,  \r  'ly,  "  which  is 
tlie  wiser  liere,  Justice  or  liiiqnit^."  Tu  contrast  is  not 
between  a  co  timiil  and  an  island,  biu  octvveen  a  state  of 
tranquility  iuid  one  of  warC.ire.  Tlie  ancients  comprehended 
under  the  name  ot  Tlirice  much  of  ihe  norili  ea-teni  part  of 
Enrope,  liie  li.  rce  inhabitants  of  which  w.-re  supposeil  to 
wor^ihip  Mirs  and  liellona  ;  who,  in  return,  made  the 
country  the  peciiiiir  place  of  iheir  residence.  From  thence 
they  are  tVequenily  described  with  greit  magnitiience  by 
the  poets,  as  selling  foiih  to  kindle  war,  "  wiili  tlieir  pages, 
famine,  blood,  and  death  ;"  and  thither,  when  peace  was 
restored,  they  were  supposed  to  retire  ai,-i.in.  The  same 
idea,  an  I  nearly  in  the  same  words,  has  already  occurred 
in  'Ihe  /toman  Acfor  : 
I\'nw.  Ihr  yod  of  war 

And  famine,  l/lood.  and  death,  BrVnna'a  pages, 
Baiiith  dfom  Home  to  '/hrace,  in  our  ynod  fortune, 
11  ith  jwitice  he  may  iaxte  the  fruits  of  pence. 

*  (Jiowing  Irom  ivuat  of  action,]  'I'his  is  siitlieiently  clear  ; 
yet  Mr.  M.  Mason  alters  it  to— Growing  for  want  of 
Kctiou 


Look  on  our  court  delights  ;  btit  first,  from  your 
Relation,  with  erected  ears  VU  hear 
The  music  of  your  war,  which  must  be  svreet, 
Entiing  in  victory. 

Ferd.  Not  to  trouble 
Your  majesties  with  description  of  a  battle 
Too  full  of  horror  for  the  place,  and  to 
Avoid  particulars,  which  .'^hould  I  deliver, 
I  must  trench  longer  on  your  patience  than 
My  manners  will  give  way  to  ; — in  a  word,  sir. 
It  was  well  fought  on  both  sides,  and  almost 
With  equal  fortune,  it  continuing  doubtful 
llpon  whose  tents  plumed  Victory  would  take 
Her  glorious  stand.     Impatient  of  delay, 
A\'it]i  the  flower  of  our  prime  gentlemen,  I  charged 
Their  main  battalia,  and  with  their  assistance 
Brake  in  ;  but,  when  I  was  almost  assured 
7'hat  they  were  routed  ;  by  a  stratagem 
Of  the  subtile  Turk,  who  opening  his  gross  body 
And  rallying  up  his  troops  on  either  side, 
I  found  myself  so  far  engaged,  for  I 
Must  not  conceal  my  errors,  that  1  knew  not 
Which  way  with  honour  to  come  off. 

Euhu.  I  like 
A  general  that  tells  Lis  faults,  and  is  not 
Ambitious  to  engross  unto  himself 
All  honour,  as  some  have,  in  which,  with  justice, 
They  could  not  claim  a  share. 

Ferd.  Being  thus  hemm'd  in, 
Their  scimitars  raged  among  us  ;  and,  my  horse 
Kill'd  under  me,  I  every  minute  look'd  for 
An  honourable  end,  and  that  was  all 
My  hope  could  fashion  to  me  :   circled  thus 
With  death  and  horror,  as  one  sent  from  heaven, 
This  man  of  men,  with  some  choice  horse,  that  follow'd 
His  brave  example,  did  pursue  the  track 
His  sword  cut  for  them,  and,  but  that  I  see  him 
Already  blusli  to  hear  what  he,  being  present, 
I  know  would  wish  unspoken,  I  should  say,  sir, 
By  what  he  did,  we  boldly  may  believe 
All  that  is  writ  of  Hector. 

Mnth.  General, 
Pray  spare  these  strange  hyperboles. 

F.nhu.  Do  not  blush 
To  hear  a  truth  ;  here  are  a  pair  of  monsieurs, 
Had  they  been  in  your  place,  would  have  run  away, 
And  ne'er  changed  countenance. 

Ubaid.  We  have  your  good  word  still. 

Eubu.  And  shall,  while  you  deserve  it, 

Ladis.  Silence  ;  on. 

Ferit.  He,  as  I  said,  like  dreadful  ligjhtning  thrown 
From  Jupiter's  shield,  dispersed  the  armed  gire 
With  which  I  was  environed;  horse  and  man 
Shrunk  under  his  strong  arm  :  more,  with  his  looksf 
Frighted,  the  valiant  fled,  with  which  encouraged. 
My  soldiers  (like  young  eaglets  preying  under 
The  wings  of  their  fiece  dam),  as  if  from  him 
They  took  both  spirit  and  fire,  bravely  came  on. 
By  him  I  was  remounted,  and  inspired 
With  treble  courage  ;  and  sucii  as  fled  before 
Boldly  made  head  again;  and,  to  confirm  them, 
It  suddenly  was  apparent,  tiiat  the  fortune 
Of  the  day  was  ours  ;  each  soldier  and  commander 
Perform 'd  his  part;  but  this  was  the  great  wheelf 


more,  further,  &c. 
t 


more.  Kith  hia  looks,  &c.]  i.  c.  yet 

but  this  was  ihe  great  wheel,  &c.] 
This  is  the  third  or  fonnh  time  we  have  had  tliis  expression. 
It  i>  certainly  no  felony  for  h  man  to  steal  from  himstlf, 
but  it  is  neveilheless  a  very  awkward  way  of  relieving  hi) 
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By  which  the  lesser  moved  ;  nml  nil  rewards 
And  8i{;ns  of  honour,  as  the  civic  tciidaiid. 
'1  l.f  mural  wreath,  the  enemy's  prime  horse, 
W  iih  the  general's  sword,  uud  armour  (tlie  old  ho- 
nours 
Willi   which    the    Romans   crown'd   their   several 

leaders), 
To  him  alore  are  proper. 

Liidis.  And  they  shall 
Deservfdlv  iall  on  him.     Sit ;  'tis  our  ^.leasure. 

Fevd.  \Vhich  I  must  serve,  not  argue. 

Hon.   You  are  a  stranger, 
But,  in  your  serv  ice  for  the  king,  a  native. 
And,  though  a  free  queen,  1  am  bound  in  duty 
'I  o  cherish"  virtue  wheresoe'er  I  lind  it : 
This  place  is  yours. 

Mnth.  h  were  presumption  in  me 
To  sit  so  near  you. 

//oh.  Not  having  our  warrant. 

Ludis.  Let  the  maskers  enter:  by  the  preparation, 
'Tis  a  French  brawl,  an  apish  imitation 
Of  what  you  really  perform  in  battle  : 
And  I'ailas,  bound  up  in  a  little  volume, 
Ajiollo,  with  his  lule,  attending  on  her, 
tServe  for  the  induction. 

Enter  Mashers,  Apoli.o  with  his  lute,  and  Paixas  : 
A  D>incc  ;  after  tvhich  a  Song*  in  praise  of  the  VIC- 
toi  ioits  soldier. 

Our  thanks  to  all. 
To  the  banquet  that's  prepared  to  entertain  them  ; 

[Exeunt  Maskers,  Apollo,  and  Pallas. 

U'hat  would  inv  best  Honoria  1 

Hon.  Aiuy  it  please 
My  king,  -hat  I,  who,  by  his  suff'rage,  ever 
Have  had  power  to  command,  may  now  entreat 
An  honour  from  him. 

Ltidis.    V\  hy  should  vou  desire 
What  is  vour  own?  whate'tr  it  be,  you  are 
The  mistress  of  it. 

Hon.  I  am  happv  in 
Vour  giant;  my  s-iit,  sir,  is,  that  your  commanders, 
]-.spe<ia!lv  this  stranger,  may,  as  I 
In  inv  discreuon  shall  think  good,  receive 
What's  due  to  their  deserts. 

Ludis.   What  you  determine 
Shall  know  no  alteration. 

Euh'i.  The  soldier 
Is  like  to  have  g0(;d  usage,  when  he  depends 
Ujion  her  pleasure  !     Are  all  the  men  so  bad, 
T  hat,  to  give  satisfaction,  we  must  have 
A  woman  treasurer?     Heaven  lielp  all  ! 

Hoiu  Wiih  you,  sir,  [To  Mathias. 


tiPcffsilics.  It  is  surprising  liow  .^cldom  tiuse  reptli'ions 
<)c«'iir  ill  SlKikspeaie.  Wlit-ri  we  «-oii.si(lc'r  how  iiititli  lie 
wiole,  the  exuberance  of  his  resources  will  appear  truly 
woiHJeit'iil. 

Mas>inger  seems  to  be  indebted  to  Daniel  for  the  original 
idea : 

For  this  i;reat  motion  of  a  state,  we  see, 

Doih  till  lie  on  many  wlieils;  and  some,  lliongh  swa^/, 
P<>  yet  Xhv grf'itrr  move,  who  in  degree 

Stiric  those  *\lio  likewise  tnr»e  the  greal'st  of  all." 

Philotas. 
•  I  fion't  think  Massintjer  excels  in  writing  songs;  there 
are  noitf  to  be  loiind  in  t  ese  pliys  lliit  have  any  degree  of 
nmit,  and  few  that  aie  even  ihielliijible — M.  Mas«>n. 

'I'lii.-i  Ming,  which  is  evidently  incomplete,  I  have  lemoved 
t>>  the  vnd  of  the  play.  FkiIii  the  Mage  diieclion,  it  would 
setrii  :i8  it  the  care  of  these  liiinsis  had  been  ht'  U>  the 
prompter.  Just  befure  we  have  "  a  stuig  in  praise  of  war;" 
and,  in  the  following  act,  another,  "  on  pleaouit:." 


I  will  begin,  and,  as  in  my  esteem 
\'ou  are  most  eminent,  expect  to  have 
\V  hut's  Ht  ibr  me  to  give,  and  you  to  take, 
The  favour  in  the  (juick  dispatch  being  double, 
(io  fetch  my  casket,  and  with  speed. 

[Exit  Acanthe, 
Euhu,  The  kingdom 
Is  very  bare  of  money,  when  rewards 
Issue  iVom  the  queen's  jewel-house  .Give  him  gold 
And  store*,  no  tjuestion  the  gentleman  wants  it. 
Good  madam,  what  shall  he  do  w  ith  a  hoop  ring. 
And  a  spark  of  diamond  in  it,  though  you  take  it, 

Ee-enter  Acanthe  with  a  Casket. 

For  the  greater  honour,  from  your  majesty's  finger? 
'Twill  not  increase  the  value.     He  must  purchase 
Rich  suits,  the  gay  caparison  of  courtship!, 
Kevel  and  least,  which,  the  war  ended,  is 
A  soldier's  glory  ;  and  'tis  fit  that  way 
Your  bounty  sliould  provide  for  him. 

Hon.  You  are  rude, 
And  by  your  narrow  thoughts  proportion  mine. 
What  1  will  do  now  shall  be  worth  the  envy 
Of  Cleopatra.     Open  it ;  see  here 

Honoria  descends  from  the  state. 

The  lapidary's  idol  !     Gold  is  trash, 
And  a  poor  salary,  fit  for  grooms  ;  wear  these 
As  studded  stars  in  your  armour,  and  make  the  su-n 
Look  dim  with  jealousy  of  a  greater  light 
Than  his  beams  gild  the  day  with  :  when  it  is 
Exposed  to  view,  call  it  Honoria's  gift, 
The  queen  Honoria's  gift,  that  loves  a  soldier  j 
And,  to  give  ornament  and  lustre  to  him, 
J'arts  freely  with  her  own  !   Yet,  not  to  take 
From  the  magnificence  ot  the  king,  I  will 
Dispense  Ins  bounty  too,  but  as  a  page 
To  wait  on  mine  ;  for  other  tosses  i,  take 
A    hundred    thousand   crowns: — your   hand,    dear 
sir,—  [Takes  off  the  king's  signet. 

And  this  shall  be  thy  warrant. 

Euhu.  1  perceive 
J  was  cheated  in  this  woman  :  now  she  is 
In  the  giving  vein  to  soldiers,  let  her  be  proud. 
And  the  king  dote,  so  she  go  on.  1  care  not. 


Give  him  gold. 


And  store,]  This  expression,  which  is  taken  from  an  old 
ballad,  frequently  occurs  in  these  plays. 

t  He  must  purchase 

Rich  suits,  the  gay  comparison  of  courtship,]  So.  it  is 
primed  in  the  old  copy:  the  modern  editors  have  reformed 
the  spelling,  and  it  may  be  they  have  done  well ;  yet  the 
word  occurs  so  frequently  in  our  old  dramatists,  that  I  have 
many  doubts  on  the  siibject. 

Jn  '/7ie  Double  I'nlsehcod.  a  play  wliicii Theobald  attributed 
to  Shakspeare,  but  which  Pope,  and  his  little  knot  of  Critics, 
f^vilhout  seeing  the  honour  they  did  him),  attected  to  believe 
his  ow  n,  are  these  pretty  lines :  — 

"  1  must  stoop  to  gain  her^ 

Throw  all  my  gay  comparisotu  a^\^\c , 
And  turn  my  proud  additions  out  of  service." 
Comparisons  ihey  changed,  with  great  exultation  over  poor 
'Iheobdil,  into  caparisons;  but  had  they  ki.own,  or  could 
he  have  intbrmcd  them,  that  the  word  was  so  spelt  by 
every  author  of  that  age,  if  n.ight,  perhaps,  have  moderated 
the  excess  of  their  triumph  Courtship,  wliich  is  toiind 
in  the  same  line,  signities  tne  cost  and  niagnilicence  of  a 
court.  , 

J  for  other  tosses,  tale,  &c.\ 

Meaning,  perhap«,in  the  sliuht  manner  in  which  she  notice* 
this  part  of  her  bounty,  >r  trash  io  fling  away.  Coxeter 
having  ncgligeiilly  printed  losses,  observes  on  Ins  own  l/lun- 
der,  ""  this,  lam  apt  to  think  should  be,  for  other  usti  take, 
and  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  induce  Mr.  jM.  Masou  to 
thrust  i*  into  the  lextf 
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Hon.  This  done,  our  pleasure  is,  that  all  arrear 

Be  paid  unto  the  captains,  and  their  troops  ; 
With  a  large  donative,  to  increase  their  zeal 
For  the  service  of  the  kingdom. 

Eubu.  Better  still : 
Let  men  of  arms  be  used  thus,  if  they  do  not 
Charge  desperately  upon  the  cannon's  mouths, 
Though  the  devil' roar'd,   and    fight  like   dragons, 

hang  me  ! 
Now  they  may  drink  sack  ;  but  small  beer  with  a 

passport 
To  beg  with  as  they  travel,  and  no  money, 
Turns  their  red  blood  to  buttermilk. 

Hon.  Are  you  pleased,  sir. 
With  what  1  have  done 

Ladis.  Yes,  and  thus  confirm  it 
With  this  addition  of  mine  own  :   You  have,  sir, 
From  our  loved  queen  received  some  recompense 
For  your  life  hazarded  in  the  late  action  ; 
And,  tliat  we  may  follow  her  great  example 
In  cherishing  valour,  without  limit  ask 
Wliat  you  from  us  can  wish. 

Math.  If  it  be  true, 
Dread  sir.  as  'tis  affirm'd,  that  every  soil, 
Where  he  is  well,  is  to  a  valiant  man 
His  natural  country,  reason  may  assure  me 
I  should  fix  here,  where  blessings  beyond  hope. 
From  you,  the  spring,  like  rivers,  flow  unto  me. 
If  wealth  were  my  ambition,  by  the  queen 
I  am  made  rich  already,  to  the  amazement 
Of  all  that  see,  or  shall  hereafter  read 
The  story  of  her  bounty;  if  to  spend 
Tlie  remnant  of  my  life  in  deeds  of  arms, 
No  region  is  more  fertile  of  good  knights, 
From  whom  my  knowledge  that  way  may  be  bet- 
ter'd, 
Than  this  your  warlike  Hungary  ;  if  favour. 
Or  grace  in  court  could  take  me,  by  your  grant, 
Far,  far  beyond  my  merit,  I  may  make 
In  yours  a  free  election  ;  but,  alas  !   sir, 
I  am  not  mine  own,  but  by  my  destiny 
(Which  I  cannot  resist)  forced  to  prefer 
My  country's  smoke,  before  the  glorious  fire 
With  wliich  your  bounties  warm  me.  All  I  ask,  sir, 
'J  hough  I  cannot  be  ignorant  it  must  relish 
Of  foul  ingratitude,  is  your  gracious  license 
For  my  de]>arture. 

Lndjs.  Whither? 

Math.  To  my  own  home,  sir, 
My  own  poor  home  ;  which  will,  at  my  return. 
Grow  rich  by  your  magnificence.     I  am  here 
But  a  body  without  a  soul  ;  and,  till  I  find  it 
In  the  embraces  of  my  constant  wife, 
And,  to  set  off  that  constancy,  in  her  beauty 
And  matchless  excellencies  without  a  rival, 
I  am  but  half  myself. 

Hon.  And  is  she  then 
So  chaste  and  fair  as  you  infer? 

Mdth.  O,  madam, 
Though  it  must  argue  weakness  in  a  rich  man, 
To  show  his  gold  before  an  armed  thief. 
And  I,  in  proising  of  my  wife,  but  feed 
The  fire  of  lust  in  others  to  attempt  her ; 
Such  is  my  full-sail'd  confidence  in  her  virtue. 
Though  in  my  absence  she  were  now  besieged 

•  that  all  arrcarnijrsj   This 

word,  I  know  not  wby,  the  modern    editors    discard   lor 


By  a  strong  array  of  lascivious  wooers. 
And  every  one  more  expert  in  his  art. 
Than  those  that  tempted  chaste  Penelope; 
Though  they  raised  batteries  by  prodigal  gifts, 
By  amorous  letters,  vows  made  for  her  service, 
With  all  the  engines  wanton  appetite 
Could  mount  to  shake  the  fortress  of  her  honour, 
Here,  here  is  my  assurance  she  holds  out, 

[/Tfsics  the  picture 
And  is  impregnable. 

Hon.  What's  that? 

Math.  Her  fair  figure. 

Ladis.  As  I  live,  an  excellent  face  ! 

Hon.    You  have  seen  a  better. 

Ladis.  I   ever  except  yours*: — nay,  frown  not, 
sweetest. 
The  Cyprian  queen,  compared  to  you,  in  my 
Opinion,  is  a  negro.     As  you  order'd, 
I'll  see  the  soldiers  paid  ;  and,  in  my  absence, 
Pray  you  use  your  powerful  arguments,  to  stay 
This  gentleman  in  our  service. 

Hon.  I  will  do 
My  parts. 

Ladis.  On  to  the  camp. 

l_Ereunt  Ladislaus,  Ferdinand,  Eubulus, 
Baptista,  Captains,  and  others. 

Hon,  I  am  full  of  thoughts. 
And  something  there  is  here  I  must  give  form  to. 
Though  yet  an  embryon:  you,  signiors, 
Have  no  business  with  the  soldier,  as  1  take  it, 
You  are  for  other  warfare  ;  quit  the  place, 
But  be  within  call. 

i?jc.  Employment,  on  my  life,  hoy! 

TJbald.  If  it  lie  in  our  road,  we  are  made  for  ever 
[£,re»?if  Uhaldo  and  liicardo, 

Hon.  You  may  perceive  the  king  is  no  way^  tainted 
With  the  disease  of  jealousy,  since  he  leaves  me 
Thus  private  with  you. 

Math.  It  were  in  him,  madam, 
A  sin  unpardonable  to  distrust  such  pureness, 
Though  I  were  an  Adonis. 

Hon.  I  presume 
He  neither  does  nor  dares:  and  yet  the  story 
Delivered  of  you  by  the  general, 
With  your  heroic  courage,  which  sinks  deeply 
Into  a  knowing  woman's  heart,  besides 
Your  promising  presence,  might  beget  some  scruple 
In  a  meaner  man  ;  but  more  of  this  hereafter. 
I'll  take  another  theme  now,  and  conjure  you 
By  the  honours  you  have  won,  and  by  the  love 
Sacred  to  your  dear  wife,  to  answer  truly 
To  what  I  shall  demand. 

Math.  You  need  not  use 
Charms  to  this  purpose,  madam. 

Hon.  Tell  me,  then. 
Being  yourself  assured  'tis  not  in  man 
To  sully  with  one  spot  th'  immaculate  whiteness 
Of  your  wife's  honour,  if  you  have  not,  since 
The  Gordian  of  your  love  was  tied  by  marriage, 
I'lay'd  false  with  her  ? 

Math.  By  the  hopes  of  mercy,  never. 

Hon.   It  may  be,  not  frequenting  the  converse 
Of  handsome  ladies,  you  were  never  teippted,;*  ■'.■.•>*•  f 
And  so  your  faith's  untried  yet. 

•  Ladis.  I  ever  except  yoms  : — nai;,  frorvn  not,  sweetfat,] 
Tliis  line  stands  tiius  in  the  modern  editions: 

Ladis.  /  /  ne'er,  ercept  yours  ;  nay,  froum  not,  sweetest ; 
which  ii  the  perfection  of  taste  and  hannony  :  the  old  copy 
rexda  as  I  have  given  it. 
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Math.  Surely,  mndam, 
I  am  no  womaii-liater ;  I  have  been 
Iteceivt'tl  to  the  society  of  the  best 
And  fairest  of  our  chniate,  and  have  met  with 
No  common  entertainment,  yet  ne'er  felt 
The  least  heat  that  way. 

Hon.  Strange  !  and  do  you  think  still. 
The  earth  can  show  no  beauiy  that  can  drench 
Jn  Lethe  all  remembrance  of  the  favour 
You  now  bear  to  your  own  1 

Mdih.  Isature  must  find  out 
Some  other  mould  to  fashion  a  nevr  creature 
Fairer  than  her  Pandora,  ere  1  prove 
Guilty,  or  in  my  wishes  or  my  thoughts, 
To  my  Sophia. 

Hofi.  Sir,  consider  better ; 
Not  one  in  our  whole  sex  ? 

Math.  I  am  constant  to 
My  resolution. 

Hon.  But  dare  you  stand 
The  oi)i)osition,  and  bind  yourself 
By  oaih  for  the  performance? 

Math.  My  laith  else 
Had  hut  a  weak  foundation. 

Hon.  I  take  hold 
Upon  your  promise,  and  enjoin  your  stay 
For  one  month  here. 

Miith.  I  am  caught. 

Hon.  And  if  1  do  not 
Produce  a  lady,  in  that  time,  that  shall 
Make  you  tonl'ess  your  error,  1  submit 
Myself  to  any  penalty  you  shall  please 
To  impose  upon  me  :  in  the  mean  space,  write 
To  )  our  chaste  wife,  acquaint  her  with  your  fortune  ; 
The  jewels  that  were  mine  you  may  send  to  her, 


For  better  confirmation  :  I'll  provide  you 

Of  trusty  messengers  :  but  how  far  distant  is  she  I 

Math.  A  day's  hard  riding. 

Hon.  There  is  no  retiring  ; 
I'll  bind  you  to  your  word. 

Math.    Well,  since  there  is 
No  way  to  shun  it,  I  will  stand  the  hazard, 
And  instantly  make  ready  my  dispatch  : 
Till  then,  I'll  leave  your  majesty,  [^Exit 

Hon.  flow  I  burst 
With  envy,  that  there  lives,  besides  myself. 
One  fair  and  loyal  woman  !  'twas  the  end 
Of  my  ambition  to  be  recorded 
Ihe  only  wonder  of  the  age,  and  shall  I 
Give  way  to  a  competitor?     Nay.  more, 
To  add  to  my  affliction,  the  assurances 
That  I  placed  in  my  beauty  have  deceived  me : 
1  thought  one  amorous  glance  of  mine  could  bring 
All  hearts  to  my  subjection  ;  but  this  stranger 
Unmoved  as  rocks,  contemns  me.     But  1  cannot 
Sit  down  so  with  mine  honour:   I  will  gain 
A  double  victory,  by  working  him 
To  my  desire,  and  taint  her  in  her  honour. 
Or  lose  myself:  1  have  read,  th.it  sometime  poisoii 
Is  useful. — To  s'ipplant  her,  I'll  employ 
With  any  cost,  Ubaldo  and  Ricardo, 
Two  noted  courtiers,  of  approved  cunning 
In  all  the  windings  of  lust's  labyrinth  ; 
And  in  corrupting  him,  I  will  outgo 
Nero's  Poppa^a  ;  if  he  shut  his  ears 
Against  my  syren  notes,  I'll  boldly  swear 
Ulysses  lives  a«>ain  ;  or  that  1  have  found 
A  frozen  cynic*,  cold  in  spite  of  all 
Allurements  ;  one  whom  beauty  cannot  move, 
Nor  softest  blandishments  entice  to  love.         [Eiif. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Bohemia.     A  Space  near  the  Entrancs 
of  IMathias'  Home. 

Enter  Hilario,  ivilh  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  wallet. 

Hil.  Thin,  thin  provision  !   1  am  dieted 
Like  one  set  to   watch  hawks ;    and,  to   keep  me 

waking, 
My  croaking  guts  make  a  perpetual  larum. 
Here  I  stand  centinel ;  and,  though  I  fright 
Beggars  from  mv  lady's  gate,  in  hope  to  have 
A  greater  share,  I  find  my  commons  mend  not. 
I  look'd  this  morning  in  my  glass,  the  river, 
A.nd  there  appear'd  a  fish  call'd  a  poor  John*, 
Cut  with  a  lenten  face,  in  my  own  likeness  ; 
And  it  seem'd   to  speak,  and  say,  Good-morrow, 

cousin  ! 
No  man  comes  this  way  but  has  a  fling  at  me: 
A  surgeon  passing  by,  ask'd  at  what  rate 
I  would  sell  myself;  I  a^swer'd.  For  what  use? 
To  make,  said  he,  a  living  anatomy, 
-t    A^d  set  thee  up  in  our  hall,  for  thou  art  transparent 
Without  dissection  ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  reason 

-a  fish,  call'd  a  poor  John,] 


For  I  am  scour'd  with  this  poor  purgef  to  nothing. 
They  say  that  hunger  dwells  in  the  camp  ;  but  till 
My  lord  returns,  or  certain  tidings  of  him. 
He  will  not  part  with  me  : — but  sorrow's  dry. 
And  I  must  drink  howsoever. 

Enter  XlBALno,  Ricardo,  and  a  Guide. 

Guide.  That's  her  castle, 
Upon  my  certain  knowledge. 

Ubald    Our  horses  held  out 
To  my  desire.     I  am  afire  to  be  at  it. 

Ric.  Take  the  jades   for  thy   reward  ;  before  I 
part  hence. 


i.  e.  dried  hake.     It  occurs  in  7  he  Gtuirdian; 

"  Or  live,  like  a  Carihusiaii,  on  poor  John.' 


-or  that  I  have  found 


A  frozen  cynic,  &c.]  I  doubt  whether  the  queen  was  well 
read  in  the  charactMistics  of  thedirteie nt  sects.  The  cynics 
wanted  little  allurement;  the  niodestest  of  tliem  would  liave 
met  der  advances  more  than  hulf  uay  :  but  perhaps  her  ma- 
jesty meant  to  say  sfoic.  This  lady  i'i  of  a  most  unanihible 
character.  Her  vanity,  which  she  mistakes  for  anit)ition,  is 
excessive;  .nnd  her  etgerness  to  a;ratify  it,  dettstahle  in  the 
extreme.  8lie  is  chaste  from  teinpeiament,  but  liceulioua 
from  indtdgence. 

i  For  I  am  scour'd  tvith  this  poor  p'lrge  to  nothing.')  So 
the  old  copies;  the  modern  editors  read,  with  this  poor  por- 
ridge: but  whether  out  of  delicacy,  or  to  improve  the  m<?ire, 
I  cannot  say. 
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I  hope  to  be  better  carried.     Give  me  the  cabinet  : 
So  ;  leave  us  now 

Gitide.  Good  fortune  to  you,  gallants  !  [Exit. 

Uhald.  Beino- joint  agents,  in  a  design  of  trust  too, 
For  the  service  of  the  queen,  and  our  own  pleasure, 
Let  us  proceed  with  judgment. 

Jiic.  If  I  take  not 
This  fort  at  the  fiist  assault,  make  me  an  eunuch, 
So  1  may  have  preredence. 

Uhald.  On  no  terms. 
We  aie  both  to  play  one  prize  ;  he  that  works  best 
In  the  senrching-  of  this  mine,  shall  carry  it 
Without  contention. 

Ric.  Make  you  your  approaches 
As  I  directed. 

Uhald.  I  need  no  instruction  ; 
I  work  not  on  your  anvil.     1*11  give  fire 
With  mine  own  linstock  ;  if  the  powder  be  dank, 
The  devil  rend  the  touch-hole  !   Who  have  we  here  ? 
What  skeleton's  this  ? 

liic.  A  ghost !  or  the  image  of  famine  ! 
Where  dost  thou  dwell  1 

Mil.  Dwell,  sir  !  my  dwelling  is 
In  the  highway  :   that  goodly  house  was  once 
My  habitation,  but  1  am  banish 'd, 
And  cannot  be  call'd  home  till  news  arrive 
Of  the  good  knight  Mathias. 

Bic.  If  that  wdl 
Restore  thee,  thou  art  safe. 

Uhald.  We  come  from  him, 
With  presents  to  his  lady. 

IJii.  ]5ut,  are  you  sure 
He  is  in  health  ? 

Ric.  Never  so  well :  conduct  us 
To  the  lady. 

Hil.  Though  a  poor  snake,  I  will  leap 
Out  of  my  skin  for  joy.     Break,  pitcher,  break  ! 
And  wallet,  late  my  cupboard,  I  bequeath  thee 
To  the  next  beggar  ;  thou,  red  herring,  swim 
To  the  Red  Sea  again  :   methinks  1  am  already 
Knuckle  deep  in  the  fleshpots  j  and,  though  waking, 

dream 
Of  wine  and  plenty  ! 

7?je.  What's  the  mystery 
Of  this  strange  passion  ? 

Hil    My  belly,  gentlemen, 
Will  not  give  me  leave   to  tell  you  ;   when   I  have 

brought  you 
To  my  lady's  presence,  1  am  disenchanted  : 
There  you"  shall  know  all.  Follow  ;  if  1  outstrip  you. 
Know  1  run  for  my  belly. 

Uhald.  A  mad  fellow.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. —.4  Room  in  Mathias*  House. 
Enter  Sophia  and  Corisca. 

Soph.  Do  not  again  delude  me. 

Coris.  If  I  do, 
Send  me  a  grazing  with  my  fellow  Ilihirio*. 
I  stood,  as  you  commanded,  in  the  turret. 
Observing  all  that  pass'd  by  ;  and  even  now 
I  did  discern  a  pair  of  cavaliers. 


•  Send  me  a  grazing  with  my  fellow  FUlario,]  i.e.  my  fel- 
low-servHnt.  FAen  iliis  siiriplu  expression  c;innot  escape 
the  ever-med(llin<r  dtlicacy  of  Mr.  AJ.  Maison :  he  alters  it 
t*>~my  frierd  Uilario  I 


For  such  their  outside  s])okethem,  with  their  gnide, 
Dismounting  from  their  horses  ;    they  said  something 
To  our  hungry  centinel,  that  made  him  ca|)er 
And  frisk  in  the  air  for  joy  :  and,  to  confirm  this. 
See,  madam,  they're  in  view. 

Enter  Hilario,  Ubaldo,  and  Ricardo. 

Hil.  News  from  my  lord  ! 
Tidings  of  joy  !   these  are  no  counterfeits. 
But  knights  indeed.     Dear  madam,  sign  my  pardon. 
That  I  may  feed  again,  and  pick  up  my  crumbs ; 
I  have  had  a  long  fast  of  it. 
Soph.   Eat,  I  forgive  thee. 

Hil.  O  comfortable  words!   E.it,  Iforgite  ihee! 
And  if  in  this  I  do  not  soon  obey  you. 
And  ram  in  to  the  purpose   billet  me  again 
In  the  highway.     Jiutler  and  cook,  be  ready. 
For  I  enter  like  a  tyrant.  [Exit, 

Uhald.  Since  mine  eyes 
Were  never  happy  in  so  sweet  an  object, 
Without  inquiry,  I  presume  you  are 
The  lady'  of  the  house,  and  so  salute  you*. 

Ric.  This  letter,  with  these  jewels,  from  your  lord. 
Warrant  my  boldness,  madam. 

[Delicei'S  a  letter  arid  a  caslieU 
Uhald.  In  being  a  servant 
To  such  rare  beauty,  you  must  needs  deserve 
This  courtesy  from  a  stranger.  [Salutes  Coriaca, 

Ric.  You  are  still 
Beforehand  with  me.     Pretty  otie.  I  descend 
To  take  the  height  of  your  lip;  and.  if  1  miss 
In  the  altitude,  hereafter,  if  you  jtlease, 
I  will  make  use  of  my  Jacob's  staff.  [Salutes  Corisca. 

Coris.  'ihese  gentlemen 
Have  certainly  had  good  breeding,  as  it  appears 
By  their  neat  kissing,  they  hit  me  so  pat  on  the  lips 
At  the  first  sight. 

[In  the  interim,  Sophia  reads  the  letter,  and 
opens  the  casket. 

Soph.   Heaven,  in  thy  mercy,  make  me 
Thy  thankful  handmaid  for  this  boundless  blessing, 
In  thy  goodness  shower'd  upon  me ! 

Uhiild.  I  do  not  like 
This  simple  devotion  in  her ;  it  is  seldom 
Practised  among  my  mistresses. 

Rit\  Or  mine. 
Would  tiiey  kneel  to  I  know  not  who,  for  the  posses- 
sion 
Of  such  inestimable  wealth,  before 
They  thank'd  the  bringers  of  it?  the  poor  lady 
Does  want  instruction,  but  1 11  be  her  tutor, 
And  read  her  another  lesson. 

Soph.  If  I  have 
Shown  want  of  manners,  gentlemen,  in  my  slowness 
To  pay  the  thanks  I  owe  you  for  your  travail, 
'i'o  do  m.y  lord  and  me,  howe'cr  unworthy 
Of  such  a  benefit,  this  noble  favour, 
Impute  it,  in  your  clemency,  to  the  escess 
Of  joy  that  overwhelm'd  ine. 

Ric.  She  speaks  well. 

Uhald.  Polite  and  courtly% 


•7V)e  lady  of  the  house,  and  so  salute  you.\  i.  ''.  as  such: 
Mr.  M.  Ma^on,  not  sati-fied  with  ti)is,  icinriiis  the  text,  .ind 
prints  — ««rf  do  salute  you.  The  reader  cannot  be  more 
weary  of  these  eternal  corrections,  liian  nly^elt■.  I  lament 
that  it  is  necessary,  for  both  onr  sakes,  to  notice  a  certain 
portion  of  llicni  in  this  way  (all,  if  impossible),  lest  1  should 
be  snspt  ctt'd  of  capriciously  deviating  from  the  text  of  my 
predecessor*. 


Scene  IV.] 
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Sof'h.  And  howe'er  it  may 
Increase  tiie  offence,  to  trouble  you  with  more 
Demands  touching  my  lord,  before  I  have 
Invited  you  to  taste  such  as  the  coarseness 
Of  my  poor  house  can  offer;  pray  you  connive 
On  mv  weak  tenderness,  thoiij;h  1  entreat 
']'o  learn  fVom  you  something-  he  hath,  it  may  be. 
In  his  letter  left  uninentiou'd. 

Ric.  I  can  only 
Give  you  assurance  that  he  is  in  health. 
Graced  by  the  king  and  queen. 

Ubald.  And  in  the  court 
With  admiration  look'd  on. 

Ric.  You  must  therefore 
Put  off  these  widow's  garments,  and  appear 
Like  to  yourself. 

Ubald.  And  entertain  all  pleasures 
Your  fortune  marks  out  for  you. 

Ric.  There  are  other 
Particular  privacies,  which  on  occasion 
I  will  deliver  to  you. 

Soph.  You  oblige  me 
To  your  service  even 

Ric.  Good!  your  service ;  mark  that. 

Soph.  In  the  mean  time,  by  your  good  acceptance 
make 
My  rustic  entertainment  relish  of 
Thecuriousness  of  the  court. 

Uhald.  Your  looks,  sweet  madam, 
Cannot  but  make  each  dish  a  feast. 

Soph.  It  shall  be 
Such,  in  the  freedom  of  my  will  to  please  you. 
I'll  shew  you  the  way  ;  this  is  too  great  an  honour. 
From  such  brave  guests,  to  me  so  mean  an  hostess. 

\_Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Hungary.      An   Outer  Room  in   the 
Palace. 

Enter  Acanthe,  and  four  or  Jive  Servants  in  visors*. 

Acan.  You  know  your  charge  ;  give  it  action,  and 
expect 
Rewards  beyond  your  hopes. 

1  Serv.  If  we  but  eye  them. 
They  are  ours  I  warrant  you. 

2  Serv.  May  we  not  ask  why 
We  are  put  upon  this? 

Acan.  Let  that  stop  your  mouth  ; 

Indies  them  money. 
And  learn  more  manners,  groom,  'lis  upon  the  hour 
In  which  they  use  to  walk  here  ;  when  you  have  them 
In  your  power,  with  violence  carry  them  to  the  place 
Where  1  appointed  ;  there  I  will  expect  you  : 
Be  bold  and  careful.  l_Exit. 

Enter  Math i as  aiid  Baptista. 

1  Serv.  'i  hese  are  they. 

2  Sei'v.  Are  you  sure  1 

1  Serv.  Am  1  sure  1  am  myself? 

"2  Serv.  Seize  on  him  strongly  ;  if  he  have  but  means 
To  draw  his  sword,  'tis  ten  to  one  we  smart  for't : 
Take  all  advantaues. 


'Enter  Acamhk,  and,  four  or  five  Servants  m  viiinrs.l 
Tlie  old  stii^e  dirtciion  is,  Eater  Acanthe,  two.  four  or  five 
Vfith  vizards  ;  i.  e.  sucli  a  miiiiher  m  the  >t.ii;e  cunld  coiive- 
uieiiily  su|iply.  The  editins  liut  setii'!^  lhi.<,  have  printed. 
Enter  Acanthe  ti>  J mir  orfiie,  Hic.  but  this  is  wrong,  lor  ihey 
all  appear  logelher. 


Math.  I  cannot  guess 
What  her  intents  are  ;  but  her  carriage  was 
As  I  but  now  related. 

Bapt.   Your  assurance 
In  the  CO  istancy  of  your  lady  is  the  armour 
I'hat  must  defend  you.     Where's  the  picture  ? 

Math.   Here, 
And  no  way  alter'd. 

Bapt.  If  she  be  not  perfect. 
There  is  no  truth  in  art. 

Math.   By  this,  I  hope, 
She  hath  received  my  letters. 

Bapt.  Without  question  : 
These  courtiers  are  rank  riders,  when  they  are 
To  visit  a  handsome  lady. 

Math.  Lend  me  your  ear. 
One  piece  of  her  entertainment  will  require 
Your  dearest  j)rivacy. 

1  Serv.  Now  they  stand  fair; 
Upon  them.  [They  rush  fonoard. 

Math.   Villains! 

1  Serv.  Stop  their  mouths.     We  come  not 
To  try  your  valours;  kill  him  if  he  ofier 
To  ope  his  mouth.     We  have  you  :   'tis  in  vain 
To  make  resistance.     JMount  them  and  away. 

\^Eieu7it  with  MatJiius  and  Baptisn. 


SCENE  IV.— .4  Gallery  in  the  same. 
Enter  Servants  wiihlights,  Ladisi.aus,  Fehdivand,  and 

Ll'BULUS. 

Ladis.  *Tis  late.    Go  to  your  rest;  but  do  not  envy 
The  hajjpiness  I  draw  near  to. 

Eubu.  If  you  enjoy  it 
The  moderate  way,  the  sport  yields,  I  confess, 
A  pretty  tit  illation  ;  but  too  much  oft 
Will  bring  you  on  your  knees.     In  my  younger  days 
I  was  myself  a  gamester  ;  and  I  found 
By  sad  experience,  there  is  no  such  soaker 
Asa  young  spongy  wife  :  she  keeps  a  thousand 
Horse-leeches  in  her  box,  and  the  thieves  will  suck  out 
Both  blood  and  marrow  !     I  feel  a  kind  of  cramp 
In  my  joints  when    I   think  on't :  but   it  may  be 

queens, 
And  such  a  queen  as  yours  is,  has  the  art 

Ferd.    You  take  leave 
To  talk,  my  lord. 

Ladis.  lie  may,  since  he  can  do  nothing. 

Eiibu.  If  you  spend  this  way  too  much  of  your 
royal  stock, 
Ere  long  we  may  be  puefellows. 

Ladis.  The  door  shut  ! 
Knock  gently  ;  harder.     So  here  comes  her  woman. 
Take  ofl  my  gown. 

Enter  Acanthe. 

Acan.  My  lord,  the  queen  by  me 
This  night  desires  your  pardon. 

Ladis.  How,  Acanthe ! 
I  come  by  her  appointment ;  'twas  her  grar> : 
The  motion  was  her  own. 

Acun.  It  may  be,  sir; 
But  by  her  doctors  she  is  since  advised. 
For  her  health's  sake,  to  forbear. 

Eubu.  1  do  not  like 
This  physical  letchery,  the  old  downrigLt  vrav 
Is  worth  a  tliousand  on't. 

Ladi.-i.  Prithee,  Acantke, 
Mediate  for  me. 
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Enbu.  O  the  fiends  of  hell! 
Would  any  man  bribe  his  servant,  to  make  way 
To  his  own  wife?  if  this  be  the  court  state, 
Shiime  fall  on  such  as  use  it! 

Acav.   By  this  jewel, 
This  night  1  dare  not  move  her,  but  to-morrow 
I  will  watch  all  occasions. 

Ladis.  Take  this. 
To  be  mindful  of  me.  [^Exit  Acanthe. 

Eiibu.  'Slight,  I  thought  a  king 
Might  have  ta'en  up  any  woman  at  the  king's  price. 
And  must  he  buy  his  own,  at  a  dearer  rate 
Than  a  strriiiger  in  a  brothel  ? 

Ladis.  VVliat  is  that 
You  mutter,  sir? 

Eiibn.  No  treason  to  your  honour : 
I'll  speak  it  out,  though  it  anger  you ;  if  you  pay  for 
Your  lawful  pleasure  in  some  kind,  great  sir, 
VV'hrit  do  you  make  the  queen?  cannot  you  clicket 
Without  a  fee,  or  when  she  has  a  suit 
For  you  to  grant  ? 

Ferd.  O  hold,  sir  ! 

Ladis.  On  with  his  head 

Eubit.  Do,  when  you  please ;  you  but  blow  out 
a  taper  [oft 

That  would  light  your  understanding,  and,  in  care 
Is  burnt  down  to  the  socket.     Be  as  vou  are,  sir, 
An  absolute  monarch  :  it  did  show  more  king-like 
In  those  libidinous  Csesars,  that  compell'd 
Matrons  and  virgins  of  all  ranks  to  bow 
Unto  their  ravenous  lusts ;  and  did  admit 
Of  more  excuse  than  I  can  urge  for  you, 
That  slave  yourself  to  the  imperious  humour 
Of  a  proud  beauty. 

Ladis.  Out  of  my  sight! 

Eubn,   I  will,  sir, 
Give  way  to  your  furious  passion  ;  but  when  reason 
Hath  got  the  better  of  it,  1  much  hope 
Tlie  counsel  that  offends  now  will  deserve 
Your  royal  thanks.     Tranquillity  of  mind 

Stay  with  you,  sir  ! 1  do  begin  to  doubt       [than 

There's  something  more  in  the  queen's  strangeness 

Is  yet  disclosed  ;  and  I  will  find  it  out, 

Or  lose  myself  in  the  search.  [Exit. 

Ferd.  Sure  he  is  honest, 
And  from  your  infancy  hath  truly  served  you : 
Let  that  i>lead  for  him ;  and  impute  this  harshness 
To  the  frowardnesi  of  his  age. 

Ladis.  1  am  much  troubled, 

And  do  begin  to  stagger.     Ferdinand,  good  night! 

To-morrow  visit  us.     Back  to  our  own  lodgings. 

lExeu7it. 
« — ,. 

SCENE  V. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Acanthe  and  thevisored  Servants,  uilh  Mathxas 
and  Baptista  hlindj'olded. 

Acan.  You  liave  done  bravely.     Lock  this  in  that 
room, 
There  let  him  ruminate  ;  I'll  anon  unhood  him  : 

[Theij  carry  off  Baptista. 
The  other  must  stay  here.     As  soon  as  1 
Have  quit  the  place,  give  him  the  liberty 
And  use  of  his  eyes;  that  done,  disperse  vourselves 
As  prj lately  as  you  lan  :   but,  on  your  lives. 
No  wotd  of  what  hath  pass'd.  [Exit. 

1  Sen.  If  1  do,  sell 
My  tongue  to  a  tripe-wife.     Come,  unbind  his  arms  ; 
Vou  are  now  at  your  own  disposurej  and  however 


We  used  you  roughly,  I  hope  you  will  find  here 
Such  entertainment  as  will  give  you  cause 
To  thank  us  for  the  service  :  and  so  I  leave  you*. 

[^Exeunt 

Math.  If  I  am  in  prison,  'tis  a  neat  one. 
What  ffidipus  can  resolve  this  riddle  ?     Ha  ! 
I  never  gave  just  cause  to  any  man 
Basely  to  plot  against  mv  life : — but  what  is 
Become  of  my  true  friend  ?  for  him  I  sutfer 
More  than  myself. 

Acan.  [wi  hin.}   Remove  that  idle  fear  j 
He's  safe  as  you  are. 

Math.  Whosoe'er  thou  art. 
For  him  I  ihank  thee.     I  cannot  imagine 
Where  I  should  be:  though  I  have  read  the  tales 
Of  errant-knighthood,  stuffd  with  the  relations 
Of  magical  enchantments  ;  yet  I  am  not 
So  sottishly  credulous  to  believe  the  devil 
Hath  that  way  power.   IMusic  above.]   Ha!  music! 

The  blushing  rose,  and  purple  flower, 
Let  grow  too  long,  are  soonest  blasted  ; 

Dainty  ("ruits,  though  sweet,  will  sour, 
And  rot  in  ripeness,  leit  untasted. 

Yet  here  is  one  more  sweet  tiian  these : 

The  more  you  taste  the  more  she'll  please 

Beauty  that's  enclosed  with  ice, 

Is  a  shadow  chaste  as  rare ; 
Then  how  much  those  sweets  entice, 

That  have  issue  full  as  fair ! 
Earth  cannot  yield  from  all  her  powers 
One  equal  for  dame  A^enus'  bowersf. 

A  song  too !  certainly,  be  it  he  or  she 
That  owes  this  voice,  it  hath  not  been  acquainted 
With  much  affliction.      Whosoe'er  you  are 
That  do  inhabit  here,  if  you  have  bodies, 
And  are  not  mere  aerial  forms,  appear. 

Enter  Honoria,  inashed. 

And  make  me  know  yourend  with  me.  INIost  strange' 
What  have  I  conjured  up?  sure,  if  this  he 
A  spirit,  it  is  no  damn'd  one.   What  a  shape's  here  ! 
Then,  with  what  majesty  it  moves  !   If  Juno 
Were  now  to  keep  her  state  among  the  gods. 
And  Hercules  to  be  made  again  her  guest, 
She  could  not  put  on  a  more  glorious  habit, 
Thougli  her  handmaid.  Iris,  lent  her  various  colours. 
Or  old  Ocennus  ravish'd  from  the  deep 
All  jewels  shipwreck'd  in  it.     As  you  have 
Thus  far  made  known  yourself,  if  that  your  face 
Have  not  too  much  divinity  about  it 
For  mortal  eyes  to  gaze  on,  perfect  what 
You  have  begun,  with  wonder  and  amazement 


• and  so  J  leave  you.]  Thus  llie  quarto: 

the  modern  editors,  but  l>ss  proptily,  and  so  we  leave  you 

i  This  song  piUs  me  in  mind  ot  ISwitt's  love-song, 
"  Ciipid,  spread  tliy  purple  pinions, 
Sweetly  waving  o'er  my  liead,"  — &c. 
and  seems  to  liave  as  little  meaning  in  it.— M.  Mason. 

Truly  there  is  "  no  great  matter  in  the  sung,"  as  th 
Clown  says  :  yet  it  is  not  altogether  so  devoid  of  meaning 
as  that  which  Mr.  M.  Mason  has  quoted  with  sneh  laud.ible 
correctness  ;  nor  absolutely  foreign  lo  the  design  in  agitation. 
In  the  fir>t  line  of  the  second  stanza,  the  editors  read 
thovgliior  that's;  the  word  is  mispiimed  in  the  quarto,  and 
1  have  been  reduced  to  guess  ai  it.  The  si;igediri  etion  lure 
is,  Alusic  above,  a  aom)  of  pleasure :  from  which  it  seeiiig 
that  no  song  was  orii;ina  ly  provi.ied  by  the  author.  Indierl 
it  is  a  doubt  with  me,  wlieiher  most  of  these  things  were 
nv>t  supplied  by  the  poet  in  waiting. 
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To  my  astonisli'J  senses.  [^Ilonoria  u)imashs.'\  How  ! 
the  queen  !  [Kneels. 

Hon.  Rise,  sir,  and  liear  my  reasons,  in  defence 
Of  the  rape  (for  so  you  may  conceive)  which  I, 
By  mv  instruments,  made  upon  you.    You,  perhaps, 
i\lav  think  what  you  have  sufter'd  for  my  lust 
Is  a  common  jtrnciioe  with  me  ;  but  1  call 
Those  ever-shining-  lamps,  and  their  great  Maker, 
As  witnesses  of  my  innocence:   I  neVr  look'd  on 
A  man  but  your  best  self,  on  whom  I  ever 
(Except  the  king)  vouchsafed  an  eye  of  favour. 

Math.  The  king,  indeed,  and  only  such  a  king. 
Deserves  your  rarities,  madam  ;  and,  but  lie, 
Twere  giant-like  ambition  in  any 
lu  his  wishes  oidy,  to  presume  to  taste 
The  nectar  of  your  kisses  ;  (H'  to  feed 
His  appetite  with  that  ambrosia,  due 
And  [)roper  to  a  prince;  and,  what  binds  more, 
A  lawful  husband.     For  myself,  great  queen, 
I  am  a  thinvj  obscure,  disfurnishd  of 
All  merit,  that  can  r.iise  me  higher  than, 
In  my  most  humble  thankfulness  for  your  bounty, 
'I'o  hazard  my  life  for  you  ;  and  that  way 
1  am  most  ambitious. 

Hon.  I  desire  no  more 
Than  what  you  promise.     If  you  dare  expose 
Your  life,  as  you  profess,  to  do  me  service. 
How  can  it  better  be  employ 'd  than  in 
Preserving  mine?  which  only  you  can  do. 
And  must  do,  with  the  danger  of  your  own  ; 
A  despernte  danger  too  !   I(  private  men 
Can  brook  no  rivals  in  what  tliey  affect, 
But  to  the  death  pursue  such  as  invade 
What  law  makes  their  inlierirance  ;  the  king, 
To  whom  you  know  T  am  dearer  than  his  crown, 
His  health,  his  eyes,  his  after  hopes,  with  all 
His  present  blessings,  must  fall  on  that  man, 
J. ike  dreadful  lightning,  that  is  won  by  prayers. 
Threats,  or  rewaids,  to  stain  his  bed,  or  make 
His  hoped-for  issue  doubtful. 

Miith.  If  you  aim 
At  what  I  more  than  fear  you  do,  the  reasons 
Wlich  you  deliver  should,  in  judgment,  rather 
Deter  me,  than  invite  a  grant,  with  my 
Assured  ruin. 

Hon.  True  ;  if  tliat  you  were 
Of  a  cold  temper,  one  whom  doubt,  or  fear, 
In  the  most  horrid  forms  they  could  put  on, 
Might  teach  to  be  ingrateful.  Your  denial 
'Jo  me,  that  have  deserved  so  much,  is  more, 
If  it  can  have  addition. 

Math.  J  know  not 
What  your  commands  are. 

Hon.  Have  you  fought  so  well 
Among  arm'd  men,  yet  cannot  guess  what  lists 
You  are  to  enter,  when  you  aie  in  private 
With  a  willing  lady  :   one,  that,  to  enjoy 
Your  company  this  night,  denied  the  king 
Access  to  what's  his  own?  If  you  will  press  me 
To  speak  in  plainer  language 

Mitth.  Pray  you,  forbear  ; 
I  would  I  did  not  understand  too  much  ! 
Already,  by  your  wor.ls,  I  am  itistructed 
'J'o  credit  that,  which,  not  con.'irm'd  by  you. 
Had  bred  suspicion  in  me  of  untruth, 
Though  an  angel  had  afHrm'd  it.     But  suppose 
'i'hat,  cloy'd  with  happiness,  which  is  ever  built 
On  virtuous  chastity,  \n  the  wantonness 
Of  appetire,  you  desire  to  make  trial 
Of  the  false  delights  proposed  by  vicious  lust ; 


Among  ten  thousand,  every  way  more  able 
And  apter  to  be  wrought  on,  such  as  owe  you 
Obedience,  being  your  subjects,  why  should  you 
INJake  choice  of  me  a  stranger? 

Hon.  Though  yet  reason 
Was  ne'er  admitted  in  the  court  of  love, 
I'll  yield  you  one  unanswerable.     As  I  urged, 
In  our  last  private*  conference,  you  have 
A  pretty  ]>romising  presence  ;  but  there  are 
I\Iany,  in  limbs  and  feature,  who  may  take, 
That  way,  the  right-hand  file  of  you:   besides. 
Your  May  of  youth  is  ])ast,  and  the  blood  spentf 
By  wounds,  though  bravely  taken,  lenders  you 
Disabled  for  love's  service  :  and  that  valour 
Set  off  with  better  fortune,  which,  it  may  be, 
Swells  you  above  your  bounds,  is  not  the  hook 
That  hath  caught  me,  good  sir.    1  need  no  champion 
With  his  sword,  to  gua'-cl  my  honour  or  my  beauty  ; 
In  both  I  can  defend  myself,  and  live 
]\Iy  own  protection. 

Ma*h.  If  these  advocates. 
The  best  that  can  plead  for  me,  have  no  power. 
What  can  you  find  in  me  else,  that  may  tempt  you, 
With  irrecoverable  loss  nnio  yourself, 
To  be  a  gainer  from  me  ! 

Hon.  You  have,  sir, 
A  jewel  of  such  matchless  worth  and  lustre. 
As  does  disdain  comparison,  and  darkens 
All  that  is  rare  in  other  men  ;  and  that 
I  must  or  win  or  lessen. 

Math.  You  heap  more 
Amazement  on  me  :    What  am  I  possess'd  of 
That  you  can  covet?  make  me  understand  it. 
If  it  have  a  name. 

Hon.  Yes,  an  imagined  one  ; 
But  is,  in  substance,  notiiing  ;  being  a  garaient 
Worn  out  of  fashion,  and  long  since  given  o'er 
By  the  court  and  country  :    'tis  your  loyalty 
And  constancy  to  your  wife  ;  'tis  that  1  dote  on. 
And  does  deserve  my  envy  :  and  that  jewel. 
Or  by  fair  play  or  foul,  I  must  win  from  you. 

Math.  These  are  mere  contraries.     If  you  love 
me,  madam. 
For  my  constancy,  why  seek  you  to  destroy  it? 
In  my  keeping  it  preserve  me  worth  your  favour:}:. 
Or,  if  it  be  a  jewel  of  that  value, 
As  you  with  labour'd  rhetoric  would  persuade  me, 
What  can  you  stake  against  it? 

Hon.  A  (jueen's  fame, 
And  equal  lionour. 

Math.  So,  whoever  wins. 
Both  shall  be  losers. 

*  In  our  latt  private  co7iference,  you  have]  Mr  M. 
Mason  omits  private,  tliougli  absoluttly  necessary  to  tlic 
measure. 

+  r  and  the  blood  spent 

By  wounds,  &c.]  We  iiave  aheaciy  had  this  conceit  in 
The  Parliament  of  Love  : 

"  TlioM^^h  honoiir'd  in  our  manly  wounds,  well  taken, 

You  say  tliey  do  deform  u.s,  and  the  loss 

Ofmiicii  blood  that  way,  renders  us  unrit 

To  please  yon  in  your  ch-.mbers."  Act  I.  sc.  5. 

X  Jn  my  keppinij  it  picserve  7ne  worth  your  favour.]  So 
the  old  copy,  anrl  surely  rightly  :  "  If  you  love  me  lor  my 
constancy,  why  do  you  seek  to  destroy  it?  ^Vhy  not  ratiier, 
in  alloAJiig  me  to  keep  it,  sutler  me  to  remain  a  proper, 
object  of  your  kindnes.s  ("  This  seems  to  be  ilie  drift  of  the 
argument.     Coxeter  not  advcrtin;;  to  this,  reads, 

Jn  my  kfepiny  it  preserves  me  worth  your  favour  ! 
Anil  Mr.  M.  Mason,  imjaovini;  upon  him,  alters  Jn  (o  If, 
removes  tiie  point,  and  runs  iheline  into  ilie  ne\l  sentence: 

If  my  kccpiny,  it  ynnervcs  mc  worth  your  favour 

Or,  if  it  be,  &c. 
But  where  is  Massinger  all  this  while  1 
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Hon.  Tliat  is  that*  1  aim  vit. 
Yet  on  the  die  1  lav  my  voiith,  my  bpauty, 
This  moist  palm,  this  soft  !ij),  and  those  delights 
D-itkness  should  only  judge  of.     Do  you  find  them 
Inft^ciious  in  tlie  trial,  that  vou  start, 
As  friolited  with  their  touch  1 

Mdlh.   Is  ir,  in  man 
To  resist  such  srroug  temj)tations  ? 

Hon.  He  begins 
To  waver. 

Math.  Madam,  as  you  are  gracious, 
Grant  this  sliort  night's  deliberation  to  me  ; 
And,  with  the  rising-  sun,  from  me  you  shall 
Receive  full  satisfaction. 

Hon.  'iliough  extremes 
Hate  all  delav,  1  will  deny  you  nothing  ; 
This  key  will   bring-  you  to  3 our  friend;  j'ou  are 

safe  both  ; 
And  cU  things  useful  that  could  be  prepared 
For  one  I  love  and  honour,  wait  upon  vou. 
Take  counsel  of  your  pilIo«-,  such  a  fortune 
As  with  affection's  svvit'test  wings  flies  to  you, 
Will  not  be  often  tender'd.  \_Exit, 

Math.    How  mv  blood 
Rebels!   I  now  could  call  her  back — and  yet 
there's  something-  stays  me  :  if  the  king  had  ten- 
der'd 
Such  favours  to  my  wife,  tis  to  be  doubted 
They  had  no^  f>ecn-  refused  :   but,  being  a  man, 
I  should  not  yield  first,  or  prove  an  example 
For  her  defVnce  of  frailty.     By  this,  sans  question. 
She's  tempted  too  ;  and  here  1  may  exan)iue 

[Looks  0)1  the  picture. 
How  she  holds  out.     She's  still  the  sauve,  the  same 
Pure  crystal  rock  of  (hastit\.     i^erish  all 
Allurements  that  mav  alter  me  !   The  snow 
Of  her  sweet  coldness  hath  extinguish'd  (juite 
'i'he  fire  that  but  even  now  bt-gan  to  flame  : 
An(i  I  by  her  coufirm'd,  — rewards  nor  titles, 
Nor  certain  death  from  the  rt-fused  (jueen, 
Shall  shake  my  fViith  ;  since  I  resolve  to  be 
Loyal  to  her,  as  she  is  true  to  me.  [Extf. 


SCENE    Vlf.— Bohemia.      A    Boom    in   Mathias' 
House. 

Enter  Uualdo  and  Ricardo. 

Ubald.  What  we  speak  on  the  voley  t  begins  to 
work  , 
We  have  laid  a  good  foundation. 

Ric.   Build  it  up. 
Or  else  'tis  nothing  :  you  have  by  lot  the  honour 
Of  the  first  assault,  but,  as  it  is  condiiion'd, 
Observe  the  time  proportion'd  :  III  nut  part  with 
JMy  share  in  the  achievement :  when  1  whistle. 
Or  hem,  fall  off. 


*  Hon.  7'hnt  is  ili;it  /  aim  at.]  Every  wlu-re  tlie  modern 
editors  1,iI>olu-  to  di-s  loy  all  tiMCfs  of  ilie  pinast-ology  of 
Massiii^^ei's  ;i!,'c.     'J'liey  read,  That  in  uli.tt  /  aim  at. 

+  SCKNE  VI.!  Mr.  M.  iv.'asuii,  (leseiiiii-  his  old  ^lide,  does 
not  make  thi.s  a  new  scene;  tlioiii^h  ttie  cli.m^e  of  pl.ice  is 
from  the  p.ilacc  of  Ladislaus  to  the  distant  l-e^i(lellce  of 
Sopliia  ! 

j  Ubdl  I.    IJ'hat  ive  speak  on  tJie  voley.]  A  literal  translation 
of  the  Freiu'ii  phrase  a  la  voice,  whicli  sis^uilies  at  random, 
or  inconsidi'i atfly.  -  M.  Mason. 
Tliiis  ill  'llie  Acw  Inn 

" yon  must  not  give  credit 

To  all  that  ladies-  piililiely  |iri  ie.<.s, 

Or  talk  o'  ilie  voley  unto  their  servants. 


E.ter  Sophia. 

Vbald.  She  comes.     Stand  by,  I'll  watch 
My  opportunity.  [They  walk  aside. 

Soph.  I  find  myself 
Str>!ngelv  distracted  with  the  various  stories. 
Now  well,  now  ill,  then  doubtfully,  bv  my  guests 
Deliver'd  of  my  lord  ;  and,  like  poor  beggars 
'J  hat  in  their  dreams  find  trea^ui-e,  by  reflection 
Ot  a  wounded  fancy,  make  it  questionable 
Whether  thev  sleep  or  not;  yet,  tickled  with 
Such  a  fantastic  liope  of  hapj)iness, 
W  ish  they  may  never  wake.     In  some  such  measure 
Incredulous  of  what  I  see  and  touch. 
As  'twere  a  fading  apparition,  I 
Am  still  perplex'd,  and  troubled;  and  when  most 
Confiim'd   tis  true,  a  curious  jealousy 
To  be  assured,  by  what  means,  and  from  whom 
Such   a  mass    of  'wealth  was    first    deserved,    then 

gotten. 
Cunningly  steals  into  me.     I  have  practised. 
For  my  certain  resolution,  with  these  courtiers. 
Promising  private  conference  to  either. 
And,  at  this  hour  :   if  in  seaich  of  the  truth, 
I  hear,  or  say,  more  than  becomes  my  virtue, 
Forgive  me,  mv  Mathias. 

Ubuld.  Now  1  make  in. —  [^Comes  forward, 

]Madam,  as  you  command,  I  attend 
Your  pleasure. 

Soph.  I  must  thank  you  for  the  favour. 

Uhuld.  I  am  no  ghostly  father  ;   yet  if  you  have 
Some   scruples   touching  your  lord,  you  would  be 

resolved  of, 
I  am  prejjared. 

Soph.  But  Avill  you  take  your  oath, 
To  answer  truly  ? 

Ubald.  On  the  hem  of  your  smock,  if  you  please, 
A  vow  1  dare  not  break,  it  being  a  book 
I  would  gladly  swear  on. 

Soph.   To  spare,  sir,  that  trouble, 
I'll  take  your  word,  which,  in  a  gentleman. 
Should  be  of  ecjual  value.     Is  my  lord,  then. 
In  such  grace  with  tiie  ciueen? 

Ubuld.   Vou  sliould  best  know 
By  what  you  have  found  from  him,  whether  he  can 
Deserve*  a  grace  or  no. 

Soph.   What  grace  do  you  mean? 

Ubald.  Th-dt  special  i:race,  if  you  will  have  it,  he 
Labour'd  so  hard  for  between  a  pair  of  sheets, 
Upnn  your  v.-edding  night,  when  your  ladyship 
Lost  you  know  what. 

Soph.  Fie  !  be  more  modest. 
Or  1  must  le-dve  you. 

Ubald.  1  would  tell  a  truth 
As  cleanly  as  I  could,  and  yet  the  subject 
IVJakes  me  run  out  a  little. 

Soph.  You  would  put,  now, 
A  foolish  jealousy  in  my  head,  my  lord 
Hath  gotten  a  new  mistress. 

Ubald.   One!   a  hundred  ; 
But  under  seal  I  speak  it :   I  presume 
Upon  your  silencf,  it  being  for  your  profit. 
Tliey  talk  of  Hercules' fifty  in  a  niglitt, 
'Twas  well  ;  but  yet  to  yours  he  was  a  piddler; 
Such  a  soldier  and  a  courtier  never  came 

*  Deserve  a  grace  or  no]  The  article  is  omitted  by  botfc 
the  ediiors,  ihoii-h  the  metre  is  iniperfei  t  wnlioui  it. 

+  'I heti  tall,  &c.|  1  have  oniilte<l  two  words,  which  ap- 
pear evidently  interpolated,  as  they  destroy  ul  ouce  Uie 
construetian  and  the  measure. 
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To  AH)U*  legalis  ;  tlie  Indies  run  mad  for  him, 
Ami  there  is  such  contention  amon"^  them. 
Who  siiall  engross  him  wholly,  that  the  like 
Was  never  heard  of 

5(7)//.  Are  they  handsome  women  ? 

Ubc.lil.  Fie  !    no  ;   coarse    mammets,    and  what's 
worse,  they  are  old  too. 
Some  fit'tv.  some  tlneescore,  and  thev  pay  dear  for't, 
lielieving-  that  he  carries  a  powder  in  his  breeches 
Will   make    them    young    again  ;    and  these    suck 
shwredlv, 

jRic.  [vhiitles.l  Sir,  I  must  fetcli  you  off, 

Vhtild.  I  could  tell  you  wonders 
Of  tlie  cures  he  has  done,  but  a  business  of  import 
Calls  me  away  ;  but,  that  dispatch'd,  1  will 
Be  with  you  presently.  \^Walks  aside. 

Soph.  There  is  sometliing  more 
In  this  than  bare  suspicion. 

Ric.   [^cornesjorwayd]  save  you,  ladv  ; 
Now  you  look  like  yourself!     I  h:ive  not  look'd  on 
A  lady  more  complete,  yet  have  seen  a  madam 
AVear  a  garment  of  this  fashion,  of  the  same  stuff  too, 
One  just  of  your  dimensious  :  sat  the  wind  there, 
boy  ! 

Soph.   What  lady,  sir  ? 

Ric.  Nav,  nothing;  and  methinks 
I  should  know  this  ruby  :   very  good  !   'tis  the  same. 
This  chain  of  orient  pearl,  and  this  diamond  too, 
Have   been  worn  before ;  but  much  good  may  they 

do  you  ! 
Strength  to  the  gentleman's  back  !  he  toil'd  hard  for 

them 
Before  lie  got  them. 

Soph.  Why-,  how  were  they  gotten? 

Ric.  Not  in  the  field  with  his  sword,  upon  my  life, 
He  may  thank  his  close  stilettof. — [^Ubaldo  hems.^ — 

Plague  upon  it ! 
Run  the  minutes  so  fast? — Pray  you   excuse  mv 

manners  ; 
I  left  a  letter  in  my  chamber  window, 
Which  I  would  nothave  seen  on  any  terms  ;  fie  on  it, 
Forgetful  as  1  am  !  but  I'll  straight  attend  you. 

[Walks  aside. 

Soph.  This    is   strange.      His  letters  said   these 
jewels  were 
Presented  him  by  the  queen,  as  a  reward 
For  his  good  service,  and  the  trunks  of  clothes 
That   followed   them   this   last  night,   wiih   haste 

made  up 
By  his  direction, 

Ubald.  [comes  ftirward'\  I  was  telling  you 
Of  wonders,  madam. 

Soph.  If  you  are  so  skilful, 
Witliout  premeditation  answer  me  ; 
Know  you  this  gown,  and  these  rich  jewels? 

Ubald.  Heaven, 
How  things   will   come  out!      But  that  I  should 

offend  you. 
And  wrong  my  more  than  noble  friend  your  husband, 
(  F'or  we  are  sworn  brothers),  in  the  discovery 

Of  his  nearest  secrets,  1  could 

Soph.  By  the  hope  of  favour 
That  )ou  liave  from  me,  out  with  it. 

•  I'o  Albn  ngalis;!  Mr.  M.  Mason  xeads  Aula  7r(/alis. 
Wliy  lliis  <h;inge  should  be  llioii';lit  necessary,  1  cannot  till ; 
Alba  legali.-i  was  no  iinconinxn  exprtssion  at  the  lime  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  ii.'ed,  by  nioie  than  one  writer,  for  the  Enghtii 
Court. 

4  /fe  may  Ihunh  his  dote  sliletto.j  So  llie  old  copy. 
Coxeler  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  read,  his  close  stillet  too! 


Ubald.  'Tis  a  potent  spell 
I  cannot  resist ;  why  I  will  tell  you,  mada))fi, 
And  to  how  many  several  women  you  rre 
Belioldiiig  for  your  bravery,      i  his  was 
The  wediling-  gown  of  Paulina,  a  rich  strumpet, 
Worn  hut  a  day,  when  she  married  old  Gonzaga, 
And  left  off  trading. 

Soph.  O  my  heart  ! 

Ubal'l.  This  chain 
Of  pearl  was  a  great  widow's,  tliat  invited 
Your  lord  to  a  mask,  and  the  wenther  proving  foul, 
He  lodged  in  her  house  all  night,  and  merry  they 

were  ; 
But  how  he  came  by  it,  I  know  not. 

Soph.  Perjured  man! 

Ubald.  'i'his  ring  was  Julietta's,  a  fine  piece, 
Rut  very  good  at  the  sport :   this  diamond 
Was  madam  Acanthe's,  given  him  fcr  a  song 
Prick'd  in  a  private  arbour,  as  she  said. 
When  the    queen  ask'd   for't;  and  she  heard  him 

sing  too. 
And  danced  to  his  hornpipe,  or  theie  are  liars  abroad. 
There  are  other  toys  about  you  the  same    way  pur- 
chased ; 
But,  parallel'd  with  these,  not  worth  the  relation. 
You  are  liappy  in  a  husband,  never  man 
Made  better  use  of  his  strength :  would  you  have 

him  waste 
His  body  away  for  nothing?  if  he  holds  out, 
There's  not  an  embroidered  petticoat  in  the  court 
But  shall  be  at  your  service. 

Soph.  I  commend  him, 
It  is  a  thriving  trade  ;  but  pray  you  leave  me 
A  little  to  myself. 

Ubald.  You  may  command 
Your  servant,  madam. — [Walks  uside'\ — She's  stung 
unto  the  quick,  lad. 
Ric.  I  did  my  part ;    if  this  potion*    work  not, 
hang  me  ! 
Let  her  sleep  as  well  as  she  can  to-night,  to-morrow 
We'll  mount  new  batteries. 

Ubald.  And  till  then  leave  her. 

[Exeunt  Ubaldo  and  Hicardo, 

Soph.  You  Powers,  that  take  into  your  care  the 
guard 
Of  innocence,  aid  me  !  for  I  am  a  creature 
So  forfeited  to  despair,  hope  cannot  fancy 
A  ransome  to  redeem  me.     I  begin 
To  waver  in  my  faith,  and  make  it  doubtful, 
Whether  the  saints,  that  were  canonized  for 
Their  holiness  of  lile,  sinn'd  not  in  secret; 
Since  my  Ma  bias  is  fallen  irom  his  virtue 
In  such  an  open  fashion.     Could  it  be,  else. 
That  such  a  husband,  so  devoted  to  me, 
So  vow'd  to  temperance,  for  lascivious  hire 
Sho.uld  prostitute  himself  to  common  harlots  ! 
Old  and  deform'd  too  !     Was't  for  this  he  left  me, 
And  on  a  feign'd  pretence  for  want  of  means 
To  give  me  ornament  ? — or  to  bring  home 
Diseases  to  me  ?     Supjiose  these  are  false 
And  lustful  goats,  if  he  were  true  and  right, 
Why  stays  he  so  long  from  me,  being  made  rich. 
And  that  the  only  reason  why  he  left  me? 
No,  he  is  lost ;  and  shall  I  wear  the  spoils 


* if  this   potion  uork  not,]      Both  the 

editors  omilpotion:  but,  indeed,  noihini;  c-in  be  more  shanie» 
fully  piinted  than  the  whole  of  lliis  scene,  if  I  said  the 
whole  of  tliis  play,  I  should  not  wrong  the  truth. 
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And  salaries  of  lust !  thev  cleave  unto  me 
Like  Nessus'  poison 'd  shirt  .   no,  in  my  rage 
I'll  tear  tliem  off,  and  froai  mv  body  wash 
The  venom  with  niy  tears.     Have  I  no  spleen, 
Nor  anger  of  a  woman  ?  shall  he  huild 
U|)on  my  ruins,  and  1,  unrevenged, 
Deplore  his  falsehood  ?  no;  with  the  same  trash 
For  which  he  had  dishonour'd  me,  I'll  purchase 


A  just  revenge  :   I  am  not  vet  fo  much 

In  deht  to  years,  nor  so  mis-shapf^d,  that  all 

Should  fly  from  my  embraces:      Chastity, 

'I  hou  only  art  a  name,  and  I  renounce  thee  I 

I  am  now  a  servant  to  voluptuousness. 

VVantoris  of  all  degrees  and  tu.-shions,  welcome? 

You  shall  be  entertain'd  ;  and,  if  1  stray, 

Let  bim  condemn  himself,  that  led  the  way.      [£"«* 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Hungary,     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  INIathias  and  Baptista. 

Bapt.  We  are  in  a  desperate  strait ;  there's  no 
evasion, 
Nor  hope  left  to  come  off,  but  by  your  yielding 
To  the  necessity,  you  must  feign  a  grant 
To  her  violent  passion,  or 

3iath.  What,  my  Bitptista? 

Bnpt.  We  are  but  dead  else. 

Math.  Were  the  sword  now  heaved  up, 
And  my  neck  upon  the  block,  I  would  not  buy 
An  hour's  rejirieve  with  the  loss  of  faith  and  virtue, 
To  be  made  immortal  litre.     Art  thou  a  scholar, 
Nay,  almost  without  parallel,  and  yet  fear 
To  die,  which  is  inevitable  !      You  may  urge 
The  many  years  that,  by  the  course  of  nature, 
We  may  travel  in  this  tedious  pilgrimage. 
And  hold  it  as  a  blessing;  as  it  is. 
When  innocence  is  our  guide  :  yet  know,  Baptista, 
Our  virtues  are  prt-ferr'd  before  our  years, 
By  the  great  Judge  :  to  die  untainted  in 
Our  fame  and  re,,utation  is  the  gteatest; 
And  to  lose  that,  can  we  desire  to  live*  1 
Or  shall  I,  for  a  momentary  pleasure. 
Which  soon  comes  to  a  period,  to  all  times 
Have  breach  of  faith  and  perjury  remembered 
In  a  still-living  epitaph  ?  no,  Baptii^ta, 
Since  my  Sophia  will  go  to  her  grave 
Unspotted  in  her  faith,  I'll  follow  her 
With  equal  loyalty  :  — But  look  on  this, 
Your  own  great  work,  your  masterpiece,  and  then, 

She  being  still  the  same,  teach  me  to  alter! • 

Ha  !   sure  I  do  not  sleep  !  or,  if  I  dream. 
This  is  a  terrible  vision  !     1  will  clear 
My  eyesight ;  perhaps  melancholy  makes  me 
See  that  which  is  not. 

Bnpt.  It  is  too  ajiparent. 
I  grieve  to  look  upon't  :  besides  the  yellow, 
That  does  assure  she's  tempted,  there  are  lines 
Of  a  daik  colour,  that  disper.se  themselves 
O'er  every  miniature  of  her  face,  and  those 
Confirm ■ 

Math.  She  is  turn'd  whore  ! 

Bapt.   I  must  not  say  so. 
Yet,  as  a  friend  to  truth,  if  you  will  have  me 
Interpret  it,  in  her  consent  and  wishes 
Sha's  false,  but  not  in  fact  yet. 


*  Atxd  to  lose  that,  caitwe  desire  to  live?  'Iliis   is  from 
luvc'tKil ; 
Et  itvopter  vltam,  Vivendi  pcrderc  cansas.      Sat.  VIII.       j 


Math.  Fact,  Baptista ! 
Make  not  yourself  a  pander  to  her  looseness. 
In  labouring  to  palliate  what  a  visor 
Of  impudence  cannot  cover.      Did  e'er  woman 
In  her  will  deciine  from  chastity,  but  found  means 
To  give  her  hot  lust  fuel  ?*     It  is  more 
Impossible  in  nature  for  gross  bodies, 
Descending  of  themselves,  to  hang  in  the  air  j 
Or  with  my  single  arm  to  underprop 
A  falling  tower ;  nay,  in  its  violent  course 
To  stop  the  lightning,  than  to  stav  a  woman 
Hurried  by  two  furies,  lust  and  falsehood. 
In  her  full  career  to  wickedness  ! 

Bapt.   Pray  you,  temjjer 
The  violence  of  your  passion. 

Math.  In  extremes 
Of  this  condition,  can  it  be  in  man 
To  use  a  moderation  ?     I  am  thrown 
From  a  steej)  rock  headlong  into  a  gulph 
Of  misery,  and  find  myself  past  hope, 
In  the  same  moment  that  1  apprehend 
That  I  am  falling  :  and  this,  the  figure  of 
My  idol,  few  hours  since,  while  she  continued 
In  her  perfection,  that  was  late  a  mirror. 
In  which  1  sa'"^  miraculous  shapes  of  duty. 
Staid  manners  with  ali  excellency  a  husband 
Could  wioli  in  a  chaste  wife,  is  on  the  sudden 
'J'urn'd  to  a  magical  glass,  and  does  present 
Nothing  but  liorns  and  horror. 

Bapt.   Vou  may  yet. 
And  'tis  the  best  foundation,  build  up  comfort 
On  your  own  goodness. 

Math.  No,  that  hath  undone  me  ; 
For  now  I  hold  my  temperance  a  sin 
Worse  than  excess,  and  wb-at  was  vice,  a  virtue 
Have  I  refused  a  queen,  and  such  a  queen. 
Whose  ravishing   beauties   at   the   first  sight  liad 
tempted 

A  hermit  from  his  beads,  and  changed  his  prayers 
To  amorous  sonntts,  to  preserve  my  faith 
Inviolate  to  thee,  with  the  hazard  of 
l\Jy  death  with  torture,  since  she  could  inflict 
No  less  for  my  contempt;  and  have  I  met 
Such  a  return  from  thee  I     1  will  not  curse  thee, 
Nor,  tor  thy  falsehood,  rail  against  the  sex  ; 
'  lis  poor,  and  common  :   I'll  only,  with  wise  men, 
\\  hivsper  unto  myself,  howii'er  they  seem. 
Nor  present,  nor  jiast  limes,  nor  the  age  to  come, 
Hath  heretofore,  can  now,  or  ever  shall. 
Produce  one  constant  woman.  

•  7'o  </ivp  her  hot  lust  fiiLJ  ?1  Wantonly  corrnptcd  by  fhe 
mod.  in  "kIiIoi-.-  iitU)-  fjice  her  hot  lu^t  inli  ^copt^  I  AIclii;  and 
sciuc  <li;>)l'oyt.d  ;\l  A  slioke! 
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Bapt.  'Ihis  is  more 
Than  the  satirists  wrote  noainst  tliem. 

Math.  There's  n  >  U\U|4U.Ji;e 
That  can  express  the  jtoison  of  tliose  aspics, 
1  licse  ■vvee|)ing'  crocodiles,  ami  all  too  little 
'Jhnt  hath  been  said  aj;ain3t  tliem.      iUit  I'll  mould 
IMy  thoughts  into  another  form  ;  and,  if 
She  can  outlive  the  report  of  what  1  i;ave  done, 
I'his  hand,  when  next  she  comes  within  my  reach, 
Shall  be  her  executioner. 

Erder  IIokoria  aud  Acantiie. 

Bapt.  The  queen,  sir. 

Hon.  Wait    our   command    at   distance :— [EajL 
Acanthp..'\~'Sir,  you  too  have 
Free  liberty  to  depart. 

Bapt.  I  know  my  manners, 
And  thank  yuu  for  the  favour.  [Exit. 

Hon.  Have  yt-u  taken 
Good  rest  in  your  new  lodgini;s?  I  expect  now 
Your  resolute  answer  ;  but  advise  maturely, 
Before  I  hear  it. 

Math.   Let  my  actions,  madam. 
For  no  words  can  dilate  my  joy,  in  all 
You   can    command,   with   cheerfulness   to    serve 

you, 
Assure  vour  highness  ;  and,  in  sign  of  my 
Submis^ion  and  contrition  for  my  error, 
INly  lips,  that  but  the  last  ni^ht  shutin'd  the  touch 
Of  yours  as  poison,  taught  hunjility  now, 
Thus  on  your  foot,  and  that  to?>  great  an  honour 
For  such  an  undeserver,  seal  my  duty. 
A  cloudy  mist  of  ignorance,  equal  to 
Cimmerian  darkness,  would  not  let  me  see,  then, 
What  now,  with  adoration  and  wonder, 
W^ilh  reverence  I  look  up  to  :   but  those  fogs 
Dispersed  and  scatter'd  by  the  powerful  beams 
With  which  }0urself,  the  sun  of  all  perfection, 
Vouchsafe  to  cure  my  blindness  ;  like  a  suppliant, 
As  low  as  1  can  kneel,  1  huiubly  beg 
AVhat  yon  once  pleased  to  tender. 

Hon.  This  is  more 
Than  1  could  hope ! — What  find  you  so  attractive 
Upon  my  face,  in  so  short  time  to  make 
This  sudden  metamorphosis?  pray  you,  rise  ; 
1,  for  your  late  neglect,  thus  sign  your  pardon. 
Ay,  now  you  kiss  like  a  lover,  and  not  as  brothers 
Coldly  salute  their  sister. 

Math,  1  am  tnrn'd 
All  spirit  and  fire. 

Hon.  Yet,  to  give  some  allay 
'J'o  this  hot  fervour,  'twere  good  to  remember 
'I'he  king,  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  every  where; 
With  the  danger  too  that  follows,  this  discover'd. 

]\}at}i.  Danger !   a  bugbear,  madam  ;  let  me  ride 
once 
Like  Phaeton  in  the  chariot  of  your  favour, 
And  1  contemn  Jove's  thunder:   though  the  king, 
In  our  embraces  stood  a  looker  on. 
His  hangman,  and  with  studied  cruelty,  ready* 
'J'o  drag  me  from  your  arms,  it  should  nut  fright  me 
From  tlie  enjoying  that  a  single  life  is 
Too  poor  a  price  ibr.     O,  that  now  all  vigour 
Of  my  youth  were  re-collected  tor  an  hour, 
That  my  desire  might  meet  with  yours,  and  draw 
'J  he  envy  of  all  men,  in  the  encounter. 


•  Ifia  hangman,  and  with  sludied  cruelty,  ready.]  Here 
again  tliest;  tltiiial  tiieniies  of  the  authors  iitioiiiatic  style 
read,  His  hangman  too,  with  studied  cruelty,  «kc. 


Upon  my  head!   I  should — but  we  lose  time; 
lie  iiracious,  mighlv  (|ueeu. 

Hon.  I'ause  yet  a  liitle  : 
'Ihe  bounties  ot  the  king,  and,  what  weighs  more. 
Your  boasted  coiistamy  to  your  matchless  wife, 
Should  not  so  soon  he  shaken. 

Math.  The  wliole  fabric, 
When  I  but  look  on  you,  is  in  a  moment 
O'erturned  and  ruin'd  ;  and,  as  rivers  lose 
Their  names  when  they  are  swallow'dby  the  ocean. 
In  you  alone  all  faculties  of  my  soul 
Are  wholly  taken  u() ;  my  wife  and  king, 
At  the  best,  as  things  forgotten. 

//()//.  Can  this  be  ? 
I  have  gain'd  my  end  now.  [^Atide, 

Math.    Wherefore  stay  you,  madam? 

Hon.  In  my  consideration  what  a  nothing; 
Man's  constancy  is. 

Math.  Your  beauties  make  it  so 
In  me,  sweet  lady. 

Hon.  And  it  is  my  glory  : 
1  could  be  coy  now,  as  you  were,  but  I 
Am  of  a  gentler  temper;  howsoever. 
And  in  a  just  return  of  what  1  have  sufTer'd 
In  your  disdain,  wiih  the  same  measT>.e  grant  me 
Equal  deliberation  :  1  ere  long 
Will  visit  you  again  ;  and  when  T  next 
Appear,  as  conquer'd  by  it,  slave-like  wait 
On  my  triumphant  beauty.  \_Exitt 

Math.  What  a  change 
Is  here  beyond  my  i'ear !  but  by  thy  falsehood, 
Sophia,  not  her  beauty,  is't  denied  me 
To  sill  but  in  my  wishes?  what  a  frown, 
In  scorn,  at  her  departure,  she  threw  on  me! 
1  am  both  ways  lost ;  storms  of  contempt  and  scorn 
Are  ready  to  break  on  me,  and  all  hope 
Of  shelter  doubtful :   1  can  neither  be 
Disloyal,  nor  yet  honest  ;   I  stand  guilty 
On  either  part  ;  at  the  worst,  death  will  end  all; 
And  he  must  be  my  judge  to  right  my  wrong, 
Since  1  have  loved  too  much,  and  lived  too  long. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  II.— Bohemia.     A  Boom  in  Mathias' 
House. 

Enter  Sophia,  with  a  book  and  a  paper. 

Soph.  Nor  custom,  nor  example,  nor  vast  numbers 
Of  such  as  do  otiend,  make  less  the  sin. 
For  each  particular  crime  a  strict  account 
Will  be  exacted  ;  and  that  comfort  which 
The  damii'd  pretend,  fellows  in  misery, 
Takes  notiiing  from  their  torments  :   every  one 
IMust  suffer  in  himself  the  r\ea!.ure  of 
His  wickedness.     If  so,  as  I  must  grant, 
It  being  unrefutable  in  reason, 
Howe"er  my  lord  ofFtnd,  it  is  no  warrant 
For  me  to  walk  in  his  forbidden  paths  : 
What  jienance  then  can  expiate  my  guilt. 
For  my  consent  (transported  then  with  passion) 
'To  wantonness?  the  wounds  I  give  my  fame 
Cannot  recover  his  ;  and,  though  I  have  fed 
These  courtiers  with  promises  and  hopes, 
1  am  yet  in  fact  untainted,  and  I  trust 
IMy  sorrow  for  it,  with  mv  purity. 
And  love  to  goodness  for  itself,  made  powerful. 
Though  all  they  have  alleged  prove  true  or  false. 
Will  be  such  exo'cisms,  as  shall  command 
This  fury,  jealousy,  from  me.     What  1  have 
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Determined  touching  them,  1  am  resolved 
To  put  in  execution.     Within,  there  ! 

Enter  Hit.ario,  Corisca,  with  other  Servants. 

Where  are  my  noble  guests  ? 

Hil.  The  elder,  madam, 
Is  drinking  by  himself  to  your  ladyship's  health, 
In  muskadine  and  eggs  ;  and,  for  a  rasher 
To  draw  his  liquor  down,  he  hath  got  a  pie 
Of  marrowbones,  potatoes,  and  eringos, 
With  many  such  ingredients  ;  and  'tis  said 
He  hath  sent  his  m.an  in  post  to  the  next  town. 
For  a  pound  of  ambergris,  and  half  a  peck 
Of  fishes  call'd  canthandes. 

Coris.  The  younger 
Prunes  up  himself,  -as  if  this  night  he  were 
To  act  a  bridegroom's  part  I  but   to  what  purpose, 
I  am  ignorance  itself. 

Spph.  Continue  so.  l^Gives  the  paper. 

Let  those  lodgings  be  prepared  as  this  directs  you. 
And  fail  not  in  a  circumstance,  as  you 
Kespect  my  favour. 

1  Sgrv.    We  have  our  instructions. 

'2  Scru.  And  punctually  will  follow  tliem. 

[^Exeunt  Servants. 

Enter  Ucaldo. 

Hil.  Here  comes,  madam, 
The  lord  Ubaldo. 

Ulald.  Pretty  one,  there's  gold 
To  buy  thee  a  new  gown,  and  tliere's  for  thee: 
Grow  f<it,  and  fit  for  service,     I  am  now, 
As  I  should  be,  at  the  height,  and  able  to 
Beget  a  giant.     O  my  better  angel  ! 
In  this  you  show  your  wisdom,  when  vou  pay 
The  letclier  in  his  own  coin  ;   siiall  you  sit  puling. 
Like  a  patient  Grizzle,  and  be  laugh 'd  at?  no  : 
This  is  a  fair  revenge.     Shall  we  to't? 

Soph,   'i'o  what,  sir? 

Ubald.  Tlie  sport  you  promised. 

Soph.   Could  it  be  done  with  safety? 

Ubald.  I  warraiit  you  ;  I  am   sound  as  a  bell,  a 
tough 
Old  blade,  and  steel  to  the  back,  as  you  shall  find  me 
In  the  trial  on  your  anvil. 

Soph.  So  ;  but  how,  sir, 
Shall  I  satisfy  your  friend,  to  whom,  by  promise, 
I  am  equally  engaged  ? 

Ubald.  I  must  confess. 
The  more  the  merrier  ;  but,  of  all  men  living. 
Take  heed  of  him  ;  you  may  safer  run  upon 
I'he  mouth  of  a  cannon  when  it  is  unlading, 
And  come  oflt"  colder. 

Soph.  How  !  is  he  not  wholesome  ? 

Ubald.   Wholesome  !  I'll  tell  you,  for  your  good  : 
he  is 
A  spittle  of  diseases*,  and,  indeed, 
More  loathsome  and  infectious  ;  the  tub  is 
His  weekly  bath  :   he  hath  no  Hiank  this  seven  years. 
Before  he  came  to  your  house.^^ut  compositions 
Of  sassafras  and  guiacum  ;  and  dry  mutton 
His  daily  portion  ;  name  what  scratch  soever 
Can  be  got  by  women,  and  the  surgeons  will  resolve 

you, 
At  this  time  or  at  that  Ricardo  had  it. 


he  is 

A  yp'ttle  of  diseases,]  .So  tl-.c  old  copy  :  Cox«;ter  and 
Mr.  M.  M.»?«in  hmtI,  A  si)iial  oj'  diseases,  vhich  is  scarcely 
ease.     See  Tfie  City  Madam, 


Soph.  Bless  me  from  him  ! 

Ubald.  'Tis  a  good  prayer,  lady. 
It  being  a  degree  unto  the  pox 
Only  to  mention  him  ;  if  my  tongue  burn  not,  hang 

me. 
When  I  but  name  Ricardo. 

Soph.  Sir,  this  caution 
Must  be  rewarded. 

Ubald.  I  hope  I  have  mar'd  his  market. 
But  when  ? 

Soph.  Why,  presently;  follow  my  woman, 
She  knows  where  to  conduct  you,  and  will  serve 
To-night  for  a  page.     Let  the  waistcoat  I  appointed, 
With  the  cambric  shirt  perfumed,  and  the  rich  cap. 
Be  brought  into  his  chamber. 

Ubald.   Excellent  lady  ! 
And  a  caudle  too  in  the  morning. 

Coris.  I  will  fit  you.    [^Exeunt  Ubaldo  and  Corisca, 

Enter  Ricardo. 

Soph.  So  hot  on  the  scent !  Here  comes  the  other 
beagle. 

7?)c.  Take  purse  and  all. 

Hil.  If  this  company  would  come  often, 
I  should  make  a  pretty  term  on't. 

Soph.  For  your  sake 
I  have  put  him  off;  he  only  begg'd  a  kiss, 
I  gave  it,  and  so  parted. 

Ric.  I  hope  better  ; 
He  did  not  touch  your  lips  ? 

Soph.  Yes,  I  assure  ; 
There  was  no  danger  in  it  ? 

liic.  No  !  eat  presently 
These  lozenges  of  forty  crowns  an  ounce, 
Or  you  are  undone. 

Soph.  What  is  the  virtue  of  them  ? 

Tiic.  They  are  preservatives  against  stinking  breath, 
Rising  from  rotten  lungs. 

Soph.  If  so,  your  carriage 
Of  such  dear  antidotes,  in  my  opinion, 
JMay  render  yours  suspected. 

Ric.   Fie  !  no  ;   I  use  tliem 
When  I  talk  vvuh  him,  I  should  be  poison'd  else. 
But  I'll  be  free  with  you  :  he  was  once  a  creature. 
It  may  be,  of  God's  making,  but  long  since 
He   is  turn'd  to   a  druggist's  shop  j  the  spring  and 

fall 
Hold  all  the  year  with  him  ;  that  he  lives,  he  owes 
To  art,  not  nature  ;  she  has  given  him  o'er. 
He  moves  like  the  fairy  king,  on  screws  and  wheels 
IMade  by  his  doctor's  recipes,  and  yet  still 
They  are  out  of  joint,  and  every  day  repairing. 
He  has  a  regiment  of  whores  he  keeps 
At  his  own  cliarge  in  a  lazar-house,  but  the  best  is, 
There's  not  a  no>-e  among  them,     lie's  acquaiuted 
With  the  green  water,  and  the  spitting  pill's 
Familiar  to  him.     In  a  frosty  morning 
You  may  thrust  him  in  a  pottle-jiot;  his  bones 
Rattle  in  his  skin,  like  beans  toss'd  in  a  bladder. 
If  he  but  hear  a  coach,  the  fomentation, 
The  friction  with  fumigation,  cannot  save  hira 
From  the  chine-evil.*     In  a  word,  he  is 


♦  From  the  cliine-evil.1  So  the  old  copy  :  Coxotcr  and  Mr, 
M.  Mason  rtad, /rom  the  chin  evil.  Wh*'lh<  r  they  nnder- 
sto<ul  it  or  not,  (  cannot  sas ,  nor  is  it  indeed  oi'  niiirii  con- 
.•eqiience.  It  would  not  be  a  nialltr  of  regret  if  every 
reader  of  this  strong  but  iudelicale  humour  could  say  wita 
•Sophia. 

"  The  best  is. 
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Not  one  disease,  biit  nil  ;  yet,  beincj  mv  frieiul, 
I  will  foibenr  his  character,  tor  1  would  not 
Wrono-  liiin  in  your  ojiiiiion. 

Soph.  The  best  is, 
The  virtues  you  bestow  on  him,  to  me 
Are  mysteries  I  know  not;  but,  however, 
I  am  at  your  service.     Sirrah,  let  it  be  your  care 
To  unclothe  the  u:entleman,  and  with  speed  ;  delay 
Takes  from  delip^Iit. 

Eic.  Good!   there's  my  hat,  sword,  cloak: 
A  vengeance  on  these  buttons!  oft' with  mv  doublet, 
I  dare  show  my  skia;  in  the  touch  you  will  like  it 

better. 
Prithee  cut  my  codpiece-points,  and,  for  this  service, 
When  1  leave  them  oft'  ihey  are  thine. 

Jiil.  I'll  take  your  word,  sir. 

Ric.  Dear  lady,  stay  not  long-. 

Soph.  1  may  come  too  soon,  sir. 

liic.  No,  no,  I  am  ready  now. 

Hil.  This  is  the  way,  sir. 

f  Ex>  unt  Hilar  10  av.d  Bicardo. 

Soph.  I  was  much  to  blame  to  credit  th'^ir  reports 
Touchino^  my  lord,  that  so  traduce  each  other, 
And  with  such  virulent  malice,  though  I  presume 
They   are   bad    enough :    but  I   have  studied  for 

them 
A  way  for  their  recovery. 

[^A  noise  of  clapping  a  door  ;   Ubaldo  appears 
above,  in  his  shirt. 

Ubald.  What  dost  thou  mean,  wench? 
Why  dost  thou  shut  the  door  upon  me?   Ha! 
My  cloihes  are  ta'en  away  too  !   shall  I  starve  here  ? 
Is  this  my  lodging?  1  am  sure  the  lady  talk'd  of 
A  rich  cap,  a  perfumed  shirt,  and  a  waistcoat  j 
But  here  is  nothing  but  a  little  fiesh  straw, 
A  petticoat  for  a  coverlet,  and  that  torn  too. 
And  an  old  woman's  biggin  for  a  nightcap. 

Ue-enier  Comsc A  below. 
'Slight,  'tis  a  prison,  or  a  pigsty.     Ha! 
The  windows  grated  with  iron  !   I  cannot  force  them, 
And  if  I  leap  down  here,  I  break  my  neck : 
I  am  betray 'd.     Rogues!  villains!   let  me  out ; 
I  am  a  lord,  and  that's  no  common  title, 
And  shall  I  be  used  thus? 

Soph.  Let  him  rave,  he's  fast; 
I'll  parley  with  him  at  leisure. 

RiCARDO  entering  with  a  great  noise  above,  as  fallen*. 

Ric.  Zounds  !  have  you  trapdoors  ? 

Soph.   The  other  bird's  i'  the  cage  too,   let  him 
flutter. 

Ric.    Whither  am  I  fallen?  into  hell! 

ULald.    Who  makes  that  noise,  there? 
Help  me.  if  thou  art  a  friend. 

Ric.   A  friend  !   1  am  where 
I  cannot  help  mvself ;  let  me  see  thy  face. 

Ub.ild.  How,  Ricardo!    Prithee,  throw  me 
Thy  cloak,  if  thou  canst,  to  cover  me  ;  1  am  almost 
Frozen  to  death. 

Ric.  My  cloak  !  I  have  no  breeches  ; 

Tlie  virtues  jon  bestow  on  liim,  to  me 

Are  mysteries  1  know  not  ;" 
The  reciprocal  ciiminHtions  ot  tiie  two  comiiers  is  imitaterl 
with  some  liiiiiioiir  by  l-n  tw  rii;lit  in  l.oves  Convert,  Ait  IV. 
sc.  I.,  Hiid  b>  L'owley,  but  le.>s  »ntce>sriilly,  in  J  he  (inardian. 
•  Ricardo  enteriiij  ixiitli  a  great  nois^  above,  as  Jallen.] 
So  tiie  oM  cupj.  liie  modtin  edilois  le.td,  tcilh,  a  great 
noise  below,  it  is  e\  i;lent,  liowever,  that  liie  prisoners  weie 
near  each  olhei ,  and  so  lhe>  are  lepie.sent  rd  in  H'C  uiil 
•lory,  wbicii  pldce>  lliein  in  iwo  contiguous  chambers  of  the 
tower  or  keep  ol  the  caslle. 


I  am  in  mv  shirt  as  thou  art ;  and  here's  nothing 
For  mvself  but  a  clov^ii's  cast*  suit. 

Ul'iild.    We  arf^  both  undone. 
Prithee,  roar  a  litth?  — Madam  ! 

lir-enier  \l\i.An\o  below,  in  KwAnvo's  clothes. 
Ric.   Lady  of  the  bouse  ! 
Uhuld.  Grooms  of  the  chamber  ! 
Tiic.  Gentlewonten  !    INlilkmaids! 
Vbald.  Shall  we  be  murder'd  ? 
Soph.  No,  but  soundly  punish'd, 
To  your  deserts. 

Ric.  You  are  iiot  in  earnest,  madam  ? 
Soih.  Judge  as   you  find,  and   feel  it;    and  no\7 
hear 
What  1  irrevocably  purpose  to  you. 
Being  received  as  guests  into  my  house, 
And  with  all  it  aft'ordcd  entertain'd. 
You  have  forgot  all  hospitable  duties  ; 
And,  with  the  defamation  of  my  lord. 
Wrought  on  my  woman  weakness,  in  revenge 
Of  his  injuries,  as  you  fashioned  them  to  me, 
To  vield  my  honour  to  ynur  lawless  lust. 
Hil.   iNlark  that,  poor  fellows. 
Soph.  And  so  far  you  have 
Tran^gress'd  against  the  dignity  of  men, 
Who  should,  bound  to  it  by  virtue,  still  defend 
Chaste  ladies'  honours,  that  it  was  your  trade 
To  make  them  infamous  :   but  you  are  caught 
In  your  own  toils,  like  lustful  beasts,  and  therefore 
Hope  not  to  find  the  usage  of  men  from  me  : 
Such  mercy  you  have  forfeited,  and  shall  suffer 
Like  the  m(<st  slavish  women. 
Ubald.  How  will  you  use  us? 
Soph.    Ease,  and   excess   in   feeding,   made   you 
wanton, 
A  pleurisy  of  ill  blood  you  must  let  out, 
By  labour,  and  sjiare  diet  that  way  got  too, 
Or  perish  for  hunger,     lieach  him  up  that  distaff 
With  the  flax  upon  it;  though  no  Omphale, 
Nor  you  a  second  Hercules,  as  I  take  it. 
As  you  spin  well  at  my  command,  and  please  me, 
Your  wages,  in  the  coarsest  bread  and  water. 
Shall  be  proportionable. 
Ubald.  I  w  ill  starve  first. 
Soph.  '1  hat's  as  you  please. 
Ric.  What  will  become  of  me  now? 
Soph.  You   bhall  have  gentler  work;  I  have  oft 
observed 
You    were  proud    to    show   the    fineness   of  your 

hands, 
And  softness  of  your  fingers  ;  you  should  reel  well 
What  he  spins,  if  you  give  your  mind  to  it,   as  I'll 

force  you. 
Deliver  him  his  materials.     Now  you  know 
Your  penance,  fall  to  work  ;  hunger  will  teach  you: 
And  so,  as  slaves  to  your  lust,  not  me,  1  leave  you. 
[Exennt  Sophia  and  Carina. 

Ubald.  I  shall  spin  a  fine  thread  out  now. 

B.ic.  I  cannot  look 
On  thtse  device.s,  but  they  put  me  in  mind 
Of  ro})e-makers. 

////.   Fellow,  think  of  thy  task. 
Forget  such  vanities,  my  livery  there 
Will  serve  thee  to  woik  in. 


and  here's  nothing 


For  myself,  but  a  cloun't  cast  suit.]  'Me  c.mtinn  cf  the 
modem  editors  is  admi.able:  Icst  cast  suit  ^llo'd'l  '"''  °* 
intelligible,  they  alter  h  iuio  caut  oil  *ai/,  al  litHe  iJ-ore  man 
the  expense  ot  the  metre  I 
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Ric.  Let  me  Lave  my  clothes  yet ; 
I  was  bountiful  to  thee. 

Hil.  Tliey  are  past  your  wearina^. 
And  mine  by  promise,  as  all  tiiese  can  witness. 
You  have  no  holidays  comino^,nor  will  I  work 
While  these  and  this  lasts  ;  and  so  when  you  please 
You  may  shut  up  your  shop  windows.  [Exit, 

Ubald.  I  am  faint, 
And  must  lie  down. 

liic.  I  am  hungry  too,  and  cold. 
O  cursed  women  ! 

Ubald.  This  comes  of  our  whoring;. 
But  let  us  rest  as  well  as  we  can  to-night, 
But  not  oversleep  ourselves  lest  we  fast  to-morrow. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— JTungary.      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Ladislaus,  Honopia,  Eubulus,   Ferdinand, 
AcANTHE,  and  uitendants. 

Hon.  Now,  you  know  all,  sir,  with  the  motives 
why 
I  forced  him  to  my  lodging. 

Ladis.  I  desire 
No  more  such  trials,  lady. 

Hon.  I  presume,  sir, 
You  do  not  doubt  my  chastity. 

Ladis.  1  would  not; 
But  these  are  strange  inducements. 

Eiibu.  By  no  means,  sir, 
Why,  though  he  were  with  violence  seized  upon 
And  still  detain'd  ;  the  man,  sir,  being  no  soldier. 
Nor   used  to   charge   his   pike  when  the  breach  is 

open. 
There  was  no  danger  in't !     You  must  conceive,  sir, 
Being  religious,  she  chose  him  for  a  r-haplaiu, 
To  read  old  homilies  to  her  in  the  dark  j 
She's  bound  to  it  by  her  canons. 

Ladis.  Still  tormented 
With  thy  impertinence  ! 

Hon.  By  yourself,  dear  sir, 
I  was  ambitious  only  to  o'erthrow 
His  boasted  constancy  in  his  consent ; 
But  for  fact  1  contemn  him  :   I  was  never 
Unchaste  in  thought,  I  laboured  to  give  proof 
What  power  dwells  in  this  beauty  you  admire  so  ; 
And  when  you  see  how  soon  it  hath  transform 'd  him, 
And  with  what  superstition  he  adores  it, 
Determine  as  vou  please. 

Ladis.  I  will  look  on 
1  his  pageant,  but 

Hon.  When  you  have  seen  and  heard,  sir. 
The  passages  which  1  myself  discover'd. 
And  could  have  kept  conceal'd,  had  I  meant  basely, 
Judge  as  you  please. 

]  udis.  Well,  I'll  observe  the  issue. 

Eubu.  How  had  you  ta'en  this,  general,  in  your 
wife  ? 

Ferd.  As  a  strange  curiosity  ;  but  queens 
Are  privileged  above  subjects,  and  'tis  fit,  sir. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Mathias  and  Baptista. 

Bapt.  You   are  much  alter'd,  sir,  since  the  last 
night, 


When  the  queen  left  you,  and  look  cheerfully, 
Your  dulness  quite  blown  over. 

Math.  I  have  seen  a  vision 
This  morning  makes  it  good*,  and  never  was 
In  such  security  as  at  this  instant, 
Fall  what  can  fall  :  and  when  the  queen  appears. 
Whose  shortest  absence  now  is  tedious  to  me, 
Observe  the  encounter. 

Enter  Honoria  :    Ladist-aus,  Eubulus,  FERDiNANa 
and  AcANTiiE,  with  others,  appear  above. 

Bapt.  She  already  is 
Enter'd  the  lists. 

Math.  And  I  prepared  to  meet  her. 

Bapt.  I  know  my  dut". 

Hon.  Not  so,  you  may  stay  now, 
As  a  witness  of  our  contract. 

Bapt.  I  obey 
In  all  things,  madam. 

Hon.   Where's  that  reverence, 
Or  rather  superstitious  adoration. 
Which,  captive-like  to  my  triumphant  beauty 
You  paid  last  night  J     No  humble  knee  nor  sign 
Of  vassal  duty  !     Sure  this  is  the  foot 
To  whose  proud  cover,  and  then  happy  in  it, 
Your  lips  were  glued  ;  and  that  the  neck  then  of* 

fer'd, 
To  witness  your  subjection,  to  be  trod  on  : 
Your  certain  loss  of  life  in  the  king's  anger 
Was  then  loo  mean  a  price  to  buy  my  favour; 
And  that  false  glow-worm  fire  of  constancy 
To  your  wife,  extinguished  by  a  greater  light 
Shot  from  our  eyes — and  that,  it  may  be  (being 
Too  glorious  to  be  look'd  on),  hath  (leprived  you 
Of  speech  and  motion  :   but  1  will  take  oft" 
A  little  from  the  splendour,  and  descend 
From  my  own  height,  and  in  your  lowness  hear  you 
Plead  as  a  suppliant. 

Math.  I  do  remember 
I  once  saw  such  a  woman. 

Hon.  How  ! 

Miiih.  And  then 
She  did  appear  a  most  magnificent  queen. 
And  what's  more,  virtuous,  though  somewhat  dark- 
en'd 
With  pride,  and  self-opinion. 

Eubu.  Call  you  this  courrship? 

Math.  And  she  was  happy  in  a  royal  husband. 
Whom  envy  could  not  tax  unless  it  were 
For  his  too  much  indulgence  to  her  humours. 

Eubu.  Pray  you,   sir,  observe  that  touch,  'tis  to 
the  purpose ; 
I  like  the  play  the  better  for't. 

Math.  And  she  lived 
Worthy  her  birth  and  fortune  :  you  retain  yet 
Some  part  of  her  angelical  form  ;  but  when 
Envy  to  the  beauty  of  another  woman. 
Inferior  to  hers,  one  that  she  never 
Had  seen,  but  in  her  picture,  had  dispersed 
Infection  through  her  veins,  and  loyalty. 
Which   a  great  queen,  as  she    was,   should  have 

nourish'd. 
Grew  odious  to  her 

Hoti.  1  am  thunderstruck. 


•  Math.  I  have  seen  a  vision 

This  morniny  makes  it  yood.]  Meaning  tliat  the  picture 
had  iicovered  its  natural  colour.  Tliis  short  scene  is  inimit- 
ably beautiful. 
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Math.  And  lust  in  nil  the  bravery  it  could  borrow 
From  majesty,  lioweVr  dis«;uised,  had  ta'eu 
Sure  footiii'i'  in  the  kingdom  of  her  heart, 

on  ' 

The  tlirone  ot"  chastity  once,  how,  in  a  moment. 
All  tliat  was  gracious,  great,  and  glorious  in  her. 
And  won  upon  all  hearts,  like  seeming  shadows 
W  anting  true  substance,  vanish'd  ! 

lion.  How  his  reasons 
Work  on  my  soul  ! 

Math.  Retire  into  yourself; 
Your  own  strengths,  madam,  strongly  mann'd  with 

virtue. 
And  be  but  as  vou  were,  and  there's  no  oflBce 
So  base,  beneath  the  slavery  that  men 
Impose  on  beasts,  but  1  will  gladly  bow  to. 
But  as  you  play  and  juggle  with  a  stranger, 
Varying  your  shapes  like  Thetis,  though  the  beau- 
ties 
Of  all  that  are  by  poets'  raptures  sainted* 
Were  now  in  you  united,  you  should  pass 
Pitied  by  me,  perhaps,  but  not  regarded. 
Euba.  If  this  take  not,  I  am  cheated. 
Math.  To  slip  once. 
Is  incident,  and  excused  by  human  frailty ; 
But  to  fall  ever,  damnable.     We  were  both 
Guilty,  1  grant,  in  tendering  our  affection  j 
But,  as  I  hope  you  will  do,  I  repented. 
W' hen  we  are  grown  up  to  ripeness,  our  life  is 
Like  to  this  -      -  -  -  j)icturet.      While  we  run 
A  constant  race  in  goodness,  it  retains 
The  just  proportion  ;  but  the  journey  being 
Tedious,  and  sweet  temptation  in  the  way. 
That  may  in  some  degree  divert  us  from 
The  road  that  we  put  forth  in,  ere  we  end 
Our  pilgrimage,  it  may,  like  this,  turn  yellow, 
Or  be  witi)  blackness  clouded:  but  when  we 
Find  we  have  gone  astray,  and  labour  to 
Return  unto  our  never-failing  guide, 
Virtue,  contrition,  with  unfeigned  tears. 
The  spots  of  vice  wash'd  off>  will  soon  restore  it 
To  the  first  pureness. 

lion.  1  am  disenchanted  : 
I^Iercy,  O  mercy,  heavens  !  [^Kiieels. 

Ladis.  I  am  ravish'd 
With  what  1  have  seen  and  beard. 

Ferd.  Let  us  descend, 
And  hear  the  rest  below. 

Eubu.  This  hath  fallen  out 
Beyond  my  expectation.  [They  retire. 

Hon.  How  have  I  wander'd 
Out  of  the  track  of  piety  !  and  misled 
By  overweening  pride,  and  flattery 
Of  fawning  sycophants  (the  bane  of  greatness), 


Could  never  meet  till  now  a  passenger. 
That  in  his  charity  would  set  me  right, 

j  Or  stay  me  in  my  precipice  to  ruin. 

I  How  ill  liave  1  return'd  your  goodness  to  me  ! 

,  The  horror,  in  my  thought  oft,  turns  me  marble: 
But  if  it  may  be  yet  prevented 

Re-enter  Ladislaus,  Eubulus,  FEnniNAND,  Acanthe, 
and  others,  below. 

O  sir, 
What  can  I  do  to  show  my  sorrow,  or 
With  what  brow  ask  your  pardon? 

Ladis.  Pray  you,  rise. 

Hon.  Never,  till  you  forgive  me,  and  receive 
Unto  your  love  and  favour  a  changed  woman  : 
My  state  and  pride  turn'd  to  humility,  henceforth 
Shall  wait  on  your  commands,  and  my  obedience 
Steer'd  only  by  your  will. 

Ladis.  And  that  will  prove 
A  second  and  a  better  marriage  to  me. 
All  is  forgotten. 

Hon.  Sir,  I  must  not  rise  yet, 
Till,  with  a  free  confession  of  a  crime 
Unknown  to  you  yet,  and  a  following  suit. 
Which  thus  T  beg,  be  granted. 

Ladis.  I  melt  with  you  : 
'Tis  pardon'd,  and  confiim'd  thus.  [liaises  her. 

Hon.  Know  then,  sir. 
In  malice  to  this  good  knight's  wife,  I  practised 
Ubaldo  and  Ricardo  to  corrupt  her. 

Bapt.  Thence  grew  the  change  of  the  picture. 

Ho7i.  And  how  far 
They  have  prevail 'd,  I  am  ignorant :  now,  if  you,  sir 
For  the  honour  of  this  good  man,  may  be  entreated 
To  travel  thither,  it  being  but  a  day's  journey, 
To  fetch  them  off 

Ladis.  We  will  put  on  to-night. 

Bapt.  I,  if  you  please,  your  harbinger. 

Ladis.  I  thank  you. 
Let  me  embrace  you  in  my  arms  ;  your  service 
Done  on  the  Turk,  compared  with  this,  weighs  no- 
thing. 

Math.  I  am  still  your  humble  creature. 

Ladis.  My  true  friend. 

Ferd.  And  so  you  are  bound  to  hold  him. 

Eubu.  Such  a  plant 
Imported  to  your  kingdom,  and  here  grafted, 
Would  yield  more  fruit  than  all  the  idle  weeds 
That  suck  up  your  rain  of  favour. 

Ladis.  In  my  will 
I'll  not  be  wanting.     Prepare  for  our  journey. 
In  act  be  my  Honoria  now,  not  name. 
And  to  all  aftertimes  preserve  thy  fame.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I, — Bohemia.    A  Hall  in  Matuias*  House. 
.  ^  ^       Eriter  Sophia,  Corisca,  and  Hilario. 

Soph.  Are  they  then  so  humble? 

Hit.  Hunger  and  hard  labour 

•  Of  all  that  are  by  -poets'  raptures  sainted.]  Tlie  modern 
editors,  trembling  for  trie  daring  fliglits  of  Massinger,  have 
kindly  brought  him  down  to  the  ordinary  level :  they  read, 

Of  all  that  are  by  poet's  raptures  painted  ! 
The  change  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  the  old  copy,  to 
show  the  expression  was  a  strong  cue,  gave  it  with  a  capital 
letter. 

21 


Have  tamed  them,  madam ;  at  the*  first  they  bel  ■ 

low'd 
Like  stags  ta'en  in  a  toil,  and  would  not  work 


+ our  life  is 

Like  to  this  -  -  -  -  picture.]  A  word  has  dropt  out  at  ih« 
press,  or  been  omitted  by  the  transcriber.  I  coidd  wi:-h  t< 
insert  magic,  but  leave  it  to  the  reader's  consideration 

* at  the  Jirst  they  bellow'd.]  1  have  r 

stored  the  article,  which  completes  the  verse,  Irom  the  olt/ 
copy. 
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For  sullenness  ;  but  wben  they  found,  without  it 
There  was  no  eatino^,  and  that  to  starve  to  death 
Was  much  acrainst  their  stomachs  ;  by  degrees, 
Against  their  wills,  they  fell  to  it. 

Coris.  And  now  feed  on 
The  little  pittance  you  allow,  with  gladness. 

HU.   I  do  remember  that  they  stopp'd  their  noses 
At  the  sight  of  beef  and  mutton,  as  coarse  feeding 
P'or  their  fine  palates ;  but  now,  their  work  being 

ended, 
They  leap  at  a  barley  crust,  and  hold  cheese-parings, 
With  a  spoonful  of  pall'd  wine  pour'd  in  their  water, 
For  festival-exceedings*.' 

Coris.  When  I  examine 
My  spinster's  work,  he  trembles  like  a  prentice. 
And  takes  a  box  on  the  ear,  when  I  spy  faults 
And  botches  in  his  labour,  as  a  favour 
From  a  curst  mistress. 

HU,  The  other,  too,  reels  well 
F'or  hio  time  ;  and  if  your  ladyship  would  please 
To  see  them  for  your  sport,  since  they  want  airing, 
It  would  do  well,  in  my  judgment ;  you  shall  hear 
Such  a  hungry  dialogue  from  them  ! 

Soph.   But  suppose, 
When  they  are  out  of  prison,  they  should  grow 
Rebellious? 

HU.  Never  fear't ;  I'll  undertake 
To  lead  them  out  by  the  nose  with  a  coarse  thread 
Of  the  one's  spinning,  and  make  the  other  reel  after. 
And  without  grumbling  ;  and  when  you  are  weary  of 
Their  company,  as  easily  return  them. 

Coris.  Dear  madam,  it  will  help  to  drive  away 
"Your  melancholy. 

Soph.  Well,  on  this  assurance, 
1  am  content ;  bring  them  hither. 

HU.  I  will  do  it 
In  stately  equipage.  [Exit. 

Soph.  They  have  confess'd,  then, 
Thev  were  set  on  by  the  queen,  to  taint  me  in 
My  loyalty  to  my  lord  ? 

Coi'is.  'Twas  the  main  cause 
That  brought  them  hither. 

Snph.  I  am  glad  I  know  it ; 
And  as  I  have  begun,  before  I  end 
I'll  at  the  height  revenge  it ;  let  us  step  aside, 
They  come  :  the  object's  so  ridiculous, 
In  spite  of  my  sad  thoughts  I  cannot  but 
Lend  a  forced  smile  to  grace  it. 

Re-enter  Hjr.Anio,  with  Ubaldo  spinning,  and 

KiCARDO  reeling, 
HU.  Come  away : 
W^ork  as  you  go,  and  lose  no  timej  'tis  precious  j 
You'll  find  it  in  your  commons. 
Ric.  Commons,  call  you  it  1 
The  word  is  proper ;  I  have  grazed  so  long 
Upon  your  commons,  I  am  almost  starved  here. 
HU.  Work  harder,  and  they  shall  be  better'd. 
Ubald.  Better'd! 
Worser  they  cannot  be  :  would  I  might  lie 
Like  a  dog  under  her  table,  and  serve  for  a  foot- 
stool, 


So  I  might  have  my  belly  full  of  that 
Her  Iceland  cur  refuses  ! 

HU.  How  do  you  like 
Your  airing  1  is  it  not  a  favour? 

Ric.  Yes  ;  [hounds 

Just   such  a   one  as   you  use  to  a  brace  of  grey- 
When  they  are  led  out  of  their  kennels  to  scumber  j 
But  our  case  is  ten  times  harder,  we  have  nothing 
In  our  bellies  to  be  vented  :  if  you  will  be 
An  honest  yeoman-fewterer*,  feed  us  first. 
And  walk  us  after. 

Hit.  Yeoman-fewterer  ! 
Such  another  word  to  your  governor,  and  you  go 
Supperless  to  bed  fort. 

Ubald.  Nay,  even  as  you  please  ; 
The  comfortable  names  o^  breakfasts,  dinners, 
Collations,  supper,  beverage,  are  words 
Worn  out  of  our  remembrance. 

Ric.  O  for  the  steam 
Of  meat  in  a  cook's  shop  ! 

Ubald.  I  am  so  dry, 
I  have  not  spittle  enough  to  wet  my  fingers 
When  I  draw  ray  flax  from  my  distaflf. 

Ric.  Nor  I  strength 
To  raise  my  hand  to  the  top  of  my  reeler.     Oh ! 
I  have  the  cramp  all  over  me. 

HU.  What  do  you  think  [it, 

W^ere  best  to  apply  to  it?    A  cramp-stone,  as  I  take 
Were  very  useful. 

Ric.  Oh  !  no  more  of  stonesf, 
We  have  been  used  too  long  like  hawks  already. 

Ubald.  We  are  not  so  high  in  our  flesh  now  to  need 
casting. 
We  will  come  to  an  empty  fist. 

HU.  Nay,  that  yoa  shall  not. 
So  ho,  birds|! — [holds  up  apiece  of  bread.^ — How  the 

eyasses  scratch  and  scramble  ! 
Take  heed  of  a  surfeit,  do  not  cast  your  gorges  ; 
This   is    more   than   I    have  commission    forj    be 
thankful. 


•  For  festival-exceedings.]  "  At  tlie  Middle  Temple  an 
additional  dish  to  the  regular  dinner  is  still  called  '  exceed- 
ings;'  to  which  appellation  Massinger  alludes  in  The  Pic- 
ture, by  the  expression  of  festival-exceedings :  but  his  editor, 
Coxeter,  not  knowing  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  thinks  '  ex- 
eeeding  festivals'  had  been  better."  Hocclive's  Poems,  by 
Maaon,  4to.  1795,  p.  67.  For  this  extract  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Waldron. 


•  An  honest  yeoman-fewterer,]  In  this  and  the  preceding 
speech  the  terms  are  borrowed  from  the  kennel ; /l?u»<erer, 
a  name  whicii  frequently  occnis  in  our  old  treatises  o,n 
hunting,  was  the  person  who  took  charge  of  the  dogs  imme- 
diately under  the  huntsman.  We  now  call  him,  1  believe, 
the  whipper-in. 

Blount  derives  this  word  from  the  French  vaultre,  which, 
as  Co'grave  says,  means  a  mongrel  bound;  whence  veltu- 
rius,  and  vaidtarius,  a  huntsman. 

t  Ric.  Oh!  no  more  o/' stones, 

TVe  have  been  used  too  long  like  hawks  already. 
Ubald.    We   are  not  so  high  in  our  flesh  now  to  need 
casting, 

JVe  will  coine  to  an  empty  fit.]  To  understand  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  treatises  on  the  "noble 
science  of  hawking." — •'  When  the  hawk  will  come  to  the 
lure,  then  give  her  every  night  stones,  till  you  find  her 
stomach  good  :  after  that,  prol'er  her  casting,  to  make  her 
cleanse  and  purge  her  gorge." — The  Gentleman' s  Recreation 
p.  l;s.'). 

Humanity  h?s  seldom  obtained  a  greater  triumph  than  in 
the  abolition  of  this  most  execrable  pursuit,  compared  to 
which,  cockfighting  and  bull-baiting  are  innocent  amuse- 
ments :  and  this  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  game  killed 
in  the  open  field,  as  of  the  immense  number  of  domestic 
animals  sacrificed  to  the  instruction  of  the  hawk.  Th*" 
blood  runs  cold  while  we  peruse  the  calm  directions  of  t»i,, 
brutal  falconer,  to  imi)ale,  tie  down,  fasten  by  the  beak 
break  the  legs  and  wings  of  living  pigeons,  hens,  and  some- 
times herons,  for  the  hourly  exercise  of  the  hawk,  whowas 
thus  enabled  to  pull  them  to  pieces  without  resistance. 

I  So  ho,  birds  !  How  the  eyasses  scratch  and  ii<:ramble\'\ 
So  bo,  birds',  was  the  falconer's  tail  to  feed.  An  eyass, 
as  I  learn  from  the  respectable  authority  quoted  above,  is  a 
young  hawk  newly  taken  out  of  the  nest,  and  not  able  to 
prey  for  himself. 
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Soph.   VV^ere  all  that   study  the  ahuse  of  vvdineii 
Used  thus,  ihecity  would  not  swarm  with  cuckolds, 
Nor  so  many  tradesmen  break. 

Coris.  Pray  vou,  appear  now, 
And  mark  the  alteration. 

HH.  To  your  work, 
]My  lady  is  in  presence;  show  your  duties 
Exceeding  well. 

Soph.    How  do  your  scholars  profit? 

Hit.  Hold  up  your  heads  demurely.     Prettily, 
For  young  beginners. 

Cons.  And  will  do  well  in  time, 
If  they  be  kept  in  awe. 

Ric.  In  awe !  I  am  sure 
I  quake  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

IJbald.  No  mercy,  lady  ? 

Ric.  Nor  intermission  1 

Soph.  Let  me  see  your  work  : 
Fie  upon't,  what  a  thread's  here  !  a  poor  cobler's  wife 
Would  make  a  finer  to  sew  a  clown's  rent  startup*; 
And  here  you  reel  as  you  were  drunk. 

Ric.  1  am  sure 
It  is  not  with  wine. 

Soph.  O,  take  heed  of  wine; 
Cold  water  is  far  better  for  your  healths. 
Of  which  I  am  very  tender:  you  had  foul  bodies, 
And  must  continue  in  this  physical  diet, 
Till  the  cause  of  your  disease  be  ta'en  away, 
For  I'ear  of  a  relapse ;  and  that  is  dangerous  : 
Yet  I  hope  already  that  you  are  in  some 
Degree  recovered,  and  that  way  to  resolve  me, 
Answer  me  truly ;  nay,  what  I  propound 
Concerns  both  ;   nearer  ;   what  would  you  now  give, 
If  your  means  were  in  your  hands,  to  lie  all  night 
Witl)  a  fresh  and  handsome  lady  ] 

Ubald.   How  !  a  lady? 
O,  I  am  past  it ;  hunger  with  her  razor 
Hath  made  me  an  eunuch. 

Ric.   For  a  mess  of  porridge, 
Well  sopp'd  with  a  bunch  of  radish  and  a  carrot, 
I  would  sell  my  barony  ;  but  for  women,  oh  ! 
No  more  of  women  :   not  a  doit  for  a  doxy, 
After  this  hungry  voyage. 

Soph.  These  are  truly 
Good  sym.ptoms  ;  let  them  not  venture  too  much  in 

the  air, 
Till  they  are  weakerf. 

Ric.  This  is  tyranny. 
Uhald.  Scorn  upon  scorn. 

Soph.  You  were  so 
In  your  malicious  intents  to  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

And  therefore  'tis  but  justice What's  the  busi- 
ness? 
Serv.  My  lord's   great   friend,   signior   Baptista, 
madam, 
Is  newly  liglited  from  his  horse,  with  certain 
Assurance  of  my  lord's  arrival. 


•  • a  clown's  rent  startup;]  A  startup, 

fcfr.  M.  Mason  says,  is  part  of  a  man's  dress — ?o,  indet'd,  is 
a  bag-wig  and  sword.  It  appears,  from  many  passages  in 
our  <)ld  writers,  tliat  a  startup  was  a  coarse  kind  of  lialf- 
boot  with  thick  soles  ;  tlie  pero  of  tlie  ancicnis; 

"  Draw  close  into  the  covert,  lest  the  wet, 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mists  upon  the  ground. 
Soke  through  your  startups." 

The  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

♦  Till  they  are  weaker.]  Sophia  still  attects  to  considei 
(hem  as  too  strong  to  be  trusted  abroad,  consistently  with 
her  safety  :  there  is  much  good  humour  and  pleasantry  in 
*iii&  scene. 


Soph.   How  ! 
And  stand  I  trifling  here  ?  Hence  with  the  mongrels 
To  their  several   kennels;  there  let  them   howl   in 

private ; 
I'll  be  no  further  troubled. 

{^Exeunt  Sophia  and  Servant, 

Ubald.  O  that  ever 
I  saw  this  fury  ! 

Ric.  Or  look'd  on  a  woman 
Ikit  as  a  prodigy  in  nature. 

//*/.  Silence  ; 
No  more  of  this. 

Con's.  Methinks  you  have  no  cause 
To  repent  your  being  here. 

Ilil.  Have  you  not  learnt. 
When  your  states  are  spent,  your  several  trades  to 

live  by. 
And  never  charge  the  hospital  ? 

Coris.   Work  but  tightly. 
And  we  will  not  use  a  dish-clout  in  the  house, 
But  of  your  spinning. 

Ubald.  O,  I  would  this  hemp 
Were  turned  to  a  halter ! 

Hil.  Will  you  march  ? 

Ric.  A  soft  one, 
Good  general,  I  beseech  you.  ^ 

Ubald.  I  can  hardly 
Draw  my  legs  after  me. 

Hil.  For  a  crutch  you  may  use 
Your  distaff;  a  good  wit  makes  use  of  all  things. 

[  Exeunt. 


SCENE  tl. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sophia  and  Baptista. 

Soph.  Was  he  jealous  of  me? 

Bapt.  There's  no  perfect  love 
Without  some  touch  oft,  madam. 

Soph.  And  my  picture. 
Made  by  your  devilish  art,  a  spy  upon 
My  actions?  I  ne'er  sat  to  be  drawn, 
Nor  had  you,  sir,  commission  for't. 

Bapt.  Excuse  me  ; 
At  his  earnest  suit  I  did  it. 

Soph.  Very  good  : — 
Was  I  grown  so  cheap  in  his  opinion  of  me! 

Bapt.  The  prosperous  events  that  crown  his  for- 
tunes 
I   May  qualify  the  offence. 

Soph.  Good,  the  events  : — 
The  sanctuary  fools  and  madmen  fly  to, 
When  their  rash  and  desperate  undertakings  thrive 

well : 
But  good  and  wise  men  are  directed  by 
Grave  counsels,  and  with  such  deliberation 
Proceed  in  their  aflairs,  that  chance  has  nothing 
To  do  with  them :  howsoe'er  take  the  pains,  sir. 
To  meet  the  honour  (in  the  king  and  queen's 
Approaches  to  my  house)  that  breaks  upon  me  ; 
I  will  expect  them  with  my  best  of  care. 

Bapt.  To  entertain  such  royal  guests 

Soph.  I  know  it; 
Leave  that  to  me,  sir.  [Exit  Baptista.']  What  should 

move  the  queen. 
So  given  to  ease  and  pleasure,  as  fame  speaks  her, 
To  such  a  journey  ?  or  work  on  my  lord 
To  doubt  my  loyalty,  nay,  more,  to  take, 
For  the  resolution  of  his  fears,  a  course 
That  is  by  holy  writ  denied  a  Christian  1 
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Twas  impious  in  him,  and  perhaps  the  welcome 
He  hopes  in  my  embraces  may  deceive 

[Trumpets  sounded. 

His  expectation.     The  trumpets  speak 

'J'he  king's  arrival:  help  m  woman's  wit  now, 

To  make  him  know  his  fault,  and  my  just  anger  ! 

[Exit 


SCENE  III. — The  same. — A  Flourish.  Enter  La dis- 
LAUS,  Ferdinand,  Eubulus,  Mathias,  Baptists, 
HoNORiA,  and  Acanthe,  vnth  Attendants. 

Euhu.  Your  majesty  must  be  weary. 

Hon.  No,  my  lord, 
A  willing-  mind  makes  a  hard  journey  easy. 

Math.  Not  Jove,  attended  on  by  Hermes,  was 
More  welcome  to  the  cottage  of  Philemon 
And  his  poor  Baucis,  than  your  gracious  self. 
Your  matchless  queen,  and  all  your  royal  train. 
Are  to  your  servant  and  his  wife. 

Ladis.  Where  is  she  ? 

Hon.  I  long  to  see  her  as  my  now-loved  rival. 

Euhu.  And   I   to  have   a   smack  at   her:  'tis   a 
cordial 
To  an  old  man,  better  than  sack  and  a  toast 
Before  he  goes  to  supper. 

Math.  Ha  I  is  my  house  turn'd 
To  a  wilderness?  nor  wife  nor  servants  ready, 
With  all  rites  due  to  majesty,  to  receive 
Such  unexpected  blessings  !   You  assured  me 
Of  better  preparation  ;  hath  not 
The  excess  of  joy  transported  her  beyond 
Her  understanding? 

Bapt.  I  now  parted  from  her. 
And  gave  her  your  directions. 

Math.  How  shall  I  beg 
Your  majesties'  patience  ?  sure  my  family's  drunk, 
Or  by  some  witch,  in  envy  of  my  glory, 
A  dead  sleep  thrown  uj)on  them. 

Enter  Hilario  and  Servants. 

Serv.  Sir. 

Math.   But  that 
The  sacred  presence  of  the  king  forbids  it. 
My  sword  should  make  a  massacre  among  you. 
Where  is  your  mistress? 

Hil.  First,  you  are  welcome  home,  sir : 
Then  know,  she  says  she's  sick,  sir. — There's  no 

notice 
Taken  of  my  bravery  ! 

Math.  Sick  at  such  a  time  ! 
It  cannot  be :  though  she  were  on  her  death-bed. 
And  her  spirit  e'en  now  departed,  here  stand  they 
Could  call  it  back  again,  and  in  this  honour 
Give  her  a  second  being.     Bring  me  to  her ; 
I  know  not  what  to  urge,  or  how  to  redeem 
This  mortgage  of  her  manners. 

[Exeunt  Mathias,  Hilario,  aiid  Servants. 

Euhu.  There's  no  climate 
On  the  world,  I  think,  where  one  jade's  trick  or  other 
Reigns  not  in  women. 

Ferd.  You  were  ever  bitter 
Against  the  sex. 

Ladis.  This  is  very  strange. 

Hon.  Mean  women 
Have  their  faults,  as  well  as  queens. 

Lad  is.  O,  she  appears  now. 


Re-enter  INIathias  with  Sophia  ;  Hilajiio  following. 

Math.  The  injury  that  you  conceive  I  have  done 
you 
Dispute  hereafter,  and  in  your  perversenes* 
Wrong  not  yourself  and  me. 

Soph.  I  am  past  my  childhood*. 
And  need  no  tutor. 

Math.  This  is  the  great  king, 
To  whom  I  am  engaged  till  death  for  all 
I  stand  possess'd  of. 

Soph.  My  humble  roof  is  proud,  sir, 
To  be  the  canopy  of  so  much  greatness 
Set  off  with  goodness. 

Ladis.  My  own  praises  flying 
In  such  pure  air  as  your  sweet  breath,  fair  lady. 
Cannot  but  please  me. 

Math.  7'his  is  the  queeuvof  queens, 
In  her  magnificence  to  me. 

Soph.  In  mv  duty  » 

I  kiss  her  highness'  robe. 

Hon.  You  stoop  too  low 
To  her  whose  lips  would  meet  with  yours. 

Soph,  Howe'er  [Kisses  her. 

It  may  appear  preposterous  in  women 
So  to  encounter,  'tis  your  pleasure,  madam. 
And  not  my  proud  ambition. — Do  you  hear,  sir? 
Without  a  magiciil  picture,  in  the  touch 
I  find  your  print  of  close  and  wanton  kisses 
On  the  queen's  lips.  [Aside  to  Matthias, 

Math.  Upon  your  life  be  silent : 
And  now  salute  these  lords. 

Soph.  Since  you  will  have  me. 
You  .shall  see  1  am  ex|ierienced  at  the  game, 
And  can  play  it  tightly.      You  are  a  brave  man,  sir, 

[To  Ferdinand. 
And  do  deserve  a  free  and  hearty  welcome  : 
Be  this  the  prologue  to  it.  [Kisses  him. 

Euhu.  An  old  man's  turn 
Is  ever  last  in  kissing.     I  have  lips  too. 
However  cold  ones,  madam. 

Soph.  I  will  warm  them 
With  the  fire  of  mine.  [Kisses  him, 

Euhu.  And  so  she  has  I  I  thank  you, 
I  shall  sleep  the  better  all  night  for't. 

Math.  You  express 
The  boldness  of  a  wanton  courtezan. 
And  not  a  matron's  modesty  ;  take  upf, 
Or  you  are  disgraced  for  ever. 

Soph.  How  ?  with  kissing 
Feehngly,  as  you  taught  me?  would  )-ou  have  me 
Turn  my  cheek  to  them,  as  proud  ladies  use 
To  their  inferiors,  as  if  they  intended 
Some  business  should  be  whisper'd  in  their  ear. 
And  not  a  salutation  ?  what  I  do, 
I  will  do  freely;  now  I  am  in  the  humour, 
I'll  fly  at  all :  are  there  any  more  ? 

Math.  Forbear, 
Or  you  will  raise  my  anger  to  a  height 
That  will  descend  in  fury. 

Soph.  Why  ?  you  know 
How  to  resolve  yourself  what  my  intents  are. 
By  the  help  of  iVlephostojdiilusf,  and  your  picture: 

•  Soph.  J  am  ■pa.st  my  childhood. 

And  needno  tutor.]  The  pretty  pervcrseness  of  Sophia  is 
excellenily  managed  in  this  short  conference,  and  her  break- 
ing out  at  length,  highly  n:itnr<tl  and  amusing. 

t  —  -  take  up,]  i.  e.  check 

yourself. 

j  By  the  help  of  Mephoslophiltis,]  j.  e.  Baptista.  3fe- 
phostophilui  is  tb»  nam<>  of  a  fiend  or  laniiliar  spirit  in  the 
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Pray  you,  look  upon't  ag^uin.     I  humblv  tliank 

The  queen's  p;reat  care  of  me  while  you  were  absent. 

She  knew  how  tedious  'twas  for  a  young  wife, 

And  being  for  tliat  time  a  kind  of  widow, 

To  pass  away  her  melancholy  hours 

Without  good  company,  and  in  charity,  therefore. 

Provided  for  me  :   Out  of  her  own  store 

She  cuU'd  the  lords  Ubaldo  and  Kicardo, 

Two  princi])al  courtiers  for  ladies'  service, 

To  do  me  all  good  offices  ;  and  as  such 

Employ 'd  by  her,  I  hnj)e  I  have  received 

And  entertain'd  iliem  ;  nor  shall  they  depart 

Without  the  effect  arising  from  the  cause 

That  brought  them  hither. 

Math.  Thou  dost  belie  thyself: 
I  know  that  in  my  abstnce  thou  wert  honest. 
However  now  turn'd  monster. 

Soph.  The  truth  is, 
We  did  not  deal,  like  you,  in  speculations 
On  cheating  j)ictures ;  we  knew  shadows  were 
No  substances,  and  actual  performance 
The  best  assurance.     I  will  bring  them  hither. 
To  make  good  in  this  presence  so  much  for  me. 
Some  minutes  space  I  beg  your  majesties'  pardon. — 
You    are    moved    now  : — champ  upon   this  bit  a 

little, 
Anon  you  shall  have  another.     Wait  me,  Hilario. 

[Exeunt  Sophia  and  Hilario. 

Ladis.  How  now?  turn'd  statue,  sir! 

Math.  Fly,  and  fly  quickly, 
From  this  cursed  habitation,  or  this  Gorgon 
Will  make  you  all  as  I  am.     In  her  tongue 
Millions  of  adders  hiss,  and  every  hair 
Upon  her  wicked  head  a  snake  more  dreadful 
Than  that  Tisiphone  threw  on  Athamas, 
Which  in  his  madness  forced  him  to  dismember 
His  proper  issue.     O  that  ever  I 
Reposed  my  trust  in  magic,  or  believed 
Impossibilities  !  or  that  charms  had  power 
To  sink  and  search  into  the  bottomless  hell 
Of  a  false  woman's  heart'. 

Eubit.  These  are  the  fruits 
Of  marriage!  an  old  bachelor  as!    am, 
And,  what's  more,  will  continue  so,  is  not  troubled 
With  these  fine  vagaries. 

Ferd.  Till  you  are  resolved,  sir. 
Forsake  not  hope*. 

Bap.  Upon  my  life,  this  is 
Dissimulation. 

Ladis.  And  it  suits  not  with 
Your  fortitude  and  wisdom  to  be  thus 
Transported  with  your  passion. 

Hon.  You  were  once 
Deceived  in  me,  sir,  as  I  was  in  you  ; 
Yet  the  deceit  pleased  both. 

Math.   She  hath  confess'd  all ; 
What  further  proof  should  I  ask  1 

Hon,  Yet  remember 
The  distance  that  is  interposed  between 
A  woman's  tongue   and  her  heart ;  and  you  must 

grant 
You  build  upon  no  certainties. 

Hi$tory  of  Dr.  Faustus,  as  well  as  in  tlie  play  of  ih^t  name 
by  Clirisiophtr  Marlow.  He  is  also  menlioiied  by  Sliaks- 
peare,  Joiison,  Fleicher,  and,  indeed,  by  most  of  our  old 
dramatists. 

•  Till  you  are  resolved,  sir, 

Forsake  not  hope,    ^eio/ued  is  convinced.    ThusShaks- 
peare  : 

"  By  heavens !  I  am  resolved 
Tliat  Clilford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue." 


Re-enter '>ovui\,  Cohisca,  and  IIilahio,  with  Uiuldo 
and  RicARDO,  spinning  and  reeling,  us  bejore. 

Eubn.  What  have  we  here? 

Soph.  You  must  come  on,  and  show  yourselves. 

Ubald.    The  king!  '  i 

lUc.  And  queen  too !  would  I  were  as  far  under 
the  earth 
As  I  am  above  it  ? 

Uhald.  Some  poet  will*,  ^ 

From  this  relation,  or  in  verse  or  pro.se, 
Or  both  together  blended,  render  us 
Ridiculous  to  all  ages. 

Ladis.  I  remember 
This  face,  when  it  was  in  a  better  plight: 
Are  not  you  Ricardo? 

Hon.  Atid  this  thing,  I  take  it. 
Was  once  Ubaldo. 

Ubald.   I  am  now  I  know  not  what. 

Ric.   We  thank  your  majesty  for  employing  us 
To  this  subtile  Circe. 

Enbu.  How,  my  lord!  turn'd  spinster! 
Do  you  work  by  the  day,  or  by  the  great? 

Ferd.  Is  your  theorbo 
Turn'd  to  a  distaff,  signior,  and  your  voice, 
With  which  you  chanted,  Room  for  a  lusty  gallant  ! 
Tuned  to  the  note  of  Lachrym<£\  ? 

Eubu.  Prithee  tell  me. 
For  I  know   thou'rt  free,  bow  oft,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose, 
You've  been  merry  with  this  lady. 

Ric.  Never,  never. 

Ladis.  Howsoever,  you  should  say  so  for  your 
credit, 
Being  the  only  court  bull. 

Ubald.  O  that  ever 
I  saw  this  kicking  heifer  ! 

Soph.  You  see,  madam, 
How  I  have  cured  your  servants,  and  what  favours 
They  with  their  rampant  valour  have  won  from  me. 
You  may,  as  they  are  physic 'd,  I  presume, 
Trust  a  fair  virgin  with  them  ;  they  have  learn'd 
Their  several  trades  to  live  by,  and  paid  nothing 
But  cold  and  hunger  for  them  :  and  may  now 
Set  up  for  themselves,  for  here  I  give  them  over. 
And  now  to  you,  sir  ;  why  do  you  not  again 
Peruse  your  picture,  and  take  the  advice 
Of  your  learned  consort  ?  these   are  the   men,  or 
none, 

*  Some  poet  will,  &c.l  There  is  something  delightful  in 
these  antjcipaiionsof  future  fame  by  great  minds.  They  are 
the  tlowery  spots  in  the  poet's  thorny  way,  which  bemiile 
the  wearisonientss  of  his  pilsiimage,  and  in  despite  of  cold- 
ness and  neglt.ct,  reconcile  him, to  his  fate. 

T  Tuned  to  tlie  note  q/"  LachTymai  ?  Lachrpmce  ( -.is  Sir 
John  Hawkins  informs  us,  in  his  tlistory  of  Music)  was 
the  title  of  a  ninsic.tl  work  composed  by  John  Doidand,  a 
celebrated  lutanist  ni  the  time  ot  kinfj  James  I.  "The  title 
of  it  at  length  is :  Lachrymoiy  or  seven  I'eares  figured  in 
seavcn  passionate  Pavans,  with  divers  other  Pa  vans,  Gali- 
ards,  and  Almans,  set  forth  to  the  Lute,  Viol,  or  yiolin,in 
five  Parts."  To  ihisperlormance,  which  was  once  exctedimily 
popular,  allusions  are  found  in  most  of  our  old  dr<iMiatists. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  "  seaven  passionate"  (i.e.  attt  cting) 
composiiions  were,  which  made  up  the  bulk  of  this  collection, 
but  it  seems,  from  the  following  extract,  that  one  of  them 
was  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  Lamentation  of  Lady  Ann 
Bothivell  : 

"  Ealow,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleepe. 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weepe  ;"  &c. 

"  at.  You  nmsicians,  play  Baloo. 

Wife.  No,  good  George;  let's  have  LachrymtB. 
at.  Why  this  is  it."  .       .       „    ., 

The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
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That  made  you,  as  the  Italian  says*,  a  becco, 

Math.  I  "know   not  which   way  to   entreat  your 
partlon. 
Nor  am  1  worthy  of  it.     My  Spohia, 
INly  best  Sojihia  ;  here  before  the  kincr, 
'J  lie  queen,  these  lords,  and  all  the  lookers  on, 
I  do  renounce  my  error,  and  embrace  you. 
As  the  great  example  to  all  aftertimes. 
For  such  as  would  die  chaste  and  noble  wives, 
With  reverence  to  imitate. 

Soph.  Not  so,  sir, 
T  yet  hold  off.     However  I  have  purged 
My  doubted  innocence,  the  foul  aspersions. 
In  your  unmanly  doubts,  cast  on  my  honour. 
Cannot  so  soon  be  wash'd  off. 

Euhu.  Shall  we  have 
More  jiggobobs  yet  ? 

Soph.  When  you  went  to  the  wars, 
I  set  no  spy  upon  you  to  observe 
Which  v^^ay  you  wander'd,  though  our  sex  by  nature 
Is  subject  to  suspicions  and  fears  ; 
My  confidence  in  your  loyalty  freed  me  from  them. 
But,  to  deal  as  you  did,  against  your  religion, 
With  this  enchanter,  to  survey  my  actions, 
Was  more  than  woman's  weakness  ;  therefore  know. 
And  'tis  my  boon  unto  the  king,  I  do 
Desire  a  separation  from  your  bed  ; 
For  I  will  spend  the  remnant  of  my  life 
In  prayer  and  meditation. 

Maih.  O,  take  pity 
Upon  my  weak  condition,  or  I  am 
More  wretched  in  your  innocence,  than  if 
I  had  found  you  guilty.     Have  you  shown  a  jewel 
Out  of  the  cabinet  of  your  rich  mind. 
To  lock  it  up  again?     She  turns  away. 
Will  none  speak  for  me?  shame  and  sin  have  robb'd 

me 
Of  the  use  of  my  tongue. 

Ladis.  Since  you  have  conquer'd,  madam. 
You  wrong  the  glorv  of  your  victory 
If  you  use  it  not  with  mercy. 

Ferd.  Any  penance 
You  please  to  impose  upon  him,  1  dare  warrant 
He  will  gladly  suffer. 

Euhu.  Have  I  lived  to  see 
But  one  good  woman,  and  shall  we  for  a  trifle 
Have   her  turn   nun?    I   will   first  pull  down  the 

cloister. 
To  the  old  spoit  again,  with  a  good  luck  to  you  ! 
'Tis  not  alone  enough  that  vou  are  good, 
W'e  must  have  some  of  the  breed  of  you  :  will  you 

destroy 
The  kind  and  race  of  goodness?     I  am  converted, 
And  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  for  my  ill  opinion 
Against  the  sex  ;  and  show  me  but  two  such  more, 
I'll  marry  yei,  and  love  them. 

Hon.  She  that  yet 
Ne'er  knew  what  'twas  to  bend  but  to  the  king. 
Thus  begs  remission  for  him. 

Soph.  O,  dear  madam, 
Wrong  not  your  greitness  so. 
Omne!,.   We  all  are  suitors. 

•  That  made  you,at  the  Italian  says,  a  becco.]  So  the  old 
copy,  which  is  far  more  humorous  than  the  sophistication 
of  Mr.  M.  Mason— as  the  Italians  say,  &c. 

Beccoii  rendered,  by  llie  commentators  on  our  old  plays, 
a  cuckold  ;  the  Italians,  however,  give  a  more  defamatory 
sense  :  with  them  it  generally  means  what  we  call  a  wit- 
tol,  i.  e.  one  accessary  to  his  own  disgrace.  This  too  is  the 
meaning  it  bears  in  Massinger  and  his  contemporaries,  who 
were,  generally  speaking,  no  inditfcreut  Ilaliau  scholars. 


Uhald.  I  do  deserve  to  be  heard  among  the  rest. 

Ilic.  A  nd  we  have  suffer'd  for  it. 

Soph.  I  perceive 
There's  no  resistance  :  but  suppose  I  pardon 
Whats  past,  who  can  secure  me  he'll  be  free 
From  jealousy  hereafter  ? 

Math.  I  will  be 
My  own  security  :  go,  ride,  where  you  please  ; 
Feast,  revel,  banquet,  and  make  choice  with  wham, 
I'll  set  no  watch  upon  you  ;  and,  for  proof  of  it. 
This  cursed  picture  I  surrender  up 
To  a  consuming  fire. 

Bcipt.  As  I  abjure 
The  practice  of  my  art. 

Soi)h.   Upon  these  terms 
I  am  reconciled  ;  and  for  these  that  have  paid 
The  price  of  their  folly,  I  desire  your  mercy. 

Ladis.  At  your  request  they  have  it, 

Uhald.  Hang  all  trades  now.  [honest. 

Bic.  I  will  find  a  new  one,  and  that  is,  to  live 

Hil.  These  are  my  fees*. 

Uhald.  Pray  you,  take  them,  with  a  mischief ! 

Ladis.  So,  all  ends  in  peace  now. 
And,  to  all  married  men,  be  this  a  caution. 
Which  they  should  duly  tender  as  their  life. 
Neither  to  dote  too  much,  nor  doubt  a  wife. 

\^Exeunt\, 


Song,  hy  Pallas,  in  praise  of  the  victirrious  Soldier, 
See  Act  IT.,  Sc  2. 

Though  we  contemplate  to  express 

The  glory  of  our  happiness. 
That,  by  your  ])nwerful  arm,  have  been 

So  true  a  victor,  that  no  sin 
Could  ever  taint  you  with  a  blame 

To  lessen  your  deserved  fame. 

Or,  though  we  contend  to  set 

Your  worth  in  the  full  height,  or  get 

Celestial  singers,  crown'd  with  bays. 
With  flouri.shes  to  dress  your  praise  : 

You  know  your  conquest ;  but  your  story 
Lives  in  your  triumphant  glory. 

•  Hil.  These  are  my  fets.]  Meaning  the  clothes  of  ihc 
two  courtiers  :  they,  it  should  be  recollected,  me  at  this  tune 
dressed  in  the  cast  rags  of  Hilario. 

t  The  fondness  which  Massinger  seems  to  have  felt  fo' 
this  play  was  not  misplaced.  The  circumstance  on  whici* 
it  is  founded  is,  indeed,  sufiicicnlly  fantastical,  and  wa.s  dis 
allowed  by  the  philosophy  of  his  own  age:  but  this  is  no 
serious  hindrance  to  the  effect  of  the  piece.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  heart.  It  is  sportive  and  tender:  it  amuses 
and  affects  us  ;  and  a  vein  of  humour,  more  brisk  thau 
usual,  relieves  the  impression  of  the  serious  events. 

The  comic  part  is  too  attractive  in  itself  to  need  anj 
recommendation,  and  its  effect  is  too  powerful  to  be  missed 
by  any  reader.  But  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out  the 
substantial,  though  less  obtrusive,  merit  of  the  serious  scenes. 

If  it  is  more  than  usually  dillicult  to  ascertain  tiie  influ- 
ence of  sudden  passions  in  bosoms  generally  virtuous,  and 
well  regulated,  to  balance  the  struggle  between  habitual 
principle  and  accidental  temptation,  to  measure  their  impres- 
sion and  resistance,  and  to  determine  the  side  to  which  the 
victory  is  due ;  it  is  the  praise  of  Massinger  to  have  sur- 
mounted this  diflicnlty,  in  the  characters  of  Mathias  and 
Sophia  ;  in  the  exquisite  description  of  their  tender  attach- 
ment, the  casual  interrnpiion  of  their  peace,  its  happy  res- 
toration, and  the  proper  triumph  of  virtue.  His  address  is 
further  displayed  in  the  dirterence  of  the  causes  which  bring 
thorn  back  to  their  duty  and  to  each  other.  The  fortitude, 
contentedness,  and  simplicity  of  Sophia  are  the  surer  guar- 
dians of  her  conduct;  while  the  ardent  spirit  of  Mathias, 
bold  in  .""Ceking  advantages  abroad,  but  impatient  concerning 
his  happiness  at  home,  exposes  him  more  to  the  in(lucnc«o( 
danger(«us   imprcssious.     Accordingly,    after  a    tcinpurary 
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illusion,  she  rescues  herself  front  mischief  by  the  force  of 
her  own  mind.  He  is  preserved  by  otiicr  causes,  the  unex- 
pected refusal  of  Honoria,  and  the  renewed  certainty  of  the 
constancy  of  his  wife. 

As  to  the  qtieen  herself,  the  cause  of  their  unhappmcss, 
she  is  described  with  much  novelty,  and  truth  of  nature. 
Mr.  Colinau*  has  talked  other  passion  ;  if  this  is  the  proper 
term,  it  is  a  pa'sion,  not  for  a  person,  but  a  principle.  She 
offers  herself  to  Mathias  from  !io  Kcnuine  attachment:  it  is 
mere  envy  of  the  constancy  between  him  and  Sopliia,  and  a 
malicious  determination  to  show  iier  own  superiority,  at 
whatever  risk.  Her  constitutional  vanity,  dangerously  nursed 
by  tlie  doting  admiration  of  her  husband,  impels  her  to 
seduce  a  virtuous  man  whom  she  does  not  love.  Her  wan- 
tonness is  whim  ;  and  she  prepares  to  be  faithless  herself, 
because  she  cannot  bear  a  rival  in  fidelity. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  Massinger  seems  to  have 
prepared  this  Play  with  all  the  resources  which  he  could 
command. 

In  the  Observations  on  The  Duke  of  Milan,  ihe  reader  haa 
been  already  taujiht  to  expect  a  similarity  between  the  con- 
jugal dotage  of  Sforza  and  Ladislaus,  &c.  &c.  Several 
other  plays  have  been  made  to  contribnte  sentiments  and 
incidents  to  The  Picture.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Honoria's 
temptation  of  Mathias,  Act.  Ill,  sc.  v.  and  not  to  remember 
the  progress  of  Donusa's  solicitations,  and  the  amazement 
of  Viteili.— /^CTjffg«rff),  Act  II.  sc.  iv.—The  Roman  Actor 
famishes  other  circumstances  of  the  same  kind,  from  the 
conversation  of  Paris  both  with  Domitia  and  the  emperor, 
Act  IV.  8c.  ii;  and   it  is  remarkable,  that  he  pleads    with 

•  l?ee  his  Critical  Reaction* on  the  old  EnglUh  Dramsr 
tic  I'^r'ttra. 


the  latter,  not  only  in  the  thought,  but  in  the  very  manner  o 
Honoria:  their  argument  appears  to  contradict  thtir  owi. 
wi.^hes,  and  I'jis  is  equally  noticed  by  Domiiiau  and  Ma- 
thias. The  whimsical  weakness  to  which  Ubaldo  and  Ri- 
cardo  are  reduced,  and  the  jokes  to  which  it  expose!  them, 
have  already  amused  us  in  tie  characteristic  punii.hment 
of  Perigot — Parliament  of  Love.  And,  to  quote  only  one 
more  instance,  though  several  might  be  added,  the  noble 
freedom  with  which  Mathias  corrects  the  levity  of  the 
queen,  Act  IV,  sc.  iv,  though  greatly  superior  to  it,  is  cer- 
tainly suggested  by  Gonzaga's  austere  but  spirited  rebuke  of 
Aurelia — Alaid  of  Honour.     Act  IV.  sc.  iv. 

In  short,  Massinger  nas  not  scrupled  to  adorn  this  Play 
with  whatever  was  afforded  by  the  story  itself,  or  could  be 
added  from  his  own  writings  ;  and,  like  the  artist  of  old,  he 
has  composed  an  exquisite  Picture  from  a  collection  of  many 
scattered  beauties. 

There  are  two  morals  combined  in  this  play  ;  one  arising 
from  the  doting  love  of  Ladislaus;  the  other,  from  the  sus- 
picions of  Mathias.  Vanity  is  always  unfeeling:  and, 
through  indiscreet  admiration,  may  be  carried  far  beyond 
tlie  supposed  frivolousncss  ot  its  nature,  and  become  a 
raging  passion,  destructive  of  our  own  \irtue  and  ot  the 
happiness  of  otiiers.  Again,  unreasonable  doubt  destroys 
the  very  happiness  which  it  labours  to  secure.  Irritation  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  unjust  suspicion  ;  and  the  desire 
of  revenge  hurries  us  into  actions  from  which  our  better 
principles  would  otherwise  have  preserved  us.  What  is 
worse,  we  excuse  ourselves  in  mischief  on  account  of  the 
very  motive  on  which  we  act ;  and  are  content  to  be  outra- 
geous on  the  flattering  principle  of  justice  itself. 

Dh.  iRElJiND. 


THE    EMPEROR    OF   THE    EAST. 


The  Emperor  of  the  East.]  This  Tragi-comedy  was  licensed  for  the  stacje  March  lltb,  1631,  and 
printed  in  the  following  year.  The  plot  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  as  delivered 
by  the  Byzantine  writers.     See  the  concluding  0>»servations  by  Dr.  Ireland. 

Massinger  has  followed  his  various  authorities  somewhat  more  closely  than  usual ;  indeed,  he  disclaims, 
in  the  Prologue,  all  merit  on  tlie  score  of  invention,  the  work  being,  as  he  says,  "  a  story  of  reverend  an- 
tiquity." 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  this  Play,  it  met  with  some  opposition  at  its  appearance :  its  distin- 
guished merits,  however,  procured  it  a  representation  at  court,  and  it  finally  seems  to  have  grown  into  very 
general  favour.  It  is  preceded,  in  the  old  edition,  by  several  commendatory  poems,  one  of  which,  by  VV. 
Singleton,  is  not  undeserving  of  praise. 

It  was  frequently  acted;  as  the  title-page  telis  us,  **  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  Play-houses,  Dy  tne 
King's  Majesty's  servants/' 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE,  AND  MY  ESPECIAL  GOOD  LOHfi, 

JOHN    LOED  MOHUN, 

BARON  OF  OKEHAMPTON,  &c. 

My  Good  Lord, 

Let  my  presumption  in  styling  you  so  (having  never  deserved  it  in  my  service),  from  the  clemency  of  your 
noble  disposition,  find  pardon*.  The  reverence  due  to  the  name  of  Mohun,  long  since  honoured  in  three 
earls  of  Somerset,  and  eight  barons  of  Munster,  may  challenge  from  all  pens  a  deserved  celebration.  And 
the  rather  in  respect  those  titles  were  not  purchased,  but  conferred,  and  continued  in  your  ancestors,  for 
many  virtuous,  noble,  and  still  living  actions  ;  nor  ever  forfeited  or  tainted,  but  when  the  iniquity  of  those 
times  laboured  the  depression  of  approved  goodness,  and  in  wicked  policy  held  it  fit  that  loyalty  and  faith, 
in  taking  part  with  the  true  prince,  should  be  degraded  and  mukted.  But  this  admitting  no  further  dilation 
in  this  place,  may  your  lordship  please,  and  with  all  possible  brevity,  to  understand  the  reasons  why  I  am,  in 
humble  thankfulness,  ambitious  to  shelter  this  poem  under  the  wings  of  your  honourable  protection.  My  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Aston  Cockayne,  your  nephew,  to  my  extraordinary  content,  delivered  to  me  that  your  lordship, 
at  your  vacant  hours,  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  peruse  such  trifles  of  mine  as  have  passed  the  press,and  not  alone 
warranted  them  in  your  gentle  sulfrage,  but  disdained  not  to  bestow  aremembrance  of  your  love,  and  intended 
favour  to  me.  I  profess  to  the  world,  I  was  exalted  with  the  bounty,  and  with  good  assurance,  it  being  so 
rare  in  this  age  to  meet  with  one  noble  name,  that,  in  fear  to  be  censured  of  levity  and  weakness,  dares  ex- 
press itself  a  friend  or  patron  to  contemned  poetry  f.  Having,  therefore,  no  means  else  left  me  to  witness 
the  obligation  in  which  I  stand  most  willingly  bound  to  your  lordship,  I  oifer  this  Tragi-comedy  to  your 
gracious  acceptance,  no  way  despairing,  but  that  with  a  clear  aspect  you  will  deign  to  receive  it  (it  being 
an  induction  to  my  future  endeavours),  and  that  in  tlie  list  of  those,  that  to  your  merit  truly  admire  you, 
you  may  descend  to  number 

Your  lordship's  faithful  honourer, 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 

•    MY    GOOD    LORD, 

Let  mj/ presumption  instyliny  you  so,  ike].  To  understand  this  sentence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect  that  "  my  good 
lord"  meant,  in  the  language  of  Massinger  and  his  contemporaiies,  my  patron.  Of  this  mode  of  expression  many  instances 
are  to  be  found  ia  these  volumes.  It  occurs  also  in  'Ihe  Upanish  Trayedy,  which  I  mention  for  the  sake  of  correcting  a 
slight  mistake : 

"Lor.    What  would  he  with  us  ;  he  writes  us  here,  To  stand  good  Lorenzo,  and  help  him  in  his  distress."    Act  III. 

In  the  late  editions,  there  is  a  comma  after  stand,  which  perverts  the  sense. 

t  That  this  noble  lord  not  or.ly  favoured  poetry,  but  wrote  himself,  appears  from  Sir  Aston  Cockayne's  letters  tQ  his  Ibrd-.* 
ehip,  ia  verse.    See  Cockayne's  Poems,  p.  80.— Coxktbb. 
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But  that  imperious  custom  warrants  it, 
Our  author  with  much  willingness  would  omit 
This  preface  to  his  new  work.     He  hath  found 
(And  sufFer'd  for't),  many  are  apt  to  wound 
His  credit  in  this  kind  :  and,  whether  he 
Express  himselt"  tearful,  or  peremptory, 
He  cannot  'scaj)e  their  censures  who  delight 
To  misapply  whatever  he  shall  write, 
'Tis  his  hard  fate.     And  though  he  will  not  sue. 
Or  haselv  beg  such  suffrages,  yet,  to  you, 
Free  and  ingenious  spirits,  he  doth  now. 
In  me,  present  his  service,  with  his  vow 
He  hath  done  his  best ;  and,  though  he  cannot  glory 
In  his  mvention  (this  work  being  a  story 
Of  reverend  antiquity),  he  doth  hope, 
In  the  proportion  of  it,  and  the  scope, 
You  may  observe  some  pieces  drawn  like  one 
Of  a  stedfast  hand  ;  and,  with  the  whiter  stone, 
To  be  mark'd  in  your  fair  censures.     More  than  this 
I  am  forbid  to  promise,  and  it  is 
"With  the  most  till  you  confirm  it :  since  we  know 
Whate'er  the  shaft  be,  archer,  or  the  bow 
From  which  'tis  sent,  it  cannot  hit  the  white, 
Unless  your  approbation  guide  it  right. 


•  This  prologue  has  been  hitherto  very  incorrectly  given. 
It  is  here  reformed  from  the  old  copies. 


PROLOGUE 


at  court. 


As  ever,  sir,  you  lent  a  gracious  ear 
To  oppress'd  innocence,  now  vouchsafe  to  hear 
A  short  petition.     At  your  feet,  in  me, 
The  poet  kneels,  and  to  your  majesty 
Appeals  for  justice.     What  we  now  present, 
When  first  conceived,  in  his  vote  and  intent. 
Was  sacred  to  your  {)leasure  ;  in  each  part 
^Vith  his  best  of  fancy,  judgment,  language,  art, 
Fashion'd  and  form'd  so,  as  might  well,  and  may 
Deserve  a  welcome,  and  no  vulgar  way. 
He  durst  not,  sir,  at  such  a  solemn  feast. 
Lard  his  grave  matter  with  one  scurrilous  jest ; 
But  labour'd  that  no  passage  might  appear. 
But  what  the  queen  without  a  blush  might  hear  : 
And  yet  this  poor  work  suffer'd  by  the  rage 
And  envy  of  some  Ciitos  of  the  stage  : 
Yet  still  he  hopes  this  Play,  which  then  was  seen 
With  sore  eyes,  and  condemn'd  out  of  their  spleen, 
May  be  by  you,  the  supreme  judge,  set  free, 
And  raised  above  the  reach  of  calumny. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


Theodosius  tne  younger,  the  emperor, 
Paulinus,  a  kinsman  to  the  emperor, 
Philinax,  captain  of  the  guard, 

TiMANTUS,       "^ 

Chrysapius,  \  eunuchs  of  the  emperor's  chamber  ^ 

Gratianus,   j 

Cleon,  a  traveller,  friend  to  Paulinus, 

Patriarchy 

Informer, 

Projector, 

Master  of  the  Habits  and  Manners, 

Minion  of  the  Suburbs, 


Countryman, 

Surgeon, 

Empiric. 

PuLCHERiA,  the  protectress,  sister  to  the  emperor, 

Atkenais,  a  strange  virgin,   afterwards  empress,  ana 

named  Eudocia, 

Arcadia,      )  ,,  .  .        ^ ., 

■p  \tne  younger  sisters  oj  the  emperor. 

Officers,  Suitors,  Attendants,   Guards,   Huntsman, 
Executioners,  Servants,  S^c. 


SCENE,  Constantinople. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Paulinus  and  Cleon. 

Paul.  In  your  six  years  travel,  friend,  no  doubt 
you  have  met  with 
Many  and  rare  adventures,  and  observed 
The  wonders  of  each  climate,  varying  in 
The  manners  and  the  men  ;  and  so  return 
For  the  future  service  of  your  prince  and  country, 
In  your  understanding  better'd. 


Cle.  Sir,  I  have  made  of  it 
The  best  use  in  my  power,  and  hope  my  gleanings 
After  the  full  crop  others  reaped  before  me. 
Shall  not,  when  I  am  call'd  on,  altogether 
Appear  unprofitable  ;  yet  1  left 
The  miracle  of  miracles  in  our  age 
At  home  behind  me  ;  tvery  where  abroad. 
Fame,  with  a  true  though  prodigal  voice,  deliver'd 
Such  wonders  of  Pulcheria,  the  princess, 
To  the  amazement,  nay,  astonishment  rather. 
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Of  such  as  heard  it,  that  1  found  not  one 

In  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  that  I  pass'd  through, 

Worthy  to  be  her  second. 

Po'il.  She,  indeed,  is 
A  perlectphenix,  and  disdains  a  rival. 
Her  infant  years,  as  you  know,  promised  much, 
But  grown  to  ripeness,  she  transcends  and  makes 
Credulity  her  debtor.     I  will  tell  you, 
In  my  blunt  way,  to  entertain  the  time. 
Until  you  have  the  happiness  to  see  her, 
How  in  vour  absence  she  hath  borne  herself, 
And  with  all  possible  brevity  :  though  the  subject 
Is  such  a  spacious  field,  as  would  require 
An  abstract  of  the  purest  eloquence 
(  Derived  from  the  most  famous  orators 
The  nurse  of  learning,  Athens,  show'd  the  world) 
In  that  man  that  should  undertake  to  be 
Her  true  historian. 

Cle.  In  this  you  shall  do  me 
A  special  favour. 

Paul.  Since  Arcadius*  death, 
Our  late  great  master,  the  protection  of 
The  prince,  his  son,  the  second  Theodosius, 
By  H  general  vote  and  suffrage  of  the  people, 
Was  to  her  charge  assign'd,  with  the  disposure 
Of  his  so  many  kingdoms.     For  his  person. 
She  hath  so  train'd  him  up  in  all  those  arts 
That  are  botli  great  and  good,  and  to  be  wish'd 
In  an  imperial  monarch,  that  the  mother 
Of  the  Gracchi,  grave  Cornelia,  Rome  still  boasts  of, 
The  wise  Pulcheria  but  named,  must  be 
No  more  remember'd.     She,  by  her  example, 
Hath  made  the  court  a  kind  of  academy, 
In  which   true   honour  is   both   learn'd  and  prac- 
tised : 
Her  private  lodgings  a  chaste  nunnery. 
In  which  her  sisters,  as  probationers,  hear 
From  her,  their  sovereign  abbess,  all  the  precepts 
Read  in  the  school  of  virtue. 

Cle.   You  amaze  me. 

Paul.  I  shall,  ere  I  conclude ;  for  here  the  wonder 
Begins,  not  ends.     I€«r  soul  is  so  immense, 
And  her  strong  faculties  so  apprehensive. 
To  search  into  the  depth  of  deep  designs, 
And  of  all  natures,  that  ihe  burthen,  which 
To  many  men  were  insupportable. 
To  her  is  but  a  gentle  exercise. 
Made,  by  the  frequent  use,  familiar  to  her. 

Cle.  With   your   good  favour    let   me   interrupt 
you. 
Being,  as  she  is,  in  every  part  so  perfect, 
Methinks  that  all  kings  of  our  eastern  world 
Should  become  rivals  for  her. 

Paul    So  ihey  have  ; 
But  to  no  purpose.     She  that  knows  her  strength 
To  rule  ar.d  govern  monarchs,  scorns  to  wear 
On  her  free  neck  the  servile  yoke  of  mairjage  ; 
And  for  one  loose  desire,  envy  itself 
Uares  not  presume  to  taint  her  ;  Venus'  son 
Is  blind  indeed  when  he  but  gazes  on  her  j 
Her  chastity  being  a  rock  of  diamonds, 
With  which  encounter'd,  his  shafts  fly  in  splinters ; 
His  flaming  torches  in  the  living  spring 
Of  her  perfections  quench'd  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
She's  so  impartial  when  she  sits  upon 
The  high  tribunal,  neither  sway'd  with  pity 
Nor  awed  by  fear,  beyond  her  equal  scale. 
That  'tis  not  superstition  to  believe 
Astrea  once  more  lives  upon  the  earth, 
Pulcheria's  breast  her  temple. 


Cle.  You  have  given  her 
An  admirable  character. 

Paul.  She  deserves  it : 
And  such  is  the  commanding  power  of  virtue. 
That  from  her  vicious  enemies  it  compels 
Paeans  of  praise,  as  a  due  tribute  to  her. 

[Loud  mutie, 

Cle.  What  means  this  solemn  music? 

Paul.  Sir*,  it  ushers 
The  emperor's  morning  meditation, 
In  which  Pulcheria  is  more  than  assistant. 
'Tis  worth  your  observation,  and  you  may 
Collect  from  her  expense  of  time  this  day. 
How  her   hours,   for   many  years,  have   been   dis- 
posed of. 

Cle.  1  am  all  eyes  and  ears. 

Enter,  after  a  strain  of  solemn  music,  Philanax, 
TiMANTus,  Patriarch,  'Jheodosius,  Pulcheria, 
Flaccilla,  and  Arcadia  ;  followed  by  CnRysAPius 
and  Graiianus  ;  Servants  and  Oificers. 

Pul,  Your  patience.  Sir. 
Let  those  corrupted  ministers  of  the  court. 
Which  you  complain  of,  our  devotions  ended. 
Be  cited  to  appear  :   for  the  ambassadors 
Who  are  impoitunate  to  have  audience, 
From  me  you  may  assure  tliem  that  to-morrow 
They  shall  in  ])ublic  kiss  the  emperor's  robe. 
And  we  in  private  with  our  soonest  leisure, 
Will  give  them  hearing.     Have   you  especial   care 

too, 
That  free  access  be  granted  unto  all 
Petitioners.      The  moming  wears. — Pray  you  on, 

sir  ; 
Time  lost  is  ne'er  recover'd. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Paulinus  and  Cleon, 

Paul.  Did  you  note 
The  majesty  she  appears  int 

Cle.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 
I  was  ravish'd  with  it. 

Paul.  And  then,  with  whac  speed 
She  orders  her  dispatches,  not  one  daring 
To  interpose  ;  the  emperor  himself, 
Without  reply,  putting  in  act  whatever 
She  pleased  to  imposef  upon  him. 

Cle.   Yet  there  were  some, 
That  in  their  sullen  looks,  rather  confess'd 
A  forced  constraint  to  serve  her,  than  a  will 
To  be  at  her  devotion  :  what  are  they  ? 

Paul.    Kunuchs  of  the  emperor's  chamber,  that 
repine 
The  globe  and  awful  sceptre  should  give  place 
Unto  the  distaff",  for  as  such  they  whisper 
A  woman's  government,  but  dare  not  yet 
Express  themselves. 

Cle.  From  whence  are  the  ambassadors 
To  whom  she  promised  audience? 

Paul.  They  are 
Employ 'd  by  divers  princes,  who  desii-e 
Alliance  with  our  empeior,  whose  years  now, 
As  you  see,  write  him  man.     One  would  advance 
A  daughter  to  the  honour  of  his  bed  ; 


•  Paul.  Sir,  it  ushers,  &c.]  A  monosyllable  has  droptout 
here.  I  liave  inserted  Sir  the  most  innocent  one  that 
occurred  to  ine. 

+  She  pleased  to  impose]  Js,  which  tlie  modern  editors 
insert  beiore  pleased,  was  admitted  without  authority,  and 
indeed  without  necessity. 
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A  second,  his  fair  sister:  to  instruct  vou 

In  the  particulars  would  ask  longer  lime 

Than  my  own  designs  <;ive  way  to.     I  iiave  letters 

From  SjXH-ial  tVicnds  of  mine,  that  to  my  care 

Commend  a  stranger  virj>in,  whom  tliis  morning- 

i  ]>urpose  to  i)usent  hei'ore  the  princess  : 

If  you  j)Iease,  you  may  accompany  me. 

Cle.  I'll  wait  on  you.  [Exeunt. 


SCLN'K  II.—  Antither  Boom  in  the  same. 
Enter  the  Informer,  with  Officers  bringing  in  the  Pro- 
jector, the  IMinion  of  tlie  Suburbs,  and  the  ]\Iaster 
of  the  Habit  and  Manners. 

Jnf(yr.     Why    should   you     droop,  or  han^   your 
working  heads  ? 
No  danger  is  meant  to  you  ;  pray  bear  up  : 
For  aut>ht  I  know,  you  are  cited  to  receive 
Preft-rment  due  to  your  merits. 

ProJ.  Aery  likely  : 
In  all  the  projects  I  have  read  and  practised, 
I  never  found  one  man  compell'd  to  cotiie 
Before  the  seat  of  justice  under  guard, 
To  receive  honour. 

Injor.  No  !  it  may  be,  you  are 
7"he  first  example.     Men  of  qualities, 
As  I  Iiave  deliver'd  you  to  the  protectress, 
V\  ho  knows  how  to  advance  them,  cannot  conceive 
A  fitter  place  to  have  their  virtues  publish'd, 
1  han    in    open  court.      Could  you   hope  that  the 

piincess, 
Knowing  your  precious  merits,  will  reward  them 
In  a  private  corner?  No  ;  you  know  not  yet 
How  you  may  be  •  xalted. 
Min.  To  the  gallows. 
Infor    Fie  ! 
Nor  yet  depress'd  to  the  gallies  ;  in  your  names 
You  carry  nn  such  crimt'S:   your  specious  titles 
Cannot  but  take  her: — President  of  the  Projectors  ! 
What  a  noise  it  makes!  The  Master  of  the  Habit*  ! 
How  proud  would  some  one  country  be  that  I  know, 
I'o  be  your  first  pupil*  !   Minion  of  the  Suburbs, 
And  now  and  then  admitted  to  the  court, 
And  honour'd  with  the  style  of  Squire  of  Damesf  ! 
What  hurt  is  in  it  ?  One  thing  1  must  tell  you. 
As  I  am  the  state-scout,  you  may  think  me  an  in- 
former. 
Mast.  They  are  synonyniat. 

The  Master  of  the  Habit  ■' 


How  pro7id  would  some  one  country  be  that  I  know, 

To  be  your  first  pf/pi7!]  "  Still  liaridng  upon  England," 
wliirli,  :it  the  time  these  scenes  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
pl.tce,  was  struggling  with  a  few  "naked  Picts"  for  wolves' 
skins  ! 

t  And  honoured  with  the  style  of  Squire  of  Dames  !]  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  cant  term,  with  our  old  dramatists, 
for  a  pander,  in  allusion  probably  to  his  designation.  The 
iSqiiire  o'  Dames  is  a  personage  of  great  respectability  in  the 
Faerie  Queene,  from  whence,  as  Mr.  (iilchrist  observes  to 
nie,  MHSsii.ger  derived  the  appellation.  In  Bi'ok  III. 
Canto  vii.  Stanza  .03,  "  he  is  dispatched  by  liis  mistress,  to 
relieve  distressed  damsel;' during  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth. 
This  injunction  he  hap|.ily  performs,  and  returns  with  three 
hundred  proofs  of  his  prowess  and  success  ;  his  capricious 
fair  one  then  forbids  him  her  prescence  until  he  can  lind  as 
many  other  ladies, 

'  The  which,  for  all  the  suit  he  could  propound, 
Would  him  refuse  their  pledges  to  attortl, 
But  did  abide  for  ever  chaste  and  sound." 

"  After  straving  three  years,  and  endeavouring  with  all 
his  might  to  ellect  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  he  acknow- 
ledges to  Satyrane  (miserabile  dictulj  that  he  had  found 
but  th/ee  !"  The  story,  as  Warton  has  observed,  is  copied 
from  Ariosto's  Host  s  Tale,  c.  28. 

X  Min.  7'Aej/ are  synonyma.l    The  modern  editors  have 


Infor.  Conceal  nothing  from  her 
Of  your  good  parts,  'twill  be  the  better  for  you  • 
Or  if  you  should,  it  matters  not ;  she  can  conjure, 
And  I  am  her  ubic)uitary  spirit, 
IJound  to  obey  her  : — you  have  my  instructions; 
Stand  by,  here's  better  company. 

Enter  Paumnus,  Cleon,  and  Kmi^^ a\s  with  a  petition 

A  then.  Can  I  hope,  sir, 
Oppressed  innocence  shall  find  jirotection 
And  justice  among  .strangers,  when  my  brothers, 
Brothers  of  one  womb,  by  one  sire  begotten, 
Trample  on  my  afflictions  ? 

Paul.  P'orget  them. 
Remembering  those  may  help  you. 

Athen.  They  have  robb'd  me 
Of  all  means  to  prefer  my  just  complaint. 
With  any  promising  hope  to  gain  a  hearing, 
Much  less  redress  :  petitions  not  sweetened 
With  gold,  are  but  unsavory,  oft  refused  ; 
Or,  if  received,  are  pocketed,  not  read. 
A  suitor's  swelling  tears  by  the  glowing  beams 
Of  choleric  authority  are  dried  up 
Before  they  fall,  or,  if  seen,  never  pitied. 
What  will  become  of  a  forsaken  maid  I 
My  flattering  hopes  are  too  weak  to  encounter 
With  my  strong  enemy,  despair,  and  'tis 
In  vain  to  oppose  her. 

Cle.  Cheer  her  up  ;  she  faints,  sir. 
Paul.  This  argues   vi-eakness;  though  your  bro- 
thers were 
Cruel  beyond  expression,  and  the  judges 
That  sentenced  you,  corrupt;  you  shall  find  here 
One  of  you  own  fair  sex  to  do  you  right. 
Whose  beams  of  justice,  like  the  sun,  extend 
Their  light  and  heat  to  strangers,  and  are  not 
Municipal  or  confined. 

Athen,  Pray  you,  do  not  feed  me 
VVith  airy  hopes  ;  unless  you  can  assure  me 
The  great  Pulcheria  will  descend  to  hear^^ 
My  miserable  story,  it  were  better 
I  died  without  the  trouble. 
Paul.  She  is  bound  to  it 
By  the  surest  chain,  her  natural  inclination 
To  help  the  afflicted  ;  nor  shall  long  delays 
More  terrible  to  miserable  suitors 
Than  quick  denials,  grieve  you.  Dry  your  fair  eyes  ; 
This  room  will  instantly  be  sanctified 
With  her  bless'd  presence ;  to  her  ready  hand 
Present  your  grievances,  and  rest  assured 
You  shall  depart  contented. 
Athen.  You  breathe  in  me 
A  second  life. 
^  Infor.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  hear 
Your  servant  a  ievr  words  ? 
Paul.  Away,  you  rascal ! 
Did  I  ever  keep  such  servants? 

Infor.  If  your  honesty 
W'ouid  give  you  leave,  it  would  be  for  your  profit. 
Paul.  To  make  use  of  an  informer !  tell  me,  in 
what 
Can  you  advantage  me  ? 

ignorantly  corrupted  this  into  synonymous ;    but  synonyma 
\\as  the  word  in  use  in  Massinger's  time. 
Thus  Jonson : 

"  Where  lately  harbour'd  many  a  famous  whore, 
A  purging  bill,  now  tix'd  upon  the  door. 
Tells  you  it  is  a  hot-house :  so  it  may, 
And  still  be  a  whore-hoasc  ; — they're  synor.yma." 

Epig.  vii. 
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I'tfor.  In  the  first  tender 
Of  a  fresh  suit  never  beicg'd  yet. 

Paul.   What's  your  suit,  sir] 

Ir^.for   'Tis  feasible  ; — here  are  three  arrant  knaves 
Discovered  by  rny  art. 

Paul.  And  thou  the  archknave  : 
The  great  devour  the  less. 

Infor.  And  with  good  reason; 
I  must  eat  one  a  month,  I  cannot  live  else. 

Paul,  A  notable  cannibal !  but  should  I  hear  thee, 
In  what  do  your  knaves  concern  mel 

Infor.  In  the  begging- 
Of  their  estates. 

Paul.  Before  they  are  condemn'd  ? 

Infor,  Yes,   or    arraing'd  ;    your    lordship  may 
speak  too  late  else*, 
l^hey  are  your  own,  and  I  will  be  content 
With  the  fifth  part  of  a  share. 

Paul,  Hence,  rogue ! 

Infoi:  Such  rogues 
In  this  kind  will  be  heard  and  cherish'd  too. 
Fool  that  1  was,  to  offer  such  a  bargain 
To  a  spiced-conscience  chapman  ! — but  I  care  not ; 
What  he  disdains  to  taste,  others  will  swallow. 

Loud  music.  Enter  Theodosius,  Pulcheria,  Arca- 
dia, Flaccilla,  Patriarch,  Philanax,  Timantus, 
Chrysapius,  Gratianus,  and  Attendants. 

Cle.  They  are  returned  from  the  temple, 

Paul.  See  she  appears  ; 
What  think  you  now  ? 

Athen.  A  cunning  painter  thus, 
Her  veil  ta'en  off,  and  awful  sword  and  balance 
Laid  by,  would  picture  Justice. 

Pul.  When  you  please, 
You  may  intend  those  royal  exercises 
Suiting  vour  birth  and  greatness  :  I  will  bear 
The  burthen  of  your  cares,  and,  having  purged 
The  bodv  of  your  empire  of  ill  humours, 
U[»on  my  knees  surrender  it. 

C/)rt/.  Will  you  ever 
Be  awed  thus  like  a  boy? 

Grat.  And  kiss  the  rod 
Of  a  proud  mistress  ? 

Tim.  Be  what  you  were  born,  sir. 

Phil.  Obedience  and  majesty  never  lodged 
In  the  same  inn. 

Theod.  No  more;  he  never  learn'd 
\"te  right  way  to  command,  that  stopp'd  his  ears 
l-  .vise  directions. 

Pul.  Read  o'er  the  papers 
I  left  upon  my  cabinet,  two  hours  hence 
I  will  examine  you. 

Flac.   We  s[)end  our  time  well  1 
Nothing  but  praying  and  poring  on  a  book. 
It  iil  agrees  with  my  constitution,  sister, 

Arcad.  Would   I  had  been  born  some  masking- 
lady's  woman. 
Only  to  see  strange  sights,  rather  than  live  thus  ! 


•  Yes,  or  arraiyn'd  ;  your  lordship  may  tpeak  too  late 
else.']  Tliis  is  h  sevtTf  sarcasm  on  the  avidity  of  the  courti- 
ers in  Massinjjer's  time;  iiiifoi Innately  loo,  it  is  just.  The 
estates  of  many  condemned  ptrsons  were  begtjed  with  scan- 
dalous precipitation  by  the  favourites  of  tiie  <lay,  and,  what 
80  worse,  were  jusily  suspected,  in  nwre  than  one  instance 
it  hnve  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  crime  for  which 
the  possessors  sultered  : 

"  Sir,  you  are  rich  ;  besides,  yon  kuow  what  you 
Have  got  by  your  ward's  death:  I  fear  you  will 
Be  begy'd  at  court,"  The  Wits. 


Fhc,  We  are  gone,  forsooth  ;  there  is  no  remedy, 
sister.  [Exeunt  Arcadia  and  Fiaccilla. 

Grat.  W^hat  hath  his  eye  found  out? 

Tim.  'Tis  fix'd  upon 
That  stranger  lady. 

Chry.  I  am  glad  yet,  that 
He  dares  look  on  a  woman. 

[All  this  time  the  Informer  is  kneeling  to  Pul- 
cheria, and  delivering  papers. 
Theo.  Philanax, 
What  is  that  comely  stranger? 
Phil,  A  petitioner. 

Chry.  Will  you  hear  her  case,  and  dispatch  her  in 
your  chamber  ? 
I'll  undertake  to  bring  her. 

Theo.  Bring  me  to 
Some  place  where  I  may  look  on  her  demeanour : 
'Tis  a  lovely  creature  ! 

Chry,  There's  some  hope  in  this  yet. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt  Theodosius,  Patriarch, 
PhilanaXf  Timantus,  Chrysapius,  and  Gra» 
tianus. 

Pul.  No  :  you  have  done  your  parts. 

Paul,  Now  opportunity  courts  you. 
Prefer  your  suit. 

Athen.  As  low  as  misery 
Can  fall,  for  proof  of  my  humility, 
A  poor  distressed  virgin  bows  her  head. 
And  lays  hold  on  your  goodness,  the  last  altar 
Calamity  can  fly  to  for  protection. 
Great  minds  erect  their  never-falling  trophies* 
On  the  firm  base  of  mercy ;  but  to  triumph 
Over  a  suppliant,  by  proud  fortune  captived. 
Argues  a  bastard  conquest : — 'tis  to  you 
1  speak,  to  you,  the  fair  and  just  Pulcheria, 
The  wonder  of  the  age,  your  sex's  honour  ; 
And  as  such,  deign  to  hear  me.     As  you  have 
A  soul  moulded  from  heaven,  and  do  desire 
To  have  it  made  a  star  there,  make  the  means 
Of  your  ascent  to  that  celestial  height 
Virtue,  wing'd  with  brave  action  :  they  draw  near 
The  nature  and  the  essence  of  the  gods. 
Who  imitate  their  goodness. 

Pul.  If  you  were 
A  subject  of  the  empire,  which  your  habit 
In  every  part  denies 

Athen.  O,  fly  not  to 
Such  an  evasion  !  whate'er  I  am, 
Being  a  woman,  in  humanity 

You  are  bound  to  right  me.     Though  the  difference 
Of  my  religion  may  seem  to  exclude  me         [fined  ; 
From   your   defence,  which  you  would  have  con- 
The  moral  virtue,  which  is  general. 
Must  know  no  limits.     By  these  blessed  feet, 
That  pace  the  paths  of  equity,  and  tread  boldly 
On  the  stiff  neck  of  tyrannous  oppression. 
By  these  tears  by  which  I  bathe  them,  I  conjure  you 
With  pity  to  took  on  me  ! 

Pul,  Pray  you,  rise  : 
And,  as  you  rise,  receive  this  comfort  from  me. 
Beauty,  set  off  with  such  sweet  language,  never 
Can  want  an  advocate,  and  you  must  bring 
More  than  a  guilty  cause  if  you  prevail  not. 
Some  business  long  since  thought  upon  dispatch 'd. 


•  Great  minds  erect  their  never- falling  trophies]  Ne- 
ver-faUing  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  and  should 
not  be  changed.  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  exhibit  never- 
Jailing. 
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You  sliall  have  hearingf,  and,  as  far  as  justice 
Will  warrant  me,  my  best  aids. 

A  then.  I  do  desire 
No  stronger  guard  ;  my  equity  needs  no  favour. 

[  Walks  aside. 
Pill.   Are  these  the  men  ? 
Proj.  We  were,  an't  like  your  highness. 
The  men,  the  men  of  eminence,  the  mark, 
And  mav  continue  so,  if  it  please  your  grace. 
Mast.  This  speech  was  well  projected. 
Pul.  Does  your  conscience, 
I  will  begin  with  you,  wliisper  unto  you 
What  here  you  stand  accused  of?     Are  ^ou  named 
The  President  of  Projectors  1 

In/or.  Justify  it,  man, 
And  tell  her  in  what  thou'rt  useful. 

Proj.  That  is  apparent ; 
And  if  you  please,  ask  some  about  the  court, 
And  tliey  will  tell  you,  to  my  rare  inventions 
They  owe  their  bravery,  perhaps  means  to  purchase. 
And  cannot  live  without  me.     I,  alas! 
Lend  out  my  labouring  brains  to  use,  and  sometimes 
For  a  drachma  in  the  pound, — the  more  the  pity. 
I  am  all  patience,  and  endure  the  curses 
Of  manv,  for  the  profit  of  one  patron. 

Pul.  I  do  conceive  the  rest.  What  is  the  second? 
hifor.  The  IMinion  of  the  Suburbs. 
Pul.   What  liatli  he 
To  do  in  Constantinople  ? 

Mill.  I  steal  in  now  and  then. 
As  I  am  thought  useful  ;  marry,  there  I  am  call'd 
The  Squire  of  Dames,  or  Servant  of  the  Sex, 
And  by  the  allowance  of  some  sportful  ladies, 
Honour'd  with  that  title. 

Pul.  Spare  your  character,  [peer. 

You  are  here  decipher'd  :  stand  by  with  your  com- 
What  is  the  third  ?  a  creature  I  ne'er  heard  of: 
The  IMaster  of  tlie  jManners  and  the  Habit ! 
You  have  a  double  office. 

Mast.  In  my  actions 
I  make  both  good;  for  by  my  theorems, 
Which  your  polite  and  terser  gallants  practise, 
I  re-refine  the  court*,  and  civilize 
Their  barbarous  natures.     I  have  in  a  table. 
With  curious  punctuality,  set  down, 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  how  low  a  new-stamp'd  courtier 
Way  vailt  to  a  country  gentleman,  and  by 
Gradation,  to  liis  merchant,  mercer,  draper, 
His  linen-man,  and  tailor. 

Pul.  Pray  you,  discover 
This  hidden  mystery. 

Mast.  If  the  foresaid  courtier 
(As  it  may  chance  sometimes)  find  not  his  name 
W'rit  in  the  citizens'  books,  with  a  state  hum 
He  may  salute  them  after  three  days'  waiting  ; 
But,  if  he  owe  them  money,  that  he  may 
Preserve  his  credit,  let  him  in  policy  never 
Appoint  a  day  of  payment,  so  they  may  hope  still: 
But,  if  he  be  to  take  up  more,  his  page 
]\Iay  attend  them  at  the  gate,  and  usher  them 
Into  his  cellar,  and  when  they  are  warm 'd  with  wine, 
Conduct  them  to  his  bedchamber  ;  and  though  then 
He  be  under  his  barber's  hands,  as  soon  as  seen, 
He  must  start  up  to  embrace  them,  vail  thus  low  ; 

•^re-refine  the  court,]  So  the  old  copy:  the  modern  edi- 
tors vead,  /  refine  the  court,  v/hicli  destroys  at  once  the  hu- 
mour and  the  metre. 

+ how  low  a  new-stamp'd  courtier 

May  vail  to  a  country  yentlemau,]  i.  e.  bow;  the  word 
occurs  again,  in  the  same  sense,  a  few  lines  below. 


Nay,  though  he  call  them  cousins,  'tis  the  better, 
His  dignity  no  way  wrong'd  in't. 

Paul.  Here's  a  fine  knave  ! 

Ptil.  Does  this  rule  hold  without  exception,  sirrah, 
For  courtiers  in  general? 

Mast.  No,  dear  madam. 
For  one  of  the  last  edition  ;  and  for  him 
I  have  composed  a  dictionary,  in  which 
He  is  instructed,  how,  when,  and  to  whom, 
To  be  proud  or  humble;  at  what  times  of  the  year 
He  may  do  a  good  deed  for  itself,  and  thai  is 
Writ  in  dominical  letters  ;  all  days  else 
Are  his  own,  and  of  those  days  the  several  hours 
Mark'd  out,  and  to  what  use. 

Pul.  Show  us  your  method  ; 
I  am  strangely  taken  with  it. 

Mast.  'Twill  deserve 
A  pension,  I  hope.     First,  a  strong  cullis 
In  his  bed,  to  heighten  appetite  ;  shuttle-cock, 
To  keep  liim  in  breath  when  he  rises  :  tennis  courts 
Are  chargeable,  and  the  riding  of  great  horses  [ones 
I'oo  boisterous  for  my  young  courtier  ;     let  the  old 
I  think  not  of,  use  it :  next,  his  meditation 
How  to  court  his  mistress,  and  that  he   may  seem 

witty, 
Let  him  be  furnish 'd  with  confederate  jests 
Between  him  and  h%»  friend,  that,  on  occasion,  [garb 
They  may  vent  them  mutually  :  what  his  pace  and 
Must  be  in  thepresence  ;then  the  length  of  his  sword 
The  fashion  of  the  hilt — what  the  blade  is 
It  matters  not ;  'twere  barbarism  to  use  it, 
Unless  to  show  his  strength  upon  an  andiron  ; 
Sc,  the  sooner  broke  the  better. 

Pul.  How  I  abuse 
This  precious  time  !     Projector,  I  treat  first 
Of  you  and  your  disciples;  you  roar  out. 
All  is  the  king's,  his  will  above  his  laws  ; 
And  that  fit  tributes  are  too  gentle  yokes 
For  his  poor  subjects  :  whispering  in  his  ear, 
If  he  would  have  their  fear,  no  man  should  dare 
To  bring  a  salad  from  his  country  garden, 
Without  the  paying  gabel*  ;  kill  a  hen. 
Without  excise  :   and  that  if  he  desire 
To  have  his  children  or  his  servants  wear 
Their  heads  upon  their  shoulders,  you  affirm 
In  policy  'tis  fit  the  owner  should 
Pay  for  them  by  the  poll ;  or,  if  the  prince  want 
A  present  sum,  he  may  command  a  city- 
Impossibilities,  and  for  non-performance, 
Compel  it  to  submit  to  any  fine 
His  officers  shall  impose.     Is  this  the  way 
To  make  our  emperor  happy?  can  the  groans 
Of  his  subjects  yield  him  music  ?  must  his  thresholds 
Be  wash'd  with  widows'  and  wrong'd  orphans'  tears, 
Or  his  power  grow  contemptible? 

Prnj.  I  begin 
To  feel  myself  a  rogue  aoain. 

Pul.  But  you  are 
The  squire  of  dames,  devoted  to  the  service 
Of  gamesome  ladies,  the  hidden  mystery 
Discover'd,  their  close  bawd,  thy  slavish  breath 
Fanning  the  fire  of  lust ;  the  go-between 
This  female  and  that  wanton  sir ;  your  art 


-no  man  should  dare 


To  bring  a  salad  from  his  country  garden. 
Without  the  paying  gabel;  ^c.J  'Ihis  spirit  of  imposition 
is  well  touched  on  by  IJonne  : 

" shortly,  boys  shall  not  play 

At  span-connter»  or  blow-point>  but    hall  pay 

ToU  to  some  cou'tier."  Sat.  IV. 
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Can  blind  a  jealous  husband,  and,  disguised 

Like  a  milliner  or  shoemaker,  convey 

A  letter  in  a  pantofle  or  glove, 

Without  suspiciim,  nay,  at  his  table, 

In  a  case  of  picktooths  ;  you  instruct  them  how 

To.parley  with  their  eyes,  and  make  the  temple 

A  mart  of  looseness  : — to  discover  all 

Your  subtile  brokages,  were  to  teach  in  public 

Those  private  practices  which  are,  injustice, 

Severely  to  be  punished. 

Min.  I  am  cast : 
A  jury  of  my  patronesses  cannot  quit  me. 

Pal.   Vou  are  master  of  the  manners  and  the  habit ; 
Ratlier  the  scorn  of  such  as  would  live  men. 
And  not,  like  apes,  with  servile  imitation 
Study  prodigious  fashions.     You  keep 
Intelligence  abroad,  that  may  instruct 
Our  giddy  youth  at  liome  what  new-found  fashion 
Is  now  in  use,  swearing  he's  most  coinplete 
That   first  turns   monster.     Know,  villains,  I  can 

thrust 
This  arm  into  your  hearts,  strip  off  the  flesh 
That  covers  your  deformities,  and  show  you 
In  your  own  nakedness.     Now,  though  the  law- 
Call  not  your  follies  death,  you  are  for  ever 
Banish'd  mv  brother's  court. — Away  wirh  them; 
I  will  hear  no  reply. 

\_E.reunt  Informer,  and  Officers  with  the  Projecto'>', 
Minion  of  the  Suburbs,  and  Master  of  trie  HaOit 
and  Manners. 

Enter    above    TuEODOStus,     Phit.anax,    Timantus, 
Chuysapius,  and  Gratianus. 

Paul.  What  think  you  now  1 

Cle.  That  I  am  in  a  dream  ;  or  that  I  see 
A  second  I'idlas. 

Pul.  'J'hese  removed,  to  you 
I  clear  my  brow.   Speak  without  fear,  sweet  maid, 
Since,  with  a  mild  aspect,  and  ready  ear, 
I  sit  prepared  to  hear  yon. 

Athen.  Know,  great  princess, 
My  f;Uher,  thougi)  a  pagan,  was  admired 
For  his  deep  search  into  those  hidden  studies, 
Whose  knowledge  is  denied  to  common  men  • 
The  motion,  with  the  divers  operations 
Of  the  superior  bodies,  by  his  long 
And  careful  observation  were  made 
Familiar  to  him;  all  the  secret  virtues 
Of  plants  and  simples,  and  in  what  degree 
They  were  useful  to  mankind,  he  could  discourse 

of: 
In  a  word,  conceive  him  as  a  prophet  honour'd 
In  his  own  country.     Hut  being  born  a  man. 
It  lay  not  in  him  to  defer  the  hour 
Of  his  approachiu'j;  death,  though  long  foretold  : 
In  this  so  fatal  hour  he  call'd  before  him 
His  two  sons  and  myself,  the  dearest  pledges 
Lent  him  by  nature,  smd  with  his  right  hand 
Blessing  our  >eveial  heads,  he  thus  began 

Chry.  Mark  his  attention. 

Phil.  (Jive  me  leave  to  mark  too. 

Athen.   If  I  could  leave  mi/  understanding  to  you, 
It  were  superfuous  to  make  diiis  ou 
Of  whatsoever  else  I  can  bequeath  you; 
But,  to  avoid  contention,  I  a  lint 
An  equal  portion  oj  my  possessions 
To  you,  my  sois ;  but  unto  thee,  my  daughter. 


My  joy,  my  darling  ('pardon  me.  though  I 

Repeat  his  words),  //  my  prophetic  soul, 

Reudq  to  take  her fiifiht,  can  trulif  guess  at 

Thy  future  fate,  I  leave  the*  strange  </.s■^«ra^fe 

Of  the  greatness  t' on  art  born  to,  unto  which 

Thy  brothers  shuU  be  proud  to  pav  their  service: 

Paul.   And  all  men  else,  that  honour  beauty. 

Theo.   Umph  ! 

Athen.    Yet,  to  prepare  thee  for  that  certain  fortune, 
And  that  I  may  from  present  wants  defend  thee, 
I  leave  ten  thousand  crowns: — which  said,  being  call'd 
To  the  fellowship  of  our  deities,  he  exj^rt-d, 
And  with  l)im  all  remembrance  of  (he  charge 
Concerning  me,  Inft  by  him  to  my  brothers. 

Put.   Did  thev  detain  your  legacy  ? 

Athen    And  still  do. 
His  ashes  were  scarce  quiet  in  his  urn, 
When,  in  derision  of  my  future  greatness. 
They  thrust  me  out  of  doors,  denying  me 
One  short  night's  harbour. 

Pul.   VWep  not. 

Athen.  I  desire, 
By  your  persuasion,  or  commanding  power, 
The  restitution  of  mine  own;  or  that, 
To  keep  my  fniilty  from  temptation, 
In  your  compassion  of  me.  you  would  please, 
I,  as  a  handmnid,  may  be  entertain 'd 
To  do  the  meanest  offices  to  all  such  > 

As  are  honour'd  in  your  service. 

Pul.   Ihou  art  welcome. 
What  is  thv  name? 

Athen.  The  forlorn  Athenais. 

Pul.    The   sweetness  of  thv  innocence  strangely 
takes  me.  [Takes  her  up,  and  kisses  her* 

Forget  thy  brothers'  wrongs ;  for  I  will  be 
In  my  care  a  mother,  in  my  love  a  sister  to  thee; 
And,  were  it  y)ossible  thou  couldst  be  won 
To  be  of  our  belief 

Paul.  I\iav  it  please  your  excellence, 
That  is  an  easy  task;   I,  thouu:h  no  scholar. 
Dare  undertake  it ;  clear  truth  cannot  want 
Rhetorical  persuasions. 

PuL  '  I  is  a  work, 
I\Iy  lord,   will  well  become  you. — Break   up  the 

court : 
May  your  endeavours  prosper  ! 

Pcnl.  Come,  my  fair  one  ; 
I  hope,  my  convert. 

Athen.  Never  :  I  will  die  *» 

As  I  was  born. 

Paul.   Belter  you  ne'er  had  been.  [Exeunt. 

Phd    What   does   your   majesty  think  of?  • 

The  maid's  gone. 

Theo.  She's  wondrous   fair,   and  in  her   speech 
appear'd 
Pieces  of  scholarship. 

Chry.  Make  use  of  her  learning 
And   beauty   together ;    on    my   life   she   will   be 

proud 
To  be  so  converted. 

Theo.  From  foul  lust  heaven  guard  me  ! 

[Exeunt, 

•  /  Ifave  Mi«  strange  assurance,\  So 

the  old  copy.  Tlie  mofU'rii  t-diiors  read—  /  leave  ihrt*  strange 
aasurancf.  but  the  whole  of  tliis  btMiitifuJ  scfiic  is  vilely  dis 
giMced  by  numerous  eirurs  and  ouus&ioiis  iu  both  th«  Ust 
editions. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  L—A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter    Philanax,    Timantus,   CuRYSAPnrs,   and 
Gratianus. 

Phil.  We  only  talk,  when  we  should  do 

Tim.  I'll  spcond  you; 
Beiiiii,  and  when  you  please. 

Oral,   lie  constant  in  it. 

Chru.    Jliat  resolution  which  grows  cold  to-day, 
Will  freeze  to-morrow. 

Gvat.  'Slii;ht,  1  think  she'll  keep  him 
Her  ward  for  ever,  to  herself  engrossing 
The  flisj>osirion  of  all  the  favours 
And  bounties  of  the  empire. 

Chrij.   We,  that,  by 
The  nearness  of  our  service  to  his  person, 
8i)ould  raise  this  man,  or  pull  down  that,  without 
Her  license  hardly  dare  prefer  a  suit, 
Or  if  we  do, 'tis  cross'd, 

Phil.  \  ou  are  troubled  for 
Your  proper  ends  ;  my  aims  are  high  and  honest. 
The  wrong-  that's  done  to  majesty  I  repine  at ; 
I  love  the  eujptror,  and  'tis  my  ambition 
To  have  him  know  himself,  and  to  that  purpose 
I'Jl  run  the  hazard  of  a  check. 

Grut.  And  I 
The  loss  of  my  place. 

Tim.  I  will  not  come  behind. 
Fall  what  can  fall. 

Chrif.   Let  us  put  on  sad  aspects, 
To  draw  him  on  ;  charge  home,  we'll  fetcb  you  off. 
Or  lie  dead  by  you. 

Enter  Theodosius. 

TIteo.  How's  this?  clouds  in  the  chamber. 
And  the  air  clear  abroad  ! 

Phil.   When  you,  our  sun, 
Obscure  your  glorious  beams,  poor  we,  that  borrow 
Our  little  light  from  you,  cannot  but  sulfer 
A  g-eneral  eclipse. 

Tirn.  Great  sir,  'tis  true; 
For,  till  you  please  to  know  and  be  yourself, 
And  freely  dare  fli>pose  of  what's  your  own, 
Without  a  warrant,  we  are  falling  meteors. 
And  not  fix'd  stars. 

Chru.  The  pale-faced  moon,  that  should 
Govern  the  night,  usurps  the  rule  of  day, 
And  still  is  at  the  full  in  spite  of  nature. 
And  will  not  kn  )w  a  change. 

Theo.  Speak  vou  in  riddles? 
I  am  no  CEdipus,  but  your  emperor, 
And  as  such  would  be  instructed. 

Phil.   Vour  command 
Shall  be  ohey'd  :  till  now,  I  never  heard  you 
Speak  like  yourself;  and  may  that  Power  by  which 
Vou  are  so,  strike  me  dead,  if  what  I  shall 
Deliver  as  a  faithful  subject  to  you, 
Hath  root  or  growth  from  malice,  or  base  envy 
Of  your  sister's  greatness  !   I  could  honour  in  her 
A  povver  subordinate  to  yours ;  but  not. 
As  'lis,  predominant. 

Tim.  is  it  fit  that  she. 
In  her  birth  your  vassal,  should  command  the  knees 
Of  such  as  should  not  bow  but  to  yourself? 


Grat.  She  with  security  walks  upon  the  heads 
Of  the  nobility  ;  the  multitude. 
As  to  a  deity,  offering  sacrifice 
For  her  ^race  and  favour. 

Chry.  Her  proud  feet  even  wearied 
With  the  kisses  of  petitioners. 

Grat.  While  you. 
To  whom  alone  such  reverence  is  proper, 
Pass  unregarded  by  her. 

Tim.  You  have  not  yet 
Been  master  of  one  hour  of  your  whole  life. 

Chry.  Your  will  and  faculties  kept  in  more  awe 
Than  she  can  do  het:  own. 

Phil.  And  as  a  bondman 
(O  let  my  zeal  find  grace,  and  pardon  from  you. 
That  I  descend  so  low),  you  are  design 'd 
To  this  or  that  employment,  suiting  well 
A  private  man,  I  grant,  but  not  a  prince. 
To  be  a  perfect  horseman,  or  to  know 
The  words  of  the  chase,  or  a  fair  man  of  arms. 
Or  to  be  able  to  pierce  to  the  depth, 
Or  write  a  comment  on  the  obscurest  poets, 
I  grant  are  ornaments  ;  but  your  main  scope 
Should  be  to  govern  men,  to  guard  your  own. 
If  not  enlarge  your  empire. 

Chry.  You  are  built  up 
By  the  curious  hand  of  nature,  to  revive 
The  memory  of  Alexander,  or  by 
A  prosperous  success  in  your  brave  actions, 
'J'o  rival  (!aes>ir. 

Tim.  Rouse  yourself,  and  let  not 
Your  pleasures  be  a  copy  of  her  will. 

Phil.  Your  pupilage  is  past,  and  manly  actions 
Are  now  expected  from  you. 

Grat.  Do  not  lose 
Your  subjects'  hearts. 

Tim.  What  is't  to  have  the  means 
To  be  magnificent,  and  not  exercise 
The  boundless  virtue  ? 

Grat.  You  confine  yourself 
To  that  which  strict  philosophy  allows  of, 
As  if  you  were  a  private  man. 

Tim.  No  pomp 
Or  glorious  shows  of  royalty  rendering  it 
Both  Iqved  and  terrible. 

Grat.  'Sli-ht !  you  live,  as  it 
Begets  some  doubt,  whether  you  have,  or  not, 
The  abdities  of  a  man. 

Chry.  The  firmament 
Hath  not  more  stars  than  there  are  several  beauties 
Ambitious  at  the  height  to  impart  their  dear 
And  sweetest  favours  to  you. 

Grat.  Yet  you  have  not 
Made  choice  of  one,  of  all  the  sex,  to  serve  you, 
In  a  phy.«ical  way  of  courtship. 

Theo.   But  that  1  would  not 
Begin  the  expression  of  my  being  a  man, 
In  blood,  or  stain  the  first  white  robe  I  vvear 
Of  absolute  power,  with  a  servile  imitation 
Of  any  txrannous  habit,  my  just  anger 
Promj)ts  me  to  make  you,  in  your  sufiermgs,  feel. 
And  not  in  words  to  instruct  you,  that  the  license 
Ot  the  loose  and  saucy  language  you  now  practised 
Hath  forfeited  your  heads. 
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[Act.  II. 


Grat.  How's  this  I 
Phil.  I  know  not 
What  the  play  may  prove,  but  I  assure  you  that 
I  do  not  like  the  prologue. 

Theo.  O  the  miserable 
Condition  of  a  prince  ;  who,  though  he  vary 
More  shapes  than  Proteus,  in  his  mind  and  manners, 
He  cannot  win  an  universal  suffrage 
From  the  raanv-headed monster,  multitude! 
Like  ^Esop's  foolish  frogs,  they  trample  on  him 
As  a  senseless  block,  if  his  government  be  easy  ; 
And,  if  he  prove  a  stork,  they  croak  and  rail 
Against  him  as  a  tvrant.     I  will  put  off 
That  majesty,  of  which  you  think  I  have 
Nor  use  nor  feeling  ;  and  in  arguing  with  you, 
Convince  you  with  strong  proofs  of  common  reason. 
And    not    with    absolute    power,    against    which, 

wretches, 
Vou  are  not  to  dispute.     Darf  you,  that  are 
jMy  creatures,  by  mv  prodigal  favours  fashion'd. 
Presuming  on  the  nearness  of  vour  service, 
Set  off  with  my  familiar  acceptance, 
Condemn  my  obsequiousness  to  the  wise  directions 
Of  an  incomparable  sister,  whom  all  parts 
Of  our  world,  that  are  made  happy  in  the  knowledge 
Of  her  perfections,  with  wonder  gaze  on  ? 
And  vet  vou,  that  were  only  born  to  eat 
The  blessings  of  our  mother  earth,  that  are 
Distant  but  one  degree  from  beasts  (since  slaves 
Can  claim  no  larger  privilege),  that  know 
No  further  than  your  sensual  appetites. 
Or  wanton  lusts,  have  taught  you,  undertake 
To  give  your  sovereign  laws  to  follow  that 
Vour  ignorance  marks  out  to  him  !  [^Walhs  by, 

Grat.  How  were  we 
Abused  in  our  opinion  of  his  temper  ! 

Phil.  We  had  forgot  'tis  found  in  holy  writ. 
That  kings'  hearts  are  inscrutable. 

Tim.  1  ne'er  read  it  ^ 
Zsly  study  lies  not  that  way. 

Phil.  By  his  looks, 
The  tempest  still  mcreases. 

Theo.  Am  I  grown 
So  stupid  in  your  judgments,  that  you  dare, 
AVith  su.  h  security  offer  violence 
To  sacred  majestv?  will  you  not  know 
The  lion  is  a  lion  though  he  show  not 
His  rending  paws,  or  fill  the  affrighted  air 

With  the  thunder  of  his  roarings  ? You  bless'd 

saints, 
How  am  I  trenched  on  !     Is  that  temperance 
So  famous  in  your  cited  Alexander, 
Or  Roman  Scipio,  a  crime  in  me  ? 
Cannot  I  be  an  emperor,  unless 
Your  wives  and  daughters  bow  to  my  proud  lusts  \ 
And, 'cause  I  ravish  not  their  fairest' buildings 
And  fruitful  vineyards,  or  what  is  dearest, 
From  such  as  are  my  vassals,  must  you  conclude 
1  do  not  know  the  awful  power  and  streno-th 
Of  my  prerogative  ?     Am  I  close-handed. 
Because  I  scatter  not  among  vou  that 
I  must  not  call  mine  own  ?  know,  you  court-leeches, 
A  prince  is  never  so  magnificent* 


As  when  he's  sparing  to  enrich  a  few 

With  the  injuries  of  many.     Could  your  hopes 

So  grossly  flatter  vou,  as  to  believe 

I  was  born  and  train'd  up  as  an  emperor,  only 

In  my  indulgence  to  give  sanctuary, 

In  their  unjust  proceedings,  to  the  rapine 

And  avarice  of  my  grooms  ? 

Phil.  In  the  true  mirror 
Of  your  perfections,  at  length  we  see 
Our  own  deformities. 

Tim.  And  not  once  daring 
To  look  upon  that  majestv  we  now  slighted 


* know,  you  court-leeches, 

A  prince  is  never  so  inai;niticent 

As  vuhi'n  he's  tparlny  to  enrich,  &c.]  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  ii>e  of  this  worM,  wliich  cannot  liave  escaped  the 
reader's  notice.  In  Massinger  it  constantly  stands  for 
munijicfnt,  of  which  several  instances  have  already  oc- 
rnried  :  thus,  in  7'Ae  Duke  of  Milan  : 


Chru.  With  our  faces  thus  glued  to  the  earth,  we 
beg 

Your  gracious  pardon. 

Grat.  Offering  our  necks 
To  be  trod  on,  as  a  punishment  for  our  late 
Presumption,  and  a  willing  testimony 
Of  our  subjection. 

Theo.  Deserve  our  mercy 
In  your  better  life  hereafter  ;  you  shall  find. 
Though,  in  my  father's  life*,  I  held  it  madness 
To  usurp  his  power,  and  in  my  youth  disdain'd  not 
To  learn  from  the  instructions  of  my  sister, 
I'll  make  it  good  to  all  the  world  I  am 
An  emperor  ;  and  even  this  instant  grasp 
The  sceptre,  my  rich  stock  of  majesty 
Entire,  no  scruple  wasted. 

Phil.  If  these  tears 
I  drop  proceed  not  from  my  joy  to  hear  this. 
May  my  eyeballs  follow  them  ! 

Tim.  I  will  show  myself. 
By  your  sudden  metamorphosis,  transform'd 
From  what  I  was. 

Grat.  And  ne'er  presume  to  ask 
What  fits  not  you  to  give. 

Tfieo.  Move  in  that  sphere, 
And  mv  light  with  full  beams  shall  shine  upon  you. 
Forbear  thi.-^  slavish  courtship,  'tis  tome 
In  a  kind  idolatrous. 

Phil.  Vour  gracious  sister. 

Enter  Pulcheria,  and  Servantf. 

Put.  Has  he  converted  her  ? 
Sen.  And,  as  such,  will 
Present  her,  when  you  please. 
Ptil.  I  am  oflad  of  it. 


"  Yet,  not  to  take 
From  others  to  give  only  to  myself, 
I  will  not  hinder  your  magnificence 
To  my  commanders."     Act  III.  Sc.  I. 
Again,  in  The  Renegado  : 

"  How  like  a  royal  merchant,,  to  return 
Yon  great  magnificence."    Act.  II.  Sc.  4. 
Again,  in  The  Parliament   of  Love,  Dinaut   upon  Novall'i 
giving  him  his  purse,  exclaims, 

"  You  are  too  magnifctnt."     Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
And  in  several  other  places. 

•  Though  in  my  father's  life,  /  held  it  madness 
To  Ufurp  his  power,]  A\  e  must  not  look  for  any  very 
rigid  adherence  to  dates  in  these  historical  dramas;  a  few 
prominent  facts  were  generally  seized  on  ;  and  if  these  were 
distributed  among  the  real  actors,  it  was  all  the  poet  aimed 
at,  and  all  his  audience  expected.  At  the  death  of  Arcadins, 
Theodosius  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  and  was  more 
likely  to  have  passed  his  time  in  youthful  games  with  the 
women,  than  to  have  thought  of  dethroning  his  father.  At 
the  period  of  (his  scene,  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Pulcheria  was  two  or  three  years  older. 

t  Enter  Pllcheria,  nnd  Servant.]  To  the  speeches  of 
the  latter,  Mar.  is  prelixed  instead  of  Sere.;  and  the  going 
out  is  Exit  Mart.  There  is  no  name  of  this  kind  among 
the  dramatis  persons  :  perhaps  it  was  that  of  the  per 
former. 
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Command  my  dresser  to  adorn  her  with 
The  robes  that  1  gave  order  fur. 

Serv.  1  shall. 

Put.  And  let  those  precious  jewels  I  took  last 
Out  of  my  cabinet,  ift  be  possible, 
Give  lustre  to  her  beauties  ;  and,  that  done, 
Command  her  to  be  near  us. 

Serv.  'Tis  a  province 
I  willingly  embrace.  [Eai'i. 

Pal.  O  ray  dear  sir, 
You  have  forgot  your  morning  task, and  therefore, 
^Vith  a  mother's  love,  1  come  to  reprehend  you  ; 
But  it  shall  be  gently. 

Theo,  Twill  become  you,  though 
You  said,  with  reverend  duty.     Know  hereafter. 
If  mv  mother  lived  in  you,  howe'er  her    son, 
Like  vou  she  were  my  subject. 

Put.  How! 

Theo.  Put  off 
Amazement  ;  you  will  find  it.     Yet  111  hear  you 
At  distance,  as  a  sister,  but  no  longer 
As  a  governess,  I  assure  you. 

Gnrt.  This  is  put  home. 

Tim.  Beyond  our  hopes. 

Phil.  She  stands  as  if  his  words 
Had  ])0werful  magic  in  them. 
Thto.   Will  you  have  me 
Your  pupil  ever  I  the  down  on  my  chin 
Confirms  I  am  a  man,  a  man  of  men, 
'Ihe  emperor,  that  knows  his  strength. 

Pill.   Heaven  grant 
You  know  it  not  too  soon  !  ♦' 

Theo.  Let  it  suflice 
My  wardship's  out.     If  your  design  concerns  us 
As  aman,  and  not  aboy,  with  our  allowance 
You  may  deliver  it. 

Pul.  A  strange  alteration  ! 
But  I  will  not  contend.     Be  as  you  wish,  sir, 
Y'our  own  disposer  ;  uncompell'd  I  cancel 
y4ll  bonds  of  my  authority.  [^Kneels. 

Theo.   You  in  this 
Pay  your  due  homage,  wiiich  perform'd,  I  thus 
Embrace   you   as  a    sister ;    [^Raiics  her.J    no    way 

doubting 
Your  vigilance  for  my  safetv  as  my  honour ; 
And  what  you  now  come  to  impart,  I  rest 
Most  confident,  points  at  one  of  them. 

Pul.  At  both  ; 
And  not  alone  the  present,  but  the  future 
Tranquillity  of  your  mind  ;  since  in  the  choice 
Of  her  you  are  to  heat  with  holy  fires. 
And  make  the  consort  of  your  royal  bed. 
The  certain  means  of  glorious  succession. 
With  the  true  happiness  of  our  human  being, 
Are  wholly  comprehended. 

Theo.  How  !  a  wife  ? 
Shall  I  become  a  yotary  to  Hymen, 
Before  my  youth  hath  sacridced  to  Venus  ? 
'lis  something  with  the  soonest: — yet,  to  show. 
In  things  indifferent,  I  am  not  averse 
To  your  wise  counsels,  let  me  first  survey 
Those  beauties,  that,  in  being  a  prince,  1  know 
Are  rivals  for  me.     You  will  not  confine  me 
'J'o  your  election  ;  I  must  see,  dear  sister. 
With  mine  own  eyes. 

Pul.  'Tis  fit,  sir.     Yet  in  this. 
Y'ou  may  please  to  consider,  absolute  princes 
Have,  or  should  have,  in  policy,  less  free  will 
Than  such  as  are  iheir  vassals  :   for,  you  must, 
As  ycu  are  an  emperor  in  this  high  business 
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Weigh  with  due  providence,  with  whom  allianr>» 
May  be  most  useful  for  the  preservation 
Or  increase  of  your  empire. 

Then.   I  approve  not 
Such  compositions  for  our  moral  ends. 
In  what  is  in  itself  divine,  nay,  more, 
Decreed  in  heaven.    Yet,  if  our  neighbour  princes, 
Ambitious  of  such  nearness,  shall  present 
Their  dearest  pledges  to  me  (ever  reserving 
The  caution  of  mine  own  content),  1  will  ncf 
I    Contemn  their  courteous  offers. 

Pul.  Bring  in  the  pictures. 

[Two  pictures  brought  in, 

Theo.  INIust  I  then  judge  the  substances  by  the 
shadows  ? 
The  painters  are  most  envious,  if  they  want 
Good  colours  for  preferment  :   virtuous  ladies 
Love  this  way  to  be  flattered,  and  accuse 
The  workman  of  detraction,  if  lie  had  not 
Some  grace  they  cannot  truly  call  tiieir  owu. 
Is't  not  so,  Gratianus  ?  you  may  challenge 
Some  interest  in  the  science. 

Grat.  A  pretender 
To  the  art,  1  truly  honour  and  subscribe 
To  your  majesty's  opinion, 

Theo.  Let  me  see [Readt. 

Cleanthe,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Epire, 
JEtiitis  sucE,  the  fourteenth :  ripe  enough. 
And  forward  too,  I  assure  you.     Let  me  examine 
The  symmetries.     If  statuaries  could 
By  the  foot  of  Hercules  set  down  punctually 
His  whole  dimensions,  and  the  countenance  be 
The  index  of  the  mind,  this  may  instruct  me. 
With  the  aids  of  that  I've  read  touching  this  sub- 
ject. 
What  she  is  inward.     The  colour  of  her  hair, 
If  it  be,  as  this  does  promise,  pale  and  faint. 
And  not  a  glistering  white  :   her  brow,  so  so  ; 
The  circles  of  her  sight,  too  much  contracted  ; — 
Juno's  fair  cow-eyes  by  old  Homer  are 
Commended  to  their  merit*  :   here's  a  sharp  frost. 
In  thetipofher  nose,  which,  by  the  length,  assures  me 
Of  storms  at  midnight,  if  I  fail  to  pay  her 
'J'he  tribute  she  expects.     I  like  her  not : 
What  is  the  other  ] 

Chry.  How  hath  he  commenced 
Doctor  in  this  so  sweet  and  secret  art, 
Without  our  knowledge!? 

Tim.  Some  of  his  forward  pages 
Have  robbed  us  of  the  honour. 


*  Juno's  fair  cow-eyes  bif  old  Homer  are 

Commended  to  their  merit:]  Massinger  seems  pleased 
with  this  version  of  £ou)7rtg,  l"i>r  he  has  it  in  other  places. 
It  is  however  so  uncouth  a  translation,  that,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author's  time,  the  ladies,  I  suspect,  "  conned 
him  little  thanks  for  it."  Homer's  peace  is  easily  made  : 
wc  may  venture  to  affirm  that  in  applying  the  epithet  to  his 
goddess,  he  thought  as  little  of  likenmg  her  ejes  to  a  cow's, 
as  to  those  of  any  other  animal  :  he  niert-ly  meant  lar^e  or 
THiher  full  eyes  :  'Ofxripog  £r^£i^af^at  ^nXo/xevog  a>c 
iiTjgaj/  o<p^a\fjLoi  ry  Kpa  KaXoi  t£  fxeyaXot  Tt, 
BOQIIIN  avTijv  enaXeas.  Liban.  So  the  word 
should  be  translated,  and  so,  indeed,  it  is  translated  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

t  Cliry.  How  hath  he  commenced 
Doctor  in  this  so  sweet  and  secret  art  ; 
Without  our  knowledge/]     Tlius  Fletcher: 

"  Come,  doctor  Andiew,  without  rf/*pw^a/ion 
Thou  shalt  commence  in  the  cellar."    The  Elder  Brother. 
This  fondness   for  the   introdnction  of  college  language  ka^ 
bt-en  already  noticed. 
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Phil.  No  such  matter 
He  has  the  theory  only,  not  the  practick*. 

Theo.  [reads.]  Amasia,  sistPr  to  the  Duke  of  Athens  ; 
Her  age  eighteen,  descended  lineally 
From  Theseus,  us  by  her  pedigree 
Will  he  made  apparent.     Of  his  lusty  kindred, 
And  lose   so  much  time !  'tis  strange  !— as    I  live, 
A  philosophical  aspect ;  there  is  [she  hath 

More  wit  than  beauty  in  her  face ;  and  when 
J  court  her,  it  must  be  in  tropes,  and  figures, 
Or  she   will    cry,    Absurdf  !    she    will    have   her 

elenchs^: 
To  cut  off  any  fallacy  I  can  hope 
To  put  upon  her,  and  expect  I  should 
Ever  conclude  in  syllogisms,  and  those  true  ones 
In  parte  et  iota  ;  or  she'll  tire  me  with 
Her  tedious  elocutions  in  the  praise  of 
The  increase  of  generation,  for  which 
Alone,  the  sport,  in  her  morality, 
Is  good  and  lawful,  and  to  be  often  practised 
For  fear  of  missing.     Fie  on't !  let  the  race 
Of  Theseus  be  match'd  with  Aristotle's: 
I'll  none  of  her. 

Put.  You  are  curious  in  your  choice,  sir, 
And  hard  to  please  ;  yet,  if  that  your  consent 
May  give  authority  to  it,  I'll  present  you 
With  one  that,  if  her  birth  and  fortunes  answer 
The  rarities§  of  her  body  and  her  mind, 
Detraction  (iurst  not  tax  her. 

Theo.  Let  me  see  her. 
Though  wanting  those  additions,  which  we  can 
Supply  from  our  own  store  :  it  is  in  us 
To  make  men  rich  and  noble  ;  but  to  give 
Legitimate  shapes  and  virtues  does  belong 
To  the  great  Creator  of  them,  to  whose  bounties 
Alone  'tis  proper,  and  in  this  disdains 
An  emperor  for  his  rival. 

Pul.  1  applaud 
This  fit  acknowledgment ;  since  princes  then 
Grow  less  than  common  men,  when  they  contend 
With  him,  by  whom  they  are  so. 

Enter  Paulinus,  Cleon,  and  Athevais  richly  habited. 

Theo.  I  confess  it. 

•  He  has  the  theory  only,  not  tTie  practick.]  Mr.  M. 
Masi)n  YK^ds  practice.  All  the  copies  that  I  have  consulted, 
and  1  have  consulted  several,  concur  in  giving  practick; 
and  I  his  was  the  language  of  Msissinger's  age. 

Or  she  wi/l  cry,  Absurd  !]  Theodosius  is  here  got  into 
lii.s  h)giial  phraseology.  Absurdefacis,  or  ahsurdecoUiyis,  is 
a  term  used  in  disputation,  when  tabe  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  the  opponent's  premises.  Tlie  expression  occurs  in 
The  Elder  Brother  :    "  Do  they  (i.  e.  "academics") 

"  [)o  I  hey  know  any  thin};  but  a  tired  hackney? 

And  th'  n  tliey  cry.  Absurd!  as  the  horse  understood  them." 
This  Theobald  calls  nonsense  :  ii  is,  however,the  absurdefacis 
of  the  schools  ;  and  is  meant  to  ridicule  thai  perverse  and 
awkward  pedantry  which  applies  the  language  of  art  to  the 
trifling  ocrurrences  of  common  liie. 

.She  will  have  her  clenclis]  So  the  old  copy:  poor 
Coxeter,  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  logick,  as  well  as 
las  Greek,  not  knowing  w.'iat  to  make  of  this  word,  altered 
it  to  clenches!  the  most  unfoitunate  term  that  he  could  have 
chosen.  iMr.  M.  Mason,  very  much  to  llie  credit  of  his 
"aci-uracy,"  continued  the  blunder,  of  course;  though  how 
a  clench,  of  which  the  property  is  to  Jix  or  confirm  an  ar- 
gununt,  is  to  destroy  it,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  enquire. 
Elench  (from  iXfyi^oi)  is  a  sophistical  refutation  of  a  po- 
sition maintained  by  an  opponent. 

«  With  one  that,  if  her  birth  and  fortune  answer 

The  rarities,  &c.\  So  read  the  old  copies,  and  so  reads 
Coxeter:  for  ansxver  Mr  M.  Mason,  to  spoil  a  preily  pas- 
sage, chooses  to  print  answer' d!  but  indeed  he  has  cor- 
rupted all  tiiis  scene ;  in  the  next  speech,  for  our  omn  itore, 

'ha.s  our  store,  which  utterly  subverts  the  metre. 


Pal.  Not  to  hold  you    in  suspence,  behold  the 
virgin. 
Rich  in  her  natural  beauties,  no  way  borrowing 
The  adulterate  aids  of  art.     Peruse  her  better; 
She's  worth  your  serious  view. 

Phil.  1  am  amazed  too  : 
I  never  saw  her  equal. 

Grat.  How  his  eye 
Is  fix'd  upon  her ! 

Tim.  And,  as  she  were  a  fort 
He'd  suddenly  surprise,  he  measures  her 
From  the  bases  to  the  battlements. 

Chry.   Ha!  now  I  view  her  better, 
I  know  her ;   'tis  the  maid  that  not  long  since 
Was  a  petitioner  ;  her  bravery 
So  alters  her,  1  had  forgot  her  face 

Phil.  So  has  the  emperor. 

Paul.  She  holds  out  yet, 
And  yields  not  to  the  assault. 

Cle.  She's  strongly  guarded 
In  her  virgin  blushes. 

Paul.   \Vhen  you  know,  fair  creature, 
It  is  the  emperor  that  honours  you 
Witli  such  a  strict  survey  of  your  sweet  parts, 
In  thankfulness  you  cannot  but  return 
Due  reverence  for  the  favour. 

A  then.  I  was  lost 
In  my  astonishment  at  the  glorious  object. 
And  yet  rest  doubtful  whether  he  expects, 
Being  more  than  man,  my  adoration, 
Since  sure  there  is  divinity  about  him  : 
OrVill  rest  satisfied,  if  my  humble  knees 
In  duty  thus  bow  to  him. 

Theo.  Ha  !  it  speaks. 

Pul.  She  is  no  statue,  sir. 

TJieo.  Suppose  her  one. 
And  that  she  had  nor  organs,  voice,  nor  heat. 
Most  willingly  I  would  resign  my  empire. 
So  it  might  be  to  aftertimes  recorded 
That  I  was  her  Pygmalion  ;  though  like  him, 
I  doted  on  my  workmanship,  without  hope  too 
Of  having  Cytherea  so  propitious 
To  my  vows  or  sacrifice,  in  her  compassion 
To  give  it  life  or  motion. 

Pal.  Pray  you,  be  not  rapt  so, 
Nor  borrow  from  imaginary  fiction 
Impossible  aids:  she's  flesh  and  blood,  I  assure  you: 
And  it  you  please  to  honour  her  in  the  trial, 
And  be  your  own  security,  as  you'll  find 
I  fable  not,  she  comes  in  a  noble  way 
To  be  at  your  devotion. 

Chry.  'Tis  the  maid 
I  offer'd  to  your  highness ;  her  changed  shape 
Conceal'd  her  from  you. 

Theo.   At  the  first  I  knew  her, 
And  a  second  firebrand  Cupid  brings,  to  kindle 
My  flames  almost  put  out:   I  am  too  cold. 
And  play  with  opportunity. — .May  I  taste  then 
The    nectar  of  her  lip  ? — [A'/sses  her.] — I  do    not 

give  it 
The  praise  it  merits :  antiquity  is  too  poor 
To  help  me  with  a  simile  to  express  her : 
Let  me  drink  often  from  this  living  spring, 
To  nourish  new  invention. 

Pul.  Do  not  surfeit 
In  over-greedily  devouring  that 
Which  may  without  satiety  feast  you  often. 
From  the  moderation  in  receiving  them. 
The  choicest  viands  do  continue  pleasing 
'•o  the  most  curious  palates.     If  you  think  her 
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Worth  your  embraces,  and  the  sovereign  title 

Of  the  Grecian  impress 

Tfieo.  It!   how  inucli  you  sin. 
Only  to  doubt  it;  tlie  possession  of  her 
Makes  all  that  was  before  most  precious  to  me, 
Common  and   cheaj):    in  this  you've  shown  yourself 
A  provident  protectress.     I  already 
Grow  weary  of  the  absolute  command 
Of  my  so  numerous  subjects,  and  desire 
No  sovereignty  but  here,  and  write  down  gladly 
A  period  to  my  wishes. 

Pill.  Yer,  before 
It  be  ♦oo  late,  consider  her  condition  ; 
Her  fatlier  was  a  pagan,  she  herself 
A  new-converted  Christian. 

Jheo.  Let  me  know 
The  man  to  whose  religious  means  I  owe 
So  great  a  debt. 

Paul.  You  are  advanced  too  high,  sir, 
To  acknowledge  a  behokiingness  ;  'tis  discharged. 
And  I  beyond  my  hopes  rewarded,  if 
]\ly  service  please  your  majesty. 

Jheo.  Take  this  pledge 
Of  our  assured  love.     Are  there  none  here 
Have  suits  to  prefer  ?  on  such  a  day  as  this 

My  bounty's  without  limit.     O  my  dearest! 

I  will  not  hear  thee  speak  ;  whatever  in 
Thy  thoughts  is  apprehended,  1  grant  freely : 
Tiiou  wouldst  plead  thy  unworthiness.     By  thyself. 
The  magazine  of  felicity,  in  thy  lowness 
Our  eastern  queens,  at  their  full  height,  bow  to  thee. 
And  are.  in  their  best  trim,  thy  foils  ana  snattows ! 
Excuse  the  violence  of  my  love,  which  cannoc 
Adinit  the  least  dela3\     Command  tlie  patriarch 
VViih  speed  to  do  his  holy  ofhce  for  us. 

That,  \\  hen  we  are  made  one 

Pill.   You  must  forbear,  sir  ; 
She  is  not  yet  baptized. 
2heo.   In  the  saiue  hotit 


In  which  she  is  confirmed  in  our  faith. 
We  mutually  will  give  away  each  other, 
And  both  be  gainers  ;  we'll  hear  no  reply 
That  may  divert  us.     On. 

Put.  You  may  hereafter 
Please  to  remember  to  whose  furtherance 
You  owe  this  height  of  happiness. 

Athen.  As  I  was 
Your  creature  when  I  first  petition'd  you, 
I  will  continue  so,  and  you  shall  find  me, 
Though  an  empress,  still  your  servant. 

[All  go  off*   but  Phildnax    Gratianus,    and 
Tirnuntiis. 

Grat.  Here's  a  marriage 
i\Tade  up  o'  the  sudden  ! 

Phil.  I  repine  not  at 
The  fair  maid's  fortune,  though  I  fear  the  princess 
Had  some  peculiar  end  in't. 

Tim.   Who's  so  simple 
Only  to  doubt  it? 

Grat.  It  is  too  apparent ; 
She  hath  preferr'd  a  creature  of  her  own, 
By  whose  means  she  may  still  keep  to  herself 
The  government  of  the  empire. 

Tim.  Whereas,  if 
The  emperor  had  espoused  some  neighbour  queen, 
Piilcheria,  with  all  her  wisdom,  could  not 
Keep  her  pre-eminence. 

Phil.  Be  it  as  it  will, 
'Tis  not  now  to  be  alter'd.     Heaven,  I  say. 
Turn  all  to  the  best ! 

Grat.  Are  we  come  to  praying  again  ? 

Phil.  Leave  thy  profaneness. 

Gr<it.  W('uld  it  would  leave  mef  ! 
I  am  sure  I  thrive  not  by  it. 

Tim.  Come  to  the  temple. 

Grat.  Even  where  you  will — I  know  not  what  to 
think  on't.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  T.— ^  Poom  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Pauijnus  and  Philanax. 

Piiul.    Nor   this,    nor   the   age   before  us,   ever 
look'd  on 
The  like  solemnity. 

Phil.  A  sudden  fever 
Kept  me  at  home.     Pray  you,  my  lord,  acquaint  me 
With  the  particulars. 

Paul    You  may  presume 
No  pomp  nor  ceremony  could  be  wanting, 
Where  there  was  privilege  to  command,  and  means 
To  cherish  rare  inventions. 

Phil.  I  believe  it; 
Bur  the  sum  of  all  in  brief. 

Pant.    Pray  you,  so  take  it : 
Fair  Athenais,  not  long  since  a  suitor, 
And  almost  in  her  hopes  forsaken,  first 
Was  chrisien'd,  and  the  emperor's  mothers  name, 
Eudocia.  as  he  will'd,  imposed  upon  her; 
Pulcheria,  the  ever-matchless  princess, 
Assisted  by  her  reverend  aunt  Muria, 
Her  godmothers. 


Phil.  And  who  the  masculine  witness^? 

Paul.  At  the  new  empress'  suit,  I  had  the  honour ; 
For  whi'.  h  I  must  ever  serve  her. 

Phil.  'Twas  a  grace 
With  justice  you  may  boast  of. 


•  AH  ffo  off  but  Philanax,  &c.]  So  the  old  copies.  Coxeter, 
to  let  "  his  reading  «iid  writing  appear,"  translates  it  into 
Latin  aii>)  piints.  All ts.\t  but  Fhilanax,Sic.,  and  the  most 
correct  of  t<lit<)rs  follows  him  ! 

t  Would  it  would  leave  me  I]  So  the  old  copy:  the 
modern  editors,  %viihout  regard  to  sense  or  metre,  read. 
Would  it  leave  me 

X  I  hil.  And  who  the  mascnline  witness  ?  And  who  the 
malit  spontor/  So  the  word  is  frequently  need  by  our 
anihorand  lis  contemporaries,  in  ridicule, as  it  should  seem, 
of  the  puritans.     1  hus  Jonson  : 

"  And  that,  as  puritans  at  baptism  do. 
Thou  art  the  father  and  the  witness  too."     Ep^,  4. 
Again  : 

Quur.  His  Christian-name  is  Zeal  of-the-Iand  ? 

J.it.  Yes,  fir,  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy. 

Hin-»'.  How!  what  a  names  there! 

Lit.  O,  they  have  all  such  names,  sir:  he  was  wttneu  fM 
Will,  here,— ihey  will  n«>t  be  called  ^o^/a/A'-ra. 

Bartholomew  faxt. 
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Paul.  The  marriage  follow'd  ; 
And,  as  'tis  said,  tlie  emperor  made  bold 
To  turn  the  day  to  night ;   lor  lo  bed  tbey  went 
As  soon  as  they  had  dined,  and  there  are  wagera 
Laid  by  some  merry  lords,  he  halh  already 
Besfot  a  boy  upon  hf  r, 

PIiiL  That  is  yet 
To  be  determined  of;  but  I  am  certain 
A  prince,  so  soon  in  l)is  disposition  alter'd, 
Was  never  heard  nor  read  of. 

Paul.  But  of  late, 
Frugal  and  sparing,  now  nor  bounds  nor  limits 
To  his  magnificent  bounties.     He  affirm'd, 
Having  received  more  blessings  by  his  empress 
Than  he  could  hope,  in  thankfulness  to  heaven 
He  cannot  be  too  prodigal  to  others. 
Whatever's  ofFer'd  to  his  royal  hand. 
He  signs  without  perusing  it. 

Phil.  I  am  here 
Enjoin'd  to  free  all  such  as  lie  for  debt, 
The  creditors  to  be  paid  out  of  his  coffers. 

Paul.  And  I  all  malefactors  that  are  not 
Convicted  or  for  treason  or  foul  murder; 
Such  only  are  excepted. 

Phil.  'Tis  a  rare  clemency  ! 

Paul.  Which  we  must  not  dispute,  but  put  in 
practice.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Loud  Music.  Shouts  withiit:  Heaven  preserve  the 
Emperor!  Heaven  bless  the  Empress!  Then 
enter  in  state ,  the  Patriarch,  Chrysai'ius,  Pauii- 
Nus,  Theodosius,  Eudocia,  Pulcheria  ;  Arcadia 
atid  Flaccilla,  hearing  up  Eudocia's  train  ;  followed 
by  PiiiLANAX,  Gratianus,  «?)d  Timantus.  Several 
Suitors  present  petitions  to  the  Emperor,  which  he 
seals. 

Paul.  Sir.  by  your  own  rules  of  philosophy. 
You  know  things  violent  last  not.     Royal  bounties 
Are  great  and  gracious,  while  they  are  dispensed, 
With  moderation  ;  but,  when  their  excess 
'-  ■••iving  giant-bulks  to  others,  takes  from 
The  prince's  just  proportion,  they  lose 
The  name  of  virtues,  and,  their  natures  changed, 
Grow  the  most  dangerous  vices. 

Theo.  In  this,  sister. 
Your  wisdom  is  not  circular*;  they  that  sow- 
In  narrow  bounds,  cannot  expect  in  reason 
A  crop  beyond  their  ventures  :  what  1  do 
Disperse,  I  lend,  and  will  with  usury 
Return  unto  my  heap.     I  only  then 
Am  rich  and  happy  (though  my  coffers  sound 
With  emptiness)  when  my  glad  subjects  feel 
Their  plenty  and  felicity  is  my  gift  ; 
And  they  will  find,  when  they  with  cheerfulness 
Supply  not  my  defects,  1  being  the  stomach 
To  the  politic  body  of  the  state,  the  limbs 
Grow  suddenly,  faint  and  feeble  :  I  could  uro'e 
Proofs  of  more  fineness  in  their  shape  and  languao-e. 
But  none  of  greater  strength.  — Dissuade  me  not ; 
What  we  will,  we  will  do  ;  yet,  to  assure  you 
Your  care  does  not  offend  us,  for  an  hour 
Be  happy  in  the  converse  of  my  best 
And  dearest  comfort.     May  you  please  to  license 
My  privacy  some  few  minutes  ? 

•  Theo.  //t  this,  sister, 

Your  wisdom  is   not  circular;]      A  pcdHiitic  expression 
worthy  of  Johnson  :  Your  wisdom  is  iiot/'*(7  and  perfect. 


Eud.  License,  sir  ! 
I  have  no  will  but  is  derived  from  yours. 
And  that  still  waits  upon  you  ;  nor  can  I 
Be  left  with  such  security  with  any 
As  with  the  gracious  princess,  who  receives 
Addition,  though  she  be  all  excellence, 
In  being  styled  your  sister. 
Theo.  O  sweet  creature  ! 
Let  me  be  censured  fond,  and  too  indulgent, 
Nay,  though  they  say  uxorious,  I   care  not — 
Her  love  and  sweet  humility  exact 
A  tribute  far  above  my  power  to  pay 
Her  matchless  goodness.     Forward. 

IFlounsh,    Exeunt  all  but  Pulcheria,  Eudocia, 
Arcadia,  and  Ftaccilla.'] 
Pul.  Now  you  find 
Your  dying  father's  prophecy,  that  foretold 
Your  present  greatness,  to  the  full  accomplish'd, 
For  the  poor  aids  and  furtherance  I  lent  you 
I  willingly  forget. 

Eud.  Even  that  binds  me 
To  a  more  strict  remembrance  of  the  favour ; 
Nor  shall  you,  from  my  foul  ingratitude, 
In  any  circumstance,  ever  find  cause 
To  upbraid  me  with  your  benefit. 

Pul.  I  believe  so. 
Pray  you  give  us  leave  : — \^Arcadia  and  Flaccilla  walk 

uiide.]  — What  now  I  must  deliver 
Under  the  deepest  seal  of  secrecy, 
Though  it  be  for  your  good,  will  give  assurance 
Of  what  is  look'd  for,  if  you  not  alone 
Hear,  but  obey  my  counsels. 

Eud.  They  must  be 
Of  a  strange  nature,  if  with  zealous  speed 
I  put  theni  not  in  practice. 

Pul.  'Twere  impertinence 
To  dwell  on  circumstances,  since  the  wound 
Requires  a  sudden  cure  ;  especially 
Since  you,  that  are  the  happy  instrument 
Elected  to  it,  though  young,  in  your  judgment 
Write  far  above  your  years,  and  may  instruct 
Such  as  are  more  experienced. 

Eud.  Good  madam, 
lu  this  1  must  oppose  you  :  I  am  well 
Acquainted  with  my  weakness,  and  it  will  not 
Become  your  wisdom,  by  which  I  am  raised 
To  this  titulary  height,  that  should  correct 
The  pride  and  overweening  of  my  fortune. 
To  play  the  parasite  to  it,  in  ascribing 
That  merit  to  me,  unto  which  I  can 
Pretend  no  interest :  pray  you,  excuse 
My  bold  simplicity,  and  to  my  weight 
Design  me  where  you  please,  and  you  shall  find. 
In  my  obedience,  1  -.im  still  your  creature. 

Pul.  'Tis  nobly  answer'd,  and  I  glory  in 
The  building  I  have  raised  :   go  on,  sweet  lady, 
In.this  your  virtuous  progress :   but  to  the  point. 
You  know,  nor  do  I  envy  it,  you  have 
Acquired  that  power  which,  not  long  since  was  mine, 
In  governing  the  emperor,  and  must  use 
The  strength  you  hold  in  the  heart  of  his  affections, 
For  his  private,  as  the  public  preservation. 
To  which  there  is  no  greater  enemy 
'I'han  his  exorbitant  prodigality, 
Howe'er  his  sycophants  and  flatterers  call  it 
Royal  magnificence  ;  and  though  you*  may 


• and  thou(jh  you  may]     So  the  old  copies, 

and  rightly:  the  modern  editors  rend— and  though  he  nuxy i 
>vhich  absolutely  destroys  the  author's  meaning. 
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Urge  what's  done  for  your  honour  must  not  bo 
Curb'd  or  controU'd  by  vou,  vou  cannot  in 
Your  wi>"dom  but  conceive,  it"  that  the  torrent 
Of  his  violent  bounties  be  not  stopp'd  or  lessen'd, 
It  will  jirove  most  pernicious.     Therefore,  madam, 
Since  'tis  your  duty,  as  you  are  his  wife. 
To  give  him  saving  counsels,  and  in  being 
Almost  his  idol,  may  command  him  to 
Take  any  sliape  you  please,  with  a  powerful  hand 
To  stop  him  in  his  precipice  to  ruin 

FauJ.  Avert  it,  heaven! 

Pul.  Heaven  is  most  gracious  to  you, 
In  choosing  you  to  be  the  instrument 
Of  such  a  pious  work.     You  see  he  signs 
What  suit  soever  is  preferr'd,  not  once 
Enquiring  what  it  is,  yielding  himself 
A  prey  to  all  ;  I  would,  therefore,  have  you,  lady, 
As  I  know  you  will,  to  advise  him,  or  command  him, 
As  he  would  reap  the  plenty  of  your  favours, 
To  use  more  moderation  in  his  bounties ; 
And  that,  before  he  gives,  he  would  consider 
The  what,  to  whom,  and  wherefore. 

Eud.  Do  you  think 
Such  arrogance,  or  usurpation  rather, 
Of  what  is  proper  and  peculiar 
To  every  private  husband,  and  much  more 
To  him,  an  emperor,  can  rank  with  the  obedience 
And  duty  of  a  wifel     Are  we  appointed 
In  our  creation  (let  me  reason  with  you) 
To  rule,  or  to  obey  ?  or,  'cause  he  loves  me 
With  a  kind  impotence,  must  I  tyrannize 
Over  his  weakness,  or  abuse  the  strength 
With  which  he  arms  me,  to  his  wrong?  or,  like 
A  prostituted  creature,  merchandize 
Our  mutual  delight  for  hire,  or  to 
Serve  mine  own  sordid  ends  ?     In  vulgar  nuptials 
Priority  is  exploded,  though  there  be 
A  difference  in  the  parties  ;  and  shall  I, 
His  vassal,  from  obscurity  raised  by  him 
To  this  so  eminent  light,  presume  t'  appoint  him 
To  do,  or  not  to  do,  this,  or  that?     When  wives 
Are  well  accommodated  by  their  husbands 
With  all  things  both  for  use  and  ornament. 
Let  them  fix  there,  and  never  dare  to  question 
Their  wills  or  actions  :  for  myself,  I  vow, 
Though  now  my  lord  would  rashly  give  away 
His  sceptre  and  imperial  diadem. 
Or  if  there  could  be  any  thing  more  precious, 
I  would  not  cross  it : — but  1  know  this  is 
But  a  trial  of  my  temper,  and  as  such 
I  do  receive  it ;  or,  if 't  be  otherwise. 
You  are  so  subtle  in  your  arguments, 
I  dare  not  stay  to  hear  them.  \^Offers  to  retire. 

Pul.  Is  it  even  so  ? 
I  have  power  o'er  these  yet,  and  command  their  stay, 
To  hearken  nearer  to  me. 

Arcad.  We  are  charged  ^fc* 

By  the  emperor,  our  brother,  to  attend 
The  empress'  service. 

Flac.  You  are  too  mortified,  sister 
(With  reverence  I  speak  it),  for  young  ladies 
To  keep  your  company.     I  am  so  tired 
With  your  tedious  exhortations,  doctrines,  uses, 
Of  your  religious  morality*. 


/  am  so  tired 


With  your  tedious  exhortations,  doctrines,  uses. 
Of  your  religious  morality,']  These  lines  stand  thus   in 
Coxeter  and  M.  Mason  : 

/  am  so  tired 


That,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  must  take  the  freedom 
To  enjoy  a  little  of  those  pretty*  pleasures 
That  1  was  born  to. 

Arcud.  When  I  come  to  your  years, 
I'll  do  as  you  do  ;  but,  till  then,  with  your  pardon, 
I'll  lose  no  more  time.      I  have  not  learn'd  to  dance 

yet. 
Nor  sing,  but  holy  hymns,  and  those  to  vile  tunes 

too ; 
Nor  to  discourse  but  of  schoolmen's  opinions. 
How  shall  I  answer  to  my  suitors,  since,  I  hope, 
Ere  long  I  shall  have  many,  without  practice 
To  write  and  speak,  something  that's  not  derived 
From  the  fathers  of  philosophy  ? 

Flue.  We  shall  shame 
Our  breeding,  sister,  if  we  should  go  on  thus. 

Arcad.  '  Tis  for  your  credit  that  we  study 
How  to  converse  with  men  ;  women  with  women 
Yields  but  a  barren  argument. 

Flac.  She  frowns 

But  you'll  protect  us,  madam? 

End.  Yes,  and  love 
Your  sweet  simplicity. 

Arcad.  All  young  girls  are  so. 
Till  they  know  the  way  of  itf. 

Flac.  But,  wlien  we  are  enter'd, 
We  shall  on  a  good  round  pace. 

End.  I'll  leave  you,  madam. 

Arcad.  And  we  our  duties  with  you. 

[Exeiait  Eudocia,  Arcadia,  and  Flaccilla, 

Pul.  On  all  hands 
Thus  slighted  !  no  way  left?     Am  I  grown  stupid 
In  my  invention  ?  can  I  make  no  use 
Of  the  Emperor's  bounties  ?      Now  'tis  thought : — 
within  there  ! 

Ejitei'  an  Attendant. 

Alt.  Madam. 

Pul.  It  shall  be  so  : — nearer  ?  your  ear. 
—  Draw  a  petition  to  this  end. 

Att.  Besides 
The  danger  to  prefer  it,  I  believe 
'Twill  ne'er  be  granted. 

Pul.  How's  this  !  are  you  grown. 
From  a  servant  my  director  ?  let  me  hear 
No  more  of  this.     Dispatch  ;  [Exit  Attendant.']     I'll 

master  him 
At  his  own  weapon. 

TVith  your  tedious  exhortations,  doctrines, 
Uses  of  your  religious  morality 
To  say  nothing  of  the  total  disregard  of  metre,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  sense  was  altogetlier  overlooked.  Uses,  wiuch  they 
connect  with  the  following  words,  is  a  distinct  expression, 
adopted,  by  our  old  dramatists,  from  the  puritans,  who  usu- 
sally  divided  their  discourses  into  doctrines  and  uses ;  by 
the  former  of  which  they  meant  the  explanation  of  tlicir 
subject,  and  by  the  latter,  the  practical  inferences  drawn 
[  from  it.  Thus,  in  The  Ordinary,  by  Cariwrighi:  Andrew 
bays : 

"  Here's  no  proofs. 
No  doctrines,  nor  no  uses  ;  tutor,  I 
Would  fain  learn  some  religion." 
And  in  The  Magnetic  Lady,  by  Jonson  : 
"  The  parson  has  an  edifying  stomach. 
And  a  persuading  palate,  like  his  name; 
He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in  doctrines, 
And  four  in  uses." 

*  To  enjoy  a  little  of  those  pretty  pleasures]  Pretty, 
which  completes  the  veise,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  M. 
Mason. 

♦  Arcad.  All  younq  girls  are  so. 

'Till  they  know  the  ivay  of  it.]  i.  e.  simple.  These  two 
lines,  without  which  the  next  speech  cannot  bo  understood,  are 
wholly  omitted  in  the  "  correctest  of  all  ediiious,"  apd  se 
veral  other  passages  miserably  mangled  and  corrupted,  both 
in  the  printing  and  pointing. 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 


[Act  III. 


Enter  TiiEODOsius,    Pauunus*,  Philanax,  Timan- 

TUS,  and  G  RATI  AN  us. 

Theo.  Let  me  understand  it. 
If  yet  there  be  aught  wanting  that  may  perfect 
A  generul  happiness. 

Haul.  The  people's  joys 
In  seas  of  acclamations  iiow  in, 
To  wait  on  yours. 

Phil.  Their  love  with  bounty  le-^^ied, ' 
Is  a  sure  ouard  :  obedience  forcea  trom  fear, 
Paper  fortification,  which,  in  danger, 
Will  yield  to  the  impression  of  a  i"eed, 
Orof  itself  fall  off. 

Thei).  True,  Pliiianax  ; 
And  by  that  certain  compass  we  resolve 
To  steer  our  bark  of  government. 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  the  petition. 

Put.  'Tis  well. 

Theo.  My  dearest  and  mv  all-deserving-  sister 
As  a  petitioner  icneel !     It  must  not  be. 
Pray  you,  rise  ;  although  your  suit  were  half  my 

empire, 
*Tis  freely  granted. 

Pul.  Your  alacrity 
To  give  hath  made  a  beggar ;  yet,  before 
My  suit  is  by  your  sacred  hand  and  seal 
Confirm'd,  'tis  necessary  you  peruse 
The  sum  of  my  request. 

Theo.   We  will  not  wrong 
Your  judgment  in  conceiving  what  'tis  fit 
For  you  to  ask,  and  us  to  grant,  so  much, 
As  to  proceed  with  caution  ;  give  me  my  signet : 
With  confidence  1  sign  it,  and  here  vow 
By  my  father's  soul,  butt  with  your  free  consent. 
It  is  irrevocable. 

Tim.  What  if  she  now, 
Calling  to  memory  how  often  we 
Have  cross'd  her  government,  in  revenge  hath  made 
Petition  for  our  heads? 

Grat.  They  must  even  off  then  ; 
No  ransome  can  redeem  us. 

Theo.  Let  those  jewels 
So  highly  rated  by  the  i'ersian  merchants, 
Be  bought,  and,  as  a  sacrifice  from  us. 
Presented  to  Eudocia,  she  being  only 
Wonhy  to  wear  them.     I  am  angry  with 
The  unresistible  necessity 
Of  my  occasions  and  important  cares. 
That  so  long  keep  me  from  her. 

[_Exeunt  Theodosius,  Paulinus,  Philanax, 
Timantus,  and  Gratianus. 

Pul.  Go  to  the  empress, 
And  tell  her,  on  the  sudden  I  am  sick. 
And  do  desire  the  comfort  of  a  visit, 
■If  she  please  to  vouchsafe  it.     From  me  use 
Your   humblest  language— [Eiii  AtLvidant.]    but, 

when  once  I  have  her 
In  my  possession,  I  will  rise  and  speak 
In  a  liigher  strain  :  say  it  raise  storms,  no  matter ; 
Fools  judge  by  the  event,  my  ends  are  honest. 

Exit. 

*  Enter  Theodosius.  Paulinus,  «.c.]  All  tlie  copies  read. 
Enter  Theodosius,  Favorinus,  &c. ;  but  as  iliis  Favorinus 
appears  not  in  the  list  of  dramatis  pcisomo,  nor  in  any 
other  part  of  the  play,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
misprint  for  Paulinus,  and  have  regulated  the  entrance  ac- 
cordingly. 

t  hnt  with  your  free  content. 

It  is  irrevocable.^  i.  e.  except,  unless  witli  your  free  con- 
kent,  &c. 


SCENE  ill. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Theodosius,  Timamtus,  and  Philanax. 

Theo.   What  is  become  of  her?     Can   she,   that 
canie?? 
Such  glorious  excellence  of  light  about  her. 
Be  any  where  conceal'd  ? 

Phil.   We  have  sought  her  lodgings, 
And  ail  we  can  learn  from  the  servants,  is, 
She,  by  your  majesty's  sisters  waited  on, 
The  attendance  of  her  other  officers. 
By  her  express  command,  denied 

Theo.  Forbear 
Impertinent    circumstances, — whither    went     she? 
.speak. 

Phil.  As  they  guess,  to  the  laurel  grove. 

Tiieo.   So  slightly  guarded  ! 
What  an  earthquake  I  feel  in  me  !  and,  but  that 
Religion  assures  the  contrary, 
The  poets'  dreams  of  lustful  fauns  and  satyrs 
Would  make  me  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Enter  Paulinus*. 

Paul.  I  have  found  her, 
An  it  please  your  majesty. 

Theo.  Yes,  it  doth  please  me ; 
But  why  return'd  without  her? 

Paul.  As  she  made 
Her  speediest  approaches  to  your  presence, 
A  servant  of  the  princess's,  Pulcheria, 
Encounter'd  her  :  what  'twas  he  whisper'd  to  her 
I  am  ignorant :  but  hearing  it,  she  started. 
And  will'd  me  to  excuse  her  absence  from  you 
The  third  part  of  an  hour. 

Theo.   In  this  she  takes 
So  much  of  my  life  from  me  ;  yet,  I'll  bear  it 
W^ith  what  patience  I  may,  since  'tis  her  pleasure. 
Go  back,  my  good  Paulinusf,  and  entreat  her 
Not  to  exceed  a  minute. 

Tim.  Here's  strange  fondness  !  \_ExeunU 


SCENE  IV.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Pulchiiria  and  Servants. 

Pul.  You  are  certain  she  will  come  1 

1  Serv.  She  is  already 
Enter'd  your  outward  lodgings. 

Pul.  No  train  with  her? 

1  Serv.  Your  excellence'  sisters  only. 

Pul.  'lis  the  better. 
See  the  doors  strongly  guarded,  and  deny 
Access  to  all,  but  with  our  special  license  ; 
W^hy  dost  tliou  stay  ?  show  your  obedience. 
Your  wisdom  now  is  useless.  [Exeunt  Servants, 

■>■  EntfT  Eudocia,  Ahcadia,  and  Flaccilla. 

Flue.  She  is  sick,  sure. 
Or,  in  fit  reverence  to  your  majesty. 
She  had  waited  you  at  the  door. 


*  Enter  Paulinus]  So  the  old  copies.  The  modern  editors 
(it  is  impossible  to  say  why)  read,  enter  Favorinus,  though 
the  servant,  a  little  below,  says, 

"The  prince  Paulimis,  madam. 
Sent  from  the  emperor,"  <S:c. 

iGo  back,  ii)y  good  Paulinus,  |  Coxetcrand  M.Mason,  in 
consequence,  of  their  absurd  depaiture  from  the  old  copies 
and  substitution  of  one  name  for  another,  are  oblisiod  to 
omit  i/ood,  and  read,  Go  back,  my  Favorinus  1  Fudet, 
pudet. 


Scene  IV. 


THE  KMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 
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Arcad.  'Twould  hardly  be     [Fulcherla  walking  by. 
Excused,  in  civil  niaruiers,  to  lier  eqiiid  : 
But  with  more  difficulty  to  you,  that  are 
So  far  above  her. 

E»k/.   Not  in  her  opinion  ; 
She  liath  been  too  long-  accustom'd  to  command, 
To  acknowledge  a  sujierior. 

Arcad.    There  she  walks. 

Floe.  If  shu  be  not  sick  of  the  suUens,  I  see  not 
The  least  infirmity  in  her. 

Kud.    This  is  strange  ! 

Arcad.   Open  your  eves  ;  the  em[»ress. 

Pul.    lieiich  that  chair  : 
Now,  sitting  thus  at  distance,  J '11  vouchsafe 
To  look  upon  her. 

Avcad.  How,  sister  !  pray  you,  awake; 
Are  vou  in  your  wits? 

Fiac.  Grant,  heaven, your  too  much  learning' 
Does  n.ot  conclude  in  madness  ! 

End.  You  entreated 
A  visit  from  me. 

Pill.  True,  my  servant  used 
Such  language  ;  but  now,  as  a  mistress,  I 
Command  your  service. 

Fud.  Service  ! 

Arcad.  She's  stark  mad,  sure. 

Pnl.  You'll  find  I  can  dispose  of  what's  mine  own, 
Without  a  guardian. 

Eud.  Follow  me.— T  will  see  you 
Wlipn  your  frantic  fit  is  o'er. — 1  do  begin 
To  be  of  your  belief. 

Pill.  It  will  deceive  you. 
Thou  shalt  not  stir  from  hence  : — thus,  as  mine  own, 
I  seize  upon  thee. 

Flac,  Help,  help  I  violence 
Offer'd  to  the  empress'  person  ! 

Pnl.  'lis  in  vain  : 
She  was  an  empress  once,  but,  by  my  gift ; 
Which  being  abused,  I  recvxll  my  grant. 
You  are  read  in  story  •.  call  to  your  remembrance 
What  the  great  Hector's  mother,  Hecuba, 
Was  to  Ulvsses,  Ilium  sack'd. 

Fud.  A  slave. 

]*ul.  To  me  thou  art  so. 

E'ld.  Wonder  and  amazement 
Quite  overwhelm  me  :   how  am  I  transform'd  ? 
How  have  I  lost  my  liberty  t  \_Knocking  within. 

Pul.  I'hou  shalt  know 
Too  soon  no  doubt. 

Ejiter  a  Servant. 

WMio's  that,  that  with  such  rudeness 
Beats  at  the  door  ? 

Serv.  The  prince  Paulinus,  madam  ; 
Sent  from  the  emperor,  to  attend  upon 
The  gracious  empress. 

Arcad.   And  who  is  your  slave  now  ? 

FUic.  Sister,  repent  in  time,  and  beg  a  pardon 
or  your  presumption. 

Pul.  It  is  resolved  : 
From  me  return  this  answer  to  Paulinus, 
She  shall  not  come ;  she's  mine  ;  the  emperor  hath 
Ko  interest  in  her.  [Exit  Servant. 

Eud.  Whatsoe'er  I  am, 
YoTi  take  not  from  your  powei  o'er  me,  to  yield 
A  reason  for  this  usage. 

Pul.   Though  my  will  is 
Sufficient,  to  add  to  thy  affliction. 
Know,  wretched  thing,  'tis  not  thy  fate,  but  folly, 
Hath  made  thee  what  thou  art ;  'tis  some  delight 


To  iirge  my  merits  to  one  so  ungrateful ; 

Therefore  with  horror  hear  it.     When  thou  wert 

Thrust,  as  a  stranger,  from  thy  father's  house, 

Exposed  to  all  calamities  that  want 

Could  throw  upon  thee,  thine  own  brothers'  scorn, 

And  in  thy  hopes,  as  by  the  world,  forsaken, 

IMy  pity  the  last  altar  that  was  left  thee, 

I  heard  thy  syren  charms,  with  feeling  heard  them. 

And  my  compassion  made  mine  eyes  vie  tears 

With  thine,  dissembling  crocmlile!  and  when  (jueens 

Were  emulous  for  thy  imperial  bed, 

Tlie  garments  of  thy  sorrows  cast  aside, 

I  put  thee  in  a  shape*  as  would  have  forced 

Envy  from  Cleoi)atra,  had  she  seen  thee. 

Then,  when  I  knew  my  brother's  blood  was  warm 'd 

With  youthful  fires,  I  brouglit  thee  to  his  presence  ; 

And  how  my  deep  designs,  for  thy  good  plotted. 

Succeeded  to  my  wishes,  is  apparent, 

And  needs  no  repetition. 

Eud.   I  am  conscious 
Of  your  so  many  and  unequall'd  favours  ; 
But  find  not  how  I  may  accuse  myself 
For  any  facts  committed,  that,  with  justice, 
Can  raise  your  anger  to  this  height  against  me. 
Pul.  Pride  and   forgetfulness  would  not   let  thee 
see  that, 
Against  which  now  thou  canst  not  close  thy  eyes. 
What  injury  could  be  equal  to  thy  late 
Contempt  of  my  good  counsel?  When  I  urged 
The  emperor's  prodigal  bounties,  and  entreated 
That  you  would  use  your  power  to  give  them  limits, 
Or,  at  the  least,  a  due  consideration 
Of  such  as  sued,  and  for  what,  ere  he  sign'd  it; 
In  opposition,  you  brought  against  me 
The  obedience  of  a  wife,  that  ladies  were  not, 
Being  well  accommodated  by  their  lords, 
To  question,  but  much  less  to  cross,  their  pleasures; 
Nor  would  you,  though  the  emperor  were  resolved 
To  give  away  his  sceptre,  hinder  it. 
Since  'twas  done  for  your  honour ;  covering,  with 
False  colours  of  humility,  your  ambition. 
Eud.  And  is  this  my  offence? 
Pul.  As  wicked  counsel 
Is  still  most  hurtful  unto  those  that  give  it; 
Such  as  deny  to  follow  what  is  good, 
In  reason,  are  the  first  that  must  repent  it. 
When   I  please,  you  shall  hear  more ;  in  the  mean 

time, 
Thank  your  own  wilful  folly,  that  hath  changed  you 
From  an  empress  to  a  bondwoman. 
Tlieo.  [^ivithin']   Force  the  doors ; 
Kill  those  that  dare  resists 

Enter   Theodosius,  Paulinus,  Philanax,   Chkysa- 
pius  and  Gratianus. 

Eud.  Dear  sir,  redeem  me. 

Flac.  O  suffer  not,  for  your  own  honour's  sake, 
'i'he  empress,  you  so  late  loved,  to  be  made 
A  prisoner  in  the  court. 

Arcad.  Leap  to  his  lips, 
You'll  find  them  the  best  sanctuary. 

Flac.  And  try  then. 
What  interest  my  reverend  sister  hath 
To  force  vou  from  them. 

Theo.  What  strange  May-game's  this? 
Though  done  in  sport,  how  ill  this  levity 
Becomes  your  wisdom ! 

*  /  put  thee   in  a   shape,   &c.i  i.  e.  a  maguificent  'ircsi 
habit.    AlliidiiJir  to  her  directions  to  the  servant. 


soo 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 


[Act  IV 


Pul.  I  am  sei'ious,  sir, 
And  have  done  nothing'  but  what  you  in  honour, 
And  as  you  are  yourself  an  emperor, 
Stand  bound  to  justify. 

Theo.  Take  heed  ;  put  not  these 
Strange  trials  on  niy  patience. 

Pul.  Do  not  yO'J,  sir, 
Deny  your  own  act:   As  you  are  a  man, 
And  stand  on  your  own  bottom,  'twill  appear 
A  childish  weakness  to  make  void  a  grant 
Sign'd  by  your  sacred  hand  and  seal ,  and  strengthen'd 

^'^ith  a  religious  oath,  but  with  mv  license 
Never  to  be  lecnll'd.     For  some  few  minutes 
Let  reason  rule  your  passion,  and  in  this 

[Delivers  the  deed. 
IJe  pleased  to  read  my  interest :  you  will  find  there, 
A'hat  vou  in  me  call  violence,  is  justice, 
And  that  I  may  make  use  of  what's  mine  own, 
According  to  my  will.     'Tis  your  own  gift,  sir ; 
And  what  an  emperor  gives,  should  stand  as  firm 
As  the  celestial  poles  upon  the  shoulders 
Of  Atlas,  or  his  successor  in  that  office, 
The  great  Alcides. 

'^heo.  Miseries  of  more  weight 
Than  'jjs  feign'd  they  supported,  fall  upon  me. 
What  hath  my  rashness  done  !  In  this  transaction, 
Drawn  in  express  and  formal  terms,  I  have 
Given  and  consign'd  into  your  hands,  to  use 
And,  observe,  as  you  please  my  dear  Eudocia ! 
It  is  my  deed,  I  do  confess  it  is, 
And,  as  I  am  myself,  not  to  be  cancell'd  : 
But  yet  you  may  show  mercy — and  you  will, 
When  you  consider  that  there  is  no  beauty 
So  perfect  in  a  creature,  but  is  soil'd 
With   some  unbeseeming  blemish.     You   have   la- 

bour'd 
To  build  me  up  a  complete  prince,  'tis  granted  ; 
Yet,  as  I  am  a  man,  like  other  monarchs 
I  have  defects  and  frailties  ;  my  facility 
To  send  petitioners  with  pleased  looks  from  me, 
Is  all  I  can  be  charged  with  ;  and  it  will 
Become  your  wisdom  (since  'tis  in  your  power), 
In  charity  to  provide  I  fall*  no  further 
Or  in  my  oath,  or  honour. 

Pul.  Royal  sir. 
This  was  the  mark  I  aim'd  at,  and  I  glory 
At  the  length,  you  so  conceive  it :  'twas  a  weakness 
To  measure  by  your  own  integrity 
The  purposes  of  others.     I  have  shown  you, 
In  a  true  mirror,  what  fruit  grows  upon 


The  tree  of  hoodwink'd  bounty,  and  what  dangers 
Precipitation,  in  the  managing 
Your  great  atf«irs,  produceth 

Theo.  1  embrace  it 
As  a  grave  advertisement,  and  vow  hereafter 
Never  to  sign  petitions  at  this  rate. 

Pul.  For    mine,  see,   sir,  'tis    cancell'd,  on   my 
knees 
I  re-deliver  what  I  now  begg'd  from  you. 

[Tears  the  deei. 
She  is  my  second  gift*. 

Theo.   Which  if  I  part  from 
Till  death  divorce  us [Kisses  Eudocia 

End.  So,  sir ! 

Theo.  Nay,  sweet,  chide  not, 
I  am  punisii'd  in  thy  looks  ;  defer  the  rest, 
Till  we  are  more  private. 

Pul.  I  ask  pardon  too, 
If,  in  my  personated  passion,  I 
Appear'd  too  harsh  and  rough. 

End.  'Twas  gentle  language. 
What  I  was  then  consider'd. 

Pul.  O   dear  madam, 
It  was  decorum  in  the  scene. 

Eud.  This  trial, 
When  I  was  Athenais,  might  have  pass*d, 
But  as  I  am  the  empress 

Theo.  Nay,  no  anger, 
Since  all  good  was  intended. 

[Exeunt   Theodosius,  Eudocia,  Arcadia,  and 
Flaccilla. 

Pul.  Building  on 
That  certain  base,  I  feas"  ::tot  what  can  follow. 

[Exit. 

Paul  These  are  strange  d©v^'»s,  Philanax. 

Phil.  True   my  lord. 
May  all  turn  to  the  best ! 

Grat.  The  emperor's  looks 
Promised  a  calm. 

Chrif.  But  the  vex'd  empress'  frowns 
Presaged  a  second  storm. 

Paul.  I  am  sure  ]  feel  one 
In  my  leg  already. 

Phil.  Your  old  friend,  the  gout  ? 

Paul.  My  forced  companion,  Philanax. 

Chry.  To  your  rest.  [diet, 

Paul.  Rest,  and  forbearing  wine,  with  a  temperate 
Though  many  mountebanks  pretend  the  cure  oft, 
I  have  found  my  best  physicians. 

PhiL  Ease  to  your  lordship.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  J.~A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Eudocia  and  Chrysapius. 

Eud.  Make  me  her  property  ! 

Chry.  Your  Majesty 
Hath  just  cause  of  distaste  ;  and  your  resentment 
Of  the  affront  in  the  point  of  honour,  cannot 
But  meet  a  fair  construction. 


•  1  fall  no  further.]  Here,  as  in  several  other  places,  Mr. 
M.  Mason  substitutes /at/  for  fall,  thouijh  flie  latter  be  mani- 
festly the  belter  word,  and  what  is  ot  more  importance,  the 
tuthor's. 


Eud.  I  have  only 
The  title  of  an  empress,  but  the  power 
Is  by  her  ravish'd  from  me  :  she  surveys 
My  actions  as  a  governess,  and  calls 
My  not  observing  all  that  she  directs. 
Folly  and  disobedience. 

Chry.  Under  correction, 
With  grief  I've  long  observed  it ;  and,  if  you 
Stand  pleased  to  sign  ray  warrant,  I'll  deliver, 

*  She  is  my  second  ffift]  i.  e.  (though  the  mode  of  cxpre? 
sion  is  rather  incorrect,)  she  is  now  given  to  jou  by  njc 
second  time. 


Scene  II.] 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 


.V)i 


In  my  unfeig^n'd  zeal  and  desire  to  serve  you 
(Howe'er  I  run  the  hazard  of  my  !iead  for't, 
Should  it  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  princess), 
^'ot  alone  ihe  reasons  why  things  are  thus  carried, 
Hut  give  into  your  hands  the  power  to  clip 
The  wing's  of  her  command. 

End.  ^'our  service  this  way 
Cannot  offend  me. 

Cry.  Be  you  pleased  to  know  then, 
But  still  wit!]  pardon,  if  I  am  too  bold. 
Your  too  much  sufferance  imps  the  broken  feathers 
Which  carry  her  to  this  proud  height,  in  which 
She  with  security  soars,  and  still  towers  o'er  you  : 
But  if  you  would  employ  the  strengths  you  hold* 
In  the  emperor's  affections,  and  remember 
The  orb  you  move  in  should  admit  no  star  else, 
You  never  would  confess,  the  man.iging 
Of  state  affairs  to  her  alone  are  proper, 
And  you  sit  by,  a  looker  on. 

End.  I  would  not, 
If  it  were  possible  I  could  attempt 
Her  diminution,  without  a  taint 
Of  foul  ingratitude  in  myself. 

Chrij.  In  this 
The  sweetness  of  ^^our  temper  does  abuse  you  ; 
And  you  call  that  a  benefit  to  yourself. 
Which  she,  for  her  own  ends,  conferr'd  upon  you. 
'Tis  yielded  she  gave  way  to  your  advancement : 
But  for  what  cause?  that  she  might  still  continue 
Her  absolute  sway  and  swing  oVr  the  whole  state  ; 
And  that  she  might  to  her  admirers  vaunt. 
The  empress  was  her  creature,,  and  the  giver 
To  be  preferr'd  before  the  gift. 

End.  It  may  be. 

Chiy.  Nay,  'tis  most  certain  ;  whereas,  would  you 
j)lease 
In  a  true  glass  to  look  upon  yourself. 
And  view,  without  detraction,  your  own  merits. 
Which  all  men  wonder  at,  you  would  find  that  fate, 
Without  a  second  cause,  appointed  you 
To  the  suj  remest  honour.     For  the  princess. 
She  hath  reign'd  long  enough,  and  het  remove 
Will  make  your  entrance  free  to  the  possession 
Of  what  you  were  born  to  ;  and,  but  once  resolve 
To  build  upon  her  ruins,  leave  the  engines 
That  must  be  used  to  undermine  her  greatness, 
To  my  provision. 

Eud.  1  lliank  your  care  ; 
But  a  design  of  such  weight  must  not  be 
Rashly  determined  of;  it  will  exact 
A  long  and  serious  consultation  from  me. 
In  the  mean  time,  Chrysapius,  rest  assured 
I  live  your  thankful  mistress.  [Exj7. 

Chr'y.  Is  this  all  ? 
AVill  tiie  physic  that  I  minister'd  work  no  further  1 
I  have  play'd  the  fool ;  and,  leaving  a  calm  port, 
Embark'd  myself  on  a  rough  sea  of  danger. 
In  her  silence  lies  my  safety,  which  how  can  I 
Hope  from  a  woman  ?  but  the  die  is  thrown. 
And  1  must  stand  the  hazard.  [Eaii. 


SCENE  11.—^  Space  before  the  Palace. 

E-nter  Theodosius,    Philanax,  Timantus,  Gratia- 
Ni  s,  and  Huntsmen. 

Theo.  Is  Paulinus 
So  tortured  with  his  gout? 

•  But  if  you  would  employ  the  strengtljs  you  hold,  &c.] 
For  strengths  Coxeier  and  Mr.  M.  Mason   as  I  have  already 


Phil.  IMost  miserably. 
And  it  adds  much  to  his  affliction,  that 
The  pain  denies  him  power  to  wait  upon 
Your  Majesty. 

Theo.  1  pity  him  : — he  is 
A  wondrous  honest  man,  and  what  he  suffers, 
I  know,  will  grieve  my  empress. 

Tim.  He,  indeed,  is 
Much  bound  to  her  gracious  favour. 

Theo.  He  deserves  it ; 
She  cannot  find  a  subject  upon  whom 
She  better  may  confer  it.     Is  the  stag 
Safe  lodged  ? 

Grat.  Yes,  sir,    and  the  iiounds    and  huntsmen 
ready. 

Phil,  He  will  make  you  royal  sport.     He  is  a  deer 
Often*  at  the  least. 

Enter  a  Countryman  with  an  apple. 

Grat.  Whitlier  will  this  clown? 

Tim.    Stand  back. 

Coiintr.  I  would  zee  the  emperor;  why  should 
you  courtiers 
Scorn  a  poor  countryman?   we  zweat  at  the  plough 
To  vill  your  mouihs,  you  and  your  curs  might  starve 

else  : 
We  prune  the  orchards,  and  you  cranch  the  fruit , 
Yet  still  y'  are  snarling  at  us. 

l^heo.   What's  the  matter? 

Cuuntr.  1  would  look  on  thy  sweet  face. 

Tim.   Unmannerly  swain  ! 

Countr.  Zwain !  though  I  am  a  zwain,  I  have  a 
heart  yet, 
As  ready  to  do  service  for  my  leegef, 
As  any  princox  peacock  of  you  all. 
Z  jokers  I  had  1  one  of  you  zingle,  with  this  twig 
I  would  so  veeze  you. 

Tim.  Will  your  majesty 
Hear  this  rude  language? 

Thpo.  Yes,  and  hold  it  as 
An  ornament,  not  a  blemish.     O,  Timantus, 
Since  that  dread  Power  by  whom  we  are,  disdains 

not 
With  an  open  ear  to  hear  petitions  from  us  ; 
Easy  access  in  us,  his  deputies, 
To  the  meanest  of  our  subjects,  is  a  debt 
Which  we  stand  bound  to  pay. 

Countr.   By  my  granam's  ghost 
'Tis  a  holesome  zaying  I  our  vicar  could  not  mend  it 
In  the  pulpit  on  a  Zunday. 

Theo.  What's  thy  suit,  friend  ? 

Cou7itr.  Zute !    1  would   laugh   at  that.     Let  the 
court  beg  from  thee. 
What  the  poor  country  gives  :  I  bring  a  present 
To  thy  good  grace,  which  I  can  call  mine  own. 


observed,  constantly  read  atrenyth ;  which  bears  a  very 
ditterent  meaning.  Strengths  are  strong  holds,  tortresses, 
commanding  positions,  &c. 

*  ■ He  is  a  deer 

Often,}  That  is,  a  deer  that  has  ten  branches  to  his  horns, 

which  they  have  at  three  years  old.     M.  M-tsoN. 

♦  As  ready  to  do  service  for  my  leege,J  This  last  word 
Coxeter  blundered  into  ley;  Mr.  M.  Mason  copies  him,  but 
shrewdly  observes—"  liege  is  the  word  intended  by  the 
speaker,  but  I  suppose  it  is  misspelt  on  purpose!"  I  sup- 
pose, in  my  turn,  that  this  gentleman  is  a  singular  instance 
of  criticizing  a  writer  without  looking  at  him  !  of  editing  an 
author  without  consulting  the  original  in  a  single  instance  ! 
All  the  copies  read  as  I  have  given  it.  In  the  next  line, 
both  he  and  Coxeter  absurdly  separate  princox  (or,  as  they 
choose  to  write  it,  princock^  from  peacock,  to  which  it  it 

\  the  adjective. 


soi 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 


[Act  IV. 


And  look  not,  like  these  gay  volk,  for  a  return 
Of  what  they  venture.     Have  I  giv'n't  you?  ha! 

Clirj^.  A  perilous  knave. 

Countr.  Zee  here  a  dainty  apple. 

[^Presents  the  apple. 
Of  mine  own  graffing  ;  zweet  and  zound,  1  assure 
thee. 

Then.  It  is  the  fairest  fruit  I  ever  saw. 
Those  golden  apples  in  the  Hesperian  orchards. 
So  strangely  guarded*  by  thv^  watchful  dragon, 
As  they  required  great  Hercules  to  get  them; 
Or  those  with  which  Hippomenes  deceived 
Swift-footed  Atalanta,  wlien  I  look 
On  this,  deserve  no  wonder.     You  behold 
'J'he  poor  man  and  his  present  with  contempt ; 
I  to  their  value  prizo*  both :  he  that  could 
So  aid  weak  nature  by  his  care  and  labour, 
As  to  compel  a  crab-tree  stock  to  bear 
A  precious  fruit  of  this  large  size  and  beauty, 
Would  by  his  industry  change  a  petty  village 
Into  a  populous  city,  and  from  that 
Erect  a  flourishing  kingdom.     Give  the  fellow. 
For  an  encouragement  to  his  future  labours, 
Ten  Attic  talents. 

Countr.  I  will  weary  heaven 
With  my  prayers  for  your  majesty.  [Extf. 

Then.  Philanax, 
From  me  present  this  rarity  to  the  rarest 
And  best  of  women  :   when  I  think  upon 
The  boundless  happiness  that  from  her  flows  to  me. 
In  my  imagination  1  am  rapt 
Beyond  myself:  but  I  forget  our  hunting. 
To  the  forest,  for  the  exercise  of  my  body  ; 
But  for  my  mind,  'tis  wholly  taken  up 
In  the  contemplation  of  her  matchless  virtues. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Eudocia,   Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Flaccilla. 

Eud.  You  shall  know  there's  a  difference  between 
us. 

Pul,  There  was,   I  am  certain,  not  long  since, 
when  you 
Kneel'd  a  petitioner  to  me  :  then  you  were  happy 
To  be  near  my  feet;  and  do  you  hold  it,  now, 
As  a  disparagement,  that  I  side  you,  lady] 

End.  Since  you  respect  me  only  as  I  was, 
What  I  am  shall  be  remember'd. 

Put.  Does  the  means 
I  practised,  to  ^ive  good  and  saving  counsels 
I'o  the  emperor,  and  your  new-stamped  majesty, 
Stdl  stick  in  your  stomach  ? 

Eud.  'lis  not  yet  digested, 
In  troth  it  is  not.     Why,  good  governess, 
'I'hougn  you  are  held  for  a  grand  madam,  and  your- 
self 
The  first  that  overprize  it,  I  ne'er  took 
Your  words  for  Delphian  oracles,  nor  your  actions 
For  such  wonders  as  you  make  them  : — there  is  one. 
When  she  shall  see  her  time,  as  fit  and  able 
To  be  made  partner  of  the  emperor's  cares, 
As  your  wise  self,  and  may  with  justice  challeno-e 


•  iSo  strangely  guarded,  &c.]  Though  strangely  be  some- 
times used  by  our  old  \\ iters  iti  the  same  sense  here  required, 
yet  I  think  wc  initjht  venture  to  read,  So  strongly  guarded. 
-~l  have,  however,  made  no  change. 


A  nearer  interest. — You  have  done  your  visit. 
So,  when  you  ])lease,  you  may  leave  me, 

Pul.  I'll  not  bandy 
Words  with  your  mightiness,  proud  one  ;  only  this, 
You  carry  too  much  sail  for  your  small  bark. 
And   that,  when  you  least  think  upon't,  may  sink 
you.  [Exit. 

Flac.  I  am  glad  she's  gone. 

Arcad.  I  fear'd  she  would  have  read 
A  tedious  lecture  to  us. 

Enter  Philanax  with  the  apple. 

Phil.  From  the  emperor, 
T/iis  rare  fruit  to  the  mrest, 

Eud.  How,  my  lord  ! 

Phil.  I  use  his  language,  madam  ;  and  that  trust, 
Which  he  imposed  on  me,  discharged.  Lis  pleasure 
Commands  my  present  service.  [En't. 

End.  Have  you  seen 
So  fair  an  apple  ? 

Flac.  Never. 

Arcud.  If  the  taste 
Answer  the  beauty. 

Eud.  Prettily  begg'd : — you  should  have  it, 
But  that  you  eat  too  much  cold  fruit,  and  that 
Changes  the  fresh  red  in  your  cheeks  to  paleness. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

I  have  other  dainties  for  you  : — You  come  from 
Paulinus  ;  how  is't  with  that  truly  noble 
And  honest  lord,  my  witness  at  the  fount. 
In  a  word,  the  man  to  whose  bless'd  charity 
I  owe  my  greatness  !   How  is't  with  him  ? 

Serv.  Sprightly 
In  his  mind  ;  but,  by  the  raging  of  his  gout. 
In  his  body  much  distemper'd  ;  that  you  pleased 
To  inquire  his  health,  took  off  much  from  his  pain, 
His  glad  looks  did  confirm  it. 

Eud.  Do  his  doctors 
Give  him  no  hope  ? 

Serv.  Little  ;  they  rather  fear, 
Hy  his  continual  burning,  that  he  stands 
In  danger  of  a  fever. 

Eud.  To  him  again, 
And  tell  him,  that  I  heartily  wish  it  lay 
In  me  to  ease  him ;  and  from  me  deliver 
This  choice  fruit  to  him  ;  you  may  say  to  that, 
1  hope  it  will  prove  physical. 

Serv.  The  good  lord 
Will  be  o'erjoy'd  with  the  favour. 

Eud.  He  deserves  more.  \^ExeunU 


SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Paulinus'  House. 

Paulinus  discovered  in  a  Chair,  attended  by  a 
Surgeon. 

Surg.  I  have  done  as  much  as  art  can  do,  to  stop 
The  violent  course  of  your  fit,  and  I  hope  you  feel  it: 
How  does  your  honour  ? 

Paul.  At  some  ease,  I  thank  you  ; 
I  would  you  could  assure  continuance  of  it. 
For  the  moiety  of  my  fortune. 

Surg.  If  1  could  cure 
The  gout,  my  lord,  without  the  philosopher's  stons 
I  should  soon  purchase,  it  being  a  disease 
In  poor  men  very  rare,  and  in  the  rich 
rhe  cure  impossible.     Your  many  bounties 
\V\d  me  pre[)are  you  for  a  certain  truth. 
And  to  flatter  you  were  dishonest. 


Scene  I  V.J 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 
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Paul.  Your  plain  dealinsf 
Deserves  a  fee*.   Would  there  were  many  more  such 
Of  your  profession  !    Happy  are  ])oor  men  ! 
If  sick  with  the  excess  of  heat  or  cold, 
Canted  by  necessitous  labour,  not  loose  surfeits, — 
'1  hey,  when  spare  diet,  or  kind  nature  fail 
To  perfect  their  recovery,  soon  arrive  at 
Their  rest  in  death  :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
The  great  and  noble  are  exposed  as  preys 
To  the  rapine  of  physicians  ;  and  they, 
In  lingering  out  what  is  remediless, 
Aim  at  their  profit,  not  the  patient's  health. 
A  thousand  trials  and  experiments 
Have  been  put  upon  me,  and  1  forced  to  pay  dear 
For  my  vexation  ;  but  I  am  resolved 
CI  thank  your  honest  freedom)  to  be  made 
A  property  no  more  for  knaves  to  work  on. 

Enter  Cleon  with  a  parchment  roll. 

What  have  you  there? 

Cle.  The  triumphs  of  an  artsman 
O'er  all  infirmities,  made  authentical 
With  the  names  of  princes,  kings,  and  emperors. 
That  were  his  patients. 
Paul.  Some  empiric. 

Cle.  It  may  be  so ;  but  he  swears,  within  three 
days 
He'll  grub  up  your  gout  by  the  roots,  and  make  you 

able 
To  march  ten  leagues  a  day  in  complete  armour. 
Paul.  Impossible. 

Cle.  Or,  if  you  like  not  him 

Surg.  Hear  him,  my  lord,  for  your  mirth ;  I  will 
take  order 
They  shall  not  wrong  you. 
Paul.   Usher  in  your  monster. 
Cle.  He  is  at  hand. — March  up :  now  speak  for 
yourself. 

Enter  Empiric. 

Emp.  I  come  not,  right  honourable,  to  your  pre- 
sence, with  any  base  and  sordid  end  of  reward  ;  the 
immortality  of  my  fame  is  the  white  I  shoot  at : 
the  charge  of  my  most  curious  and  costly  ingredients 
frayed,  amounting  to  some  seventeen  thousand 
crowns — a  trifle  in  respect  of  health — writing  your 
noble  name  in  my  catalogue,  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  amply  satisfied. 

Snrg.  I  believe  so. 

Emp.  For  your  own  sakef,  I  most  heartily  wish 

If'ould  there  were  many  more  such 


Of  your  profession  !  •  These  two  heniistichs  are  wholly 
dropt  by  Mr.  M.  Mason,  who  reads, 

Paul.  Your  plain  dealing 
Deserves  a  fee.     Happy  are  poor  men  : 
though  the  lameness  of  the  metre  might  have  excited  a  sus- 
picion of  some  detect.     This  is  the  fitlh  passage  omitted  by 
him  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  ! 

t  Em  p.  For  your  own  sake,  &c.]  This  empiric  may 
be  considered  as  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  quack,  which  for 
the  two  last  centuries,  has  poisoned  us  in  the  closet,  and  en- 
tertained us  on  the  stage:  a  proud  distinction  to  which  his 
ignorance  and  impud«'nce  fully  entitle  him  I 

I  doubt  whether  Massinger  ever  fell  intu  Moliere's  hands  ; 
there  is,  however,  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  well  observed,  so 
striking  a  resemblance  between  a  passage  in  the  Malade 
Jmaginairc  and  this  before  us,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  coincidence  accidental: 

T;)iiiette.  Je  voudrois  que  vous  eussiex  toutes  les  maladies 
que  je  viens  de  dire  ;  que  vous  fussiez  abandonne  de  tous  les 
medecins,  disespere,  d  I'agonie  pour  dous  montrer  I'excel- 
lence  de  mes  remedes,  et  I  envie  que  faurois  de  vous  rendre 
service. 

Ar<;an.  Je  vous  suis  oblige,  monsieur, des  bontes  que  vous 
avez  pcur  moi,  ike.     Acte  III.  Sc.  13. 


that  you  had  now  all  the  diseases,  niiiladics,  and 
infirmities  upon  vou,  that  were  ever  remembered  by 
old  Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  the  laier  and  more 
admired  Paracelsus. 

Paul.  For  your  good  wish,  I  thank  you  ! 
Emp.  Take  me  with  you,  I  beseech  your  good 
lordship. —  I  ur<',ed  it,  that  your  joy,  in  being  cer- 
tainly and  sudilenly  freed  from  them,  may  be  the 
greater,  and  my  not-to-be-paralleled  skill  thn  mnre 
remarkable.  The  cure  of  the  gout — a  toy,  without 
boast  be  it  said,  my  cradle-practice  :  the  cancer,  the 
fistula,  the  dropsy,  consumi)tion  of  lungs  and  kid- 
neys, hurts  in  the  brain,  heart,  or  liver,  are  things 
worthy  my  opposition  ;  but  i:i  the  recovery  of  my 
patients   I   ever    overcome   them.      Jiut    to    your 

gout 

Paul.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  that  cured,  I  shall  be  apter 
To  give  credit  to  the  rest. 
Emp.  Suppose  it  done,  sir. 
Surg.  And  the  means  you  use,  I  beseech  vou? 
Emp.  I  will  do  it  in  the  y)lainest  language,  and 
discover  mv  ingredients.      First,  niy  hnieni  leiehin- 
thina  of  Cypris*,  mv    manna,  ros  ccflo,  coagulated 
with  vetulos  nvn-iim,  vulgarly  the  yolks  of  eggs,  with 
a  little  cyath  or  quantity  of  my  potable  elixir,  with 
some  few  scruples  of  sassafras  and  guiacum,so  taken 
every  morning  and   evening,  in  the   s})ace  of  three 
days,  purgeth,  <  leanseth,  and  dissipateth  the  inward 
causes  of  the  virulent  tumour. 
Paul.   VVhv  do  you  smile? 
S,i,"g.  When  he  hath  done  T  will  resolve  you. 
Emp.  For  my  exterior  applications,  I  have  these 
balsum-unguenlulums,  extracted  from  herbs,  plants, 
roots,  seeds,  gums,  and  a  million  of  other  vegetables, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  UUssipona,  or  serpenlaria, 
Sophia,  or   herhn    consolidarifm,    partheuium.  or  com- 
mauilla  Romana,  juumia  trujumarina,  mixed  with  my 
plumbum  philflsophnrum,  and   mater  metulioi'um,  cum 
ossa  paialeli,  eat  umversaL:  medicamentum  in  podagra. 
Cle.   A  conjuring  balsamum  ! 
Emp.  This  applied  warm  upon  the  pai-ned  place, 
with  a  feather  of  struthio-cameli,  or  a  bird  of  para- 
dise, which  is  every  where  to  be  had,  shall  expulse 
this  lartarous,  viscous,  anatheos,  and  malignant  dolor 
Surg.  An  excellent  receipt !  but  does  your  lord- 
ship 
Know  what  'tis  good  for? 
Paul.  I  would  be  instructed. 
Surg.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  or,  if  you  will  hear  it 
In  a  plainer  phrase,  the  pox. 

Emp.  If  it  cure  his  lordship 
Of  that  by  the  way,  1  hope,  sir,  'tis  the  better. 
My  medicine  serves  for  all  thhigs,  and  the  pox,  sir. 
Though  falsely  named  the  sciatica,  or  gout, 
Is  the  more  catholic  sickness. 

Paul.  Hence  with  the  rascal ! 
Yet  hurt  him  not,  he  makes  me  smile,  and  that 
Frees  him  from  punishment.        {^They  thrust  him  off, 

Surg.  Such  slaves  as  this 
Render  our  art  contemptible. 

Enter  Servant  with  the  apple. 
Serv.  My  good  lord. 
i'aul.  So  soon  return'd  ! 
Serv.  And  with  this  present  from 

•  First,  my  boteni  terebinthina  of  Cypris,  &c.]  As  I 
know  not  what  degree  of  learning  the  author  meant  to  give 
this  impostor,  I  have  left  his  jargon  as  I  found  it,  content 
ing  myself  with  correcting  the  verbal  oversights  of  the  for 
mer  editor. 
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Your  great  and  gracious  mistress,  with  her  wishes 
It  may  prove  physical  to  you. 

Paul.  In  my  heart 
I  kneel,  and  thank  her  bounty.     Dear  friend  Cleon, 
Give  him  the  cuphoatd  of  plate  in  the  next  room. 
For  a  reward. — [Exeunt  Cleon  and  Servant.']-- Most 

glorious  fruit  !  but  made 
Move  precious  by  her  grace  and  love  that  sent  it : 
To  touch  it  only,  coming  from  ber  hand, 
Makes  me  forget  all  pain.     A  diamond 
Of  this  large  size  (though  it  would  buy  a  kingdom), 
Hewed  from  the  rock,  and  laid  down  at  my  feet, 
Nay,  though  a  monarch's  gift,  will  hold  no  value, 
Compared  with  this — and  yet,  ere  I  presume 
To  taste  it,  though,  sans  question,  it  is 
Some  heavenly  restorative,  I  in  duty 
Stand  bound  to  weigh  my  own  unworthiness. 
Ambrosia  is  food  only  for  the  gods. 
And  not  by  human  lips  to  be  profaned. 
I  may  adore  it  as  some  holy  relic 
Derived  from  thence,  but  impious  to  keep  it 
In  my  possession  :  the  emperor  only 
Is  worthy  to  enjoy  it. — 

Re-enter  Cleon. 

Go,  good  Cleon, 
And  (cease  this  admiration  at  this  object), 
From  me  present  this  to  my  royal  master, 
I  know  it  will  amaze  him  :   and  excuse  me 
That  I  am  not  myself  the  bearer  of  it. 
That  I  should  be  lame  now,  when  with  wings  of 

duty 
I  should  fly  to  the  service  of  this  empress ! 
Nay,  no  delays,  good  Cleon. 

Cle.  1  am  gone,  sir.  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Theodosius,  Cheysapius,  Timantus,  and 

G  RATI  ANUS. 

Chry.  Are  you  not  tired,  sir? 

Theo.  Tired  !     I  must  not  say  so. 
However,  though  I  rode  hard.     To  a  huntsman, 
His  toil  is  his  delight,  and  to  complain 
Of  weariness,  would  show  as  poorly  in  him 
As  if  a  general  should  grieve  for  a  wound 
Received  upon  his  forehead,  or  his  breast, 
After  a  glorious  victory.     Lay  by 
These  accoutrements  for  the  chase. 

Enter  Pulcheria. 

Pul.  You  are  well  return'd,  sir. 
From  your  princely  exercise. 

Theo.  Sister,  to  you 
I  owe  the  freedom,  and  the  use  of  all 
The  pleasures  1  enjoy  :  your  care  provides 
For  my  security,  and  the  burthen,  which 
I  should  alone  sustnin,  you  undergo. 
And,  by  your  painful  watchings,  yield  my  sleeps 
lioth  sound  and  sure.     How  liappy  am  I  in 
Your  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government ! 
And,  credit  me,  I  glory  to  behold  you 
Dispose  of  great  designs,  as  if  \ou  were* 
A  part,  and  no  subject  of  my  empire. 


•  Dispose  of  yreat  designs,  as  if  you  v:erf]  Tliis  line,  too, 
which  makes  stDse  of  (lie  pMS.-ai^e,  is  wlidily  omi'lid  by  Mr. 
M.  Mason.  I  iiave  no  pleasure  in  ixintmii  "iii  ihcsi-  per- 
petual blunders;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  liiem  entirely 
over  in  ati  e<litor  who  lays  claim  to  our  i;ratitu;le  solely  on  the 
score  of  superior  accuracy  and  attention  ! 


Pul.  My  vigilance,  since  it  hath  well  succeeded, 
I  am  confident  you  allow  of— yet  it  is  not 
Approved  by  all. 

Theo.  Who  dares  repine  at  that 
Which  hath  our  suffrage  ? 

PuL  One  that  too  well  knows 
The  strength  of  her  abilities  can  better 
My  weak  endeavours. 

Theo.  In  this  you  reflect 
Upon  my  empress  ? 

Pul.  i'rue  ;   for,  as  she  is 
The  consort  of  your  bed,  'tis  fit  she  share  in 
Your  cares  and  absidute  power. 

Theo.  You  touch  a  string 
That  sounds  but  harshly  io  me  ;  and  I  must. 
In  a  brother's  love,  advise  you,  that  hereafter 
You  would  forbear  to  move  it :  since  she  is 
In  her  pure  self  a  harmony  of  such  sweetness, 
(Composed  of  duty,  chaste  desires,  her  beauty 
(Though  it  might  tempt  a  hermit  from  his  beads) 
The  least  of  her  endowments.     I  am  sorry 
Her  holding  the  first  place,  since  that  the  second 
Is  proper  to  yourself,  calls  on  your  envy. 
She  err  !  it  is  impossible  in  a  thought ; 
And  much  more  speak  or  do  what  may  offend  me. 
In  other  things  I  would  believe  you,  sister ; 
But,  though  the  tongues  of  saints  and  angels  tax'd 

her 
Of  any  imperfection,  I  should  be 
Incredulous. 

Put.  She  is  yet  a  woman,  sir. 

Theo.  The  abstract  of  what's  excellent  in  the  sex, 
But  to  their  mulcts  and  frailties  a  mere  stranger ; 
I'll  die  in  this  belief. 

Enter  Cleon  with  the  apple. 

Cleo.  Your  humblest  servant. 
The  lord  Paulinus,  as  a  witness  of 
His  zeal  and  dutv  to  your  majesty, 
Presents  you  with  this  jewel. 

Theo.  Ha! 

Cle.  It  is 
Preferr'd  by  him 

Theo.  Above  his  honour? 

Cleo.  No,  sir ; 
I  would  have  said  his  patrimony. 

Theo.  'Tis  the  same. 

Cleo.  And  he  entreats,  since  lameness  may  excuse 
His  not  presenting  it  himself,  from  me 
(Though  far  unworthy  to  supply  his  place) 
You  would  vouchsafe  to  accept  it. 

Theo.  Further  off. 
You've  told  your  tale.     Staye  you  for  a  reward  ? 
Take  that.  [Srikes  him, 

Pul.  How's  this  ? 

Chry.  I  never  saw  him  moved  thus. 

Theo.  We  must  not  part  so,  sir ; — a  guard  upon 
him. 

Enter  Guard. 

May  I  not  vent  my  sorrows  in  the  air. 
Without  discovery  ?     Forbear  the  room  ! 

\^Eieu7it    Pul,   Chry.  Tim,   Grat.  and  Guard 
with  Cle. 
Yet  be  within  call. — What  an  earthquake  I  feel  in 

me  ! 
And  on  a  .«udden  my  whole  fabric  totters. 
My  blood  within  me  turns,  and  through  my  veins, 
Piirting  with  natural  redness,  1  discern  it 
Changed  to  a  fatal  yellow.     What  an  array 
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Of  hellish  furies,  in  the  horrid  shapes  [rescue, 

Of  doubts  and  fears,  charp^e   on    me  !  rise    to    niv 

Thou  stout  niaintainer  of  a  chaste  wife's  honour, 

Tiie  confidence  of  lier  virtues  ;  be  not  shaken 

With  the  wind  of  vain  surmises,  much  less  suffer 

The  devil  jealousy  to  whisper  to  me 

]My  curious  observation  of  that 

T  must  no  more  remember.     Will't  not  be? 

7  hou  uninvited  guest,  ill-manner'd  monster, 

1  charge  thee,  leave  me  !  wilt  thou  force  me  to 

Give  fuel  to  that  fire  I  would  put  out  1 

'J'he  goodness  of  my  memory  proves  my  mischief, 

And  I  would  sell  my  empire,  could  it  purchase 

The  dull  art  of  forg-etfulness*. — Who  waits  there  ? 

lle-enier  Timantus. 

Tim.  IMost  sacred  sir • 

Theo.  Sacredt,  as  'tis  accurs'd, 
Is  proper  to  me.     Sirrah,  upon  your  life, 
Without  a  word  concerning  this,  conmiand 
Eudocia  to  come  to  me.    [^Exit  Tim.'\     Would  I  had 
Ne'er  known  her  by  that  name,  my  mother's  name, 
Or  that  for  her  own  sake,  she  had  continued 
Poor  Athenais  still  !  —  No  intermission  ! 
Wilt  thou  so  soon  torment  me  ?  must  I  read, 
W^rit  in  the  table  of  my  memory. 
To  warrant  my  suspicion,  how  Paulinus 
(Though  ever  thought  a  man  averse  to  women) 
First  gave  her  entertainment,  made  her  way 
For  audience  to  my  sister  ? — then  I  did 
Myself  observe  how  he  was  ravish'd  with 
The  gracious  delivery  of  her  story. 
Which  was,  1  grant,  the  bait  that  first  took  me  too : — 
She  was  his  convert;  what  tlie  rhetoric  was 
He  used,  1  know  not;  and,  since  she  was  mine, 
In  private  as  in  public  what  a  mass 
Of  grace  and  favour  hath  she  heap'd  upon  him  ! 
And  but  to  day  this  fatal  fruit — She's  come. 

Re-enter  Timantus  with   Eudocia,    Flaccili.a,   and 

AnCADIA. 

Can  she  be  guilty  ! 

End.  You  seem  troubled,  sir  ; 

*  To  account  for  this  paroxysm  of  jealous  fnry  in  Tlieodo- 
§ius,  we  must  call  to  niiiui  th.it  the  ancients  attaclied  a  cer- 
tain dej^iee  of  mystical  consequence  to  the  presentation  of 
an  apple;  which  tliey  nniversally  agreed  to  consider  as  a 
tacit  confession  of  passion  accepted  and  returned.  Catullus 
has  some  beautiful  lines  on  the  subject : 

Ut  missum  sponslfurtivo  tnunere  mal an 

Procurrit  casio  vir</inis  e  yremio, 
Qund  niispriB  oblitce  niolll  sub  veste  locatum, 

Duin  adventu  niahis  prosilit,  excutitur, 
Atque  illud  prono  prceceps  ayitur  decursu  : 

Ituii:  manat  tristi  conscius  ore  rubor.  Car.  63. 
Upon  which  Vossius  observes,  witli  a  reference  to  tiie  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  scene  :  Mala  amantium  semper 
uisse  munera,  et  obscccnam  confinere  siywficationem,  satis 
vel  rx  prima  patef  (Jatulli  epiyrammate,  et  7nuUa  satis  de 
his  colli</er7int  viri  docti.  Nee  florentibus  tantum  Gracia: 
et  Hoinnnee  rebus,  sed  et  collapsautrorumque  fortuna,ean- 
dem  permanisse  signijicationew,  satis  docet  exemplum  Pau- 
Hid  interempti  propter  pomuni  missum  ab  Eudocia  impera- 
trice,  de  quo  vide  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  et  complures 
historice  scriptoret.     Obser.  ad  C  Val.  Catnllum. 

Massintner,  therefore,  had  snflicient  authority  for  this  part 
of  lii-  story.  The  fact,  however,  is  properly  <li  creditecl  by 
later  and  more  judicious  writers,  who  have  observed  that  it 
has  all  tiie  appearance  of  an  eastern  fiction  ;  and,  indeed,  an 
adventure,  «iih  no  very  distant  resemblance  to  it, is  found  in 
7'hfi  Arabian  Tales. 

"[Sarratus,  in  Latin,  means  accursed  ;  to  this  Theodosius 
alludes,  when  he  says  that  Sacred  as  it  is  accursed,  is  pro- 
per to  him.     M.  Mason. 

I  recollect  no  instance  of  this  sense  of  sacratus  :  it  was  to 
tacer  that  The<«dosius  alluded;  and  ao  perhaps  did  Mr.  M. 
Mason  if  he  had  known  it. 


My  innocence  makes  me  bold  to  ask  the  cause. 
That  I  may  ease  you  of  it.     No  salute. 
After  fotir  long  hours'  absence  ! 

Theo.  Prith«'e,  forgive  me.  \^Kisset  fte». 

JNIethinks  I  find  Paulinus  on  her  lips, 
And  the  fresh  nectar  that  I  drew  from  thence 
Is  on  the  sudden  pall'd.     How  have  you  spent 
Vour  bours  since  I  last  saw  you  ? 

Eud.  In  the  converse 
Of  your  sweet  sisters. 

Theo.  Did  not  Philanax, 
From  me  deliver  you  an  apple  ? 

End.  Yes,  sir; 
Heaven,  how  you  frown  !    pray  you,  talk  of  some 

thing  else, 
Think  not  of  such  a  trifle. 

Theo.  How,  a  trifle  ! 
Does  any  toy  from  me  presented  to  you, 
J^eserve  to  be  so  slighted  1  do  you  value 
What's  sent,  and  not  the  sender  ?  from  a  peasant 
It  had  deserved  your  thanks. 

Eud.  And  meets  from  you,  sir, 
All  possible  respect. 

Theo.  I  prized  it,  lady, 
At  a  higher  rate  than  you  believe;  and  would  not 
Have  parted  with  it,  but  to  one  I  did 
Prefer  before  myself. 

Eud.  It  was,  indeed. 
The  fairest  that  I  ever  saw. 

Theo.  It  was  ; 
And  it  had  virtues  in  it,  my  Eudocia, 
Not  visible  to  the  eye. 

Eud.  It  may  be  so,  sir. 

Theo.  What  did  you  with  it? — tell  me punctuj^ly ; 
I  look  for  a  strict  accompt. 

Eud.  What  shall  I  answer? 

Theo.  Do  you  stagger  ?     Ha  ! 

End.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  eaten  it. 
It  had  the  pleasant'st*  taste  ! — I  wonder  that 
You  found  it  not  in  my  breath. 

Theo.  I'faith,  I  did  not, 
And  it  was  wondrous  strange. 

Eud.  Pray  you,  try  again. 

Theo.  I  find  no  scent  oft  here  ;  you  play  with  me  ; 
You  have  it  still  ? 

Eud.  By  your  sacred  life  and  fortune, 
An  oath  I  dare  not  break,  1  have  eaten  it. 

Theo.  Do  you  know  how  this  oath  binds? 

Eud.  Too  well  to  break  it. 

Theo.   That  ever  man,  to  please  his  brutish  sense. 
Should  slave  his  understanding  to  his  passions, 
And,  taken  with  soon-fading  white  and  red, 
Deliver  up  his  credulous  ears  to  hear 
The  magic  of  a  syren  ;  and  from  these 
Believer  there  ever  was,  is,  or  can  be 
]\Iore  than  a  seeming  honesty  in  bad  woman  ! 

Eud.  This  is  strange  language,  sir. 

Theo.  Who  waits?     Come  all. 

Re-enter  Pulciieria,  Phii-anax,  Chrysapius, 
Gratianus,  a)id  Guurd. 

Nay,  sister,  not  so  near,  being  of  the  sex, 
I  fear  you  are  infected  too. 
Put.   What  mean  you? 


•  Jt  had  the  pleasant'st  taste !]  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Ma- 
son read.  It  had  ihe pleasant  taste,  which,  if  not  nonsense, 
is  not  very  far  rf  moved  from  it. 

+  Believe  tkera  ever  was,]  So  the  oM  copy:  the  modern 
editors,  to  the  destruction  both  of  sense  and  metre,  read 
Believing  lher»*  eve*"  was,  A:c. 
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Theo.  '1^  snow  you  a  miracle,  a  prodigy 

Which  AfVic  never  pquallM  : Can  you  think 

This  maste'-piece  of  heaven*,  this  precious  vellum, 
Of  s;.ch  H  puritv  -'Uid  virgin  whiteness, 
Could  be  desioird  to  have  perjury  and  whoredom, 
In  capital  letters,  writ  upon't? 

Ptd.  Dear  sir. 

Theo.  Nay.  add  to  this,  an  impudence  beyond 
Ml  prostituted  boldness      Ait  not  dead  yet? 
tVill  not  the  tempests  in  thy  conscience  rend  thee 
As  small  as  atoms,  that  there  may  no  sign 
Be  left  thou  ever  wert  so?  wilt  thou  live 
Till  thou  -irt  blasted  with  the  dreiidful  lightning 
Of  pregnant  and  unanswerable  j)roofs 
Of  thy  adulterous  twines  ?  die  yet,  that  I 
With  my  honour  may  conceal  it. 

End.   Would  long  since 
The  Gorgon  of  your  rage  had  turn'd  nie  marble  ! 
Oi,  'f  I  have  offended 

Theo.  it! good  angels  ! 

But  1  am  tame  ;  look  on  this  dumb  accuser. 

\_Showing  the  apple. 

FMd.  Oh,  I  am  lost  ! 

Theo.  Did  e  er  cormorant 
Swallow  his  prey,  and  then  digest  it  whole, 
As  she  haih  done  this  apple?   Philanax, 
As  'tis,  trom  me  presented  it ;  the  good  lady 
Swore  she  had  eaten  it ;  yet,  I  know  not  how, 
It  came  entire  unto  Paulinus'  hands, 
And  1  from  him  received  it,  sent  in  scorn, 
Upon  mv  life,  to  give  me  a  close  touch 
That  he  was  we-iry  of  thee.     Was  there  nothing 
Left  thee  to  fee  him  to  give  satisfaction 
To  thy  insatiiue  lust,  but  what  was  sent 
As  a  dear  favour  from  me?   How  have  I  sinn'd 
In  my  dotage  on  this  creature  !  but  f  to  her, 
1  liave  lived  as  I  was  born,  a  perfect  virgin  : 
Nay.  more,  1  thought  it  not  enough  to  be 
True  to  her  bed,  but  that  I  must  feed  high, 
"'l"o  strengthen  my  abilities  to  cloy 
Her  ravenous  appetite,  little  suspecting 
She  would  desire  a  chan;j,e. 

End.  1  never  did,  sir. 

Theo.  He  dumb ;  1  will  not  waste  my  breath  in 
taxing 
Thy  bfise  ingratitude.     How  I  have  raised  thee 


*  Can  you  think 

I'his  masterpiece  of  heaven,  Ac] 

"  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
IMatie  to  write  whore  upon?"  Othello. 

There  are  several  other  short  p^.-sagesin  this  scene  copied 
or  iinii.itfd  tV4)in  ihe  same  play  ;  wliich,  as  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, i  hnve  lorhorne  to  notice. 

+ but  fo  her, 

I  have  Hoed  as  1  was  horn,  &c.j  i.  e.  except:  'he  word 
occurs  in  this  sense  ui  many  other  plac*;s. 


W^ill  by  the  world  be,  to  thy  shame,  spoke  often  : 

But  for  that  ribald,  who  held  in  my  empire 

The  next  place  to  myself,  so  bound  unto  me 

By  all  the  ties  of  duty  and  allegiance, 

He  shall  pay  dear  foi't.  and  feel  what  it  is, 

In  a  wrong  of  such  high  consequence,  to  pull  down 

Mis  lord's  slow  anger  on  him  ! — Philanax. 

He's  troubled  with  the  gout,  let  him  be  cured 

With  a  violent  death,  and  in  the  other  world 

Thank  his  physician. 

Phil.  His  cause  unheard,  sir? 

Pul.  Take  heed  of  rashness. 

Theo.  Is  what  I  command 
To  be  disputed  ? 

Phil.  Your  will  shall  be  done,  sir: 
But  that  I  am  the  instrument 

Theo.   Do  you  murmur?      [Ejit  Phil,  ttith  Guard. 
What  couldst  thou  say,  if  that  my  license  should 
Give  liberty  to  thv  tongue?  [Eudocia  knfeliug  points 
to  Theodo&ius'  sword.'\     thou  wouldst  die? 
I  am  not 
So  to  be  reconciled.     See  me  no  more  : 
The  sting  of  conscience  ever  gnawing  on  thee, 
A  long  life  be  thy  punishment !  \JExiU 

Viae.  O  sweet  lady. 
How  I  could  weep  for  her  ! 

Arcad.  Speak,  dear  madam,  speak. 
Your  tongue,  as  you  are  a  woman,  while  you  live 
Should  be  ever  moving,  at  the  least,  the  last  part 
That  stirs  about  you. 

Pal.  Though  1  should,  sad  lady. 
In  policy  rejoice,  you,  as  a  rival 
Of  my  greatness,  are  removed,  compassion, 
Since  I  believe  you  innocent,  commands  me 
To  mourn  your  fortune  ;  credit  me,  I  will  urge 
All  arguments  I  can  allege  that  may 
Appease  the  emperor's  fury. 

Arcad.  I  will  gr<«v  too. 
Upon  my  knees,  unless  he  bid  me  rise. 
And  swear  he  will  forgive  you. 

Flac.   And  repent  too  : 
All  this  pother  for  an  apple! 

\Exeunt  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and  Flaccilla, 

Chru.  Hope,  dear  madam, 
And  yield  not  !o  despair  ;  I  am  still  your  servant, 
nnd  never  will  forsake  you,  though  awhile 
You  leave  the  court  and  city,  and  give  way 
To  the  violent  passions  of  the  emperor. 
Repentance,  in  his  want  of  you,  will  soon  find  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  I'll  dispose  of  you,  and  omit 
No  opportunity  that  may  invite  him 
To  see  his  error. 

End.  L)h!  \^W ringing  hei' haiidt. 

Chry.  Forbear,  for  heaven's  sake.  lEieunt, 


Scene  I 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Boom  in  Paulinus'  House. 

Enter  Philanax,  Paulinus,  Guard,  and 

Executioners. 

Paul.  This  is  most  barbaroms  !  how  have  you  lost 
All  feeling  of  humanity,  as  honour. 
In  your  consent  alone  to  have  me  used  thus  ] 
But  to  be,  as  ycu  are,  a  looker  on, 
Nay,  more,  a  princij)al  actor  in't  (the  softness 
Of  your  former  life  cousider'd  j,  almost  turns  me 
Into  a  senseless  statue. 

Phil.   Would,  long  since, 
Death,  by  some  other  means,  had  made  you  one, 
That  you  might  be  less  sensible  of  what 
You  have,  or  are  to  sutfer  ! 

Paul.  Am  to  suifer  ! 
Let  such,  whose  happiness  and  heaven  depend 
Upon  their  present  beit)g,  fear  to  part  with 
A  fort  they  cannot  long  hold  ;  mine  to  me  is 
A  charge  that  I  am  weary  of,  all  defences 
By  pain  and  sickness  batter'd  : — yet  take  heed. 
Take  heed,  lord  Philanax,  that,  for  private  spleen. 
Or  any  false-conceived  grudge  against  me, 
(Since  in  one  thought  of  wrong  to  you  I  am 
Sincerely  innocent),  you  do  not  that 
My  royal  master  must  injustice  punish. 
If  you  pass*  to  your  own  heart  thorough  mine ; 
The  murder,  as  it  will  come  out,  discover'd.       [me, 

Phil.  1  murder  you,  my  lord  !  heaven  witness  for 
With  the  restoring  of  your  health,  I  wish  you 
Long  life  and  happiness  :  for  myself,  I  am 
Compell'd  to  put  in  execution  that 
Which  1  would  fly  from  ;   'tis  the  emperor, 
The  high  incensed  enijieror's  will,  commands 
What  1  must  see  perform'd. 

Paul.  The  emperor! 
Goodness  and   innocence  guard  me !    wheels  nor 

racks 
Can  force  into  my  memory  the  remembrance 
Of  the  least  shadow  of  offence,  with  which 
I  ever  did  provoke  him.     Though  beloved 
(And  yet  the  people's  love  is  short  and  fatal), 
I  never  courted  popular  applause, 
Feasted  the  men  of  action,  or  labour'd 
By  prodigal  gifts  to  draw  the  needy  soldier, 
The  tribunes  or  centurions,  to  a  faction. 
Of  which  1  would  rise  up  the  head  against  him  j 
1  hold  no  place  of  strength,  fortress,  or  castle, 
In  my  command,  that  can  give  sanctuary 
To  malecontents,  or  countenance  rebellion. 
I  have  built  no  palaces  to  face  the  court. 
Nor  do  my  followers*  braveries  shame  his  train  ; 
And  though  I  cannot  blame  my  fate  for  want. 
My  competent  means  of  life  deserve  no  envy ; 
In  what,  then,  am  I  dangerous] 

Phil.  His  displeasure 
Reflects  on  none  of  those  particulars 
AVhich  you  have  mentioned,  though  some  jealous 

princes 
In  a  subject  cannot  brook  them. 

•  If  you  pass  to  your  own  heart  thorough  mine  ;]  Mr.  M. 
Mason  inserts »o  belore  you;  wliich  injiiresboth  the  sense  and 
the  metre.  Was  he  not  aware  that  thoroujh,  or  thorow,  as 
tlie  quarto  has  it.,  is  u  dissyllable  1 


PanL  None  of  these! 
In  what,  then,  am  I  worthy  his  suspicion? 
But  it  may,  nay  it  must  be,  some  informer. 
To  whom  my  innocence  apj)ear'd  a  crime. 
Hath  poison'd  his  late  good  opinion  of  me, 
'lis  not  to  die,  but.  in  the  censure  of 
So  good  a  master,  guilty,  that  afflicts  me, 
Phil.  There  is  no  remedy. 
Paul.   No  ! — I  have  a  friend  yet, 
To  whom  the  state  I  stand  itj  now  deliver'd 
(Could  the  strictness  of  your  warrant  give  way  to 

it), 
That,  bv  fair  intercession  for  me,  would 
So  far  prevail,  that,  my  defence  unheard, 
I  should  not,  innocent  or  guilty,  suffer 
Without  a  fit  distinction. 

Phil.    Ihese  false  hopes. 
My  lord,  abuse  you.     What  man,  when  condemn'd. 
Did  ever  find  a  friend  ?  or  who  dares  lend 
An  eye  of  pity  to  that  star-cross'd  subject 
On  whom  his  sovereign  frowns  ? 

Paul.   She  that  dares  plead 
For  innocence  without  a  fee,  the  empress, 
My  great  and  gracious  mistress. 

Phil.  There's  your  error. 
Her  many  favours,  which  you  hoped  should  make 

you, 
Prove  your  undoing.     She,  poor  lady,  is 
Banish'd  for  ever,  from  the  emperor's  presence. 
And  his  confirra'd  suspicion,  to  his  wrong. 
That  you  have  been  over-familiar  with  her, 
Dooms  you  to  death.     I  know  you  understand  me. 
Paul.  Over-familiar ! 
Phil.  In  sharing  with  him 
Those  sweet  and  secret  pleasures  of  his  bed 
Which  can  admit  no  partner. 

Paul.  And  is  that 
The  crime  for  which  I  am  to  die  ?  of  all 
My  numerous  sins,  was  there  not  one  of  weight 
Enough  to  sink  me,  if  he  borrow'd  not 
'J  he  colour  of  a  guilt  I  never  saw. 
To  paint  my  innocence  in  a  det'orm'd 
And  monstrous  shape  ]  but  that  it  were  profane 
To  argue  heaven  of  ignorance  or  injustice, 
I  now  should'tax  it.     Had  the  stars  that  reign'd 
At  my  nativity  such  cursed  influence. 
As  not  alone  to  make  me  miserable. 
But,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  goodness  to  me, 
To  force  contagion  upon  a  lady, 
Whose  purer  flames  were  not  inferior 
To  theirs  when  they  shine  brightest!  to  die  for  her, 
Compared  with  what  she  suffers,  is  a  »ritle. 
By  her  example  warn'd,  let  all  great  women 
Hereafter  throw  pride  and  contempt  on  such 
As  truly  serve  them,  since  a  retribution 
In  lawful  courtesies  is  now  styled  lust ; 
And  to  be  thankful  to  a  servant's  merits 
Is  grown  a  vice,  no  virtue. 
Phil.  These  conjplaints 
Are  to  no  purpose  :  think  on  the  long  flight 
Your  better  part  must  make. 

Paul.  She  is  prepared  : 
Nor  can  the  freeing  of  an  innocent 
From  the  emperor's  furious  jealousy  hinder  her. 


iOQ 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 


[Act  V 


— It  shall  out,  'tis  resolv'd  ;  but  to  be  whisper'd 
To  you  alone.     What  a  solemn  preparation 
Is  made  hereto  put  forth  an  inch  ot  taper* 
In  itself  almost  extinouish'd  !  mortal  poison  ! 
The  hanL(man'3  sword  !  tlie  halter  ! 

Fhil.   'Tis  left  to  you 
To  make  choice  of  which  you  please. 

Paul.  Any  will  serve 
To  take  awav  my"  g"out  and  life  together. 
I  would  not  have  the  emperor  imitate 
Rome's  monster,  Neio,  in  that  cruel  mercy 
He  shovv'd  to  Seneca.     When  you  have  discharged 
What  you  are  trusted  with,  and  I  have  given  you 
Reasons  beyond  all  doubt  or  disputation, 
yf  the  empress'  and  my  innocence  ;  when  I  am  dead 
Since  'tis  my  master's  pleasure,  and  high  treason 
''n  you  not  to  obey  it),  t  conjure  you, 
By  the  hopes  you  have  of  happiness  hereafter, 
Since  mine  in  this  world  are  now  parting  from  me, 
That  you  would  win  the  young  man  to  repentance 
Of  the  wrong  done  to  his  chaste  wife,  Eudocia, 
And  if  perchance  he  shed  a  tear  for  what 
In  his  rashness  he  imposed  on  his  true  servant, 
So  it  cure  him  of  future  jealousy, 
*Twill  prove  a  precious  balsamura,  and  find  me 
When  I  am  in  my  grave. — Now,  when  you  please. 
For  I  am  ready. 

Phil.  His  words  work  strangely  on  me, 
And  I  would  do,  but  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't. 

l^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— yl  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pulcheria,  Flaccilla,  Arcadia,  Timantus, 
Gratianus,  and  Curysapius. 

Put.  Still  in  his  sullen  mood  ?  no  intermission 
Of  his  melancholy  fit  ? 

Tim.  It  rather,  madam. 
Increases,  than  grows  less. 

Grat.  In  the  next  room 
To  his  bedchamber  we  watch'd  ;  for  he  by  signs 
Gave  us  to  understand  he  would  admit 
Nor  company  nor  conference. 

Put.  Did  he  take 
No  rest,  as  you  could  guess? 

Chry.     Not  any,  madam. 
Like  a  Numidian  lion,  by  the  cunning 
Of  the  desperate  huntsman  taken  in  a  toil, 
And  forced  into  a  spacious  cage,  he  walks 
About  his  chamber  ;  we  might  hear  him  gngsh 
His  teeth  in  rage,  which  open'd,  hollow  groans 
And  murmurs  issued  from  his  lips,  like  winds 
Imprison'd  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth 
Striving  for  liberty  :  and  sometimes  throwing 
His  body  on  his  bed,  then  on  the  ground, 
And  with  such  violence,  that  we  more  than  fear'd, 
And  still  do,  if  the  tempest  of  his  passions 
By  your  wisdom  be  not  laid,  he  will  commit 
Some  outrage  on  himself. 

Pitl.  His  belter  angel, 
I  hope,  will  stay  him  from  so  foul  a  mischief; 
Nor  shall  my  care  be  wanting. 

Tim.  Twice  1  heard  him 
Say,  False  Eudocia,  how  much  art  thou 
Unworthy  of  these  tears  !  then  sigh'd,  and  straight 


• to  put  forth  an  inch  of  taper]  i.  e. 

to  put  out.     Forth,  for  out,  occurs  continually  in  our  old 
nriters. 


Roar'd  out,  Paulinus!  was  his  gouty  age 
To  be  prej'err'd  before  my  strength  and  youth  ? 
Then  groan'd  again,  so  many  wavs  expressing 
The  afflictions  of  a  tortured  soul,  that  we. 
Who  wept  in  vain  for  what  we  could  not  help, 
Were  sharers  in  his  suff'erings. 

Pul.  Though  your  sorrow 
[s  not  to  be  condemn'd,  it  takes  not  from 
The  burthen  of  his  miseries  :   we  must  practise. 
With  some  fresh  object,  to  divert  his  thoughts 
From  that  they  are  wholly  fix'd  on. 

Chry.  Could  I  gain 
The  freedom  of  access,  I  would  present  him 
With  this  petition, —  Will  your  highness  please 
To  look  upon  it :  you  \/ill  soon  find  there 
What  my  intents  and  hopes  are. 

Enter  Theodosius. 

Grat.  Ha .'  'tis  he. 

Pul.  Stand  close. 
And  give  way  to  his  passions;  'tis  not  safe 
To  stop  them  in  their  violent  course,  before 
They  have  spent  themselves. 

Theo.  I  play  the  fool,  and  am 
Unequal*  to  myself :  delinquents  are 
To  suft'er,  not  the  innocent.     I  have  done 
Nothing,  which  will  not  hold  weight  in  the  scale 
Of  my  impartial  justice  ;  neither  feel  I 
The  worm  of  conscience  upbraiding  me 
For  one  black  deed  of  tyranny  ;  wherefore  then, 
Should  I  torment  myself?     Great  Julius  would  not 
Rest  satisfied  that  his  wife  was  free  from  fact, 
But,  only  for  suspicion  of  a  crime. 
Sued  a  divorce  ;  nor  was  this  Roman  rigour 
Censured  as  cruel :  and  still  the  wise  Italian, 
That  knows  the  honour  of  his  family 
Depends  upon  the  purity  of  his  bed, 
For  a  kiss,  nay,  wanton   look,  will  plough  up  mis- 
chief, 
And  sow  the  seeds  of  his  revenge  in  blood. 
And  shall  I,  to  whose  power  the  law's  a  servant. 
That  stand  accountable  to  none,  for  what 
My  will  calls  an  offence  being  compell'd. 
And  on  such  grounds,  to  raise  an  altar  to 
My  anger  ;  though,  1  grant,  it  is  cemented 
With  a  loose  strumpet  and  adulterer's  gore, 
Repent  the  justice  of  my  fury  ?     No. 
I  should  not :  yet  still  my  excess  of  love, 
Fed  high  in  the  remembrance  of  her  choice 
And  sweet  embraces,  would  persuade  me  that 
Connivance  or  remission  of  her  fault. 
Made  warrantable  by  her  true  submission 
For  her  offence,  might  be  excuseable. 
Did  not  the  cruelty  of  my  wounded  honour. 
With  an  open  mouth,  deny  it. 

Pul.  I  approve  of 
Your  good  intention,  and  I  hope  'twill  prosper. — 

[To  Chrysapius 
He  now  seems  calm :  let  us,  upon  our  knees. 
Encompass  him, — Most  royal  sir 

Flac.  Sweet  brother 

Arcad.  As  you  are  our  sovereign,  by  the  ties  of 
nature 
You  are  bound  to  be  a  father  in  your  care 
To  us  poor  orphans. 

Tim.  Show  compassion,  sir, 
Unto  yourself. 


•Tlieo.  I  play  the  fool,  and  am 
Unequal  to  myself;  i.  e.  unjast. 


:enf.  III.] 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST 
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Crat.  The  mnjesty  of  your  fortune 
Should  fly  above  the  reach  of  grief. 

Chrii.  And  'tis 
Impair'd,  if  you  yield  to  it. 

Theo.   W  herefore  pay  you 
This  adoration  to  a  sinful  creature*? 
1  am  flesh  and  blood,  as  you  are,  sensible 
Of  heiit  and  cold,  as  much  a  slave  unto 
The  tyranny  of  my  passions,  as  the  meanest 
Of  my  poor  subjects.      1  he  proud  attributes, 
15y  oil-tongued  flattery  imposed  upon  us, 
As  sacred,  glorious,  high,  invincible, 
The  deputy  of  heaven,  and  in  that 
Omnipotent,  vviih  all  false  titles  else, 
Coin'd  to  abuse  our  frailty,  though  compounded, 
And  by  the  breath  of  sycophants  applied, 
Cure  not  tiie  least  fit  of  an  ague  in  us. 
We  may  give  poor  men  riches,  confer  honours 
On  undeservers,  raise,  or  ruin  such 
As  are  beneath  us,  and,  with  this  pufF'd  up, 
Ambition  would  persuade  us  to  forget 
'J'hat  we  are  men .   t)ut  He  that  sits  above  us. 
And  to  whom,  at  our  utmost  rate,  we  are 
But  pageant  properties,  derides  our  weakness: 
In  me,  to  whom  you  kneel,  'tis  most  apparent. 
Ciin  1  call  back  yesterday,  with  all  their  aids 
1  hat  bow  unto  my  sceptre?  or  restore 
My  mind  to  that  tranquillity  and  peace 
It  then  enjoy 'd  ? — Can  If  make  Eudocia  chaste. 
Or  vile  Paulinus  honest? 

Pill.   If  I  might, 
Without  oftence,  deliver  my  opinion 

Theo.   What  would  you  say  ? 

Pill.  That,  on  my  soul,  the  empress 
Is  innocent. 

Chry    The  good  Paulinus  guiltless. 

Grat.  And  this  should  yield  you  comfort. 

Theo.  In  being  guilty 
Of  an  offence  far,  far  transcending  that 
'J  hey  stand  condemn'd  for!   Call  you  this  a  comfort? 
Supjjose  it  could  be  true, — a  corsivef  rather, 
Not  to  eat  out  dead  flesh,  but  putrify 
WMjat  yet  is  sound.     Was  murder  ever  held 
A  cure  for  jealousy?  or  the  crying  blood 
Of  innocence,  a  balm  to  take  away 
Her  festering  anguish  ?     As  you  do  desire 
I  should  not  do  a  justice  on  myself. 
Add  to  the  proofs  by  which  Paulinus  fell, 
And  not  take  from  them  ;  in  your  charity 
Sooner  believe  that  they  were  false,  than  I 
Unrighteous  in  my  judgment?  subjects'  lives 
Are  not  their  prince's  tennis-balls,  to  be  bandied 
In  sport  away  :   all  that  I  can  endure 
For  them,  if  they  were  guilty,  is  an  atom 


•  Theo.   Wherefore  pay  you 

This  adoration  to  a  sinful  creature  X]  In  tliis  fine  speech 
Massinger  has  ventured  to  measure  weapons  willi  Sliak- 
epeare,  and,  if  I  may  trust  my  juiljjment,  not  unsuccess- 
fully. Tlie  feelings,  indeed,  are  more  interested  by  the 
latter,  but  that  aiises  from  the  situation  of  his  ciiief  cha 
racter. 

t  Can  I  make  Eudocia  chatte,]  Tlie  quarto 

has — Can  it  make.  For  the  present  reading  1  am  answerable. 

+ Call  you  this  a  comfort  ? 

•Suppose  it  could  he  true, — a  corsive  rather, 

Not  to  eat  out  dead  fesh,  &c.]  Our  old  writers  used 
corsive  or  corrosive  inditterently,  as  it  suited  the  verse  ;  and 
I  should  make  no  ditticulty  of  regulating  the  measure  ac- 
cordingly, in  defiance  ot  the  virions  .'ptlling  of  the  early 
copies.  In  ihe  next  line,  for — to  eat  out,  whi(  h  was  the 
phraseology  of  the  times,  and  ptrtectly  correct,  the  modern 
Iditors  absuidly  read-  ~to  eat  our  dead  flesh  I 
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To  the  mountain  of  affliction  I  puU'd  on  me. 
Should  they  prove  innocent. 

C/iri/.   For  your  majesty's  peace, 
I  more  than  hope  they  were  noi  :  the  false  oath 
Ta'en  by  the  empress,  and  lor  which  she  can 
Plead  no  excuse,  convicted  her,  and  yields 
A  sure  defence  for  your  suspicion  of  her. 
And  yet  to  be  resolved,  since  strong  doubts  are 
More  grievous,  lor  the  most  part,  than  to  know 
A  certain  loss 

Iheo.  'Tis  true,  Chrysapius, 
Were  there  a  possible  means. 

Chry.  'Tis  ofter'd  to  you, 
If  you  please  to  embrace  it.     Some  few  minutes 
IMake  truce  with  passion,  and  but  read,  and  follovp' 
What's  there  projected — \_Deiicers  liim  a  paper .],- 

you  shall  tiiid  u  key 
Will  make  your  entrance  easy,  to  discover 
Her  secret  tliotights  ;  and  then,  as  in  your  wisdom 
You  shall  think  fit,  you  may  determine  of  her; 
And  rest  confirm'd,  whether  Paulinus  died 
A  villain  or  a  martyr. 

Theo.  It  may  do, 
Nay,  sure  it  must;  yet,  howsoe'er  it  fiill  ; 
I  am  most  wretched.     Which  way  in  my  wishes 
I  should*   fashion  the  event,  I'm  so  distracted 
I  cannot  yet  resolve  of. — Follow  me  ; 
Though  in  my  name  all  names  are  comprehended, 
I  must  have  witnesses  in  what  degree 


I  have  done  wrong,  or  suffer'd. 
Put.  Hope  the  best,  sir. 


[^Exeunt 


SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Elder  Eudocia  in  sachclolh,  her  hair  loose. 

[Sings.]    Why  art  thou  slow,  thou  rest  of  trcuble.  Death, 

To  stop  a  wretch's  breath. 
That  calls  on  thee,  and  offers  her  sad  heart 

A  prey  unto  thy  dart? 
1  am  nor  young  nor  fair;  he,  therefore,  bold: 

Sorrow  hath  made  me  old, 
Deform'd,  and  wrinkled ;  all  that  I  can  cravCy 

Js,  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Such  as  live  hnppif,  hold  long  life  a  jewel  J 

But  to  me  thou  art  cruel, 
Jf  thou  end  not  my  tedious  inisery  ; 

And  I  soon  cease  to  be. 
Strike,  and  strike  home,  then ;  pity  unto  7W«, 

In  one  short  hoards  delay,  jj  tyranny. 

Thus,  like  a  dying  swan,  to  a  sad  tune 

I  sing  my  own  dirge  ;  would  a  requiem  follow, 

Which  in  my  penitence  I  despair  not  of 

(  I'his  brittle  glass  of  life  already  broken 

With  misery),  the  long  and  quiet  sleep 

Of  death  would  be  most  welcome  ! — Yet  before 

We  end  our  pilgrimage,  'tis  fit  that  we 

Should  leave  corruption  and  foul  sins  behind  us. 

But  with  wash'd  feet  and  hands,  the  heathens  dare 

not 
Enter  their  profane  temples  :  and  for  me 
To  hope  my  passage  to  eternity 
Can  be  made  easy,  till  1  have  shook  oflf 

Which  way  in  my  wishes 


I  s,\\onh\  fashion  the  event,'\  Mr.M.Mason  omnishoidd,  which 
reduces  the  passage  to  nonsense  ;  but,  in  his  great  care  (or 
the  purity  of  his  auliior's  language,  alters,  in  the  next  line, 
— resolve  of,  to  resolve  on  !  It  is  much  lo  be  regretted  thai 
his  anxiety  should  appear  so  often  in  the  wrong  place. 
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The  burthen  of  my  sins  in  free  confession, 
Aided  witli  sorrow  and  repentance  for  them, 
Is  againsf  reason.     '  lis  not  hiying  by 
My  roval  ornaments,  or  putting  on 
'J'his  garment  of  humility  and  contrition, 
The  throwing-  dust  and  ashes  on  my  head, 
Long  fasts  to  tame  my  proud  flesh,  that  can  make 
Atonement  for  my  soul  ;  that  must  be  humbled, 
All  outward  signs  of  penitence  else  are  useless. 
Chrysapius  did  assure  me  he  would  bring  me 
A  holy  man,  Jrum  whom  (having  discover'd 
*Xy  secret  crving  .sins)  I  niiglit  receive 
AiU  absolution — and  he  keeps  his  word. 

Enter  TnEODOsius  disguised  as  a  Friar,  with 
Chuysapics. 

Welcome,  most  reverend  sir,  upon  my  knees 
I  entertain  von. 

Theo.  i\ob1e  sir,  forbear 
The  place  ;  the  sacred  office  that  I  come  for 

[Exit  Chrysapius. 

Commands  all  privacy.     My  penitent  daughter. 
Be  careful,  as  you  wish  remission  from  me, 
That,  in  •  onfess'on  of  your  sins,  you  hide  not 
One    crime,   whose    ponderous    weight,   when   you 

would  make 
Your  flights  above  the  firmament,  mav  sink  you. 
A  foolish  modesty  in  concealing  aught. 
Is  now  far  worse  than  impudence  to  profess 
And  justify  your  guilt;  be  therefore  free  ! 
So  may  the  gates  of  mercy  open  to  you  ! 

End.  First  tlieii,  I  ask  a  pardon,  for  my  being 
Ingrateful  to  heaven's  bounty. 

Then.  A  good  entrance. 

Eud.  Greatness  comes  from  above,  and  I,  raised 
to  it 
From  a  low  condition,  sinfully  forgot 
Fiom  whence  it  came  ;  and,  looking  on  myself 
In  the  false  gUss  of  flattery,  I  received  it 
As  a  debt  due  to  my  heauty,  not  a  gift 
Or  favour  irom  the  emperor. 

Theo.  'Twas  nfit  well. 

Eud.  Pride   waited  on  un  thank  fulness;    and  no 
more 
Remembering  the  compassion  of  the  princess, 
And  the  mean&  she  used  to  make  me  what  I  was. 
Contested  witli  her,  and  with  sore  eyes  seeing 
Her  greater  light  as  it  dimm'd  mine,  I  practised 
'J'o  have  it  (piite  jmt  out. 

Thei).   A  great  oflen^e  ; 
But,  on  repentance,  not  unpardonable. 
Forward. 

Eud.  O,  father  !  —what  I  now  must  utter, 
I  fear,  in  the  delivery  will  destroy  me. 
Before  you  have  absolved  me. 

The'-.  Heaven  is  gracious  ; 
Out  with  it. 

Eud.  Heaven  commands  us  to  tell  truth. 
Yet  I,  most  sinful  wretch,  forswore  myself. 

The,i.  On  what  occasion  ? 

Eud.   Quite  forgetting  that 
An  in.incent  truth  can  never  stand  in  need 
Of  .1  guilty  lie,  being  on  the  sudden  ask'd 
By  the  emperor,  mv  husband,  for  an  apple 
P resell te  I  by  him,  I  swore  I  iiad  eaten  it; 
When  my  grieved  conscience   too   well    knows  I 

sent  it 
To  comfort  sick  Paulinus,  being  a  man 
1  truly  loved  and  favour'd. 


[^Aside, 


Theo.  A  cold  sweat. 
Like  the  juice  of  hemlock,  bathes  me. 

Eud.  And  from  this 
A  furious  jealousy  getting  po.osession 
Of  the  good  emperor's  heart,  in  his  rage  be  doom'd 
The  innocent  lord  to  die  ;  my  perjury 
The  fat;d  cause  of  murder. 

Theo.  Take  heed,  daughter, 
You  niggle*  not  with  your  conscience,  and  religion, 
In  styling  him  an  innocent,  from  your  fear 
And  shame  to  accuse  yf)urself.     The  emperor 
Had  many  spies  upon  you,  saw  such  graces, 
Which  virtue  could  not  warrant,  shovt^erd  upon  him  j 
Glances  in  jmblic,  and  more  liberal  favours 
In  your  private  chamber-meetings,  making  way 
For  foul  adultery  ;  nor  could  he  be 
But  sensible  of  the  compact  pass'd  between  you. 
To  the  ruin  of  his  honour. 

End.  Hear  me,  fathei  ; 
I  look'd  for  comfort,  but,  in  this,  you  come 
To  add  to  my  afflictions. 

Theo.  Cause  not  you 
Your  own  damnation,  in  concealing  that 
Which  may,  in  your  discovery,  find  forgiveness. 
Open  your  eyes  ;  set  heaven  or  hell  before  you ; 
In  the  revealing  of  the  truth,  you  shall 
Prepare  a  palace  for  your  soul  to  dwell  in 
Stored  with  celestial  blessings  ;  whereas,  if 
You  palliate  your  crime,  and  dare  beyond 
Playing  with  lightning,  in  concealing  it, 
Expect  a  dreadful  dungeon  filled  with  hon'or. 
And  never-ending;  torments. 

Eud.  May  they  fall 
Eternally  upon  me,  and  increase, 
When  that  which  we  call  Time  hath  lost  its  name  ! 
May  lightning  cleave  the  centre  of  the  eartli, 
An'd  I  sink  (jUick,  before  you  have  absolved  me. 
Into  the  bottomless  abyss,  if  ever. 
In  one  unchaste  desire,  nay,  in  a  thought, 
1  wrong'd  the  honour  of  the  emperor's  bed  ! 
I  do  deserve,  I  grant,  more  than  I  suffer, 
In  tiiat  my  fervour  and  desire  to  please  him. 
In  my  holy  meditations  press'd  upon  me, 
And  would  not  be  kept  out;  now  to  dissemble. 
When  1  shall  suddenly  be  insensible 
Of  w'hat  the  world  speaks  of  me,  were  mere  mad- 
ness ; 
And,  though  you  are  incredulous,  I  presume. 
If,  as  I  kneel  now,  my  eyes  swoU'n  with  tears. 
My  hands  heaved  up  thus,  my  stretch'd  heart-strings 

ready 
To  break  asunder,  my  incensed  lord 
(His  storm  of  jealousy  blown  o'er)  should  hear  me, 
He  would  believe  1  lied  not. 

Theo.  Rise,  and  see  him  \_Discovers  himself. 

On  his  knees,  with  joy  affirm  it. 

Eud.  Can  this  be  ? 

Theo.   My  sisters,  and  the  rest  there  !— All  bear 
witness. 

Enter  PuLCHERiA,    Arcadia,    Flaccilla,   Chrysa- 

P2US,  TlMANTUS,  and  PniLANAX. 

In  freeing  this  incomparable  lady 


•  The.  Take  heed,  daughter, 

Yori  i)igi;lo  not  with  your  conscience,']  i.  c.  trifle,  piny, 
Willi  it ;  this  i^  ilie  cant  teiisc  of  iho  word  :  its  pii>pfr  intaii- 
iii^  is,  to  (leceivt,  to  di;iw  out  siun-ptiiioiisly,  &c.  Tims, 
ia  'I he  Honest  Whore,  Part  II  :  "1  had  but  one  poor 
pt'iiiiy,  and  that  I  was  ijlad  to  niyyie  out,  and  buy  a  lioUy 
wand  to  jjiaie  liiin  lhiou;;h  the  slictts." 


Scene  III.] 
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From  the  suspicion  of  ijiiilt,  1  do 
Accuse  myself,  and  \villin};ly  submit 
To  any  penance  slie  in  justice  sl)all 
Please  to  impose  upon  me. 

I'ud.    Royal  sir, 
Vour  ill  opinion  of  me's  soon  forgiven. 

Put.  But  how  you  can  make  satisfaction  to 
Tlie  poor  Pauliuus,  he  being  dead,  in  reason 
Vou  must  CDUclude  impossible. 

'I'heo.    And  in  that 
I  am  most  miserable;  the  ocean 
Of  joy,  which,  in  your  innocence,  llow'd  high  to  me, 
Ebbs  in  the  thought  of  mv  unjust  command, 
By  which  he  died.     O,  Philanax  (as  thy  name 
lnter[)reted  speaks  thee),  thou  hast  ever  been 
A  lover  of  the  king,  and  tliy  whole  life 
Can  witness  thy  obedience  to  my  will, 
In  putting  that  in  execution  which 
Was  trusted  to  thee  ;  say  but  yet  this  once, 
Thou  hast  not  done  what  rashly  1  commanded. 
And  that  Paulinus  lives,  and  thy  reward 
Fv)r  not  performing  that  vvhich  1  ei.joiti'd  thee. 
Shall  centuple  whatever  yet  thy  duty 
Or  merit  challenged  from  me. 

Phil.  '  lis  too  la'e,  sir  : 
He's  dead  ;  and,  when  you  know  lie  was  unable 
To  wrong  you  in  the  way  that  vou  suspected, 
Vou'il  wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 

Thco.   Unable! 

Phil.  I  am  sure  he  was  an  eunuch,  and  might 
safely 
Lie  bv  a  virgin's  side;  at  four  years  made  one, 
'I  hough,  to  hold  grace  with  ladies,  he  conceal'd  it. 
The  circumstances,  and  the  manner  how, 
You  may  hear  at  better  leisure. 

Theo.    How,  an  eunuch  ! 
I'he  more  the  proofs  are  that  are  brought  to  clear 

thee, 
Mv  best  Eudocia,  the  more  my  sorrows. 
End.   i  hiit  I  am  innocent'' 

Theo.  That  I  am  guilty 
Of  murder,  my  Eudi>cia.     I  will  build 
A  glc-ious  monument  to  his  memory  ; 
And,  for  my  punishment,  live  and  die  upon  it, 
And  never  more  converse  with  men. 

Enter  P.^ulinus. 

Paul.  Live  long,  sir  ! 
ISIay  1  do  so  to  serve  vou  !   and,  if  that 
1  live  does  not  displease  you,  you  owe  for  it 
To  tliis  good  lord. 

Theo.  Myself,  and  all  that's  mine. 

Phil.   'S  our  pardon  is  a  payment. 

Theo.   1  am  rapt 
With  joy  beyond  myself.     Now,  mv  Eudocia, 
My  jeaiousy  puft'd  away  thus,  in  this  breath 
1  scent  the  natural  sweetness.  [Kisses  her. 

Araid.  Sacred  sir, 
I  am  happy  to  behold  this,  and  ])resume, 
Now  you  are  pleased,  to  move  a  suit  in  which 
My  sister  is  join'd  with  me. 

Theo.  Prithee  speak  it; 
For  1  have  vow'd  to  hear  before  I  grant; — 
I  thank  your  good  instructions.  [To  Pnlcheria. 

A I  cad.  '  i'is  but  this,  sir  : 
We  have  observed  the  falling  out  and  in 
lietween  the  husban<l  and  the  wife  siiows  rarely ; 
'I  heir  jars  and  reconcilements  strangely  take  us. 

Fine.  Anger  and  jealousy  that  conclude  in  kisses 
Is  a  sweet  war,  in  booth. 


Arcad.  We  therefore,  brother, 
Most  humbly  beg  you  would  provide  us  husbands. 
That  we  may  taste  the  pleasure  oft. 

Flac.   And  with  speed,  sir; 
For  so  your  favour's  doubled. 

I'heo.    Take  my  word, 
I  will  with  all  convenience  ;  and  not  blush 
Hereafter  to  be  guided  by  your  counsels: 
I  will  deserve  your  pardon.     Philanax 
Sliall  be  remember'd,  and  magnificent  bounties 
Fall  on  Chrysapius  ;  my  grace  on  all. 
Let  Cleon  be  deliver'd,  and  rewarded. 
My  grace  on  all,  which  as  I  lend  to  you. 
Return  your  vows  to  heaven,  that  it  may  please, 
As  it  is  gracious,  to  quench  in  me 
All  future  sparks  of  burning  jealousy.  [Exeunt, 

EPILOGUE. 

We  have  reason  to  be  doubtful,  whether  he. 
On  whom  (forced  to  it  from  necessity) 
rhft  maker  did  ccnfer  his  emperor's  part, 
iiath  given  you  satisfaction,  in  his  art 
Of  action  and  delivery  ;  'tis  sure  truth, 
The  burthen  was  too  heavy  lor  his  youth 
To  undergo  :— but,  in  his  will,  we  know. 
He  was  not  wanting,  and  shall  ever  owe, 
With  his,  our  service,  if  your  favours  deign 
To  give  him  strength,  hereafter  to  sustain 
A  greater  weight.     It  is  your  grace  that  can 
In  your  allowance  of  this,  write  him  man 
Before  his  time;  vvhich  if  you  please  to  do, 
Vou  make  the  player  and  the  poet  too*. 

•There  is  so  much  sterling  merit  in  several  of  the  incidenti 
and  characters  of  this  play,  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
overlook  the  want  of  unity  in  the  story  itself.  It  is  true, 
Massiiigcr  seems  to  liave  been  conscious  of  this  defect,  and 
lias  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  liy  contriving  an  early  intro- 
(luction  of  Athenais,  and  by  <;iving  her  some  slight  connect 
tion  with  Paulinus  ;  for  this  is  carefully  remembered  in  the 
last  act,  as  one  of  the  circumstances  vvhicii  justify  the  jea- 
lousy of  Tlit'odosins.  But  the  chief  and  characteristic  event 
can  h.irdly  be  said  to  begin  till  the  fourth  act.  Most  of  the 
preceding  scenes  are  a  series  of  conversations  and  incidents, 
rather  illustrative  of  some  of  the  characters,  tiian  necessary 
to  the  subject:  previous  in  the  order  of  history,  but  not 
strictly  preparatory  to  the  plot  ;  more  occupied  with  the 
public  influence  of  I'ulcheria,  than  with  the  private  atlection 
of  lludocia. 

This  reservation  being  made,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ge- 
nuine dignity  with  which  the  government  and  personal  vir- 
tues of  tiie  Protectress   are    announced,  and    the    interesting 
contrast  of  the  beautiful  but  lighter  Athenais.     Theodosius  is 
cctnnected   with  botli ;  and  is  described  with  much  fidelity  of 
nature    in    every  situation.      Kis  characteristic    quality  is 
weakness.       His    implicit    obedience   to    his  sister  during 
along  pupilage;  his  escape  from  it    through    the   interestecl 
persuasions  of  others  ;  his  facility,  profusion,   and    uxorious 
subjection  to  Eudocia,  are  true   marks   of   the   same    cha- 
racter.    Nor  are  they   contradicted  by  the   vehemence  into 
which    he    falls    in    the   last  act.     Indeed,   during    this  pa- 
roxysm  he  acts    with  a   power  apparently  beyond  himself. 
He  accumulates  circumstances  of  jealousy  with  much  force 
and  quickness.     With  a  melancholy  ingenuity,   he   perverts 
the  consolations  of  his  friends  into  new  protifs  of  his  guilt ; 
and  he  compels  the  most  innocent  thoughts  of  others  to  wear 
the  stamp  of  his  own  inadnes>.     Still  this  is  the  vehemence 
of  Theodosius.     His  fury  is  the  mere  ettcct  of  iixoriousi.ess 
disappointed.     He  is   enraged,  not  that  his   honour  is  tar- 
nished (for  this  he  would  fondly  overlook),  but  that   he  has 
lust  the  possession  of  Eudocia.     It  is  the  very  impotence  of 
his  mind  which  lends  him  a  momentary  vigour ;  and  all  his 
apparent  power  is  founded  on  his  constitutional  failing.     In 
the  confessiuii  scene  he  quickly  loses  his  assumed  character 
in  the  anxious  husbuid  ;  and   at  the   assertion   of  iter  inno. 
cence,   he    mshes  to  his  reconcilement  with    an   eagernes* 
which  shows  his  true  disposition,  and  renews  all  the  a-scen. 
dancy  of  her  ch.rms. 

It  18  to  be  wished  that  this  great  merit  were  not  accom- 
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panied  with  serious  blemlfhts  ;  but  sometimes  tlie  manners 
of  Massinger's  age  are  thrust,  with  more  than  their  usual 
ill  etfect,  into  the  history  of  Theodosius ;  and  sonutimes  his 
best  characters  aie  needlessly  debased.  Pulchena  falls  into 
an  improper  discussion  of  modern  leviiies  with  the  Infor- 
mer, &c.  Her  sisters,  contrnry  to  the  history  of  their  time, 
are  described  as  wanton,  and  rebellious  against  her  autho- 
rity :  nor  is  there  an  object  for  this  change  of  character; 
they  are  merely  degraded.  The  Countryman  equals  the 
judgment  of  Theodosius  with  the  Sunday  maxims  of  the 
vicar  of  his  parish;  and  Theodosius  himself,  pure  and  re- 
ligious as  Massinger  really  meant  to  represent  him,  loses 
hi^s  deli<"acy ;  and  when  he  has  to  choose  a  wife  from  the 
portraits  of  the  candidates,  enlarges  upon  their  properties 
■with  the  licentiousness  of  an  experienced  debauche.  It  is 
observable,  that  in  one  part  of  this  scene  an  attention  to 
the  court  bursts  out.  Theodosius  is  impatient  that  he  must 
judge  the  "substance"  of  the  ladies  "  by  the  shadow,"  and 
demands  to  see  them  "  with  his  own  eyes."  Perhaps  the 
king  was  not  displeased  at  the  compliment  bestowed  by  a 
Greek  emperor  on  the  notable  project  of  courting  the 
Spanish  princess. 

A  word  must  be  added  concerning  the  sources  from  which 
Massinger  has  drawn  his  story.  Coxeter  briefly  informs  us 
that  the  plot  is  taken  from  the  7th  book  of  Socrates,  and 
the  5th  of  Theodoret:  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  neither  confirms 
nor  disproves  this  intelligence.  But  what  is  the  plot? 
Arcadia  truly  calls  it, 

the  falling  out  and  in 


Between  the  husband  and  the  wife- 


and    of  the   quarrel  and  reconcilement  of  Theodosius  and 
Eadocia,  the  two  writers  referred  to  say  not  a  word  I    It  is 


not  enough  that  they  mention  other  circumstances  of 
Athenais,  and  celebrate  the  virtues  of  Theodosius  and  nis 
sisters.  The  plot  is  still  to  be  sought  for :  and  Sozomen, 
the  other  principal  historian  of  that  age,  is  as  silent  as  the 
authorities  of  Coxeter.  It  will  only  be  found  in  the  later 
chroniclers.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  full  ac- 
count of  Athenais  earlier  than  the  time  ot  Malelas.  Her 
love  for  Paulinus,  equally  handsome  and  eloquent,  is  men- 
tioned by  Cedrenus ;  and  the  memorable  apple,  the  cause 
of  his  death,  by  Theophanes.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grcec.  lib.  v. 
c.  1. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  dramatis  per- 
sons of  this,  as  well  as  of  a  former  historical  PJay — Roman 
Actor. —  Flaccilla  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  younger  sisters 
of  Theodosius.  At  all  events  this  is  wrong.  Whatever  tes- 
timony there  is  for  her  existence  makes  her  older  than 
Pulcheria.  But  Sozomen,  who  names  the  rest  of  the  family, 
says  nothing  of  her.  And  if  Philostorgius  is  to  be  believed, 
there  was  no  sister  of  that  name:  for,  in  U'n  account  of  the 
disgrace  of  Euiropius,,  he  marks  the  time,  by  observing, 
that,  in  order  to  assist  her  complaint  v/ith  Arcadius,  she 
carried  with  her  the  two  children  already  born  (Pulcheria 
and  Arcadia),  and  that  Marina  and  Theodosius  were  pro- 
duced after  that  event.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  of 
Marina,  omitted  by  Massinger  from  the  list  of  the  sisters, 
may  have  been  bestowed  on  the  waiting-woman  of  Pul- 
cheria. If  so,  it  will  rectify  the  confusion  noticed  by  the 
editor,  Act  11.  Sc.  I.  The  '*  reverend  aunt,  Maria,"  who 
assists  at  the  baptism  of  Athenais,  was  perhaps  the  wife  ot; 
Honorius,  celebrated  by  Claudian. 

/n  tcnui  labor— Dr.  Ibklamd. 
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The  Fatal  Dowry.]    This  most  excellent  Tragedy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  licensed  by  Sir  H 
Herbert ;  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  any  prologue  or  epilogue  ;  circumstances  from  which  Mr.  Malone  con- 
cludes that  it  was  produced  previous  to  16!20.     However  tliis  be,  it  was  not  printed  till  1632,  before  which 
time,  the  title-page  says,  it  "  had  been  often  acted  at  the  private  house  in  Blackfriars,  by  his  Majesty's 
servants." 

Massinger  was  assisted  in  the  writing  of  it  by  Nathaniel  Field  (of  whom  some  mention  is  made  in  the 
Introduction.)  This  would  incline  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone;  for  the  author  seems  to  have 
trusted  to  his  own  resources  after  the  period  here  mentioned;  all  the  pieces  licensed  by  the  master  of  the 
revels  being  his  own  composition. 

From  this  Play  Rowe  borrowed,  or,  according  to  Cicero's  distinction,  stole,  the  plan  of  Tlie  Fair  Penitent, 
a  performance  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  known.  The  relative  merits  of  the  two  pieces  are  discussed  by 
Mr,  Cumberland,  in  the  ingenious  analysis  which  follows  the  present  Tragedy  ;  and  which  I  regret  that  he 
did  not  pursue  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  superiority  of  Massinger  would  have  been  still  more  apparent 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

RociiFORT,  ex  premier  preiident  of  the  parliament  of  I    Avmer,   a  singer,  and  keeper  of  a  music-house,  also 
Diion.  [       dependent  on  Novall  j'umor. 

Advocates. 


Char  A  LOIS,   a  noble  gentleman,  son   to   the  deceased 

marshal. 
RoMONT,  a  brave  officer,  friend  to  Charalois. 
NovALL  senior,  premier  president  of  the  paTliam£nt  of 

Dijon. 
NovALL  junior,  his  son,  in  love  with  Beaumelle. 
Du  Croy,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon, 
Charmi,  an  advocate. 
Beaumont,  Secretary  to  Rochfort. 

PoNTALIER,   )  />  .      J       /.  XT       „i,    • 

,-  *  )  friends  of  Novall  junior. 

MaLOTIN,        W  J  'f 

LiLADAM,  a  parasite,  dependent  on  NoraW  junior. 


Three  Creditors. 
A  Priest. 
Tu  dor. 
Barber. 
Perfumer, 
Page. 

Beaumelle,  daughter  to  Rochfort. 
Florimel,    i  servants  to  Beaumelle;  the  latter  ih$  u- 
Bellapert,  >      cret  agent  of  Novall  jMjjior. 
Presidents,  Captains,  iioldiers,  Mourners,  Gaoler,  Bai» 
liffs,  Servants, 


SCENE,  Dijon. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Street  before  the  Court  of  Justice. 
Enter  Charalois  with  a  paper,  Romont,  and  Charmi. 

Char.  Sir,  I  may  move  the  court  to  serve  your 
will ; 
But  therein  shall  both  wrong  you  and  myself. 

Pom.  Why  think  you  so,  sir? 

Char.  'Cause  I  am  familiar 
Witii  what  will  be  their  answer:  they  will  say, 
*Tis  against  law,  and  argue  me  of  ignorance, 
For  offering  them  the  motion. 

Rnm.  ^'ou  know  not,  sir, 
How,  in  this  cause,  they  may  dispense  with  law  ; 
And  therefore  frame  not  you  their  answer  from  them, 
But  do  jOur  parts. 


C^cr.  I  love  the  cause  so  well. 
As*  I  could  run  the  hazard  of  a  check  for't. 

Rom.   From  whom  ? 

Char.  Some  of  the  bench,  that  watch  to  give  it. 
More  than  to  do  the  office  that  they  sit  for ; 
But  give  me,  sir,  my  fee. 

Rom.  Now  you  are  noble. 

Char.  I  shall  deserve  this  better  yet,  in  giving 
My  lord  soiLe  counsel,  if  he  please  to  hear  it. 
Than  I  shall  do  with  pleading. 


•  As  /  could  run,  &c.]  Former  editors— That  /  could  run. 
I  do  not  love  tliKinoderni  ing ;  by  decrees  no  one  will  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  the  lanj^uage  of  his  age. 
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[Act  I 


Rom,  What  may  it  be,  sir? 

Char.  That  it  would  i)lease  his  lordship,  as  the 
presidents 
And  counsellors  of  court  come  by,  to  stand 
Here,  and  but  sliow  himself*,  and  to  some  one 
Or  two,  make  his  request :  there  is  a  minute, 
When  a  man's  presence  speaks  in  his  own  cause. 
More  than  the  tongues  of  twenty  advocates. 

Horn.  I  have  urged  that. 

Enter  Rochfort  and  Du  Croy. 

Char.  Their  lordships  here  are  coming, 
I  must  go  get  me  a  place.     You'll  find  me  in  court. 
And  at  your  service.  [Exit. 

Bom.  Now,  put  ont  vour  spirits. 

Da  Croy.    ihe  ease  that  you  prepare  yourself,  my 
In  giving  up  the  place  you  hold  in  court,  [lord, 

Will  prove,  I  fear,  a  trouble  in  the  state, 
And  that  no  slight  one. 

Roch.  Fray  you,  sir,  no  more. 

Rom.  Now,  sir,  lose  not  this  ofFer'd  means  :  their 
Fix'd  on  you  with  a  pitying  earnestnesJS,  [looks, 

Invite  you  to  demand  tlieir  furtherance 
To  your  good  purpose  :  this  such  a  dulness, 
So  foolish  and  untimely,  as 

DtL  Croy.  You  know  him  ? 

Roch.  1  do  ;  and  much  lament  the  sudden  fall 
Of  this  brave  house.     It  is  young  Cliaralois, 
Son  to  the  marshal,  from  wljom  he  inherits 
His  fame  and  virtues  only. 

Rom.  Ha  !  they  name  you. 

Du  Croy.  His  father  died  in  prison  two  days  since, 

Roch.  Yes,  to  the  shame  of  this  ungrateful  state  j 
That  such  a  master  in  the  art  of  war. 
So  noble  and  so  highly  meriting 
From  this  forgetful  country,  should,  for  want 
Of  means  to  satisfy  his  creditors 
The  sums  he  took  up  for  the  general  good. 
Meet  witli  an  end  so  infamous. 

Rom.  Dare  you  ever 
Hope  for  like  oyyportunity  ? 

Du  Crou.  My  good  lord  !  i 

Roch.   IMy  wish  bring  comfort  to  you  ! 

Da  Croy.  '1  he  time  calls  us. 

Roch,  Good  morrow,  colonel ! 

[Exeunt  Rochfort  and  Du  Croy. 

7?(jm.  This  obstinate  spleen, 
You  think,  becomes  your  sorrow,  and  sorts  well 
With  your  black  suits :  but,  grant  me  wit  or  judg- 
And,  by  the  freedom  of  an  honest  man,  [raent, 

And  a  true  friend  to  boot,  I  swear  'tis  shameful. 
And  therefore  flatter  not  yourself  with  hope. 
Your  sable  habit,  with  the  hat  and  cloak,  [them 

No,  thougli  the  ribands  help,  have   power  to  work 
To  what  you  would  :  for  those  that  had  no  eyes 
To  see  the  great  acts  of  your  father,  will  not, 
From  any  fashion  sorrow  can  put  on, 
Be  taught  to  know  their  duties. 

Charal.  If  they  will  not. 
They  are  too  old  to  learn,  and  I  too  young 
"Jo  give  them  counsel ;  since,  if  they  partake 
The  understanding  and  the  hearts  ot  men, 
Tliey  will  prevent  my  words  and  tears  :  if  not, 
What  can  persuasion,  though  made  eloquent 
With  grief,  work  upon  such  as  have  changed  natures 
With  the  most  savage  beast?   Blest,  blest  be  ever  ^ 


*  Here,  and  but  show  himself,]  This  lias  been  liitherto 
printed  show  yourself.  The  necessity  of  the  iilleration  will,  I 
trust,  be  readily  acknowledsied. 

t  Kom.  Now,  yui  on  your  spirits.]  Rouse,  ammate 
tbem. 


The  memory  of  that  nappy  age,  whpn  justice 
Had  no  guards  to  keep  off  wrong'd  innocence 
From  flying  to  her  succours,  and.  in  that, 
Assurance  of  redress  !  where*  now,  Romont, 
The  damn'd  with  more  ease  may  ascend  from  hell, 
Than  we  arrive  at  her.     One  Cerberus  there 
P'orbids  the  passage,  in  our  courts  a  thousand, 
As  loud  and  fertile-headed  ;  and  the  client 
That  wants  the  sops  to  fill  their  ravenous  throats, 
Must  hopeCor  no  access  :   why  should  I,  then, 
Attempt  impossibilities  ;  you,  friend,  being 
Too  well  acquainted  with  my  dearth  of  means 
To  make  my  entrance  that  way  ? 

Rom.  Would  1  were  not ! 
But,  sir,  NOu  have  a  cause,  a  cause  so  just. 
Of  such  necessity,  not  to  be  lieferr'd. 
As  would  compel  a  maid,  whose  foot  was  never 
Set  o'er  her  father's  threshold,  nor  within 
The  bouse  where  she  was  born,  ever  spake  word 
Which  was  not  usher'd  with  pure  virgin  blushes, 
To  drown  the  tempest  of  a  pleader's  tongue. 
And  force  corruption  to  give  back  the  hire 
Jt  took  against  her.     Let  examples  move  you. 
You  see  men  great  in  birth,  esteem,  and  fortune. 
Rather  than  lose  a  scruple  of  their  right. 
Fawn  basely  upon  such,  whose  gowns  put  off, 
Ihey  would  disdain  for  servants. 

Charal    And  lo  these 
Can  1  become  a  suitor? 

Rom.    Without  loss : 
W^ould  vou  consider,  that  to  gain  their  favours, 
Our  chastest  dames  put  oft'  their  modesties. 
Soldiers  forget  then*  honours,  usurers 
Make  sacrifice  of  gold,  poets  of  wir. 
And  men  relii^ious  part  with  fame  and  goodnpss. 
Be  therefore  won  to  use  the  means  that  muy 
Advance  your  i)ious  ends. 

Charal.  You  shall  o'ercome. 

Rom.  And  youreceive  the  glory.     Pray  you,  now 
practise. 

Charal.  'Tis  wellf. 

Enter  Novaix   senior,    Advocates,  Lilaoam,    and 
three  Creditors. 


[Tendei's  his  petilion.l  Not  look  on  me! 

Rom.  You  must  have  patience 

Offer  it  again. 

Charal.  And  be  again  contemn'd  ! 

Noo.  se)i.  I  know  what's  to  be  done. 

1  Cred.  And,  that  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  do  your  knowledge,  we  offer  first 
Our  thankful  hearts  here,  as  a  bounteous  earnest 
i'o  what  we  will  add. 

Nov.  sen.  One  word  more  of  this, 
I  am  your  enemy.     Am  1  a  man 
Your  bribes  can  work  on?   ha? 

Lilad.    Friends,  you  mistake 
The  way  to  win  my  lord  ;  he  must  not  hear  this 
But  I,  as  one  in  favour  in  his  sight, 
IMay  hearken  to  you  for  my  profit.     Sir ! 
Pray  hear  them. 

*  Assurance  of  redress!  where  now,  Romont,]  So  the 
qtiario:  the  modern  editors,  in  their  rage  for  reionnation, 
read, 

Assurance  of  redress :  whereas  now  Romont, 
which  reduces  the    line  to  very  homely  prose.      //  here  for 
tvhercuiiQCiMxs  continually  in  these  plays,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
our  old  writers. 

♦  Chard.  'Tis  well]  These  two  words  I  have  s;iven  to 
Cliaralois,  to  whom  lluy  of  right  belong:  they  have  hitherto 
been  allotted  to  lloinunt. 


Scene  II.] 
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[Exit. 


Nyv.  fen.  It  is  well. 

I. Had.  Obsei-ve  him  now. 

Nof.  sen.  Your  cause  being  good,  and  your  pro- 
ceedinp^s  so, 
Witliout  corrujttion  I  am  your  friend  ; 
Speak  your  desires. 

ii  Cied.  Oil,  iliey  are  charitable  ; 
The  marshal  stood  engaged  unto  us  three 
Two   hundred   thousand  crowns,    which,    by  his 

death, 
We  are  defeated  of:  for  •which  great  loss 
We  aim  at  nothing  but  his  rotten  flesh  : 
Nor  is  that  cruelty. 

1  Cved.  I  have  a  son 
That  talks  of  nothing  but  of  guns  and  armour. 
And  swears  he'll  be  a  soldier;   'tis  an  humour 
I  would  divert  him  from;  and  1  am  told. 
That  if  I  minister  to  him,  in  his  drink, 
Powder  made  of  this  bankrupt  marshal's  bones, 
Provided  that  the  carcass  rot  above  ground, 
'i'will  cure  his  foolish  frenzy. 

Aw)y.  sen.   You  show  in  it 
A  falhei's  care.     1  have  a  son  myself, 
A  fashionable  gentleman,  and  a  peaceful; 
And,  but  I  am  assured  he's  not  so  given. 
He  should  take  of  it  too. 

CharaL  Sir! 

A'oy.  sen.   What  are  you  ? 

CharaL  A  gentleman*. 

^(w.  sen .  So  are  many  that  rake  dunghills. 
If  you  have  any  suit,  move  it  in  court : 
I  take  no  papers  in  corners. 

Rom.  Yes, 

As  the  matter  may  be  carried,  and  whereby 
To  manage  the  conveyance. Follow  him. 

Lilad.   You  are  rude  :   I  say  he  shall  not  pass. 

l^ExKunt  Charalois  and  Advocates, 

Rnm.  You  say  so ! 
On  what  assurance? 

For  the  well  cutting  of  his  lordship's  corns. 
Picking  his  toes,  or  any  office  else 
Nearer  to  baseness ! 

Lilad.  Look  upon  me  better  ; 
Are  these  the  ensigns  of  so  coarse  a  fellow? 
Be  well  advised. 

Rom,  Out,  rogue  !  do  not  I  know 
These  glorious  weeds  spring  from  the  sordid  dung- 
hill 
Of  thy  officious  baseness?  wert  thou  worthy 
Of  any  thing  from  me,  but  my  contempt, 
I  would    do    more   than  this  —  [Beats  him^ — more, 
you  court-spider ! 

Lilad.  J3ut  that  this  man  is  lawless,  he  should  find 
That  1  am  valiant. 

1  Cred.  If  your  ears  are  fast, 

*Tis  nothing.   What's  a  blow  or  two?  as  much. 

2  Cred.    Ihese   chastisements    as   useful    are  as 
frequent. 

To  such  as  would  grow  rich. 

Rom,  Are  they  so,  rascals? 
I  will  befriend  you,  then.  [Kicks  tliem. 

1  Cred.  liear  witness,  sirs! 


•  Charal  *>  / 
Nov.  sen.    If  hat  are  you? 

Cliaral.  A  gentleman.  So  I  have  regulated  these  speerhes; 
they  Jbnnerly  siood  thus  : 

He  should  take  of  it  too. — Sir  I  what  are  you? 
Chai.ll.  A  gentleman. 
I  believed  thai  the  modest  Charalois,  encouraged  by  Romont, 
ventures  to  address  himself  to  Novall. 


Lilad.  Truth,  I  have  borne  my  part  already,  friends. 
In  the  court  vou  shall  have  more.  \Lxit, 

Rom.  I  know  you  for 
The  worst  of  spirits,  that  strive  to  rob  the  tombs 
0(  what  is  their  inheritance,  the  dead: 
For  usurers,  bred  by  a  riotous  peace, 
'I  hat  hold  the  charter  of  your  wealth  and  freedom 
By  being  knaves  and  cuckolds  ;  that  ne'er  pray, 
But  when  you  fear  the  rich  heirs  will  grow  wise, 
To  keep  their  lands  out  of  your  parchment  toils  ; 
And  then,  the  devil  your  father's  call'd  upon. 
To  invent  some  ways  of  luxdi-y  ne'er  thought  on. 
Begone,  and  (piickly,  or  I'll  leave  no  room 
Upon  your  foreheads  for  your  horns  to  sprout  on — 
Without  a  murmur,  or  I  will  undo  you. 
For  I  will  beat  you  honest. 

1  Cred.  Thrift  forbid! 
We  will  bear  this,  rather  than  hazard  that. 

[  Exeunt  Creditor! 
Re-enter  Charalois. 

Rom.  I  am  somewhat  eased  in  this  yet. 

Char.  Only,  friend. 
To  what  vain  purpose  do  I  make  my  sorrow 
Wait  on  ihe  triumph  of  their  cruelty? 
Or  teach  their  pride,  from  my  humilitv, 
To  think  it  has  o'ercome  ?  'i'liey  aie  determined 
What  they  will  do  ;  and  it  may  well  become  me. 
To  rob  them  of  the  glory  they  expect 
From  my  submiss  entreaties. 

Rom.  Think  not  so,  fiir: 
The  difficulties  that  you  encounter  with 
Will  crown  the  undertaking; — heaven!  you  weep: 
And  1  could  do  so  too,  but  that  1  know 
'i'here's  more  expeited  from  the  son  and  friend 
Of  him  whose  fatal  loss  now  shakes  our  natures, 
Than  sighs  or  tears,  in  which  a  village  nur>-e. 
Or  cunning  strumpet,  when  her  knave  i>  haiig'd, 
May  overcome  us.     We  are  men,  young  lord. 
Let  us  not  do  like  women,     'io  the  court, 
And   there   speak  like   your  birth  :   wake  sleeping 

justice. 
Or  dare  the  axe.     This  is  a  way  will  sort 
With  what  you  are  :  I  call  you  not  to  that 
I  will  shrink  from  myself;   I  will  deserve 
Your  thanks,  or  sutler  with  you. — O  how  bravely* 
That  sudden  fire  of  anger  shows  in  you  ! 
Give  luel  to  it.     Since  you  are  on  a  shelf 
Of  extreme  danger,  suffer  like  yourself.        [Exeunt 


SCENE  IL— The  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  Rochfort,  Novall  senior,  Presidents,  Charmi 
Du  Croy,  Beaumont,  Advocates,  three  Creditors 
and  Officers. 

Du  Croy.  Your  lordships  seated,  may  this  meet 
ing  prove 
Prosperous  to  us,  and  to  the  general  good 
Of  Burgundy  ! 

Nov.  sen  .   Speak  to  the  point. 

Da  Croy.   VVhich  is 
With  honour  to  dispose  the  place  and  power 
Of  premier  president,  which  tliis  reverend  man, 
Grave  lluchfort,  whom  for  honour's  sake  1  name, 


*  O  /low  bravely,  Sec]  This  Romont  is  a  noble  fellow. 
Warm,  giMenms,  liij^h-spiriied,  di.-iiiU  lesied,  faithful,  and 
aftectiunate,  his  copy,  or  rather  his  shadow,  Horatio,  dwin 
dies  into  perfect  insijinilicrtuce  on  the  con)parison. 
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Is  purposed  to  resign  ;  a  place,  niv  lords, 
[n  which  he  hath  with  such  integrity 
Perform'd  the  first  and  best  parts  of  a  judge, 
That,  as  his  life  transcends  all  fair  examples 
Of  such  as  were  before  him  in  Dijon, 
So  it  remains  to  those  that  shall  succeed  him, 
A  precedent  they  may  imitate,  but  not  equal*. 

Roch.  I  may  not  sit  to  hear  this. 

Dti  Croy.  Let  the  love 
And  thankfulness  we  are  bound  to  pay  to  goodness, 
In  this  o'ercome  your  modesty, 

Roch.  My  thanks 
For  this  great  favour  shall  prevent  your  trouble 
The  honourable  trust  that  was  imposed 
Upon  my  weakness,  since  you  witness  for  me 
It  was  not  ill  discharged,  1  will  not  mention  ; 
Nor  now,  if  age  had  not  deprived  me  of 
The  little  strength  I  had  to  govern  well 
The  province  that  I  undertook,  forsake  it. 

Nov.  sen.   That  we  could  lend  you  of  our  years  ! 

Du  Cray.  Or  strength  ! 

Nov.  sea.  Or,  as  you   are,  persuade  you  to  con- 
tinue 
The  noble  exercise  of  your  knowing  judgment ! 

Roch.  That  may  not  be  j  nor  can  your  loidships' 
goodness, 
Since  your  employments  have  conferr'd  upon  me 
Sufficient  wealth,  deny  the  use  of  it: 
And,  though  old  age,  when  one  loot's  in  the  grave. 
In  many,  when  all  humours  else  are  spent, 
Feeds  no  affection  in  them,  but  desire 
To  add  height  to  the  mountain  of  their  riches, 
In  me  it  is  not  so.    I  rest  content 
With  the  honours  and  estate  I  now  possess  : 
And,  that  I  may  have  liberty  to  use 
What  heaven,  still  blessing  my  poor  industry, 
Hath  made  me  master  of,  I  pray  the  court 
To  ease  me  of  my  burthen,  that  1  may 
Employ  the  small  remainder  of  my  life 
In  living  well,  and  learning  hov/  to  die  so. 

Enter  RoMONT  and  Charalois. 

Rom.  See,  sir,  our  advocate. 

Du  Cray.  The  court  entreats 
Your  loruship  will  be  pleased  to  name  the  man. 
Which  you  would  have  your  successor,  and  in  me, 
All  promise  to  confirm  it. 

Roch.  I  embrace  it 
As  an  assurance  of  their  favour  to  me, 
And  name  my  lord  Novall. 

Du  Croy.  The  court  allows  it. 

Roch.  But  there  are  suitors  wait  here,  and  their 
causes 
May  be  of  more  necessity  to  be  heard ; 
I  therefore  wish  that  mine  may  be  deferr'd. 
And  theirs  have  hearing. 

Du  Croy.  If  your  lordship  please  [To  Nov.  sen. 
To  take  the  place,  we  will  proceed. 

Char.  The  cause 
We  come  to  offer  to  your  lordships'  censure, 
Is  in  itself  so  noble,  that  it  needs  not 
Or  rhetoric  in  me  that  plead,  or  favour 
From  your  grave  lordships,  to  determine  of  it ; 
Since  to  the  praise  of  your  impartial  justice 
(Which    guilty,  nay,    condemn'd  men,    dare    not 
scandal), 

•  A  precedent  they  may  imitate,  but  not  equal.]  So  the  old 
X>py.  Coxeter  aiitl  Mr.  iM.  Mason,  wiili  equal  ailvantage  to 
be  sense  and  liannony  of  the  line,  read, 

A  precedent  that  they  may  imitate,  but  not  equal! 


It  will  erect  a  trophy  of  your  mercy. 
Which  married  to  that  justice 

Nov.  sen.  Speak  to  the  cause. 

Char,  1  will,  my  lord.     To  say,  the  late  dead 
marshal, 
The  father  of  this  young  lord  here,  my  client. 
Hath  done  his  country  great  and  faith fal  service. 
Might  task  me  of  impertinence,  to  repeat 
What  your  grave  lordships  cannot  but  remember. 
He,  in  his  life,  became  indebted  to 
These  thrifty  men  (I  will  not  wrong  their  credits. 
By  giving  them  the  -attributes  they  now  merit), 
And  failing,  by  the  fortune  of  the  wars, 
Of  means  to  free  himself  from  his  engagements. 
He  was  arrested,  and,  for  want  of  bail, 
Imprison'd  at  their  suit  ;  and,  not  long  after, 
With  loss  of  liberty,  ended  his  life. 
And,  though  it  be  a  maxim  in  our  laws. 
All  suits  die  with  the  person,  these  men's  malice 
In  death  finds  matter  for  their  hate  to  work  on, 
Denying  him  the  decent  rites  of  burial*, 
Which  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Christian  fairth 
Grant  freely  to  their  slaves.     Mayir  therefore  please 
Your  lordships  so  to  fiishion  your  decree. 
That,  what  tluir  cruelty  doth  forbid,  your  pity 
May  give  allowance  to. 

Nov.  sen.  How  long  have  you,  sir. 
Practised  in  court? 

Char.  Some  twenty  years,  my  lord. 

Nov.  sen.  By  your  gross  ignorance,  it  should  ap- 
pear 
N(it  twenty  days. 

Char.  I  hope  I  have  given  no  cause 
In  this,  my  lord. 

Nov.  sen.  How  dare  yo^  move  the  court 
To  the  dispensing  with  an  act  confirm 'd 
By  parliament,  to  the  terror  of  all  bankrupts? 
Go  home  ;  and  with  more  care  peruse  the  statutes 
Or  the  next  motion,  savouring  of  this  boldness. 
May  force  you,  sir,  to  leap,  against  your  will, 
Over  the  place  you  plead  at. 

Char.  I  foresaw  this, 

Rom.  Why,  does  your  lordship  think  the  moving  of 
A  cause  more  honest  than  this  court  had  ever 
The  honour  to  determine,  can  deserve 
A  check  like  this] 

Nov.  sen.  Strange  boldness  ! 

Rom.  'lis  fit  freedom  : 
Or,  do  you  conclude  an  advocate  cannot  hold 
His  credit  with  the  judge,  unless  he  study 
His  face  more  than  the  cause  for  which  he  pleads  ? 

Char.  Forbear. 

Rom.  Or  cannot  you,  that  have  the  power 

•  Denying  him  the  decent  rites  of  burial,]  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  Asychis,  the  grandson  of  Clieops,  to  facilitate 
the  borrowing  of  money,  allowed  the  Egyptians  to  pledge 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  wliich,  uiiiil  reckeuied  by 
payment  of  the  sums  advanced,  could  not  be  deposited  in 
the  sepulciires  of  their  fathers.  In  imitation  of  this  mo- 
narch, modern  states  have  sanctioned  the  arle^tof  a  per- 
son's dead  body  till  his  debts  be  pud  :  but  wiiat  was  in  Asy- 
chis a  wise  institution,  is  in  his  loUowers  a  gratuitous  act  of 
absurd  and  savage  barbarity.  \\  itli  the  ancients  the  fate 
of  a  human  being  was  not  deci<led  by  death  ;  his  entrance 
into  u  state  of  rest  depended  upon  a  due  performance  of  his 
obsequies;  and  his  relations  and  friends  were,  ihoretore,  im- 
pelled by  the  most  powerful  motive*,  to  discliaige  his  obli- 
gations, and  seal  his  doiun.  We,  on  the  contrary,  know 
from  divine  authority,  that  "as  the  tree  lalleth,  so  it  must 
lie,  '  and  liiat  no  action,  subsequent  to  a  man's  decease,  can 
atfect  his  destiny 

U)r  the  ne.rt  motion,  savouring  of  this  boldness,]  So  ths 
old  copy  ;  the  moderns  read,  favouring. 
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To  qualify  the  ri^^our  of  the  laws 

When  you  are  p't'ased,  take  a  lirtle  from 

The  strictness  of  your  sour  decrees,  enacted  ^ 

In  favour  of  the  greedy  creditors. 

Against  the  o'erthrown  debtor? 

Nov.  sen.  Sirrah  !  you  that  prate 
Thus  saucily,  what  are  you] 

Rom.  Why,  I'll  tell  thee, 
Thou  purple-colour'd  man  I  I  am  one  to  whom 
Thou  ow'st  tiie  means  thou  hast  of  sitting  there, 
A  corrupt  elder. 

Char.  Forbear. 

Rom.  The    nose  thou   wear'st  is   my   gift ;    and 
those  eves. 
That  meet  no  object  <60  base  as  their  master, 
Had  been  long  since  torn  from  that  guilty  head, 
And  thou  thyself  slave  to  some  needy  Swiss*, 
Had  I  not  worn  a  sword,  and  used  it  better 
Than,  in  thy  prayers,  thou  ever  didst  tliy  tongue. 

Nov.  sen.  Shall  such  an  insolence  pass  unpunish'd  1 

Char.  Hear  me. 

Rom.  Yet  I,  that,  in  my  service  done  my  country, 
Disdain  to  be  ])ut  in  the  scale  with  thee. 
Confess  myself  unworthy  to  be  valued 
W^ith  the  least  part,  nay,  hair  of  the  dead  marshal  j 
Of  whose  so  many  glorious  undertakings, 
INIake  choice  of  any  one,  and  that  the  meanest, 
Perform'd  against  the  subtle  fox  of  France, 
The  politic  Louis,  or  the  more  desperate  Swiss, 
And  'twill  outweigh  all  the  good  purposes, 
Though  put  in  act,  that  ever  gownman  practised. 

Nov.  sen.  Away  with  him  to  prison  ! 

Rom.  If  that  cursest, 
Urged  justly,  and  breath'd  forth  so,  ever  fell 
On  those  that  did  deserve  them,  let  not  mine 
Be  spent  in  vain  now,  that  thou  from  this  instant 
Mayst,  in  thy  fear  that  they  will  fall  upon  thee, 
Be  sensible  of  the  plagues  they  shall  bring  with  them. 
And  for  denying  of  a  little  earth 
To  cover  what  remains  of  our  great  soldier. 
May  all    your  wives   prove  whores,  your   factors 

thieves, 
And,  while  you  live,  your  riotous  heirs  undo  you! 
And  thou,  the  patron  of  their  cruelty. 
Of  all  thy  lordships  live  not  to  be  owner 
Of  so  much  dung  as  will  conceal  a  dog. 
Or,  what  is  worse,  thyself  in  !  And  thy  years, 
To  th'  end  thou  mayst  be  wretched,  I  wish  many; 
And,  as  thou  hast  denied  the  dead  a  grave. 
May  misery  in  thy  life  make  thee  desire  one. 
Which  men  and  all  the  elements  keep  from  thee! 
— I  have  begun  well ;  imitate,  exceed. 

[To  Charalois. 

Roch.  Good  counsel,  were  it  a  praiseworthy  deed. 
[Exeunt  Officers  with  Romont. 

'Dii  Cvoy.  Remember  what  we  are. 

Charal.  Thus  low  my  duty 
Answers  your  lordship's  counsel.     I  will  use, 
In  the  few  words  with  which  I  am  to  trouble 


•  And  thou  thi/selj" slave  to  some  needy  Swiss,]  It  may  not 
be  ami'^.s  to  obstrve  here,  tliat  Bnrgnndj'  (hi  tlie  cnpital  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid)  was  :i  powerful  and  independent 
state.  It  mii^lit,  perhaps,  have  continued  so,  but  fur  tlie  am- 
bitious and  destruciive  warfaie  which  the  last  of  its  so- 
vereigns niadl}'  carried  on  against  the  confederated  cantons. 

+  Rom.  Jf  that  curses,  &c.]  To  this  most  animated  speech 
Otway  seetns  indebted  for  the  imprecations  wliich  he  makes 
the  inditjnant  Pierre  pour  upon  the  tjovernment  of  Venice. 
The  reader,  wl)om  curiosity  may  lead  to  compare  tiie  two 
scenes,  will  find  how  much  the  copy  falls  beneath  the  origi' 
aaU  not  only  in  delicacy,  but  ia  spirit. 


Your  lordships'  ears,  the  temper  that  you  wish  me  ; 

Not  that  I  fear  to  speak  my  thoughts,  as  loud. 

And  with  a  liberty  beyond  Romont; 

Hut  that  I  know,  for  me,  that  am  made  up 

Of  all  that's  wretched,  so  to  haste  my  end, 

WouUl  soem  to  most  ratlier  a  willingness 

To  quit  the  burthen  of  a  hopeless  life. 

Than  scorn  of  death,  or  duty  to  the  dead. 

I,  therefore,  bring  the  tnlnite  of  my  praise 

To  your  severity,  and  commend  the  justice 

That  will  not,  for  tiie  many  services 

'iliat  any  man  hath  done  the  commonwealth, 

Wink  at  his  least  of  ills.     What  though  my  father 

Writ  man  before  he  was  so,  and  confirm'd  it, 

By  numbering  that  day  no  part  of  his  life, 

In  which  he  did  not  service  to  his  country  ; 

Was  he  to  be  free,  therefore,  from  the  laws 

And  ceremonious  form  in  your  decrees  ; 

Or  else,  because  he  did  as  much  as  man 

In  those  three  memorable  overthrows 

At  Gransoi),  Morat,  Nancy,  where  his  master*. 

The  warlike  Charalois  (with  whose  misfortunes 

I  bear  his  name),  lost  treasure,  men,  and  life. 

To  be  excused  from  payment  of  those  sums 

Which  (his  own  patrimony  spent)  his  zeal 

To  serve  his  country  forced  him  to  take  up  I 

Nov.  sen.  The  precedent  were  ill. 

Charal.  And  yet,  my  lord,  this  much, 
I  know,  you'll  grant ;  after  those  great  defeatures. 
Which  in  their  dreadful  ruins  buired  quick 

Re-enter  Officers. 

Courage  and  hope  in  all  men  but  himself, 

He  forced  the  proud  foe,  in  his  height  of  conquest, 

'i"o  yield  unto  an  honourable  peace  ; 

And  in  it  saved  an  hundred  thousand  lives. 

To  end  his  own,  that  was  sure  proof  against 

The  scalding  summer's  heat,  and  winter's  frost, 

III  airs,  the  cannon,  and  the  enemy's  sword. 

In  a  most  loaihsome  prison. 

Dti  Cray.  'Twas  his  fault 
To  be  so  prodigal. 

Nov.  sen.   He  had  from  the  state 
Sufficient  entertainment  for  the  army. 

Charal.  Sufficient,  my  lords  I   You  sit  at  home, 
And,  though  your  fees  are  botindless  at  the  bar, 

Are  thrifty  in  the  chari^es  of  the  war 

But  your  wills  be  obey'd.     To  these  I  turn. 
To  these  soft-hearted  men,  that  wisely  know 
They're  only  good  men  that  pay  what  they  owe. 

2  Cred.  And  so  they  are. 

1  Cred.  It  is  the  city  doctrine*; 
We  stand  bound  to  maintain  it. 


*  In  those  three  memorable  overthows 

At  Granson,  Morat,  Nancy,  &c.]  These  were  indeed  me- 
morable, since  tliey  were  };iven  by  ill-armed  and  undiscip- 
lined rustics  (invigorated,  indeed,  b)'  the  calm  and  fearless 
spit  it  of  genuine  liberty)  to  armies  superior  to  themselves  in 
numbers,  and  composed  of  regular  troops  from  some  of  the 
most  warlike  nations  in  Europe.  The  overthrow  of  Granson 
took  place  March  3d,  1470;  that  of  Morat,  June  In], 
in  the  same  year;  and  tiiat  of  Nancif,  January  5ih,  \\77. 
In  this  Charles  (or,  as  he  is  here  called,  Charalois)  dul- e  of 
Burgundy  fell;  and  the  subtle  fox  of  France,  J-ouis  XI. 
shortly  after  seized  upon  the  defenceless  duchy,  and  united 
it  to  Ids  own  kingdom. 

t  /t  is  the  city  doctrine  j^  Thus  in  The  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice : — 

"Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

"  Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation   to  the  con- 

!»■"'■>  i  .       .  .       ,       . 

"  iShi/.  No,  no,  no;— my  meanmg  :n  sajmg  he   is  a 
good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me  tliat  he  hsujicient." 
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Charal.  Be  constant  in  it  ; 
And  since  you  iire  as  merciless  in  your  natures, 
As  base  and  mercenary  in  your  means 
By  which  von  get  your  wealth,  I  will  not  urge 
'J'he  court  to  take  away  one  s:  ruple  from 
The  ri;j;ht  of  their  laws,  or  [wisli*]  oneg'ood  thouglit 
In  you  to  mend  your  dis])Osition  with. 
I  know  there  is  no  music  to  your  ears 
So  pleasing-  as  the  groans  of  men  in  prison, 
And  that  the  tears  of  w'idows,  and  the  cries 
(U'fiimishM  orphans,  are  the  feasts  that  take  you. 
Tliat  to  he  in  vour  dangerf.  with  more  care 
Should  be  avoided  than  infectious  air, 
Tl.ie  loailied  embraces  of  diseased  wdmen, 
A  flatterer's  poison,  or  the  loss  of  honour. — 
Yet  rather  than  my  father's  reverend  dust 
Shall  want  a  pla.  e  in  that  fair  monument 
In  whit  h  our  noble  ancestors  lie  entomb'd, 
Before  the  court  1  offer  up  myself 
A  prisoner  for  it.     Load  me  with  those  irons 
That  have  worn  out  his  life  ;  in  my  best  strength 
I'll  run  to  the  encounter  of  cold,  hunger, 
And  choose  my  dwelling  where  no    sun  dares  enter 
So  he  may  be  released. 

1  Cred.   What  mean  you,  sir? 

Advo.  Only  your  fee  again  :  there's  so  much  said 
Already  in  this  cause,  and  said  so  well, 
Ihat,  should  I  only  ofier  to  speak  in  it, 
I  should  be  or  not  heard,  or  laugh'd  at  for  it.  [back, 

1  Cred.  Tis  the  first  money  advocate  e'er  gave 
Though  he  said  nothing-. 

lioch.  Be  advised,  young  lord, 
And  well  considerate;  you  throw  away 
Your  liberty  and  joys  of  life  together  : 
Your  bounty  is  employed  upon  a  subject 
That  is  not  sensible  of  it,  with  which  wise  man 
Never  abused  Ids  goodness.     The  great  virtues 
Of  your  dead  father  vindicate  themselves 
From  these  men's  malice,  and  break  ope  the  prison, 
Though  it  contain  his  body. 

Nov.  sen.  Let  him  -alone  : 
If  he  love  coids,  in  God's  name  let  him  wear  them  ; 
Provided  these  consent. 

Charal.  1  hope  they  are  not 
So  ignorant  in  any  way  of  profit, 
As  to  neglect  a  possibility 
To  get  their  own,  by  seeking  it  from  that 
\\  hich  can  return  liiem  nothing  but  ill  fame, 
And  curses,  for  their  barbarous  cruelties. 

3  Cred.  What  think  ye  of  the  offer  1 

2  Cred.  Very  well. 

1  Cre.d.  Accept  ii  by  all  means.     Let's  shut  him 

up; 
He  is  well  shaped,  and  has  a  villanous  tongue, 
And,  should  he  study  that  way  of  revenge, 
As  1  dare  -.dmost  swear  he  loves  a  wench, 
We  have  no  wives,  nor  never  shall  get  daughters, 
That  will  h.dd  out  against  him. 
Da  Cioij.    What's  your  answer? 

2  Cred.  Spe.ik  you  for  all. 

1  Cred.  Why,  let  our  executions 


•  The  rifjht  nf  t/ieir  laws,  or  [wish!  r.ne  good  thought 
In  you,  iNkc]  A  mi)tiosyllat)lt;  has  dropi  out  at  llie  press. 
I  li.ive  eii(lt:av()un'(l  to  i-oiiipkK"  tlie  lUflro,  and,  perli;ips, 
the  sense,  by  the  addition  in  brackets:  it  is  a  libeity  tli.it 
1  siid<»ii  take,  and  never  witlioui  giving  the  reader  no- 
:ice  of  it. 

f to  be  in  your  dans;er.]  i.  e.  to  be  in  your 

debt;  a  eoninion  espnssioii  in  our  old  writers;  tlius  Portia: 
*'  You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  >on  not  i 

Alerchant  of  Venice. 


That  lie  upon  the  father,  be  return'd 
Upon  the  son,  and  we  release  the  body. 

^Nov.  sen.  The  court  must  grant  you  thai, 

Charal.  I  thank  your  lordships. 
They  have  in  it  con  firm 'd  on  me  such  glory 
As  no  time  can  take  from  me ;   I  am  ready, 
Come,  le-dd  me  where  you  please.     Captivity, 
That  comes  with  honour,  is  true  liberty. 

Fxeunt  Charalois,  Charmi,  Officers,  and  Creditors, 

Nov.  sen.  Strange  rashness  ! 

Rock.  A  brave  resolution  rather, 
Worthy  a  better  fortune  :  but,  however, 
It  is  not  now  to  be  disputed  ;  therefore 
To  my  own  cause.     Already  I  have  found 
Your  lordships  bountiful  in  yotir  favours  to  me. 
And  that  should  teach  my  modesty  to  end  here. 
And  press  your  loves  no  further. 

Da  Ci'oij.  There  is  nothing 
The  court  can  grant,  but  with  assurance  you 
May  ask  it,  and  obtain  it. 

Rock.  You  encourage 
A  bold  petitioner,  and  'tis  not  fit 
Your  favours  should  be  lost:  be.sides,  't  'as  been 
A  custom  many  years,  at  the  surrendering 
The  place  I  now  give  up,  to  grant  the  president 
One  boon,  that  parted  with  it  :  and,  to  confirru 
Your  grace  towards  me,  against  all  such  as  may 
Detract  my  actions  and  life  hereafter, 
J.  now  j)refer  it  to  you. 

Du  Croi/.  Speak  it  freely.  , 

Roch.  I  then  desire  the  liberty  of  Romont, 
And  that  my  lord  Novall,  whose  private  wrong 
Was  equal  to  the  injury  thai  was  done 
To  the  dignity  of  the  court,  will  pardon  it, 
And  now  sign  his  enlargement. 

Nov.  sen.  Pray  you  demand 
The  m.oiety  of  my  estate,  or  any  thing, 
Wi  bin  my  power  but  this. 

Roch.   Am  I  denied  then 
My  first  and  last  request  ? 

Du  Cray.   It  must  not  be. 

2  Pre.  I  have  a  voice  to  give  in  it. 

3  Pre.  And  L 

And  if  persuasion  will  not  work  him  to  it. 
We  will  make  known  our  power. 

Nov.  Sen,  You  are  too  violent; 
You  shall  have  my  consent :  but  would  you  had 
Made  trial  of  my  love  in  any  thing 
But  this,  you  should  have  found  then — but  it  skills 

not ; 
You  have  what  you  desire. 

Roch.  I  thank  your  lordships. 

Du  Croy.  The  court  is  up.     Make  way. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Rochfort  and  Beaumont 

Roch.  I  follow  you.     Beaumont! 

Beau.  My  loi-d.' 

Roch.  You  are  a  scholar,  Beaumont ; 
And  can  search  deeper  into  the  intents  of  men. 
Than  those  that  are  less  knowing. — How  appear'd 
The  pietv  and  brave  behaviour  of 
Young  Charalois  to  you  ? 

Beau.    It  is  my  wonder, 
Since  1  want  language  to  express  it  fully  : 
And  sure  the  colonel • 

Roch.   Fie  !   he  was  faulty. 
What  present  money  have  I? 

Beau.   Jhere's  no  want 
Of  any  sum  a  ])rivate  mau  Laa  use  for. 

Roch.  'lis  well' 


SCKNE  I. 
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1  am  striuip:ely  t.iken  with  this  Cl    ralois. 
IMethinks,  tVom  his  examph^  the  whole  age 
Should  leara  to  be  good,  and  continue  so. 
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Virtue  works  strangely  with  us  ;  and  his  go-odness 
Rising  above  his  fortune,  seeras  to  ine, 
Prince-like,  to  will,  not  ask,  a  courtesy.        [Ex«usl, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Street  before  the  Prison. 
Enter  Pontai.ieu,  Malotin,  a/id  Beaumont. 

Mai.  'Tis  strange. 

Beau.  Methinks  so. 

Pout.  In  a  man  but  young, 
Yet  old  in  judgment ;  theoric  and  practic 
In  all  humanity*,  and,  to  increase  the  wonder, 
Religious,  yet  a  soldier  ;  that  he  should 
Y'ield  his  free-living  youth  a  captive  for 
The  freedom  of  his  aged  father's  corpse, 
And  rather  choose  to  want  life's  necessaries. 
Liberty,  hope  of  fortune,  than  it  should 
In  death  be  kept  from  Christian  ceremony. 

Mat.  Come,  'tis  a  golden  precedent  in  a  son, 
To  let  strong  nature  have  the  belter  hand. 
In  such  a  case,  of  all  affected  reason. 
What  years  sit  on  this  Charalois  ? 

Beau.  Twenty-eight : 
For    since    the   clock   did    strike   him    seventeen 

old, 
Under  his  father's  wing  this  son  hath  fought, 
Served  and  commanded,  and  so  aptly  both, 
That  sometimes  he  appear'd  his  father's  father. 
And  never  less  than's  son ;  the  old  man's  virtues 
So  recent  in  him,  as  the  world  may  swear. 
Nought  but  a  fair  tree  could  such  fair  fruit  bear. 

Pout.  But   wherefore   lets  he  such   a  barbarous 
law, 
And  men  more  barbarous  tdexecute  it. 
Prevail  on  his  soft  disposition. 
That  he  had  i-ather  die  alive,  for  debt 
Of  the  old  man,  in  prison,  than  they  should 
Rob  him  of  sepulture  ;  considering 
These  monies  borrow'd  bought  the  lenders  peace. 
And  all  the  means  they  enjoy,  nor  were  diffused 
In  any  impious  or  licentious  path? 

Beau.  True  !    for   my  part,  were  it   my   father's 
trunk, 
The  tyrannous  ram-heads  with  their  horns  should 

gore  it, 
Or  cast  it  to  their  curs,  than  they  less  currish, 
Ere  prey  on  me  so  with  their  lion-law, 
Being  in  my  free  will,  as  in  his,  to  shun  it. 

Pont.  Alas  !  he  knows  himself  in  poverty  lost : 
For  in  this  partial  avaricious  age 
What  price  bears  honour  ?  virtue  1  long  ago 
It  was  but  praised,  and  freezed  ;  but  now-a-days 
*Tis  colder  far,  and  has  nor  love  nor  praise  : 
The  very  praise  now  freezeth  too  ;  for  nature 
Did  make  the  heathen  far  more  Christian  then, 
Than  knowledge  us,  less  heathenish,  Christian. 
Mai  This  morning  is  the  funeral  ? 
Pont.  Certainly, 
And  from  this  prison  — 'twas  the  son's  request. 

*  In  all  humanity,]  i.  e.  m  all  polite  literature. 


That  his  dear  father  might  interment  have, 
See,  the  young  son  enter'd  a  lively  grave*  ! 
Beuu.  They  come — observe  their  order. 

Solemn  Music.  Enter  the  Funeral  Procession.  The 
Coffin  borne  bij  four, preceded  b\j  a  Priest.  Captains, 
Lieutenants,  Ensigns,  and  Siddin<-s  ;  Mourners,  Scut- 
cheons, 6;c.,  and  very  good  order.  Romont  and 
Charalois,  followed  by  the  Gaolers  and  Officers , 
with  Creditors,  meet  it. 

Choral.  How  like   a   silent   stream  shaded  with 
night, 
And  gliding  softly  with  our  windy  sighs, 
Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity  ! 
Tears,  sigbs,  and  blacksf  filling  the  simile  ; 
Whilst  1,  the  only  murmur  in  this  grove 
Of  death,  thus  hollowly  break  forth.     Vouchsafe 

[To  the  Bmre""i. 
'I-:.  «  ey  awhile — Rest,  rest  in  peace,  dear  earih! 
Thou  that  brought'st  rest  to  their  unthankful  lives. 
Whose  cruelty  denied  thee  rest  in  death! 
Here  stands  thy  poor  executor,  thy  son, 
That  makes  his  life  prisoner  to  bail  thy  death  ; 
Who  gladlier  puts  on  this  captivity, 
Than  virgins,  long  in  love,  their  wedding  weeds. 
Of  all  that  ever  thou  hast  done  good  to, 
'J'hese  only  have  good  memories ;  for  they 
Remember  best  forget  not  giatitude. 
I  thank  you  for  this  last  and  friendly  love : 

[To  the  Soldiers 
And  though  this  country,  like  a  viperous  mother. 
Not  only  hath  eat  up  ungratefully 
All  means  of  thee,  her  son,  but  last,  thyself. 
Leaving  thy  heir  so  bare  and  indigent, 
He  cannot  raise  thee  a  poor  monument. 
Such  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath  ; 
Thy  worth,  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one, 
Making  their  friendly  hearts  thy  funeral  stone+. 


*  See  tJie  young  son  enter'd  a  lively  gravel]  i.  e.  a  living 
grave,  so  he  calls  the  prison.     Tlie  quarto  has: 

See  the  youny  son  intei  'd  a  lively  grave. 
The  small  ciiange  here  made  restores  the  passage  to  sense. 
Mr.  M.  Mason  would  read— ^/jZ/ta-  alive  the  i;rave,  which  I 
should  like  better,  if  ihe  preceding  line  had  rfead,  instead  of 
dear  father.  The  old  reading,  however,  is  defended  by  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  who  observes  that  there  is  a  similar  combination 
of  words  just  above, 

"He  had  rather  die  alive  for  debt." 
And  also  in  Samson  Agonistes  : 

"  Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave."  v.  102. 

These  passages  are,  indeed,  strikingly  similar:  but  they  are 
not  for  that  the  more  intelligible. 

t  Tears,  sighs,  and    blacks,  ike]  Blacks  are  constantly 
used  by  our  old  writers  for  mourning  weeds. 

I  Thy  worth,  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one, 


Making  their  friendly  hearts  thy  funeral  stone.]    Had 
Pope  Massingerin  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote  his  e 
on  Gay? 


epitapb 


*'  These  are  thy  honours!  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kinss  thy  dust; 


sso 
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[Act  II. 


Pont.  Sir. 

ChuraL  Peace !    O,  peace !  this  scene  is  wholly 

•    mine. 
What!    weep   ye,   soldiers?   blanch  not. — Romont 

weeps. 

Ha  !  let  me  see  !  my  miracle  is  eased, 

Tlie  gaolers  and  the  creditors  do  wee[) ; 

Even  they  that  make  us  weep,  do  weep  themselves. 

Be  these  thy  body's  balm !  these  and  thy  virtue 

Keep  thv  fame  ever  odoriferous, 

Whilst  the  great,  proud,  rich,  undeserving  man, 

Alive  stinks  in  his  vices,  and,  being  vanish'd. 

The  golden  calf,  that  was  an  idol  deck'd 

With  marble  pillars,  jet,  and  porphyry. 

Shall  quickly,  both  in  bone  and  name,  consume, 

Tliough  wrnptin  lead,  spice,  searcloth,and  perfume  ! 

1   Cred.  Sir. 

Charal.  What?    away,  for  shame!    you    profane 
rogues, 
Must  not  be  mingled  with  these  holy  relics  : 
This  is  a  sacrifice*  ; — our  shower  shall  crown 
His  sepulchre  with  olive,  myrrh,  and  bays. 
The  phmts  of  peace,  of  sorrow,  victory  j 
Your  tears  vvould  spring  but  weeds. 

1  Cred.  Would  they  so  ! 

We'll  keep  them  to  stop  bottles  then. 

Rnm.  No,  keep  them 
For  your  own  sms.  you  rogues,  till  you  repent  j 
You'll  die  else,  and  be  damn'd. 

2  Cred.  Damn'd!— ha!  ha!  ha! 
Rom.  Laugh  ye  ? 

3  Cred.  Yes,  f\iith,  sir;  we  would  be  very  g^ad 
To  please  you  either  way. 

1  Cred.  You  are  ne'er  content, 
Crying  nor  laughing. 

Rom.   lioth  with  a  birtli,  ye  rogues  ? 

2  Cred.  Our  wives,  sir,  taught  us. 

Rom.   Look,  look,   you   slaves!    your  thankless 
cruelty, 
And  savage  manners  of  unkind  Dijon, 
Exhaust  these  floods,  and  not  his  father's  death. 

1  Cred.  'Slid,  sir!   what  would  you?  you're  so 
choleric  ! 

2  Cred,  Most    soldiers  are  so,   i'faith; — let  him 
alone. 

They  have  little  else  to  live  on.     We've  not  had 
A  penny  of  him,  have  we  ? 

3  Cred.  'Siight !  would  you  have  our  hearts? 

1  Cred.  We  have  nothing  but  his  body  here  in 
durance 
For  all  our  money. 

Priest.  On. 

Charal.  One  moment  more. 
But  to  bestow  a  few  poor  legacies. 
All  1  have  left  in  my  dead  father's  rights, 
And  T  have  done.     Captain,  wear  thou  these  spurs. 
That  yet  ne'er  made  his  horse  run  from  a  foe. 
Lieutenant,  thou  this  sc-.irf ;   and  may  it  tie 
Thy  valour  and  thy  honesty  together! 
For  so  it  did  in  him.     Ensign,  this  cuirass, 
Your  general's  necklace  once.    You,  gentle  bearers. 
Divide  this  purse  of  gold  ;  this  other,  strew 

Bnttliat  the  virtuous  ami  the  good  shall  say, 
Siriking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay  I" 
1  caiuioi  avoid  adding,  thai  Johnson  niusl  have  written  his 
conimtnts  on   ihis  little  production,  in  a    fit  of  the   spleen, 
and  a  very  dull  one  too.     They  cannot  injure  Pope,  but  they 
may  do  some  harm  to  himself. 

*  7'A,*  is  a  sacrifice;)  From  which  the  profane  were  ex- 
cluded. He  alludes  to  the  ancient  form  of  adjuration, 
EKag,  iKaq,  tarre,  jStCr/Xot. 


Among  the  pooi     'tis  all  I  have.     Romont^ 

Wear  thou  this  medal  of  himself— — that,  like 
A  hearty  oak,  grew'st  close  to  this  tall  pine, 
Even  in  the  wildest  wilderness  of  war. 
Whereon  foes  broke  their  swords,  and  tired  them- 
selves; 
Wounded  and  hack'd  ye  were,  but  never  fell'd. 

I    For  me,  my  portion  provide  in  heaven  ! 

My  root  is  earth'd,  and  I,  a  desolate  branch, 
Left  scatter'd  in  the  highway  of  the  world. 
Trod  under  foot,  that  might  have  been  a  column 
Mainly  supporting  our  demolish 'd  house. 

This  would  I  wear*  as  my  inheritance 

And  what  hope  can  arise  to  me  from  it, 
When  I  and  it  are  both  here  prisoners! 
Only  may  this,  if  ever  we  be  free. 
Keep  or  redeem  me  from  all  infamy. 

A  DiBGE,  to  solemn  MusicU 

1  Cred.  No  further ;   look  to  them  at  your  own 

peril. 

2  Cred.  No,  as  they  please :  their  master's  a  good 

man. '  , 

I  would  they  were  at  the  Bermudas  ! 

Gaol.  You  must  no  further. 
The  prison  limits  you,  and  the  creditors 
Exact  the  strictness. 

Rom.  Out,  you  wolvish  mongrels  ! 
Whose  brains  should  be  knock'd  out,  like  dogs  in 

July, 
Lest  your  infection  poison  a  whole  town. 

Charal.  They  grudge  our  sorrow.   Your  ill  wills, 
perforce. 
Turn  now  to  charity:  they  would  not  have  us 
Walk  too  far  mourning;  usurers'  relief 
Grieves,  if  the  debtors  have  too  much  of  grief. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  11+.—^  Room  in  Rochfort's  House, 
Enter  Reaumelle,  FLORiMEt,  and  Bellapert. 

Beanmel.  I  prithee  tell  me,  Florirael,  why  do 
women  marry? 

Flor.  Why  truly,  madam,  I  think,  to  lie  with  their 
husbands. 

Bell.  You  are  a  fool.  She  lies,  madam  ;  women 
marry  husbands,  to  lie  with  other  men. 

Flor.  'Faith,  even  such  a  woman  wilt  thou  make. 
By  this  light,  madam,  this  wagtail  will  spoil  you,  if 
you  take  delight  in  her  license. 

Beaumel.  'Tis  true,  Florimel ;  and  thou  wilt  make 
me  too  good  for  a  young  lady.  What  an  electuary 
found  my  father  out  for  his  daughter,  when  he  com- 
pounded you  two  my  women  !  for  thou,  Florimel, 
art  even  a  grain  too  heavy,  simply,  for  a  wailing 
gentlewoman 

Flor.  And  thou,  Bellapert,  a  grain  too  light. 


•  This  would  I  wear,  &.C.]  i.  e.  his  father's  sword.    M. 

Mason. 

t  I  have  followed  the  quarto,  in  throwing  these  rhymei 
together  at  the  end  of  the  play.  I  wish  I  could  have  thrown 
them  quite  away,  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  are  good  for 
nothing. 

J  I  v\ill  not  venture  to  pronounce  the  fine  scene  we  have 
just  finishe<l  to  be  written  by  Field,  though  I  entertain  few 
doubts  of  it;  but  I  am  confident  that  not  a  line  of  this  to 
whici)  we  are  now  arrived  was  composed  by  Massingvr.  It 
is  not  in  his  manner.  Unluckily  the  poet's  associates  were 
somewhat  like  Dr.  Johnson's  patrons— they  encumbered  him 
with  their  assistance. 


5CEXE   IL] 
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BelL  Well,  go  thy  ways,  goody  wisdom*,  whom 
nobody  regard?.  I  wonder  whether  be  elder,  thou 
or  thy  hood?  You  think,  because  you  served  my 
lady's  mother,  are  thirty-two  years  old,  which  is  a 
pipf  out,  you  know 

Flor.  Well  said,  whirligig. 

Bell.  You  are  deceived :  I  want  a  peg  in  the 
middle. — Out  of  these  prerogatives,  you  think  to  bo 
mother  of  the  maids  here,  and  mortify  them  with 
proverbs  :  go,  go,  govern  the  sweetmeats,  and  weigh 
the  sugar,  that  the  wenches  steal  none;  say  your 
prayers  twice  a-day,  and,  as  I  take  it,  you  have  per- 
formed your  function. 

Flor.  I  may  be  even  with  you. 

Bell.  Hark  !  the  court's  broke  up.  Go,  help  my 
0  d  lord  out  of  his  carocb,  and  scratch  his  head  till 
dinner-time. 

Flor.  Well.  [Exit. 

Bell.  Fie,  madam,  how  you  walk  I  By  my  maiden- 
head, you  look  seven  years  older  than  you  did  this 
morning.  Why  there  can  be  nothing  under  the  sun 
valuable  to  make  you  thus  a  minute. 

Beaumel.  Ah,  my  sweet  Bellapert,  thou  cabinet 
To  all  my  counsels,  thou  dost  know  the  cause 
That  makes  thy  lady  wither  thus  in  youth. 

Bell.  Uds-light!  enjoy  your  wishes  :  whilst  I  lire, 
One  way  or  other  you  shall  crown  your  will. 
Would  you  have  him  your  husband  that  you  lore, 
And  can  it  not  be?  he  is  your  servant,  though, 
And  may  perform  the  office  of  a  husband. 

Beaumel.  But  there  is  honour,  wench. 
Bell.  Such  a  disease 

There  is  indeed,  for  which  ere  I  would  die 

Beaumel.  Prithee,  distinguish  me  a  maid  and  wife. 

Bell.  'Faith,  madam,  one  may  bear  any  man's 
children,  t'other  must  bear  no  man's. 

Beaumel.  What  is  a  husband  ? 

Bell.  Physic,  that,  tumbling  in  your  belly,  will 
make  you  sick  in  the  stomach.  The  only  distinction 
betwixt  a  husband  and  servant  is,  the  first  will  lie 
with  you  when  he  pleases ;  the  last  shall  lie  with 
jou  when  you  please.  Pray  tell  me,  lady,  do  you 
love,  to  marry  after,  or  would  you  marry,  to  love 
after? 

Beaumel.  I  would  meet  love  and  marriage  both  at 
once. 

Bell.  Why  then  you  are  out  of  the  fashion,  and 
will  be  contemn'd:  for  I  will  assure  you,  there  are 
few  women  in  the  world,  but  either  they  have  married 
first,  and  love  after;  or  love  first,  and  married  after. 
You  must  do  as  you  may,  not  as  you  would;  your 
father's  will  is  the  goal  you  must  fly  to.  If  a  hus- 
band approach  you,  you  would  have  further  off,  is 
he  you  love,  the  less  near  you  ?  A  husband  in  these 
days  is  but  a  cloak,  to  be  oftener  laid  upon  your  bed, 
than  in  your  bed. 

Beaumel.  Hum ! 

Bell.  Sometimes  you  may  wear  him  on  your 
shoulder ;  now   and    then    under    your    arm ;    but 


*  Bell.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  goody  wisdom,  whom  cobody 
regards.]  This  flippant  allusion  to  Scripture,  were  there  no 
other  proofe,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  attentive 
reader,  that  it  could  not  proceed  from  Massinger.  He  has, 
indeed,  a  thousand  references  to  holy  writ;  but  they  are 
constantly  made  with  a  becoming  seriousness  and  so- 
lemnity. 

f  Which  is  a  pip  out.]  A  pip  is  a  spot  upon  a  card.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  very  ancient  game  of  One-and-thirty :  it 
was  once  a  favorite  diversion,  and  is  mentioned,  among 
others,  in  Green's  Art  of  Coney  Catching. 


seldom  or  never  let  Lim  cover  you,  for  'tis  not  the 
fashion. 

Enter  Novall  junior,  Pontalier,  Malotiw, 
LiLADAM,  and  Aymer. 

Nov.jun,  Best  day  to  nature's  curiosity,    * 
Star  of  Dijon,  the  lustre  of  all  France  ! 
Perpetual  spring  dwell  on  thy  rosy  cheeks, 
Whose  breath  is  perfume  to  our  continent ! — 
See  !   Flora  irmira'd*  in  her  varieties 

Bell.  O,  divine  lord  " 

JNoi'.ju/i.  No  autumn  nor  no  age  ever  approach 
This  heavenly  piece,  which  nature  having  wrought. 
She  lost  her  needle,  and  did  then  despair 
Ever  to  work  so  lively  and  so  fair  ! 

Lilail.  Uds-light!  ray  lordf,  one  of  the  ])url3  of 
your  band  is,  without  ail  discipline,  fallen  out  of  his 
rank. 

Nov.  jun.  How!  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
crowns  slie  had  seen't.      Dear  Liladam,  reform  it. 

Bell.  Ohlordpers*,  lord  !  quintessence  of  honour  ! 
she  walks  not  under  a  weed  that  could  deny  thee 
anv  thing. 

Beaumel.  Prithee  peace,  Tvench  ;    thou  dost  but 
blow  the  fire 
That  flames  too  much  already. 

[^Liladam  and  Aijmer  trim  Xovall,  while  Bella' 
pert  dresse.t  her  lady, 

Aym.  By  gad,  my  lord,  you  have  the  divinest 
tailor  in  Christendom;  he  hath  made  you  look 
like  an  angel  in  your  cloth-of-tissue  doublet. 

Pont.  'J'his  is  a  three-legg'd  lord  ;  there's  a  fresh 
assault.  Oh  !  that  men  should  spend  time  thus ! 
See,  see,  bow  her  blond  drives  to  her  heart,  and 
straight  vaults  to  her  cheeks  again! 

Mabt.  ^Vhat  are  these? 

Pont.  One  of  them  there,  the  lower,  is  a  good, 
foolish,  knavish,  sociable  gallimaufry  of  a  man,  and 
has  much  caught  my  lord  wi^h  singing  ;  he  is  master 
of  a  music-house.  The  other  is  his  dressing  block, 
upon  whom  my  lord  lays  all  his  clothes  and  fashions 
ere  he  vouchsafes  them  his  own  person:'  you  shall 
see  him  in  the  morning  in  the  Galley-foist,  at  noon 
in  the  Bullion,  in  the  evening  in  QuirpoJ,  and  all 
nisjht  in 


*  See!  Flora  trimm'd  in  her  varieties.]  The  old  copy  reads 
tum'd,  and  was  loUowed  by  Co.xeler  :  the  alteration  is  by 
Mr.  M.  Mason. 

t  Lildd.  Lds-liyht !  my  lord,  &c.j  If  this  ridiculous  in- 
terruption furnislied  Sierne  with  ihe  hint  for  lliat  humor- 
ous one  by  the  Count  de  Faineant,  when  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  dissertation  on  the  necessity  of  a  First  Cause, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  be  has  greatly  improved  on  his 
original. 

j yo^   shall  see  him  in   the  morning  in  the 

Galley-foist,  at  noon  in  the  Bullion,  in  the  evening  in  Quirpo, 
&C.]  1  know  nut  what  to  make  of  this  p.».<Sdge.  Mr.  M. 
Mason  thinks  the  placts  here  mentioned  wtre  taverns;  it  ii 
full  as  likely  th^t  they  were  houses  of  public  resort  tor  some 
kind  of  amusement.  Our  old  writers  give  the  name  of  gal- 
ley-foi$t  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge ;  but  I  see  not  how  this, 
or  any  other  of  ihe  city  barges,  can  be  meant  here.  On  re- 
considering the  whole  of  this  passage,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  allgsion  is  to  particular  modes  of  dress.  The  galley- 
foist,  when  employed,  was  always  adoi  ned  with  Hags, 
streamers,  &c.  This  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  many  old 
views  of  the  river;  and  it  may  be,  that  some  gaudy  dress  set 
olf  with  scarfs  and  ribands,  took  its  name  from  the  holiday 
appearance  of  this  vessel.  The  Bullion  seems  to  be  a  piece 
of  finery,  which  derived  its  denomination  from  the  large 
g!oLular  gilt  buttons,  still  in  use  on  the  continent  (p.irticulariy 
in  Holland),  an<l  of  which  a  diminutive  specimen  may  yet  be 
seen  on  the  clothes  of  our  children.  Ihis  explains  a  p.  §• 
sage  in  Jonsor ,' 
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Malot.  A  bawdy  house. 

Pont.  If  my  lord  deny,  ihey  deny;  if  he  affirm, 
they  affi-m;  they  skip  into  my  lord's  cast  skins 
some  twice  a  year  ;  and  thus  they  flatter  to  eat,  eat 
to  live,  and  live  to  praise  my  lord. 

Miilot.  Good  sir,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Pout.  What's  that? 

Mulct.  Dare  these  men  ever  fight  on  any  cause? 

Pout.  Oh,  no!  'twould  spoil  their  clothes,  and 
put  their  hands  out  of  order. 

Knv.jun.  Mistress*,  you  hear  the  news?  your 
father  has  resign'd  his  presidentship  to  my  lord  my 
fatlier. 

Mai.  And  lord  Charalois 
Undone  for  ever. 

Pont.  Troth,  'tis  pity,  sir, 
A  braver  hope  of  so  assur«id  a  father 
Did  never  comfort  France. 

Lilad.  A  good  dumb  mourner. 

Aifm.  A  silent  black. 

"Nov.  jun.  Oh,  fie  upon   him,  how  he  wears  his 
clothes! 
As  if  he  had  come  this  Christmas  from  St.  Omers, 
To  see  his  friends,  and  return 'd  after  Twelfth-tide. 

Lilad.  His  colonel  looks  finely  like  a  drover — 

Nov.  jun.  That  had  a  winter  lain  perdue  in  the 
rain. 

Ayjn.  What,  he  that  wears  a  clout  about  his  neck. 
His  cuffs  in's  pocket,  and  his  heart  iu's  mouth? 

Nov.  jun.  Now,  out  upon  him  ! 

Beaumel.  Servant,  tie  my  hand. 

[iVoD. /ura.  kisses  her  hand. 
How  your  lips  blush,  in  scorn  that  they  should  pay 
Tribute  to  hands  when  lips  are  in  the  way  ! 

Nov. jun.    I  thus   recant;    yet   now  your   hand 
looks  white. 
Because  your  lips  robb'd  it  of  such  a  right. 
Monsieur  Aymer,  I  prithee  sing  the  song 
Devoted  to  my  mistress. 

Music — and  a  Song  hy  Aymcr, 
Enter  Rochfort  and  Beaumont 

Bean.  Romont  will  come,  jir,  straight. 

Roch.  'Tis  well. 

Beuuniel.  My  father ! 

Nov.  jun.  My  honourable  lord. 

Roch.  My  lord  Novall,  this  is  a  virtue  in  you  ; 
So  early  up,  and  ready  before  noon, 
That  are  the  map  of  dressing  through  all  France  ! 

"While  you  do  eat,  and  lie  about  the  town  here, 
And  cozen  in  your  Bullions." 

The  Devil's  an  Ass. 
Here  bullion   is  evidently  used  for  some  dress  of  parade, 
put  on  by  gamblers,  &c'.,  for  the  sake  of  imposinsi  on  the  un- 
wary.     It  is  applied  in  a  kindred  sense  by  Beaumont  and 
Ir'ktcher: 
"Tiiat  ape  had  paid  it— O  what  dainty  tricks, 
In  his   French   doublet,  with  his  blistered  (blown  up,  hol- 
low) bullions, 
In  a  long  stock  tied  up." 

Beggar's  Bush. 
Qiiiipo  (cuerpo)  is  an  undress;  the  Spaniards, from  whom  we 
burrowed  tiie  word,  apply  it  to  a  person  in  a  light  jacket 
-justkire-corps),  without  his  calot  or  cloak;  but  our  old  dra- 
matists, who  use  the  expression  upon  all  occasions,  mean 
by  it  any  state  from  nakedness  to  imperfect  clothing.  What 
the  nii:ht  caret's  of  Aymer  ("  iny  lord's  third  leg")  was, 
the  adroit  interruption  of  Malotin  prevents  us  from  ascer- 
taining, nor,  inde'.'d,  would  I  have  the  re.ider  to  accept  the 
•xplanaiion  i>f  the  others  as  aiiythin<;  more  than  conjecture. 
*  Nov.  jun.  Mi>tress,  you  hfar  the  news .']  l'"or  this  sim- 
ple f;xpres.«'<n  th'  modern  ediiors  must  strangely  and  cor- 
Miiy  ••.,4a,  .*/:..jf  >"'«  hear  the  news  { 


Nov. jun.  I  rise  to  say  my  prayers,  sir ;    here's 

my  saint. 
Hoch.  ' lis  well  and  courtly : — you  must  give  me 
leave, — 
I  have  some  private  conference  with  my  daughter; 
Prav  use  my  garden  :  you  shall  dine  with  me. 
Lilad.   We'll  wait  on  you, 
Nov.  Jan.   Good  morn  unto  your  lordship; 
Remember,  what  you  have  vow'd. —  [To  Beaumelte. 
Beaumel.  Perform  I  must. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Rochfort  and  Beaumelte. 
Roch.  Why,  how  now,  Beaumelle*  ?  thou  look'st 
not  well. 
Thou  art  sad  of  late  ;  — come,  cheer  thee,  I  hare 

fo!ind 
A  wholesome  remedy  for  these  maiden  fits : 
A  goodly  oak  whereon  to  twist  my  vine. 
Till  her  fair  branches  grow  up  to  the  stars. 
Be  near  at  hand. — Success  crown  my  intent ! 
My  business  fills  my  little  time  so  full, 
I  cannot  stand  to  talk  !  I  know  thy  duty 
Is  handmaid  to  my  will,  especially 
When  it  presents  nothing  but  good  and  fit. 

Beaumel.  Sir,  1  amyours. — Oh!  if  my  fears  prove 
true, 
Fate  hath  wrong'd  love,  and  will  destroy  me  too. 

[E.xU 
Enter  Komost  and  Gaoler. 

Rom.  Sent  you  for  me,  sir 

Roch.  Yes. 

Rom.  Your  lordship's  pleasure? 

Roch.  Keeper,   this    prisoner    I  will   see   forth- 
coming. 
Upon  my  word  : — sit  down,  good  colonel. 

[E.xjf  Gaoler. 
Why  I  did  wish  you  hither,  noble  sir. 
Is  to  advise  you  from  this  iron  carriage, 
Which,  so  affected,  Romont,  you  will  wear; 
To  pity,  and  to  counsel  you  submit 
With  expedition  to  the  great  No  vail : 
Recant  your  stern  contempt,  and  s^iglit  neglect 
Of  the  whole  court  and  him,  and  opportunely. 
Or  you  will  undergo  a  heavv  censure 
In  public,  very  shortly. 

Rom.  Reverend  sir, 
I  have  observed  you,  and  do  know  you  well ; 
And  am  now  more  afraid  you  know  not  me. 
By  wishing  my  submission  to  Novall, 
Thau  I  can  be  of  all  the  bellowing  mouths 
That  wait  upon  him  to  pronounce  the  censure 
Could  it  determine  me  torments  and  shame. 

Submit,  and  crave  forgiveness  of  a  beast  I 

'Tis  true,  this  boil  of  state  wears  purple  tissue, 
Is  high  fed,  proud  ;  so  is  his  lordship's  hortte, 
And  bears  as  rich  caparisons.     I  know 
'Jhis  elephant  carries  on  his  back  not  only 
Towers,  castles,  but  the  ponderous  republic, 
And  never  stoops  for't ;    with  his  strong-breath *d 

trunk 
Snuffs  others'  titles,  lordships,  offices, 
Wealth,  bribes,  and  lives,  under  his  ravenous  jaws 
What's  this  unto  my  freedom  ?     I  dare  die  ; 
And  theiefore  ask  this  camelf,  if  these  blessings 

•  Roch.  Whg,  how  now,  Beaun.elle  T  thou  tooh'at  noi 
well.]  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Massinger  generally  uses  Beaumelle  as  a  trisyllable,  whici., 
indeed,  is  its  proper  measure. 

\  And  therefore  ask  this  camel,  &c.l  In  his  indignation 
(and  it  is  the   indignation  of  viitwf)  the  andaunled  KoniuuC 
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(For  so  they  would  be  understood  by  a  man) 

liut  mollify  one  rudeness  in  his  nature, 

Sweeten  the  eager  relish  of  the  law, 

At  whose  great  helm  he  sits.     Helps  he  the  poor 

In  a  just  business?  nay,  does  he  not  cross 

Every  deserved  soldier  and  scholar, 

As  if,  when  nature  made  liim,  she  had  made 

The  general  antijrathv  of  all  virtue'! 

How  savagely  and  blasjihemously  he  spake 

louchinu;  the  general,  the  brave  general  dead! 

1  must  weep  when  I  think  on't. 

lioch.  Sir. 

Horn.  JNIy  lord, 
I  am  not  stubborn  :  I  can  melt,  you  see, 
And  prize  a  virtue  better  than  my  life  : 
For  though  I  be  not  learn 'd,  1  ever  loved 
'Ihat  holy  mother  of  all  issues  good, 
\\  hose  white  hand,  for  a  sceptre,  holds  a  file 
1"o  i)olish  roughest  customs  ;    and  in  you 
She  has  her  light ;  see  !    I  am  calm  as  sleep. 
Ikit  when  I  think  of  the  gross  injuries, 
'J'lie  godless  wrong-  done  to  my  general  dead, 
I  rave  indeed,  and  could  eat  this  Novall ; 
A  soulless  dromedary  1 

lioch.  Oh  !  be  temperate. 
Sir,  though  I  would  })ersuade,  I'll  not  constrain  : 
Each  man's  opinion  freely  is  his  own 
Concerning-  any  thing',  or  any  body  ; 
Be  it  right  or  wrong,  'tis  at  the  judge's  peril. 

Re-cuter  Beaumont. 

Beau.  These  men,  sir,  wait  without;  my  lord  is 

come  too. 
Roch.  Pay  them  those  sums  upon  the  table  ;  take 
Their  full  releases  :— stay,  I  want  a  witness  : 
Let  me  entreat  you,  colonel,  to  walk  in. 
And  stand  but  by  to  see  tliis  money  paid  ; 
It  does  concern  you  and  your  friend  ;  it  was 
The  better  cause  you   were  sent  for,   though   said 

otherwise. 
The  deed  shall  make  this  my  request  more  plain. 
Rom.  1   shall   obey   your   pleasure,   sir,   though 
ignorant 
To  what  it  tends.         \^Exeunt  Tiomoni  and  Bejitmont, 

Enter  Charalois. 

Boch.  Worthiest  sir. 
You  aie  most  welcome.     Fie,  no  more  of  this  ! 
You  have  outwept  a  woman,  noble  Charalois. 
No  man  but  has  or  must  bury  a  father. 

Chural.  Grave  sir,  I  buried  sorrow  for  his  death, 
In  the  grave  with  him.     I  did  never  think 
He  was  immortal  — though  I  vow  i  grieve, 
And  see  no  reason  why  the  vicious. 
Virtuous,  valiant,  and  unworthy  man, 
Should  die  alike. 

Roch.  They  do  not. 

Charal.  In  the  manner 
Of  dying,  sir,  they  do  not  ;  but  all  die, 
And  tht^rein  differ  not  :  but  I  have  done. 
I  spied*  the  lively  picture  of  my  father. 
Passing  your  gallery,  and  that  cast  this  water 
Into  mine  eyes. — See, — foolish  that  I  am. 
To  let  it  do  so  ! 

passes  rapidly  from  one  strong  metaphor  to  another.    This  is 
perplexiiisj ;  but  is  nut  iherefore  the  less  natural. 

•  /  spied,  &c.]  This  is  a  pretty  circiiinstHiicc,  and  iscalcu- 
lated  not  only  to  show  the  rtiial  piety  of  Cliarah)is,  but  to 
interest  his  leelint^s  m  favour  of  llochfoit,  by  the  respect 
ihown  to  his  fallier. 


Roch.  Sweet  and  gentle  nature! 
How  silken  is  this  well*,  comparatively 
To  other  men  !  I  have  a  suit  to  you,  sir. 

Charal.  Take  it,  'tis  granted. 

Roch.   What? 

Choral.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Roch.  Nothing  is  (juickly  granted. 

Charal.   Fai'h,  mv  lord, 
That  nothing  granted  is  even  all  I  have. 
For.  all  know,  I  have  nothing-  left  to  grant. 

Rock.  Sir,  have  you  any  suit  to  me  1  I'll  grant 
You  something,  any  thing. 

Charal.  Nay,  surely,  1  that  can 
Give  nothing,  will  but  sue  for  that  again. 
No  man  will  grant  me  any  thing  I  sue  for. 
But  begging  nothing,  every  man  v.ill  give  it. 

Roch.  Sir ! 
The  love  I  bore  your  father,  and  the  worth 
I  see  in  you,  so  much  resembling  his. 
Made  me  thus  send  for  you : — and  tender  here 

[Draws  a  ciirttiin,  and  discovers  a  table  with 
money  and  jewels  xqion  it. 
Whatever  you  will  take,  gold,  jewels,  both, 
All,  to  supply  your  wants,  and  free  vourself. 
Where  heavenly  virtue  in  high-blooded  veins 
Is  lodged,  and  can  agree,  men  should  kneel  down. 
Adore,  and  sacrifice  all  that  they  have  ; 
And  well  they  mny,  it  is  so  seldom  seen. 
Put  off  your  wonder,  and  here  fieely  take, 
Or  send  your  servants  :   nor,  sir,  shall  you  use 
Jn  aught  of  this  a  poor  man's  fee.  or  bribe 
Unjustly  taken  of  the  rich,  but  what's 
Directly  gotten,  and  yet  by  the  laA'. 

Charal.  How  ill,   sir,  it   becomes   those   hairs  to 

mock  ! 
Rock.  Mock  I  thunder  strike  me  then  ! 
Charal.  You  do  amaze  me  : 
But  you  shall  wonder  too.     I  will  not  take 
One  single  piece  of  this  great  heap.    Whv  should  I 
Borrow,  that  have  no  means  to  pay?  nay,  am 
A  very  bankrupt,  even  in  flattering  hope 
Of  ever  raising  any.     All  my  begging- 
Is  Romont's  liberty. 

Re-enter  Romot  and  Beaumont,  v:ilh  Creditors. 

Roch.  Here  is  your  friend. 
Enfranchised  ere  you  spale.     I  give  him  to  you  J 
And,  Charalois,  I  give  you  to  your  friend, 
As  free  a  man  as  he.     Your  father's  debts 
Are  taken  off. 

Charal.   How  ! 

Rom.  Sir,  it  is  most  true ; 
I  am  the  witness. 

1  Cred.  Yes,  faith,  we  are  paid. 

2  Cred.  Heaven  bless   his   lordship  !  I  did   think 
him  wiser. 

3  Cred.  He  a  statesman  !  he's  an  ass.    Pay  other 
men's  debts  ! 

*  Now  slUcpn  is  this  well,  &c.]  I  suspect  thHt  there  is  some 
conception  in  tliis  [ja.-sage  ;  but  if  u'fill  l)e  the  right  readinj^,  it 
is  a  quaint  allti«iou  to  tiie  tears  ot  Cliaraloj:',antT  iruist  becv)n- 
sidere'l  as  a  noun  substantive.     iM.  iMasom. 

I  know  not  what  Mr  M.  Afason  means  by  conception  ; 
thoiigli  1  am  inclined  to  think  he  has  i;iven  tlie  sin>e  of  the 
passage,  such  as  it  is.  If  we  understand  un-ll  to  si^nity  (as, 
by  a  violent  but  not  unprecedented  catachresis,  it  may) 
cither  goodness  or  virtue,  the  inatttr  will  not  be  much 
mended  :  in  a  word,  it  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  ex|iressi.>ii, 
and  so  ditierent  from  the  easy  and  tlowiui;  style  of  Vlassin- 
gcr,  tliat  we  ma v  set  it  down  \Nithoul  scruple,  to  the  account 
of  his  associate,  F'eld. 
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1  Crei.  That  he  was  never  bound  for. 

Horn.  One  more  such 
WouUl  save  tlie  rest  of  pleaders. 

Charal.  Flonour'd  Roclifort 

Lie  still,  my  tongue,  and.  blushes,  scald  my  cheeks*, 
That  offer  thanks  in  words  for  such  great  deeds. 

Rflch.  Call  in  my  daughter.     Still    I   have   a  suit 
to  you,  l^Exit  Beaumont. 

Would  you  requite  me. 

Rom.  With  his  life,  I  assure  you. 

Roch.  Nay,  would  you  make  me  now  yourdebtor, 
sir- 

Re-enter  Beaumont  with  Beaumelle. 

This  is  ray  only  child :  what  she  appears, 
Your  lordship  well  may  see :  her  education 
Follows  not  anyt ;  for  her  mind,  I  know  it 
To  be  far  fairer  than  lier  shape,  and  hope 
It  will  continue  so.     If  now  her  birth 
Be  not  too  mean  for  Charalois,  take  her,  take 
This  virgin  by  tlie  hand,  and  call  her  Wife, 
Endow'd  with  all  my  fortunes.     Bless  me  so. 
Requite  me  thus,  and  make  me  happier. 
In  joining  my  poor  empty  name  to  yours, 
Than  if  my  state  were  multiplied  tenfold. 

Charal.  Is  this  the  payment,  sir,  that  you  expect! 
Why,  you  precipitate  me  more  in  debt. 
That  nothing  but  my  life  can  ever  pay. 
This  beauty  being  your  daughter,  in  which  Youns 
I  must  conceive  necessity  of  her  virtue, 
Without  all  dowry  is  a  prince's  aim  : 
Then,  as  she  is,  for  poor  and  worthless  me 
How  much  too  worthy  !   Waken  me,  Romont, 
That  I  may  know  I  dream'd,  and  find  this  vanish'd. 

Rom.  Sure,  I  sleep  not. 

Roch.  Your  sentence  — life  or  death. 

Charal.  Fair  Beaumelle,  can  you  love  me? 

Beaumel.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Enter     Novall  jun'wr,     Pontalier,    Malotin, 
LiLADAM,  and  AyiMER.     Tliey  all  salute. 

Charal.  You  reed  not  question  me  if  I  can  you  : 
You  are  the  fairest  virgin  in  Dijon, 
And  Rochfort  is  your  father. 

Nov.juii.  What's  this  change? 

Roch.  You  meet  my  wishes,  gentlemen. 

Rom.   What  make 
These  dogs  in  doublets  here? 

Beau.  A  visitation,  sir. 

Charal.  Then  thus,  fair  Beaumelle,  I  write  my 
faith. 


•  Lie  still,  my  tongue,  and,  blushes,  scald  my  clieeka.]  This 
line,  in  the  old  copy,  may  rival  some  of  Shakspeare's  in  ty- 
pographical neatness  : 

Lye  still  my  toung  and  bushes  cal'd  mycheekes. 

*  what  she  appears, 

your  lordship  u-ell  may  see :  her  education 

Follows  not  any  ;]  i.  e.  is  not  inferior  to  any  :  the  modern 
editors   liave, 

Your  lordship  may  well  see :  for  education,  Beaumelle 
Follows  not  any. 
This  stranuf  line  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  which  reads  as  I  have 
given  it.  Coxett-r  adopted  Beaiinielle  from  ilie  margin,  and 
Mr.  M.  Mason  altered  the  text  that  he  mi<;h,t  continue 
u!  Could  nothing  persuade  this  gentleman  to  turn  to  the 
original  i 


Thus  seal  it  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  men ! 
Your  fingers  tie  my  heart-strings  with  this  touch, 
In  true-love  knots,   which  nought  but  death  shall 

loose. 
And  let  these  tears*,  an  emblem  of  our  loves. 
Like  chrystal  rivers  individually 
Flow  into  one  another,  make  one  source, 
Which  never  man  distinguish,  less  divide! 
Breath  marry  breath,  and  kisses  mingle  souls, 
Two  hearts  and  bodies  here  incorporate ! 
And,  though  with  little  wooing  I  have  won, 
My  future  life  shall  be  a  wooing  time. 
And  every  day  new  as  the  bridal  one. 
Oh,  sir  !   I  groan  under  your  courtesies. 
More  than  my  father's  bones  under  his  wrongs  : 
You,  ('urtius  like,  have  thrown  into  the  gulf 
Of  this  his  country's  foul  ingratitude 
Your  life  and  fortunes,  to  redeem  their  shames. 

Roch.  No  more,  my  glory !    come,  let's  in,    and 
hasten 
This  celebration. 

Rom.  Mai.  Pont.  Beau.   All  fair  bliss  upon  it ! 
^_Exeunt  Rochtort,  Charalois,  Romont,  Beaumont^ 
and  Malotin. 

Nov.  Jan.  Mistress  ! 

Beaumel.  Oh,  servant! — Virtue  strengthen  me! 
Thy  presence  blows  round  my  affection's  vane  : — 
You  will  undo  me,  if  you  speak  again.  [Exit. 

Lilad.  Aym.  Here   will  be   sport   for   you  !    this 
works.  [Exeunt. 

Nov.ju7i.  Peace !  peace  ! 

Pont.  One  word,  my  lord  No  vail. 

Kov.jun.   Whar,  thou  wouldst  money? — there! 

Pont.  No,  I  will  none,  I'll  not  be  bought  a  slave, 
A  pander,  or  a  parasite,  for  all 
Your  father's  worth.     Thoug'n  you  have  saved  my 

life. 
Rescued  me  often  from  my  wants,  I  must  not 
Wink  at  your  follies  :  that  will  ruin  you. 
You  know  my  blunt  way, and  my  love  to  truth — 
Forsake  the  pursuit  of  this  lady's  honour, 
Now  you  do  see  her  made  another  man's, 
And  such  a  man's,  so  good,  so  popular ; 
Or  you  will  pluck  a  thousand  mischiefs  on  you. 
The  benefits  you  have  done  me  are  not  lost, 
Ncr  cast  away,  they  are  purs'd  here  in  my  heart ; 
But  let  me  pay  you,  sir,  a  fairer  way 
Than  to  defend  your  vices,  or  to  soothe  them. 

Nov.  jun.  Ha,  ha !    what   are    my  courses  unto 
thee  ? 


[Exit. 


Good  cousin  Pontalier,  meddle  with  that 
That  shall  concern  thyself. 

Pont.  No  more  but  scorn  ! 
Move  on,  then,  stars,  work  your  pernicious  will : 
Only  the  wise  rule,  and  prevent  your  ill.  [Exit, 

[Here  a  passage  over  the  stage,  while  the  act  is 
playing  for  the  marriage  of  Charalois  uith 
Beaumelle,  S^c. 


*  And  let  these  tears,  &c.]  So  Rowe: 

"Are  you  not  mix'd  like  streams  of  meeting  rivers 
Wliose  blended  waters  are  no  more  di^tingni^h'd, 
liut  roll  into  the  sea  one  common  flood  '!" 

Fair  Penitent. 


Scene  I.J 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.    A  Room  in  Charalois'  House. 
Enter  '^ov.m.v  junior,  and  Bellapert. 

Nov.jun.  Fly   not  to  these  excuses  ;  thou  hast 
been 
False  in  thy  promise — and,  when  I  have  said 
Ungrateful,  all  is  spoken. 

Bell.  Good,  my  lord  j 
But  hear  me  only. 

Nov.jun.  To  what  purpose,  trifler  ? 
Can  any  thing  that  thou  canst  say  make  void 
The  marriage,  or  those  pleasures  but  a  dream, 
Which  Charalois,  oh  Venus!  hath  enjoy'd  ? 

Bell.  I  yet  could  say  that  you  receive  advantage 
In  what  you  think  a  loss,  would  you  vouchsafe  me, 
That  you  were  never  in  the  way,  till  now, 
"Willi  safety  to  arrive  at  your  desires  ; 
'J'hat  pleasure  makes  love  to  you,  unattended 
By  danger  or  repentance. 

Kov.jiin.  That  I  could 
But  apprehend  one  reason  how  this  might  be ! 
IJope  would  not  then  forsake  me. 

Bell.  The  enjoying 
Of  what  you  most  desire,  I  say  the  enjoying, 
Shall,  in  the  full  possession  of  your  wishes, 
Confirm  that  I  am  faithful. 

Nov.jun.  Give  some  relish 
How  this  may  appear  possible. 

Bell.  I  will. 
Relish  and  taste,  and  make  the  banquet  easy. 
You  say  my  lady's  married  : — I  confess  it : 
Tiiat  Charalois  hath  enjoyed  her  ; — 'tis  most  true  : 
1  hat,  wiih  her,  he's  already  master  of 
'J'lie  best  part  of  my  old  lord's  state — still  better, 
Jjut  that  the  first  or  last  should  be  your  hinderance 
I  utterly  deny  ;  ibr  but  observe  me  ; 
While  she  went  for,  and  was,  1  swear,  a  virgin, 
^^'hat  courtesy  could  she,  with  her  honour,  give. 
Or  you  receive  with  safety  ]  take  me  with  you  ; 
When  I  say  courtesy,  do  not  think  I  mean 
A  kiss,  the  tying  of  her  shoe  or  garter. 
An  hour  of  private  conference  ;  those  are  trifles. 
In  this  word  courtesy  we,  that  are  gamesters,  point 

at 
The  sport  direct,  where  not  alone  the  lover 
Brings  his  artillery,  but  uses  it ; 
Which  word  expounded  to  you,  such  a  courtesy 
Do  you  expect,  and  sudden. 

Nov.jun.  But  he  tasted 
The  first  sweets,  Bellapert. 

Bell.  He  wrong'd  you  shrewdly  ! 
He  toil'd  to  climb  up  to  the  Phoenix'  nest, 
And  in  his  prints  leaves  your  ascent  more  easy. 
I  do  not  know,  you  that  are  perfect  critics. 
In  women's  books,  may  talk  of  maidenheads — 

Nov.jun.  But  for  her  marriage  ! 

Bell.  'Tis  a  fair  protection 
'Gainst  all  arrests  of  fear  or  shame  for  ever. 
Such  as  are  fair,  and  yet  not  foolish,  study 
To  have  one  at  thirteen;  but  they  are  mad 
That  stav  till  twenty,     i'hen,  sir,  for  the  pleasure, 
To  say  adultery's  sweeter,  that  is  stale : 
24 


This  only — is  not  the  contentment  more, 
'i'o  say,  J'his  is  my  cuckold,  than  my  rival  ? 
More  1  could  say — but  briefly,  she  doats  on  you  ; 
If  it  prove  otherwise,  spare  not,  poison  me 
With  the  next  gold  you  give  me. 

Enter  Beaumelle. 

Beanmel.  How's  this,  servant ! 
Courting  my  woman  ? 

Bell.  As  an  entrance  to 
The  favour  of  the  mistress.     You  are  together; 
And  1  am  perfect  in  my  cue.  [Going. 

Beaumel.  Stay,  Bellapert. 

Bell.  In  this  I  must  not,  with  your  leave,  obey 
you. 
Your  tailor  and  your  tirevroman  wait  without, 
And  stay  my  counsel  and  direction  for 
Your  next  day's  dressing.     I  have  much  to  do, 
Nor  will  your  ladyship,  now  time  is  precious. 
Continue  idle  ;  this  choice  lord  will  find 
So  fit  employment  for  you  !  [Exit* 

Beaumel.  1  shall  ^row  angry. 

Nov.jun.    Not  so ;    you  have  a  jewel  in  her, 
madam. 

Re-enter  Bellapert. 

Bell.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  ladyship 
The  closet  is  private,  and  your  couch  [there]  ready : 
And,  if  you  please  that  I  shall  lose  the  key. 
But  say  so,  and  'tis  done.  [■^■riV. 

Beaumel.   You   come  to  chide  me,  servant,  and 
bring  with  you 
Sufficient  Avarrant.     You  will  say,  and  truly. 
My  father  found  too  much  obedience  in  me. 
By  being  won  too  soon  ;  yet,  if  you  please. 
But  to  remember  all  my  hopes  and  fortunes 
Had  reference  to  his  liking,  you  will  grant, 
That  though  I  did  not  well  towards  you,  1  yet 
Did  wisely  for  myself. 

Nov.  j mi.  With  too  much  fervour 
I  have  so  long  loved,  and  still  love  you,  mistress, 
To  esteem  that  an  injury  to  me 
Which  was  to  you  convenient : — that  is  past 
My  help,  is  past  my  cure.     You  yet  may,  lady, 
In  recompense  of  all  my  duteous  service 
(Provided  that  you  will  answer  your  power), 
liecome  my  creditress. 

Beaumel.  I  understand  you  ; 
And  for  assurance  the  request  you  make 
Shall  not  be  long  unanswered, — pray  you  sit, 
And  by  what  you  shall  hear,  you'll  easily  find 
My  passions  are  much  fitter  to  desire. 
Than  to  be  sued  to. 

Enter  Romont  and  Florimel  behind. 

Flor.  Sir,  it  is  not  envy 
At  the  start  ray  fellow  has  got  of  me  in 
My  lady's  good  opinion,  that's  the  motive 
Of  this  discovery  ;  but  the  due  payment 
Of  what  I  owe  her  honour. 

Rom.  So  I  conceive  it. 

Flor.  I  have  observed  too  much,  nor  shall  my 
s.'lenoe 


$lti 
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[Act  111. 


Prevent  the  remedy  : Yonder  they  are  ; 

1  dvire  not  be  seen  with  you.      You  may  do 
What  vou  think  fit.  which  will  be,  1  presume, 
The  office  of  a  faithful  and  tried  friend 
To  my  young-  lord.  [Exit. 

Rom.   This  is  no  vision  :  ha  ! 
Nov. Jan.  With  tlie  next  opportunity? 
Beuumtl.  By  this  kiss, 
And  this,  and  this. 

Novjitn.    I'h-.it  you  would  ever  swear  thus! 
Rom.  [comes  forward]  If  1  seem  rude,  your  pardon, 
lady  ;  yours 
I  do  not  ask  :  come ;  do  not  dare  to  show  me 
A  fiice  of  anger,  or  the  least  dislike  ; 
Put  oil,  and  suddenly,  a  mdder  look, 
I  shall  grow  rough  else. 

Noo.jiin.  What  have  I  done,  sir, 
To  draw  this  harsh  unsavoury  language  from  you? 
Rom.    Done,    popinjay!     why,    dost   thou    think, 
that,  if 
I  e'er  had  dreamt  that  thou  hadst  done  me  wrong, 
Thou  siiouldst  outlive  it? 

Beanmel.  'I'his  is  something  more 
Than  my  lord's  friendship  gives  commission  for. 
Nov.  j 'III     Your  pre^ence  and  the  placa  make  him 
presume 
Upon  tny  piitienoe. 

Rom.  As  if  thou  e'er  wert  angry 
But  with  thy  tailor  !  and  yet  that  poor  shred 
Can  bring  more  to  the  making  up  of  a  man, 
Than  can  be  hojied  from  thee:  thou  art  his  creature  ; 
And  did  he  not,  each  morning.  in»w  create  thee, 
'Hiou'dst  stink,  and  b«  forgotten.     I'll  not  change 
One  sylhiblf  more  with  tliee,  until  thou  bring 
Some  lesiimonv,  under  good  men's  hands, 
'J'hou  art  a  Ciiristian  :  1  suspect  thee  strongly, 
And   will  be  sati;>fied  ;  till  which  time,  keep  from 

me, — 
The  entertainment  of  your  visitation 
Has  made  what  1  intended  one,  a  business. 
Nov.jnn.  So!  we  shall  meet. — JMadam. 
Rom.   Use  that  leg  again, 
And  I'll  (  ut  off  the  other. 

NoiKJitii.  Very  good  [E.ri't. 

Rom.  W  hat  a  perfume  the  musk  oaf  leares  behind 
liim  ! 
Do  you  admit  him  for  a  pmperty, 
To  save  your  charges,  lady  ? 
BeuumsL  '  i  is  not  useless, 
Now  \|  ou  are  to  succeed  him. 

lum.  So  1  respect  you*. 
Not  for  yourself,  but  in  remembrance  of 
Who  is  your  father,  and  whose  wife  vou  now  are. 
That  1  choose  rather  not  to  understand 
Your  nasty  scoff,  than   — - 

BeaiimeL  What,  you  will  not  beat  me 
If  1  expound  it  to  you  !  Here's  a  tyrant 
Spares  neither  man  nor  woman  ! 

Rom.  iMy  intents, 
INladam,  deserve  not  this  ;  nor  do  I  stav 
To  be  the  whetstone  of  your  wit :  preserve  it 

•  Roin.   JJ'hat  a  perfume  the  musk  cat  leaves  behind  him! 
Do  you  admit  him  for  a  property, 
To  save  your  charijes,  lady  / 

Beau,  "lis  iwt  useless, 
J\'ow  you  are  to  succeed  hint. 

lloiii.  .y«  /  ri$i  ect  you,  &c.]  Tlicsc  two  speeches  were 
Inailveiieiitly  omitletf  by  Mr.  M.  Mason:  it  wms  the  more 
untortunitte,  as  several  of  tlie  succeeding  lines  depended  on 
them 


To  spend  on  such  as  know  how  to  admire 

Such  colour'd  stuff.     In  me,  there  now  speaks  to 

ynu 
As  true  a  friend  and  servant  to  your  honour, 
And  one  that  will  with  as  mQch  hazard  guard  it, 

As  ever  man  did  goodness  : but  then,  ladyj 

You  must  endeavour  not  alone  to  be. 
But  to  APPEAR,  worthy  such  love  and  service. 
Beaumel.  To  what  tends  this? 
Rom.  Why,  to  this  purpose,  lady 
I  do  desire  you  should  prove  such  a  wife 
To  Charalois  (and  such  a  one  he  merits), 
As  Ctesar,  did  he  live,  could  not  except  at  j 
Not  only  innocent  from  crime,  but  free 
From  all  taint  and  suspicion. 

Beaumel.  They  are  base 
That  judge  me  otherwise. 

Rom.  But  yet  be  careful : 
Detraction's  a  bold  monster,  and  fears  not 
To  wound  the  fame  of  princes,  if  it  find 
But  any  blemish  in  their  lives  to  work  on. 
But  I'll  be  plainer  with  you  :  had  the  people 
Been  learn'd  to  speak  but  what  even  now  I  saw. 
Their  malice  out  of  that  would  raise  an  engine 
To  overthrow  your  honour.     In  my  sight, 
With  yonder  painted  fool  I  frighted  from  you, 
You  used  familiarity  beyond 
A  modest  entertainment :  you  embraced  him 
With  too  much  ardour  for  a  stranger,  and 
Met  him  with  kisses  neither  chaste  nor  comely. 
But  learn  you  to  forget  him,  as  I  will 
Your  bounties  to  him  ;  you  will  find  it  safer. 
Rather  to  be  uncourtly  than  immodest. 

Beaumel.  This  pretty  rag*  about  your  neck  shows 
well. 
And,  being  coarse  and  little  worth,  it  speaks  you 
As  terrible  as  thrifty. 

Rom.  Madam ! 

Beaumel.   Yes: 
And  this  strong  belt,  in  which  you  hang  your  honour, 
Will  outlast  twenty  scarfs. 

Rom.    What  mean  yuu,  lady? 

Beaumel.  And  [then]  all  else  about  you  cap-a-pi6. 
So  uniform  in  spite  of  handsomeness, 
Shows  such  a  bold  contempt  of  comeliness, 
That  'tis  not  strange  your  laundress  in  the  leaguerf 
GreA'  mad  with  love  of  you. 

Rom.  Is  ray  free  counsel 
Answer'd  with  this  ridiculous  scorn? 

Beaumel.  These  objects 
Stole  very  much  of  my  attention  from  me  ; 
Yet  something  I  remember,  to  speak  truth, 
Deliver'd  gravely,  but  to  little  purpose. 
That  almost  would  have  made  me  swear  some  curate 
Had  stolen  into  the  person  of  Romont, 
And,  in  the  praise  of  good  wife  honesty. 
Had  read  an  homily. 

Rotn.  By  this  hand 

Beaumel.   And  sword, 
I  will  make  up  your  oath,  it  will  want  weight  else. — 
You  are  angry  with  me,  and  poor  1  laugh  at  it. 
Do  you  come  from  the  camp,  which  affords  only 

•  Beaumel.  This  pretty  rag  about  your  neck  shows  well,] 
Tliere  is  already  an  alhisiun  to  tliis  ray : 

"  What,  lie  that  wears  a  clout  abont  his  neck  !" 

•f  That  'tis  not  strange  your  lau7idress  in  the  leaguer]  i.  c. 
in  the  camp.  So  Lilhgovv,  apologizing  for  the  rudeness  of 
his  st>le,  desires  his  readers  •'  to  impute  the  faults  thereof  to 
a  disordered  leayuer."  His  narrative  was  written  at  the 
siege  of  Breda.     See  The  Picture. 
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The  conversation  of  cast  suburb  wliores, 
'Jo  set  down  to  a  lady  of  my  rank 
Limits  of  entertainment  ? 

lioiii    Sure  a  leo;ion 
Has  possest  tbis  woman! 

Benurtiel.  One  stamp  more  would  do  well :  yet  I 
desire  not 
You  should  grow  born-mad  till  yo.i  have  a  wife. 
You    are   come  to    warm   meat,  and   j)erbaj)s   clean 

linen  ; 
Feed,  wear  it,  and  be  thankful.     For  me,  know, 
'J  liat  tbougb  a  tb)usa[id  watches  were  set  on  me, 
And  vou  the  master-spy,  I  yet  would  use 
'J  "he  Iberty  that  best  likes  me.    1  will  revel, 
Feast,  kiss,  embrace,  perhaps  grant  lar<ier  favours  ; 
Yet  such  as  live  upon  my  means  hhall  know 
'J'hey  must  not  murmur  at  it.     If  mv  lord 
Be  now  grown  vellow,  -.md  has  chose  out  you 
To  sprve  his  jealousy  this  wav,  tell  him  this  : 
You  have  something  to  inform  him.  [^Exit. 

limn.     And  I  will  ; 
Believe  it,  wicked  one,  I  will.      Hear,  heaven, 
But,  hearing,  pardon  me  ;  if  tliese  fruits  grow 
U|»on  the  tree  of  marriage,  let  me  shun  it 
As  a  forbiilden  sweet.     An  heir,  and  neb, 
Young,  beautiful,  yet  add  to  this — a  wife, 
And  1  will  rarlier  choose  a  spittle*  .>;ifiner 
Carti-d  an  age  before,  though  three  parts  rotten, 
And  tiike  it  for  a  blessing,  rather  than 
Jie  fetterd  to  the  hellish  slavery 
Of  such  an  impudence. 

EnUr  Beaujiont  with  writings. 

Beau.  Colonel,  good  fortune 
To  nii^et  you  thus  !    \  ou  look  sad,  but  I'll  tell  you 
Somelhing  that  shall  remove  it.     O,  bow  happy 
Is  mv  lord  Cbaralois  in  his  fair  bride  ! 

Rom.  A  happy  man,  indeed  i  —  pray  you,  in  what? 

Beau.    I  dare  swear,  you  would  ihiak  so  good  a 
lady 
A  dower  sufficient. 

jRi»w?,  No  dnubt.     But  on. 

Feau.  So  fair,  so  chaste,  so  virtuous,  so — indeed, 
Ali  that  is  excellent! 

Roin.   \\  omen  have  no  cunning 
To  gull  the  world  ! 

Beau.  Yet,  to  all  these,  niy  lord, 
Uev  father,  gives  the  full  addition  of 
All  he  does  now  possess  in  Burgundy: 
'J  hese  writings,  to  confirm  it,  are  new  seal'd. 
And  1  nso-st  fortunate  to  present  him  with  tliem  ; 
1  must  go  seek  him  out.     Can  you  direct  me  ? 

Rom.  You'll  find  him  breaking  a  young  horse. 

Beau.  1  ibank  you.  Exit. 

Rom.    1  must   do   something   worthy  Cbaralois' 
friendship. 
If  she  Were  well  inclined,  to  keep  her  so 
Deserved  not  thanks  ;  and  yet,  to  stay  a  woman 
Spurr'd  headlong  by  hot  lust  to  her  own  ruin, 
Is  harder  than  to  prop  a  falling  tower 
With  a  deceiving  reed. 

Enter  Rocufort,  spetiking  to  a  Servant  within. 

Roch.  Some  one  seek  for  me 
As  soon  as  be  returns. 

Rom.   Her  father?  ha! 

How  if  I  break  this  to  him?  sure  it  cannot 

*  And  I  will  rather  chuose  a  spinli:  sinner]  Vor  spittle  I 
.,  M.  Mason  read*,  spital,  as  usual,  aud  is,  as  usual,  wruiii'. 
^^^  Tlie  *:%ty  Madam. 


IMeet  with  an  ill  construction  :  bis  wisdom, 
iMade  powerful  by  the  authcnity  of  a  father. 
Will  warrant  aud  give  privilege  to  his  counsels. 
It  shall  be  so. —  My  lord  ! 

Roch.    Your  friend.  Romont. 
Would  you  aught  with  me? 

Rom.   1  stand  so  engaged 
To  your  so  many  favours,  that  I  bold  it 
A  breach  in  thankfulness,  should  I  not  discover, 
Though  with  some  imputation  to  myself. 
All  doubts  that  may  concern  you. 

Roch.  The  performance 
Will  make  this  protestation  worth  my  thanks. 

Rom.    'J'hen,  witb  your   patience,  lend  me  your 
attention  : 
For  what  I  must  deliver,  whisper'd  only. 
You  will  with  too  much  grief  receive. 

Enter  Beaumeli.e  and  Bellai'Eut,  behind, 

Bi'aumel.   See,  wench  ! 
Upon  my  life,  as  1  forespake,  lie's  now 
Preferring  his  complaint-  but  be  thou  perfect, 
And  we  will  fit  him. 

Bell.   I'"ear  not  me  ;  pox  on  him  ! 
A  cai'tain  turned  informer  against  kissing! 
Would  he  were  hatig'd  uj)  iu  liis  rusty  armour! — - 
But,  if  our  fresh  wits  cannot  turn  the  plots 
Of  such  a  mouldy  murrion  on  itself; 
Rich  clothes,  choice  fare,  and  a  true  friend  at  a  call, 
With  all  the  pleasures  the  night  yields,  forsake  us! 

Roch.  This  in  mv  daughter  !  do  not  wrong  her. 

Bell.  Now 
Be^in  :  the  game's  afoot,  and  we  in  distance. 

Beaumel.    [comes  forward.]    'Tis  thy  fault,  foolish 
girl  !  pin  on  my  veil, 
I  will  not  wear  those  jewels.     Am  I  not 
Already  match'd  beyond  m}'  hopes?  yet  still 
Yon  prune  and  set  me  fiarth,  as  if  I  were 
Again  to  please  a  suitor. 

Bell,  'Tis  a  course 
That  our  great  ladies  take. 

Beanmel.  A  weak  excuse*  I 
Those  that  are  better  seen  in  what  concerns 
A  lady's  honour  and  fair  fame,  condemn  it. 
You  wait  well  ;  in  your  absence,  my  lord's  friend, 
The  understanding,  grave,  and  wise  Romont 

Rom.    Must  I  be  still  her  sport  ? 

Beanmel.  Reproved  me  for  it ; 
And  he  has  travell'd  to  bring  home  a  judgment 
Not  to  be  contradicted.     You  will  say 
]\Iy  father,  that  owes  more  to  years  than  be. 
Has  brought  me  up  to  music,  language,  courtship. 
And  I  must  use  them  :  true  ;  but  not  to  offend, 
Or  render  me  suspected. 

Roch.  Does  your  fine  story 
Begin  fiom.  tbis  ? 

Beaumel.  I  thought  a  parting  kiss 
From  young  Novall  would  have  displeased  no  more 
Than  heretofore  it  hath  done  ;  but  ]  find 
1  must  restrain  such  favours  now;  look,  therefore; 
As  you  are  careful  to  continue  mine. 
That  I  no  more  be  visited.     I'll  endure 
The  strictest  course  of  life  that  jealousy 
Can  think  secure  enough,  ere  my  behaviour 
Shall  call  my  fame  in  question. 

*  Beanmel.  A  weak  excuse  !]  This  hemistirh  lias  been  hi- 
tliert<»  given  to  Romont.  Ii  is  evident,  lo  me  at  least,  that 
it  belongs  lo  Beauniillc.  Romont  cuiikl  not  call  what  Bel- 
la pert  had  urgec,  a  weak  excufe,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  iti 
drill. 
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[Act  III 


Rom.  Ten  dissemblers 
Are  in  this  subtle  devil  !   You  believe  tbis? 

lioch.  So  far,  that  if  you  trouble  me  again 
With  a  report  like  this,  1  shall  not  only 
Judge  you  malicious  in  your  disposition. 
But  study  to  repent  what  1  have  done 
To  such  a  nature. 

JRom.  Why,  'tis  exceeding  well. 

Roch.  And  for  you,  daughter,  off  with  this,  off 
with  it ! 
I  have  that  confidence  in  your  goodness,  I, 
That  I  will  n*t  consent  to  have  you  live 
Like  to  a  recluse  in  a  cloister  :  Go, 
Call  in  the  gallants,  let  them  make  you  merry  ; 
Use  all  fit  liberty. 

Bell.  Blessing  upon  you  ! 
If  this  new  preacher  with  the  sword  and  feather 
Could  prove  his  doctrine  for  canonical. 
We  should  have  a  fine  world.  [^Exit. 

Roch.  Sir,  if  you  please 
To  bear  yourself  as  fits  a  gentleman. 
The  house  is  at  your  service;  but,  if  not, 
Though  you  seek  company  elsewhere,  your  absence 
Will  not  be  much  lamented.  [Exit. 

Rom.  If  this  be 
The  recoaipense  of  striving  to  preserve 
A  wanton  gigglet  honest,  very  shortly 
'Twill  make  all  mankind  panders. — Uo  you  smile, 
Good  lady  looseness  !  your  whole  sex  is  like  you, 
And  that  man's  mad  that  seeks  to  better  any : 
What  new  change  have  you  next? 

Beaumel.  Oh,  fear  not  you,  sir, 
I'll  shift  into  a  thousand,  but  I  will 
Convert  your  heresy. 

Ro7n,   VVhat  heresy?  speak. 

Beaumel.  Of  keeping  a  lady  that  is  married 
From  entertaining  servants 

Enter  Novall  junior,  Malotin,  Liladam,  Aymer, 
and  PoNTALiEii. 


•O,  you  are  welcome  ! 


[Exit. 


Use  any  means  to  vex  him. 

And  then  with  welcome  follow  me. 

Nov.jun.  You  are  tired 
With  your  grave  exhortations,  colonel! 

Lilad.  How  is   it?    faith,  your  lordship  may  do 
well 
To  help  him  to  some  church  preferment :  'tis 
The  fashion  now  for  men  of  all  conditions, 
However  they  have  lived,  to  end  that  way. 

Aym.  That  face  would  do  well  in  a  surplice. 

Horn.  Rogues, 
Be  silent— or — 

Pont.  'Sdeath  !   will  you  suffer  this*? 

Rom.    And  you,   the  master-rogue,    the  coward 
rascal, 
I  sliall  be  with  you  suddenly. 

Nov.jun.  Pontalier, 
If  I  should  strike  him,  I  know  I  should  kill  him; 
And  therefore  I  would  have  thee  beat  him,  for 
He's  good  for  nothing  else. 


♦Pont,  'sdeath  I  will  you  suffer  this  7]  Massinger  has  pre- 
served tlie  character  of  Pontalier  from  contamination,  with 
great  dexteiity,  through  every  scene.  He  is  here  the  only 
one  (wiih  the  exception  of  Malotinj  who  does  not  insult 
Romont,  though  he  appears  to  feel  some  indignation  at  the 
contempt  with  which  Novall  and  his  followers  are  treated  by 
him.  He  is  grateful,  but  not  obsequious  ;  and  rather  t  le  ai- 
feclionate  tutor  than  the  agent  of  his  young  lord,  for  .\  hose 
honour  he  is  more  solicitous  than  for  his  own  advant<(;;e. 


Lilad.  His  back 
Appears  to  me,  as  it  wauld  tire  a  beadle  ; 
And  then  he  has  a  knotted  brow  would  bruise 
A  courtlike  hand  to  touch  it. 

Aum-   He  looks  like 
A  currier  when  his  hides  grow  dear. 

Pont.  Take  heed 
He  curry  not  some  of  you. 

Nov.jun.  Gad's  me  !  he's  angry. 

Rom.  I  break  no  jests,  but  I  can  break  my  svrorj 
About  your  pates. 

Enter  Charalois  and  Beaumont. 

Lilad.  Here's  more. 

Aym.  Come,  let's  be  <>one : 
We  are  beleaguer 'd. 

Nov.jun.   Look,  they  bring  up  their  troops. 

Pont.  Will  you  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace?  you  are  abused  most  grossly. 

Lilad.  I  grant  you,  sir,  we  are  j  and  you  would 
have  us 
Stay,  and  be  more  abused. 

Nov.jun.  My  lord,  I'm  sorry 
Your  house  is  so  inhospitable,  we  must  quit  it. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Charalois  and  Romont, 

Charal.  Prithee,  Romont,  what  caused  this  uproar? 

Rom.   Nothing; 
They  laugh'd,  and  used  their  scurvy  wits  upon  me. 

Charal.  Come,  'tis  thy  jealous  nature:  but  1  wonder 
That  yon,  which  are  an  honest  man  and  worthy, 
Sliould  foster  this  suspicion  :  no  man  laughs, 
No  one  can  whisper,  but  thou  apprehend'st 
His  conference  and  liis  scorn  reflect  on  thee  : 
For  my  part,  they  sliouhl  scoff  their  thin  wits  out. 
So  I  not  heard  tliem  ;  beat  me,  not  being  there. 
Leave,  leave  these  fits  to  conscious  men,  to  such 
As  are  obnoxious  to  those  foolish  things 
As  they  can  gibe  at. 

Rom.   Well,  sir. 

Charal.  Thou  art  known 
Valiant  without  defect,  rightly  defined, 
Which  is  as  fearing  to  do  injury, 
As  tender  to  endure  it;  not  a  brabbler, 
A  swearer 

Rom.  Pish,  pish  !  what  needs  this,  my  lord? 
If  I  be  known  none  such,  how  vainly  you 
Do  cast  away  good  counsel !  I  have  loved  you. 
And  yet  must  freely  speak  ;  so  young  a  tutor 
Fits  not  so  old  a  soldier  as  I  am  : 
And  I  must  tell  you,  'twas  in  your  behalf 
1  grew  enraged  thus,  yet  had  rather  die 
Than  open  the  great  cause  a  sylhible  further. 

Charal.  In  my  belialf !  Wherein  hath  Charalois 
Unfitly  so  demean'd  himself",  to  give 
The  least  occasion  to  the  loosest  tongue 
To  throw  aspersions  on  him?  or  so  weakly 
Protected  his  own  honour,  as  it  should 
Need  a  defence  from  any  but  himself? 
They  are   fools   that   judge   me   by   my  outward 

seeming. 
Why  should  my  gentleness  beget  abuse  ? 
The  lion  is  not  angry  that  does  sleep, 
Nor  every  roan  a  coward  that  can  weep, 
For  God's  sake,  speak  the  cause. 

Rom.  Not  for  the  world. 
Oh  !  it  will  strike  disease  into  your  bones. 
Beyond  the  cure  of  physic  ;  drink  your  blood, 
Rob  you  of  all  your  rest,  contract  your  sight. 
Leave  you  no  eyes  but  to  see  misery. 
And  of  your  own  ;  nor  speech,  but  to  wish  thus. 
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AVould  I  had  perish'd  in  tl)e  prison's  jaws, 

From  u'heiice  I  was    nHleeni'd ! — 'twill   wear  vou 

old, 
Before  you  hnve  experience  in  that  art 
That  causes  your  affliction. 

Cham  I.  Thou  dost  strike 
A  deathtul  coldness  to  my  heart's  high  heat, 
And  ^hriiik'st  my  liver  like  the  calenture. 
.Declare  rhis  foe  of  mine,  and  lile's,  that  liko 
A  man  1  may  encounter  and  subdue  it. 
It  shall  not  have  one  such  effrct  in  me 
As  thou  denouncest  :  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
If  it  be  strength,  I'll  meet  it ;   if  a  fault 
Belonging  to  my  mind,  I'll  cut  it  otf 
With  mine  own  reason,  as  a  scholar  should. 
Speak,  though  it  make  me  monstrous. 

Rom.  1  will  die  first. 
Farewell ;  continue  merry,  and  high  heaven 
Keep  your  wife  chaste  ! 

Charal.  Hum  !  Stay  and  take  this  wolf 
Out  of  my  breast,  that  thou  hast  lodged  there,  or 
For  ever  lose  me. 

Bom.  Lose  not,  sir,  yourself. 
And  1  will  venture : — so,  the  door  is  fist. 

[Locks  the  door. 
Now,  noble  Charalois,  collect  yourself, 
Summon  your  spirits,  muster  all  your  strength 
That  can  belong  to  man  ;  sift  passion 
From  every  vein,  and  whatsoe'er  ensues, 
Ui'braid  not  me  hereafter,  as  the  cause  of 
Jealousy,  discontent,  slaughter,  and  rwm  : 
Make  me  not  parent  to  sin. — You  will  know 
This  secret  that  1  burn  with  ? 

Charal.  Devil  on't. 
What  sliould  it  be  !  Romont,  I  heard  you  wish 
My  wife's  continuance  of  chastity. 

Rom.  There  was  no  hurt  in  that. 

Charnl.  Why,  do  you  know 
A  likelihood  or  possibility 
Unto  the  contrary? 

Rom.  I    know   it  not,   but   doubt  it;    these  the 
grounds : 
The  st^rvant  of  your  wife  now,  young  Novall, 
The  son  unto  your  father's  enemy 

i Which  aggravates  presumption  the  more), 
have  been  warn'd  of,   touching  her: — nay,  seen 
them 
Tied  heart  to  heart,  one  in  anoilier's  arms, 
INIultiplying  kisses,  as  if  they  meant 
To  pose  aritlimetic  ;  or  whose  eyes  would 
Be  first  burnt  out  with  gazing  on  the  other's. 
I  saw  their  mouths  engender,  and  their  p^ilms 
GleAv'd   as  if  love   had  lock'd  them;   their  words 

flow 
And  melt  each  other's,  like  two  circling  flames. 
Where  chastity,  like  a  phoenix,  methought  burn'd. 
But  left  the  world  nor  ashes,  nor  an  heir. — 
Why  stand  you  silent  thus!  what  cold  dull  phlegm, 
As  if  you  had  no  drop  of  choler  mix'd 
In  your  whole  constitution,  thu-*  prevails, 
To  fix  you  now  thus  stupid,  hearing  this? 

Charal.  You  did  not  see  him  on  my  couch  within, 
Like  George  a-horsebatk,  on  her,  nor  a-bed? 

Rnm.  No. 

Charal.  Ha!  ha! 

Rom.  Laugh  you  !  even  so  did  your  wife, 
And  her  indulgent  father. 

Charal.  They  were  wise  : 
Wouldst  have  me  be  a  fool  ? 

Rom.  No,  but  a  man. 


Charal.    There  is  no  dram  of  manhood  to  suspect 
On  such  thin  airy  circumstance  as  this  ; 
iNlere  compliment  and  courtship.     Was  this  tale 
'1  he  hideous  monster  which  you  so  conceal'd  \ 
Away,  thou  curious  impertinent*, 
And  idle  searcher  of  such  lean,  nice  toys  ! 
Go,  thou  seditious  sower  of  debate, 
Fly  to  such  matches,  where  the  bridegroom  doubts 
He  holds  not  worth  enough  to  countervail 
The  virtue  and  the  beauty  of  his  wife  ! 
Th  .u  buzzing  drone,  that  'bout  my  ears  dost  hum. 
To  Strike  thy  rankling  sting  into  my  heart. 
Whose  venom  time  nor  medicine  could  assuage, 
Thus  do  I  put  thee  off  I  and,  confident 
In  mine  own  innocency  and  desert, 
Daie  not  conceive  her  so  unreasonable, 
To  put  Novall  in  balance  against  me  ; 
An  upstart,  craned  up  to  the  height  he  has. 
Hence,  busybody  !  thou'rt  no  friend  to  me, 
I'hat  must  be  kept  to  a  wife's  injury. 

Rom.  Is't  possible? — farewell,  fine  honest  man! 
Sweet-temper'd  lord,  adieu!   What  apoplexy 
Hath  knit  sense  up?  is  this  Romont's  reward? 
Bear  witness,  the  great  spirit  of  thy  father. 
With  what  a  healthful  hope  I  did  administer 
This  potion,  that  hath  wrought  so  virulently! 
I  not  accuse  thy  wife  of  act,  but  would 
Prevent  her  precipice  to  thy  dishonour, 
Which  now  thy  tardy  sluggishness  will  admit. 
Would  1  had  seen  thee  graved  with  thy  great  sire, 
Ere  lived  to  have  men's  milrginal  fingers  point 
At  Charalois,  as  a  lamented  storyt  ! 
An  emperor  put  away  his  wife  for  touching 
Another  man  ;  but  thou  wouldst  have  thine  tasted. 
And  keep  her,  I  think. — Phoh  !   I  am  a  fire 
To  warm  a  dead  man.  that  waste  out  myself. 
BleedJ — What  a  plague,  a  vengeance,  is't  to  me, 
If  you  will  be  a  cuckold  ?  here,  I  show 
A  sword's  point  to  thee,  this  side  you  may  shun. 
Or  that,  the  peril ;  if  you  will  run  on, 
I  cannot  help  it. 

Charal.  Didst  thou  never  see  me 
Angry,  Romont? 

Hom.  Yes,  and  pursue  a  foe 
Like  lightning. 

Charal.  Prithee,  see  me  so  no  more  : 
I  can  be  so  again.     Put  up  thy  sword. 
And  take  thyself  away,  lest  I  draw  mine. 

Rom.  Come,    fright  your   foes   with    this,    sir! 
I'm  your  friend, 
And  dare  stand  by  you  thus. 

Charal:  Thou  art  not  my  friend, 
Or  being  so,  thou  art  mad  ;  I  must  not  buy 
Thy  friendship  at  this  rate.     Had  I  just  cause. 


*  Away  thou  curious  impertinent,]  This  i?  an  allusion  to 
thetiile  ot  one  of  Ctr»  antes'  novels,  wliich  were  much  read 
and  admlret  in  MHS-^nger 's  time. 
+  H  ouJd  I  had  seen  tlife  graved  with  thij  great  sire, 
Ere  lived  to  have  men's  marginal  lingers  point 
Al  CiurHlois,  as  a  'amented  story!)  This  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful   alhi.--iun    to    tlie  ancient  custom  of  placing  an  index 
i^^S^  )  '"    "i^  margin  of  books,  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion   to    the  striking   pas'sages.      Massinger    foli^'ws    Shak- 
speare  in  drawing  his   illustrations  from  th«  most   familiar 
objects. 

;  Bleed—]  So  the  quarto;  Coxeter  h;\s  Blood  ;  which  Mr. 
M.  Mason  points  as  if  it  were  an  oath.  This,  however,  is 
nut  the  author's  me.iuing:  lie  was  about  to  say,  pei haps. 
Bleed  (lor  one  that  fceN  not  for  himself!)  or  so.netiiins 
equivalent  to  it:  but  his  impatie-t  indignation  will  not  let 
liim  proceed,  and  he  bursts  out  into  exclamatory  interro- 
gatiuus. 
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Thou  know'st  I  durst  pursue  such  injury- 
Through  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  nay,  were  they  all 
Shuffled  i\<r;nn  to  chaos  ;  but  there's  none. 
Thy  skill,  Romont,  consists  in  camps   not  courts. 
Farewell,  uncivil*  man  !  lei's  meet  no  more  : 
Here  our  long-  web  of  friendship  I  untwist. 
Shall  1  go  whine,  walk  pale,  and  lock  my  wife, 
For  nothing,  from  her  birth's  free  liberty, 
That  open'd  mine  to  me  ?  yes  ;  if  I  do, 
The  name  of  cuckold  then  dog  me  with  scorn  ! 
I  am  a  Frenchman,  no  Italian  born.  lExiU 


Rom.  A  dull  Dutch    rather:    fail   and  cool,   my 

blood  ! 
Roil  not  in  zeal  of  t'y  friend's  hurt  so  high, 
'J'hat  is  so  low  and  cold  himself  in't '      Woman, 
How  strong  art  thou  !   how  »-asily  beguiled  ! 
How  th(^u  dost  rack  us  by  the  very  horns  ! 
Now    wealth,    I   see,    change    manners    and    the 

man. 
Sometliing  1  must  do  mine  own  wrath  to  assuage, 
And  note  my  friendship  to  an  after  age. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Novall's  House. 

NovAi.L  j»inJor,  discorered  seated  he/ore  a  bok'utg-glKsn, 
with  a  Barber  and  Perfumer  dres-ing  his  hair,  ichde 
a  Tailor  ailjuits  a  new  suit  wliich  he  wtars.  Lila- 
DAM,  Aymer,  and  a  Page  attending. 

Nov.jun.  Mend  this  a  little  :  pox  !  thou  hast 
burnt  me.  Oh,  fie  ujiori't !  O  lard!  be  has  made 
me  smell  for  all  the  world  like  a  flax,  or  a  red-headed 
woman's  chamber  :  Powder,  powder,  powder ! 

Peif.  Oh,  sweet  lord  ! 

Page.  That's  his  perfumer. 

Tail.  Oh.  dear  lord! 

Page.  That's  his  tailor. 

Nou.jun.  Monsieur  Liladam,  Aymer,  how  allow 
you  the  model  of  these  clothes] 

Aym.  Admirably,  admirably;  oh,  sweet  lord! 
assuredly  it's  pity  the  worms  should  eat  thee. 

Page.  Here's  a  fine  cell!  a  lord,  a  tailor,  a  per- 
fumer, a  barber,  and  a  pair  of  monsieurs:  three  to 
three  ;  as  little  wit  in  the  one  as  honesty  in  the 
other.  'Sfoot!  I'll  into  the  country  again,  leiirn  to 
speak  truth,  drink  ale,  and  converse  with  my  fa- 
ther's tenants  :  here  i  hear  nothing  all  day,  but  — 
Upon  my  soul,  as  Jam  a  gentleman,  and  an  honest 
man  ! 

Aym.  I  vow  and  affirm,  your  tailor  must  needs  be 
an  exjiert  geometrician  ;  he  has  the  longitude,  lati- 
tude, altitude,  profundity,  every  dimension  of  your 
body,  so  exquisitely— here's  a  kce  laid  as  directly  as 
if  truth  were  a  tailor. 

Page.  That  were  a  miracle. 

Lilad.  With  a  hair's-breadth's  error,  there's  a 
shoulder-piece  cut,  and  the  base  of  a  picka.lille  in 
puncto. 

Aym.  You  are  right,  monsieur ;  his  vestments 
sit  as  if  they  grew  upon  him,  or  art  had  wrought 
them  on  the  same  loom  as  nature  framed  his  lord- 
ship ;  as  if  your  tailor  were  deeply  read  in  astrology, 
and  had  taken  measure  of  your  honourable  body  with 
a  Jacob's  staif,  an  ephimerides. 

Tail.  I  am  bound  t'  ye,  gentlemen. 

Page.  You  are  deceived  ;  they'll  be  bound  to  you  : 
you  must  remember  to  trust  them  none.  : 

Noc.jun.  Nay,  'faith,  thou  art  a  reasonable   neat  | 
artificer,  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Page.  Ay,  if  he  would  but  cut  the  coat  according 
to  the  cloth  still. 

Nov.jun.  1  now  want  only  my  mistress' approba- 
tion, who  is,  indeed,  the  most  polite  punctual  (jueeu 


of  dressing  in  all  Burgundy — pah!  and  makes  all 
other  young  ladies  appear  as  if  they  came  from, 
board  last  week  out  of  the  country :  is't  not  true, 
Liladam  ? 

Lilad.  True,  my  lord  !  as  if  any  thing  your  lord- 
ship could  say  could  be  otherwise  than  true. 

Nov.jun.  Nay,  o'  my  soul,  'tis  so;  what  fouler 
object  in  the  world,  than  to  see  a  young,  fair, 
handsome  beauty  unhandsomely  dighted,  and  in- 
congruentlv  accouir'd;  or  a  hopeful  chevalier  un- 
methodically  appointed  in  the  external  ornatnents  of 
nature]  For,  even  as  the  iadex  tells  us  the  con- 
tents of  stories,  and  directs  to  the  particular  chap- 
ters, even  so  does  the  outward  habit  and  superficial 
order  of  garments  (in  man  or  woman)  give  us  a 
taste  of  the  spirit,  and  demonstratively  point  (  as  it 
were  a  manual  note  from  the  margin)  all  the  in- 
ternal (juality  and  habiliment  of  the  soul  ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  more  evident,  palpable,  gross  manifest- 
ation of  poor,  degenerate,  dunghilly  blood  and 
breeding,  than  a  rude,  unpolished,  disordered,  and 
slovenly  outsiuef. 

Pi'ge.  An  admirable  lecture  !  oh,  all  you  gallants, 
that  hope  to  be  Snved  by  your  clothes,  edify,  edify! 

Aym.  By  the  Lard,  sweet  lard,  thou  deservest  a 
pension  o'  the  state. 

Page.  0'  the  tailors  :  two  such  lords  were  able  to 
spread  tailors  o'er  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Nov.jun.  Pox  o' this  glass!  it  flatters. — 1  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  break  it. 

Page.  O,  save  the  glass,  my  lord,  and  break  their 
heads; 
They  are  the  greater  flatterers,  I  assure  you. 

Aym.  Flatters  I  detracts,  impairs — yet,  put  it  by. 
Lest  thou,  dear  lord.  Narcissus  like,  should'st  doat 
Upon  thyself',  and  die  ;  and  rob  the  world 
Of  nature's  copy,  that  she  works  form  by, 

Lilad.  Oh  that  1  were  the  infanta  queen  of  Europe  ! 
Whi)  but  thyself,  sweet  lord,  should  marry  me  ? 

Nov.jun.    I   marry  !  were  there   a  queen  o'  the 
world,  not  1. 


*  Farewell,  uncivil  man!]  i.  e.  anncqiMinted  with  the 
usages  ami  ciistonis  ol'  civil  or  niunicipai  life. 

t  this  tiiipty  coxcomb  \v;is  aftfrw.iiils  improved  into  the 
sedntc  and  ciiterlitiniiit;  foij  of  Cibber  and  V'aub'oiigh's  age. 
Wlietlier  tliL-y  copied  tVuin  inline  1  cmnotsay;  but  the  beau 
of  our  dramas,  \vliose  w'v  lies  altoj^ethei'  in  tlie  ri  .-tli  ss  acti- 
vity of  bis  legs  and  ariiis,  resembles  no  animal  r.ition.d  or 
irrational,  wiih  whiih  I  am  acquainted,  unless  it  be  a  moo 
key  ihat  lias  Just  snaj<t  its  chain. 
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Wedlock  !  no  ;  padlock,  liorselock  ; — I  wear  spurs 

[He  Capers. 
To  keep  it  off  my  lieels.     Yet,  my  Aymer, 
Like  a  free,  wanton  jennet  in  tlie  meadows, 
I  look  about,  and  neigh,  take  hedge  and  ditch, 
Feed  in  my  neighbours'  pasiures,  pick  my  choice 
Of  all  their  fair-maned  mares:   but  married  once, 
A  man  is  staked  or  poun'd,  and  cannot  graze 
Beyond  his  own  heiige. 

Enter  Pontalikr  and  INIalotin. 

Pont.  I  have  waitpd,  sir. 
Three  hours  lo  speak  wi' ye,  and  not  lake  it  well 
Such  magpies  are  admitted,  whilst  1  dance 
Attendance. 

lALad.  .Magpies  !  what  d'ye  take  me  for? 

Pont.  A  long  thing  with  a  most  unpro:iiising  face. 

Aym.  I'll  never  ask  him  what  he  lakes  me  for '♦ 

Malot.  Do  not,  sir, 
For  he'll  go  near  to  tell  you. 

Pont.  Art  not  thou 
A  barbtr-surgeon  1 

Barb.  Yes,  sirrah  ;  wliy  ? 

Pont.  l\Iy  lord  is  sorely  troubled  with  two  scabs. 

Lilad.  Aym.  Hum 

Pout.  1  prithee  cure  him  of  them, 

Nov.  jun.   Pisn  !  no  more. 
Thy  gall  sure's  overflown  ;  these  are  my  council, 
And  we  were  no^^'  in  serious  discourse. 

Pont.  Of  perfume  and  apparel  !     Can  you  rise. 
And  spend  five  hours  in  dressing-talk  with  these? 

Nov.  jun.  Thou  'Idst  have  me  be  a  dog; :  up,  stretch, 
and  shake, 
And  ready  for  all  day. 

Pont.  Sir,  would  you  be 
More  curious  in  preserving  of  your  honour  trim, 
It  were  isiore  manly.     1  am  come  to  wake 
Your  reputation  from  this  lethargy 
You  let  it  sleep  in  :  to  persuade,  importune. 
Nay,  to  provoke  you,  sir,  to  call  to  account 
This  colonel  Romont,  for  the  foul  wrong 
Which,  like  a  burthen,  he  hath  laid  upon  you. 
And,  like  a  drunken  porter,  you  sleep  under, 
'Tis  all  the  town  talks*;  and,  believe  it,  sir. 
If  your  tough  sense  persist  thus,  you  are  undone, 
Utterly  lost ;  you  will  be  scorn'd  and  baffled 
liy  every  lacquey  :  season  now  your  youth 
With  one  brave  thing,  and  it  shall  keep  the  odour 
Even  to  your  death,  beyond,  and  on  your  tomb 
Scent  like  sweet  oils  and  frankincense.   Sir,  this  life, 
Which  once  you  saved,  I  ne'er  since  counted  mine  ; 
I  borrowed  it  of  you,  and  now  will  pay  it  : 
I  tender  you  the  service  of  my  sword 
To  bear  your  challenge,  if  you'll  write,  your  fate 
I'll  make  mine  own  ;  whate'er  betide  }0u,  I, 
That  have  lived  by  you,  by  your  side  will  die. 

Nov.  jun.  Ha!   Ha!    wouldst  have  me  challenge 
poor  Romont  ? — 
Fight  with  close  breeches,  thou  may'st  think  I  dare 
notf. : 

•  '7'is  aU  the  town  talks,]  So  iho  quarto  ;  whicli  is  smely 
better  ihaii  town-talk,  wliich  the  motlein  editors  have  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

t  t'i(jht  with  close  breeches,  thou  mayst  think  I  dare  not :] 
Coxtter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  point  this  as  if  Ihey  supposed 
clone  breeches  re.'erred  to  Romont;  but  it  is  not  so.  In  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  cowaidice,  Novall  tills  I'ontalicr,  tliat 
thoujjh  he  may  conclude,  fn^m  Ids  tiincal  appearance,  and 
his  vestments  sitting  as  if  Vvy  grew  upon  him,  that  he 
was  afraid  of  Romont,  he  was  rni>taken.  It  is  the  poverty), 
not  the  close  breeches,  of  liis  eaeiuy  wliich  prevents  his  chal- 
llsa^ing  him. 


Do  not  mistake  me  coz,  1  am  very  valiant; 

iJut  valour  shall  not  make  me  sucii  an  ass. 

What  use  is  there  of  valour  now  a-davs  ' 

*l"is  sure  or  to  be  kill'd,  or  to  be  haiig'd. 

Fiuht  thou  as  thy  mind  moves  thee,  'tis  thy  trade  • 

Thou  hast  nothing  elie  to  do.     Fight  with"  Romont 

No.  I'll  not  figiit  under  a  lord. 

Pont.  Farewell,  sir  ! 
I  piry  you 

Such  living  lords  walk,  their  dead  honour's  graves  ; 
For  no  companions  fit  but  fools  and  knaves. 
Come,  Malotin.  [Eieunt  Pontalier  and  Malotin 

Enter  Romont. 
Lilad.  'Sfoot,  Colbrand,  the  low  giant  ! 
Aiini.  He  has  brought  a  battle  in  his  face,  let's  go. 
Page.  Colbrand,  d'ye  call  him?  he'll  make  some 
of  you* 
Smoke,  I  believe. 

Uom.  By  your  leave,  sirs  ! 
Aym.  Are  you  a  consortf  ? 


*  Page.  Colbrand,  d'ye  call  him?  hell  make  some  of  you 

Smoke,  I  believe.]  Jt  is  as  rare  to  find  a  conceit  in'  Mas- 
singer  as  to  ini.-s  one  in  his  conl*  inporari.  s  :  ht-ie,  however, 
there  appears  soiiiethi  ng  like  an  att.  nipt  to  find  resemblance 
between  Colbrand  and  eld  brand!  in  jiisti,*-  t<>  the  author 
it  should  be  added,  that  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  page. 
Culbr.ind  was  a  Danidi  uimt,  as  may  he  seen  in  The  Re- 
nowned history  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  every  child  s  de- 
light. 

+  Ayin.  Are  you  a  consort  ?]  i.  e.  come  you  here  to  be 
played  on.     CoxiirtR. 

This  cannot  be  the  meaning,  for  a  concert  is  not  played  on. 
M.  Mason.  *^    •' 

A  concert  is  understood  to  mean  instruments  played  upon. 
Davis.  '     ■"         *^ 

And  thus  the  text  is  illustrated  .'  Not  one  of  these  gentle- 
men had  the  slighe>t  idea  of  wiiat  Mas^in-cr  was  sa>ing,  nor, 
which  though  m-t  uncommon  is  yet  somewhat  more  "extra- 
ordinary, of  wi-at  he  wa>  >a>in<4  iiimseif. 

Ill  the  author's-  aije,  the  taverns  were  infested  with  itiner- 
ant bands  of  musicians,  each  of  whicJi  (jointly  and  individu- 
ally) was  called  a  noise  or  consort :  tlie.-e  were  sometimes  in- 
insited  to  play  to  the  company,  but  ^etiii  m<  re  frequently  to 
have  thrust  themselves,  unasked,  into  it,  witli  an  otter  of  ilieir 
services:  th^ir  intrusion  was  usually  prefaced  with,  "  By 
your  have,  gentlemen,  will  you  hear  any  music?"  One  ex- 
ample, in  a  case  where  hundreds  niit;ht  easily  be  produced, 
will  make  all  clear  : 

"  t'nter  Fiddler  to  the  company. 

"Fid.  Will't  please  you,  gentlemen,  to  hear  any  mu 
sic  ? 

"  JiT)v.  Shall  we  have  any  ? 

"  Seb.   \iy  no  means;  it  takes  from  our  mirth. 

"  7Jnv.   Begone,  then  ! 

"  /''id    A  very  s;i>od  .-ontj,  an't  please  you  ? 

"Sfb.  This  i>  the  trick  of  taverns  when  men  desire  to 
be  private."    Shirley's  Love  s  CrueUy. 

Romont,  who  had  broken  into  Novall's  dressing-room, 
with  the  customary  phrase,  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  na- 
turally draws  from  Aymer  (a  musician)  the  question  he 
puts  ;  and  Romont,  who  understands  him,  as  n.iturally  re- 
plies, I  will  show  you  that  I  am  not :  musicians  are  paid, 
whereas  I  will  pay  (beat)  >ou.  This  is  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  I  have  before  remarked  on  tin-  strange  conduct  of 
Mr.  IM.  Mason,  in  changing  consort  to  confervas  often  as  it 
occurs. 

Not  many  years  since,  a  volume  of  Comments  on  the 
f  lays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  was  piiblidied  by  the 
Right  Honourable  J.  Monck  Mason,  in  which,  among 
oilier  passages,  1  was  soniewiiat  struck  with  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Or  be  of  some  good  concert."     The  Captain. 
"The  old  reading  is  consort,  which  the  editors  have  injudi- 
ciously chaiiiied    to  concert,  a  mistake  which  the  editors  of 
•Shalispeare  have  also  run  into." 

Though  this  may  be  true,  it  required  a  certain  degree  ot 
intrepidity  to  enable  a  m.m  who  never  saw  the  word  in  Mas- 
sing.r  without  corrupting  it,  to  ha/,  nd  a  sneer  of  this  nature 
at  the  editors  of  Shakspeare.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I 
speak  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  of  the  Comments 
was  also  the  editor  of  Massinger. 
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[Act  IV 


Rom.  Do  you  take  me  for 
A  fiddler  ?    you're  deceived  :    look  !    I'll  pay   you. 

[Kicks  them. 

Page.  It  seems  he  knows  you  one,  be  bumfiddles 
you  so. 

Lilad.  Was  there  ever  so  base  a  fellow  ? 

Aym.  A  rascal. 

Liiad.  A  most  uncivil  groom. 

Aym.  Offer  to  kick  a  gentleman  in  a  nobleman's 
chamber  !  pox  o'  your  manners  ! 

Liliid.  Let  him  alone,  let  him  alone :  thou  shalt 
lose  thy  aim,  fellow  ;  if  we  stir  against  thee,  hang  us. 

Page.  'Sfoot !  I  think  they  have  the  better  on  him 
though  they  be  kick'd,  they  talk  so. 

Lilad.  Let's  leave  tlie  mad  ape.  [Going. 

Nov.  jun.  Gentlemen  ! 

Lilad.  Nay,  my  lord,  we  will  not  offer  to  dis- 
honour you  80  much  as  to  stay  by  you,  since  he's 
alone. 

Nov.  jun.  Hark  you  ! 

Aym.  Vve  doubt  :be  cause,  and  will  not  disparage 
you  so  much  as  to  take  your  lordship's  quarrel  in 
hand.  Plague  on  him.  how  he  has  crumpled  our 
bands  ! 

Page.  I'll  e'en  away  with  them,  for  this  soldier 
beats  man,  woman,  and  child. 

[Eieui't  all  hut  Novalljun.  and  Eommit. 

Nov.  jun.     What  mean  you,  sir?     My  people  ! 

Rom.  Your  boy's  gone.  [Lochs  the  door. 

And  your  door's  lock'd  ;  yet  for  no  hurt  to  you, 

But  privacy.     Call  up  your  blood  again  : 

Be  not  afraid,  I  do  beseech  you,  sir*; 
And,  therefore,  come,  without  more  circumstance. 
Tell  me  how  far  the  passages  have  gone 
'Twixt  you  and  your  fair  mistress,  lieaumelle. 
Tell  me  the  truth,  and,  by  my  Lope  of  heaven, 
It  never  shall  go  further. 

Nov.  jun.  Tell  you  !  why,  sir, 
Are  you  my  confessor  ? 

Rom.  I  will  be  your  confounder,  if  you  do  not. 

[Draws  a  jwcket  dag\. 
Stir  not,  nor  spend  your  voice. 
Nov. jun.   What  will  you  do  1 

Rom.  Nothing,  but  line  your  brain-pan,  sir,  with 
If  you  not  satisfy  me  suddenly  :  [lead, 

I  am  desperate  of  my  life,  and  command  youi:s. 
Nov.  jun.     Hold  !    hold!    I'll  speak.     I  vow  to 
heaven  and  you. 
She's  yet  unfouch'd,  more  than  her  face  and  hands. 
I  cannot  call  lier  innocent  ;  for,  I  yield. 
On  my  solicitous  wooing^,  she  consented, 

•  Be  not  afraid  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,]  This  line  is  wholly 
omitted  in  the  most  coirecl  of  all  e.'lilions. 

f  Draws  a  pocket  dag.]  So  the  old  copy.  Coxeter,  not 
understandini;  the  word,  absurdly  corrupted  it  into  dagger  I 
which  gave  an  occasion  to  Mr.  M.  Ma^on  to  evince  his  sa- 
gacity:  "  Yet,"  says  he  with  a  triumph  over  poor  Massing!  r, 
"  Romont's  very  next  speech  shows  that  this  dagger  was  a 
pistol."  To  sophisticate  an  author's  text  tov  the  sake  of  charg- 
ing him  with  an  absurdity,  is  hard  dealing.  It  is  singular 
th.it  neither  of  these  editors  of  an  ancient  poet,  especially  the 
last,  who  tells  ns  of  the  nc  es>ity  of  consulting  contemporary 
authors,  should  be  apprized  oi'  the  meaning  of  this  term  : 
dag  was  used  by  our  old  writers  for  a  pocket  in  contrarlis- 
tiiiction  to  what  sve  now  call  a  horse-pi-tol ;  and  is  thus  found 
in  many  dram  is  of  the  Hith  and  I7ih  ceuturies.  'J'hus,  in 
I'he  iS'panish  Tragedy,  which  Coxeter,  if  not  Mr.  M.  Ma- 
son, must  have  reail  : 

"  Serb.   VVhereCorc  should  he  send  for  me  so  late? 

"  J^end.  For  this,  Serberin:;,  and  thou  shah  have  it. 

[Shnots  the  dag. 

•'  IV.afch.  Hark  !  gentlemen  ;  this  is  a  p'tstol-Ann." 

X  On  my  solicitous  wooing,]  The  quarto  erroneously  reads 
u>r£K^  .■  amended  by  Mr.  M.  Mason. 


Where  time  and  plnce  met  opportunity, 
To  grant  me  all  requests. 
Horn.  Bui  may  1  build 
On  this  assurance! 

Nov.  jun.  As  upon  your  faith. 
Rom.    Writft  this,  sir  ;  nay,  you  must. 
Nov.  jun.  Pox  of  this  gun  ! 

Rom.    Withal,  sir,  you  must  swear,  and  put  yom 
oath 
Under  your  hand  (shake  not),  ne'er  to  frequent 
This  lady's  company,  nor  ever  send 
Token,  or  message,  or  letter,  to  incline 
This,  too  much  prone  already,  yielding  lady. 
Nov.  jun.  'Tis  done,  sir. 
Rom,  Let  me  see  this  first  is  right  : 
And  here  you  wish  a  sudden  death  may  light 
Upon  your  body,  and  hell  take  your  soul, 
If  ever  more  you  see  her,  but  by  chance ; 
Much  less  allure  her.     Now,  my  lord,  your  hand 
Nov.  jun.   My  hanrl  to  this  ! 
Rom.  Your  heart  else,  I  assure  you. 
Nov.  jun.  Nay,  there  'tis. 
Rom.  So !   keep  this  last  article 
Of  your  faith  given,  and,  steud  of  threatenings,  sir. 
The  service  of  my  sword  atid  life  is  yours. 
But  not  a  word  of  it : — 'tis  fairies'  treasure, 
Which  but  reveal'd,  brings  on  the  blabber's  ruin. 
Use  your  youth  better,  and  this  excellent  form 
Heaven  hath  bestow'd  upon  you.     So  good  morrow 
To  your  lordship  !  [  i'xit. 

Nov.  jun.  Good  devil  to  your  rogueship  I      No 

man's  safe 

I'll  have  a  cannon  planted  in  my  chamber. 
Against  such  roaring  rogues. 

Enter  Bellapert  hastily 

Bell.  My  lord,  away  1 
The  caroch  stays:  now  have  your  wish,  and  judge 
If  I  have  been  forgetful. 

Nov.  jun.  Hah  ! 

Bell.  Do  you  stand 
Humming  and  hailing  now?  [Ext4 

Nov.  jun.  Sweet  wench,  I  come. 
Hence,  fear! 

I  swore — that's  all  one ;  my  next  oath  I'll  keep 
That  I  did  mean  to  break,  and  then  'tis  quit. 
No  pain  is  due  to  lovers' perjury : 
If  Jove  himself  laugh  at  it,  so  will  I.  [Exit 


SCENE  II.— .4  Hall  in  Aymer's  Houso. 
Enter  CHARALOisanrf  Beaumont. 

Beiin.  I  grieve  for  the   distaste,  though  I  have 
manners 
Not  to  enquire  the  cause,  fallen  out  between 
Your  lordship  and  Romont. 

Charal.  1  love  a  friend,  .     . 

So  long  as  he  continues  'n  the  bounds 
Prescribed  by  friendship  ;  but,  when  he  usurps 
Too  fur  on*  what  is  proper  to  myself, 
And  puts  the  habit  of  a  governor  on, 
I  must  and  will  preserve  my  liberty. 
But  speak  of  something  else,  this  is  a  theme 
1  take  no  pleasure  in.      What's  this  Aymer, 
\\  hose  voice  for  song,  and  excellent  knowledge  ia 


•  •  Too  far  on  what,  &c.]  The  modern  editors  omit  on,  to  the 
ln■»nite^t' io)iir>  both  of  the  nutre  and  of  the  sense;  but  in- 
deed their  omissions    in  this  play  are  innumerable. 


Scene  II.] 
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Hie  cliioCest  parts  of  music,  you  bestow 
Such  praises  on  ? 

Beau,  lie  is  a  gentleman 
(For  so  his  qnality*  sjieaks  him)  well  received 
Amonpf  our  greatest  gallants  ;  but  yet  holds 
His  main  dependence  from  the  young  lord  Novall. 
Some  tricks  and  crotchets  lie  has  in  his  head, 
As  all  musicians  have,  and  more  of  him 
I  dare  not  author :  but,  when  you  have  heard  him, 
I  may  presume  your  lordship  so  will  like  him, 
That  you'll  hereafter  be  a  friend  to  music. 

Charal.  1  never  was  an  enemy  to't,  Beaumonlt, 
Nor  yet  do  I  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
Of  th(>se  old  captains,  that  thought  nothing  musical 
But  cries  of  yielding  enemies,  neighing  of  horses, 
Clashing    of     armour,    loud    shouts,   drums    and 

trumpets: 
Nor,  on  the  other  side,  in  favour  of  it, 
Affirm  the  world  was  made  by  musical  discord  ; 
Or  that  the  hiippiness  of  our  life  consists 
In  a  well-varied  note  upon  the  lute  : 
I  love  it  to  tlie  worth  oft,  and  no  further. — 
But  let  us  see  this  wonder. 

Beau.   He  prevents 
My  calling  of  him. 

Enter  Aymer,  speahhg  to  one  within. 

Aym.  Let  the  coach  be  brought 

To  the  buck  gate,  and  serve  the  banquet  up. 

My  good  lord  Charalois!  I  think  my  house 
Much  honour'd  in  your  presence. 

Charal.  To  have  means 
To  know  you  better,  sir,  has  brought  me  hither 
A  willing  visitant ;  and  you'll  crown  my  welcome 
In  making  me  a  witness  to  your  skill, 
Which,  crediting  from  others,  I  admire. 

Aym,  Had  1  been    one    hour  sooner  made  ac- 
quainted 
With  your  intent,  my  lord,  you  should  have  found 

me 
Better  provided  :  now,  such  as  it  is, 
Pray  your  grace  with  your  acceptance. 

Beau.   Yoii  are  modest. 

Aym.  Begin  the  last  new  air. 

[To  the  Blusicians  within. 

Charal.  Shall  we  not  see  them  ? 

Aym.  This  little  distance  from  the  instruments 
W'ili  to  your  ears  convey  the  harmony 
With  more  delight. 

Charal.  I'll  not  contend:}:. 

Aym.   You  are  tedious.  [To  the  Musicians. 


*  ( For  so  his  qii;ility  speaks  him.)]  His  qualify,  i.  e.  hU 
profession  of  a  niiisic-inaster.  In  the  following;  lines  there  is 
an  allusion  to  another  prolession  (of  a  less  honorable  nature), 
wiiich,  at  that  time,  was  conuiionly  united  to  the  former,  that 
of  keeping  a  bawd}  house. 

t  Charal.  7  rurvrr  was  an  enemy  to't,  Beaumont,  &c.c.]  I 
taspeci  that  Mr.  Steevens,  the  coryphoeus  of  commentators, 
was  but  little  acquainted  wich  Massinger  ;  he  would  not  other- 
wise have  failed  to  contrast  this  speech  with  th-it  celebrated 
one  of  Sliakspeare,  The  man  that  has  no  music,  &c.,  with 
•vhich  he  was  known  to  be  highly  oHended.  What  Steevens 
neglected  the  reader  has  now  an  opportunity  of  executing  ; 
and,  though  I  will  not  anicipate  his  judgment,  I  must  yet  Ije 
permitted  to  say  that  the  beauties  of  this  speech  are  of  no 
ordinary  kind. 

X  Charal.  7'/^  nof  contend.]  The  old  reading  is  I'll  not  con- 
tent. It  appears  tome  that  a  wrong  name  iias  been  prefixed 
to  this  short  speech,  and  that  it  belongs  to  Beaumelie  who 
speaks  v\iihin.  Aymer  is  evidently  solicitous  to  keep  Chara- 
lois  i>ut  of  hearing;  and  tiie  artifice  is  not  to  be  praised  by 
which  his  lady  is  made  so  clamorous  and  so  incautious.  The 
alteration  is  by  Coxeter. 


By  this  means  shall  1  with  one  banquet  please 

'1  wo  companies,  those  within  and  these  gulls  here. 

Music — and  a  Sono. 

Beanmel.  [within^   Ila  !  ha!  ha! 

Charal.  How's  this  I   It  is  my  lady's  laugh,  most 
certain. 
When  I  first  pleased  her,  in  this  merry  langua;:;e 
She  gave  me  thanks.  [^Aside, 

Beau.  How  like  you  this' 

Charal.  'lis  rare 

Yet  I  may  be  deceived,  and  should  be  sorry, 

Upon  uncertain  suppositions,  rashly 

'Jo  write  myself  in  the  black  list  of  those 

I  have  declairn'd  against,  and  to  Komont.        [Aside. 

Aym.   I    would    he    were   well    off! Perhaps 

your  lordship 
Likes  not  these  .^ad  tunes?  I  have  a  new  song, 
Set  to  a  lighter  note   may  j)lease  you  better  ; 
'Tis  call'd  the  Happy  Husband. 

Charal.  Pray  you  sing  it. 

Song  by  Aymer. 

Beaumel.  [within^  Ha  !  ha!   'tis  such  a  groom! 

Charal.  Do  I  hear  this. 
And  yet  stand  doubtful?  [Rushes  ov., 

Aym.  Stay  him — I  am  undone. 
And  they  discover'd. 

Beau.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Aym.  Ah  ! 
That  women,   when   they're   well  pleased,   cannot 

hold. 
But  must  laugh  out. 

Re-enter  Charalois,  with  his  sivord  drawn,  pursuing 
NovALL  j'unior,  Beaumelle,  and  J^eliapert. 

Nov.jun.  Help!  save  me  !  murder!  inuruer  ! 

Beaumel.  Undone,  undone,  for  ever! 

Charal.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Hold  vet  a  little— do  not  hope  to  'scape 
By  flight,  it  is  impossible.     Though  I  might 
On  all  advantage  take  thy  life,  and  justly  ; 
This  sword,  my  father's  sword,  that  ne'er  was  drawn 
But  to  a  noble  purpose,  shall  not  now 
Do  the  office  of  a  hangman.     I  reserve  it 
To  right  mine  honour,  not  for  a  revenge 
So  poor,  that  thouuh  with  thee  it  should  cut  off 
Thy  Aimily,  with  all  that  are  allied 
To  thee  in  lust  or  baseness,  'twere  still  short  of 
All  terms  of  satisfaction.     Draw  ! 

Nov.jun.  I  dare  not : 
I  have  already  done  you  too  much  wrong, 
To  fight  in  such  a  cause. 

Charal.  Why,  darest  thou  neither 
Be  honest,  coward,  nor  yet  valiant,  knave  ! 
In  such  a  cause  come,  do  not  shame  thyself: 
Such  whose  bloods  wrongs,  or  wrong  done  to  them 

selvest 
Could  never  heat,  are  yet  in  the  defence 
Of  their  whores,  daring.     Look  on  her  again  : 

•  Beaumel.  Undone,  undone,  for  ever!]  This  shoit  speech 
is  taken  by  the  modern  editors  from  Beanme'le,  and  given 
to  Bellapert!  Nothing  was  eve  more  injudicious.  Il  is  all 
she  says,  and  all  she  properly  conld  say. 

iSuch  mho^e.  blondf  wrongs,  or  wrong  done  to  themselves 
&c.]  I  bi  lieve  this  means,  those  whose  bloods  general  or  in- 
dividual injuries  could  never  heat,  &c.  If  this  be  not  aN 
lowed,  we  must  read,  and  wrong  done  to  themselves,  instead 
of  or,  the  sense  will  then  be  siidiciently  dear.  Coxeter  and 
Mr.  M.  Mason  evidently  misunderstood  the  passage,  which 
is  misprinted  in  both. 
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You  tliought  her  worth  the  hazard  of  your  soul, 
And  yet  stand  doubtlul,  in  her  quarrel  to 
Venture  your  boiiy. 

Bean.   i\o,  lie  fears  his  clothes, 
More  than  his  flesh. 

CInirdl.  K(-ep  from  ine !   guard  thy  life. 
Or,  as  thou  iiast  lived  like  a  goat,  thou  shalt 
Die  like  a  sheep. 

Nov.jun.  Since  there's  no  remedy, 
Despair  of  safety  now  in  me  pvove  courao;e  ! 

[ Theij  figh t ,  Noon II  falls. 

Charal.    How   soon    weak    wrong's    o'erthiown? 
J. end  me  your  hand  ; 
Bear  this  lo  the  caroch— come,  you  have  taught  me 
To  say,  you  must  and  shall  : 

[  F.xennt  Benumnnt  and  Bellapert,  with  the  Body 
of  Novall ;  JoltiHvcd  /)i/  Beaumelle. 
I  wrong  \ou  not, 
You  are  but  to  keep  him  company  you  love. — 

Re-enter  Beaumont. 
Is'tdone?  'tis  well.     Raise  officers,  and  take  care 
All  you  can  aiiprehend  within  the  house 
May  be  forthcoming.      Do  I  appear  much  moved  1 
Beuit.  No,  sir. 

Charal.   Mv  griefs  are  now  thus  to  be  borne  ; 
Hereafter  I'll  find  time  and  place  to  mourn. 

{^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Romont  and  Pontalier. 

Pont.  I  was  bound  to  seek  you,  sir. 

Bom.  And,  had  you  found  me 
In  any  place  but  in  the  street,  I  should 
Have  done, — not   talk'd    to   you.     Are    you    the 

<aptain. 
The  hopeful  Pontalier,  whom  I  have  seen 
Do  in  the  field  such  service  as  then  made  you 
I'heir  envy  that  commanded,  here  at  home 
To  play  the  parasife  to  a  gilded  knave. 
And,  it  mav  be,  the  pander! 

Pont.   Without  this, 
I  come  to  call  you  to  account  for  what 
Is  past  already.     I.  by  your  example 
Of  thankfulness  to  the  dead  general, 
By  whom  \ou  were  raised,  have  practised  to  be  so 
To  my  good  lord  Novall,  by  whom  I  live  ; 
Whose  least  disgrace  that  is  or  may  be  offer'd, 
With  all  the  hazard  of  my  life  and  fortunes 
I  will  maktt  good  on  you,  or  any  man 
'Jhat  has  a  hand  in't :  and,  since  you  allow  me 
A  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  there's  no  doubt 
You  will  except  against  me.     You  shall  meet 
With  a  fair  enemy :  you  understand 
The  right  I  look  for,  and  must  have? 

Bom.  I  do, 
And  with  the  next  day's  sun  you   shall  hear   from 
me.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Charalois'  House. 

Enter   Chaualois   xvilh  a    casket,    Beaumelle,   and 
Beaumont. 
Charal.    Pray    bear   this    to    my   father,    at   his 
leisure 
He  may  peruse  it :  l.ut  with  your  best  language 


Entreat  his  instant  presence.     You  have  sworn 
Not  to  reveal  what  I  have  done. 

Beau.  Nor  will  I but 

Charal.    Doubt  me  not ;  by  heaven,   I  will   do 
nothing- 
But  what  may  stand  with  honour.     Pray  you,  leave 
me  [Ei it  Beaumont. 

To  my  own  thoughts. — If  this  be  to  me,  rise  ; 

[Beaumelle  kneels, 
I  am  not  worth  the  looking  on,  but  only 
To  feed  contempt  and  scorn  ;  and  that  from  you, 
Who,  with  the  loss  of  your  fair  name,  have  caused  it, 
Were  too  much  cruelty. 

Beaumel.  I  dare  not  move  you 
To  hear  me  speak.     I  know  my  fault  is  far 
Beyond  qualification  or  excuse  ; 
That  'tis  not  fit  for  me  to  hope,  or  you 
To  think  of  mercy  ;  only  I  presume 
To  entreat  you  would  be  pleased  to  look  upon 
My  sorrow  for  it.  and  believe  these  tears 
Are  the  true  children  of  my  grief,  and  not 
A  woman's  cunning. 

Charal.  Can  you,  Beaumelle, 
Having  deceived  so  great  a  trust  as  mine, 
Though  I  were  all  credulity,  hope  again 
To  get  belief!  No,  no  :  if  you  look  on  me 
With  pity,  or  dare  practise  any  means 
To  make  my  sufferings  less,  or  give  just  cause 
To  all  the  world  to  think  what  I  must  do 
Was  call'd  upon  by  you,  use  other  ways  : 
Deny  what  1  have  seen,  or  justify 
What  you  have  done  ;  and,  as  you  desperately 
Made  shipwreck  of  your  faith,  to  be  a  whore, 
Use  the  arms  of  such  a  one,  and  such  defence, 
And  multiply  the  sin  with  impudence. 
Stand  boldly  up,  and  tell  me  to  my  teeth. 
That  you  have  done  but  what  is  warranted 
By  great  examples,  in  all  places  where 
Women  inhabit ;  urge  your  own  deserts, 
Or  want  of  me  in  merit ;  tell  me  how 
Your  dower  from  the  low  gulf  of  poverty 
Weighed  up  my  fortunes  to  what  they  now  are: 
That  I  was  purchased  by  your  choice  and  practice. 
To  shelter  you  from  shame,  that  you  might  sin 
As  boldly  as  securely  :  that  poor  men 
Are  married  to  those  wives  that  bring"  them  wealtbj 
One  day  their  husbands,  but  observers*  ever. 
That  when,  by  this  proud  usage,  you  have  blown 
The  fire  of  my  just  vengeance  to  the  height, 
I  tlien  may  kill  you,  and  yet  say  'twas  done 
In  heat  of  blood,  and  after  die  myself, 
'J'o  witness  my  repentance. 

Beaumel.  O  my  fate  ! 
That  never  would  consent  that  I  should  see 
How  worthy  you  were  both  of  love  and  duty, 
Before  I  lost  you  ;  and  my  misery  made 
The  glass  in  which  I  now  behold  your  virtue ! 
While  I  was  good  I  was  a  part  of  you, 
And  of  two,  by  the  virtuous  hannony 
Of  our  fair  minds,  made  one  ;  but,  since  I  wandar'd 
In  the  forbidden  labyrinth  of  lust, 

What  was  inseparable  is  by  n;e  divided. 

With  justice,  therefoi'^,  you  may  cut  me  off. 
And  from  your  memory  wash  the  remembrance 
That  e'er  I  was  ;  like  to  some  vicious  purpose, 
Wliich,  in  your  better  judgment,  you  repent  of 
And  study  to  forget. 

♦  But  observers  ever.]    Observers  are  servants:  the  wcw* 
f.  f  ^utntly  occnrs  in  this  sense. 
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Chwal.  O  Beaumelle. 
That  vou  can  sjieak  so  well,  and  do  so  ill ! 
But  you  had  been  loo  s.;reat  a  blessing,  if 
You  had  continued  chasie  :   see,  how  you  force  me 
To  this,  because  mine  honour  will  not  yield 
That  1  again  should  love  you. 

Beaumel.  In  this  life 
It  is  not  fit  you  should  :  yet  vou  shall  find, 
Though  I  was  bold  enough  to  be  a  strumpet, 
I  dare  not  yet  live  one.     Let  those  famed  matrons, 
That  are  canonized  worthy  of  our  sex, 
Transcend  me  in  their  sanctity  of  life  ; 
1  vet  will  equal  them  in  dying  nobly, 
Ambitious  of  no  honour  after  life. 
But  that,  when  I  am  dead,  you  will  forgive  me. 
Charal.  How  pity  steals  upon  me  !  should  I  hear 
her  [Knocking  viithhi. 

But  fen  words  more,  I  were  lost. — One  knocks,  go 
in.  [Exit  Beaumelle. 

That  to  be  merciful  should  be  a  sin  ! 
Enter  Rochfort. 

O,  sir,  most  welcome !  Let  me  take  your  cloak, 

I  must  not  be  denied. — Here  are  your  robes, 

As  you  love  justice,  once  more  put  them  on. 

There  is  a  cause  to  be  determined  of. 

That  does  require  such  an  integrity 

As  you  have  ever  used. — I'll  put  you  to 

The  trial  of  your  constancy  and  goodness  : 

And  look  that  you,  that  have  been  eagle-eyed 

In  other  men's  affairs,  prove  not  a  mole 

In  what  concerns  yourself.     Take  you  your  seat ; 

I  will  be  for*  you  presently.  [Exit. 

Rock.  Angels  guard  me  ! 
To  what  strange  tragedy  does  this  inductionf 
Serve  for  a  prologue? 

Re-enter  Ciiaralois,  Beaumelle,  and  Beaumont, 
with   Servants    bearing    the    Body   of  ]\ovall 
junior. 

Charal.  So,  set  it  down  before 
The  judgment-seat,  — [Eigunt  Servants.'] — and  stand 

you  at  the  bar  : 
For  me,  I  am  the  accuser. 

Roch.   Novall  slain  ! 
And  Beaumelle,  my  daughter,  in  the  place 
Of  one  to  be  arraign'd  ! 

Charal.  O,  are  you  touch'd  ! 
I  find  that  1  must  take  another  course. 
Fear  nothing,  I  will  only  blind  your  eyes  ; 

[He  blinds  his  eyes. 
For  justice  should  do  so,  when  'tis  to  meet 
An  object  that  may  sway  her  equal  doom 
From  what  it  should  be  aim'd  at. — Good,  my  lord, 
A  day  of  bearing. 

Roch.  It  is  granted,  speak — 
You  shall  have  justice. 

Charal.  1  then  here  accuse, 
Most  equal  judge,  the  prisoner,  your  fair  daughter. 
For  whom  I  owed  so  much  to  you  ;  your  daughter, 
So  worthy  in  her  own  parts,  and  that  worth 
Set  forth  by  yours,  to  whose  so  rare  perfections, 

*  /  will  be  for  you  presenfhj.]  So  the  quarto :  the  mo- 
dern etlitors  rend,  J  will  before  you  present /y  :  Init  whetliei- 
by  mistake,  or  from  an  idea  of  improving  the  text,  I  cannot 
tell. 

i  To  what  alranae  tragedy  docs  titis  induction 
Serve  for  a  prologue  ?]   The  old  copy  reads  docs  this  de- 
struction, &c.     The  iimendinent,  wl;icl>  is  a  iiappy  one,  wae 
suggested  by  Mr.  M.  Mason.     Tlius  in  The  Guardian: 
"This  is  L>ut  an  induction;  Illdravv 
The  curtains  of  the  tragedy  hereafter." 


Truth  witness  with  me,  in  the  place  of  service 
1  almost  paid  idolatrous  sacrifice, 
To  be  a  false  adulteress. 
Roch.   With  whom  ? 
Charal.  With  this  Novall  here  dead. 
Roch.   Be  well  advised  ; 
And  ere  vou  say  adulteress  again. 
Her  fame  depending  on  it,  be  most  sure 
That  she  is  one. 

Charal.  1  took  them  in  the  act: 
I  know  no  proof  bevond  it. 
Roch.  O  my  heart ! 

Charal.  A  judge  should  feel  no  passions. 
Roch.  Yet  remember 
He  is  a  man,  and  cannot  put  off  nature. 
WJiat  answer  makes  the  prisoner? 

Beaumel.  J  confess 
The  fact  I  am  cliurged  with,  and  yield  myself 
Most  miserably  guilty. 

Roch.   Heaven  take  mercy 
Upon  your  soul  then  !  it  must  leave  vour  bodv.— - 
Now  free  mine  eyes ;  1  dare  unmoved  look  on  her, 
[Cliarulois  unbinds  his  euet. 
And  fortify  my  sentence  with  strong  reasons. 
Since  that  the  politic  law  provides  that  servants, 
To  whose  care  we  commit  our  goods,  shall  die 
If  they  abuse  our  trust,  what  can  you  look  for. 
To  whose  charge  this  most  hopeful  lord  gave  up 
All  he  received  from  his  brave  ancestors, 
Or  he  could  leave  to  his  posterity, 
HiS  lioiiou!,  wicked  woman  I  in  whose  safety 
All  bis  life's  joys  and  comforts  were  lock'd  up. 
Which  thy  -  -  -  -*  lust,  a  thief,  hath  now  stolen 
from  him  ; 

And  therefore 

Charal.  Stay,  just  judge  ; — may  not  what's  lost 
By  her  one  fault  (  for  I  am  charitable. 
And  charge  her  not  with  many)  be  forgotten 
In  her  fair  life  hereafter? 

Roch.  Never,  sir. 
The  wrong  that's  done  to  the  chaste  married  bed 
Repentant  tears  can  never  expiate; 
And  be  assured,  to  pardon  such  a  sin 
Is  an  offence  as  great  as  to  commit  it. 
Charal.  I  may  not  then  forgive  her? 
Roch.  Nor  she  hope  it. 
Nor  can  she  wish  to  live  :  no  sun  shall  rise, 
But,  ere  it  set,  sliall  show  her  ugly  lust 
In  a  new  shape,  and  every  one  more  horrid. 
Nay,  even  those  prayers  which,  with  such  bumbl 

fervour, 
She  seems  to  send  up  yonder,  are  beat  back. 
And  all  su.ts  which  her  penitence  can  proffer, 
As  soon  as  made,  are  with  contempt  thrown  out 
Of  all  the  courts  of  mercy. 

Charal.  Let  her  die,  then  !  [He  stabs  her 

Better  prepared,  I'm  sure,  I  could  not  take  her, 
Nor  she  accuro  her  father  as  a  judge 
Partial  against  her. 

Beaumel.  I  approve  his  sentence, 
And  kiss  the  executioner.     My  lust 
Is  now  run  from  me  in  that  blood  in  which 
It  was  begot  and  nourish 'd.  [Dies. 

Roch.  Is  she  dead,  then  ? 

Charal.  Yes,  sir  ;  this  is  her  heart-blood,  k  it  not  ? 
I  think  it  be. 

*  Which   thy lust,  a  thief.  Sec]     Some  epitliet  t, 

lust,  has  been  lost  at  the  press;  the  reader  may  supply  the 
break  with  hot,  foul,  or  any  other  monosyllable  of  a  kmrtreu 
I  meaning. 
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Foch.  And  you  have  kill'd  her? 

Charal.  True, 
And  did  it  by  your  doom. 

lloch.  But  I  pronounced  it 
As  a  judge  only,  and  a  friend  to  justice  ; 
And,  zealous  in  defence  of  your  wrong'd  honour, 
Broke  all  the  ties  of  nature,  and  cast  off 
The  love  and  soft  affection  of  a  father. 
I,  in  your  cr.use,  put  on  a  srarlet  robe 
Of  red-died  cruelty  :  but,  in  return, 
You  have  advanced  for  me  r^o  flag  of  mercy. 
^  look'd  on  you  as  a  wrong'd  husband ;  but 

ou  closed  your  eyes  against  me  as  a  father. 

Beaumelle  !  my  daughter  ! 

Charal.  This  is  madness. 

lioch.   Keep   from    me ! — Could   not    one   good 
thought  rise  up, 
To  tell  you  that  she  was  my  age's  comfort, 
Begot  by  a  weak  man,  and  born  a  woman, 
And  could  not,  therefore,  but  partake  of  frailty  ? 
Or  wherefore  did  not  thankfulness  step  forth. 
To  urge  my  many  merits,  which  I  may 
Object  unto  you,  since  you  prove  ungrateful. 
Flint-hearted  Charalois  ! 

Charal.  Nature  does  prevail 
Above  your  virtue. 


Roch,  No  ;  it  gives  me  eyes 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  design  against  me  : 
I  find  it  now,  it  was  my  state  was  aimed  at. 
A  nobler  match  was  sought  for,  and  the  hours 
I  lived  grew  tedious  to  you  :  my  compassion 
Tow'rds  you  hath  render'd  me  most  miserable. 
And  foolish  charity  undone  myself. 
But  there's  a  heaven  above,  from  whose  just  wreak 
No  mists  of  policy  can  hide  offenders. 

Nov.  sen.  [withini   Force  ope  the  doors ! — 

Enter  Novall  senior,  with  Officers, 

O  monster  !  cannibal ! 
Lay  hold  on  him.     My  son,  my  son  ! — O  Rochfort, 
'Twas  you  gave  liberty  to  this  bloody  wolf. 

To  worry  all  our  comforts  : but  this  is 

No  time  to  quarrel ;  now  give  your  assistance 
For  the  revenge 

Roch.  Call  it  a  fitter  name, 
Justice  foi*  innocent  blood. 

Charal.  Though  all  conspire 
Against  that  life  which  I  am  weary  of, 
A  little  longer  yet  I'll  strive  to  keep  it, 
To  show,  in  spite  of  malice  and  their  laws. 
His  plea  must  speed,  that  hath  an  honest  cause. 

\^Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— ;4  Street. 
Enter  Tailor  and  iivo  Bailiffs  with  Liladam. 

Libd.  Why,  'tis  both  most  unconscionable  and 
untimely, 
To  arrest  a  gallant  for  his  clothes,  before 
He  has  worn  them    out:    besides,   you  said  you 

ask'd 
My  name  in  my  lord's  bond  but  for  form  only. 
And  now  you'll  lay  me  upfor't!  Do  not  think 
The  taking  measure  of  a  customer 
By  a  brace  of  varlets*,  though  I  rather  wait 
Never  so  patiently,  will  prove  a  fashion 
Which  any  courtier  or  inns-of-court-man 
Would  follow  willingly. 

Tail.  There  I  believe  you. 
But,  sir,  1  must  have  present  monies,  or 
Assurance  to  secure  me  when  1  shall; 
Or  I  will  see  to  your  coming  forth. 

Lilud.  Plague  on't ! 
You  have  provided  for  my  entrance  in, 
1'hiit  coming  forth  you  talk  of  concerns  me. 
What  shall  I  do?  you  have  done  me  a  disgrace 
In  the  arrest,  but  more  in  giving  cause 
To  all  the  street  to  think  I  cannot  stand 
Without  these  two  suj)porters  for  my  arms. 
Pray  you,  let  them  loose  me  :  for  their  satisfaction, 
I  will  not  run  away. 

Tai'.  For  theirs  you  will  not ; 
But  for  your  own  you  would  !  Look  to  him,  fellows. 

LiUid.   Why  do  you   call  them  fellows  ?    do  not 
wrong 
Your  reputation  so.     As  you  are  merely 

*  L'y  a  brace  q/' varlets,]   So  our  old  writers  call  the  she- 
rirt's  olhcers. 


A  tailor,  faithful,  apt  to  believe  in  gallants. 
You  are  a  companion  at  a  ten-crown  supper 
For  cloth  of  bodkin,  and  may  with  one  lark 
Eat  up  three  manchets,  and  no  man  observe  you. 
Or  call  your  trade  in  question  for't.     But,  wheu 
You  study  your  debt-book,  and  hold  correspondence 
With  officers  of  the  hanger,  and  leave  swordsmen, 
The  learn'd  conclude,  the  tailor  and  the  serjeant 
In  the  expression  of  a  knave  and  thief, 
To  be  synonyma*.     Look,  therefore,  to  it. 
And  let  us  part  in  peace,  I  would  be  loth 
You  should  undo  yourself. 

Enter  Novall  senior,  and  Pontalier. 

Tail.  To  let  you  go 
Were  the  next  way.  But  see  !  here's  your  old  Icrd , 
Let  him  but  give  his  word  I  shall  be  paid. 
And  you  are  free. 

Liiad.  'Slid  !  I  will  put  him  to't, 
I  can  be  but  denied  :  or — what  say  you  ? 
His  lordship  owing  me  three  times  your  debt, 
If  you  arrest  him  at  my  suit,  and  let  me 
Go  run  before,  to  seethe  action  enter'd, 
'T would  be  a  witty  jest  I 

Tail.  I  must  have  earnest : 
I  cannot  pay  my  debts  so. 

Pont.  Can  your  lordship 
Imagine,  while  I  live,  and  wear  a  sword, 
Your  son's  death  shall  be  unrevenged? 

•  To  be  synonyma.]  Here  again  Mr.  M.  Mason  follows 
Coxeter  in  reading  synonymous:  but  the  old  word  was  tliat 
which  I  have  given.     So  Jonson  : 

"  Where  every  tinker  for  his  chink  may  cry, 
Rogue,  bawd,  and  cheater,  call  jou  by  the  surnames 
And  k  noun  synonyma  of  3  our  profession." — The  Neio  Irm* 
See  7'Ae  Emperor  of  the  East. 
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A'oy.  sen.  I  know  not 
One  reason  wliv  you  should  not  do  like  others : 
I  am  sure,  of  all  the  herd  that  fed  upon  him, 
I  cannot  see  in  any,  now  he's  gone, 
In  pity  or  in  thankfulness,  one  true  sign 
Of  sorrow  for  him. 

Pont.   All  his  hounties  yet 
Fell  not  in  such  unthankful  ground  :   'tis  true, 
He  had  weaknesses,  but  such  as  few  are  free  from  ; 
And,  though  none  sootliedthem  less^^  than  I  (for  now. 
To  say  that  I  foresaw  the  dangers  that 
Would  rise   from  cherishing   them,  were   but  un- 
timely), 
I  yet  could  wish  the  justice  that  you  seek  for 
In  the  revenge,  had  been  trusted  to  me. 
And  not  the  uncertain  issue  of  the  laws. 
It  has  robb'd  me  of  a  noble  testimony 
Of  what  I  durst  do  for  him : — but,  however. 
My  forfeit  life  redeem'd  by  him,  though  dead. 
Shall  do  him  service. 

Nov.  se/u   As  far  as  my  grief 
Will  give  me  leave,  1  thank  you. 

Lilad.  O,  my  lord  ! 
Oh  my  good  lord  !  deliver  me  from  these  furies. 

Pont.  Arrested  '   this  is  one  of  them,  whose  base 
And  abject  flattery  help'd  to  dig  his  grave  : 
He  is  not  wortli  your  pity,  nor  my  anger. 
Go  to  the  basket,  and  repent*. 

Nov.  sen.  Away  ! 
I  only  know  thee  now  to  hate  thee  deadly : 
I  will  do  nothing  for  thee. 

Lilad.    t\ or  you,  captain? 

Pont.  No  ;  to  your  trade  again  ;  put  off  this  case  : 
It  may  be,  llie  discovering  what  you  were. 
When  your  unfortunate  master  took  you  up,     ^ 
May  move  compassion  in  your  creditor. 
Confess  the  truth. 

l^ExeuntNovall  sen.  and  Pontalier. 

Lilad.  And  now  I  think  on't  better, 
I  willf.     Brother,   your   hand;  your   hand,   sweet 

brother  : 
I'm  of  your  sect,  and  my  gallantry  but  a  dream. 
Out  of  which  these  two  fearful  apparitions, 
Against  my  will,  have  waked  me.     'J'his  rich  sword 
Grew  suddenly  out  of  a  tailor's  bodkin  ; 
These  hangers  from  my  vails  and  fees  in  hell  ; 
And  where  as  now  this  beaver  sits,  full  often 
A  thrifty  cap,  composed  of  broad-cloth  lists. 
Near-kin  unto  the  cushion  where  1  sat 
Cross-legg'd,  and  yet  ungarter'd,  hath  been  seen  : 
Our  breakfasts,  famous  for  the  butter'd  loaves, 
I  have  with  joy  been  oft  acquainted  with  ; 
And  therefore  use  a  conscience,  though  it  be 
Forbidden  in  our  hall  towards  other  men. 
To  me,  that,  as  1  have  been,  will  again 
Be  of  the  brotherhood. 

1  Bail.  I  know  him  now  ; 
He  was  a  prentice  to  Le  Robe  at  Orleans. 

Lilad.    And  from  thence   brought  by  my  young 
lord,  now  dead. 
Unto  Dijon,  and  wiih  him,  till  this  hour, 


*  Go  to  the  basket,  and  repeiit.]  The  allusion  is  to  the  sherifTs 
batket,  in  which  broken  meat  was  collected  for  the  use  of 
prisoners  for  debt.     See  The  City  Madam. 

^  Likd.  Andnoiv  I  think  on't  better. 

1  witl,  ike]  This  Is  most  exquisite  mock  heroic ;  il  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  out  of  place;  Imt  it  serves  opportimely 
en«»nnh  to  prove  how  ditferently  the  comic  part  of  this  drama 
would  have  appeared,  if  the  whole  had  fortunately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Alassinu;er. 


Have  been  received  here  for  a  complete  monsieur. 
Nor  wonder  at  it :   for  but  tithe  our  gallants. 
Even  those  of  the  first  rank,  and  you  will  find 
In  every  ten,  one,  peradventure  two. 
That  smell  rank  of  the  dancing-school  or  fiddle, 
'J"he  pantofle  or  pressing-iron  : — but  hereafter 
We'll  talk  of  this.     1  will  surrender  up 
My  suits  again  :  there  cannot  be  much  loss; 
'Tis  but  the  turning  of  the  lace,  with  one 
Addition  more  you  know  of,  and  what  wants 
I  will  work  out. 

Tail.  Then  here  our  quarrel  ends  : 
The  gallant  is  turn'd  tailor,  and  all  friends. 

ExeunU 


SCENE  U.— The  Court  of  Justice. 
Enter  Romont  and  Beaumont. 

Rom.  You  have  them  ready  ? 

Beau.  Yes,  and  they  will  speak 
Their  knowledge  in  this  cause,  when  you  think  fit 
To  have  them  call'd  ui)on. 

Rom.  'Tis  well ;  and  something 
f  can  add  to  their  evidence,  to  prove 
'J'his  brave  revenge,  which  they  would  have  call'd 

murder, 
A  noble  justice. 

Beau.  In  this  you  express 
(The  breach  by  my  lord's  want  of  you  new  made  up*) 
A  faithful  friend. 

Rom.   Ihat  friendship's  raised  on  sand. 
Which  every  sudden  gust  of  discontent, 
Or  flowing  of  our  passions,  can  change. 
As  if  it  ne'er  had  been  : — but  do  you  know 
\\  ho  are  to  sit  on  him  ? 

Beau.  Monsieur  Du  Croy, 
Assisted  by  Charmi, 

Rom.  The  advocate 
That  pleaded  for  the  marshal's  funeral,  • 

And  was  check'd  for  it  by  Novall  ? 

Beau.  The  same. 

Rom.  How  fortunes  that  1 

Beau.  Why,  sir,  my  lord  Novall 
Being  the  accuser,  cannot  be  the  judge  ; 
Nor  would  grieved  Rochfort  but  lord  Charalois, 
However  he  might  wrong  him  by  his  power, 
Should  have  an  equal  hearing. 

Rom.  By  my  hopes 
Of  Charalois'  acquittal,  I  lament 
I'hat  reverend  old  man's  fortune. 

Beau.  Had  you  seen  him, 
As,  to  my  grief,  I  have,  now  promise  patience, 
And,  ere  il  was  believed,  though  spake  by  him 
That  never  brake  his  wordf,  enraged  again 
So  far  as  to  make  war  upon  those  hairs. 
Which  not  a  barbarous  Scythian  durst  presume 
'Jo  touch,  but  with  a  superstitious  fear, 
As  something  sacred  ;— and  then  curse  his  daughter, 
liut  with  more  frequent  violence,  himself, 

•  (The  breach  by  my  lord's  want  of  you  new  made  up)] 
For  new  made  up,  Mr.  j\J.  Mason  tliooses  to  re.id,  noio 
made  up,  altliough  it  be  not  easy  to  discover  what  is  gained 
by  tlie  alteration.  For  the  rest,  this  Romont  still  continues 
a  most  noble  fellow.  How  Roweroidd  read  his  ne>-t  speech 
and  desirade  his  copy  (Horatio;  into  a  sentiment  d  rliapso- 
dist,  querulous,  captious,  and  unfeelinj;,  1  cannot  conjecture 
unless  it  were  that  he  determined  to  create  no  violent  in- 
terest for  any  of  his  characters  but  the  hero  and  tlie  heroine 
of  the  piece. 

+  That  neopr  brake  his  word,]  So  the  old  copy.     Mr.  M. 
Mason  reads  breaks  his  word  I 
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As  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  her  fault, 

By  being  incredulous  of  your  report, 

You  would  not  only  judge  him  worthy  pity, 

But  suffer  with  him  :  —but  here  comes  the  prisoner  ; 

Enter  Officers  with  Charalois. 
I  dare  not  stay  to  do  my  duly  to  him ; 
Yet  rest  assured,  all  possible  means  in  me 
T)  do  him  service  keeps  you  company.  [Eiif. 

Rom.  It  is  not  doubted. 
Charal.  Why,  yet  as  I  cam-?  hither, 
The  people,  apt  to  mock  calamity, 
And  tread  on  the  oppressM,  made  no  horns  at  me, 
Though  they  are  too  familiar  1  deserve  them. 
And,  knowing  too  whai  blood  my  sword  hath  drunk, 
In  wreak  of  that  disgrace,  ihey  yet  forbear 
To  shake  their  heads,  or  to  revile  me  for 
A  murderer;  tbt-y  rather  all  put  on, 
As  for  great  losses  the  old  R-omans  used, 
A  general  face  of  sorrow,  waited  on 
By  a  sad  murmur  breaking  through  their  silence  . 
And  no  eye  but  was  readier  with  a  tear 
To  witness  'twas  shed  for  me,  than  I  could 
Discern  a  fiice  made  up  with  scorn  against  me. 
Why  should  I,  then,  thougli  for  unusual  wrongs 
I  chose  unusual  means  to  right  those  wrongs, 
Condemn  myself,  as  over-partial 
In  my  own  cause  ? — Romont  ! 
Bom.  Best  friend,  well  met ! 
By  my  heart's  love  to  you,  and  join  to  that. 
My  thankfulness  that  still  lives  to  the  dead*, 
I  look  upon  you  now  with  more  true  joy 
Than  when  f  saw  you  married. 

ChiiraL  You  have  reason 
To  give  you  warrant  for't :  my  falling  off 
From  such  a  friendship,  with  the  scorn  that  answered 
Your  too  prophetic  counsel,  may  well  move  you 
To  think  your  meeting  me,  going  to  my  death, 
A  fit  encounter  for  that  hate  which  justly 
I  have  deserved  from  you. 
Rom.  Shall  I  still,  then, 
Speak  truth,  and  be  ill  understood? 

Charal.  You  are  not. 
I  am  conscious  I  have  wrong 'd  you  ;  and  allow  me 
Only  a  moral  manf, — to  look  on  you, 
Whom  foolishly  I  have  abused  and  injured, 
Must  of  necessity  be  more  terrible  to  me, 
Than  any  death  the  judges  can  pronounce 
From  the  tribunal  which  I  am  to  plead  at. 
Rom.  Passion  transports  you. 
Charal.  For  what  I  have  done 
To  my  false  lady,  or  Novall,  I  can 
Give  some  apparent  cause  ;  but  touching  you, 
In  my  defence,  child-like,  I  can  say  nothing 
But  I  am  sorry  for't ;  a  poor  satisfaction  I 
And  yet,  mistake  me  not;  for  it  is  more 
Than  I  will  speak,  to  have  my  pardon  sign'd 
For  all  1  stand  accused  of. 

Rom.  You  much  weaken 
The  strength  of  your  good  cause,  should  you    but 

think, 
A  man  for  doing  well, could  entertain 
A  pardon,  were  it  offer'd :  you  have  given 


•  My  thankfulness  that  still  lives  to  the  dead,]  i.  e.  to  the 
old  marshal,  whom  Romont  never  forgets,  nor  sutters  his 
bearers  to  forget. 

^ and  allow  me 

Only  a  moral  man,— 1  i.  e.  allow  me  to  be  endowed  only 
with  the  common  principles  of  morality  (Bttling;  aside  those 
of  religion),  and  to  look  on  you,  &c 


To  blind  and  slow-paced  justice  wings  and  e5'es 
To  see  and  overtake  impieties, 
Which,  from  a  cold  proceeding,  had  received 
Indulgence  or  protection. 

Charal.    Think  you  so? 

Rom.  Upon  my  soul !  nor  should  the  blood  you 
challenged, 
And  took  to  cure  your  honour,  breed  more  scruple 
In  your  soft  conscience,  than  if  your  swoH 
Had  been  sheath'd  in  u  tiger  or  she-beai*. 
That  in  their  bowels  would  have  made  your  tomb. 
To  injure  innocence  is  more  than  murder  : 
But  when  inhuman  lusts  translorm  us,  then 
As  beasts  we  are  to  suffer,  noi  like  men 
To  be  lamented.     Nor  did  Charalois  ever 
Perform  an  act  so  worthy  the  applause 
Of  a  full  theatre  of  perfect  men, 
As  he  hath  done  in  this.     The  glory  got 
By  overthrowing  outward  enemies. 
Since  strength  and  fortune  are  main  sharers  in  it, 
We  cannot,  but  by  pieces,  call  our  own  : 
But,  when  we  con(juer  our  intestine  foes, 
Our  passions  bred  within  us,  and  of  those 
The  most  rebellious  tyrant,  powerful  Love, 
Our  reason  suffering  us  to  like  no  longer 
Than  the  fair  object,  being  good,  deserves  it, 
That's  a  true  victory  !  which,  were  great  men 
Ambitious  to  achieve,  by  vour  example 
Setting  no  price  upon  the  breach  of  faith, 
But  loss  of  life,  'twould  fright  adultery 
Out  of  their  families,  and  make  lust  appear 
As  loathsome  to  us  in  the 'first  consent. 
As  when  'tis  waited  on  by  punishment. 

Charal.    You  have   confirm'd   me.     Who  would 
love  a  woman, 
That  might  enjoy  in  such  a  man  a  friend  I 
You  have  made  me  know  the  justice  of  my  cause, 
And  mark'd  me  out  the  way  how  to  defend  it. 

Rom.  Continue  to  that  resolution  constant. 
And  you  shall,  in  contempt  of  their  worst  malice, 
Come  off  wnth  honour — here  they  come. 

Charal.  1  am  ready. 

Enter   Dv    Cuoy,    Charmi,   Rochfort,    Novall 
senior,  Punt.alieu,  and  Beaumont. 

Nov.  sen.  See,  equal  judges,  with  what  confidence 
The  cruel  murderer  stands,  as  if  he  would 
Outface  the  court  and  justice  1 

Roch.  But  look  on  him. 
And  you  shall  find,  for  still  methinks  I  do. 
Though  guilt  haih  died  him  black,  something  good 

in  him, 
Thafmav  perhaps  work  with  a  wiser  man 
Than  I  have  been,  again  to  set  him  free, 
And  give  him  all  he  has. 

Char.  This  is  not  well. 
I  would  you  had  lived  so,  my  lord,  that  I 
Might  rather  have  continued  your  poor  servant, 
'J'han  sit  here  as  your  judge. 

Du  Ciotf.  I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Roch.  In  no  act  of  my  life  I  have  deserved 
This  ii'jury  from  the  court,  that  any  here 
Should  thus  uncivilly  usurp  on  what 
Is  proper  to  me  only. 

•  Had  been  sheath'd  in  a  tiger  or  the-bear,\  Tlie  allnsion 
is  to  Novall  and  Be.iuinelle;  but  Mr.  M.  Mason,  who  kad 
already  ft>rgi)iten  that  the  former  had  fallen  by  ihe  liand  of 
Charalois,  aliers  tiytfr  to  tigress.  Such  a  passion  for  inuova 
lion,  with  so  little  discretion  to  direct  it,  i«  surely  aeia^ui 
found  in  the  same  person. 
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X>u  Croy.   What  distaste 
Receives  my  lord  ! 

Roch.  You  say  you  are  sorry  for  him  : 
A  grief  in  which  I  must  not  have  a  partner. 
'Tis  I  alone  am  sorrv,  that  when  1  raided 
The  building  of  my  life,  for  seventy  years 
Upon  so  sure  a  ground,  that  all  the  vices 
Practised  to  ruin  man,  though  brought  against  me, 
Could  never  undermine,  and  no  way  left 
To  send  these  gray  hairs  to  the  grave  with  sorrow, 
Virtue,  that  was  my  patroness,  betray 'd  me. 
For,  emering,  nay,  ])ossessing  this  young  man, 
It  lent  him  such  a  powerful  majesty 
To  grace  whate'er  he  undertook,  that  freelv 
I  gave  myself  up,  with  my  liberty, 
To  be  at  liis  disposing.     Had  his  person, 
Lovely  1  must  confess,  or  far-famed  valour, 
Or  any  other  seeming  good,  tliat  yet 
Holds  a  near    neighbourhood  v.ith  ill,  wrought  on 

me 
I  might  have  borne  it  better:  but,  when  goodness 
And  piety  itself  in  her  best  figure 
Were  bribed  to  my  destruction,  can  you  blame  me, 
Though  1  forgt-t  to  suffer  like  a  man. 
Or  rather  act  a  woman  ? 

Beau.  Good,  my  lord  ! — 

Nov.  sen.  You  hinder  our  proceeding. 

Cltar.  And  forget 
The  parts  of  an  accuser. 

Heaii.  Pray  you,  remember 
To  use  the  temper  which  to  me  you  promised, 

Boch.  Angels  themselves  must  break,  Beaumont, 
tliat  promise 
Beyond  ilie  strength  and  patience  of  angels. 
But  1  have  done  : — IMv  good  lord,  pardon  me, 
A  weak  old  man,  and,  pray  you,  add  to  that, 
A  miserable  faiher;  yet  be  careful 
'Jhat  your  compassion  of  my  age,  nor  bis, 
Move  you  to  anv  thing  that  may  misbecome* 
The  place  on  which  you  sit, 

Char.  Read  the  indictment. 

Choral,  it  shall  be  needless  ;  I  myself,  my  lords. 
Will  be  my  own  accuser,  and  confess 
All  they  can  charge  me  with,  nor  will  I  spare 
'Jo  aggravate  thnt  guilt  with  circumsiance 
They  seek  to  load  me  with  ;  only  I  pray, 
That,  as  for  them  you  will  vouchsafe  me  hearing, 
I  may  not  be  denied  it  for  myself,  when  I 
Shall  u!ge  by  what  unanswerable  reasons 
I  was  compell'd  to  what  I  did,  which  yet, 
Till  you  have  taught  me  better,  I  repent  not. 

Roch.  Ihe  motion's  honest. 

Char.  And  'tis  freely  granted. 

Charal.  Then   I  confess,  ray  lords,  that  I  stood 
bound. 
When,  withmv  friends,  even  hope  itself  had  left  me. 
To  this  man's  charity,  for  my  liberty  ; 
Nor  did  his  bounty  end  there,  but  began  : 
For,  after  mv  enlargement,  cherishing 
'J'he  good  he  did,  he  made  me  master  of 
His  only  daughter,  and  his  whole  estate. 
Great  ties  of  thankfulness,  I  must  acknowledge  : 
Could  any  one  fee'd  by  you,  press  this  further? — 
But  yet  consider,  my  most  honour'd  lords. 
If  to  receive  a  favour  make  a  servant, 


• that  may  misbecome  ]  The  old 

copy  re^As  dis-become,  ah  niiusiidl  word,  but  regul.irly  toniitd. 
I  tliou^lit  It  wiMtli  noticing;,  tlioui^lt  I  h^ve  not  disturbed 
Coxctcr's  faacied  iiiipruvetuent. 


And  benefits  are  bonds  to  tie  the  taker 

To  the  imjierious  will  of  him  that  gives, 

There's  none  but  slaves  will  receive  courtesies, 

Since  they  must  fetter  us  to  our  di-honours. 

Can  it  be  call'd  magnificence  in  a  prince. 

To  pour  down  riches  with  a  liberal  hand 

Upon  a  jioor  man's  wants,  if  that  mu.^t  bind  hira 

To  play  the  soothing  parasite  to  his  vices  ? 

Or  any  man,  because  he  saved  my  hand, 

Presume  my  liead  and  heart  are  at  his  service  1 

Or,  did  I  stand  engaged  to  buy  my  freedom 

(When  my  captivity  was  honourable) 

By  making  myself  here,  and  fame  hereafter, 

Bondslaves     to     men's     scorn,     and     calumnious 

tongues? — 
Had  his  fair  daughtei-'s  mind  been  like  her  feature, 
Or,  for  some  little  blemish,  I  had  sought 
For  my  content  elsewhere,  wasting  on  others 
My  body  and  her  dower ;  my  foreliead  then 
Deserved  tlie  brand  of  base  ini:ratitude : 
But  if  obsequious  usage,  and  fair  waming 
To  keep  her  worth  my  love,  could  not  preserve  her 
From  being  a  whore,  and  yet  no  cunning  one. 
So  to  offend,  and  yet  the  fault  kept  from  me, 
What  should  I  do  ?      Let  any  free-born  spirit 
Determine  truly,  if  that  thankfulness, 
Choice   form,  with   the   whole  world  given    for  a 

dowry, 
Could  strengthen  so  an  honest  man  with  patience, 
As  with  a  willing  neck  to  undergo 
Ihe  insupportable  \oke  of  slave,  or  wittol. 

Char.  VVhat  proof  have  you  she  did  play  false, 
besides 
Your  oath  ? 

Charal.   Her  own  confession  to  her  father  • 
I  ask  him  for  a  witness. 

Roch.  'Tis  most  true. 
I  would  not  willingly  blend  my  last  words 
With  an  untruth. 

Cham  I.  And  then  to  clear  myself, 
I'hat  his  great  wealth  was  not  the  mark  I  shot  at, 
But  that  1  held  it,  when  fair  Beaumelle 
Fell  from  her  virtue,  like  ihe  fa'al  gold 
Which   Brennus  took  from  Delphos*,  whose  pos- 
session 
Brought  M'ith  it  ruin  to  himself  and  army: 
Here's  one  in  court,  Beaumont,  by  whon\  I  sent 
All  grants  and  writings  back  which  maile  it  mine. 
Before  his  daughter  died  by  his  own  sentence, 
As  freely  as,  unask'd,  lie  gave  it  to  me. 

Beau,  'ihey  are  here  to  be  seen. 

Char.  Open  the  ca.-ket. 
Peruae  that  deed  of  gift. 

Rom.  Half  of  t;e  danger 
Already  is  discharged  ;  the  other  part 
As  bravely  ;  and  you  are  not  only  free. 
But  crown'd  with  praise  for  ever! 

Da  Crou.  'Tis  apparent. 

(7/fl?-.  Vour  state,  my  lord,  again  is  yours. 

Roch.  Not  mine ; 
I  am  not  of  the  world.     If  it  can  prosper 
(And  yet,  being  justly  got,  I'll  not  examine 
Why  it  should  be  so  fatal),  do  you  bestow  it 
On  pious  uses:  I'll  go  seek  a  grave. 
And  yet,  for  proof  I  die  in  peace,  your  pardon 


like  the  fatal  j/f*li 
Which  Brt-nnua   took  from   Delphoti.]     i  Ids  was   so  de. 
struciive  tu   all  who  shared  it,  that  ii  grew  ibtu  a  provetb. 
Sve  £Ira$.  Aday. 
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I  ask  ;  and,  as  you  grant  it  me,  may  heaven, 
Your  conscience,  and  tbese  juiiges,  free  you  from 
What    you    j\re    charged    with  !    So,  farewell  for 
ever!  [£ji7. 

Nov.  sen.  I'll  be  mine  own  guide.     Passion  nor 
example 
Shall  be  my  leaders.     I  have  lost  a  son, 
A  son,  grave  judges  ;  I  require  his  blood 
From  his  accursed  homicide. 

Char.  What  reply  you, 
In  your  defence,  for  this? 

Choral.  I  but  attended 
Your  lordships'  pleasure. — For  the  fact,  as  of 
The  former,  I  confess  it ;  but  with  what 
Base  wrongs  I  was  unwillingly  drawn  to  it, 
To  my  few  words  there  are  some  other  proofs 
To  w'ifness  this  for  truth.     When  I  was  married, 
For  there  I  must  begin,  the  slain  Novall 
Was  to  my  wife,  in  way  of  our  French  courtship, 
A  most  devoted  servant,  but  yet  aimed  at 
Nothing  but  means  to  quench  his  wanton  heat, 
His  heart  being  never  warm'd  by  lawful  fires. 
As  mine  was,  lords :    and    though,  on   these  pre- 
sumptions, 
Join'd  to  the  hate  between  his  house  and  mine, 
I  might,  with  opportunity  and  ease, 
Have  found  a  way  for  my  revenge,  I  did  not ; 
But  still  he  had  the  freedom  as  before. 
When  all  was  mine:  and,  told  that  he  abused  it 
With  some  unseemly  license,  by  my  friend. 
My  approved  friend,  Romont,  I  gave  no  credit 
To  the  reporter,  but  reproved  him  for  it, 
As  one  uncourtly  and  malicious  to  him. 
What  could  I  more,  my  lords?     Yet,  after  this, 
He  did  continue  in  his  first  pursuit. 
Hotter  tlian  ever,  and  at  length  obtain'd  it  ; 
But,  how  it  came  to  my  most  certaiu  knowledge, 
For  the  dignity  of  the  court,  and  my  own  honour, 
I  dare  not  say. 

Nov.  sen.  If  all  may  be  believed 
A  passionate  prisoner  speaks,  who  is  so  foolish 
That  durst  be  wicked,  that  will  appear  guilty? 
No,  my  grave  lords  ;  in  his  impunity 
But  give  example  unro  jealous  men 
To  cut  the  throats  they  hate,  and  they  will  never 
Want  matter  or  pretence  for  their  bad  ends. 

Char.  You  must  find  other  proofs  to  strengthen 
these 
But  mere  presumptions. 

Du  Croi).  Or  we  shall  hardly 
Allow  your  innocence. 

Charal.  All  your  attempts 
Shall  fiiW  on  me  like  brittle  shafts  on  armour, 
'J'hat  break  themselves  ;  or  waves  against  a  rock. 
That  leave  no  sign  of  their  ridiculous  fury 
But  foam  and  splinters:  my  innocence,  like  these, 
Shall  stand  triumphant,  and  your  malice  serve 
But  for  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  my  conquest. 
Nor  shall  you,  though  you  do  the  worst  fate  can, 
Howe'er  condemn,  affright  an  honest  man. 

Rom.  May  it  please  the  court,  1  may  be  heard  ? 

Nov.  sen.  You  come  not 
To  rail  again  ?  but  do— you  shall  not  find 
Another  Rochfort. 

Rom.  In  Novall  I  cannot. 
But  I  come  furnished  with  what  will  stop 
The  mouth  of  his  conspiracy  'gainst  the  life 
Of  innocent  Charalois.  Do  you  know  this  character  ? 

Nov.  sen.  Yes,  'tis  my  son's. 

Rom,  May  it  please  your  lordships,  read  it : 


And  you  shall  find  there  with  what  vehemency 
He  did  solicit  Beaumelle  ;  how  he  got 
A  promise  from  her  to  enjoy  his  vs-ishes  ; 
How  after,  he  abjureJ  her  com  pan  v, 
And  yet — but  that  'tis  fit  1  spare  the  dead — 
Like  a  damn'd  villain,  as  soon  as  recorded, 
He  brake  that  oath  : — to  make  this  manifest, 
Produce  his  bawds  and  her's. 

Enter  Officers  with  Ayjier,  Floiumel,  and 
Bellapert. 

Char.  Have  they  ta'en  their  oaths  ? 

Rom.  They  have,  and,  rather  than  endure  the  rack, 
Confess  the  time,  the  meeting,  nay,  the  act  ; 
What  would  you  more?  jnly  this  aiatron  made 
A  free  discovery  to  a  good  end  ; 
And  therefore  1  sue  to  the  court  she  may  not 
Be  placed  in  the  black  list  of  the  delinquents. 

Pont.  I  see  by  this,  Novall's  revenge  needs  me, 
And  I  shall  do [Adde. 

Char.  'Tis  evident. 

Nov. sen.  'ihat  I 
Till  now  was  never  wretched  :  here's  no  place 
To  curse  him  or  my  stars.  Exit 

Char.  Lord  Charalois, 
The  injuries  you  have  sustain'd  appear 
So  worthy  of  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
That,  notwithstanding  you  have  gone  beyond 
'J  he  letter  of  the  law,  they  yet  acquit  you. 

Pont^  But,  in  Novall,  I  do  condemn  him — thus. 

[Stabs  him, 

Charal.  I  am  slain. 

Rom.  Can  I  look  on  ?  Oh,  murderous  wretch ! 
Thy  challenge  now  i  answer.     So  !  die  with  him. 

Stabs  Pontalier. 

Char,  A  guard  !  disarm  him. 

Rom.  I  yield  up  my  sword 
Unforced. —  Oh,  Charalois  ! 

Charal.  For  shame,  Romont, 
Mourn  not  for  him  that  dies  as  he  hath  lived  ; 
Still  constant  and  unmoved  ;  what's  fali'n  upon  me 
Is  by  heaven's  will,  because  I  made  myself 
A  judge  in  my  own  cause,  without  their  warrant: 
But  he  that  lets  me  know  thus  much  in  death, 
With  all  good  men — forgive  me  !  [Dies, 

Pont.  1  receive 
The  vengeance  which  my  love,  not  built  on  virtue. 
Has  made  me  worthy,  worthy  of*.  \_Diet, 

Char.    We  are  taught 
By  this  sad  precedent,  how  just  soever 
Our  reasons  are  to  remedy  our  wrongs. 
We  are  yet  to  leave  them  to  their  will  and  pow"er 
That,  to  that  purpose,  have  authority. 
F^or  you,  Romont,  although,  in  your  excuse, 
You  may  plead  what  you  did  was  in  revenge 
Of  the  dishonour  done  unto  the  court. 
Yet,  since  from  us  you  had  not  warrant  for  it. 
We  banish  you  the  state  :  for  these,  they  shall. 
As  they  are  found  guilty  or  innocent. 
Or  be  set  free,  or  sufier  punishment.      [^Exeuut-f, 


*  Has  made  me  worthy,  worthy  of.]  TlieoM  copy  repeats' 
worthy,  wliich  lias  a  good  ertect  ;  when  we  add  to  this,  tliat 
it  also  completes  the  verse,  we  sli.iU  wonder  at  its  omission 
by  the  former  editors. 

+  Dr.  Sdmuil  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Rowe,  prononnces 
of  The  Fair  Penitent,  "  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  pleasin.j 
Tragedies  on  the  sta'^e,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  ot  ap- 
pearins;,  and  probably  will  long  keep  them,  for  ih  it  there  ii 
sc  ircely  any  wor*-  of  any  poet  at  once  ^o  iuieresting  by  the 
fable,  and  so  dtliKhtfiil  by  the  language.  Tiie  story,"  hj 
observes,  '•  is  domestic,  and  therefore  easily  received  by  \iie 
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A.  DincE. — See  Act  II.,  Sc.  I. 

Fie!  cease  to  u'ouder, 
Though  von  hear  Orhpeiis  with  his  ivoi'y  lute, 

^love  trees  aud  rocks. 
Charm  hulls,  bears,  and  men  more  savage,  to  be  inute  ; 

]Veak,  foolish  singer,  here  is  one 

Would  have  transj'orin'd  thyself  to  stone. 

A  Song  by  Aybier. — Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 
A  Dialogue  betveen  a  Man  and  a  Woman. 

Man.     Set,  Pha;bus,  set ;  a  fairer  sun  doth  rise 

From  the  bright  radiance  ofmif  mistress'  eyes 
Than  ever  titou  begat'st :  I  dare  not  look  ; 
Each  hair  a  goldeii  line,  each  word  a  hook, 
The  more  I  strive,  the  more  .still  I  am  took. 

Worn.  Fair  servant,  come  ;  the  day  these  eyes  do  lend 
To  ivarm  thy  blood,  thou  dost  so  vainly  spend, 
Come  strangle  breath. 

Man.     What  note  so  sweet  as  this, 

Thatcalls  the  spirits  to  a  further  bliss? 

Worn.   Yet  this  out-savours  wine,  andthis  perfume. 

!RIan.     Let's  die  ;  /  laiiguiih,  I  consume. 

Citizen's  Song  of  the  Courtier. — See  Act  IV.,  Sc.  II. 

Courtier,  if  tJtou  needs  wilt  wive. 

From  this  lesson  learn  to  thrive  ; 

If  thou   match   a  lady,  that  passes  thee  in  birth  and 

state, 
Let  her  curious  garments  be 
Twice  above  thine  own  degree  ; 
This  will  draw  great  eyes  upon  her, 
Get  her  servants,  and  thee  honour. 

Courtier's  Song  of  the  Citizens. 

Poor  citizen,  if  thou  wilt  be 

A  happy  husband,  learn  of  me 

To  set  thy  wij'efrst  in  thy  shop  ; 

A  fair   wife,  a    kind  wife,  a   sweet  wife,  sets  a  poor 

man  up. 
What  though  thy  shelves  be  ne'er  so  bare, 
A  woman  still  is  current  ware  ; 
Each  man  will  cheapen,  foe  and  friend  ; 
But,  whilit  thou  art  at  t'other  end, 
Whale  er  thou  seest,  or  what  dost  hear, 
Fool,  have  no  eye  to,  nor  an  ear  ; 
And  after  supper,  for  her  sake. 
When  thou  hast  fed,  snort,  though  thou  icake  : 
What  though  thegallaiits  call  thee  Mome  ! 
Yet  with  thy  lantern  light  her  home ; 
Then  look  into  the  town,  and  tell 
If  no   such  tradesmen  there  do  well. 


imagination,  and  assimilated  to  common  life;  the  diction  is 
exquisitely  liarmonious,  and  solt  or  sprightly  as  occasion  re- 
quires." Few  people,  I  believe,  will  think  tiiis  character  of 
'J'he  Fair  Penitent  too  lavisli  oii  the  score  of  commeiidation  ; 
the  high  degree  of  public  favour  in  which  this  Tragedy  has 
long  stood,  has  ever  attracted  the  best  audiences  to  it,  and 
engaged  the  talents  of  the  best  performers  in  its  display.  As 
there  is  no  drama  more  frequently  exhibited,  or  mure  gene- 
rally read,  I  propose  to  give  it  a  fair  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, jointly  with  the  more  unknown  and  less  popular 
Tragedy  froiri  which  it  is  derived. 

1  he  Fair  Penitent  is  in  fable  and  character  so  closely 
copied  from  7'he  Fatal  Dowry,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
take  that  Tragedy  along  with  it ;  and  it  is  matter  of  some 
surprise  to  me  that  Rowe  should  have  made  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  imitation,  either  in  his  dedication  or  pro- 
logue, or  any  where  else  that  \  am  apprised  of. 

This  Trat:edy  of  The  Fatal  Dowry  was  tiie  joint  pro- 
dnction  of  Massinger  and  Nathaniel  Field;  it  takes  a  wider 
compass  of  fable  liian  I'he  Fair  Penitent,  by  which  means 
It  presents  a  very    atfecting  scene  at  the  openinj*,   which 
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discovers  young  Charalois,  attended  by  his  friend  Komont, 
wailing  witli  a  petition  in  his  hand  to  be  presented  to  the 
judges,  wlien  they  shall  meet,  praying  the  release  of  his 
dead  father's  body,  which  had  been  seized  by  his  creditors, 
and  detained  in  tiieir  hands  for  debts  he  had  incurred  in  the 
public  service,  as  tield marshal  of  the  armies  of  IJurgundy. 
Massinger,  to  whose  siiare  this  part  of  the  Trag'dy  devolved, 
hu:>  managed  this  pathetic  introduction  witli  consummate 
itkill  and  great  expression  of  nature;  a  noble  youth  in  the 
last  state  of  worldly  distress,  reduced  to  the  humiliating  yet 
pious  othee  of  soliciting  an  unfeeling  and  unrriendly  judge 
to  allow  him  to  pay  the  solemn  rites  of  burial  to  the  remains 
of  an  illustrious  father,  who  had  fought  his  country's  battles 
witli  glory,  and  had  sacrificed  life  and  fortune  in  the  defence 
of  an  ungrateful  state,  impresses  the  spectator's  mind  with 
pity  and  respect,  wiiich  are  felt  through  every  passage  of 
the  I'lay  :  one  thing  in  particular  strikes  me  at  the  opening 
of  ihe  scene,  which  is  the  long  silence  tliat  the  poet  has 
artfully  imposed  upon  his  principal  character  (Charalois) 
who  stands  in  mute  sorrow  with  his  petition  in  his  hand, 
whilst  his  friend  Roniont,  and  his  advocate  Charmi,  urge 
him  to  present  himself  to  the  judges,  and  solicit  them  in 
person  :  the  judges  now  make  their  entrance,  they  stop  upon 
the  stage  ;  they  offer  him  the  fairest  opportunity  for  tender- 
ing his  petition  and  soliciting  his  suit:  Charalois  rejnaina 
fixed  and  speechless  ;  Romont,  who  is  all  eagerness  in  hia 
cause,  presses  him  again  and  again: 
"  Mow,  put  on  your  spirits. — 

Now,  sir,  lose  not  this  ofter'd  means:  their  looks 

Fix'd  on  you  with  a  pitying  earn«slness. 

Invite  you  to  demand  their  fuitherance 

To  your  good  purpose." 
The  judges   point  him   out  to  each  oMier ;  they  lament  the 
misfortunes  of  his  noble  house  ;  they  observe, 

"  It  is  young  Ciiaralois 

Son  to  the  marshal,  fiom  whom  he  inherits 

His  fame  and  virtues  only. 
"  Rom.  Ha  ;  they  name  you. 

"  Du  Cray.  His  father  died  in  prison  two  days  since. 
"  Boch.  Yes,  to  the  shame  of  this  ungrateful  state ; 

That  such  a  master  in  the  art  of  war, 

So  noble  and  so  highly  meriting 

From  this  forgetful  country,  should,  for  waut 

Of  means  to  satisfy  his  creditors 

Tl;e  sums  he  took  up  for  the  general  good. 

Meet  with  an  end  so  infamous. 
Jioin.  Dare  you  ever 

Hope  for  like  opportunity'?" 
It  is  vain ;  the  opportunity  passes  off,  and  Charalois  opens 
not  his  mouth,  nor  even  silently  tenders  his  petition. 

1  have,  upon  a  former  occasion,  both  generally  and 
particidarly  observed  upon  tlie  ettects  of  dramatic  silence  : 
the  stage  cannot  afford  a  more  beautiful  and  touching  in- 
stance than  this  before  us:  to  say  it  is  not  inferior  to  the 
silence  of  Handetupon  his  fiist  appearance,  would  be  saying 
too  little  in  its  favour.  I  have  no  doubi  but  Massinger  had 
this  very  case  in  his  thoughts,  and  1  honour  him  no  less  for 
the  imitating,  than  I  should  have  done  for  striking  out  a 
silence  so  naturally  and  so  delicately  preserved.  What 
could  Charalois  have  uttered  to  give  him  that  interest  in 
the  hearts  of  his  spectators,  which  their  own  conclusions 
during  his  aftectirg  silence  have  already  impressed?  No 
sooner  are  the  judges  g[one,  than  the  ardent  Romont  again 
breaks  forth  : — 

" This  obstinate  spl*;en, 

You  think,  becomes  your  sorrow,  and  sorts  well 

With  your  black  suits." 
This  is  Hamlet  himself,  his  inky  cloak,  and  customary  suits 
oj' solemn  black.  The  character  of  Ciiaralois  is  thus  fixed 
before  he  .'peaks  ;  the  poet's  art  has  given  the  prejudice  that 
is  to  bear  him  in  our  affections  through  all  the  succeeding 
events  of  tiie  fable;  and  a  striking  contrast  is  established 
between  the  undiscerning  fiery  zeal  of  Romont,  and  Cha- 
ralois' fine  sensibility  and  high-born  dignity  of   soul. 

A  more  methodical  and  regular  dramatist  would  have 
stopped  here,  satisfied  that  the  impression  already  made  was 
fully  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  his  plot ;  but  Massinger, 
according  to  the  busy  spirit  of  the  stage  for  which  he  wrote, 
is  not  alarmed  by  a  throng  of  incidents,  and  proceeds  to 
open  the  court  and  discuss  the  pleadings  on  the  stage :  the 
advocate  Charmi,  in  a  set  harangue,  moves  the  judges  for 
dispensing  with  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  favour  of  creditors, 
and  for  rescuing  the  marshal's  corpse  out  of  their  clutches; 
he  is  browbeaten  and  silenced  by  the  presiding  judge  old 
Novall  :  the  plea  is  then  taken  up  by  the  impetuous  Romont, 
and  urged  with  so  much  personal  insolence,  that  he  is  ar- 
retted on  the  spot,  put  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  taken  to  prison.  This  is  a  vf  ry  striking  mode  of  intro- 
ducing the  set  oration  of  Charalois  ;  a  son  recounting  the 
military  achievements  of  a  newly  deceased  father,  an<l  m- 
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plorlng  mercy  from  his  creditors  and  the  law  towards  liis 
anburied  remains,  now  clnims  the  attention  of  the  court, 
who  had  been  hitherto  unmoved  by  the  teeble  formality  of  a 
hired  pleader,  and  the  turbulent  passion  of  an  enraged 
soldier.  Cliaralois'  argument  takes  a  middle  course  between 
both  ;  tlie  pious  feelings  of  a  son,  tempered  by  the  modest 
manners  of  a  gentleman  :  the  creditors  however  are  im- 
placable, the  judge  is  hostile,  and  the  law  must  take  its 
course : 

"  Cred.  Tt  is  the  city  doctrine  ; 

We  stand  bound  to  maintain  it. 
"  Charal.  Be  constant  in  it; 

And  since  you  are  as  merciless  in  your  natures. 
As  base  and  mercenary  in  your  means 
By  which  you  get  your  wealth,  I  will  not  nige 
The  court  to  take  away  one  scruple  from 
The  right  of  their  laws,  or    wish]  one  good  thought 
In  you  to  mend  your  disposition  with. 
I  know  there  is  no  music  to  your  ears 
So  pleasing  as  the  groans  of  men  in  prison, 
An;l  that  the  tears  of  widows,  and  the  cries 
Of  famish'd  orphans,  are  the  feasts  that  take  you. 
That  to  be  in  your  danger,  with  more  care 
Shoiild  be  avoided  than  infectious  air. 
The  loathed  embraces  ot  diseased  women, 
A  flatterer's  poison,  or  the  loss  of  honour. — 
Yet  rather  than  my  father's  reverend  dust 
Shall  want  a  place  in  that  fair  monument. 
In  which  our  noble  ancestors  lie  entomb'd. 
Before  the  court  I  otfer  up  myself 
A  prisoner  for  it.     Load  me  with  those  irons 
That  have  worn  out  his  life;  in  my  best  strength 
I'll  run  to  the  encounter  of  cold;  hunger, 
And  choose  my  dwelling  where  no  sun  dares  enter, 
So  he  may  be  released." 
There  was  yet  another  incident,  which  the  poet's  passion 
ft»r  business  and  spectacle  induced  him  to  avail  himself  of, 
viz    the  funeral   of  the  marshal ;  this  he   displays    on  the 
stage,   with  a  train  of  captains  and  soldiers  following  the 
body  of  their  general :  Charalois  and    Romont,  under  cus- 
tody of  their  gaolers,  appear  as  chief  mourners,  and  a  party 
of  creditors  are  concerned  in  the  groupe. 

After  this  solemnity  is  dispatched,  the  poet  proceeds  to 
devtiope  the  amiable  generosity  of  old  Rochfort,  who, 
being  touched  with  the  gallant  spirit  of  Romont,  and  still 
more  penetrated  with  the  filial  piety  of  young  Charalois,  de- 
livers them  both  from  imprisonment  and  distress,  by  dis- 
chart^in^  the  debts  of  the  marshal,  and  dismissing  the  credi- 
tors:  this  also  passes  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Be- 
fore Charalois  has  given  full  expression  to  his  gratitude  for 
this  extraordinary  benefaction,  Rochfort  follows  it  with  a 
further  act  of  bounty,  which  he  introduces  in  the  style  of  a 
request — 
"  Call  in  my  daughter.     Still  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Would  you  requite  me. 

This  is  my  only  child." 
Beaumelle,  Rochfort's  daughter,  is  presented  to  Charalois; 
the  scene  is  hurried  on  with  a  precipitation  almost  without 
examplf  :  Charalois  asks  the  lady, 
"  Fair  Beaumelle,  can  you  love  me? 
"  Bfnumel.  Yes,  my  lord. 

"  ('haral.  You  need  not  question  me  if  I  can  you: 
You  are  the  fairest  virgin  in  Dijon, 
And  Rochfort  is  your  father." 
The  match  is  agreed  upon  as  soon  as  proposed,  and  Roch- 
fort hastens  away  to  prepare  the  celebration. 

In  this  cluster  of  incidents  I  must  not  fail  to  remark,  that 
the  poet  introduces  young  Novall  upon  the  scene,  in  the 
very  moment  when  the  short  dialogue  above  quoted  was 
passing;  this  Novall  had  before  been  exhibited  as  a  suitor 
to  Beaumelle,  and  his  vain  frivolous  character  had  been 
displayed  in  a  very  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light;  he  is 
now  again  introduced  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  disappoint- 
ment, and  his  only  observation  upon  it  is — "  What's  this 
change?" — Upon  the  exit  of  the  (ather,  however,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  lady,  and  her  reply  gives  the  alarm- 
ing hint,  that  makes  discovery  of  ihe  fatal  turn  which  the 
plot  is  now  about  to  take;  for  when  Novall,  turning  aside 
to  Beaumelle,  by  one  word — "  Mistress!" — conveys  the  re- 
proach of  inconstancy,  she  replies, 

"  Oh,  servant !  —Virtue  strengthen  me  ! 
Thy  presence  blows  round  my  atfection's  vane  : — 
You  will  undo  me,  if  you  speak  again."  [Eait. 

Young  Novall  is  left  on  the  scene  with  certain  followers 
and  dependants,  which  hang  upon  his  fortune,  one  of  which 
(Pontalier  by  name),  a  man  under  deep  obligations  to  him, 
yet  of  an  honest  nature,  advises  hinj  to  an  honourable  re 
nunciation  of  all  further  hopes  or  attempts  to  avail  himself 
of  the  attections  of  Beaumelle— 
"  — Though  you  have  laved  my  life, 


Rescued  me  often  from  my  wants,  I  must  not 
Wink  at  your  follies,  that  will  ruin  you, 
Yo.i  Know  my  blunt  way,  and  my  love  to  truth- 
Forsake  the  pursuit  of  this  lady's  honour. 
Now  you  <Io  see  her  made  another  man's." 
This  honourable  advice  is  rejected  with  contempt :  Novall, 
in  whose  mean  bosom  there  does  not  seem  a  trace  of  virtue, 
avows  a  determined  perseverance  ;  and  the  poet  having  in 
this  hasty  manner    completed   these   inauspicious   nuptials, 
closes  the  second  act  of  his  Tragedy. 

We  have  now  expended  two  entire  acts  of  The  Fatal 
Dowry,  in  advancing  to  that  period  in  the  fable,  at  which 
the  Tragedy  of  The  Fair  Penitent  opens.  If  the  author  of 
this  Tragedy  thought  it  necessary  to  contract  Massinger's 
plot,  and  found  one  upon  it  of  a  more  regular  construction, 
1  know  not  how  he  could  do  this  any  otherwise,  than  by 
taking  up  the  story  at  the  point  where  we  have  now  left  it, 
and  throwing  the  antecedent  matter  into  narration  ;  and 
though  these  two  prefatory  acfs  are  full  of  very  atfecting  in- 
cidents, yet  the  pathos  which  properly  appertains  to  the 
plot,  and  conduces  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Tragedy,  does 
not  in  strictness  take  place  before  the  event  of  the  marriage. 
No  critic  will  say  that  the  pleadings  before  the  judges,  the 
interference  of  the  creditors,  the  distresses  of  Charalois,  or 
the  funeral  of  the  marshal,  are  necessary  parts  of  the  drama  ; 
at  the  same  time  no  reader  will  deny  (and  neither  could 
Rowe  himself  overlook)  the  elfect  of  these  incidents :  he 
could  not  fail  to  foresee  that  he  was  to  sacrifice  very  muci. 
of  the  interest  of  his  fable,  when  he  was  to  throw  that  upon 
narration,  which  his  original  had  given  in  spectacle ;  and 
the  loss  was  more  enhanced  by  falling  upon  the  hero  of  tht 
drama;  for  who  that  compares  Charalois,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  of  Massinger,  with  Rowe's  Altamont  at  the  open- 
ing scene  of  The  Fair  Penitent,  can  doubt  which  character 
has  most  interest  with  the  spectators?  We  have  seen  the 
former  in  all  the  most  amiable  ottices  which  tilial  piety  could 
perform ;  enduring  insults  from  his  inveterate  oppressors, 
and  voluntarily  surrendering  himself  to  a  pri.-on  to  ransome 
the  dead  body  of  his  father  from  unrelenting  creditors.  Al- 
tamont presents  himself  before  us  in  his  wedding  suit,  in  the 
splendour  of  fortune,  and  at  the  summit  of  happiness ;  he 
greets  us  with  a  burst  of  exultation — 
"  Let  this  auspicious  clay  be  ever  sacred, 
No  mourning,  no  misfortunes  happen  on  it; 
Let  it  be  mark'd  for  triimiphs  and  rejoicings! 
Let  happy  lovers  ever  make  it  holy. 
Choose  it  to  bless  their  hopes  and  crown  their  wishes; 
This  happy  day,  that  gives  me  my  Calista!" 
The  rest  of  the  scene  is  em[)l()yed  by  him  and  Horatio  alter- 
nately in  recounting  the  benelits  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
generous  Sciolto ;  and  the  very  same  incident  of  the  seizure 
of  his  father's  corpse  by  the  creditors,  and  his  redemption  of 
it,  is  recited  by  Horatio : — 

" VVhen  luis  hard  creditors. 

Urged  and  assisted  by  Lothario's  father 
(Foe  to  thy  house  and  rival  of  thy  greatness), 
By  sentence  of  the  cruel  law  forbade 
His  venerable  corpse  to  rest  in  earth. 
Thou  gavest  thyself  a  ransome  for  his  bones; 
With  piety  uncommon  didst  give  up 
Thy  hopeful  youth  to  slaves,  who  ne'er  knew  mercy." 
Is  is  not  however  within  the  reach  of  this,  or  any  other  de- 
scription, to  place  Altamont  in  that  interesting  and  amiable 
light,  as  circumstances  have  already  placed  Charalois;  the 
happy  and  exulting   bridegroom   may  be  an  object   of  our 
congratulation,  but  the  virtuous  and  surtering  Charalois  en- 
gages our  pity,  love,  and  admiration.     If  Rowe  would  have 
his    audience  credit  Altamont   for  that   lilial   piety,   which 
marks  the  character  he  copied  fiom,  it  was  a  small  over- 
sight to  put  the  following  expression  into  his  mouth — 
"  Oh,  great  Sciolto  !  Oh,  my  more  than  father  !" 
A  closer  attention   to  character  would  have  reminded   him 
that  it  was  possible  for  Altamont  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
Sciolto  without  setting   him  above  a  father,  to  whose  me- 
mory he  had  paid  such  devotion. 

From  this  contraction  of  his  plot,  by  the  defalcation  of  so 
many  pathetic  incidents,  it  became  impossible  for  the  author 
of  The  Fair  Penitnit  to  make  his  Altamont  the  herr  of  his 
Tragedy,  and  the  leading  part  is  taken  from  him  by  Horatio, 
and  even  by  Lothario,  throughout  the  drama.  There  are 
several  reasons,  which  concur  to  sink  Altamont  upon  the 
comparison  with  Charalois,  the  chief  of  which  arises  from  the 
captivating  colours  in  which  Rowe  has  painted  his  libertine  : 
on  the  contrary,  Massinger  gives  a  contemptible  picture  of 
his  young  Novall ;  he  makes  him  not  only  vicious,  but  ridi- 
culous; in  foppery  and  impertinence  he  is  the  counterpart 
of  Shakspeare'sOsrick;  vain-glorious,  purse-proud,  and  over- 
bearin^i  amongst  his  dependants;  a  spiritless  poltroon  in  his 
interview  with  Romont.  "  Lothario,"  as  Johnson  observes, 
"  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be   bated,  aud   bravery  which 
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cannot  be  desjji^cd,  retains  too  mncli  of  the  spectator's  kiiid- 
liL'ss."  His  lii^li  i-pirit,  biilliaiit  ([iialilics,  and  tint-  peison 
are  so  desn-ibed,  as  to  j)ut  ii»  in  (lani;tr  of  lal>f  iinprc-sioDs 
ill  his  favour,  and  to  set  tlie  p,is>u)iis  in  opposituni  to  tlie 
moral  of  the  piece:  I  siispeci  that  tlu-  {^aliaiiuy  of  liOiliaiio 
makes  more  advocates  fur  Calisia  tiiaii  she  oiii^ht  to  h.ne. 
Thire  i»  anoiher  consideration,  which  operate^  aLj.iiii.-t  Alta- 
mont,  and  it  is  an  indelicacy  in  his  character,  uliieh  the 
poet  should  have  provided  against :  he  marries  Calisia  wiiii 
the  full  persuasion  of  her   bting  averse  to  the  match  ;  in  Ills 

tirst  meetinj;  with  Sciolio  lie  sa}s 

•*  Oh!  could  I  hope  there  was  one  thought  of  Altamont, 
One  kind  remembrance  in  Calisia's  bieast — 

1  found  her  cold 

As  a  dead  lover's  statue  on  his  tomb; 
A  rising  storm  of  passion  shook  her  breast, 
Ht-r  eyes  a  piteous  shower  of  tears  let  fall. 
And  then  she  siglied  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 
A\  itii  all  the  teiulerest  eloquence  of  love 
1  begg'd  to  be  a  sharer  in  her  gi  ief ; 
But  rhc,  with  lot)ks  averse,  and  e^es  that  froze  me, 
Sadly  replied,  her  sorrows  weie  her  own, 
Nor  in  a  father's  oower  to  dispose  of." 
I  am  aware  thit  Sciolio  attempts  to  parry  these  facts,  by  an 
intrepretation  too  gross   an<l  uubecomiug  for  a  father's  cha- 
racter, and  only  lit   for  the  lips  of   a    Lothario;  but  yet  it  is 
Uot   in    n'ature    to  suppose  that  Altainont  could  mistike  such 
symptoms,  and  it  lixes  a  meanness  upon  iiim,vviiicli  prevails 
against  his  character  throughout  (he  llay.     Nothini^  of  this 
sort  could  be  discovered  by  Massiuger's  bridegroom,  for  the 
Ceremony  was   agreed   upon  and  pcifoiined  at  tlie  very  first 
interview  of  the   parties  ;  Beaumelle  gave   a  full  and  unre- 
ierved  a^sellt,  and  though  her  ciiaracter  sutlers  on  the  score 
of  hypocrisy  on  that  account,  yet  Charalois  is  saved  by  it  : 
less  hypocrisy    appears  in   Calista,   but   hers    is    the  deeper 
Jjuilt,  because  'he  wa;  already  dishonoured  by  Lothario,  and 
Beaumelle's  coquetry  with   Novall  had  not  yet  readied  the 
length  of  criminality.     Add  to    this,  that  Altamont  appearn 
in  the  contemptible  light  of  a  stutor,  whom  Calista  had  ap- 
prised of  her  aversion.,  and  to  whom  siie  had  done  a  delibe- 
rate act  of  dishonour,  though  his  person  and  character  must 
have  been  long  known   to  lier.     'Ihe  case   is  far   otherwise 
between  Charalois   and  BeaumeWe,   who   never  met  before, 
and  every  care  is  taken  by  the  poet  to  s;ive  his  hero  from 
such  a  dt  liberate  injury,  as  might  convey  contempt ;  with 
this  view  the  marriage  is   precipitated  ;  nothing  is  allowed 
to  pass,  that  might  open  the  character  o/'  Charalois  to  Beau- 
nielle  :  she  is  hurried  into  an  assignation  with  l<^ovall  imme- 
diately upon   her   m.irriage ;  every   artifice  of  seductitjii  is 
employed  by  her  conlidante  Bellapeit,  and  Aynier,  the  pa- 
rasite of   Novall,  to  mike   the    meeting  criminal ;    she   falls 
the  victim  of  passion,  ami  when  detection   brings  her   to  a 
sense  of   her  guilt,  she   makes   this   penitent  and   pathetic 

appeal  to  Chalarois 

'• Oh  my  fate! 

That  never  would  consent  that  i  should  see 
How  worthy  you  were  both  ot  love  and  duty, 
Before  1  lost  you ;  and  my  misery  made 
The  glass  in  which  I  now  behold  your  virtue  ! 
With  justice  therefore  you  may  cut  me  ott, 
And  from  your  memory  wash  the  remembrance 
That  e'er  1  was  ;  like  to  some  vicious  purpose. 
Which,  in  your  better  judgment,  you  repent  of, 

And  study  to  forget 

Yet  jou  sImII  find. 

Though  I  was  bold  enough  to  be  a  strumpet, 
1  dare  not  yet  live  one.     Let  those  famed  matrons, 
That  are  canonized  worthy  of  our  sex, 
Transcend  me  in  their  sanctity  of  lite  ; 
I  yet  will  equal  them  in  <iying  nobly. 
Ambitious  of  no  honour  after  life. 
But  that,  when  1  am  dead,  you  will  forgive  me." 
Compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  Calista,   and  then  decide 
which  irail  fair  one  has  the  better  titk-  to  the  appellation  of  a 
penitent,  and  which  drama  conveys  the  better  moral  by  its 
catastrophe. 

'I'lieie  is  indeed  a  grossness  in  the  older  poet,  which  his 
more  modern  imitator  has  refined  ;  but  he  has  only  sweet- 
ened the  poison,  not  removed  its  venom  ;  nay,  by  how  much 
more  palateable  he  has  made  it,  so  much  nuue  pernicious  it 
is  btcome  in  his  tempting,  sparkling  cup,  tlvan  in  the  coarse 
deterring  dose  of  Mas^inger. 

Howe  has  no  doubt  greatly  outstepped  his  origi  al  in  the 
striking  character  of  Lothario,  «ho  leaves  Novall  as  far  be- 
hind him  as  Charalois  does  Altarnont:  it  is  admitted  then 
lli.it  Calista  has  as  good  a  plea  as  any  wanton  could  wish,  to 
nigf  for  her  criminality  with  Lothario,  and  the  poet  has  not 
spared  the  ear  of  modesty  in  his  exaggerated  description  of 
the  guilty  scene  ;  every  luxurious  image,  that  his  intlamed 
imagination  could  crowd  into  the  glowing  rhapsody,  is  there 


to  be  found,  and  the  whole  is  recited  in  numbers  so  flowing 
and  harmonious,  that  they  not  only  arrest  the  passions  but 
the  memory  al>t),  and  perliap.-,  have  been,  and  still  can  be, 
as  generally  repeated  as  any  passage  in  Eiiglidi  poetry. 
JMas^inger,  with  les>  elegance,  but  not  with  less  regard  to 
decency,  suiters  the  guilty  act  to  pass  within  the  course  of 
liisdr.iina;  the  greater  relinement  of  manners  in  Howe's 
day  did  not  allow  of  this,  and  lie  anticipated  the  incident; 
but  when  he  n  vive<l  the  recollection  of  it  by  such  a  studied 
disciiption,  he  pl.iinly  showed  that  it  was  not  from  n.oral 
principle  that  he  omitted  it ;  and  if  he  has  presented  hii 
heroine  to  the  spei  tators  with  more  immediate  delicacy  dur- 
ing the  compass  of  the  play,  he  has  al  the  same  time  given 
h«r  greater  depravity  of  mind  ;  her  manners  may  be  mor«« 
refined,  but  her  principle  is  fouler  than  Beaumelle's.  Ca- 
.  lista,  who  yielded  to  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario,  "  hot  with 
the  Tuscan  grape,"  might  perhaps  have  disdained  a  lover 
who  addressed  her  in  the  holiday  language  which  Novall 
Uses  to  lieaumelle  : 
"  Best  day  to  nature's  curiosity. 

Star  of  iJijoii,  the  lustre  of  all  France! 
Perpetual  spring  dwell  on  thy  rosy  cheeks, 

Who-e  breath  is  perfume  to  our  continent! 

See  !  Flora  trimm'd  in  her  varieties. 

No  autumn  nor  no  age  ever  approach 
'i'his  heavenly  piece,  which  nature  having  wrought, 
Siie  lost  her  needle,  and  did  then  despair 
Ever  to  work  so  lively  and  so  lair  !" 
The  letter  of  Calista  (which  brings  about  the  discovery  hy 
the  poor  expedient  of  Luthuio's  dropping  it  and  Horatio's 
finding  it;  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  characteristically 
wicked,  and   is  both  in  its  matter  and  mode  below  Tragedy. 
It  is,  Lotliario's  cruelty  has  determined  her  to  yield  a  per- 
fect obedience  to  her  father,  and  yine  her  hand  to  Alta- 
mont, in  spite  of  her  weakness  for  the  false  Lotliario. — If 
the  lady  had  given  her  perfect  obedience  its  true  denomina- 
tion,  slie  had  called    it   a  most  dishonourable  compliance ; 
and,  if  we   may  take   Lothario's  word  (who  seems  full  cor- 
rect enough  ill  describing  facts  and  particulars),  she  had  not 
much  cause  to  complain  of  his  being  false ;  for  he  tells  Ros- 
sano : 

"  1  liked  her,  would  have  married  her, 
But  that  it  pleased  her  fiitlier  to  refuse  me. 
To  make  this  honourable  tool  her  husband." 
It  appears  by  this,  that  Lothario  had  not  been  false  to  her 
in  tiie  article  of  marriage,  though  he  might  have  been  cruel 
to  her  on  the  score  of  pas.-ion,  whiili  indeid  is  confessed  on 
his  part  with  as  muoli  cold  indifference,  as  the  most  bare- 
faced avowal  could  express. — But  to  return  to  the  letter: 
She  proceeds  to  tell  him— that  she  could  almost  wish  she 
had  that  heart,  and  that  honour  to  bestow  ivith  it,  which 
he  hun  robbed  her  o/.— But  le-t  this  halt  wish  should  startle 
him,  she  mh\&—But  oh!  I  fear,  could  1  retrieve  them,  I 
should  again  be  undone  by  the  too  faithless,  yet  too  lovely 
Lothario. — This  must  be  owned  as  lull  a  reason  as  she  could 
give,  why  she  should  only  almost  wish  for  her  lost  honour, 
when  she  would  make  such  an  use  of  it,  if  she  had  it  again 
at  her  disposal.  And  yet  the  very  next  paragraph  throws 
every  thing  into  contradiction,  for  she  tells  liim  -this  is  the 
last  weakness  of  her  pen,  and  to-morrow  shall  be  the  last  in 
which  she  will  indulge  her  eyes.  If  she  could  keep  to  that 
resolution,  I  must  tiiiiik  the  recovery  of  her  innocence 
would  have  been  worth  a  whole  wish,  and  many  a  wish; 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  .^Iie  was  so  devoted  to  guilt,  that 
she  couhl  take  delight  in  lefiecting  upon  it:  this  is  a  state 
of  depravity,  which  human  natuie  hardly  ever  attains,  and 
seems  peculiar  to  Calista.  She  now  grows  very  humble,  and 
concludes  in  a  style  well  suited  to  her  humility  —/.uf?7/a 
shall  conduct  you,  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  let  me  see 
you  ;  it  shall  be  the  last  trouble  you  shall  meet  nithfrorn 

The  lost  Calista. 
It  was  very  ill  done    of  Horatio's    curiosity  to  read  this 
letter,  and  1  must  ever  regret  that  he  has  so  unhandsomely 
exposed  a  lady's  private  correspondence  to  the  world, 

Tliough  the  part  which  Horatio  takes  in  the  business  of 
the  drama  is  exactly  that  which  falls  to  the  share  of  llomont 
in  The  Fatal  Dowry,  yet  their  characters  are  of  a  very 
dilierent  cast;  for,  as  Howe  had  bestowed  the  fire  and 
impetuosity  of  Romont  upon  his  Lothario,  it  was  a  very 
judicious  opposition  to  contrast  it  with  the  cool  deliberate 
courage  of  the  sententious  Horatio,  the  fiiend  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Altamont. 

When  Horatio  has  read  Calista's  letter,  which  Lothario 
had  dropped  (an  accident  which  more  frequently  happen* 
to  gentlemen  in  comedies,  tlian  in  tragedies;,  lie  falls  into  a 
very  long  meditation,  and  closes  it  with  putting  this  questioo 
to  himself: — 

"  What  if  I  give  this  paper  to  her  father? 
It  follows  tliat  his  justice  dooms  iier  dead. 
Aad  breaks  Ids  heart  with  sorrow  ;  hard  return 
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For  all  the  good  his  hand  has  heap'd  on  us! 

Hold,  let  me  take  a  inoint' iit's  thought — " 

At  tliis  moment  he   is   intcnupted  in  »iis  reflections  by  the 
presence  of  Lavinii,   %\hose  tender  solicitude   fills   up   the 
remaining  part  of  tiie  dialogue,  and  concludes  the  act  with- 
out any  decisive  re-olution  on  the  part  of  Horatio ;  an  inci- 
dent well  contrived,    ami  introduced    with    much    dramatic 
skill  and  eftect :  though    pres^sed  by  his  wife  to  disclose  the 
cause  of  his  uneasiness,  lie  does  not  impart  to  her  the  fatal 
discovery  he  has  made  ;  this  al^o  is  well  in  character.  Upon 
his  next  entrance    he    has    witlidrawn    himself    from    the 
company,  and  being  alone,  resumes  his  meiiitatlon: 
"  What,  if,  while  all  are  heie  intent  on  revelling, 
I  privately  went  torih  and  sought  Lothario  { 
This  letter  may  be  forged  ;  perhaps  the  wantonness 
Of  his  vain  youth  to  slain  a  lady's  fame  ; 
Perhaps  his  malice  to  disturb  my  fr.end. 
Oh !  no,  my  heart  Jbrebodes  it  must  be  true. 
Meihought  e'en  now  I  m.irk'd  the  stars  of  guilt 
Tliat  shook  her  soul,  though  damn'd  dissimulation 
Screen'd  her  dark  thoughts  and  set  to  public  vievr 
A  specious  face  of  innocence  and  beauty." 
This    solilrquy  is   succeeded  by    the   much-admired   and 
striking  scene   between  him  and   Lothario;  rigid  criticism 
might  wish  to  abridge  some  of  the   sententious  declamatory 
speeches  of  Horatio,  and  shorten  the  dialogue  to  quicken  the 
effect ;  but  the  moral  sentiment  and  harmonious  versification 
are   much  too  charming  to  be  treated  as  intruders,   and  the 
author  has   also  struck  upon  a  natural  expedient   for  pro- 
longing the  dialogue,  without  any  violence  to  probability,  by 
the  interposition  of  Rossano,  who  acts  as  a  mediator  between 
the  hostile  parties.     This   interposition  is  further  necessary 
to  prevent  a  decisive  rencounter,  for  which  the  fable  is  not 
ripe;  neither  would  it  be  proper  for  Horatio  to  anticipate 
the  revenge,  which  is  reserved  for  Altarnont :  The  altercation 
therefore  closes  with  a  challenge  from  Lothario  : 
"  West  of  the  town  a  mile,  amongst  the  rocks, 
Two  hours  ere  noon  to-morrow  1  expect  thee  ; 
Thy  single  hand  to  mine." 
The  place  of  meeting  is  not  well  ascertained,  and  the  time  is 
too  long  deferred  for  strict  probability ;  there  are,  however, 
certain  things  in  all  dramas,  which  must  not  be  too  rigidly 
insisted   upon,  and  provided  uo   extraordinary  violence  is 
done  to  reason  and  common  sense,  the  candid  critic  ought  to 
let  them  pass  :  this  I  take  to  be  a  case  in  point  ;  and  though 
Horatio's  cool  courage  and  ready  presence  of  mind,  are  not 
just  the  qtialitifs  to  reconcile  us  to  such  an  ovei  sight,  yet  I 
see  no  reason  to  be  severe  upon  the  incident,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  his  immediate  recollection  : 

"  Two  hours  ere  noon  tomorrow  !   Hah  !   Ere  tliat 
He  sees  Calista. — Oh!  muiiinl- ing  fool! 
^V  hat  if  I  urged  her  %\iiii  the  ciime  and  danger? 
If  any  spark  from  heaven  remain  unqnench'd 
Within  her  breas't,  my  breath  perhaps  may  wake  it. 
Could  1  but  prosper  there,  1  would  not  doubt 
My  combat  with  that  loud  vain-glorious  boaster." 
Whether  this  be  a  measure  aliogetlur  in  character  with  a 
man  of  Hoiatio's  good  sense  and  discretion,  I  must  own  is 
matter  of  doubt  with  me.     1  think  he  appears  (nlly  satiitied 
other  actual  criminality;  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  more 
natural  for  hitntolay  his  measures  for  ialerceptiiig  Lothario, 
and  preventing  the  assignation,  than  to  try  his  rhetoric  in 
the  present  crisis  upon  the  agitated  mind  of  Calista.     As  it 
has  justly  occurred  to  him,  that  he  has  been  over-reached  by 
Lothario   in  the    postponement  of  the  duel,  the  measure  I 
suggest  would  naturally  tend  to  hasten  that  rencounter.   Now, 
though  the  bu-iness  of  the  drama  may  require  an  explanation 
between    Horatio   and    Calista,    >\ hereupon    to    ground   an 
occasion   for  his  inteie.-ting  quarrel  with  Allamont :  yet  I 
do  not  see  any   necessity  to  inaUe  that   a  premeditated  ex- 
planation, nor  to   sacrifice  character,  by   a  measure  that  is 
inconsistent    with    the    better   judgment   of  Horatio.     The 
poet,   however,  has  decreed   it  otherwise,  and   a  deliberate 
inie.view  wi'.h  Calista  and  Horatio  accordingly  takes  place. 
This,  altl:ough  introduced  with    a    solemn   invocation  on  his 
part,  is  very  clumsily  conducted  : 
"  Teach  me,  some  Power!  that  happy  art  of  speech 
To  dress  my  purpose  up  in  gracious  words. 
Such  as  may  softly  steal  upon  her  soul. 
And  never  waken  the  tempestuous  passions." 
Who  can  expect,  after  tiiis  preparation,  to  hear  Horatio  thus 
break  his  secret  to  Calista  .' 

"  Lothario  and  Calista! — Thus  they  join 
Two  names,  which  heaven  decreed  should  never  meet 
Hence  have  the  talkers  of  this  populous  city 
A  shameful  tale  to  tell  for  public  sport, 
Kfi  an  unhappy  beauty,  a  false  fair  one, 
Who  plighted  toaroble  youth  her  faith, 
When  she  had  given  her  honour  to  a  wretch." 
This  1  hold  to  be  totally  out  of  nature ;  fust,  because  it  is  a 


palpable  departure    from    his  resolution  to  use  "  gracious 
words  ;"  nest,  because  it  has  a  certain  tendency  to  produce 
rage  and  not  repentance ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  is  founded 
in  exaggeration  and  falsehood  ;  for  how  is  he  warranted  to 
say  that  the  story  is  the  public  talk  and  sport  of  the  city  Y  If 
it  were  so,  what  can  his  interference  avail  1  why  seek  this 
interview  t 
"  Why  come  to  tell  her  how  she  might  be  happy  ? 
To  soothe  the  secret  anguish  of  her  soul? 
To  comtV)rt  that  fair  mourner,  that  forlorn  one, 
And  teach  her  steps  to  know  the  paths  of  peace?" 
No  judge  of  nature  will  think  he  takes  the  means  to  lead  her 
into  "  the  paths  of  peace,  "  by  hurrying  her  to  the  very  brink 
of  desperation.     1  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  observation, 
and    .>-hall  therefore  only  remark,  that  the  scene  breaks  up, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  the  following  proof  of  her  peui- 
tence,  and  his  success  in  persuasion ; 
*'  Henceforth,  thou  officious  fool. 

Meddle  no  more,  nor  dare,  even  on  thy  life, 
To  breathe  an  accent  that  may  touch  my  virtue : 
1  am  myself  the  guardian  of  my  lionour. 
And  will  not  bear  so  insolent  a  monitor." 
Let  us  now  enquire  how  Romont  (the  Horatio  of  Massinger) 
conducts  this  incident,  a  character  from  whom  less  discre- 
tion is  to  be  expected  than  from  his  philosophical  successor. 
Romont  himself  discovers  Beaurnelle  and   Novall  engaged 
in  the  most  wanton  familiarities,  and  with  a  warmth  suit- 
able to   his  zeal,    breaks   up   the    amorous   conference   by 
driving  Novall  off  the  scene  with  ineflfable  contempt:  he 
then   applies  himself  to   the  lady,  and  with  a  very  natural 
and  manly  spirit  says, 

" 1  respect  you, 

Not  for  yourself,  but  in  remembrance  of 
AVho  is  your  father,  and  whose  wife  you  now  are." 
She  replies  to  him  with  contempt  and  ridicule  ;  he  resumes 
thesame  characteristic  strain  he  sets  out  with,  and  proceeds; 

" My  intents, 

Madam,  deserve  not  this;  nor  do  I  stay 

To  be  the  whetstone  of  your  wit:  preserve  it 

To  spend  on  such  as  know  how  to  admire 

Such  colour'd  stuff.     In  me,  there  now  speak^  to  you 

As  true  a  friend  and  servant  to  your  honour, 

And  one  that  will  with  as  much  hazard  guard  it, 

As  ever  man  did  goodness  : but  then,  lady. 

You  must  endeavour,  not  alone  to  be. 
But  t<»  APPEAR,  worthy  such  love  and  service." 
We  have  just  now  heard  Horatio  reproach  Calista  witli 
the  reports  that  were  circulated  against  her  reputation  ;  let  ua 
Compare  it  with  what  Romont  saysupon  thesame  subject: 

But  yet  tc  careful: 

Detraction's  a  bold  monster,  and  fears  not 
To  wound  the  fame  of  princes,  if  it  find 
But  any  blemish  in  their  lives  to  work  on. 
But  I'll  be  plainer  with  you  :  had  the  people 
Been  learned  to  speak  but  what  even  now  I  saw, 
Their  malice  out  of  that  would  raise  an  engine 
To  overthrow  your  honour.     In  my  sight. 
With  yonder  painted  fool  I  frighted  from  you 
You  uted  familiarity  beyond 
A  modest  entertainment :  you  embraced  him 
With  too  much  ardour  for  a  stranger,  and 
Met  him  with  kisses  neither  chaste  nor  comely. 
But  learn  you  to  forget  him,  as  I  will 
Your  bounties  to  him  ;  you  will  find  it  safer 
Rather  to  be  uncourtly  than  immodest." 
What  avails  it  to  attempt  drawing  a  comparison  between  thtj 
conduct  and   that  of  Horatio,  where  no  comparison  is  to  \^ 
made?     I  leave  it  to  the  reader,  and  decline  a  task   at   once 
so  unnecessary  and  ungrateful. 

When  Romont  finds  no  impression  is  to  be  made  upoa 
Beaumelle,  he  meets  her  father,  and  immediately  falls  iaco 
the  same  reflection  that  Horatio  had  struck  upou  ; 

•• Her  father  ?— ha ! 

How  if  I   break  this  to  him  ?   sure  it  cannot 
Meet  with  an  ill  construction  :  his  wisaoir.. 
Made  poweiful  by  the  authority  of  a  father. 
Will  warrant  and  give  privilege  to  his  counsels. 
It  shall  be  so. — 
If  tills  step  needs  excuse,  the  reader  will  consider  that  it  in 
a  step  of  prevention.     The  experiment,  however,  fails,  and 
he  is   rebuffed  with  some  asperity  by  Rochforl ;  this  draws 
on  a  scene  between  him  and  Charalois,  which,  as  it  is  too 
long  to  transcribe,  so  it  is  throughout  too  excellent  to  extract 
any  part  from  it.     1  can  only  express  my  surprise,  that  the 
author  of  77ie /"air  Penitent,  with  this' scene    before  him, 
could  conduct   his  interview  between  Altamont  and  Horatio 
upon  a  plan   so  widely  different,  and    so   much    inferior:  I 
must  suppose  bethought  it  a  strong  incident   to  make  Alla- 
mont give  a  blow  to  his  friend,  else  he  might  have   seen  an 
interview  carried  on  with  iufiuitely  move  spirit,  both  of  Ian- 
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gnage  and  character,  between  Charalois  and  Romoiit,  in 
circunistuii>-t-s  exactly  .similar,  wlure  no  sucli  violciico  was 
coiiiinit(e<t,  or  even  inef  itate<l.  Was  it  btcaiisc  I'iiirc  ii.id 
given  a  blow  to  Jatlicr,  that  Aliamont  was  to  repeat  the  like 
indignity  to  Horatio,  for  a  woman  of  whose  aversion  he  had 
proofs  not  to  be  mistaken  i  Charalois  is  a  character  atl.  a>l 
as  hi<;h  and  irritable  as  Altamont,  and  iloniont  is  out  of  all 
comparison  more  rough  ami  plain-spoken  thin  lloiatio: 
Charalois  nii^ht  be  deceived  into  an  ojjinion  of  JJeatiinelle's 
atfectiun  fur  liim  ;  Altamont  could  not  deceive  liimstU  into 
such  a  notion,  and  tlie  lady  had  testified  her  dislike  of  him 
in  ihe  stronsjest  terms,  accompmied  with  symptoms  wliicii 
he  himseir  had  described  as  imliciting  some  rooted  and  con- 
cealed aftliction  :  coulil  any  solution  be  more  natural  than 
>that  Horatio  jjives  ?  Novall  was  a  rival  so  contemptible, 
tiiai  Cliaralois  could  not,  with  any  dcijree  of  probability, 
consile'hini  as  an  object  of  hisjealousy  ;  it  would  have  been 
a  degradation  of  his  character,  had  he  yieidel  to  sm  h  a  sus- 
picion: Lothario,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  all  men  liviiis^  the 
most  to  be  apprehended  by  a  husband,  let  his  conlideace  or 
vanity  be  ever  so  great,  llowc,  in  his  attempt  to  surijrise, 
has  saciiticed  nature  and  the  truth  of  character  lor  siaa;e- 
ertict ;  Massinger,  by  preserving  both  nature  and  character, 
has  conducted  his  friends  through  an  atigry  altercation  with 
infinitely  more  spirit,  more  pathos, and  more  dramatic  eftect, 
and  yet  dismissed  them  with  tlie  following  animated  and 
artecting  speech  irom  Charalois  to  his  friend: 

" Thou  art  not  my  friend, 

Or  being  so,  thou  art  mad  :  1  must  not  buy 
Thy  friendship  at  this  rate.     Had  I  just  cause, 
Ihou  know'st  I  durst  pursue  such  injury 
Through  tire,  air,  water,  earth,  nay,  were  they  all 
Shiirtied  again  to  chaos;  but  there's  none. 
Tliy  skill,  Romont,  consists  in  camps,  not  courts. 
Farewell,  uncivil  man  !  let's  meet  no  more: 
Here  onr  long  web  of  friendship  I  untwist. 
Shall  I  go  whine,  walk  pale,  and  lock  my  wife. 
Fur  nothing,  from  her  birth's  free  liberty, 
That  open'd  mine  to  me  ?  yes ;  if  I  do. 
The  name  of  cuckold  then  dog  me  with  scorn  ! 
I  am  a  Frenchman,  no  Italian  born."  [Exit. 

It  is  plain  that  Altamont  at  least  was  an  exception  to  this 
remark  uptni  Italian  husbands.  I  shall  pursue  this  compa- 
rison no  further,  nor  otier  any  other  remark  upon  the  inci- 
dent of  the  blow  given  by  Altamont,  except  with  regard  to 
Hor.itio's  conduct  upon  receiving  it ;  he  draws  his  sword, 
and  immediately  suspends  resentment  upon  the  following 
motive  : 

**  ^  el  hold!    By  heav'n,  his  father's  in  his  face  ! 

Spite  of  my  wrongs,  my  heart  runs  o'er  witli  tenderness. 
And  I  coidd  rather  <lie  myself  than  hurt  him." 
We  must  suppose  it  was  the  martial  attitude  that  Altamont 
had  put  himself  into,  which  brought  the  resemblance  of  his 
father  so  strongly  totne  observation  of  Horatio,  othciwise  it 
was  a  very  unnatural  moment  to  recollect  it  in,  \Mhen  he 
had  just  received  the  deepest  insult  one  man  can  give  to 
anoilier:  it  is  however  v\orth  a  remark  that  this  father  of 
Altamont  should  act  on  both  sides,  and  yet  miscarry  in  his 
mediation  ;  for  it  is  but  a  few  passages  before  that  Altamont 
•ays  to  Horatio: 

"  Thou  wert  my  father's  friend  ;  he  lov'd  thee  well ; 
A  V,  neiable  mark  of  him 

Hangs  round  thee,  and  protects  thee  from  my  vengeance. 
I  cannot,  dare  not,  lift  my  sword  against  thee." 
What  this  mark  was  is  left  to  conjecture;  but  it  is  plain  it 
was  as  seasonable  for  Horatio's  rescue  at  this  moment,  as  it 
was  for  Altamont  a  few  moments  after,  who  had  certainly 
overlooked  it  when  he  struck  the  very  friend  against  whom 
he  could  not,  dared  not,  lift  his  sword. 

When  Lavinia's  entrance    has  parted  Altamont  and  Ho- 
ratio, her  husband  complains  to  her  of  the  ingratitude  with 
•which  he  has  been  treated,  and  says: 
"  He,  who  was  all  to  me,  chihl,  brother,  friend. 

With  barbarous  bloody  malice  sought  my  life." 
These  are  very  extraordinary  terms  for  a  man  like  Ho- 
ratio to  use,  and  seem  to  convey  a  charge  very  unfit  for  him 
to  make,  and  of  a  very  ditierent  nature  from  the  hasty  in- 
sult he  had  received  ;  in  fact  it  appears  as  if  the  blow  had 
totally  reversed  his  character,  for  the  resolution  he  takes  in 
consequence  of  this  personal  affront,  is  just  such  an  one  as 
would  be  only  taken  by  the  man  who  dared  not  to  re- 
lent it : 

"  From  Genoa,  from  falsehood  and  inconstancy. 
To  some  n)ore  honest  distant  clime  we'll  go; 
Nor  will  I  be  beholden  to  my  country 
For  aught  but  Ihee,  the  partner  of  my  flight." 
That  Horatio's  heroism  did  not  consist  in  the  ready  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  is  evic'.ent  from  the  obstinate  sullenness  with 
which  he   rejects  the  penitent  apologies  of  Altamont  in  the 
'Ojtlier  progress  of  the  play ;  I   am   at  a  loss  therefore  to 


known  wlint  colotir  the  poet  meant  to  give  his  character, 
by  disponing  him  to  quit  his  country  with  ihi^  insult  im- 
atoiied  lor,  and  the  acMitiunal  Migma  upon  him  oi  nm- 
ning  avva>  from  his  appointment  with  l^othariu  f<.r  the  next 
morning"  anjongst  the  rocks."  Mad  he  meant  to  bring  him 
oti  upon  the  lepugnance  he  fell  of  resenting  any  injury 
atjainst  the  son  oi  a  father,  whose  image  was  so  visil)le  "  in 
his  face,"  that  his  "  heart  ran  o'er  with  fondness  in  spite  of 
his  wrongs,  and  he  could  rather  <iic  than  hurt  him  ;"  surely 
that  image  wouUl  have  inierce<led  no  less  powerfully  for 
him,  when,  penetrated  with  remorse,  he  intercedes  for  pity 
and  forgiveness,  and  even  faints  at  Ids  feet  with  agony  at  his 
unrelenting  obduracy:  ii  would  be  unfair  t«>  suppose  he  was 
more  like  his  father  when  he  had  dealt  him  an  insulting 
blow,  than  when  he  was  atoning  fur  an  injury  by  the  most 
ample  satislaction  and  siil)inissiun. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  conduct  of  Horatio  strikes 
me  ;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  owe  an  atonement  to  the  manes  of 
an  elegant  poet,  which  upon  conviction  of  my  error,  I  will 
study  to  pay  in  the  fullest  manner  I  am  able. 

it  now  remains  only  to   say   a   few  words  upon  the  catas- 
tiophe,  in    which   the  author  varies  frt)m    his    original,  by 
making  Cali.-ta  destroy  herself  with  a  daiiger,   put   into  her 
hand   lor   that  purpose    by  her  father  :  If  I  am  to  moralize 
npon  this  proceeding  of  Sciolto,   I  know  full  well  the   inci- 
dent  cannot   bear   up  against  it  ;    a    Roman  father   would 
stand  the  discussion  better  than  a  Christian  one  ;  and  I  also 
know  that  the   most   natural  expedient  is  unluckily  a  most 
undramatic  one;  yet  the    poi  t  did    not  totally  overlook  it, 
for  he  makes  Sciolto's  first  thought  turn  upon  a  convent,  if 
I  rightly  undei  stand  the  following  passage: 
"  Hence  from  my  sight!  thy  father  cannot  bear  thee: 
Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell. 
Where,  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night. 
Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell; 
Where  ugly  shame  hides  her  opprobrious  head. 
And  death  and  hell  detested  rule  maintain  ; 
There  howl  out  the  remainder  of  thy  life, 
And  wish  thy  name  may  be  no  more  remember'd." 
Whilst  I  am  transcribing  these  lines  a  doubt  strikes  me  that 
I  have  misinterpreted  them,  and  yet  Calista's  answer  seems 
to  point  to  the  meaning  I  h.td  sug'^oled  ;    perhaps  however 
they  are  mere  ravings  in  <"'nt'  nnmi  ers  without  any  determi- 
nate idea:  whatever  tlie\  may  be,  it  is  clear  they  do  not  go 
to  the  length  of  death:  lie  tells  Altamont,  as  soon  as  she  is 
departed : 

" 1  wo' n"t  kill  her; 

Yet  by  tlie  ruin  she  has  biought  upon  us, 
The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both. 
She  sha'  not  'scape." 
He  seems  in  this  moment  to  have  formed  the  resolution, 
which  he  afterwards  puts  upon  execution ;  he  prompts  her 
to  self-murder,  and  arms  her  for  the  act:  this  may  save  the 
spectators  a  sight  too  shocking  to  behold,  but  does  it  convey 
less  horror  to  the  heart,  than  if  he  had  put  her  to  death  with 
his  own  hand?  a  father  killing  his  child  for  incontinence 
with  the  man  whom  he  hatl  not  pcrrnitted  to  marry  I.er, 
when  he  solicited  his  consent,  is  an  act  too  monstrous 
to  reflect  upon  :  is  that  father  less  a  monster,  w  ho,  delibe- 
rately and  after  full  reflection,  puts  a  dagger  into  her  hand 
and  bids  her  commit  self-murder?  I  should  humbly  con- 
ceive the  latter  act  a  degree  in  guilt  beyond  the  former; 
especially  when  I  hear  that  father  coolly  demanding  of  his 
victim,  if  she  has  reflected  upon  what  may  happen  after 
death: 

"  Hast  thou  consider'd  what  may  happen  after  it  l 
How  thy  account  may  stand,  and  what  to  answer?" 
A  parent  surely  would  turn  that  question  upon  his  owh  heart, 
before  he  precipitated  his  unpre(>ared  child  to  so  awful  and 
uncertain  an    account:  rage  and  instant   revenge  may  find 
some  plea  ;  sudden   passion  may  transport  even  a  father  to 
lift  his   hand   against   his  ow  n   offspring ;    but  this    act  of 
Sciolto  has  no  shelter  but  in  heathen  authority: 
"  'lis  justly  thought,  and  worthy  of  that  spirit. 
That  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
Was  mistress  of  the  world." 
Did  ever  poetry  beguile  a  man  into  such  an  allusion  ?  and 
to  what  does  that  piece  of  information  tend  "  that  Rome  was 
mistress   of  the  woil  I  .'  '    If  this  is  human  nature,  it  would 
almost  tempt  one  to  reply  in  Sciolto's  own  words: 

"  I  could  curse  nature." 
But  it  is  no  more  like  nature,  than  the  following  sentiment! 
of  Calista   are    like    the    sentiments    of    a    penitent,    or  a 
Christian  : 

"  That  I  must  die  it  is  my  only  comfort. 
Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature, 
And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking — " 
And  again, 

"  Yet  heav'n,  who  knows  our  weak  iiTiperfect  naturei. 
How  blind  with  passions,  and  how  ©rone  to  evil. 
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Makes  not  too  strict  enquiry  for  offences, 

But  ij  aton'd  by  penitence  and  prayer. 

Cluap  rtcompen^e!  liere  'twould  not  be  receiv'd ; 

Niitliiiig  but  blood  can  make  the  expiation." 
Suili  is  ilif  catastrophe  of  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent,  such   is 
the  npresentaiion  he  gives  us  of  human  nature,  and   such 
the  Hjural  of  his  tragedy. 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  or  two  from  tlie  catastro- 
phe of  The  Fatal  Dowry:  and  first  for  the  penitence  of 
Jieaumelle,  1  shall  select  only  the  following  speech  ad- 
dressed to  her  husband : 

" I  dare  not  move  you 

To  hear  me  speak.     I  know  my  fault  is  far 

Beyond  qnalirtcation  or  excuse; 

That  'tis  not  fit  for  me  to  hope,  or  you 

To  think  of  mercy  ;  only  I  presume 

To  entreat  you  would  be  pleiised  to  look  upon 

My  sorrow  for  it,  and  believe  these  tears 

A(e  the  true  children  of  my  grief,  and  not 

A  woman's  cunning." 

I  need  not  point  out  the  contrast  between  this  and  the 
quotations  from  Calij-ta.  It  will  require  a  longer  extract  to 
bring  tlie  conduct  of  Rochfort  into  comparison  with  that  of 
Sciulto:  the  render  will  observe  that  Novall's  dead  body  is 
now  on  ihe  scene  :  Cliaralois,  Beaumelle,  and  Rochfort  lier 
father,  are  present.  Tlie  charge  of  adultery  is  urged  by 
Charalois,  and  appeal  is  made  to  the  justicj  of  Rochfort  in 
the  ca.-e; 

"  Roch.  What  answer  makes  the  prisoner? 

"  Beaumel.  I  confess 
The  fact  I  am  charged  with,  and  yield  myself 
Most  miserably  guilty. 

"  Roch.  Heaven  take  mercy 
Upon  your  soul,  then  !  it  must  leave  your  body. — 
— Since  that  the  politic  law  provides  that  servants, 
To  whose  care  we  commit  our  goods,  i^hall  die 
If  they  abuse  our  trust,  what  can  you  look  for, 
To  whose  charge  this  most  hopeful  lord  gave  up 
All  he  received  from  his  brave  ancestors, 
Or  he  could  leave  to  his  posterity, 
His  honour,  wicked  woman  !  in  whose  safety 
All  his  life's  joys  and  comforts  were  lock'd  up, 

Wl)ichthy lust,  a  thief,  hath  now  stolen  from  him; 

And  therefore 

"  i'haral.  Stay,  just  judge  ; — may  not  what's  lost 
By  her  one  fault  (for  1  am  chaiilable, 
And  charge  her  not  with  many)  be  forgotten 
In  her  fair  life  hereafter  .' 

"  Roch.   Never,  sir. 
The  wrong  that's  done  to  the  chaste  married  bed 
Repentant  tears  can  never  expiaie  ; 
And  be  assured,  to  pardon  such  a  sin 
Is  an  offence  as  great  as  to  commit  it." 

In  consequence  of  this  the  husband  strikes  her  dear!  before 
her  father's  eyes  :  the  act  indeed  is  horrid  ;  even  Tragedy 
shrinks  from  it;  and  nature  with  a  father's  voice  instantly 
cries  out—"  Is  she  dead  then  .'—and  you  have  killd  her  f" 
—Charalois  avows  it,  and  pleads  his  sentence  for  the  deed; 
the  revolting  agonized  parent  breaks  forth  into  one  of  the 
most  pathetic,  natural,  and  expressive  lamentations,  that  the 
English  drama  can  produce  : 

—  •; But  I  pronounced  it 

As  a  judge  only,  and  a  friend  to  justice  ; 
And,  zealous  in  defence  of  your  wrong'd  lionoui. 
Broke  all  the  ties  of  nature,  and  cast  off" 
The  love  and  soft  attection  of  a  f.ither. 
1,  in  your  cause,  put  on  a  scarlet  robe 
Of  red-died  cruehj  ,  but,  in  return, 
You  have  advanced  for  me  no  flag  of  mercy. 
I  look'd  on  you  as  a  wrong'd  husband  ;  but 
You  closed  your  eyes  against  me  as  a  father. 
O  Beaumelle!  my  daughter! 
"  Charal.  This  is  madness. 

"  Roch.  Keep  from  me! — Could  not  one  good  thought 
rise  up, 
To  tell  you  that  she  was  my  age's  comfort, 
Begot  by  a  weak  man,  and  born  a  woman. 
And  could  not,  therefore,  but  partake  of  frailty  t 
Or  wherefore  did  not  thankfulness  step  forth 
To  urge  my  n.it.y  nients,  which  I  may 
Object  unto  yon,  since  yen  prove  ungrateful. 
Flint-hearted  Charalois! — 

"  Chara'..  Nature  does  pie  vail 
Above  your  virtue." 

What  conclusions  can  I  draw  frcm  these  comparative  ex- 
amples, which  every  reader  woulo  not  anticipate  f  Is  there 
»  man,  who  has  any  feeling  for  real  nature,  dramatic  charac- 


ter, moral  sentiment,  tragic  pathos,  or  nervous  diction,  who 
can  hesitate,  even  for  a  moment,  where  to  bestow  the  palm  1 
Cumberland.  Observer,  Nos.  LXXYII.  LXXVIII. 
LXXIX. 

This  fine  Tragedy  has  obtained  more  attention  than  usual 
from  the  critics  ;  yet  less  has  been  said  of  its  direct,  than  its 
relative  merits;  and  The  Fatal  Dowry  has  been  chiefly 
studied  for  the  sake  of  a  comparison  with  The  Fair  Feni- 
tetit.  I  do  not  know  if  some  injury  has  not  been  done  to  it 
by  this  mode  of  treatment.  Under  the  imluence  of  a  doubl<* 
enquiry,  some  circumstances  have  been  passed  by  with  little 
or  no  notice  ;  and  otliers,  perhaps,  have  been  unduly  magni 
lied.  The  question  has  been,  mt  what  was  written  b>  Mas- 
singer,  but  what  was  imitated  by  Rov.e.  While  both  tho 
dramas  have  been  thus  considered  together,  the  scope  of  one 
of  them  has  not  been  exactly  defined  :  and  what  was  gained 
by  a  complication  of  design,  was  lost  to  simplicity  of  judg- 
ment. Indeed,  no  great  benefit  of  either  kind  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  brief  and  desultory  views  of  Mr.  M.  Mason 
and  Mr.  Davies  :  but  the  reader  will  receive  both  pleasure 
and  instruction  fiom  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Cumberland. 

Not  to  have  a  strong  and  intimate  feeling  of  The  Fatal 
Dowry,  is  to  be  hardened  against  the  most  affecting  repre- 
sentation ot  virtue  goaded  by  injuries  to  an  unlawful  re- 
venge. The  story  is  strongly  and  circumstantially  unfolded, 
and  fixes  onr  attention  to  its  progress  by  the  impression, 
which  it  generally  wears,  of  common  life.  The  language  too, 
is,  with  some  excepsions,  which  will  be  presently  noticed, 
the  language  of  nature  and  of  business.  The  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  profusion  of  force  and  variety.  Charalois  is 
placed  twice  before  the  seal  of  Justice  :  and  Massinger  has 
had  the  address  to  preserve  ane.viraordinary  interest  for  him, 
whether  he  appears  as  a  suppliant  or  a  criminal.  He  unites 
many  rare  and  apparently  opposite  qualities.  His  severity 
and  reserve  are  happily  reconciled  with  the  tenderness  of 
his  filial  piety,  his  intrepidity  with  his  gentleness  of  temper, 
his  inflexible  firmness  with  his  melting  compassion.  He  is 
marked  with  the  gracefulness  as  well  as  the  force  of  virtue: 
nor  can  the  rash  act  of  which  he  is  guilty  compel  the  readei 
to  abandon  him,  though  it  shocks  our  feelmgs.  His  provo- 
cations secure  our  pity  ;  his  dying  acknowledgments  tend  to 
restore  our  esteem;   and,  in  his  own  words,  there  is 

"  no  eye,  but  is  ready  with  a  tear 

To  witness  'tis  shed  for  him " 

Romont  is  well  contrasted  with  lum ;  he  is  marked  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  honesty  ;  irritation  is  the  characteristic 
attendant  of  his  fidelity  ;  he  loses  his  own  temper  in  the  noble 
zeal  of  preserving  the  innocence  of  others:  and  he  draws 
his  sword  upon  his  best  friend,  that  he  may  compel  him  to 
give  more  attention  to  his  security.  Pontalier  again  is  a 
variety  of  Romont,  though  of  an  inferior  cast.  He  carries 
his  friendship  to  crime,  and  murders  Charalois  to  show  hi» 
gratitude  to  Novall.  There  is  a  secret  link  which  binds 
these  characters  together.  Tliey  wish  to  be  virtuous  ;  but, 
by  too  much  indulgence  of  passion  concerning  it,  they  fall 
into  imprudence  or  guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fixed  qua- 
lity of  Rochfort  is  the  admiration  of  virtue.  On  this  is 
founded  the  condenmation  of  Beaumelle,  as  well  as  his  gene- 
rof;ty  to  Charalois.  Indeed  at  her  fall  he  melts  into  sudden 
lentlerness  towards  her :  and  nothing  can  be  more  finely 
natural  than  !iis  grief  and  his  reproaches  of  the  man  whom  he 
loves.  But  after  this  burst  of  feeling,  he  returns  to  his 
settled  principle;  and  the  rash  but  much  injured  Charaloi* 
is  still  the  object  of  his  regard. 

Old  Novall  might  be  designed  only  as  an  enemy  to  the 
cause  of  Charalois,  and  as  a  contrast  to  Rochfort.  But  the  re- 
probation of  him  is  so  frequently  indulged,  and  w  ith  such 
vehemence  and  accumulation  of  circumstances,  as  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  a  portrait  was  intended.  His  hard  and  in- 
sulting disposition,  his  savage  abuse,  and  his  readiness  to 
•'  cross  every  deserving  soldier  and  scholar,"  seem  to  allude 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  to  the  base  and  unfeeling  treat- 
ment of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  But  it  is  impos.sible  to  notice 
all  the  observable  parts  of  this  admirable  Tragedy.  I  will 
proceed  to  the  moral,  after  the  discussion  of  a  point  or  two 
with  Mr.  M.  Mason.  In  a  very  summary  manner  he  has 
pronounced  that  the  second,  third,  and  part  of  the  fourth  act, 
were  not  written  by  Massinger. 

There  is  an  apparent  change  of  writing  in  the  second  act ; 
and  Charalois  himself,  though  some  of  his  thouglits  and  ex- 
pressions are  excellent,  spoils  his  grief  with  too  much  fond- 
ness for  antithesis,  and  metaphors  coldly  and  formally  drawn 
out.  He  becomes  a  quibbler  too  as  he  proceeds,  and  does 
not  express,  with  his  usual  frankness,  either  his  gratitude  oi 
his  love.  The  business  is  also  unduly  hurried  on  (though 
Massinger  himself  is  strongly  marked  with  this  precipitation;; 
and  the  music  which  lately  played  at  the  funeral  of  the  mar- 
shal, is  too  quickly  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Charalo's.  But  in  the  third  act  Massinger  seems  to  me  to  return. 
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The  proof  of  this  shall  not  rest  upon  the  general  style  of  it, 
for  that  would  not  so  eirectually  (Ifterniine  the  qut-sliori,  but 
upon  the  similarity  v(  tlioiul  ts  and  expressions  scattered 
tliroiiijhoiil  his  otlier  plays.  In  tlie  very  hrst  scene,  liella- 
|)eit  uses  a  signilieaiit  iiiia<;e  which  Anloninus  has  employed 
in  The  V  iryiti  Martyr,  llomont  afterwards  observes,  lliat 
it  is  as  easy  to  "  prop  a  falling  tower,"  as  to  "  stay  a  wo- 
man" who  has  once  given  herself  to  viciousness :  and  this 
thought,  with  the  very  espression  of  it,  has  been  used  by 
Maihias  in  the  l-'iature.  Charalois  infers  that  the  lion  is  not 
to  be  insulti.'d  because  he  docs  not  happen  to  be  angry:  and 
Theodosius  has  lately  dwelt  with  some  enlargement  on  this 
very  instance.  Iloniont  hopes  that  his  discovery  of  Ueau- 
nielle's  infulelity  \\\\l  ni)t  "  meet  with  an  ill  construction," 
and  uses  perhaps  the  most  common  phrase  of  Massinger.  He 
remarks  too  tiiat  women  have  "  no  cunning  to  gull  the 
world;" — auittliod  of  allhination  frequent  with  Massinger. 
Shall  I  add  more  proof?  Rochfort  says  to  Beaumelle,  "  I 
have  that  confidence  in  your  goodness,  I" — a  reduplication 
which  cannot  be  missed  by  any  reader  of  these  plays.  Yet 
the  language  of  Rochfort  isimself  is  adduced  by  Mr.  M.  Ma- 
son, to  prove  that  this  act  was  not  written  by  Massinger. 
Rochfort  utters  scarcely  more  than  twenty  lines  in  the  whole 
act ;  and  from  that  small  portion  the  above  is  one  instance 
to  the  contrary  of  the  assertion.  It  wouia  be  superfluous  to 
uy  more,  though  similar  incidents  nugiit  also  be  produced. 


I  shall  only  draw  Ibe  proper  ronclusion :  if  this  Play  was 
written  at  the  early  tixre  .Wf fosert  by  Mr.  Malone,  Mas- 
singer must  either  have  male  il  a  storehouse  from  wliich  to 
draw  incidents  and  images  for  his  future  phiys,  a  supposi- 
tion not  very  probable,  or  he  must  have  consented  to  a  lopt 
for  ever  the  thoughts  of  Field  in  preferesice  to  his  own:  a 
supposition  still  less  probable.  Again, —  if  it  was  written  in 
the  order  in  which  it  is  now  printed,  Field  would  hardly 
have  been  allowed  to  plunder  him  of  his  most  familiar 
thoughts  by  way  of  assisting  iiim.  In  either  case  the  third 
act  must  be  given  to  Massinger.  Field  is  welcome  to  the 
first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  if  that  is  the  part  claiuned  for 
him  by  Mr.  M.  Mason. 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  uninteresting  enquiry  to  a 
great  moral,  which,  alter  all  the  discussion  bestowed  upon 
this  Play,  is  as  yet  fresh  anfl  uutouched. 

Charalois  slew  an  ottending  wife,  and  the  partner  of  her 
cri\ne,  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  himself  slain.  Vengeance 
belongs  to  heaven  ;  and  by  the  divine  will,  the  administra- 
tion of  it  for  moral  purposes  is  vested  in  the  laws.  To 
avenge  our  own  cause  is  to  despise  the  seat  of  justice,  and 
the  order  of  providence;  and  to  involve  ouiselves  in  guilt 
and  the  punishment  of  it.  Virtue  nnist  employ  only  vir 
tuous  means  in  the  coercion  of  vice  itself.  Her  injuiies  wilV 
therefore  wait  upon  the  laws;  for  in  the  very  forms  of  jus- 
tice* there  is  virtue.  Da.  Irkl&MDi 


NEW    WAY    TO    PAY    OLD    DEBTS. 

A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.]  This  "Comedy"  does  not  appear  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  book; 
it  must,  however,  have  been  produced  on  the  stage  before  1633*,  in  which  year  it  was  printed  for  Henry 
Seyle.  The  author  of  the  Companion  to  the  Playhouse  terms  it  "  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  comedies,"  and, 
in  his  opinion,  •'  the  very  best  of'  Massinger's  writing."  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  admirable  piece  ;  but  while 
The  City  Madam,  and  two  or  three  others  of  this  writer's  comedies  remain,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  universally 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

This  play  is  preceded  by  two  short  commendatory  poems,  by  Sir  Thomas  Jay,  and  Sir  Henry  Moody  ; 
the  former  of  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying   to   Massinger,  as  Sir   Thomas  was  no  flatterer 

The  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  was  extremely  well  received  on  its  6rst  appearance,  and,  as  the  quarto 
informs  us,  •'  often  acted  at  the  Phoenix  in  Drurie  Lane."  It  has  been  revived  at  different  periods  with 
considerable  success,  and  still  holds  a  distinguished  place  on  the  stage. 


JO 

THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLB 

EGBERT  EARL  OF  CARNARVON, 

master  falconer  of  england. 

My  Good  Lord, 
Pardon,  I  beseech  you,  my  boldness,  in  presuming  to  shelter  this  Comedy  under  the  wings  of  your  lord- 
ship's favour  and  protection.  I  am  not  ignorant  (having  never  yet  deserved  you  in  my  service)  that  it 
cannot  but  meet  with  a  severe  construction,  if,  in  the  clemency  of  your  noble  disposition,  you  fashion  not  a 
better  defence  for  me,  than  I  can  fancy  for  myself.  All  I  can  allege  is,  that  divers  Italian  princes,  and 
lords  of  eminent  rank  in  England,  have  not  disdained  to  receive  and  read  poems  of  this  nature  ;  nor  am  I 
wholly  lost  in  my  hopes,  but  that  your  honour  (who  have  ever  expressed  yourself  a  favourer  and  friend  to 
the  Muses)  may  vouchsafe,  in  your  gracious  acceptance  of  this  trifle,  to  give  me  encouragement  to  pTe3ent 
you  with  some  laboured  work,  and  of  a  higher  strain,  hereafter.  I  was  born  a  devoted  servant  to  the 
thrice  noble  family  of  your  incomparable  ladyt,  and  am  most  ambitious,  but  with  a  becoming  distance,  tu 
be  known  to  your  lordship,  which,  if  you  please  to  admit,  I  shall  embrace  it  as  a  bounty,  that  while  I  lire 
shall  oblige  me  to  acknowledge  you  for  my  noble  patron,  and  profess  myself  to  be, 

Your  honour's  true  servant, 

PHILIP  MASSIN^GER. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
Lord  LovEix.  Order,  steward 

Sir  Giles  Oveureach,  a  cruel  extortioner. 
Frank   Wellborm,  a  prodigal. 
Tom   Allwortii,    a  young  gentleman,  page  to  Lord 

Lovell. 
Greedy,  a  hungry  j ustice  of  peace. 
Marrall,  a  term-driver;  a  creature   of    Sir    Giles 

Overreach. 
WiLLDO,  a  parson. 
Tapwell,  an  ale-house  keeper. 


Amble,  «s/ier  r^    r   j    ah       ^v 

17  ,         wo  Lady  AUwortiu 

rURVACE,    COOK  (  '' 


Watchall,  porter  ) 
Creditois,  Servants,  S^c. 

Lady  A.u.-worth,  a  rich  widow. 
Margaret,  Overreach's  daughter. 
Froth,  Tapwell's  wife. 
Chambermaid. 
Waitingwoman. 

SCENE,  the  Country  near  Nottingham. 


I  Sn    *fnni  M    '   /pff  '^l^  ^^'T  'V^  5  ^"'^  P^^^*^  »'^d  been  made  with  France  and  Spain  in  1G2-). 

t  Anna  Sophia,  daughter  of  Phihp  Larl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  and  wife  of  Robert  Dormer   Earl  of  Citfuarvon 
who  was  slam  at  Newbury,  lighUiig  for  his  king,  20th  September,  1643.    Malonb 
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ACT  I 


SCENE.  I.~Before  Tapwell's  House. 

Enter  Wellboun  in  tattered  apparel,  Tapwell  and 
Froih. 

Well.  No  bouse?  nor  no  tobacco  ? 

Tap.  Not  a  suck,  sir  ; 
Nor  the  remainder  of  a  single  can 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter,  all  night  pall'd  too. 

Froth.  Not  the  dropi)ing-  of  the  tap  foryour  morn- 
ing's draught,  sir  : 
'Tis  verity,  I  assure  you. 

Well.   Verity,  you  brache*  ! 
The  devil  turn'd  precisian  !   Rogue,  what  am  I  ? 

Tap.  Trotli,  durst  I   trust   you  with   a  looking- 
glass, 
To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,  you  would  quit  me 
And  take  the  name  yourself. 

Well.  How,  dog  !' 

Tap.  Even  so,  sir. 
And  1  must  tell  you,  if  you  but  advance 
Your  Ph'mouth  cloakf.you  shall  be  soon  instructed 
There  dwells,  and  within  call,  if  it  please  your  wor- 
ship, 
A  potent  monarch  call'd  a  constable. 
That  does  command  a  citadel  call'd  the  stocks  ; 
A\'hose  guards  are  certain  files  of  rusty:f  billmen, 
Such  as  with  great  dexterity  will  haul 
Your  tattered,  lousy 

Well.  Rascal!   Slave! 

Froth.   No  rage,  sir. 

Tap.  At  his  own  peril :  do  not  put  yourself 
In  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  water  near 
To  quench  your  thirst;  and,  !-ure,  for  other  liquor, 
As  mighty  ale,  or  beer,  they  are  tilings,  1  take  it. 
You  must  no  more  remember  ;  not  in  a  dream,  sir. 

Well.  Why  thou   unthankful  villain,   dar'st  thou 
talk  thus! 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thou  hast,  my  gift  ? 

Tap.  I  find  it  not  in  chalk  ;  and  Timothy  Tapwell 
Does  keep  no  other  register. 

Well.  Am  not  I  he 
Whose  riots  fed  and  clothed  thee  !  wert  thou  not 
Born  on  my  father's  land,  and  proud  to  be 
A  drudge  in  his  house  ? 

Tap.  What  1  was,  sir,  it  skills  notj 


•   Well.     Verity,  you  brache  ! 

The  devil  turn'd  precisian  !]  Brache  is  a  hunting  term  for 
a  female  hound.  A  precisian  is  a  puritan  ;  a  very  general 
object  of  dislike  in  tliose  times. 

+  And  J  must  tell  you,  if  you  but  advance 

Your  Plymouth  cloak,]  Coxeter,  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  this  expression,  boldly  changed  it  to  pile-worn  cloak  !  and 
so  it  stands  in  liis  and  Mr.  M.  Mason's  precious  ediiions; 
though  why  Tapwell  should  be  so  irritated  by  the  advancing 
of  a  pile-worn  cloak,  nt'ilwer  vii  Xhi:  genilemen  has  thought 
tit  to  expliin.  When  Wellborn  exclaims,  "  How,  dog  !  " 
he  raises  his  cudijel  to  be;it  Tapwell,  who  threatens  him,  in 
his  turn,  with  a  constable,  &c.,  if  he  presumes  to  strike  liim  ; 
this  is  the  purport  of  the  passage.  That  a  stuff  was  an- 
ciently called  a  Plymouth  cloak  may  be  proved  by  many 
instances;  but  the  two  following  will  be  suHicient: 

"  Whose  cloak,  at  Plymouth  spun,  was  crab-tree  wood." 

Da  VENA  NT,  Fol    p.  229. 

"Do  you  hear,  frailty?  slall  I  walk  in  a.  Plymouth  cloak, 
that  is  to  say,  like  a  rogue,  in  my  hose  and  doublet,  and  a 
crab-tree  cudgel  in  my  liand  ?"     The  Honest  Whore. 

X  Whose  guards  are  certain  files  of  rusty  billmen,']  Cox- 
eter and  Mr.  M.  Mason  have — lusty  billmen  :  the  old  read- 
ing is  lurely  more  humorous. 


What  you  are,  is  apparent:  now,  for  a  farewell, 
Since  you  talk  of  father,  in  my  hope  it  will   torment 

you, 
I'll  briefly  tell  your  story.     Your  dead  father, 
IMy  quondam  master,  was  a  man  of  worship, 
Old  Sir  John  Wellborn,  justice  of  peace  and  quorum. 
And  stood  fair  to  be  custos  rotulorum  ; 
Bore  the  whole  sway  of  the  shire,  kept  a  great  house. 
Relieved  the  poor,  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  dying, 
And  the  twelve  hundred  a  year  coming  to  you, 
Late  master  Francis,  but  now  forlorn  Wellborn > 

Well.   Slave,  stop!  or  I  shall  lose  myself. 

Forth.  Very  hardly  ; 
You  cannot  out*  of  your  way. 

Tup.  But  to  my  story  : 
You  were  then  a  lord  of  acres,  the  prime  gallant. 
And  I  your  under  butler ;  note  tlie  change  now  : 
You  had  a  merry  time  oft;  hawks  and  iiounds. 
With  choice  of  running  horses:  mistresses 
Of  all  sorts  and  all  sizes,  yet  so  hot. 
As  their  embraces  made  your  lordships  melt; 
Which  your  uncle.  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  observing 
(Resolving  not  to  lose  a  drop  of  them), 
On  foolish  mortgages,  statutes,  and  bonds. 
For  a  while  supplied  your  looseness,  and  then  left 

you. 

Well.  Some   curate   hath  penn'd   this  invective, 
mongrel. 
And  you  have  studied  it. 

Tap.  I  have  not  done  yet : 
Your  land  gone,  and  your  credit  not  worth  a  tokenf, 
You  grew  the  common  borrower  ;  no  man  scaped 
Your  paper-pellets,  from  ihe  gentleman 
To  the  beggars  on  highways,  that  sold  you  switches 
In  your  gallantry. 

Well.  1  shall  switch  your  brains  out. 

Tap.    Where  |:  poor   Tim   Tapwell,  with  a  little 
stock, 
Some  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  cottage; 
Humbled  nivself  to  marriage  with  my  Froth  here, 
Gave  entertainment 

Well.  Yes,  to  whores  and  canters^. 
Clubbers  by  night. 

Tap.  True,  but  they  brought  in  profit. 
And  had  a  gift  to  pay  for  what  they  called  for; 
And   stuck   not  like  your  mastership.      The  poor 

income 
I  glean 'd  from  them  hath  made  me  in  m}'  parish 


*  You  cannot  out  of  your  way.]    The  modern  editors  mis 
understanding    this    simple    phrase,    have   been   pleased  to 
adapt  it  to  their  own  conceptions;  they  read, 
You  cannot  be  out  of  your  way ! 

+  Your  land  gone,  and  your  credit  not  worth  a  token,] 
"  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizibeth,  and  from  thence 
forw;ird  to  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  very  Utile  brass  or 
copper  money  was  coined  by  authority.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  therefore,  tradesmen  were  permitted  to  coin 
small  money,  or  tokens,  as  they  were  called,  which  were 
used  for  change."  Old  Plays,  Vol.  III.  p.  207.  These 
little  pieces  are  mentioned  by  most  of  our  old  writers;  their 
value  is  not  ascertained,  but  seems  to  have  been  about  a 
farthing. 

X  Where  poor  Tim  Tapwell,  &c  ]  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M. 
Mason  read.  When  poor  Jim  Tapwell,  &c.  but  the  quarto 
is  right.  Where  i-lands  for  whereas,  as  it  frequently  does  in 
our  ancient  writers. 

§ canters,]  i.  e.  Rogues,  sturdy  bej- 

gars,  &c. 
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Thought  worthy  to  be  scavenger,  and  in  time 
May  rise  to  be  overseer  of  the  poor  ; 
Which  if  I  do,  on  your  petition,  Wellborn, 
I  may  allow  you  thirteen-pence  a  quarter, 
And  you  shall  thank  my  worship. 

Well.  Thus,  you  dog-bolt. 
And  thus [Beats  and  kicks  him. 

Tap.  Cry  out  for  help  ! 

Well.    Stir,  and  thou  diest  : 
Your  potent  prince,  the  constable,  shall  not  save  you. 
Hear  me,  ungrateful  hell-hound  !  did  not  I 
Make  purses  for  you  ?  then  you  lick'd  my  boots. 
And  thought  your  holiday  cloak  too  coarse  to  clean 

them. 
'Twas  I  that,  when  I  heard  thee  swear  if  ever 
Thou  coulfist  arrive  at  forty  pounds,  thou  wouldst 
Live  like  an  emperor  ;  'twas  I  that  gave  it 
In  ready  gold.     Deny  this,  wretch  I 

Tap.  I  must,  sir  ; 
For,  from  the  tavern  to  the  taphouse,  all, 
On  forfeiture  of  their  licenses,  stand  bound 
Ne'er  to  remember  who  their  best  guests  were. 
If  they  grow  poor  like  you. 

Well.  'J'hey  are  well  rewarded 
That  beggar  themselves    to    make   such   cuckolds 

rich. 
Thou  viper,  thankless  viper !  impudent  bawd  ! — 
But  since  you  are  forgetful,  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  tread  thee  into  mortar  ; 
Not  leave  one  bone  unbroken.         [Beats  him  again. 

Tap.  Oh  ! 

Froth.  Ask  mercy. 

Enter  Allworth. 

Well.  'Twill  not  be  granted. 

All.  Hold,  for  my  sake  hold. 
Detiy  me,  Frank  !   they  are  not  worth  your  anger. 

Well.  For  once  thou   hast  redeem'd  them   from 
this  sceptre*  ; 
But  let  them  vanish,  creeping  on  their  knees. 
And,  if  they  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 

Froth,  This  comes  of  your  prating,  husband;    you 
presumed 
On   your  ambling   wit,    and  must   use  vour  glib 

tongue, 
Though  vou  are  beaten  lame  for't. 

Tap.  Patience,  Froth  ; 
There's  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

{They  go  off  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

Well.  Sent  to  your  motherf  '. 

Alt.  iMy  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness,  my  all! 
She  s  sucl)  a  mouriier  for  my  father's  death. 
And,  in  her  love  to  him,  so  favours  me, 
'J  hat  I  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her  : 
There  are  few  sucli  stepdames. 

]Vel/.  'Tis  a  noble  widow. 
And  keeps  her  reputation  pure,  and  clear 
From  the  least  taint  of  infamy  ;  her  life. 
With  the  splendour  of  her  actions,  leaves  no  tongue 
To  eavy  or  detraction.     Prithee  tell  me. 
Has  she  no  suitors? 

•  Wtll.  For  once  thnii  hast  redeem'd  them  from,  this 
sceptrt';!  The  old  copy  h.is  a  marginal  t;x|ildnaiioii  here;  it 
gays,  "his  cudtjel,"  i.  c.  the  Pit/mouth  fZoaA  iiientioned  in  a 
former  pajje. 

t  We'l.  Sent  to  pour  mother  ?]  If  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Ma- 
son had  but  patience  to  have  read  a  little  fiirtticr,  they  would 
have  seen  titat  AllAorlh  was  dispatched  <n  his  present  er- 
rand by  Lord  Lovell ;  and  n)iglit  tlien  have  suffered  the 
text  to s  tand  as  Massir><;er  left  it.  They  inaccurately  read: 
Well.  Sent  for  to  your  mother  I 


All.  Even  the  best  of  tlie  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted ;  such  as  sue  and  send, 
And  send  and  sue  again,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
Their  frequent  visits  have  not  gain'd  her  presence. 
Yet  she's  so  far  fromsulleimess  and  pride, 
That  1  dare  undertake  you  shall  meet  from  her 
A  liberal  entertainment  :   I  can  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  her  suitor.s'  names. 

Well.  Forbear  it, 
While  I  give  you  good  counsel :  I  am  bound  to  it. 
Thy  father  was  my  friend  ;  and  that  affection 
I  bore  to  him,  in  right  descends  to  thee  ; 
'Ihou  art  a  handsome  and  a  hopeful  youth. 
Nor  will  I  haveth.i  least  affront  stick  on  thee. 
If  I  with  any  danger  can  prevent  it. 

All.   1    thank  your   ncble    care  ;  but,  pray   you, 
in  what 
Do  I  run  the  hazard? 

Well.  Art  thou  not  in  love  ? 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 

All.  In  love,  at  my  years  ! 

Well.  You   think  you   walk   in   clouds,  but  are 
transparent*. 
I  have  heard  all,  and  the  choice  that  you  have  made  ; 
And,  with  my  finger,  can  point  out  the  north  star 
By  which  the  loadstone  of  your  folly's  guided; 
And,  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think  you  of 
Fair  Margaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
Of    Cormorant    Overreach  ?      Does  itf  bljush  and 

start. 
To  hear  her  only  named  ?  blush  at  your  want 
Of  wit  and  reason. 

All.   You  are  too  bitter,  su. 

Well.  Wounds  of  this  nature  are  not  to  be  cured 
With  balms,  but  corrosives.      I  must  be  plain  : 
Art  thou  scarce  manumised  from  the  porter's  lodgej, 
And  yet  sworn  servant  to  the  pantofle. 
And  dar'st  thou  dream  of  marriage?  I  fear 
'Twill  be  concluded  for  impossible. 
That  there  is  now,  or  e'e*"  shall  he  hereafter, 
A  handsome  page,  or  player's  boy  of  fourteen. 
But  either  loves  a  wench,  or  drabs  love  him  ; 
Court-waiters  not  exempted. 

All.  This  is  madness. 
Howe'er  you  have  discover'd  my  intents. 
You  know  my  aims  are  lawful ;  and  if  ever 
The  queen  of  flowers,  the  glory  of  the  spring. 
The  sweetest  comfort  to  our  smell,  the  rose, 
Sprang  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer 
There's  such  disparity  in  their  conditions, 
Between  the  goddess  of  my  soul,  the  daughter, 
And  the  base  churl  her  father. 

Well.  Grant  this  true. 
As  I  believe  it,  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her,  whose  father 
Kuin'd  thy  state  ? 

All.  And  your's  too. 

*  You  think  you  walk  in  clouds,  hut  are  transparent.]  The 
old  reading  was. 

You  think  you  walk  in  clouds,  but  are  transient, 
Which  certainly  was  an  error  of  the  press.— Cox  kt£R  and 
M.  Mason. 

So  say  the  former  editors  ;  the  tnUh,  however,  is,  that 
the  old  reading  is  trans-rent,  and  the  omission  of  pa  was 
solely  occasioned  by  a  break  in  the  line.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
Mr.  M.  Mason  vouch  for  the  reading  of  a  c  py  into  which 
he  never  condescended  to  look,  and  of  the  exi>tence  ofwldch 
it  is  tor  his  credit  to  suppose  him  altogether  ignorar.t- 

+  Does  it  blush  and  start,]  So  the  quarto ;  tiie  modern 
editors  poorly  read — Host  blush,  &c. 

t  Art  thou  scarce  manumised  from  the  porter's  lodge, ^ 
The  first  decree  of  servitude,  as  1  have  alreac'y  observed. 
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]Vtll.  I  confess  it*. 
True  ;  I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  freely, 
1'liat,  where  impossibilities  are  apparent, 
*Tis  indiscretion  to  nourish  hojies. 
Canst  thou  imag^ine  (let  not  self-love  blind  thee) 
That  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  that,  to  make  her  great 
In  swelling  tules,  without  touch  of  conscience, 
Will  cut  his  neigiibour's  throat,  and  1  hope  his  own 

too, 
Will  e'er   consent  to  make  her  thine?     Give  o'er, 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank. 
And  prosper  in  it. 

All.   Vou  have  well  advised  me. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  you,  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own  : 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 

Well.  No  matter,  no  matter. 

All.  Yes,  'tis  much  material : 
You  know  my  fortune,  and  my  means  ;  yet  some- 
thing 
I  can  spare  from  myself  to  help  your  wants. 

Well.  How's  this? 

All.  Nay,  be  not  angry ;  there's  eight  pieces, 
To  put  you  in  better  fashion. 

Well.  IMoney  from  thee  ! 
From  a  boy  !  a  stipendiary  !  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  stepmother, 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord  ! 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first.     Howsoe'er  blind  Fortune 
Hath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  malice  on  me : 
Thougla   I  am  vomited  out  of  an  alehouse. 
And  thus  accoutred  ;  know  not  where  to  eat, 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  but  underneath  this  canopy; 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  despise  thy  offer  ; 
And  as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state, 
VVithoutthe  assistance  of  another's  brain. 
In  ray  right  wits  I'll  piece  it ;  at  the  worst, 
Die  thus,  and  be  forgotten. 

Alt.  A  strange  humour  !  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lady  Allworth's  House. 
Enter  Order,  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Watchall. 

Old.  Set  all  things  right,  or,  as  my  name  is  Order, 
And  by  this  statF  of  office,  that  commands  you. 
This  chain  and  double  ruff",  symbols  of  power, 
Whoever  misses  in  his  function. 
For  one  whole  week  makes  forfeiture  of  his  break- 
fast 
And  privilege  in  the  wine-cellar. 

Anib.  You  are  merry, 
Good  master  steward. 

Furn.  Let  him  ;  I'll  be  angry. 

Amb.  Why,  fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not  twelve  o'clock 
yet. 
Nor  dinner  taking  up  ;  then  'tis  allow'd 
Cooks,  by  their  places,  may  be  choleric. 

Furn.   You  think  you  have  spoke  wisely,  good- 
man  Amble, 
My  lady's  go-before ! 

Ord.  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 

Furn.  'I' wit  me  with  the  authority  of  the  kitchen  ! 
At  all  hours,  and  all  places,  I'll  be  angry  ; 


•  Well,  y  confess  it. 

True,  1  muat,  &c.]    So  the  old  copy.     Coxcter  and  iVr. 
M.  Mason,  that  they  inay  spoil  the  metre  of  two  lines,  read, 
VVell.  J  confess  it  true f 
J  mutt,  &c. 


And  thus  provoked,  when  I  am  at  my  prayers 
1  will  he  angry. 

yimb.  There  was  no  hurt  meant. 

Fitrn.  I  am  friends  with  thee,  and  yet  I  will  be 
angry. 

Ord.   With  whom? 

Furn.  No  matter  whom :  yet,  now  I  think  on  it, 
I  am  angry  with  my  lady. 

]Vatch.   Heaven  forbid,  man  ! 

Ord.   Wiiat  cause  has  she  given  thee? 

Furn.  Cause  enough,  master  steward. 
I  was  entertained  by  her  to  please  her  palate, 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  ]  perform 'd  it. 
Now,  since  our  master,  noble  Allworth,  died. 
Though   I  crack   my  brains  to   find  out  tempting 

sauces. 
And  raise  fortifications*  in  the  pastry. 
Such   as   might  serve    for    models    in    the    Low 

Countries  ; 
Which,  if  they  had  been  practised  at  Breda, 
Spinola  might  have  thrown  his  cap  at  it,  and  ne'er 
took  it 

Amb.  But  you  had  wanted  matter  there  to  work  on. 

Furn.  Matter !  with  six  eggs,  and  a  strike  of  rye 
meal, 
I  had  kept  the  town  till  doomsday,  perhaps  longer. 

Ord.  But  what's  this  to  your  pet  against  my  lady? 

FiLrn.   What's  this  ?  marry,  this  ;  when  I  am  three 
parts  roasted, 
And  the  fourth  part  parboil'd,  to  prepare  her  viands. 
She  keeps  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada, 
Or  water  gruel,  my  sweat  never  thought  on. 

Ord.  But  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining-room, 

Furn,  By  whom  ? 
By  such  as  pretend  to  love  her ;  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.     Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  her,  I  am  out  of  charity 
With  none  so  much  as  the  thin-gutted  squire 
That's  stolen  into  commission. 

Ord.  Justice  Greedy  ? 

Furn.  The  same,  the  same  ;  meat's  castaway  upon 
him, 
It  never  thrives  ;  he  holds  this  paradox, 
Who  eats  not  well,  can  ne'er  do  justice  well : 
His  stomach's  as  insatiate  as  the  grave. 
Or  strumpets'  ravenous  appetites. 

[Knocking  within. 

Watch.  One  knocks.  [£itt. 

Ord.  Our  late  young  master  ! 

Re-enter  Watch ai.l  with  Allworth. 
Amb.  Welcome,  sir. 


•  A7id  raise  fortifications  in  the  pastry, 
If  hick,  if  they  had  been  practised  at  15reda, 
Spinola,  tk.c.']  This  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sieges 
of  tlie  time,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  our  old  dra- 
mati>ts.  Spinola  sat  down  before  Breda  on  the  'iGXh.  of 
AuK'ist>  16-24,  and  the  town  did  not  surrender  until  the  1st 
of  July  in  the  following  year.  The  besieged  suffered  incre- 
dible hardships  :  "  butter,"  says  the  historian,  Herman  Hugo, 
"  was  sold  for  six  florins  a  pound  ;  a  calf  of  17  days  old,  for 
forty-eight;  a  hog,  for  one  liundred  and  fifteen;  and  tobacco, 
for  one  hundred  florins  the  lb. ;"  this  was  after  they  had 
c(.n»umed  most  of  the  horses.  A  few  days  alter,  the  narra- 
tor adds,  that  "  as  much  tobacco  as  in  other  places  might 
have  been  liad  for  ten  florins,  was  sold  in  Breda  for  twelve 
hundred  .'"  It  appears  that  this  tobacco  was  used  as  "phy- 
sic, it  being  the  only  remedy  tliey  had  against  the  scurvy." 

The  raising  of  fortifications  in  pastry  seems  to  have 
been  a  fashionable  practice,  since  1  scarcely  recollect  the 
details  of  any  great  entertainment  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  where  the  fortifications  of  the  cook  or  the  eoa- 
fectioner  are  not  duly  commemorated. 
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Furn.  Your  hand; 
If  you  have  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-meat's  ready. 

Ord.  His  father's  picture  in  little. 

Furn.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

Amb.  In  you  he  lives. 

All.  At  once,  my  thanks  to  all ; 
This  is  yet  some  comfort.     Is  my  lady  stirring  ? 

Enter  Lady  Allworth,   Waiting   Woman,  and 
Chamber  maid » 

Ord.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 

L.  All.  Sort  those  silks  well. 
I'll  take  the  air  alone. 

[Exeunt  Waiting  Wcman and  Chambermaid. 

Furn.  You  air  and  air  ; 
But  will  you  never  taste  but  spoon-meat  more? 
To  what  use  serve  1  ? 

L.  All.   Prithee,  be  not  angiy  ; 
/  shall  ere  lone:  ;  i'the  mean  time,  there  is  ffold 
To  buy  thee  aprons,  and  a  summer  suit. 

Furn.  I  am  appeased,    and   Furnace  now  grows 
cool*. 

L.  All.  And  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
1  am  visited  by  any,  entertain  them 
As  heretofore  ;  but  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I  am  indisposed. 

Ord.  I  shall,  madam. 

L.AIL  Do,  and  leave  me. 
Nay,  Slav  you,  Aliwurth. 

[Exeunt  Order,  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Watchall. 

All.  I  shall  gladly  grow  here, 
To  wait  on  your  commands. 

L.  All.  So  soon  turn'd  courtier! 

All.  Style   not  that  courtship,   madam,  which  is 
duty 
Purchased  on  your  part. 

L.  All.  Well,  you  shall  o'ercome; 
I'll  not  contend  in  words.     How  is  it  with 
Your  noble  master  l 

All.  Ever  like  himself: 
No  scruple  lessen'd  in  the  full  weight  of  honour  : 
He  did  command  me,  pardon  my  presumption, 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fair  hands. 

L.All.  I  am  honour'd  in 
His  favour  to  me.     Does  he  hold  his  purpose 
For  the  Low  Countries? 

All.  Constantly,  good  madam  ; 
But  he  will  in  person  first  present  his  service. 

L.  All.  And  how  approve  you  of  his  course?  you 
are  yet 
Like  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 
Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable. 
I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 
To  your  own  election. 

All.  Any  form,  you  please, 
i  will  put  on  ;  but,  might  I  make  my  choice. 
With  humble  emulation  I  would  follow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 

L.  AIL  'Tis  well  answer'd, 
And  I  commend  your  spirit :  you  had  a  father, 
Bless'd  be  his  memory  !   that  some  few  hours 
Before  the  will  of  heaven  took  him  from  me, 
\Vho  did  commend  you,  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charo-e  ; 
And,  therefore,  what  I  speak  you  are  bound  to  hear 
With  such  repect  as  if  he  lived  in  me. 

•  /  am  appeased,  and  Furnace  now  grows  cool.]  Old  Copy, 
Cooke :  aiiif  nded  by  Coxeter. 


He  was  my  husband,  and  howe'er  you  are  not 
Son  of  mv  womb,  you  may  be  of  my  love, 
Provided  you  deserve  it. 

All.  I  have  found  you. 
Most  honour'd  madam,  the  best  mother  to  me; 
And,  with  my  utmost  strengths  of  care  and  service, 
Will  labour  that  you  never  may  repent 
Your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me. 

L.  All.  I  much  hope  it. 
These  were  >our  father's  words  :   If  e'er  my  son 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him  it  is  a  school 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught,  if  truly  follow' d  :  but  for  such 
As  repair  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may  with  licence  practise 
Their  lusts  and  iiots.  they  shall  never  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers.     To  dare  boldly 
In  a  fair  cause,  and,  for  their  country's  safety. 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted  ; 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutinies  ; 
To  bear  xvith  patience  the  winter's  cold, 
And  summer's  scorching  heat,  and  not  to  faint, 
When  plenty  of  provision  fails   with  hunger; 
Are  the  essential  paits  make  np  a  soldier, 
Nut  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

All.  There's  no  syllable 
You  speak,  but  is  to  mean  oracle. 
Which  but  to  doubt  were  impious. 

L.  All.  To  conclude  : 
Beware  ill  comi)anv,  for  often  men 
Are  like  to  those  with  whom  they  do  converse  ; 
And,  from  one  man  I  warn  you,  and   that's   Well* 

born  : 
Not  'cause  he's  poor,  that  rather  claims  your  pity; 
But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  debauch'd. 
And  hath  to  vicious  courses  sold  himself. 
'J'is  true  your  father  loved  him,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving  ;  but  if  he  had  lived 
To  have  seen  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  off, 
As  you  must  do. 

All.  I  shall  obey  in  all  things. 

L.  All.  Follow  me  to  my  chamber  you  shall  have 
gold 
To  furnish  you  like  my  son,  and  still  supplied, 
As  I  hear  from  you. 

All.  I  am  still  your  creature.  lEieunt, 


SCENE  111.— A  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Overreach,  Greedy,  Order,  Amble, 
Furnace,  Watchall,  and  Marrall. 

Greedy.  Not  to  be  seen  ! 

Over.  Still  cloister'd  up  !     Her  reason, 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  make  herself 
Close  prisoner  ever  for  her  husband's  loss, 
'Twill  not  recover  him. 

Ord.  Sir,  it  is  her  will. 
Which  we,  that  are  her  servants,  ought  to  serve, 
And  not  dispute  ;  howe'er,  you  are  nobly  welcome. 
And  if  you  please  to  stay,  that  you  may  think  so. 
There  came,  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  honour. 

Greedy.  Is  it  of  the  right  race? 

Ord.  Yes,  master  Greedv. 

Amb.  How  his  mouth  runs  o'er  I 

Furn.  I'll  make  it  run,  and  run.    Save  your  good 
worship  I 
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Greedy.  Honest  master  cook,  lliy  liand  ;  again 
lio>v  I  love  tliee  ! 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being?  speak,  boy. 

Farti.  l(  you  have  a  mind  to  feed,  there    is  a 
chine 
Of  beef,  well  seasoned. 

Greedy.  Good  ! 

Funi.   t\.  ])hea.sanr,  larded. 

Greedy.  'Ihat  1  nii«;lit  now  give  thanks  for't ! 

Furn.  Other  kickshaws. 
Besides,  there  came  last  night,  from  the  forest  of 

Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cook'd. 

Greedy    A  stag,  man  ! 

Furn.  A  stag,  sir  ;  part  of  it  prepared  for  dinner. 
And  baked  in  j)ult"-pa3te. 

Greedy.  Puff-paste  too  !  Sir  Giles, 
A  ponderous  chine  of  beef!  a  pheasant  larded  ! 
And  red  deer  too,   Sir  Giles,    and  baked  in  puff- 
paste  ! 
All  business  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 

Furn.   How  the  lean  skeleton's  rapt! 

Over.  You  know  we  cannot. 

Mnr.   \'our  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  commission, 
And  if  you  fail  to  come,  you  lose  the  cause. 

Greedy.  Cause  me  no  causes.     I'll   prove't,   for 
such  a  dinner, 
We  may  put  off  a  commission  :  you  shall  find  it 
Hemici  decimo  quarto. 

Over.   Fie,  master  Greedy  ! 
Will  you  lose  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  dinner? 
No  more,  for  shame  !   we  must  forget  the  belly 
When  Ave  think  of  profit. 

Greedy.   Well,  you  shall  o'er-rule  me  ; 
1  could  e'en  cry  now.     Uo  you  liear,  master  cook, 
Send  but  a  corner  of  that  immortal  pasty. 
And  I,  in  thankfulness,  will,  by  your  boy 
Send  you — a  brace  of  three-pences. 

Furn.  Will  you  be  so  prodigal  ? 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Over.   Hemember  me  to  your  lady.     Who  have 
we  here? 

Well.  You  know  me*. 

Over.   1  did  once,  but  now  I  will  not ; 
Tbo'j  art  no  blood  of  mine.     Avaunt,  thou  beggar  ! 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  own  me  more, 
I'll  have  thee  caged,  and  whipt. 

Greedy.  I'll  grant  the  warrant. 
Think  of  pie-corner.  Furnace! 

[Exeunt Overreach,  Greedy,  a-.d  Marrall. 

Watcli.  Will  you  out,  sir? 
I  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  in. 

Ord.  This  is  rudeness. 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amh.  Cannot  you  stay 
To  be  served,  among  your  fellows,  from  the  basketf, 
But  you  must  press  into  the  hall? 

Furn.  Prithee,  vanish 


•  Well.  You  know  me  ]  For  this  dignified  answer  the 
modern  eriitois,  witli  equal  elegance  and  harmony,  read — 
Don't  yon  know  me  i 

t  To  be  served,  among  your  fellows,  from  the  basket,]  i.  e. 
from  the  broken  bread  and  meal  which,  in  great  houses, 
was  (listributed  to  the  poor  at  the  porter's  lodge,  or  reserved 
to  be  carried  every  night  (o  the  prisons  for  debtors  and 
'>'*u'r  necessitous  persons.  Hence,  perliaps,  liie  allusion  of 
•  •nble.  Thus  Miirley :  "  1*11  have  you  clapt  up  again,  where 
you  shall  howl  all  d.iy  at  llie  grate,  for  a  meal  at  nigiit /row 
the  basket."     Bird  in  a  Cage. 


Into  some  outhouse,  though  it  be  the  pigatie  j 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

Enter  Allwortii. 

Well.  This  is  rare  : 
Oh,  here's  Tom  All  worth.     Tom  ! 

ALL  We  must  be  strangers  ; 
Nor  would  I  have  you  seen  here  for  a  million.  [Exit. 

We'd.  Better  and  better.     H  e  contemns  me  too  ! 

Enter  Waiting  Woman  and  Chambermaid. 

Woman.  Foil,  what  a  smell's  here !  what  thing's 
this  ? 

Cham.  A  creature 
Made  out  of  the  privy ;  let  us   hence,    for   love's 

sake, 
Or  I  shall  swoon. 

Woman.  I  begin  to  faint  already. 

[Exeunt  Wailing  Woman  and  Chambermaid. 

Watch.   Will  you  know  your  way? 

Ami).  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you 
By  the  head  and  shoulders? 

Well.  No;  I  will  not  stir; 
Do  you  marie,  t  will  not  :  let  me  see  the  wretch 
That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.      Why,  you  slaves, 
Created  only  to  make  legs,  and  cringe  ; 
To  carry  in  a  dish,  and  shift  a  trencher; 
That  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  blackjacks  or  flagons;  you,  that  were  born 
Oiily  to  consume  meat  and  driak,  and  batten 
Upon  reversions? — who  advances?  who 
Shows  me  the  way? 

Ord.   My  lady! 

Enter  Lady  Allworth,    Waiting    Woman,   and 
Chambermaid. 

Cham.  Here's  the  monster. 

Woman.  Sweet  madam,  keep  your  glove  to  your 
nose. 

Cham.  Or  let  me 
Fetch  some  perfumes  may  be  predominant ; 
You  wrong  yourself  else. 

Well.  Madam,  ray  designs 
Bear  me  to  you. 

L.  All.  To  me! 

Well.  And  though  I  have  met  with 
But  ragged  entertainment  from  your  grooms  here, 
I  hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage 
As  may  become  the  true  friend  of  your  husband, 
And  then  I  shall  forget  these. 

L.  All.  I  am  amazed 
'i'o  see,  and  hear  this  rudeness.     Darest  thou  think, 
Though  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief, 
That  1,  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence,  since  my  husband's  death, 
Can  fall  so  low,  as  to  change  words  with  thee? 
Thou  son  of  infamy,  forbear  my  house, 
And  know,  and  keep  the  distance  that's  between  us 
Or,  though  it  be  against  my  gentler  tem[)er, 
I  sliall  take  n"der  you  no  more  shall  be 
An  eyesore  to  me. 

Hell.  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady; 
But,  as  in  form  you  are  angelical. 
Imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  and  vouchsafe 
At  the  least  awhile  to  hear  me.     You  will  grant 
The  blood  that  runs  in  this  arm  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins;  those  costly  jewel?. 
And  those  rich  clothes  you  wear,  your  men's  ob- 
servance. 
And  women's  flattery,  are  in  you  no  virtues  ; 
Nor  these  rags,  with  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
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You  have  a  fair  fame,  and,  I  know,  deserve  it ; 
Yet,  ladv,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shown 
For  your  late  noble  liusband. 
Ord.   How  she  starts  ! 

Film.  And  hardly  can  keep  finger  from  the  eye, 
To  hear  him  named. 

L.  All.  Have  you  aught  else  to  say  ? 
Well    Tliat  husband,    madam,  was    once  in  his 
fortune 
Almost  as  low  as  I ;  want,  debts,  and  quarrels 
Lay  heavy  on  him  :  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  say,  I  relieved  him. 
'i'vvas  I  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine  the  sword 
That  did  on  all  occasions  second  his  ; 
I  brought  him  on  and  off,  with  honour,  lady  ; 
And  when  in  all  men's  judgments  he  was  sunk, 
And  in  his  own  hopes  not  to  be  buoy'd  up*, 
I  stepp'd  unto  him,  took  him  by  the  baud. 
And  Set  hnn  upright. 

Fitrn.  Are  not  we  base  rogues 
That  could  fori^et  this? 

Well.  1  confess,  you  made  him 
Master  of  your  estate  ;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Though  he  brought  no  wealth  v^-ith  him,  blame  you 

for  it  ; 
For  he  had  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  great  or  noble  ; 


So  winning  a  behaviour,  not  to  be 
Resisted,  madam. 

L.  All.  'Tis  most  true,  he  had. 

Well.  For  his  sake,  then,  in  that  1  was  bis  friend. 
Do  not  contemn  me. 

L.  All.   For  what's  past  excuse  me, 
T  will  redeem  it.     Order,  give  the  gentleman 
A  hundred  pounds. 

Well.   No.  madam,  on  no  terms  : 
I  will  nor  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  vou, 
But  be  sui)plied  elsewiiere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
Only  one  suit  Imnlce,  which  you  deny  not 
To  strangers  ;  and  'tis  thii.  \_Whispers  toher 

L.  All.   Fie!  nothing  else? 

Well.  Nothing,  unless  you  please  to  charge  your 
servants, 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 

L.  All.   What  you  demand  is  yours.  [Ejj?. 

Well.  I  thank  you,  lady. 
Now  what  can  be  wrought  out  of  such  a  suit 
Is  yet  in  supposition  :  1  have  said  all; 
When  you  please,  you   may  retire  : — nay,  all's  for- 
gotten ; 
And,  for  a  lucky  omen  to  my  project. 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarrels  in  the  cellar. 

Ord.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Fnni.  Still  merry  master  Wellborn.  \_Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 


f^CENE  I.— .4  Boom  in  Overreach's  Home. 
Enter  OvERUEACii  and  Marrall. 

Over,  He's   gone,  I  warrant  thee;  this  commis- 
sion crush'd  him. 

Mar.  Your   worsbipsf    have  the  way   on't,   and 
ne'er  miss 
To  s(iueeze  these  unthrifts  into  air  :  and  yet 
The  ch.ipfairn  justice  did  his  part,  returning. 
For  your  advantage,  the  certificate. 
Against  his  conscience,  and  liis  knowledge  too, 
VV  iih  your  good  favour,  to  the  utter  ruin 
Ot  the  poor  farmer. 

Oixr.  'Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice:  he  that  bribes  his  belly 
Is  certain  to  command  his  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder. 
Still  with  your  license,  why,  your  worship  having 
The  power  to  put  this  thin-gut  in  commission, 
Y'ou  are  not  in't  yourself? 

Over.  Thou  art  a  fool  ; 
In  being  o  it  of  office  I  am  out  of  danger; 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might  or  out  of  wilfulness,  or  error, 
]{un  myself  finely  into  a  premunire. 
And  ^o  become  a  prey  to  the  informer. 


*  not  to  be  bnoy'd  up,]    So 

Dodslcy,  and  perhaps  rightly :  the  quarto  read?,  bung  d  up. 

t  Mar.  Your  worsliips  have  the  way  on't,  and  ne'er  miss] 
Tliis  I  take  to  be  the  genuine  reading,  tor  the  quarto  is  both 
incorrect  and  nnnraniinatical  here.  The  former  editors 
reai.  Your  worship  has,  &.,  as  it  a  coinpliment  were  in- 
tenrled  to  Overreach  ;  but  Overreach  was  not  in  the  corn- 
B'"5fion,  which  is  here  said  to  have  the  way  on't. 


No,  I'll  have  none  oft ;  'tis  enough  I  keeo 
Greedy  at  mv  devotion  :  so  he  serve 
My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not ; 
Friendship  is  but  a  v.'ord. 

Mar.   You  are  all  wisdom. 

Over.  I   would  be   worldly  wise ;  for  the  other 
wisdom. 
That  does  prescribe  us  a  well-govern'd  life. 
And  to  do  right  to  others,  as  ourselves, 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you, 
W^ith  your  good  patience,  to  hedge  in  the  manor 
Of  your  neighbour,  master  Frugal?  as  'tis  said 
He  will  nor  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange  ; 
And   his   land    lying   in  the   midst  of  your  many 

lordships 
Is  a  foul  blemish. 

Ovzr.  I  have  thought  on't,  Marrall, 
And  it  shall  take.     I  must  have  all  men  sellers, 
And  I  the  only  purchaser. 

Mar.  'Tis  most  fit,  sir. 

Over.  I'll   therefore    buy   some   cottage  near  his 
manor*. 


*  Over,  ril  therefore  huy  some  cottage  near  his  manor 
&c.]  Sir  Giles  is  a  bold  and  daring  oppressor,  siirticiently 
original  in  his  general  plans,  and  ma  scriipnioiis  of  llse 
means  employed  in  their  execution.  H«ri',  liowtver,  he  is 
but  an  imitator;  the  methods  of  wresting  a  ilefenctless 
neighbour'senvied  properly  from  him  have  been  undt  r^t«)o<l, 
and  practised,  by  the  Ovei readies  of  :dl  n<;ef,  fiom  Mut  of 
Ahab  to  the  present. — Licet  agros  agris  adjiciat,  .«a>  s  Seneca, 
vicinum  vet  pretio  pellat  a:ris,  vel  injuria.  And  Jiiveiiil, 
more  at  large  : 

majorqtir  vidftnr, 

Et  melior  vicina  st-grs  ;  mercaris  el  lian' ,  et 
Arbusta,  et  densa  vinnfem  qui  cnnit  ulivii. 
(Quorum  si  pretio  dominus  non  vincitur  ulto. 
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Which  clone,  I'll  make  my  men  hreak  ope  his  fences, 
Ride  o'er  his  standing  corn,  and  in  the  night 
Set  fire  on  his  barns,  or  break  his  cattle's  legs : 
These  tresi>asses  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  expenses, 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  sdon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  year, 
Though  he  sue  in  Jortna  pauperis,  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care,  he'll  grow  behind  hand. 

Mar.  The  best  I  ever  lieard  :    I  could  adore  you. 

Oier.  Then,  with  the  favour  of  my  man  of  law, 
I  will  petend  some  title  :   want  will  ibrce  him 
To  put  it  to  arbitrement  ;   then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money, 
And  I  possess  his  land. 

Mar.  'Tis  above  wonder  ! 
Wellborn  was  aj)t  to  sell,  and  needed  not 
These  fine  arts^  sir,  to  hook  him  in. 

Over.  Well  thouo-ht  on. 


Nocte  boven  rnacri,  Inssoqitpfamelica  colla 
Jumenta  ad  viridU'S  hujus  mitfentur  aristas. 
Picere  vix  possis,  quam  viulii  talia  plorent, 
JEt  qtiot  venules  injuria  fecerit  ayros 

Sat.  xiv,  ver.  142. 
Sir  Giles  has  been  usually  accounted  tiie  creatine  of  tlie 
poet.  Furtunately  for  mankiiul,  indeed,  such  monstrous 
anomalies  in  the  moral  world  do  not  ottin  appear;  there 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  tlieir  reality,  and  the  age  of 
Massinger  was  not  without  a  proof  of  it. 

Sir  Giles  Monipesson  was  undoubtedly  the  prototype  of 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  He  and  one  Michel  had  obtained  of 
the  facile  James  a  patent  for  the  sole  manufacturing  of  gold 
and  silver  thread,  wliich  they  abused  to  the  most  detestable 
purposes,  "  They  found  out,"  says  V\  ihon,  "a  new  alche- 
mistical  way  to  make  gold  a.id  silver  lace  with  copper  and 
other  sophistical  materials,  to  cozen  and  deceive  the  people. 
And  so  poysonous  were  the  drugs  that  made  up  this  deceit- 
ful composition,  that  they  rotttd  the  haJids  and  arms,  and 
brought  lameness  upon  those  that  wrought  it ;  some  losing 
their  e3es,  and  many  their  lives,  by  the  venom  of  the  vapours 
that  came  from  it." 

The  clamours  were  so  great  oti  this  occasion,  that  the  king 
was  obliged  to  call  in  the  patent,  and  prosecute  the  otfend- 
ers.  There  is  an  allusion  to  these  circumstances  in  7'Ae 
Bondman,  which  was  published  while  the  aliair  was  yet 
recent : 

" Here's  another. 

Observe  but  what  a  cozening  look  he  has  ! — 

Hold  up  thy  head,  man;  if,  for  drawing  gallants 

Into  mortgages  for  commodities,  cheating  heirs 

With    your   new   counterfeit  gold  thread,  and   gumm'd 

velvets. 
He  does  not  transcend  all  that  went  before  him. 
Call  in  his  patent :"  Act  II.  sc.  iii. 

But  to  proceed:  "Sir  Giles  Mompesson  had  fortune 
enough  in  the  country  to  make  him  happy,  if  that  sphere 
could  have  contained  him,  but  the  vulgar  and  universal 
error  of  satiety  with  present  enjoyments,  made  h  m  too  big 
for  a  rusticall  condition,  and  when  he  came  at  court  he  was 
too  little  for  that,  so  that  some  novelty  must  be  taken  up  to 
set  him  in  <equilibrio  to  the  place  he  was  in,  no  matter 
what  it  was,  let  it  be  never  so  pestilent  and  mischievous  to 
others,  he  cared  not,  so  he  found  benefit  by  it.  To  him 
Michel  is  mide  compartner;  a  poor  sneaking  justice,  that 
lived  aTnong  the  brothels  near  Clarton-wel,  whose  clerk  and 
he  picked  a  livelyhood  out  of  those  corners,  siiving  warrants 
for  what  ihey  did,  besi  les  anniversary  stipends  (the  frequent 
revenue  of  some  justices  of  those  times)  for  conniving. 
This  thing  was  a  poysonous  plant  in  its  own  ntture,  and  the 
titter  to  be  an  ingredient  to  such  a  composition — whereby 
he  took  liberty  to  be  more  ravenous  upon  poor  people,  to 
tiie  grating  of  the  bones,  and  sucking  out  the  very  marrow 
of  their  substance."  Wilson's  Life  and  Hcign  of  Jamei  1. 
svb  anno  1621.     Fol.  13,5. 

From  this  apposite  extract,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Gilchrist,  it  will  be  sufticientiy 
ipparent  not  only  from  whence  Massinger  derived  his 
^irincipal  character,  but  also  where  he  found  Marrall  and 
Greedy.  The  sneaking  justice.  Micliul,  undoubtedly  sat 
for  the  latter,  and  Ids  clerk  for  the  "  term-driving"  Marrall; 
whose  hopeful  education  will  now  enable  the  reader  to 
''ccoant  for  his  Inowledge  of  the  "  minerals  which  he  in- 
■wif -^orated  with  he  ink  and  wax"  of  Wellborn's  bond. 


This  varlet,  Marrall*,  lives  too  long  to  upbraid  me 
With  my  close  cheat  put  upon  him.     W  ill  nor  cold. 
Nor  hunger  kill  him? 

Mar.  1  know  not  what  to  think  on't. 
I  have  used  all  means  ;  and  the  last  night  I  caused 
Mis  host  the  tapster  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  ; 
And   have   been   since  with  all  your   friends    and 

tenants, 
And,  on  the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  cliarj^ed  them. 
Though    a  crust   of  inouldy  bread  would  keep  him 

Irom  starving. 
Yet  they  should  not  relieve  him.     This  is  done,  sir. 

Over.  That    was   something,   IMarrall  ;  but   thou 
must  go  further. 
And  suddeidv,  Marrall. 

Mar.   Where,  and  when  you  please,  sir. 

Over.  I  would   have  thee  seek  him  out,  and   if 
thou  canst, 
Persuade  him  tliat  'tis  better  steal  than  beg  ; 
1  hen,  if  I  prove  he  has  but  robb'd  a  henroost, 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
Do  any  thing  to  work  him  to  despair, 
And  'tis  thy  masterpiece. 

Mar,  I  will  do  my  best,  sir. 

Over.  I  am  now  on  my  main  work  with  the  lord 
Lovell, 
The  gallant-minded,  popular  lord  Lovell, 
The  minion  of  the  people's  love.     I  hear 
He's  come  into  the  country,  and  my  aims  are 
To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge. 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house. 

Mar.  I  have  you  : 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

Over.  She  must  part  wren 
That  humble  title,  and  write  honourable, 
Right   honourable,   Marrall,    my  right    honourable 

daughter ; 
If  all  I  have,  or  e'er  shall  get,  will  do  it  I 
I'll  have  her  well  attended;  there  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decay 'd.  and  brought  so  low. 
That  for  cast  clothes  and  meat  will  gladly  serve  her. 
And  'tis  my  glory,  though  I  come  from  the  city, 
To  have  their  issue  whom  I  have  undone 
To  kneel  to  mine  as  bondslaves. 

Mar.  'Tis  fit  state,  sir. 

Over.  And   therefore,    I'll   not   have  a  chamber- 
maid 
That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  office. 
But  such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful. 
'Tis  a  rich  man's  pride  !  there  having  ever  been 
More  than  a  feud,  a  strange  antipathy. 
Between  us  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Mar.  See,  who's  here,  sir. 

Ovdr.  Hence,  monster  !  prodigy  ! 

Well.   Sir,  your  wife's  nephew*; 
She  and  my  father  tumbled  in  one  belly. 

Over.  Avoid    my  sight !    thy  breath's   infectious 
rogue  ! 
I  shun  thee  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 


*  This  varlft,  Marrall,  lives  too  long,]  So  the  old  copy. 
The  modern  editors,  for  no  apparent  cau-e,  at  least  none 
that  I  can  discover,  choose  to  read,  'J'his  varlet,  Wellborn, 
lives  too  long  I 

+  Well.  Sir,  your  wife's  nephew;]  Coxeter  thinks  some- 
thing is  lost,  because,  when  Overreach  exclaims  monster/ 
prodigi/!  Wellborn  replies,  .S'/r,  pour  wife's  nephew.  Bat 
all  is  as  it  should  be;  his  answer  evidentl>  implies.  Sir,  I 
am  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but,  &c.  This  is  a  common 
form  of  speech. 
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Come  hither,   Marrall— this   is   the  time   to  work 
him.  [Exif. 

Mar.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Well.  By  this  light,  1  think  he's  mad. 

Mar.  Mad !  had  you  ta'en  compassion  on  your- 
uelf, 
You  long  since  had  been  mad. 

Well-   You  have  ta'en  a  course 
Between  you  and  my  venerable  uncle, 
To  make  me  so. 

Mar.  The  more  pale-spirited*  you, 
That  would  not  be  instructed.     I  swear  deeply 

Well.   By  what? 

Mar.  By  my  religion. 

Well.   Thy  religion  I 
The  devil's  creed  ! — but  what  would  yoQ  have  done? 

Mar.  Had  there  been  but  one  tree  in  all  the  shire, 
Nor  any  hope  to  compass  a  penny  halter, 
Before,  like  you,  1  had  outlived  my  fortunes, 
A  withe  had  served  my  turn  to  hang  myself. 
I  am  zealous  in  your  cause  ;  pray  you  hang  yourselff, 
And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit. 

Well.  I  thank  you. 

Mar.    Will  you  stay  till  you  die   in  a  ditch,  or 

lice  devour  you? 

Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  feat  yourself. 
But  that  you'll  put  the  state  to  charge  and  trouble, 
Is  there  no  purse  to  be  cut,  house  to  be  broken. 
Or  market-woman  with  eggs,  that  you  may  murder, 
And  so  dispatch  the  business  ? 

Well.  Here's  variety, 
I  must  confess  ;  but  I'll  accept  of  none 
Of  all  your  gentle  offers,  I  assure  you. 

Mar.  Why,  have  you  hope  ever  to  eat  again. 
Or  drink  ?  or  be  the  master  of  thi-ee  farthings  ? 
If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  yourself;  take  some 

course 
For  your  reputation. 

Well.  'Twill  not  do,  dear  tempter. 
With  all  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you. 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair ; 
Nay,  1  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope, 
To  live,  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha !  ha !  these  castles  you  build  in  the  air 
Will  not  persuade  me  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  you. 

Well.  I'll  be  more  kind  to  thee  : 
Come,  thou  shalt  dine  with  me. 

Mar.  With  you! 

Well.  Nay  more,  dine  gratis. 

Mar.  Under  what  hedge,  Ipray  you?  or  at  whose 
cost  ? 
Are   they   padders,    or  abram-ment,  that   are  your 
consorts  ? 

*  Mar.  y'he  more  pale-spirited  you.]  Surely  this  is  very 
good  sense;  and  yet  the  modern  editors  clioose  to  read, 
'J  he  more  dull-spirited  you.  1  um  weary  of  these  everlasting 
sophistications,  without  judgment,  and  without  necessity. 

Since  this  was  written,  I  have  found  the  same  expression 
in  'J  he  Parliament  of  Love. 

" To  what  purpose, 

Poor  and  pale-spirifed  man,  should  I  expect 
From  thee  the  satisfaction,"  &c.  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

So  that  the  old  reading  is  establislied  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt. 

t  y  am  zealous  in  your  cause  ;  pray  you  hang  yourself, 

And  presently,]  'J'his  line  is  wholly  omitted  both  by  Cox- 
eter  and  Mr.  l\i.  Mason,  thoiigli  tlie  sense  of  the  luxt  de- 
pends upon  it.  Less  care  to  amend  their  author,  and  more 
to  exhibit  him  faithfully,  might  be  wished  in  both  ot  them. 

X  ^re  they  padders,  or  abram-men,  that  are  your  con- 
torts i']  An  ahram-man  was  an  impudent  impostor,  wlio, 
under  the  garb  and  ai)pearance  of  a  lunatic,  rambled  about 


Well.  Thou  art  incredulous  ;  but  thou  shalt  dine 
Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  ladyj 
With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Lady  !  what  lady  ? 
With  the  lady  of  the  lake*,  or  queen  of  fairies  ? 
For  I  know  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

Well.  With  the  lady  Allworth,  knave. 

Mar.  Nay,  now  there's  hope 
Thy  brain  is  crack'd. 

Weil.  Mark  there  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertain'd. 

Mar.  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter  ? 

Well.  'Tis  not  far  off,  go  with  me ;  trust  thine 
own  eyes. 

Mar.  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance  rather, 
To"   see   thee   curvet,    and  mount  like  a  dog  in  a 

blanket, 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

Well.  Come  alon£r  then.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  TI. — A  Room  in  Lady  All  worth's  House. 

Enter  Allwokth,   Waitins:  Woman,  Chambermaid 
Order,  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Watchall. 

Woman.  Could  you  not  command  your  leisure  one 
hour  longer? 

Cham.  Or  half  an  hour? 

All.  I  have  told  you  what  my  haste  is  : 
Besides,  being  now  another's,  not  mine  own, 
Howe'er  I  much  desire  to  enjoy  you  longer, 
My  duty  suffers,  if,  to  please  myself, 
I  should  nejjlect  my  lord. 

Woman.  Pray  you  do  me  the  favour 
To  put  these  few  quince-cakes  into  }Our  pocket 
They  are  of  mine  own  preserving. 

Cham.  And  this  marmalade  ; 
'Tis  comfortable  for  your  stomach. 

Woman.  And,  at  parting. 
Excuse  me  if  1  beg  a  farewell  from  you. 

Cham.  You  are  still  before  me.    I  move  the  same 
suit,  sir.  [Allicorth  kisses  them  severally. 

Fur.  How   greedy  these   chamberers    are  of   a 
beardless  chin  ! 
I  think  the  tits  will  ravish  him. 

All.  My  service 
To  both. 

Woman.  Ours  waits*  on  you. 

Cham.  And  shall  do  ever. 

Ord.  You   are  my  lady's    charge,   be  therefore 
careful 
That  you  sustain  your  parts. 

Woman.   We  can  bear,  I  warrant  you. 

[Exeunt  Waiting  Wo7nan  and  Chambermaid. 

Fur.  Here,  drink  it  oS";  the  ingredients  are  cor- 
dial. 
And  this  the  true  elixir;  it  hath  boil'd 


the  country,  and  compelled,  as  Decker  says,  the  servants  of 
small  families  "  to  give  him,  through  fear,  whatever  he  de- 
manded." A  padder  (a  term  still  in  use)  is  a  lurker  in  the 
highways,  a  footpad. 

*  rrj/A  f/ie  lady  of  the  lake,]  This  is  a  very  prominent 
character  in  Morte  Arthur,  and  in  m  ny  of  our  old  ro- 
mances. She  seems  to  be  the  Circe  of  the  dark  ages;  ani 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists. 

+  Woman  Ours  waits  on  you.]  i.  e.  Our  service:  cor- 
rupted by  the  forner  editors  into — Ours  wait  on  you. 


Scene  II.] 
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Since  midnight  for  you.     'I'is  the  quintessence 
Of  five  cocks  of  the  game,  ten  dozen  of  sparrows, 
Knuckles  of  veal,  potatoe-roots,  and  marrow, 
Coral,  and  ambergris:   were  you  two  years  older, 
And  I  had  a  wife,  or  gamesome  mistress. 
I  durst  trust  you  with  neitlior :   you  need  not  bait 
After  this,   1  warrant  you,    though  your  journey's 
long  ;  [morning. 

You  may  ride  on  the  strength  of  this  till  to-morrow 

AIL   Your  courtesies    overwhelm    me :    I    much 
grieve 
To  part  from  such  true  friends  ;  and  vet  find  comfort. 
My  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord. 
Whose  resolution  holds  to  visit  my  lady. 
Will  speedily  bring-  me  back. 

[Knocking  tiithin.     Exit  WuichalL 

Mar.  [withinJ]  Dar'st  thou  venture  further  ? 

Well,  [within.l   Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again. 

Crd.    lis  he  ;  disperse  ! 

Amb.  Perform  it  bravely. 

Furn.  I  know  my  cue,  ne'er  doubt  me. 

[Exeunt  all  but  AUworth. 

tic-enter    Watchall,    iTitroducing    Wellboun   and 
Marrall. 

Watch.  Heast  that  I  was,  to  make  you  stay !  most 
welcome  ; 
You  were  long-  since  expected. 

Well.  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  I  pray  you. 

Wtitch.  For  your  sake,  I  will,  sir, 

Mar.  For  his  sake  ! 

]Vell.  Mum  ;  this  is  nothing. 

Man  More  than  ever 
I  would  have  believed,  thougli  I  had  found  it  in  my 
primer. 

All.  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for  my  late 
.-harshness, 
You'll  pardon  and  excuse  me  ;  for,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  part  abruptly,  in  my  service 
1  will  deserve  it. 

Mar.  Service  !  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Well.  I  am  satisfied  :  farewell,  Tom. 

All.  All  joy  stay  with  you  !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Amble. 

Amb.  You  are  happily  encounter'd  ;  I  yet  never 
Presented  one  so  welcome  as,  I  know, 
You  will  be  to  my  lady. 

Mar.  This  is  some  vision  ; 
Or,  sure,  these  men  are  mad,  to  worship  a  dunghill ; 
It  cannot  be  a  truth. 

Well.   Be  still  a  pagan, 
An  unbelieving  infidel  ;  be  so,  miscreant, 
And  medicate  on  blankets,  -and  on  dog-whips  ! 

Be-enier  Furnace. 
Furn.  I  am    glad  you   are  come  ;  until  I  know 
your  ])leasure, 
I  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lady's  dinner. 
Mar.  His  pleasure  !  is  it  possible  ? 
Well.  What's  thy  will  ? 

Fttrn.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  some  grouse,  and  tur- 
key chicken, 
Somerails  and  quails,  and  my  lady  will'd  me  ask  you, 
What  kind  of  sauces  best  affect  your  palate, 
That  I  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it. 

Mar.  The  devil's  enter'd  this  cook  :  sauce  for  his 
palate,  [month. 

That,  on   my  knowledge,  for  almost  this   twelve- 
26 


Burst  wish  but  cheeseparings  and  brown  bread  on 
Sundays  I 
Wtll.    I  liat  way  I  like  them  best. 
Film.   It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit. 

Well.  What  think  you  of  the  hedge  we  shall  dine 
under  ? 
Shall  we  feed  gratis? 

Mar.   I  know  not  what  to  think; 
Pray  you  make  me  not  mad. 

He-enter  Order. 

Ord.  This  place  becomes  you  not ; 
Priiy  vou  w;dk,  sir,  to  the  dining-room. 

WfU.  I  am  well  here 
Till  hor  liuh-ship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mar.  Well  here,  say  you  ? 
'Tis  a  rare  change  !  but  yesterday  you  thought 
Yourself  well  in  a  barn,  wrapp'd  up  in  pease-straw 
Be-cnter  Waiting  Woman  and  Chambermaid. 

Woman.   O  !  sir,  you  are  wish'd  for. 

Cham.   Mv  lady  dreamt,  sir,  of  you. 

Woman.  And  the  first  command  she  gave,  after 
she  rose, 
Was  (her  devotions  done),  to  give  her  notice 
When  you  approach'd  here. 

Cham.  Which  is  done,  on  my  virtue. 

Mar.  I  shall  be  converted  ;  I  begin  to  grow 
Into  a  new  belief,  which  saints  nor  angels 
Could  have  won  me  to  have  faith  in. 

Worn.  Sir,  mv  lady  ! 

Enter  Lady  Allworth. 

L.  All.  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  languish'd  till  I 
saw  you. 
This  first  kiss  is  for  form*;  I  allow  a  second 
To  such  a  friend.  [Kisses  Wellborn. 

Mar.  To  such  a  friend  !  heaven  bless  me  ! 

Well.  I  am  wholly  yours;  yet,   madam,  if  you 
please 
To  grace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute—' 

Mar.  Salute  me  at  his  bidding ! 

Well.  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 

L.  All.  Sir,  you  may  command  me. 

[Advajices  to  salute  Marrall. 

Well.  Run  backward  from  a  lady  !  and  such  a  lady! 

Mar.  To  kiss  her  foot  is,  to  poor  me,  a  favour 
1  am  unworthy  of.  [Offers  to  kiss  her  foot. 

L.  All.   Nay,  pray  you  rise  ; 
And  since  you  are  so  humble,  I'll  exalt  you: 
You  shall  dine  with  me  to-day,  at  mine  own  table 

Mar.  Your    ladyship's   table !      I  am  not   good 
enough 
To  sit  at  your  steward's  board. 

L.  All.  You  -are  too  modest : 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Re-enter  Furnace. 
Furn.  Will  you  still  be  babbling 
Till  your  meat  freeze  on  the  table?  the  old  trick  still, 
My  art  ne'er  thought  on  ! 

L.  All.  Your  arm,  master  Wellborn  : • 

Nay,  keep  us  company.  [To Marrall. 

Mar.  I  was  ne'er  so  graced. 
[Exeunt  Wellborn,  Lady  Allworth,  Amble,  Marrall, 

Waiting  Woman,  and  Chambermaid. 
Ord.  So  !  we  have  p  lay 'd  our  parts,  and  are  come 
off  well  : 

•  This  first  kiss  is  for  form;]  So  the  quarto  :  Coxeter  »b 
surdly  reads /or  ttic. 
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But  if  I  know  the  mystery  why  my  lady 
Consented  to  it,  or  why  master  Wellborn 
Desired  it.  may  I  perish  ! 

Fin'H.  Would  I  had 
The  roastinii  of  his  heart  that  cheated  him, 
And  foices  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  shifts  ! 
By  fire  !  for  cooks  aie  Persians,  and  swear  by  it, 
Oifall  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  ne'er  met 
A  match  to  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

Watch.  What  will  you  take 
To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace  ? 

Fnrn.  Just  as  much 
As  my  throat  is  worth,  for  that  would  be  the  price  on't 
To  have  a  usurer  that  starves  himself, 
And  wears  a  cloak  of  one-and-twenty  years 
On*  a  suit  of  fourteen  groats  bought  of  the  hang- 
man. 
To  gro'v  rich,  and  then  purchase,  is  too  common : 
But  this  sir  Giles  feeds  high,  keeps  many  servants, 
Who  must  at  his  command  do  any  outrage  ; 
Rich  in  his  habit,  vast  in  his  expenses ; 
Yet  he  to  admiration  still  increases 
In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Old,  He  frights  men  out  of  their  estates, 
And  breaks  through  all  law-nets,  made  to  curb  ill 

men, 
As  they  were  cobwebs.    No  man  dares  reprove  him. 
Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do,  were  never 
Lodged  so  unluckilyf. 

lie-enter  Amble, 

Amh.  Ah!  ha!  I  shall  burst. 

Old.  Contain  thyself,  man. 

Fiirii.  C)r  make  us  partakers 
Of  your  sudden  mirth. 

Amb.  Ha  !  ha  !   my  lady  has  got 
Such  a  guest  at  her  table  !  —this  term-driver,  Marrall, 
'J'his  snip  of  an  attorney 

Fiirn.  What  of  him,  man  ? 

Amh.  The  knave   thinks   still  he's  at  the  cook's 
shop  in  Ram  Alley|, 
Where  the  clerks  divide,  and  the  elder  is  to  choose  j 
And  feeds  so  slovenly ! 

Furn.  Is  this  all? 

Ainb.  My  lady 
Drank  to  him  for  fashion  sake,  or  to  please  master 

NVellborn ; 
As  T  live,  he  rises,  and  takes  up  a  dish 
In   which   there   was   some   remnants  of  a  boil'd 

capon. 
And  pledges  her  in  white  broth  ! 

Furn.   Nay,  'tis  like 
Tho  rt'st  of  his  tribe. 

Amb.  And  when  I  brought  him  wine. 
He  leaves  his  stool,  and,  after  a  leg  or  two. 
Most  humbly  thanks  my  worship. 

Ord.  Risen  already  ! 

Amb.  I  shall  be  chid. 

*  On  a  suit,  &<■.]  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  read,  Or  a 
$uit,  wliicli  totally  destroys  the  author's  meaning.  But  in 
tlieir  ef'itions  every  page,  and  ahnost  every  speech,  of  this 
fine  Comedy,  is  replete  with  similar  blunders. 

+  The  cliaracl«r  of  Sir  Giles  is  unfolded  by  these  men  with 
great  spirit  and  precision. 

X the   cook's   shop  in  Ram    Alley,] 

Bam  Alley  isone  of  the  avenues  into  the  Temple  from  Fleet 
Street :  the  number  of  its  cooks'  shops  is  alluded  to  in  Barry's 
comedy : 

"  And  ihough  Ram  Alley  stinks  with  cooAs  and  ale, 
Yet  say,  there's  many  a  worthy  law>er's  chamber 
That  buts  upon  it."  Jiam  A  llcy,  Act  L 


Re-enter  Lady  Allworth,  Wellborn,  and 
Marrall. 

Furn.  My  lady  frowns. 

L.  All.  You  wait  well.  [To  Amble. 

Let  me   have  no   more  of  this;    I  observed  your 

jeering : 
Sirrah,  I'll  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  sit  at  my  table,  be  he  ne'er  so  mean. 
When  I  am  present,  is  not  your  companion. 

Ord.  Nay,  she'll  preserve  what's  due  to  her. 

Furn.  This  refreshing 
Follows  your  flux  of  laughter. 

L.  All.  [^To  Wellborn.']   You  are  master 
Of  your  own  will.     I  know  so  much  of  manners. 
As  not  to  enquire  your  purposes  ;  in  a  word 
To  me  you  are  ever  welcome,  as  to  a  house 
Thai  is  your  own. 

Well.  Mark  that. 

Mar.  With  reverence,  sir. 
An  it  like  your  worship*. 

Well.  Trouble  yourself  no  further  ; 
Dear  madam,  my  heart's  full  of  zeal  and  service, 
However  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Come,  master  Marrall. 

Mar.  I  attend  your  worship. 

[  Fxeuat  Wellborn  and  Marrall. 

L.  All.  1  see  in  your  looks  you  are  sorry,  and  you 
know  me 
An  easy  mistress :  be  merry  ;  I  have  forgot  all. 
Order  and  Furnace,  come  with  mej  I  must  give  you 
Further  directions. 

Ord.  What  you  please. 

Furn.  We  are  ready.  [Fxeunt. 


SCENE  III.— The   Country  near  Lady  AlUvorth's 
House. 

Enter  W^ellborn  and  Marrall. 

Well.  I  think  I  am  in  a  good  way. 

Mar.  Good  !  sir ;  the  best  way. 
The  certain  best  way. 

Well.  There  are  casualties 
That  men  are  subject  to. 

Mar.  You  are  above  them  ; 
And  as  you  are  already  worshipful, 
I  hope  ere  long  you  will  increase  in  worship; 
And  be,  right  worshipful. 

Well.  Prithee  do  not  flout  me  : 
What  I  shall  be,  I  shall  be.     Is't  for  your  ease 
You  keep  your  hat  off? 

Mar.  Ease,  an  it  like  your  worship ! 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long. 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast. 
Though  it  hail  hazel  nuts,  as  to  be  cover'd 
When  your  worship's  present. 

Well.  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue, 
That,  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  cozenage. 
Can  turn  thus  suddenly  ?  'tis  rank  already.      [Aside. 

Mar.  I  know  your  worship's  wise,  and  needs  no 
counsel : 
Yet  if,  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service, 
I  humbly  offer  my  advice  (but  still 


•  Mar.   With  reverence,  sir, 

An  it  like  your  worship.]  This  change  of  language  in  Mar 
rail  is  worth  notice :  it  is  truly  characteristic. 
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I'nder  correction),  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Incur  \our  hi<;h  displeasure. 

Melt.   No;  speiik  freely. 

Mar.     ilien,   iu   my   judgment,   sir,   my    simple 
judij;ment 
(Still  with  vour  worship's  favour),  I  could  wish  you 
A  better  habit,  for  this  cannot  be 
But  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
(1  say  no  more)  that  loves  you  :  for,  this  morning, 
To  me,  and  1  am  but  a  swine  to  her, 
Before  the  assurance  of  her  wealth  perfumed  you, 
You  savour'd  not  of  amber. 

Well.  I  do  now  then  ! 

Mar,  Tliis  your  batoon  hath  got  a  touch  of  it. 

[/iisses  the  end  of  Ids  cudgel. 
Yet  if  you  please,  for  change,  I  have  twenty  pounds 

here, 
AVhich,  out  of  my  true  love,  I'll  presently 
Lay   down   at  your  worship's  feet ;  'twill  serve  to 

buy  you 
A  riding  suit. 

Well.  But  where's  the  horse  1 

Mar.  IM}'  gelding 
Is  at  your  service  :   nav,  vou  shall  ride  me. 
Before  your  worship  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
I'o  walk  afoot.     Alas  !  when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady's  manor,  as  I  know  you  will  be. 
You  may  with  the  lease  of  glebe  land,  call'd  Knave's- 

acre, 
A  place  I  would  manure,  requite  your  vassal. 

Welt.  I   thank  thy  love,  but  must  make  no  use 
of  it ; 
Whiit's  twenty  pounds? 

Mitr.  'i'is  all  that  1  can  make,  sir. 

Well.  Dost  thou  tliink,  though   I  want  clothes  I 
could  not  have  them, 
For  one  word  to  my  lady  ? 

Mar.  As  1  know  not  that*! 

Well.  Come,  I'll  tell  thee  a  secret,  and  so  leave 
thee. 
I'll  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  he 
A  gallant-minded  lady,  after  we  are  married 
(There  being  no  woman,  but  is  sometimes  froward), 
I'o  hit  me  in  the  teeth,  and  say,  she  was  forced 
To  buy  my  wedding  clothes  and  took  me  on 
With  a  plain  riding-suit,  and  an  ambling  nag. 
No,  I'll  be  furnish 'd  something  like  myself, 
And   so  farewell :    for  thy  suit   touching  Knave's- 

acre. 
When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine.  \^Exit. 

Mar,   I  thank  your  worship. 
How  was  I  cozen'd  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  man'si  fortune  !   niy  master  cozen'd  too, 
Whose  pu{)il  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  men  ; 
For   that   is  our  profession  1     Well,    well,  master 

Wellborn, 
You  are   of  a   sweet   nature,   and    fit  asrain  to  be 

cheated  ; 
Which,  if  the  Fates  please,  when  you  are  possess'd 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you,  sans  question,  shall  be. 
Vll  presently  think  of  the  means. 

[^Walks  by,  musing. 

Enter  OvEnnEACn,  speaking  to  a  Servant  within. 
Oier.  Sirrah,  take  my  horse. 


*  At  J  know  not  that !]  This,  like  too  many  others,  is 
priired  by  the  niodern  editors  as  an  iinperfect  sentence:  the 
expresi^ion  is,  liowever,  conniiete,  and  means,  in  colloquial 
laojiiiage.  As  ^'I  do,  or  did,  not  know  that  }ou  might! 


I'll  walk  to  get  me  an  appetite  ;  'tis  but  a  milo, 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  pursey, 
Ila!  iMarrall  !  is  he  conjuring?  perhaps 
The  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  outrage  on  himself,  and  now  he  feels 
Compunction  in  his  conscience  for't :  no  matter, 
So  it  be  done.     Marrall ! 

Afar.   Sir. 

Over.  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn  ? 

Mar.  Never  better,  sir. 

Over,  Has  he  hang'd  or  drown'd  himself? 

Mur.   No,  sir,  he  lives  ; 
Lives  once  more  to  be  made  a  prey  to  you, 
A  greater  ])rey  than  ever. 

Over.   Art  thou  in  (hy  wits  ? 
If  thou  art,  reveal  this  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Mar.  A  lady,  sir,  has  fall'n  in  love  with  him. 

Over.   With  him!   what  lady? 

iVIar.  The  rich  ladv  Allworth. 

Over.  Thou  dolt !  how  dar'st  thou  speak  this? 

Mur.  1  speak  truth. 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a  year,  unless 
It  be  to  you,  sir;  we  dined  with  her  ladyship, 
I  thank  his  worship. 

Over.  His  worship ' 

Mur.  As  I  live,  sir, 
I  dined  with  him,  at  the  great  lady's  table, 
Simple  as  I  stand  here  ;  and    saw  when  she   kiss'd 

him. 
And  would,  at  his  request,  have  kiss'd  me  too  ; 
But  I  was  not  so  audacious,  as  some  youths  are*. 
That  dare  do  any  thing,  be  it  ne'er  so  absurd. 
And  sad  after  performance. 

Over.  Why,  thou  rascal  ! 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities. 

Dine  at  her  table  !  and  kiss  him  !   or  thee  ! — — 

Impudent  varlet,  have  not  I  myself, 

To  whom   great  countesses'   doors    have  oft  flew 

open. 
Ten  limes  attempted,  since  her  husband's  death, 
In  vain,  to  see  her,  though  I  came — a  suitor? 
And  yet  your  good  solicitorsbip,  and  rogue  Well- 
born, 
Were    brought    into    her    presence,    feasted   with 

her  ! — 
But  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  tliat  cannot  blush, 
1  his  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 
On  thy  buttermilk  cheeks. 

Mar.  Shall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir. 
Or  taste  ?     I  feel  her  good  cheer  in  my  belly. 

Over.  You  shall  feel  me,   if  you  give  not  over; 
sirrah  : 
Recover  your  brains  again,  and  be  no  more  guU'd 
\\  ith  a  beggar's  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 
Of    serving-men    and  chambermaids,   for    beyond 

these 
Thou  never  saw'st  a  woman,  or  I'll  quit  you 
From  my  em[iloyments. 


*  But  1  was  not  so  audacious,  and  astnc  youths  art,]  Mr 
Dodsley  has, 

"  liut  1  was  not  so  audacious  as  some  youths  are, 
And  dure  do  any  thin}],  &c. 

I  think  the  old  reading  ri'iht      Coxeter. 

Mr.  M.  Mason  tollous  Dodsley.  M  and  be  the  genuine 
woid,  it  is  used  for  tlie  old  subjunctive  particle  an  (it);  bu 
whatever  be  its  nature,  it  was  toriected  at  the  press  in  some 
of  tlie  copies  as  it  now  stands  In  the  n.  xt  verse,  for  And, 
which  was  probably  taken,  by  a  coniiiion  error,  from  the 
word  immediately  under  it,  1  have  ventured  to  substitute 
That. 
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Mar.  Will  you  credit  this  yet? 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I  offer 'd  Well- 
born— 
I  would  give   a  crown   now   I  durst  say  his    wor- 
ship—  [Aside. 
Mv  nag,  and  twenty  pounds. 

Over.  Did  vou  so,  idiot !    ,         [Strikes  him  down. 
Was  this  the  way  to  work  him  to  despair, 
Or  rather  to  cross  me  1 

Mar.  Will  your  worship  kill  me? 

Over.  No,  no  ;  but  drive  the  lying  spirit  out  of 

you. 
Mar.  He's  gone. 


Over.  I  have  done  then  :  now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady. 
Know,  my  lord  Lovell  dines  witli  me  to-morrow. 
Be  careful  nought  be  wanting  to  receive  him  j 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up, 
I'hough  they  paint  her,   so  she  catch  the  lord,  1*11 

thank  them  : 
There's  a  piece  for  my  late  blows. 

Mar.  I  must  yet  suffer  : 
But  there  may  be  a  time —  [Aside 

Over.  Do  you  grumble? 

Mar.  No,  sir.  [Exeunt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Country  near  Overreach's  House. 

Enter  Lord  Lovell,  Allwouth,  and  Servants. 

Lov.  Walk  the  horses  down  the  hill :    something 
in  private 
I  must  impart  to  Allworth.  [Exeunt  Servants*. 

All.  O,  my  lord. 
What  sacrifice  of  reverence,  duty,  watching, 
Although  I  could  put  off  the  use  of  sleep, 
And  ever  wait  on  your  commands  to  serve  them ; 
What  dangers,  though  in  ne'er  so  horrid  shapes, 
Nsy  death  itself,  though  I  should  run  to  meet  it, 
Can  I,  and  with  a  thankful  willingness  sufier; 
But  still  the  retribution  will  fall  short 
Of  your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me  ! 

Lov.  Loving  youth  ; 
Till  what  I  purpose  be  put  into  act, 
Do  not  o'erprize  it ;  since  you  have  trusted  me 
With  your  soul's  nearest,  nay,  her  dearest  secret, 
Rest  confident  'tis  in  a  cabinet  lock'd 
Treachery  shall  never  open.     I  have  found  you 
(For  so  much  to  your  face  I  must  profess, 
Howe'er  you  guard  your  modesty  with   a    blush 

for't) 
More  zealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  me, 
Than  I  have  been  in  my  rewards. 

All.  Still  great  ones. 
Above  my  merit. 

Lov.  Such  your  gratitude  calls  them : 
Nr/  am  I  of  that  harsh  and  rugged  temper 
As  some  great  men  are  tax'd  with,  who  imagine 
They  part  from  the  respect  due  to  their  honours, 
If  they  use  not  all  such  as  follow  them, 
Without  distinction  of  their  births,  like  slaves. 
I  am  not  so  condition'd  :   I  can  make 
A  fitting  difference  between  my  fooiboy. 
And  a  gentleman  by  want  compell'd  to  serve  me. 

All.    'Tis   thankfully   acknowledged ;    you   have 
been 
More  like  a  father  to  me  than  a  master  : 
Pray  you  pardon  the  comparison. 

Lov.  I  allow  it ; 
And  to  give  you  assurance  I  am  pleased  in't. 


•Exeunt  Servants.]  Exeunt  Servi,  says  the  quarto;  this 
Coxetcr  translates  Exeunt  Servant,  and  is  faithfully  ft,I- 
lowed  by  Mr.  M.  Mason  in  his  correctest  of  all  editions  I 


My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress, 
Fair  Margaret,  shall  truly  witness  for  lae 
I  can  command  my  passions. 

All.  'Tis  a  conquest 
Few  lords  can  boast  of  when  they  are  tempted. — Oh! 

Lov.  Why  do  you  sigh?  can  you  be  doubtful  of 
me  ? 
By  that  fair  name  I  in  the  wars  have  purchased. 
And  all  my  actions,  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  be  more  true  to  mine  own  honour, 
'i  ban  to  my  Allworth  ! 

All.  As  you  are  the  brave  lord  Lovell, 
Your  bare  word  only  given  is  an  assurance 
Of  more  validity  and  weight  to  me. 
Than  all  the  oaths,  bound  up  with  imprecations. 
Which,  when   they  would  deceive,   most  courtiers 

practise : 
Yet  being  a  man  (for,  sure,  to  style  you  more 
Would  relish  of  gross  flattery),  I  am  forced 
Against  my  confidence  of  your  worth  and  virtues. 
To  doubt,  nay  more,  to  fear. 

Lov,  So  young,  and  jealous  ! 

All.  Were  you  to  encounter  with  a  single  foe. 
The  victory  were  certain  ;  but  to  stand 
The  charge  of  two  such  potent  enemies. 
At  once  assaulting  you,  as  wealth  and  beauty. 
And  those  too  seconded  with  power,  is  odds 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

Lov.  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears, 
Since  you  will  nourish  them,  in  plainer  language. 
That  1  may  understand  them. 

All.  What's  your  will, 
Though  I  lend  arms  against  myself  (provided 
They  may  advantage  you),  must  be  obey'd. 
My  much-loved  lord,  were  Margaret  only  fair, 
'\he  cannon  of  her  more  than  earthly  form. 
Though  mounted  high,  commanding  all  beneath  it, 
And  ramm'd  with  bullets  of  her  sparkling  eyes, 
Of  all  the  bulwarks  that  defend  your  senses 
Could  batter  none,  but  that  which    guards  your 

sight. 
But  when  the  well-tuned  accents  of  her  tongue 
JMake  music  to  you,  and  with  numerous  sounds 
Assault  your  hearing  (such  as  Ulysses,  if   [he] 
Now  lived  again*,  howe'er  ha  stood  the  syrens, 

tuch  as  Ulysses,  if  [he] 


Nouf  lived  again,  &c  ]  As  this  passage   stands  ia  (^ 
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Could  not  resist),  the  combat  must  grow  doubtful 

fietween  your  reason  and  rebellious  passions. 

Add     this    too  ;     when    you    leel    her   touch,    and 

breath 
Like  a  soft  western  wind,  when  it  glides  o'er 
Arabia,  creating  gums  and  sj)ices ; 
And  in  the  van,  the  nectar  ot"  her  lips, 
Which  you  must  taste,  bring  the  battalia  on. 
Well  arm'd,  and  strongly  lined  with  her  disccMrse 
And  knowing  manners,  to  give  entertainment  j — 
Hippolytus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 
To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

Lov.  Love  hath  made  you 
Poetical,  AUworth. 

All.  Grant  all  these  beat  off. 
Which  if  it  be  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it, 
Mammon,  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  steps  in 
With  heaps  of  ill-got  gold,  and  so  much  land, 
To  make  her  more  remarkable,  as  would  tire 
A  falcon's  wings  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
O  my  good  lord  !  these  powerful  aids,  which  would 
Make  a  mis-shapen  negro  beautiful 
(Yet  are  but  ornaments  to  give  her  lustre, 
That  in  herself  is  all  perfection),  must 
Prevail  for  her  :  1  here  release  your  trust ; 
*Tis  happiness,  enough,  for  me  to  serve  y  ou, 
And  sometimes,  with  chaste  eyes,  to  look  upon  her. 

Lov.    Why,  shall  I  swear  1 

All.  O,  by  no  means,  my  lord  ; 
And  wrong  not  so  your  judgment  to  the  world, 
As  from  your  fond  indulgence  to  a  boy, 
Your  page,  your  servant,  to  refuse  a  blessing 
Divers  great  men  are  rivals  for. 

Lov.  .Suspend 
Your  judgment  till  the  trial.     How  far  is  it 
To  Overreach'  house? 

All.  At  the  most  some  half  hour's  riding ; 
You'll  soon  be  there. 

Lov.  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

All.  0  that  I  durst  but  hope  it !  [Exettni. 


I 


SCENE  II. — A  Boom  in  Overreach's  House. 
Enfer  OvERHEACH,  Greedy,  and  Marrall, 

Over.  Spare  for  no  costj  let  my  dressers   crack 
with  the  weight 
Of  curious  viands. 

Greedy.  Store  indeed's  no  sore,  sir. 

Over.    'J'hat  proverb   fits   your   stomach,   master 
Greedv. 
And  let  no  plate  be  seen  but  what's  pure  gold, 
Or  such  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of;  let  my  choicest  linen 
Perfume  the  room,  and,  when  we  wash,  the  water, 
With  precious  powders  mix'd,  so  please  my  lord. 
That  he  may*  with  envy  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 

former  editions  it  is  scarcely  rcconcile:»ble  either  to  gram- 
mar  or  seiife.  I  have  hazarded  the  transposition  of  one 
word  (if)  and  the  addition  of  another  (he).  For  th«^  former, 
I  make  no  apology,  as  tlie  incorieci  jiaie  «>t  the  old  copies 
frequtiitly  renders  it  necessary;  for  the  latter,  I  solicit  tiie 
reader's  indulgence. 

• let  my  choicest  linen. 

Perfume  the  room,  and  when  we  wash,  the  water, 
H  ith  precious  ■powders  mix'd.  so  pleaf^emy  lord, 
That  he  mail,  &c.]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 
Coxetcr,  who  probably  miiundcrstood  it,  adapted  it    to   his 


Mar.  'Twill  be  very  chargeable. 

Over.  Avaunt,  you  drudge! 
Now  all  my  hibour'd  ends  are  at  the  stake, 
Is't  a  time  to  think  of  thrift?   Call  in  my  daughter. 
And,  master  justice,  since  you  love  choice  dishes. 
And  plenty  of  them • 

Greedy,  As  I  do,  indeed,  sir. 
Almost  as  much  as  to  give  thanks  for  them. 

Over.    I   do  confer  that  providence*,  with  my 
power 
Of  absolute  command  to  have  abundance, 
To  your  best  care. 

Greedy.  I'll  punctually  discharge  it. 
And  give  the  best  directions.     Now  am  I 
In  mine  own  conceit  a  monarch,  at  the  least 
Arch-president  of  the  boird,the  roast,  the  baked  . 
For  which  I  will  eat  often  ;  and  give  tlianks 
When  my  belly's  braced  up  like  a  drum,  and  that's 
pure  justice.  [Exit. 

Over.  It  must   be    so :     should  the  foolish  girl 
prove  modest. 
She  may  spoil  all  ;  she  had  it  not  from  me, 
But  from  her  mother  ;  I  was  ever  forward. 
As  she  must  be,  and  therefore  I'll  prepare  her. 

F,ni£r  Maiigauet. 

Alone,  and  let  your  women  wait  without. 

Marg.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Over.  Ha  !  this  is  a  neat  dressing  ! 
These  orient  pearls  and  diamonds  well  placed  too  ! 
The  gown  affects  me  not,  it  should  have  been 
Embroider'd  o'er  and  o'er  with  flowers  of  gold  ; 
But  these  rich  jewels,  and  quaint  fashion  help  it. 
And  how  below  }  since  oft  the  wanton  eye. 
The  fiice  observed,  descends  unto  the  foot, 
Which  being  well  proportion'd,  as  yours  is. 
Invites  as  much  as  perfect  white  and  red. 
Though  without    art.       How  like   you  your   new 

woman. 
The  lady  Downfalleu  ? 

Marg.  Well,  for  a  companion  ; 
Not  as  a  servant. 

Oier.  Is  she  humble,  Meg, 
And  careful  too,  her  ladyship  forgotten  1 

Marg.  I  pity  her  fortune. 

Over.  Pity  her  !  trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tamin  gownf, 

own  ideas  in  this  perverse  and  vapid  manner,  and  was,  of 
course,  followed  by  Mr.  M,  Mason  : 

Lay  my  choicest  linen. 

Perfume  the  room,  and  when  we  wash,  the  water 
With  precious  powders  mix,  to  please  my  lord. 
That  he  may,  \c. 
*  I  do   confer  that   providence,]  All  the  modern  editors 
read,  that  province:  and  thus  they  keep  up  an  eternal  war 
against  their  author's  fancied  peculiarities  !— but  indeed  the 
■word  is   used    by  »>ther  writers,  and  precisely  in  the  sense 
here  required,     'i'iius  Shirley,  in  a  very  pretty  i)assage  : 
"  Lady,  you  are  welcome  to  the  spring  ;  the  park 
Looks  fresher  to  salute  you:  liow  the  birds 
On  every  tree  sing  with  more  chcei fulness 
At  your  access,  as  if  they  prophesied 
Nature  woidd  die,  and  resign  her  providence 
To  you, fit  to  Miccetd  her !"  J/yde  Park. 

t  J  took  her  up  in  an  old  tainin  gown.]  Dod^ley  and 
Coxeter  (Mr.  M.  Mason  only  "  follows  as  a  liound  ihat  fills 
up  the  cry")  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  word, 
changed  it  without  ceremony  into  tattered,  nay,  without 
condescending  to  notice  the  variation  !  l^ut  taniin  is  un- 
doubtedly right;  it  is  a  coarse  linseywoolsey  stuff,  stiU 
worn  by  the  poor  of  this  country  under  the  name  ot  tammy 
or  rMhev tammy  :  a  corruption,  I  suppose,  of  t7amm«.  hi., 
which  has  the  ^ame  meaning.  The  annals  of  literature  (  o 
J  ot  afford  an  instance  of  another  writer  so  unworthily 
treated  as  Massinger. 
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(Even   starved   for  wan:   of  twopenny   chops),  to 

serve  iliee, 
And  if  I  understand  she  hut  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  though  ne'er  so  servile, 
I'll   pack    her  to  her  knight,    where  I  have  lodged 

him, 
Into  the  Counter,  and  tl)ere  let  ihem  howl  together. 

Marg.  You  know  your  own  ways,  but  for  me,  I 
blush 
Wl)en  I  command  lier,  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 

Over.  In  birth  !  why,  art  thou  not  my  daughter, 
The  bli-st  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth  ? 
Why,  foolish  girl,  was't  not  to  make  thee  great, 
'J'hat  I  have  run,  and  still  pursue,  those  ways 
That  hale  down  curses  on  me,  which  I  mind  not ! 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  thf  noble  state  1  labour  to  advance  thee  j 
Or,  by  my  hopes  to  see  ihee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  heir, 
And  throw  thee  from  my  care  :   do  not  provoke  me. 

Marg.   I  will  not,  sir ;  mould  me  which  way  you 
please. 

Re-enter  Greedy. 

Over.  How  !  interrupted  ! 

Greedy.  'Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-will'd,  and  will  not  learn 
From  my  experience  ;  there's  a  fawn  brought  in,  sir  ; 
And,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  make  him  roast  it 
With  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  belly  of  it ; 
And,  sir,  we  wise  men  know,  without  the  dumpling 
'Tig  not  worth  three-pence. 

Over.  W^ould  it  were  whole  in  thy  belly. 
To  stuff  it  out !   cook  it  any  way  ;  prithee  leave  me. 

Greedy    Without  order  for  the  dumpling? 

Over.  Let  it  be  dumpled 
Which  way  thou  wilt!  or  tell  him,  I  will  scald  him 
In  his  own  caldron. 

Greedy,  I  had  lost  my  stomach 
Had  I  lost  my  mistress  dumpling  ;   I'll  give  thanks 
for't.  [Exit, 

Over.   But  to  our  business^  Meg  ;  you  have  heard 
who  dines  here  1 

Marg,  1  have,  sir. 

Over,  'lis  an  honourable  man  ; 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  commands  a  regiment 
Of  soldiers,  and,  what's  rare,  is  one  liimself, 
A  bold  and  understanding  one  :  and  to  be 
A  lord,  and  a  good  leader,  in  one  volume, 
Is  granted  unto  few  but  such  as  rise  up 
The  kingdom's  glory. 

Tie-enter  Giieedy. 

Greedy,  I'll  resign  my  office. 
If  I  be  not  better  obey'd. 

Over.  'Slight,  art  thou  frantic  ? 

Greedy.  Frantic  !    'twould  make  me  frantic,  and 
stark  mad. 
Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum  too, 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  sti^aw  for. 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks 

Over.   Make  thyself 
Thirteen,  the  baker's  dozen. 

Greedy.  I  am  contented. 
So  they  may  be  dress'd  to  my  mind  ;  he  has  found 

out 
A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  them 
With  toasts  and  butter  ;  my  father  was  a  tailor. 


And  my  name,  though  a  justice,  Greedy  Woodcock  ; 
And,  ere  I'll  see  my  lineage  so  abused, 
I'll  give  up  my  commission. 

Over.  Cook  ! — Rogue,  obey  him  ! 
I  have  given  the  word  ;  pray  you  now  remove  your- 
self 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  trouble  me  no  further. 

Greedy.  I  will,  and  meditate  what  to  eat  at  dinner. 

[IxiU 

Over.  And,  as   I  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull  dis- 
turb'd  us. 
This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  have  thy  husband. 

Marg.  There's  too  much  disparity 
Between  his  quality  and  mine,  to  hope  it. 

Over.  I  more  than  hope,  and  doubt  not  to  effect  it. 
Be  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself;  my  weidth 
Shall  weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you  equals. 
Now  for  the  means  to  assure  him  thine,  observe  me; 
Remember  he's  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier. 
And  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it  : 
This  mincing  modesty  has  spoil'd  manv  a  match 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vain  after  hoped  for. 

Marg.  You'll  have  me,  sir,  preserve  the  distance 
that 
Confines  a  virgin  ? 

Over.  Virgin  me  no  virgins  ! 
I  must  have  you  lose  that  name,  or  you  lose  me. 
1  will  have  you  private — start  not — I  say  private: 
If  tliou  art  my  true  daughter,  not  a  basiurd, 
Thou  wilt  venture  alone  with  one  man,  though  he 

came 
Like  Jupiter  to  Semele,  and  come  off  too  ; 
Anti  therefore,  when  he  kisses  you,  kibs  close. 

Marg.  1  have  heard  this  is  the  strumpets'  fashion, 
sir. 
Which  1  must  never  learn. 

Over.   Learn  any  thing, 
And  from  any  creature,  that  may  mal^e  thee  great ; 
From  the  devil  himself. 

Marg.  This  is  but  devilish  doctrine ! 

Over.  Or,  if  his  blood  grow  hot,  suppose  he  offer 
Beyond  this,  do  not  you  stay  till  it  cool. 
But  meet  his  ardour  ;  if  a  couch  be  near, 
Sit  down  on't,  and  invite  him. 

Marg.  In  your  house, 
Your  own  house,  sir!  for  heaven's  sake,  what  are  you 

then? 
Or  what  shall  I  be,  sir? 

Over.  Stand  not  on  form  ; 
Words  are  no  substances. 

Marg.  Though  you  could  dispense 
With  your  own  honour,  cast  aside  religion, 
The  hopes  of  heaven,  or  fear  of  hell  ;  excuse  me, 
Jn  worldly  policy  this  is  not  the  way 
To  make  me  his  wife  ;  his  whore,  I  grant  it  may  do. 
My  maiden  honour  so  soon  yielded  up, 
Nay,  prostituted,  cannot  but  assure  him 
I,  that  am  light  to  him,  will  not  hold  weight. 
Whene'er*  tempted  by  others  :  so,  in  judgment 
When  to  his  lust  I  have  given  up  my  honour. 
He  must  and  will  forsake  me. 
Over.  How  !  forsake  thee  ! 


*  Whene'er  tempted  by  others :]  The  quarto  road?,  Jihen 
lie  is  tempted,  &c.  Tlus  is  evidently  wrong,  but  1  am  m<t 
sine  that  I  liave  stnuk  ixit  the  gemuiie  reading.  DodsK-y, 
wlioin  the  others  toUow,  omi's  he  is,  which  leaves  a  very 
iiihannoiiiuus  line. 
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Do  I  wear  a  sword  for  fashion  ]  or  is  tbis  arm 
Shrunk  up,  or  witlu-r'd  ?  does  there  live  a  man 
Of  tliat  large  list  1  have  encounter'd  with, 
Can  truly  say  I  e'er  gave  inch  of  ground 
Not  purchased  with  his  blood  that  did  oppose  me? 
Forsake  thoe  when  the  thin«^  is  done !  he  dares  not. 
Give  nie  but  proof  he  has  enjoy 'd  thy  person. 
Though  all  his  captains,  echoes  to  his  will, 
Stood  arm'd  by  his  side  to  justify  the  wrong, 
And  he  himself  in  the  head  of  his  bold  troop, 
Spite  of  his  lordship,  and  his  colonelship, 
Or  the  judge's  favour,  I  will  make  him  render 
A  bloody  and  a  strict  accompt.and  force  him, 
liy  marrying  thee,  to  cure  thy  wounded  honour ! 
I  have  said  it. 

Enter  IMaurall. 

Mar.  Sir,  the  man  of  honour's  come. 
Newly  alighted. 

Over.  In,  without  reply  ; 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost. 

l^Exit  Margaret. 
Is  the  loud  music  I  gave  order  for 
Ready  to  receive  him? 

Mar.  'Tis,  sir. 

Over,  Let  them  sound 
A  princely  welcome.     Roughness  awhile  leave  me  j 
For  fawning  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature, 
Must  make  way  for  me. 

Loud  music.      Enter  Lord  Lovell,  Greedy,  All- 
AVORin,  and  Marrall. 

Lov.  Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble. 
Over.  What  you   are  pleased  to  style  so,  is  an 
honour 
Above  my  worth  and  fortunes. 
Alt.  Strange  !  so  humble. 
Over.  A  justice  of  peace,  my  lord. 

\_Presents  Greedy  to  him. 
Lov.  Your  hand,  good  sir. 

Greedy.  This    is   a  lord,  and  some  think  this  a 
favour  ; 
But  I  had  rather  have  my  hand  in  my  dumpling. 
Over.  Room  for  my  lord. 
Lov.  I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Over.  May  it  please  my  lord 
To  taste  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first,  and  suddenly 
She  shall  attend  my  lord. 
Lov.  You'll  be  obey'd,  sir. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Overreach. 
Over.  'Tis  to  my  wish  :  as  soon  as  come,  ask  for 
her ! 
Why,  Meg !  Meg  Overreach  ! — 

Re-enter  Margaret. 

How  !  tears  in  your  eyes ! 
Hah  !  dry  them  quickly,  or  1 11  dig  them  out. 
Is  this  a  time  to  whimper?  meet  that  greatness 
That  flies  into  thy  bosom  ;  think  what  'tis 
For  me  to  say,  My  honourable  daughter  ; 
And  thou,  when  1  stand  bare,  to  say.  Put  on*  j 
Or,  Father,  you  forget  yourself.     No  more, 
But  be  instructed,  or  expect he  comes  ! 

lie-enter  Lord  Lovei.t,,  Greedy,  Allvvortii,  and 
Marrall. 

A  black-brow'd  girl,  my  lord. 

[Lord  Lo)}ell  salutes  Margaret. 


Put  on  J  i.  e.  be  covered. 


Lov.  As  I  live,  a  rare  one. 

All.  He's  ta'en  already  :  1  am  lost. 

Over.  Tliat  kiss 
Came  twanging  off,  I  like  it ;  quit  the  room. 

[Eieunt  all  but  Over.  Lov.  and  Marg 
A  little  bashful,  my  good  lord,  but  you, 
I  hope,  will  teach  her  boldness. 

Lov.  I  am  happy  in  such  a  scholar  :  but 

Over.  1  am  past  learning, 
And  therefore  leave  you  to  yourselves  :  remember. 

{Exit, 

Lov.  You  see,  fair  lady,  your  father  is  solicitous 
To  have  you  change  the  barren  name  of  virgin 
Into  a  hopeful  wife. 

Murg.  His  haste,  my  lord. 
Holds  no  power  o'er  my  will. 

Lov.  But  o'er  your  duty. 

Marg.  Which,  forced  too  much,  may  break. 

Lov.  Bend  rather,  sweetest : 
Think  of  your  years. 

Marg.  Too  few  to  match  with  yours ; 
And  choicest    fruits   too   soon   plucked,   rot    and 
wither. 

Lov.  Do  you  think  I  am  old  ? 

Marg.  I  am  sure  I  am  too  young. 

Lov.  I  can  advance  you. 

Marg.  To  a  hill  of  sorrow  ; 
Where  every  hour  I  may  expect  to  fall. 
But  never  hope  firm  footing.     You  are  noble, 
I  of  a  low  descent,  however  rich  ; 
And  tissues  matched  with  scarlet  suit  but  ill. 
O,  my  good  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  that 
I  dare  not  trust  these  walls. 

Lov.  Pray  you,  trust  my  ear  then. 

Re-enter  Overreach  behind,  listening. 

Over.  Close  at  it!  whispering!  this  is  excellent 
And  by  their  postures,  a  consent  on  both  parts. 

Re-enter  Greedy  behind. 

Greedy.  Sir  Giles,  sir  Giles  ! 
Over.  The  great  fiend  stop  that  clapper ! 
Greedy.  It  must  ring  out,  sir,  when  my  belly  rings 
noon. 
The   baked   meats   are   run   out,    the   roast  turn'd 
powder. 
Over,  I  shall  powder  you. 
Greedy.  Beat  me  to  dust,  I  care  not ; 
In  such  a  cause  as  this  I'll  die  a  martyr. 

Oi-er.  Marrv,  and  shall,  you    barathrum   of    the 
shambles*!  [6'tjjfc<?s  him, 

Greedy.  How  !  strike  a  justice  of  peace  !  'tis  petty 
treason 
Edwurdi  quinto :  but  that  you  are  my  friend, 
I  could  commit  you  without  bail  or  mainprize. 
Over.  Leave  your  bawling-,  sir,  or  1  shall  commit 
you 
Where  you  shall  not  dine  to-day ;  disturb  my  lord 
When  he  is  in  discourse  ! 


♦  Over.  Marry,  and  shall,  r/OM  barathrum  of  the  sham- 
bles !]  l^iterally  from  Horace : 

PernicUs  et  tempestas,  barathrnmque  macelli ! 
Barathrum  is  frequently  used  by  our  old  poets  in  tlie  c1h> 
sical  sense  of  an  abyss,  or  devouring  gulf:  Thus  Shirley, 
«'  You  come  to  scour  your  maw  with  the  good  cheer 
Which  will  be  damnM  in  your  lean  barathrum. 
You  kitchen-slull  devourer!"  'ihe  H^eddinff. 

Massin<;er   has  taken   a  few  trait."  of  the  cliaracter  of  his 
justice  from  Pasilipho,  in  the  old  comedy  of  The  Supposea> 
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Greedy.  Is't  a  time  to  talk, 
When  we  should  be  munching  ? 
Lov.   Hah  !  I  heard  some  noise. 
Over.  Mum,  villain  ;  vanish  !    shall  we  break   a 
bargain 
Almost  made  up?  IThrusti  Greedy  off. 

Lov.  Lady,  1  understand  you, 
And  rest  most  happy  in  your  choice,  believe  it; 
I'll  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Your  yet  uncertain  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 

Marg.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives,  and 
bind  us 
Your  slaves  for  ever. 

Lov.  I  am  in  the  act  rewarded, 
Since  it  is  good  ;  howe'er,  you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  to  delude 
Your  subtle  father. 

Marg.  1  am  pione  to  that. 

Lov.  Now    break   we   off   our   conference. — Sir 
Giles! 
Where  is  Sir  Giles?  \^Overreach  comei  forward. 

Re-enter  Allwoiith,  Mariiall,  and  Greedy. 

Over.  My  noble  lord  ;  and  how 
Does  your  lordship  find  her? 

Lov.  Apt,  sir  Giles,  and  coming; 
And  1  like  her  the  better. 

Over.  So  do  I  too. 

Lov.  Yet  should  we  take  forts  at  the  first  assault. 
*Twere  poor  in  the  defendant;  I  must  confirm  her 
With  a  love  letter  or  two,  which  I  must  have 
Delivered  by  my  page,  and  you  give  way  to't. 

Over.  With  all  my  soul  : — a  toward) y  gentleman  ! 
Your  hand,  good  master  AUworih  ;  know  my  house 
Is  ever  open  to  you. 

AH.  "I'was  shut  till  now.  [Aside. 

Over.    Well   done,    well    done,   my   honourable 
daughter  ! 
Thou'rt  so  already  :  know  this  gentle  youth, 
And  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daughter. 

Marg.  1  shall,  with  my  best  care. 

[Noise  within,  as  of  a  coach. 

Over.  A  coach  ! 

Greedy.  IMore  stops 
Before  we  go  to  dinner  !     O  my  guts  ! 

Enter  Lady  Allwortii  aiid  Wellborn. 

L.  All.  If  I  find  welcome, 
You  share  in  it ;  if  not,  I'll  back  again, 
Now  I  know  your  ends  ;  for  I  come  arm'd  for  all 
Can  be  objected. 

Lov.  How  !  the  lady  Allworth  ! 

Ove7'.  And  thus  attended  1 

[Lovell  salutes  Lady  Allworth,  Lady  Allworth 
salutes  Margaret. 

Mar.  No,  I  am  a  dolt, 
The  spirit  of  lies  hath  enter'd  me. 

Oi^e?-.  Peace,  Patch*  ; 
*Tis  more  than  wonder  !  an  astonishment 
That  does  possess  me  wholly  ! 

Lov.  Noble  lady. 
This  is  a  favour,  to  preventf  my  visit, 
The  service  of  my  life  can  never  equal. 


•  Over.  Peace,  Patch ;]  Patch  was  tlie  name  of  a  fool 
kept  by  Cardinal  Wolscy,  and  who  has  deservedly  had  the 
honour  of  traiismitllng  his  appellation  to  a  very  muiierous 
body  of  flescendants :  he  beinj;,  as  Wilson  observes,  in  his 
Art  of  Rhftorique,  1553,  "  a  fiotablr  fool  in  iiistinie." 

♦ *o  prevent  my  vifii,]  i.  e.  to  anticipate  it. 


L.  All.  My  lord,  I  laid  wait  for  you,  and  much 
hoped 
You  would  have  made  my  poor  house  your  first  inn  . 
And  therefore  doubting  that  you  might  forget  me. 
Or  too  long  dwell  here,  having  such  ample  cause. 
In  this  unequall'd  beauty,  for  your  stay  ; 
And  fearing  to  trust  any  but  myself 
With  the  relation  of  ray  service  to  you, 
I  borrowed  so  much  from  my  long  restraint, 
And  took  the  air  in  person  to  invite  you. 

Lov.  Your  bounties   are  so  great,  they  rob  m 
madam. 
Of  words  to  give  you  thanks. 

L,  All.   Good  sir  Giles  Overreach.     [Salutes  him, 
— How    dost   thou   Marrall  ?  liked   you  my    meat 

so  ill. 
You'll  dine  no  more  with  me? 

Greedy.  I  will,  when  you  please. 
An  it  like  your  ladyship. 

L.  AIL  When  you  please,  master  Greedy; 
If  meat  can  do  it  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
And  now,  my  lord,  pray  take  into  your  knowledge 
This  gentleman  ;  howe'er  his  outside's  coarse, 

[Presents  Wetlborf 
His  inward  linings  areas  fine  and  fair 
As  any  man's ;  wonder  not  I  speak  at  large : 
And  howsoe'er  his  humour  carries  him 
To  be  thus  accoutred,  or  what  taint  soever 
For  his  Avild  life  hath  stuck  upon  his  fame. 
He  may,  ere  long,  with  boldness,  rank  himself 
With  some   that   have  contemn'd  him.       Sir  Giles 

Overreach, 
If  I  am  welcome,  bid  him  so. 

Over.  My  nephew  ! 
He  has  been  too  long  a  stranger:  faith  you  have. 
Pray  let  it  be  mended. 

[Lovell  conferring  aside  with  Wellborn. 
Mar.  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
This  is  rogue  Wellborn,  monster,  prodigy, 
That  should   hang   or  drown  himself;  no  man  Ot 

worship, 
Much  less  your  nephew. 

Over.  Well,  sirrah,  we  shall  reckon 
For  this  hereafter. 

Ma)-.  I'll  not  lose  my  jeer, 
Though  I  be  beaten  deadfor't. 
Well,   Let  my  silence  plead 
In  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Offer  itself  to  hear  a  full  relation 
Of  my  poor  fortunes. 

Lov.  I  would  hear,  and  help  them. 
Over.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 
Lor.  Pray  you  lead,  we  follow. 
L.All.  Nay,  you  are  my  guest ;    come,  dear  mas 
ter  Wellborn.  [Exeunt  all  but  Greedy 

Greedy.     Dear  master    Wellbmn !    So   she  said; 
heaven !  heaven ! 
If  my  belly  would  give  me  leave,  I  could  ruminate 
All  day  on  this  :   I  have  granted  twenty  warrants 
To  have  him   committed,    from   all  prisons  in  the 

shire. 
To  Nottingham  gaol ;     and   now,    Dear   master' 

Wellborn ! 
And,  My  good  nephew! — but  I  play  the  fool 
To  stand  here  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner. 

Re-enter  JVIarrall. 

Are  they  set,  Marrall? 

Mar.  Long  since  ;  pray  you  a  word,  sir. 
Greedy.  N  o  wording  now. 
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Mar.  In  troth,  I  must;  my  master 
Knowing  you  are  his  good  friend,  makes  bold  with 

you, 
And  does  entreat  you,  more  guests  being  come  in 
Than  lie  expected,  especially  his  nephew, 
The  table  be'/ig  full  too,  you  would  excuse  him, 
.\nd  sup  With  him  on  the  cold  meat. 

Greedij.  How  !  no  dinner, 
After  all  my  care  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal ;  besides,  you  broke  your  fast. 

Greed ij.  That  was 
But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomach:  a  man  in  commission 
Give  place  to  a  tatterdemalion  ! 

y.ar.   No  bug*  words,  sir  ; 
SI  juld  his  worship  hear  you 

Greedy.   Lost  my  dumpling  too, 
And  butrer'd  toa>ts,  and  woodcocks  ! 

Mr.r.  Come,  have  patience, 
[f  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  worship, 
And    sit   with    the  waiting   women,  you'll  have 

dumpling. 
Woodcock,  and  butter'd  toasts  too. 

Greedy.  This  revives  me  : 
I  will  gorge  there  sufficiently. 

Mar.  This  is  the  way,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Anothei'Room  in  Overreach's  House. 
Enter  Overreach, as  jfrom  dinner. 

Over.  She's  caught !  O  women  ! — she  neglects  my 

lord, 
And  all  her  compliments  applied  to  Wellborn  ! 
The  garments  of  her  widowhood  laid  by. 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  the  spring. 
Her  eyes  fix'd  on  him,  in  the  wine  she  drinks. 
He    being    her    pledge,    she    sends   him  burning 

kisses, 
And  sits  on  thorns,  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat  to  feed  upon  his  looks ; 
And  if  in  our  discourse  he  be  but  named, 
From  her  a  deep  sigh  follows.     But  why  grieve  I 
At  this  ?  it  makes  for  me  ;  if  she  prove  his, 
yil  that  is  her's  is  mine,  as  I  will  work  him. 

Enter  Mar r all. 

Mar.  Sir,   the   whole    board  is  troubled  at  your 
rising. 

Over.  No  matter,  I'll  excuse  it :  prithee  IMarrall, 
Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar.   Who!  tiie  rogue 
'J'he  lady  scoin'd  to  look  on  ? 

Over.  You  are  a  wag. 

Enter  Lady  Allvvortii  and  Wellborn. 

War.  See,  sir,    she's    come,    and  cannot  be  with- 
out him. 
L.  All.  With  your  favour,  sir,  after  a  plenteous 
dinner, 
I  shall  make  bold  to  walk  a  turn  or  two 
In  your  rare  garden. 

Over.  There's  an  arbour  too. 
If  your  ladyship  please  to  use  it. 
L.  All.  Come,  master  Wellborn. 

[^Exeunt  Lady  Ailworlh  and  Wellborn. 

•  Mar.    No  bug  words,  sir ;\  i.  e.   no  frightful,  terrific 
words :  the  word  occurs  ia  this  seosc  iu  all  our  old  poets. 


Orer,  Grosser  and  grosser!  now  I  believe  the  poet 
Feign'd  not,  but  was  historical,  when  he  wrote 
Pasiphae  was  enamour'd  of  a  bull  : 
This  lady's  lust's  more  monstrous.      My  good  lord, 

Enter  Lord  Lovell,  Margaret,  and  the  rest. 
Excuse  my  manners. 

Lov.  There  needs  none,  sir  Giles, 
I  may  ers  long  say  Father,  when  it  pleases 
My  dearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it. 

Over.  She  shall   seal  to  it,   my   lord,   and  make 
me  happy. 

Re-enter  Wellborn  and  Lady  Allworth. 

Marg.  My  lady  is  return'd. 

L.  All.  Provide  my  coach, 
I'll  instantly  away  ;  my  thanks,  sir  Giles, 
For  my  entertainment. 

Over.  'Tis  your  nobleness 
To  think  it  such. 

L.  All.  I  must  do  you  a  further  wrong, 
In  taking  away  your  honourable  guest. 

Lov.  I  wait  on  vou,  madam  ;  farewell,  good  sir 
Giles. 

L.   All.  Good     mistress    Margaret;    nay    come, 
master  Wellborn, 
I  must   not   leave   you   behind  ;  in   sooth,  I  must 
not. 

Over.  Rob  me  not,  madam,  of  all  joys  at  once; 
Let  inv    nephew    stay    behind  :    he  shall   have  my 

coach. 
And,  after  some  small  conference  between  us, 
Soon  overtake  your  ladyship. 

L.  All.  Stay  not  long,  sir. 

Lov.  This  parting  kiss  :     [^Kisses  Margaret.']  you 
shall  every  diy  hear  from  me 
By  my  faithful  page. 

All.  'lis  a  service  I  am  proud  of. 

[^Exeunt  Lord  Lovell,   Lady  Allworth,  Allworth, 
and  Marrull. 

Over.  Daughter,    to    your   chamber. —  \_Exit  Mar^ 
garet.] — Vou  may  wonder,  nephew. 
After  so  long  an  enmity  between  us, 
I  should  desire  your  friendship. 

Well.  So  I  do,  sir ; 
'Tis  strange  to  nie. 

Over.   Hut  I'll  make  it  no  wonder  ; 
And  what  is  more,  unfold  my  nature  to  you. 
We  worJdly  men,  when  we  see  friends,  and  kinsmen. 
Past  hope  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  lift  them  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  them  to  the  bottom  j 
As,  t  must  yield,  with  you  I  practised  it: 
But,  now  I  see  you  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  can  and  will  assist  you  ;  this  ri'h  lady 
(And  I  am  glad  ot't)  is  enamour'd  of  you  j 
'Tis  too  apparent,  nephew. 

Well.  No  such  thing: 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

Oier,  W^ell,  in  a  word, 
Because  your  stay  is  short,  I'll  have  you  seen 
No  more  in  this  hai^e  shape  ;  nor  shall  she  say, 
She  married  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt. 

Well.  He'll   run   into   Uie  noose,    and   save  my 
labour.  [Aside. 

Over.   You  have  a  trunk  of  rich  clothes,  not   far 
hence. 
In  pawn  ;  I  will  redeem  them  ;  and  that  no  clamour 
May  taint  your  credit  for  your  petty  debts. 
You  sliall  have  a  thousand  pounds  to  cut  them  off. 
And  go  a  free  man  to  the  wealthy  lady. 
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Well.  This  done,  sir,  out  of  love,  and  no  ends 

else 

Over.  As  it  is,  nephew. 
Well.  Binds  me  still  your  servant. 
Over.  No   compliments,  you    are    staid    for:   ere 
you  have  supp'd  [my  nephew  ! 

You  shall  hear  from  mo.     My  coach,  knaves,   for 
To  morrow  1  will  visit  you. 


Well.  Here  s  an  uncle 
In  a  man's  extremes !    how   much    they  do  belie 

you. 
That  say  you  are  hard  hearted  ! 

Over.  My  deeds,  nephew, 
Shall  speak  my  love  j  what  men   report   I  weigh 
not. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lady  AUwortli's  House. 

Enter  Lord  Lovell  and  Allworth. 

Lov.  'Tis  well ;  give  me  my  cloak ;  I  now  dis- 
charge you 
From  further  service  :  mind  your  own  affairs, 
I  hope  they  wdl  prove  successful. 

All.  What  is  blest 
With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,  cannot  but  prosper. 
Let  aftertimes  report,  and  to  your  honour, 
How  much  I  stand  engaged,  "for  I  want  language 
To  speak  my  debt ;  yet  if  a  tear  or  two 
Of  joy,  for  your  much  goodness,  can  supply 
My  tongue's  defects,  I  could 

Lov.  Nay,  do  not  melt : 
This  ceiem'onial  thanks  to  me's  superfluous. 

Oi;er.  [w.j7/un.]  Is  my  lord  stirring? 

Lov.  'Tis  he  !  oh,  here's  your  letter  :  let  him  in. 
Enter  Ovfrrkach,  Gueedy,  and  Marfall. 

Ovei'.  A  good  day  to  my  lord  ! 

Lov.  You  are  an  early  riser. 
Sir  Giles. 

Over.  And  reason,  to  attend  your  lordship. 

Lov.  And  you,  too,  master  Greedy,  up  so  soon  ! 

Greedy.  In  troth,  my  lord,  after  the  sun  is  up 
I  cannot  sleep,  for  I  have  a  foolish  stomach 
That  croaks  for   breakfast.     With  your   lordship's 

favour, 
I  have  a  serious  question  to  demand 
Of  my  worthy  friend  sir  Giles. 

Lov.  Pray  you  use  your  pleasure. 

Greedy.  How  far,  sir  Giles,  and  pray  you  answer  me 
Upon  your  credit,  hold  you  it  to  be 
From   your  manor-house,  to  this  of  my  lady  All- 
worth's"? 

Over.  Why,  some  four  mile. 

Greedy.  How  !  four  mile,  good  sir  Giles 

Upon  your  reputation,  think  better; 
For  if  you  do  abate  but  one  half  quarter 
Of  five,  you  do  yourself  the  greatest  wrong 
That  can  be  in  the  world  ;  for  four  miles  riding 
Could  not  have  raised  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 

Mar.   Whether  you  ride, 
Or  go  afoot,  you  are  that  way  still  provided, 
An  It  please  your  worship. 

Over.   How  now,  sirrah  !   prating 
Before  my  lord  !  no  difierence  !  Go  to  my  nephew  ; 
See  all  his  debts  discharged,  and  help  his  worship 
To  rit  on  nis  rich  suit. 

Mar.  1  may  Ht  yen  too. 
Toss'a  hte  a  dopf  still.  [Exit. 


Lov.  I  have  writ  this  morning 
A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 

Over.    'Twill   fire  her,   for   she's    wholly    yours 

already : 

Sweet  master  Allworth,  take  my  ring  ;   'twill  carry 

you 
To  her  presence,  I  dare   warrant  you  ;  and   there 

plead 
For  my  good  lord,  if  you  shall  find  occasion. 
That  done,  pray  ride  to  Nottingham,  get  a  liceu 
Still  by  this  token.     Pll  have  it  dispatch'd. 
And  suddenly,  my  lord,  that  I  may  say, 
My  honourable,  nay,  right  honourable  daughter. 

Greedy.    Take  my  advice,  young  gentleman,  get 
your  breakfast ; 
'Tis  unwholesome  to  ride  fasting :  I'll  eat  with  you. 
And  eat  to  purpose. 

Over.  Some  fury's  in  that  gut : 
Hungry  again  !  did  you  not  devour  this  morning 
A   shield    of  brawn,  and   a  barrel    of    Colchester 
oysters  1 

Greedy.  Why,   that  was,   sir,  only  to  scour  my 
stomach, 
A  kind  of  a  preparative.     Come,  gentleman, 
I   will   not  have    you  feed   like  the  hangman   of 

Flushing, 
Alone,  while  I  am  here. 

Lov.  Haste  your  return. 

AU.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord. 

Greedy.  Nor  1  to  line 
My  Christmas  coffer. 

[Exeunt  Greedy  and  Allivoith. 

Over.  T()  my  wish  •,  we  are  private. 
I  come  not  to  make  ofFtr  with  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion:  that  were  poor  and  trivial » 
In  one  word,  I  pronounce  all  that  is  mine. 
In  lands  or  leases,  ready  coin  or  goods. 
With  her  my  lord  comes  to  you  ;  nor  shall  you  have 
One  motive  to  induce  you  to  believe 
I  live  too  long,  since  every  year  I'll  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  be  yours  too. 

Lev.   You  are  a  right  kind  father. 

Over.  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such.     How' do  you  like  this  seat? 
It  is  well  wooded,  and  well  water'd,  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich  ;  would  it  not  serve  for  change 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer  progress  ? 
What  thinks  my  noble  loid? 

Lov.  'Tis  a  wholesome  air, 
And  well  built  pile;  and  she  that's  mistress  of  it 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

Over.  She  the  mistress  ! 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  :  but  let  my  lord 
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Say  only  that  hn  likfts  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say,  eie  loui:;:  ''^  1»'>5' 
I.ov.   Imj)ossihle. 

Orer.   You  do  conclude  too  fast,  not  knowinpf  nie, 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  bv.     'Tis  not  alone 
The   lady  Allwoith's  lands,    for   those   once   Well- 
horn's 
(As  by  her  dotage  on  him  I  know  thev  will  be). 
Shall  soon  be  mine;  but  |)oint  out  any  man's 
In  all  th"  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lov.  1  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted  ; 
l\Iy  fiime  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  nie. 
Than  so  to  expose  them  to  be  censured  by 
The  public  voice. 

Over.  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard. 
Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now  ; 
Nor  can  my  actions,  thoug^h  condemn'd  for  ill, 
Cast  any  foul  aspersion  upon  yours. 
For,  thoui^h  1  do  contemn  report  myself, 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you,  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame. 
Nor  your  unquestioned  integrity, 
Shall  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot 
That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candour. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable,  which  my  lord  can  make  her : 
And  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  lord  Lovell,  born  by  her  unto  you, 

write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions,  and  annual  rents. 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  requires, 
I  do  remove  that  burthen  from  your  shoulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own  :   for  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste, 
The  scourge  of  prodigals,  want,   shall  never  find 
you. 
Lov.  Are  you  not  frighted  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  your  ^inister  practices  ? 
Over.  Yes,  as  rocks  are, 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved, 
When   wolves,   with   hunger  pined,  howl  at    ber 

brightness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these. 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  sword, 
If  call'd  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right 
Which  fearful  enemies  murmur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now  for  these  other  piddling  complaints 
Breath'd  out  in  bitterness  ;  as  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbours'  right,  or  grand  incloser 
Of  what  was  common,  to  my  private  use : 
Nay,  when   my  ears  are  pierc'd  with  widow's  cries. 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'lis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse,  or  l>ity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Lot}.  1  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Over.  'Tis  for  you, 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble ; 
Nay  more,  if  you  will  have  my  character 


In  little,  1  enjoy  more  true  delight 

Jn  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  these  dark 

And    crooked    ways,    than    you    shall    e'er    take 

pleasure 
In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  tompass'd. 
My    haste    commands    me    hence :  in   one   word, 

therefore, 
Is  it  a  match  I 

Lov.  I  hope,  that  is  past  doubt  now. 
Over.  Then   rest    secure ;  not    the    hate    of  all 
mankind  here*. 
Nor  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter, 
Shall  make  me  study  aught  but  your  advancement 
One  story  higher:  an  earl  !  if  ^old  can  do  it. 
Dis()Ute  not  my  religion,  nor  my  faith  ; 
I'hough  1  am  borne  thus  lieadlong  by  my  will, 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please. 
To  me  they  are  equal  j  so,  my  lord,  good  morrow. 

[Exit. 
Lov.  He's   gone — I   wonder  how  the   earth  can 
bear 
Such  a  portent!  I,  that  have  lived  a  soldier. 
And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undaunted, 
To  hear  this  blasphemous  beast  am  bath'd  all  over 
In  a  cold  sweat:  yet,  like  a  mountain,  he 
(Confirm'd  in  atheistical  assertions) 
Is  no  more  shaken  than  Olympus  is 
When  angry  Jioreas  loads  his  double  headf 
With  sudden  drifts  of  snow. 

Enter  Lady  Alt.worth,  Waiting  Woman,  and 
Amule. 

L.  All.  Save  you,  my  lord  ! 
Disturb  1  not  your  privacy  ? 

Lov.  No.  good  madam  ; 
For  your  own  sake  I  am  glad  you  came  no  sooner. 
Since  this  bold  bad  man,  sir  Giles  Overreach, 
Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself, 
And  read  this  morning  such  a  devilish  matins, 
That  I  should  think  it  a  sin  next  to  his 
But  to  repeat  it. 

L.  AIL  I  ne'er  press'd,  my  lord, 
On  others'  privacies  ;  yet,  against  my  vi'ill, 
Walking,  for  health  sake,  in  the  gallery 
Adjoining  to  your  lodgings,  I  was  made 
(So  vehement  and  loud  he  was)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  offers. 

Lov.  Please  you  to  command 
Your  servants  hence,  and  I  shall  gladly  hear 
Your  wiser  counsel. 

L.  All.  'lis,  my  lord,  a  woman's. 
But  true  and  hearty  ; — wait  in  the  next  room. 
But  be  within  call  ;  yet  not  so  near  to  force  me 
To  whisper  my  intents. 

Ami).   We  are  taught  better 
By  you,  good  madam. 

Woman.     And  well  know  our  distance. 

L.  All.  Do  so,  and  talk  not;  'twill  become  your 
breeding.                     [Lxeunt  Amble  and  Wcnvan* 
Now,  my  good  lord  :  if  1  may  use  my  freedom. 
As  to  an  honour'd  friend 


• not  the  hate  of  all  mankind  heie,^ 

I  know  not  why   the  modern   editors  omit  here ;  not  only 
the  rhythm  but  the  seivse  is  improved  by  its  restoration. 

t than  Olympus  is 

When  angry  Boreas  loads  his  double  head 
With  sudden  drifts  of  snoiv.]  Either  Massinger,  or  bi» 
transcriber,  has  mistaken  Olympus  for  Parnassus:  it  may 
be  the  former,  for,  in  trusting  to  their  memory,  such  slips 
are  not  unusual  in  our  old  writers,  who  wen;  i-idetd  htm 
solicitous  of  accuracy  in  these  trivial  matters. 
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Lov.  You  lessen  else 
Your  favour  to  me. 

L.  All.  I  dare  then  say  thus  *, 
As  you  are  noble  (howe'er  common  men 
Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims)  'twill  not  agree 
With  those  of  eminent  blood,  who  are  engaged 
More  to  prefer  their  honours,  than  to  increase 
The  state  left  to  them  by  their  ancestors, 
To  study  large  additions  to  their  fortunes, 
And   quite   neglect  their  births : — though  I  must 

grant, 
Riches,  well  got,  to  be  a  useful  servant. 
But  a  bad  master. 

Lov    Madam,  'tis  confess'd  ; 
But  what  infer  you  from  it  ? 

L.  All.  This,  my  lord  ; 
That  as  all  wrongs,  though  thrust  into  one  scale. 
Slide  of  themselves  off,  when  right  fills  the  other, 
And  cannot  bide  the  trial  ;  so  all  wealth, 
I  mean  if  ill  acquired,  cemented  to  honour 
By  virtuous  ways  achieved,  and  bravely  purchased, 
Is  but  as  rubbish  pour'd  into  a  river 
(Howe'er  intended  to  make  good  the  bank), 
Rendering  the  water,  that  was  pure  before. 
Polluted  and  unwholesome.     I  allow 
The  heir  of  sir  Giles  Overreach,  Margaret, 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  match 
Our  north  part  can  make  boast  of;  3'et  she  cannot. 
With  all  that  she  brings  with  her,  fill  their  mouths. 
That  never  will  forget  who  was  her  father  ; 
Or  that  my  husband  Allvvorth's  lands,  and  Wellborn's 
(How  wrung  from  both  needs  now  no  repetition). 
Were  real  motives  that  more  work'd  your  lordship 
To  join  your  families,  than  her  form  and  virtues  : 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 

Lov.  1  do,  sweet  madam, 
And  long  since  have  considered  it.     I  know 
The  sum  of  all  that  makes  a  just  man  happy 
Consists  in  the  well  choosing  of  his  wife : 
And  there,  well  to  discharge  it.  does  require 
Equalitv  of  years,  of  birth,  of  fortune  ; 
For  beauty  being  poor,  and  not  cried  up 
By  birth  or  wealth,  can  truly  mix  with  neither. 
And  wealth,  where  there's  such  difference  in  years, 
And  fair  descent,  must  make  the  yoke  uneasy  : — 
But  I  come  nearer. 

L.All.  Pray  you  do,  my  lord. 

Lov.  Were   Overreach'   states   thrice  centupled, 
his  daughter 
Millions  of  degrees  much  fairer  than  she  is, 
Howe'er  I  might  urge  precedents  to  excuse  me, 
I  v.-ould  not  so  adulterate  my  blood 
By  marrying  Margaret,  and  so  leave  my  issue 
Made  up  of  several  pieces,  one  part  scarlet 
And  the  other  London  blue.     In  ray  own  tomb 
I  will  inter  my  name  first. 

L.  All.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this. [Aside. 

Why  then,  my  lord,  pretend  your  marriage  to  her  ? 
Dissimulation  but  ties  false  knots 
On  that  straight  line  by  which  you  hitherto 
Have  measured  all  your  actions. 

Lov.  I  make  answer. 
And  aptly,  with  a  (juestion.     Wherefore  have  you, 
That,   since  your   husband's  death,  have   lived   a 

strict 
And  chaste  nun's  life,  on  the  sudden  given  your- 
self 
To  viaito  and  entertainments?  think  you,  madam, 
Tis  not  grown  public  conference?  or  the  favours 


Which  you  too  prodigally  have  thrown  on  Wellborn, 
Being  too*  reserved  before,  incur  not  censure? 

L.  All.  I  am  innocent  here,  and,   on  my  life  I 
swear 
My  ends  are  good. 

Lov.  On  my  soul,  so  are  mine 
To  Margaret ;  but  leave  both  to  the  event: 
And  since  this  friendly  privacy  does  serve 
But  as  an  offer'd  means  unto  ourselves 
'J'o  search  each  other  further,  you  having  shown 
Your  care  of  me,  I,  my  respect  to  you  ; 
Deny  me  not,  but  still  in  chaste  words,  madam 
An  afternoon's  discourse. 

L.  All.  So  I  shall  hear  you.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IL— Before  Tapwell's  House 

Enter  Tapwei.l  and  Froth. 

Tap.  Undone,  undone!    this  was  your  counsel, 
Froth. 

Froth.     .Mine !     I   defy  thee :    did    not    master 
Marrall 
(He  has  marr'd  all,  T  am  sure)  strictly  command  us, 
On  pain  of  sir  Giles  Overreach'  displeasure, 
To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors? 

Tap.  'Tis  true  ; 
But  now  he's  his  uncle's  darling,  and  has  got 
Master  justice  Greedy,  since  he  fill'd  his  belly. 
At  his  commandment,  to  do  any  thing  ; 
Woe,  woe  to  us ! 

Froth.  He  may  prove  merciful. 

Tap.  Troth,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands. 
Though  he  knew  all  the  passages  of  our  house. 
As  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  and  bawdry. 
When  he  was  rogue  Wellborn  no  man  would  be- 
lieve him. 
And  then  his  information  could  not  hurt  us; 
But  now  he  is  right  worshipful  again. 
Who  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony  ?  methinks 
I  see  thee.  Froth,  already  in  a  cart 
For  a  close  bawd,  thine  eves  even  pelted  out 
With  dirt  and  rotten  eggs  ;  and  my  hand  hissing. 
If  I  scape  the  halter,  with  the  letter  R 
Printed  upon  it. 

Froth.  Would  that  were  the  worst ! 
That  were  but  nine  days'  wonder :   as  for  credit 
We  have  none  to  lose,  but  we  shall  lose  the  money 
He  owes  us,  and  his  custom:  there's  the  hell  on't. 

Tap.  He  has  summon'd  all  his  creditors  by  the 
drum, 
And  they  swarm  about  him  like  so  many  soldiers 
On  the  pay  day  j  and  has  found  out  such  a  >e\» 

WAY 

To  PAY  HIS  OLD  DEBTS,  as  'tis  vcry  likely 
He  shall  be  chronicled  for  it! 

Froth.  He  deserves  it 
More  than   ten  pageantsf     But  are  you    sure  his 

worship 
Comes  this  way  to  my  lady's  ? 

[A  cry  within  :  Brave  master  Wellborn  ! 


*  Being  too  reserved  before,]  Tliis  is  the  reading  of  the 
quarto,  and  evidunlly  genuine :  it  does  not  howcvtr  jntisfy 
Mr.  M.  Mason  ;  wlio  gives  ns,  on  liis  own  aulbority,  Being 
so  reserved  before! 

+ 'tis  very  likely 

He  shall  be  chronicled /or  it  I 

Froth.  He  deserves  it 
Afore  than  ten  pagoanls. ]   This  is  a  pleasant  alhision  to 
the  minute  industry  witli  which  Holingjhid,  .Stowe,  Kakir, 
and  the  other  chroniclers  of  those  times,  collected  evciy  un 
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Tap.  Yes  : — I  hear  him. 

Froth.  Be  ready  with  your  petition,  and  present  it 
To  his  good  grace. 

Enter  AVellboun  in  a  rich  habit,  followed  by  Marr- 
ALi ,  Grekdy,  Order,  Fiminace,  and  Creditors  ; 
Tapwell  kneeling,  delivers  hix  petition. 

Well.  How's  this  !  pelition'd  too? 

But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes, 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals  '   1  shall  be, 
I  think,  prince  Wellborn. 

Mar.   When  your  worship's  married 
You  may  be  : — 1  know  what  I  hope  to  see  you. 

Well.  Then  look  thou  for  advancement. 

Mar.  To  be  known 
Your  worship's  bailift'  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at. 
Well.  And  thou  shalt  hit  it. 

Mar.  Pray  you,  sir,  dispatch 
These  needy  followers,  and  for  my  admittance, 
Provided  you'll  defend  me  from  sir  Giles, 
Whose  service  I  am  weary  of,  I'll  say  something 
You  shall  give  thanks  for. 

Well.  Fear  me  not  sir  Giles*. 

Greedy.   Who,   Tapwell?    I   remember    thy  wife 
brought  me, 
Last  new-year's  tide,  a  couple  of  fat  turkies. 

Tap.  And   shall    do  every    Christmas,   let  your 
worship 
But  stand  my  friend  now. 

Greedy.  How!  with  master  Wellborn? 
I  can  do  any  thing  with  him  on  such  terms. 
See  you  this  honest  couple,  they  are  good  souls 
As  ever  drew  out  fosset ;  have  they  not 
A  pair  of  honest  faces? 

Well.  I  o'erheard  you. 
And   the   bribe  he  promis'd.      You  are  cozen'd  in 

them ; 
For,  of  all  the  scum  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots, 
This,  for  a  most  unthankful  knave,  and  this. 
For  a  base  bawd  and  whore,  have  worst  deserv'd 

met, 
And  therefore  speak  not  for  them  :  by  your  place 
You  are  rather  to  do  me  justice ;  lend  me  your  ear  : 
— Forget  his  turkies,  and  call  in  his  license. 
And,  at  the  next  fair,  I'll  give  you  a  yoke  of  oxen 
Worth  all  his  poultry. 

Greedy.  1  am  changed  on  the  sudden 
In  my  opinion!  come  near;  nearer,  rascal. 
And,  now  I  view  him  better,  did  vou  e'er  see 


1 


important  event  and  individual  history,  to  swell  their  useful 
but  desultory  pages : 

"  I  more  voluminous  should  grow 

Chiefly  if  I,  like  them,  should  tell 
All  kind  of  weather  thai  befel. 
Than  Holingshed  or  Stovve."  Cowley. 

The  reply  of  Froth  is  sarcastically  ainud  at  the  perverse 
pains  bestowed  by  the  former  of  these  writers  on  the  ridi- 
culous mummery,  under  llie  name  ot  paf/eanis,  which  the 
city  was  in  the  habit  ofexhibiiing  on  every  public  occasion. 
•  you  shall  give  thanks  for 

Weil.  Fear  me  not  sir  Giles,]  So  the  quaito.     The 
modern  editors  read : 

You  shall  give  me  ihanhs  for. 
Well.   Fear  not,  sir  Giles. 
Which  is  not  metre  :  but  they  probably  did  not  understand 
the  phraseology  of  the  last  hemistich,  which  is  a  Gallicism  to 
be  found  in    every  wri'.er  of  Massinger's  time.     For  their 
Insertion  of  me  in  the  former  I  cannt>t  pretend  to  accoimt. 

have  wrrst  deserved  me,i  Here  again, 

from  ignorance  of  the  language,  the  last  word  is  thrown  out. 
Such  editors! 


One   look  so  like  an  archknave  ?  his  very  counte* 

nance. 
Should  an  understanding  judge  but  look  upon  him, 
Would  hang  bim  though  he  were  innocent. 

Tap.  Froth.  Worshipful  sir. 

Greedy.  No,  though  the  great  Turk  came,  instead 
of turkies. 
To  beg  my  favour,  I  am  inexorable. 
Thou  hast  an  ill  name  :  besides  thy  musty  ale, 
That  hath  destroy'd  many  of  the  king's  liege  people, 
Thou   never    hadst  in    thy   house,   to   stay  men's 

stomachs, 
A  piece  of  Suffolk  cheese,  or  gammon  of  bacon. 
Or  any  esculent,  as  the  learned  call  it. 
For  their  emolument,  but  sheer  drink  only. 
For  which  gross  fault  I  here  do  damn  thy  licence. 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw  ; 
For,  instantly,  I  will  in  mine  own  person 
Command  the  constables  to  pull  down  thy  sign, 
And  do  it  before  1  eat. 

Froth.  No  mercy  ! 

Greedy.  Vanish. 
If  I  show  any,  may  my  promised  oxen  gore  me  ! 

Tap.  Unthankful  knaves  are  ever  so  rewarded. 
[Exeunt  Greedy,  Tapwell,  and  Froth 

Well.  Speak  ;  what  are  you  ? 

1  Cred.  A  decay 'd  vintner,  sir. 
That  might  have  thrived,   but  that  your  worship 

broke  me 
With  trusting  you  with  muskadine  and  eggs. 
And  five-pound  suppers,  with  your  after  drinkings, 
When  you  lodged  upon  the  Bankside. 

Well.  1  remember. 

1  Cred.  1  have  not  been  hasty,  nor  e'er  laid  to 
arrest  you  ; 

And  therefore,  sir 

Well.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow, 
I'll  set  thee  up  again  ;  see  his  bill  paid. 
What  are  you  ? 

2  Cred.  A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  gave  you  credit  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 

Which  was  all  my  stock,  but  you  failing  in  payment, 
1  was  removed  from  the  shop-board,  and  confined 
Under  a  stall. 

Well.  See  him  paid  ;  and  botch  no  more. 

2  Cred.  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 
Well.  Such  tailors  need  not ; 

If  their  bills  are  paid  in  one  and  twenty  year 
They  are  seldom  losers.     O,  I  know  thy  face. 
Thou  wert  my  surgeon  :  you  must  tell  no  tales; 
'I'hose  days  are  done.     I  will  pay  you  in  private. 

Ord.  A  royal  gentleman  ! 

Furn.   Royal  as  an  emperor! 
He'll  prove  a  brave  master  ;  my  good  lady  knew 
To  choose  a  man. 

Well.  See  all  men  else  discharg'd ; 
And  since  old  debts  are  clear'd  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me  : 
There's  something,  honest  cook,  for  thy  good  break- 
fasts. 
And  this  for  your  respect ;  take't,  'tis  good  gold. 
And  1  able  to  spare  it. 

Ord.  You  are  too  munificent. 

Furn.  He  was  ever  so. 

Welt.  Pray  you,  on  before. 

3  Cred.  Heaven  bless  you  ! 

Mar.   At   four   o'clock  the   rest   know  where  to 
meet  me. 

[Exeunt  Order,  Furnace,  and  Cr6iUt9rt. 
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Welt.  Now,  master  Mairall  what's  the  weighty- 
secret 
You  promised  to  impart  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  time  nor  place 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance, 
This  only  in  a  word  ;  I  know  Sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  security 
For  his  thousand  pounds,  which  you  must  not  con- 
sent to. 
As  he  grows  in  heat,  as  I  am  sure  he  will. 
Be  you  but  rough,  and  say  he's  in  your  debt 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land  ; 
I  had  a  hand  in't  (I  speak  it  to  my  shame), 
"When  you  'vere  defeated  of  it. 
Well.  That's  forgiven. 

Mar.   I  shall  deserve  it :  then  urge  him  to  pro- 
duce 
The  deed  in  which  you  pass'd  it  over  to  him, 
Which  I  know  he'll  have  about  him  to  deliver 
To  the  lord  Lovell,  with  many  other  writings, 
And  present  monies  :  I'll  instruct  you  further. 
As  1  wait  on  your  worship :  if  I  play  not  my  prize* 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vexa- 
tion, 
Hang  up  Jack  Marrall. 

Well.  I  rely  upon  thee.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Overreach's  House. 
Enter  Allworth  and  MARCAnET. 

All.  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to  my  lord's 
Unequall'd  temperance,  or  your  constant  sweetness, 
That  I  yet  live,  my  weak  hands  fasten'd  on 
Mope's  anchor,  spite  of  all  storms  of  despair, 
1  yet  rest  doubtful. 

Marg.  Give  it  to  lord  Lovell ; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me's  duty, 
1  make  but  payment  of  a  debt  to  which 
My  vows,  in  that  high  office  register'd, 
Are  faitliful  witnesses. 

All.  *Tis  true,  my  dearest ; 
Yet,  when  1  call  to  mind  how  many  fair  ones 
Make  wilful  shipwreck  of  their  faiths,  and  oaths 
To  God  and  man,  to  fill  the  arms  of  greatness; 
And  you  rise  up  no  less  than  a  glorious  start 
To  the  amazement  of  the  world,  that  hold  out 
Against  the  stern  authority  of  a  father, 
And  spurn  at  honour,  when  it  comes  to  court  you  j 
I  am  so  tender  of  your  good,  that  faintly, 
With  your  wrong,  I  can  wish  myself  that  right 
You  yet  are  pleased  to  do  me. 

Marg.  Yet,  and  ever. 
To  me  what's  title,  when  content  is  wanting  ? 
Or  wealth,  raked  up  together  with  much  care, 
And  to  be  kept  with  more,  when  the  heart  pines, 
In  being  dispossess'd  of  what  it  longs  for 
Beyond  the  Indian  mines?  or  the  smooth  brow 
Of  a  pleased  sire,  that  slaves  me  to  his  will, 
And  so  his  ravenous  humour  may  be  feasted 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great. 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her  own  election  1 

• if  I  play  not  my  p'ize]  This  expression 

is  frequently  found  in  our  old  writers,  jet  the  modern 
editors  wantonly  corrupt  it  here  and  elsewhere  into— t/'  / 
ylay  not  my  part. 

.  „A.d  you  rise  up  no  less  than  a  glorious  star.]  N^o, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  quarto,  was  jluli(:i^)u^!y  i.,6erie(ily 
Do<Uie. . 


All.  But  the  dangers 

That  follow  the  repulse — 

Marg.  To  me  they  are  nothing : 

Let  Allworth  love,  I  cannot  be  unhappy. 

Suppose  the  worst,  that,  in  his  rage,  he  kill  me  j 

A  tear  or  two,  by  you  dropt  on  my  hearse 

In  sorrow  for  my  fate,  will  call  back  life 

So  far  as  but  to  say,  that  I  die  yours  ; 

I  then  shall  rest  in  peace  :  or  should  he  prove 

So  cruel,  as  one  death  would  not  suffice 

His  thirst  of  vengeance,  but  with  lingering  torments. 

In  mind  and  body,  I  must  waste  to  air, 
In  poverty  join'd  vn\h  banishment  ;  so  vou  share 
In  my  afflictions,  which  I  dare  not  wish  you. 
So  high  1  prize  you,  I  could  undergo  them 
With  such  a  patience  as  should  look  down 
With  scorn  on  his  worst  malice. 

All.  Heaven  avert 
Such  trials  of  your  true  affection  to  me ! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you  that  are  all  mercy, 
Show  so  much  rigour :   but  since  we  must  run 
Such  desperate  hazards,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  steer  between  them. 

Marg.  Your  lord's  ours,  and  sure; 
And  though  but  a  young  actor,  second  me 
In  doing  to  the  life  what  he  has  plotted. 

Enter  Overreach  behind. 

The  end  may  yet  prove  happy  :   now,  my  Allworth. 

All.  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seeming  angef 

Marg.  I'll  pay  my  lord  all  debts  due  to  his  title ; 
And  when  with  terms,  not  taking  from  his  honour^ 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  hear  him. 
But  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  commanding  way, 
T'  appoint  a  meeting,  and,  without  my  knowledge, 
A  priest  to  tie  the  knot  can  ne'er  be  undone 
Till  death  unloose  it,  is  a  confidence 
In  his  lordship  will  deceive  him. 

All.  I  hope  better. 
Good  lady. 

Marg.  Hope,  sir,  w^hat  you  please  :  for  me 
I  must  take  a  safe  and  secure  course  ;  I  have 
A  father,  and  without  his  full  consent. 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land  kntel'd  for  my  favour, 
I  can  grant  nothing. 

Over.  I  like  this  obedience  :  [Comes /'orwam. 

But  whatsoe'er  my  lord  writes,  must  and  shall  be 
Accepted  and  embraced.     Sweet  master  Allworth, 
You  show  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
To  your  good  lord  ;  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
How  !   frowning,  Meg  ?  are  these  looks  to  receive 
A  messenger  from  my  lord  ?  what's  this  ?  gi  ve  me  it. 

Marg.  A   piece   of  arrogant  paper,  like  the  in- 
scriptions. 

Over.    [I?<?af/s.]    Fair  mistress, from  your  servant 
learn,  alljoijs 
That  we  can  hope  for,  if  deferred,  prove  toys  ; 
Therefore  this  instant,  and  in  private,  meet 
A  husband,  that  will  gladly  at  yourjeet 
Lay  doivn  his  honours,  tendering  them  to  you 
With  all  contnit,  the  church  being  paid  her  due. 
— Is  this  the  arrogant  piece  of  |.aper  ?  fool ! 
Will  you  still  be  one  .'  in   the   name  of  madness 

what 
Could  his  good  honour  write  more  to  content  you? 
Is  there  aught  else  to  be  wish'd  after  these  two. 
That  are  already  offer'd  ;  marriage  first. 
And  lawful  pleasure  after  :   what  would  you  more? 
Marg.  \\  hy,  sir,  1  would  be   married  like  your 
daughter  ; 
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Not  hurried  away  i'  the  night  I  know  not  whither, 
Without  all  ceremony  ;  no  friends  invited 
To  honour  the  solemnity. 

All,  A  n't  please  your  honour, 
For  so  before  to-morrow  I  must  style  you, 
Mv  lord  desires  this  privacy  in  respect 
His  honourable  kinsmen  are  far  oft', 
And  his  desires  to  have  it  done  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  tlieir  coming  ; 
And  yet  he  stands  resolved,  with  all  due  pomp, 
As  running  at  the  ring,  plays,  masks,  and  tilting, 
I'o  have  his  marriajre  at  court  celebrated 
When  he  has  brought  your  honour  up  to  London. 

Over.   He   tells  you  true  ;  'tis  the  fashion,  on  my 
knowlediie  : 
Yet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness*, 
!\Iust  put  it  oft',  forsooth  !  and  lose  a  night. 
In  which  perhaps  he  might  get  two  boys  on  thee. 
Tempt  me  no  further,  if  you  do,  this  goad 
Shall  prick  you  to  him. 

Miirg.  I  could  be  contented, 
Were  you  but  by,  to  do  a  father's  part, 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Over.   So  my  lord  have  you, 
\\  hat  do  I  care  who  gives  you  ?  since  my  lord 
Does  purpose  to  be  private,  I'll  not  cross  him, 
I  know  not,  master  AH  worth,  how  my  lord 
Way  be  provided,  and  therefore  there's  a  purse 
Of  gold,  'twill  serve  this  night's  expense  ;  to-mor- 
row 
I'll  furnish  him  with  any  sums :  in  the  mean  time, 
Use  my  ring  to  my  chaplain  :  he  is  beneficed 
At  my  manor  of  (iot'em,  and  call'd  parson  Willdo  : 
'Tis  no  matter  for  a  license,  I'll  bear  him  out  in't. 

Mcirg.  With  your  favour,  sir,   what  warrant  is 
your  ring  ] 


He  may  suppose  I  got  that  twenty  ways, 
Without  your  knowledge  ;  ard  then  to  be  refused. 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me  !  — if  you  pleased,  sir, 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Over.  Still  perverse! 
I  sav  again,  1  will  not  cross  my  lord  ; 
Yet  I'll  prevent  you  too*.— Paper  and  ink,  there  ! 

All.  I  can  furnish  you. 

Oier.  I  thank  you,  I  can  write  then.  f  Writes. 

All.  You  may,  if  you  please,  put  out  the  uiinie  of 
my  lord, 
In  respect  he  comes  disguised,  and  only  write. 
Marry  her  to  this  gentleman. 

Ocer.  Well  advised. 
'Tis  done ;  away  ! — [Margaret  kneels].  My  blessing, 

girl  ?  thou  hast  it. 
Nay,  no  reply,  begone  : — good  master  Alhvortli, 
This  shall  be  the  best  night's  work  you  ever  made. 

All,  I  hope  so,  sirf. 

[Exeunt  Allworth  and  Margaret, 

Over.  Farewell! — Now  all's  cocksure  ; 
Methinks  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Say,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Your  honourable  daughter  ?  has  her  honour 
Slept  well  to-night?  or,  Will  her  honour  please 
To  accept  this  monkey,  dog,  or  paroqueto 
(This  is  state  in  ladies),  or  my  eldest  son 
To  be  her  page,  and  wait  upon  her  trencher? 
My  ends,  my  ends  are  compassed  ! — then  for  Well- 
born 
And  the  lands ;    were  be  once  married  to  the  wi- 
dow—— 
I  have  him  here — I  can  scarce  contain  myself, 
I  am  so  full  of  joy,  nay  joy  all  over. 

[Exit. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Roomin  Lady  Allworth's  House. 

Enter  Lord  Lovell,  Lady  Allworth,  and  Amble. 

L,  All.  By  this  you  know  how  strong  the  motives 
were 
That  (lid,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 
A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  advance, 
In  personating  some  {'ew  favours  to  him, 
The  plots  and  projects  of  the  down-trod  Wellborn. 
Nor  shall  1  e'er  repent,  although  I  suff"er 
In  some  few  men's  opinions  for't,  the  action ; 
For  he  that  venturt-d  all  for  my  dear  husband, 
Mi'.'ht  justly  chiim  an  obligation  from  me. 
To  piiy  him  such  a  courtesy,  which  had  I 
Covlv,  or  over-curiously  denied. 
It  might  have  argued  me  of  little  love 
To  the  deceased. 

Lov.  Wlj  it  you  intended,  madam. 
For  the  poor  gentleman,  hath  found  good  success  ; 


•  Yef  the  good  lord,  to  please  yoar  peevishness,]  i.  e.  you, 
liis  drtUiihter,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title.  1  have  sometimes 
ihoiii^ht  that  this  mode  of  expression,  which  is  more  com- 
mon than  cursory  readers,  perhaps,  imagine,  is  not  sutTi- 
ciently  attended  to  by  the  commentators.  Many  difficulties 
wonid  vanish  if  these  appellations  were  duly  noticed  and 
tpplied* 


For,  as  I  understand,  his  debts  are  paid, 

And  he  once  more  furnish 'd  for  fair  employment : 

But  all  the  arts  that  I  have  used  to  raise 

The  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  ycung  Allworth, 

Stand  yet  in  supposition,  though  I  hope  well. 

For  the  young  lovers  are  in  wit  more  pregnant 

Than  their  years  can  promise:  and  for  their  desires, 

On  my  knowledge,  they  are  equal. 

L.  All.  AsJ  my  wishes 
Are  with  yours,  my  lord  ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  fear 
The  building,  though  well  grounded  :  to  deceive 
Sir  Giles,  that's  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
In  his  proceedings,  were  a  work  beyond 
'i'he  strongest  undertakers ;  not  the  trial 
Of  two  weak  innocents. 

Lov,  Despair  not,  madam : 

•  yetJ'llpiexcntymitno.]  From  tlie  Latin,  as  I  have 
already  obsi-rved.     1  II  anticipate  all  your  objections. 

t  All.  J  hope  so,  sir.]  1  c.mnot  much  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  this  young  couple  ;  it  is  loo  full  of  artitice  and 
deceit.  Undoubtedly,  tht-  insupportable  pride  and  tyranny 
of  Overreach,  make  hirn  a  proper  subject  to  be  pia<tised 
on  ;  but  not  by  his  daughter,  whose  cliaracter  has  bicn  hi- 
therto so  conducted  as  to  gain  the  este<m  of  every  reader. 

I  As  my  wishea,  ^c  ]  As  is  changed  in  botli  the  modern 
editi  »ns  imo  Though,  for  no  betier  rea-on,  I  believe,  than 
that  the  editors  did  not  discover  the  sense  of  a  plain  pas- 
»agt. 
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Hard  things  are  compass'd  oft  by  easy  means  ; 
And  judgment,  b^^ing  a  gift  derivt'd  from  heaven, 
Though  sometimes  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  worldly 

men, 
That  ne'er  consider  from  whom  thev  receive  it. 
Forsakes  such  as  abuse  the  giver  of  it, 
Which  is  the  reason,  that  the  politic 
And  cunning  statesman,  that  believes  he  fathoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth. 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  over-reach'd*. 

L.  AH.  May  he  be  so !  yet,  in  his  name  to  ex- 
press it 
Is  a  good  omen. 

Lov.  May  it  to  myself 
Prove  so,  good  lady,  in  my  suit  to  you  ! 
What  think  you  of  the  motion  ? 

L.  AH.  Troth,  my  lord, 
My  own  unv^-orthiness  may  answer  for  me  ; 
For  had  you,  when  that  I  was  in  my  prime. 
My  virgin  flower  uncropp'd,  presented  me 
With  this  great  favour  j  looking  on  my  lowness 
Not  in  a  glass  of  self-love,  but  of  truth, 
I  could  not  but  have  thought  it,  as  a  blessing 
Far,  far  beyond  my  merit. 

Lov.  You  are  too  modest, 
And  undervalue  that  which  is  above 
My  title,  or  whatever  I  call  mine. 
I  grant,  were  I  a  Spaniard,  to  marry 
A  widow  might  disparage  me  ;  but  being 
A  true-born  Englishman,  I  cannot  find 
How  it  can  taint  my  honour :  nay,  what's  more, 
That  which  you  think  a  blemish,  is  to  me 
The  fairest  lustre.     You  already,  madam, 
Have  given  sure  proofs  how  dearly  you  can  cherish 
A  husband  that  deserves  you  ;  which  confirms  me, 
That,  if  I  am  not  wanting  in  my  care 
To  do  you  service,  you'll  be  still  the  same 
That  you  were  to  your  AUworth  :  in  a  word, 
Our  years,  our  states,  our  births  are  not  unequal, 
You  being  descended  nobly,  and  allied  so  ; 
If  then  you  may  be  won  to  make  me  happy, 
But  join  your  lips  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract. 

L.  AIL  I  were  blind  to  my  own  good, 
Should  I  refuse  it ;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  one,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

Lov.  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness. 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched  ! 

L.All,  There  needs  no  protestation,  my  lord, 
To  her  that  cannot  doubt. 

E7iter  Wellbohn. 

You  are  welcome,  sir. 
Now  you  look  like  yourself. 
Well.  And  will  continue 
Such  in  my  free  acknowledgment,  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam,  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  command  it. 
Lov.  It  is    a    thankfulness   that    well    becomes 
you; 
You  could  not  make  choice  of  a  better  shape 
To  dress  your  mind  in. 

L.  All,  For  me,  I  am  happy 
That  my  endeavours  prosper'd.       Saw  you  of  late 
ir  Giles,  your  uncle  ? 

Is  by  aimplicty  oft  over-reaclied. )  The  quarto  reads, 
and  perhaps  by  ricsisiii,  overreach.  For  the  rest,  the  obser- 
vation is  a  most  admirable  one,  and  wortliy  of  all  praise. 
It  may  serve  to  explain  many  fancied  inconsist»'ncies  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Overreaches  in  all  ages. 


Well.  I  heard  of  him,  madam, 
By  his  minister,   Marrall  j  he's  grown  into  strange 

passions 
About  his  daughter  :  this  last  night  he  look'd  for 
Your  lordship  at  his  house,  but  missing  you. 
And  she  not  yet  appearing,  his  wise  bead 
Is  much  perplex'd  and  troubled. 

Lov.  It  may  be, 
Sweetheart,  my  project  took. 

L.  All.  I  strongly  hope. 

Over.  \;within.'\   Ha !  find  her,  booby,  thou  huge 
lump  of  nothing, 
I'll  bore  thine  eyes  out  else. 

Well,  May  it  please  your  lordship. 
For  some  ends  of  mine  ovvn,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing. 
You  may,  perhaps,  have  sport. 

Lov.   You  shall  direct  me.  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  OvERnEACii,  tvilh  distracted  looks,  driving  in 
Markall  hejure  him,  with  a  box. 

Over.  I  shall  sol  fa  you,  rogue  ! 

Mar.  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  you  use  me  thus  ? 

Over.  Cause,  slave  !  why,  I  am  angry, 
And  thou  a  subject  only  fit  for  beating. 
And  so  to  cool  my  choler.     Look  to  the  writing  j 
Let  but  the  seal  be  broke  upon  the  box. 
That  has  slept  in  my  cabinet  these  three  years, 
I'll  rack  thy  soul  for't. 

Mar.  I  may  yet  cry  quittance. 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist.       [Aside. 

Over,    Lady,  by    your   leave,    did  you  see  my 
daughter,  lady? 
And  the  lord  her  husband?  are  they  in  your  house? 
If  they  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid  them  joy; 
And,  as  an  entrance  to  her  place  of  honour, 
See   your   ladyship   on   her   left  hand,  and   make 

courtsies* 
When  she  nods  on  you  ;  which  you  must  receive 
As  a  special  favour. 

L.  All.   When  I  know,  sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  it ! 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  as  I  am  myself, 
I  give  you  to  understand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

Over.  When  you  once  see  her 
Supported,  and  led  by  the  lord  her  husband. 
You'll  be  taught  better. Nephew. 

Well.  Sir. 

Over,  No  more ! 

Well,  'Tis  all  I  owe  you. 

Over,  Have  your  redeem'd  rags 
Made  you  thus  insolent? 

Well.  Insolent  to  you  ! 
Why,  what  are  you,  sir,  unless  in  your  years. 
At  the  best,  more  than  myself? 

Over.  His  fortune  swells  him  : 
'Tis  rank,  he's  married. 

L,  All.  This  is  excellent ! 

Over.  Sir,  in  calm   language,  though  I    seldom 
use  it, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  cause  that  makes  you 
Bear  up  thus  bravely;  there's  a  certain  buz 
Of  a  stolen  marriage,  do  you  hear?  of  a  stolen  mar- 
riage, 

and  make  courtsies 


When  she  nods  on  you  ;]  So  the  old  copy.     Coxcter    and 
Mr.  M.  Mason  strangely  read-  -and  make  court ! 
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In    which    'tis  said    there's   somebody    hath   been 

cozen 'd ; 
I  name  no  parties. 

]\'eU.  Well,  sir,  and  what  follows? 

Over.  IMarry,   this;    since   you  are  peremptory: 
remember, 
Upon  mere  hope  of  your  great  match,  I  lent  you 
A  thousand  pounds  :   ])ut  me  in  good  security, 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage  or  by  statute, 
Of  some  of  your  new  j)ossessions,  or  I'll  have  you 
Dragg'd  in  your  lavender  robes*  to  the  gaol :  you 

know  me, 
And  therefore  do  not  trifle. 

Well.  Can  you  be 
So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he's  in 
The  way  to  rise  ?  was  this  the  courtesy 
You  did  me  in  pure  love,  and  no  ends  else  ? 

Over.  End  me  no  ends  !    engage  the  whole  estate, 
And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it,  you  shall  have 
Three  or  lour  thousand  more,  to  roar  and  swagger 
And  revel  in  bawdy  taverns. 

Well.  And  beg  after ; 
Mean  you  not  so  ? 

Over.  My  thoughts  are  mine,  and  free. 
Shall  I  have  security? 

Well.  No,  indeed  you  shall  not, 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowledgment; 
Your  great  looks  fright  not  me. 

Over.  But  my  deeds  shall. 
Outbraved !  [^Both  draw. 

L.  All.  Help,  murder  !  murder  ! 

Enter  Servants. 

Well.  Let  him  come  on, 
A'ith  all  his  wrongs  and  injuries  about  Lira, 
Arm'd  with  his  cut-throat  practices  to  guard  him  ; 
The  right  that  I  bring  with  me  will  defend  me, 
And  punish  his  extortion. 

Over.  'J1iat  I  had  thee 
But  single  in  the  field  ! 

L.  All.  You  may  ;  but  make  not 
My  bouse  your  quarrelling  scene. 

Over.  Were't  in  a  churcli. 
By  heaven  and  hell,  I'll  do't. 

Mar,  Now  put  him  to 
The  showing  of  the  deed. 

Well.  This  rage  is  vain,  sir; 
For  fighting,  fear  not,  you  shall  have  your  hands  full 
ITpon  the  least  incitement ;  and  whereas 
You  charge  me  with  a  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
If  there  be  law  (howe'er  you  have  no  conscience), 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  I'll  recover 
A  debt,  that's  truly  due  to  me  from  you, 
In  value  ten  times  more  than  what  you  challenge. 

Over.  I  in  thy  debt !  O   impudence  !  did   1   not 
purchase 
The  land  left  by  thy  father,  that  rich  land, 
That  had  continued  in  Wellboru's  name 
Twenty  descents ;  which,  like  a  riotous  fool, 
Thou  didst  make  sale  of?  Is  not  here  inclosed 
The  deed  that  does  confirm  it  mine? 

*  Dragg'd  in  j^OMr  lavender  robes  to  the  gaol  :]- 


your  clotlu  s  which  have  been  just  redcenad  out  of  pawn. 
See  Act  1II,S.3)  To  lay  a  thing  in /atx'wder  was  a  cant  phrase 
for  panning  it.  Thus,  in  Green's  Quippe  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier,  Q.  3, — " 'I  here  is  he  ready  to  lend  the  looser  money 
upon  rings  and  chains,  apiiarel,  <ir  any  good  pawne,  but  the 
poore  gentleman  paies  so  deare  for  the  lavender  it  is  laid 
up  in,  that  if  it  lie  long  at  the  broker's  house,  he  seems  to 
buj  his  apparel  twise."  The  expression  is  also  used  by  Jon- 
■00,  and  indeed  by  mo.-,t  ui  our  old  p  .et». 
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Mar.  Now,  now  ! 

]Vell.  I  do  acknowledge  none  ;  I  ne'er  pass'd  over 
Any  such  land  ;  I  grant,  for  a  year  or  two 
You  had  it  in  trust ;  which  if  you  do  discharge, 
Surrendering  the  possession,  you  shall  ease 
Yourself  and  me  of  chargeable  suits  in  law, 
Which,  if  you  prove  not  honest,  as  I  doubt  it, 
IMust  of  necessity  follow. 

L.  All.  In  my  judgment 
He  does  advise  you  well. 

Over.  Good  !  good  !  conspire 
With  your  new  husband,  lady;  second  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices  ;  but  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use*. 
You'll  speak  in  an  humbler  key,  and  sue  for  favour. 

L.  All.   Never:  do  not  hope  it. 

Well.  Let  despair  first  seize  me. 

Over.  Yet,  to  shut  up  thy  mouth,  and  make  thee 
give 
Thyself  the  lie,  and  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence  ;  if  thou  canst  forswear 
Thy  hand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 

l^Opens  the  box,  atid  displays  the  bond. 
Thy  ears  to  the  pillory,  see  !  here's  that  will  make 
My  interest  clear — ha  ! 

L.  All.  A  fair  skin  of  parchment. 

Well.   Indented,  I  confess,  and  labels  too; 
But  neither  wax  nor  words.    How  !  thunderstruck  1 
Not  a  syllable  to  insult  with?'  Mv  wise  uncle. 
Is  this  your  precious  evidence,  this  that  makes 
Your  interest  clear? 

Over.  I  am  o'erwhelm'd  with  wonder  ! 
What  prodigy  is  this  ?  what  subtile  devil 
Hath  razed  out  the  inscription?  the  wax 
Turn'd  into  dust!" — the  rest  of  my  deeds  whole. 
As  when  they  were  deliver'd,  and  this  only 
Made  nothing!   do  you  deal  with  witches,  rascal? 
There  is  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bringf 
Your  neck  in  an  hempen  circle  ;  yes,  there  is  ; 
And  now  'tis  better  thought  for^,  cheater,  know 
This  juggling  shall  not  save  you. 

Well.  To  save  thee 
Would  beggar  the  stock  of  mercy. 

Over.  Marrall  ! 

Mar.  Sir. 

Over.  Though  the   witnesses  are  dead,  your  te» 
timony 
Help  with  an  oath  or  two :  and  for  thy  master. 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know  tliou  wilt  swear  any  thmg  to  dash 
This  cunning  sleight:  besides,  I  know  thou  art 
A  public  notary,  and  such  stand  inlaw 
For  a  dozen  witnesses  :   the  deed  being  drawn  too 
By  thee,  my  careful  Marrall,  and  deliver'd 
VV  hen  thou  wert  present,  will  make  good  my  title. 
Wile  thou  not  swear  this? 
Mar.  1 !  no,  I  assure  you  : 

• but  when 


This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use.]  i.  e.  geized.  It  is  » 
legal  phrase,  and  occurs   coatinuaJly. 

t  There  is  a  statute/or  you,  (ScC. I  This  statute,  which  un 
fortnnately  brom^ht  many  a  neck  into  a  hempen  circle,  was 
made  in  the  tirstyear  of  James.  It  decreed  the  punishment 
of  death  for  a  variety  of  impossible  crimes;  which  yet  were 
fully  proved  upon  a  number  of  poor  ignorant  snper.innnated 
wretches,  who  were  Cdji.led  or  terrified  into  a  full  confes- 
sion of  tiiem.  This  diabolical  law  was  repealed  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

X  And  now  'tis  better  thovght  for.f  This  is  right,  and 
perfectl)  agieeable  to  the  practice  of  Massiujier's  times,  in 
deed,  of  all  tin.e.s  yet  Mr.  M.  Mason  is  n^.t  content,  but  ar 
bitrarily  reads,  And  now  'tis  better  thought  of  J 
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I  have  a  conscience  not  sear'd  up  like  yours  ; 
I  know  no  deeds. 

Ovei\   Wilt  ihou  betray  me? 

Mar.  Keep  him 
Fiom  usinp^  of  his  hands,  I'll  use  my  tongue 
To  his  no  little  torment. 

Over.  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebel  against  me ! 

Mar    Yes,  and  uncase  you  too. 
The  idiot,  the  Patch,  the  slave,  the  booby*, 
The  property  fit  only  'o  be  beaten 
For  your  morning  exercise,  your  football,  or 
The  unprofitable  lump  of  flesh,  your  drudge  ; 
Can  now  anatomize  you,  and  lay  open 
All  your  black  plots,  and  level  with  the  earth 
Your    hill    of   pride  :    and,    with    these    gabions 

guarded. 
Unload  my  great  artillery,  and  shake. 
Nay,  pulverize,  the  walls  you  think  defend  you. 

L.  All.  How  be  foams  at  tbe  mouth  with  rage  ! 

Well.  To  him  again. 

Over.  O    that  I   had  thee  in  my  gripe,  I  would 
tear  thee 
Joint  after  joint ! 

Mar.  I  know  you  are  a  tearer. 
But  I'll  have  first  your  fangs  pared  off,  and  then 
Come  nearer  to  you  ;  when  I  have  discover'd, 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways. 
And  devilish  practices,  you  used  to  cozen  with 
An  army  of  whole  families,   who  yet  alive. 
And  but  enroll'd  for  soldiers,  were  able 
To  take  in  Dunkirkf. 

Well.  All  will  come  out. 

I..  All.  The  better. 

Over.  But    that   I   will   live,    rogue,  to  torture 
thee, 
And  make  thee  wish,  and  kneel,  in  vain,  to  die. 
These  swords    that  keep  thee  from    me,  should  fix 

here, 
Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound, 
But  I  would  reach  thee. 

Lov.  Heaven's  hand  is  in  this  ; 
One  bandog  worry  the  other  !  [^Aside. 

Over.  I  play  the  fool. 
And  make  my  anger  but  ridiculous  : 
There  will   be    a  time   and    place,   there   will   be, 

cowards, 
When  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

Well,  i  think  so  : 
You  dare  do  any  ill,  yet  want  true  valour 
To  be  honest,  and  repent. 


The  idiot,  the  Patch,  the  slave,  4c.l  The  vengeance 
of  a  lutle  mind,  confident  of  its  cunning,  is  liapmly  por- 
trayed in  the  recapitulation  of  those  ahusive  terms  which 
had  been,  at  varioiis  times, lavished  upon  Marrall.and  which 
though  he  submitted  to  them  in  silence,  he  had  carefiilly 
treasured  np  till  the  occasion  should  ofler  of  retortiu^'  them 
with  sarcastic  triumph  and  exultation.  " 

+  An  arviii  of  ivhole  families  who  yet  live. 
And  but  enroll'd  for  snldiem,  were  able 
'1 0  take  in  Dunkirk.]  This  !<peechis  very  erroneously 
given  by  (loxcter  and  Mr.  M .  Mason.     For  live  I  have  ven- 
tured to  substitute  alive;  as  I  believe  that  the  author  had  in 
view  a  passage  in  the  Virgin  Martyr  : 
"  Were  the  Christians, 
"Wl.ose  names  s-tand  here,  aZiwand  arni'd,  not  Rome 
Could  move  upon  her  hinges." 
To  take  in,  means  to  »ubdne,  to  sei/.e.    The  modem  edi- 
tors, ij^norant  of  this  ('and,  1  may  venture  to  add,  after  the 
i.umerous  instances  vhich  we    have   aheady  had  of  this  fa- 
miliar expression,  incxcui^ably  ignorant),  strike  out  in,  and 
reduce  the  line  to  mere  prose! 


Oer.    They  are  words  f  know  not, 
Nor  e'er  will"  learn.     Patience,  the  beggar's  virtue. 

Enter  <^rii:dv  and  Por.\<n  VVii.i,t)0*. 
Shall  find  no  harbour  here  : — after  these  storms 
At  length    a    calm  a})peai.s.        Welcome,  most  wel- 
come ! 
There's  comfort  in  thy  looks  ;  is  the  deed  done? 
Is  my  dauglit(-r  married?  say  but  so,  my  cliaplain. 
And  1  am  tame. 

]Villdo.  -Married  !  yes,  I  assure  you. 
Over.    Theii  vanish  all  sad  thoughts  !  there's  more 
gold  for  thee. 
My  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drown'd 
Ot  my  honourable,  my  nght  honourable  daughter. 
Gret-dy.   Hero    will    bj  feasting ;  at   least    for    a 
month 
I  am  provided  :  empty  guts,  croak  no  more, 
\'ou  ^liall  be  stufled  like  bagpipes,  not  with  wind, 
But  bearing  dishesf. 
Over.  Instantly  be  here? 

[  Whhperin^  to  Willdo. 
To  my    wish  !  to   my   wish !     Now   you  that   jdot 

against  met. 
And  hoped  to  trip  my  heels  up,  that  conteran'd  me. 
Think  on'tand  tremble: — [Loud  mitsj'c].— they  come! 

I  hear  the  music. 
A  lane  there  for  my  lord  ! 
Well.    Ihis  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  cool'd,  sir. 

Over.  Make  way  there  for  my  lord  ! 

Enter  Allworth  and  Margaret. 

3Iarg.  Sir,  first  your  pardon,  then  your  blessing, 
with 
Your  full  allowance  of  the  choice  I  have  made. 
As  ever  you  could  make  use  of  your  reason, 

[Kyieeling 
Grow  not  in  passion  ;  since  you  may  as  well 
Call  back  the  day  tliat's  past,  as  untie  the  knot 
Which  is  too  strongly  fasten 'd  :   not  to  dwell 
Too  long  on  words,  this  is  my  husband. 

Oter.   How  ! 

All.  So  I  assure  you  ;  all  the  rites  of  marriage 
With  every  circumstance,  are  p'.>st.     Alas  !   sir. 
Although  I  am  no  lord,  but  a  lord's  page. 
Your  daughter  and  my  loved  wife  mourns  not  for  it , 
And  for  right  honourable  son-in-law,  you  may  say 
Your  dutiful  daughter. 

Over.  Devil  !   are  they  married  ? 

Witldo.  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say,  Heaven  give 
them  joy  ! 

•  Enter  Greedt  a;iid  Parson  Willdo  ]  So  the  parson 
is  called  in  the  list  of  diamati.<  personve,  and  in  every  part 
of  tiie  piay  :  Yet  I  know  nut  for  whit  jvason  the  iiioderr 
editors  continually  cmII  him  U  ell-do  >.  'I  hey  must  have  a 
little  iKtiuii  ut'  humour,  as  of  the  true  ch.ir.icierof  Uverreacl" 
ifthty   iMiai;iiie  ihis  to  be  the  better  name. 

+  But  bearing  dishes.]  i.  e  solid,  siib.vianlial  dishes;  oi 
what  the  steward  in  The  I'nnatural  t'omhat,  'alls  porily 
viands.  1  mention  this  because  the  word  is  freipienlly  mis 
taken  : 

"  Cloude>le  willi  a  hearyng  arrowe 

Clave  the  vvande  in  twi..'  Old  BaUad 

"  A  bearing  arrow,"  sajs  Sirutt,  "  is  an  arrow  jhot  com- 
pass, i.  e  so  as  the  arrow  in  its  tlight  formed  a  segment  ot 
a  circle."  An<l  so  we  get  the  praise  of  accuracy!  A  bearing 
arrow  is,  in  three  words,  asinuig  and  weighty  arrow. 

X  To  my  wish/ io  oiy  widi  I\'otv  you  that  plot  against 
me,  &c.  Hi'W  much  tietter  does  thi>  e\pres>  the  easjer  tri- 
umph of  Overreach,  th.m  ihe  tame  .u.d  immeirical  reailing  oj 
Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  iNiason!  tluy  wmit,  ^o  jn^/ M^*•A.'  which 
as  ilicy  pri)b.bl)  counted  llie  s\llahies  up„n  their  tinkers 
appeared  to  them  d  grievous  redundancy. 
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Ovt'r.  Confusion    and    nun  !     siitak,    and    sjuak 
qnicklv, 

Or  thou  art  (K'ad. 

Willdo.    I  hev  are  married. 

Oiei.   Tliou  hadst  belter 
Have  made  a  contract  with  flie  king  of  fiends, 
'lliari  ti  ese  : — mv  hrani  turns! 

l\  iiUlo.   Why  this  raj;e  tome? 
Is  not  this  your  letter   sir,  and  those  the  words? 

Jlfarri/  //^r  to  this  gentleman  ? 

Over.    It  c  ;nnot  : 
N   r  will  1  e'er  believe  it,  'sdeath  !   I  will  not ; 
That  I.  that,  in  all  j)assu<res  i  touch'J 
At  worldly  profit,  liave  not  left  a  print 
Where  1  iiave  trod  for  the  most  curious  .«earcb 
'i"o  trace  my  iootsteps,  ^hould  be  <j:uird  by  children, 
JiafHed  and  foolM,  and  all  my  hopes  and  labours 
Defeated  and  made  void. 

Well.  As  it  appears, 
\  on  are  so,  my  i,rave  uncle. 

Over.  Village  nurses 
Reveiio^e  their  wron^iS  with  curses  ;  I'll  not  waste 
A  syllable,  but  thus  1  take  the  life 
\\  hich,  wretched,  I  gave  to  thee. 

(  Attempts  to  kill  Margaret, 

Lov    [coming  forward.]   Hold,  for  your  own  sake  ! 
Though    charity   to    your  daughter  haih  quite  left 

you, 
Will  you  do  an  act,  though  in  your  hopes  lost  here, 
Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter  1 
Consider  ;  at  the  best  you  are  but  a  man, 
And  cannot  so  create  your  aims,  but  that 
Thev  may  be  cross'd. 

Oier.   Lord  !   thus  I  spit  at  thee. 
And  at  thy  counsel;  and  again  desire  thee*, 
And  as  thou  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  valour 
Dares  show  itself,  wlteie  multitude  and  example 
Lead  not  the  way,  let's  quit  the  house,  and  change 
Six  words  in  private. 
Lou.  1  am  ready. 
L.  All.  Stay,  sir, 
Contest  with  one  distracted  ! 

Well.  You'll  grow  like  him, 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

Oier.  Are  you  pale  1 
Borrow  his  help    thoi;gh  Hercules  call  it  odds, 
I'll  stand  against  both  as  I  am,  hemm'd  in  thus. — 
Since,  like  a  Lybian  lion  in  the  toil, 
My  fury  cannot  reach  the  coward  hunters. 
And  only  spends  itself,  I'll  quit  the  place: 
Alone  I  can  do  nothing,  but  I  have  servants 
And  friends  to  second  me  ;  and  if  1  make  not 
Ibis  house  a  heap  of  ashes  (by  my  wrongs. 
What  I  have  spoke  I  will  make  good  !)  or  leave 
One  throat  uncut, — if  it  be  possible, 
Hell,  add  to  my  afflictions  !  [Exit. 

Mar.   Is't  not  brave  sport? 

Greedy.  Brave  sport !  1  am  sure  it  has  ta'en  away 
my  stomach  ; 
I  do  not  like  the  sauce. 

All.  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest, 
1  hough  it  express  your  pity  j  what's  decreed 
Above  we  cannot  alter. 


• and  again  desire  tluie, 

And  as  thou  art  a  soldier, li-t's  quit  the  house,  ice] 

I  shoiiM  I'cit  have  thought  this  ciilkd  lor  an  explanatitin, 
had  not  Mr.  M.  Mason  chosen  to  misunderstand  it,  and 
alter  tiie  text  :  lie    raHs 

and  affnin  defy  tht€» 


L.  All.  Ills  threats  move  me 
No  St Mijde,  madam. 

]\lar.    Was  it  not  a  rare  trick, 
An    it    please  your  worship,  to  make  the  deed  no- 
thing ? 
I  can  do  fwentv  neater,  if  von  please 
To  purchase  and  grow  rich  ;   for  I  will  be 
Such  a  solicitor  and  steward  for  you. 
As  never  \\or>ln])rui  had. 

H  ell.   I  do  believe  thee  : 
But  first  discover  the  quaint  means  you  used 
Jo  raze  out  the  conveyance? 

Miir.  Thev  are  mysteries 
Not  to  be  sj)  ke  in  public:   certain  minends 
Incor]K;rated  in  the  ink  and  wax. 
Besides,  he  gave  me  nothing,  but  still  fed  me 
With  hopes  -nd  blows  ;  and  that  was  the  inducement 
To  this  conundrum.     If  it  j)lease  your  worship 
Jo  call  to  iiieniory,  this  mad  beast  on(  e  caused  me 
'J'o  urge  yon  or  to  diown  or  hang  yourself; 
J'll  do    he  like  to  hi;n,  if  you  command  me. 

Well    You  are  a  ra^^cal !  he  t!iat  dares  be  false 
'J'o  a  master  though  unjust,  will  ne'er  be  true 
'F'o  any  other.     Look  not  for  reward 
Or  favour  fiom  me  ;  I  will  shun  thy  sight 
As  I  would  do  a  basilisk's  :   thank  my  pity. 
It  thou  keep  th\  ears  ;  howe'er,  1  will  take  order 
Your  ju-actice  shall  be  silenced. 

Greedi).    I'll  commit  bim, 
If  vou  will  have  me,  sir. 

Well.   J'hat  were  to  little  purpose  ; 
His  conscience  be  Iiis  |)rison.     Not  a  word. 
But  instantly  be  gone. 

Ord.    Take  this  kick  wiih  you. 
Ami).  And  this, 

Fiirn.  li  that  1  had  my  cleaver  here» 
1  w(,uld  divide  your  knave's  head. 

Mar.    l  his  is  the  haven 
False  servants  still  arrive  at.  [Ext<. 

Re- enter  Ovek reach. 

L.  All.  Come  again  ! 
].()v.   Fear  not,  J  am  your  guard. 
Well.   His  looks  are  ghastly. 

Willdo    Some  little  time  1  have  spent,  under  yout 
favotirs, 
In  ]»hysical  studies,  and  if  my  judgment  err  not, 
He's  mad  beyrmd  recovery  :   but  observe  him. 
And  look  to  yourselves. 

Oier.  Wh\ ,  is  not  the  whole  world 
included  in  myself?  to  what  use  then 
Are  friends  and  servants  ?  Say  there  were  a  squadron 
Of   i)ikes,  lined    through  with   shot,    when   I    am 

mounted 
Upon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  charge  them? 
No  :   I'll  through  the  battalia,  and  that  routed, 

[Floiirishiiig  his  sword  sheathed. 
I'll  fall  to  execution — Ha  i   I  am  feeble: 
Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  my  arm, 
And  takes  away  the  use  oft;  and  my  sword. 
Glued  to  my  scabbard  with  wrong'd  orphans' tears. 
Will   not    be  drawn.     Ha!    what  are  these?  sure. 

hangmen, 
That  come  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to  dragm<» 
Before  the  judgment-seat  :  now  they  are  new  shapes 
And  do  appear  like  furies,  with  steel  whips 
'l"o  scourge  my  ulcerous  .-oul.     Shall  I  then  fall 
Ingloriouslv,  and  yie.d  ?   no;   spite  of  faie 
1  will  be  forced  to"  hell  like  to  myself. 
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Though  you  were  lep^ions  of  accursed  spirits, 
Thus  would  I  fly  among  yon.  [Rushes J'ai'vjard. 

Well.  There's  no  help  ; 
Disarm  him  first,  then  bind  him. 

Grec'Ji^.  Take  a  mittimus, 
And  carry  him  to  Bedlam. 

Lov.  How  he  foams  ! 

Well.  And  biles  the  earth  ! 

Willdo.  Carry  liim  to  some  dark  room. 
There  try  what  art  can  do  for  his  recovery. 

Marg.  O  my  dear  father  ! 

[Thexj force  Overreach  off*. 

All.  You  must  be  patient,  mistress. 

Loo.  Here  is  a  precedent  to  teach  wicked  men, 
That  when  they  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheists. 
Their  own   abilities   leave   them.     Pray  you  take 

comfort, 
T  will  endeavour  you  shall  be  his  guardians 
In   his   distractions  :     and     for  your  land,   master 

Wellborn. 
Be  it  good  or  ill  in  law,  I'll  be  an  umpire 
Between  you,  and  this,  the  undoubted  heir 
Of  sir  Giles  Overreach  ;  for  me,  here's  the  anchor 
That  I  must  fix  on. 

All.  What  you  shall  determine. 
My  lord,  I  will  allow  of. 

Well.  'Tis  the  language 
That  I  speak  too  ;  but  there  is  something  else 
Beside  the  repossession  of  my  land. 
And  payment  of  my  debts,  that  I  must  practise. 
I  had  a  reputation,  but  'twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course ;  and  until  I  redeem  it 
Some  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  made  up. 
It  is  a  time  of  act'on  ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  me 
In  your  command,  I  doubi  not,  in  my  service 
To  my  king,  and  country,  but  I  shall  do  something 
That  may  make  me  right  again. 

Lov.  Your  suit  is  granted, 
And  you  loved  for  flie  motion. 

Well.  Nothing  wants  then 
But  your  allowance 


EPILOGUE. 


But  your  allowance — and  in  that  our  all 
Is  comprehended  ;  it  being  known,  nor  we. 
Nor  he  that  wrote  the  comedy,  can  be  free 
Without  your  manumission  ;  which  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  favour  due 

*  As  this  is  the  last  appenrance  of  Sir  Giles,  it  may  not  be 
atniss  to  advert  to  tlje  catastrophe  of  his  rtai  history.  "Sir 
Giles  Mompesson  was  snmmoned  to  appear  before  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  charges  made  iigainst  him  ;  by  the  House 
he  was  committed  to  tlie  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms, 
from  whose  charge,  by  stratagem,  or  connivance,  he  escaped. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  IG'20,  a  proclamation  was  issued  forliis 
apprehension  (Rynier's  Focdera,  Tom.  xvii.,  'iiii).  He  ef- 
fected his  flight  over  sea,  and  tliis  procbimauon  was  followed 
by  another  on  the  30th  of  the  same  montli,  expelling  and 
banishing  liim  the  king's  dominions,  he  being  dtgraded  of 
the  order  of  knighthood  {Fccdcra,  Tom.  xvii.,  -289)." 

Gilchrist. 

With  respect  to  his  associate  and  abettor.  Sir  Francis 
Michel  (Justice  Greedy),  he  also  was  degraded,  then  fined  a 
thousand  pound,  carried  on  lioistbick  tlirunijh  the  principal 
Itreets,  with  his  face  to  tl>e  tail,  ^nd  imprisoned  for  life. 


[To  the  Spectators. 


To  the  poet's,  and  our  labours,  (as  you  may). 
For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play : 
We  jointly  shall  profess  your  grace  hath  might 
To  teach  us  action,  and  him  how  to  write*. 


•  We  find  that  the  players  in  Massinger's  age  did  "  nor 
despair"  of  the  suci  ess  of  this  Comedy:  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  public  favour  has  justitied  tlit-ir  confidence  in 
its  merit.  Indeed  it  possesses  many  qualilications  for  the 
stage.  The  principal  event,  though  subject  to  an  objection 
which  will  be  presently  noticed,  is  conceived  with  much 
novelty  and  humour.  During  its  progress  many  entertainiji" 
in(  idents  arise,  and  a  strong  and  lively  picture  is  presented 
of  domestic  manners.  Its  useful  tendency  is  also  as  promi- 
nent as  the  amusement  which  it  confessedly  brings.  No 
Play  of  Massinger  is  marked  with  more  variety  of  serious- 
ness of  moral ;  frtim  Wellborn  we  learn,  that  he  who 
squanders  his  substance  on  the  unworthy,  shall  be  rewarded 
with  ingratitude  and  insult;  and  that  the  return  of  wealth 
brings  but  litile  satistaclion  unless  it  be  accompanied  with 
a  returning  sense  >  f  honour: — from  the  associates  of  Over- 
reach, that  vicious  friendships  are  but  treacheries,  false  in 
their  prmciple,  even  while  they  last,  and  spurned  alike  by 
virtue,  both  while  they  last,  and  when  they  fail : — and  from 
Overreach  himself,  tliat  there  is  a  secret  hand  which  coun- 
teracts injustice,  infatuates  subtlety,  and  turns  the  arts  of 
selfishness  into  folly  and  ruin.  His  madness  is  judicial:  and 
Mavsinger  holds  him  out  to  the  world, 

" a  precedent  to  teach  wicked  men 

That  when  they  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheists. 

Their  own  abilities  leave  them. " 

This  character  is  drawn  with  great  force;  and  as  the  story 
proceeds,  Overreach  takes  place  of  Wellborn  in  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  He  is  divided  between  avarice  and  vanity; 
avarice  which  grows  from  his  nature  as  its  proper  fruit ; 
and  vanity  which  is  grafted  upon  the  success  of  his  avarice. 
In  this  part  we  meet  with  strong  marks  of  a  disposition 
basely  aspiring.  He  betrays  his  vulgar  joy  on  account  of 
the  expected  alliance,  to  those  from  whom  prudence  and 
delicacy  would  equally  conceal  it:  and  he  glories  in  the 
prospect  even  of  his  own  humiliation  in  the  presence  of  his 
(laughter,  and  looks  with  satisfaction  to  the  moment  when 
his  very  prerogatives  as  a  father  shall  be  kept  in  awe  by 
her  superior  rank. 

The  other  characters  extend  their  influence  beyond  them- 
selves. The  mild  dignity  of  lord  Lovell  and  lady  All- 
worth  agreeably  relieves  the  harshness  of  Overreach  ;  and  a 
similar  ettect  is  produced  by  the  attractive  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  Margaret  and  her  lover.  But  here  an  obscrva 
tion  mujt  be  made,  of  a  less  favourable  nature  ;  by  a  prac- 
tice too  common  with  Massinger,  the  better  characters 
forget  their  delicacy,  and  are  degraded.  Lovell  might 
secretly  promote  the  views  of  Allworth  :  but  while  he  does 
this,  he  ought  not  to  treat  with  Overreach  on  his  own  account. 
Lady  AHworlh  is  equally  faulty,  and  her  unexpected  and 
whimsical  adoption  of  Wellborn  ill  agrees  either  with  her 
retirement,  her  principles,  or  her  express  reprobation  of  his 
character.  The  two  lovers  also  lose  their  simplicity;  and 
when  the  father  is  to  be  deceived,  they  suddenly  become 
crafty  beyond  their  years,  their  nature,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  iiut  all  this  was  well  known  to  Massinger  ;  and  he 
has  provided  certain  acknowledgments  for  it.  Lovell  and 
the  lady  call  each  other  to  account  for  the  apparent  strange- 
ness of  their  proceedings,  and  are  mutually  excused  by  the 
motives  on  wluch  they  act;  and  the  spleen  of  Massinger 
seems  to  have  been  so  strong  against  Overreach,  that  he 
thought  a  departure  from  character  not  unpardonable,  pro- 
vided he  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  showing  him  out- 
witted by  "  two  weak  innocents,"  and  "  gulled  by  children." 
The  editor  has  produced  sufficient  proof  that  a  real  person 
was  aimed  at  in  Overreach.  The  circumstance  just  men- 
tioned is  one  of  the  many  internal  marks  of  such  a  design. 
The  reprehension  is  vehement  and  incessant ;  and  consis- 
tency is  disregarded,  while  ignominy  or  ridicule  is  heaped 
upon  the  obnoxious  person.  This  secret  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  the  real  occasion  of  the  severity  which  marks  some 
of  the  sccues :  they  are  more  passionate  than  playful ;  and 
have  ratherthe  properties  of  direct  and  urgent  satire,  than  the 
sportiveness  and  versatility  of  comic  wit.    Dr.  Ireu&nd. 


THE    CITY    MADAM. 


The  City  Madam.]  Tliis  "  Comedy,"  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  appropriate  terms  of  praise 
was  licensed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  May  25th,  1632,  and  acted  by  the  king's  con)|>any. 

"  The  plot,  the  business,  the  conduct,  and  the  language  of  the  piece,"  as  the  Conipanxon  to  the  Playhouse 
justly  observes,  "are  all  admirable;"  yet  1  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  revived  till  theyear  1771,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Love  made  some  changes  in  it,  and  j)rocured  it  to  be  acted  at  Richmond. 

Mr.  Waldron,  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane,  is  in  possession  of  a  very  old  alteiation  of  this  Play, 
in  which,  as  usual,  not  only  the  titles,  but  the  names  of  ilie  dramatis  peisonte  are  changed.  1  have  looked 
through  it,  but  can  find  nothing  to  commend  :  it  is  called  The  Cure  of  Pride.  'J  his  gentleman  informs  me 
that  Mr.  Love,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  Richmond  Theatre,  played  the  part  of  Luke  with  great  success, 
and  that  he  atterwards  prevailed  on  Mr.  Garrick  to  bring  ihe  play  Ibrvvaid  at  Drury  Lane. 

.1  short  time  since  it  was  reproduced  with  considerable  alterations  by  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,  under  the  name  of 
The  Wife  and  Brother,  and  acted  for  a  few  nights  at  the  Lyceum.  But  the  drift  of  the  original  was  totally 
mis  aken,  and  the  failure  was,  of  course,  complete. 

The  City  Madam  was  received,  as  the  quarto  says,  with  great  applause  ;  it  was,  however,  kept  in  the 
players'  hands  till  1659*,  when  it  was  given  to  the  press  by  Andrew  Bennycuicke,  one  of  the  actors. 


TO  THE  TRULY  NOBLE  AND  VIRTUOUS 

LADY  ANN  COUNTESS  OF  OXFORDt. 

HONOURED    LADY, 

IN  that  age  when  wit  and  learning  were  not  conquered  by  injury  and  violence,  this  poem  was  the  object 
of  love  and  commendations,  it  being  composed  by  an  infallible  pen,  and  censured  by  an  unerring  auditory. 
In  this  epistle  1  shall  not  need  to  make  an  apology  for  plays  in  general,  by  exhibiting  their  antiquity  and 
utility:  in  a  word,  they  are  mirrors  or  glasses  which  none  but  deformed  faces  and  fouler  consciences  fear 
to  look  into.  The  encouragement  1  had  to  prefer  this  dedication  to  your  powerful  protection  proceeds  from 
the  universal  fame  of  the  deceased  author,  who  {although  he  composed  many)  wrote  none  amiss,  and  this 
may  justly  be  ranked  among  his  best.  I  have  redeemed  it  from  the  teeth  of  lime,  by  committing  of  it  to 
the  press,  but  more  in  imploring  your  patronage.  I  wUl  not  slander  it  with  my  praises  ;  it  is  commendation 
enough  to  call  it  Massinger's  ;  if  it  may  gain  your  allowance  and  pardon,  I  am  highly  gratified,  and  desire 
only  to  wear  the  happy  title  of, 

Madam, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

ANDREW  PENNYCUICKE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON/E. 


Lord  Lacy. 

Sir  Johx   Frugal^,  a  merchant. 

Sir  Maurice  LacyJ,  son  to  lord  Lacy. 

Mk.  Plenty,  a  country  gentleman, 

Luke  Frugal,  6ro(/jer  tosir  John. 

GoLDwiRE    senior,  \  ^  ^, 

r,-  \  tmo  eentlemen. 

1  RADEWEi.L  senior, )        ° 

GoLDwiRE  junior,  ^  their     sons,    apprentices    to    sir 

Tradewell  junior,  i  John  Frugal. 

Stargaze,  an  astrologer. 

HoYST,  a  decayed  gentleman. 

p    .  ^  '    '  I  decayed  merchants. 

Holdfast,  steward  to  sir  John  Frugal. 


Ramble,  >  ,       ,     ^ 

e  ( tuo  hectors,  ' 

Scuffle,  j 

Ding'em,  a  pimp. 

Gettall^.o  hox-keeper. 

Page,  Sherijff^',  Marshal,  Serjeants. 

Lady   Frugal. 

Anne,    •■  ,       ,       , 

T.,  J  tier  dauirhlers, 

Mary,  )  ° 

Milliscent,  her  tcoman. 

Shave'em,  a  courtezan. 

Secret,  a  bawd. 

Orpheus,  Charon,  Cerberus,    Chorus,  Musicians,  Por 

ters.  Servants. 


SCENE,  London. 


•  Tills  i$  the  date  of  all  the  copies  which  I  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  one,  that  lately  fell  into  my  hands:  this  has  the 
year  1058  on  the  title-pnge.     It  was  pi\  babiy  thrown  olt  in  I(J58-;). 


+  Daugliler  of  Paul  Vi>coiint  Dinnyng,  and  wile  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford. 

+  In  tilt-  old  li>t  of  dramatis  jjersona;  these  two  characters  are  named  Sir  John  Rich  and  Sir  John 
the  former  is  called  Sir  John  Frugal  in  every  part  of  the  play,  and  the  latter  Sir  Maurice  Lacy,  in 
which  his  christian  name  is  menlioned. 


Lacy,  notwithstanding 
in  the  only  two  places  in 

9  (iettall,  a  box-keeper.]  Or,  a>  we  say  now,  gruom-porter  to  a  gambling  house.  This  important  character  I  am  told  never 
pla>s,  but  is  seated  in  a  box  or  elevated  chair.  "  whence  he  declares  the  state  of  the  game,  the  odds,  and  ihe  success  of  the 
parties." 
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[Act  I 


AC  T  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  7?()oin  m  Mr  John  Frupal's   House. 

Enter  GohVwmT.  junior,  and  Tradewki  i.^"«//ior. 

Gold.   The  shiji  is  safe  in  the  Pool  then  ? 
Trade    And  makes  good. 
In  her  rich  fraujilit,  the  name  ehe  bnars,  The  Speed- 
well : 
My  master  will    find  it;  for,   on   my  certain    know- 
ledge, 
For  every  hundred  that  he  ventuted  in  her 
She  hath  reruriied  him  five. 

Gold.   And  it  comes  timely  ; 
For,  besides  a  pavment  on  'he  nail  for  a  manor 
Lat(-  purchased  bv  my  master,  his  young-  daughters 
Are  ripe  for  marriHye. 

Trade.  Who?   Nan  and  Mall'? 

Gold.  Mistress  Anne  and  JNlarv,  and  with   some 
addition, 
Or  'tis  more  punishable  in  our  house 
Than  scajidalitm  magmitum. 

Trade,  'lis  ^ire-.it  pity      "^ 
Such  a  gentleman  as  my  master  (for  that  title 
His  being  a  citizen  cannot  take  from  him) 
Hath  no  male  heir  to  inherit  his  estate. 
And  keep  his  name  alive. 

Gold.  Tlie  want  of  one, 
Swells   my    young   mistresses,    and    their   madam- 
mother. 
With    hopes    above    their   birth,    and    scale:    their 

dreams  a;e 
Of  being-  made  countesses,  and  they  take  state 
As  they  were  such  already.      When  you  went 
To  the  Indies,  there  was  some  shape  and  pr  portion 
Of  a  merchant's  house  in  our  family  ;  but  since 
My  masiter,  to  gain  precedency  for  my  mistress 
Above  some  elder  merchants'  wives,  was  knighted, 
'lis  grown  a  little  court  in  bravery. 
Variety  of  fashions,  and  those  ri(;h  ones  : 
There  are  few  great  ladies  i^oing  to  a  mask 
'I'hat  do  outshine  ours  in  their  every-day  habits. 

Trade.  "1  is  strange,  my  master  in  his  wisdom  can 
Give  the  reins  to  such  exorbitance. 

Gold.  He  must. 
Or  there's  no  pea(  e  nor  rest  for  him  at  home  : 
I  giant  his  state  will  bear  it ;  yet  he's  censured 
For  his  indulgence,  and,  for  Sir  John  Frugal 
By  some  styled  Sir  John  Prodigal. 

Trade.   Is  his  brother, 
IMaster  Luke  Frugal,  living? 

Gold.  Yes  ;  the  more 
His  misery,  poor  man  ! 

Trade.  Still  in  the  Counter? 

Gold.  In  a  worse  place.     He  was  redeem'd  from 
the  hole, 
To  live,  in  our  house,  in  hell*;  since  his  base  usage 

• He  was  redeem'd  from  the  hole. 

To  live,  in  our  house,  in  hell ;]  This  passage  alludes  to  a 
pastime  called  Barley-brake.     M.  Mason. 

Never  did  so  strange  a  conceit  enter  inortal  head.  What 
is  there  in  the  miserable  situation  of  Luke  that  could  pos- 
sibly put  Goldwire,  or  rather  Mr.  M.  Mason,  in  tniud  of  a 
pastime?  The  Ao/e  was  one  of  the  wreuhed  departments 
of  a  gaol,  in  which  prisoners,  who  coul;!  not  afford  to  pay 
for  better  accommodations,  were  obliged  to  take  tip  their 
residence.  It  is  frequently  nientiontd  by  our  old  writers. 
Thus  Wilkins:  Can  it  "accord  with  the  state  of  gentry  to 
submit  myself  from  the  feather-bed  in  the  master's  side,  or 


Consider'd,  'tis  no  better.     My  proud  lady 
Admits  him    o  her  table,  marrv,  ever 
IJeneath  the  salt*,  and    there  he  sits  the  subject 
Of  her  <  on  tempt  and  scorn  ;  and,  dinner  ended. 
His  courteous  n.eces  find  employment  for  him 
Htting  an  under-prenfice,  or  a  footman, 
And  not  an  uncle. 

Trade.   \  Avonder,  being  a  scholar 
Well  read  and  traveil'd,  thn  world  yielding  means 
For  men  of"  sucii  desert,  he  should  endure  it.  ' 

Gold.  He  does,  with  a  stranufe  patience;  and  to  us 
The  servants,  so  lamiliar  nay  humble! 

Enter  SxAncAZE,   Lady    Fhugal,  Anne,  Mary,  and 

Mil  ii>rj\r,  in  several  postures  with  looking  ghsses 

at  thfir  girdtei. 
I'll  tell  you — but  T  am  cut  off.     Look  these 
Like  a  citizen's  wife  and  daughters? 

Tr<idf>.    In  their  habits 
They  aj)pear  C^her  things  :  but  what  are  the  motives 
Ol   this  ^5traMge  preparation  ? 

Gold.    I  he  young  w.ig.ails 
Expect  their  suitors  :   the  first,  the  son  and  heir 
Of  the  Lord  Lacy,  who  needs  my  master's  money, 
As  his  liaughtei  does  his   honour  ;  the  second,  Mr 

Plenty, 
A  rougli-hewn  gentleman,  and  newly  come 
Jo  a  great  estate  ;  and  so  all  aids  of  art 
In  them's  excusable. 

1.  Frvfi.  Y(.u  have  done  your  parts  here  . 
To  your  study,  and  be  curious  in  the  search 
Of  the  nativities.  \^Exit  Stargaze. 

Trade.  Methinks  the  mother, 


the  flock-bed   in  the  knight's  ward,  to  the  straw-bed   in  the 
hole  /"  Aliseriis  of  hij^orced  Marriuye. 

Htll\\;i%  a  spot  \ti  nioie  wituhcd  than  the/to/e; 

"  P\>r  ill  the  lowest  deep,  a  luwer  deep 

Still  threaten'd  to  dtvour." 
It  was  a  c.int  name  foi  the  d.irki-st  part  of  the  hole,  or  for 
an    obscure  diiiigei/U   in  smne  ol    onr  prisons,  for  which  the 
former  ai.pellatii.n  appeared  too  favourable  a  term.    Thus  in 
'the  Counter-rat,  1(58: 

"  I.I  \V    (.dstreet's  hole,  or  Poultry's  hell." 
And    to  this    si  use   .f   the    w.  nl    Goli1\\ire    alludes.     The 
Connttr,  iioin  ilie  hule  o\  which  haVe  was  redeemed,  stood  in 
VVood-sticet. 


—  marry,  ever 


Beneath  the  sit,]    Thtis  CaMwiight: 

" Where  you  are  be-t  esteem'd, 

Y<iu  only  pa>-  undfr  the  tavouiable  name 
Of  iiunible  cousins  that  ail  beneath  the  salt." 

Love's  Convert. 
Mas=inger  generally  opens  his  plots  with  great  ingeiiuity; 
but  here  he  is  particulai  ly  liappy  We  are  at  once  admitted 
into  the  inti  i  lor  if  the  im  rchai.t  s  family  ,  and  prepared  tor 
the  conduct  of  the  dilteient  branches  of  it,  before  they 
appear,  by  a  di.,l<  aiic  as  na  oral  as  it  is  cas)  aid  unforced. 

t with  looking-g!a>ses  at  their  girdles.]  It  ap- 
pears from  iiiiiumerable  passages  in  our  old  writeis,  th  t  it 
was  customa;y,  n<.t  tnd>  f' r  ladies,  but  for  geiitlemcn,  to 
carry  mirrors  about  them.  1  he  former,  we  see,  wore  them 
at  their  girdUs.     Thus  J   nson  : 

"  1  conte.s>  all,  1  replied. 
And  the  ylai>s  hnnys  by  her  side. 
And  ihe  t;irdli    'b>ul  In  r  wai>t, 
All  is  Venus,  save  nnchasie."  Undertroods. 

The  latter.  I  hope,  like  ihe  line  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day,  kept  them  in  thi  ir  pickets: — and  yet  there  are  in- 
stances of  their  (lisplav  iiig  them  as  ostentatiously  as  the 
vainest  of  the  fair  s»-x.     Tt  u^  Jonson  again  : 

"Where  is  jour  page?  call  for  jour  casting  botde  and 
place  your  mirror  in  your  hut,  as  1  told  you."  Cynthia's 
Hevels. 


Scene  I.] 
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As  if  slie  could  renew  her  voutl»,  m  care, 
Nav  curiositv*.  to  npjiear  lovelx , 
Comes  not  beliiiul  lier  (laui;liters. 

Gold.    Kee])s  the  tirst  phice  ; 
And  thoiii!;h  tlic  church-book  sj)eak  lier  fiftv,  they 
That  say  she  can  write  thirty,  more  otiead  her 
Than  if  they  tax'il  her  honesty  :  t'other  day 
A  tenant  of  hers,  instructed  in  her  humour, 
But.  one  she  never  saw,  heinj;  broughf  before  her, 
For  saving:  only,  (hod  uotuia  mistress,  help  me 
To  the  speech  of  your  ladu-mother    so  far  pleased  her, 
Thar  he  g(>t.  liis  lease  renew'd  tbr'i. 

Tviide.   Mow  she  bristles  ! 
Prithee,  observe  her. 

Mill.   As  I  hope  to  see 
A  country  knight's  son  and  heir  walk  bare  before  you 
When  YOU  are  a  countess,  as  you  may  be  one 
When   my  master   dies,  or  leaves  trading;  and  I, 

continuing 
Your  principal  woman,  take  the  upper  hand 
Of  a  scjuire's  wife,  though  a  justice,  as  1  must 
By  the  jilace  you  give  me  ;  you  look  now  as  young 
As  when  you  were  married. 

L.  Fnig.  1  think  1  bear  my  years  well. 

Mill.  Why  should  you  talk  of  years?    Time  hath 
not  plough'd 
One  furrow  in  your  face  ;  and  were  you  not  known 
The  mother  of  my  youngf  ladies,  you  might  pass 
For  a  virgin  of  fifteen. 

Trade.   Here's  no  gross  flattery  ! 
Will  she  swallow  this? 

Gold.  You  see  she  does,  and  glibly. 

Mill.  You  never  can  be  old  ;  wear  but  a  mask 
Forty  years  hence,  and  you  will  still  seem  young 
In  your  other  parts.     What  a    waist  is    here  ?     O 

Venus  ! 
That  1  had  been  born  a  king!  and  here  a  hand 
To  be  kiss'd  ever; — pardon  my  boldness,  madam. 
Then,  for  a  leg  and  foot  you  will  be  courted 
When  a  great  grandmother. 

L.  Frvg,  I'hese,  indeed,  wench,  are  not 
So  subject  to  decayings  as  the  face  ; 
Their  comeliness  lasts  longer. 

Mill.  Ever,  ever! 
Such  a  rare-featured  and  proportion'd  madam 
London  could  never  boast  of. 

L.  Frutr.  Where  are  mv  shoes? 

Mill.  Those  that  your  ladyship  gave  order 
Should  be  made  of  the  Spanish  perfumed  skins  ? 

/-.  Frug.  The  same. 

Mill.  1  sent  the  prison-bird  this  morning  for  them, 
But  he  n(  gleets  his  duty. 

Anne.   He  is  grown 
Exceeding  careless. 

Mary.  And  be^iins  to  murmur 
At  our  commands,  and  sometimes  grumbles  to  us. 
He  is,  forsooth,  our  uncle  ! 

•  Nay  curiosity,  to  appear  lovely.]  Curiosity  here,  as  in 
many  other  passages  of  these  plays,  signities  scrnpuloiis 
ittention,  anxiety,  &c. 

t  The  mother  of  my  young  ladies.]  So  the  old  copy;  the 
modern  edituis,  in  compassion  to  the  anihoi's  irreijtdarities, 
have  reformed  his  text,  and  printed,  Tlie  mother  of  these 
ladies:  in  tlie  preceding  line  too,  they  have  intei  posed  their 
aid,  and  removed  the  copulative!  Seriou^ly,  these  imperii 
nent  <leviations  cainiot  be  too  strongl)  reprobate  I.  MaJ- 
singer's  ear  was  so  exquisitely  touchid,  that  I  c>uld  almost 
venttne  to  affirm  he  never  made  use  of  his  ten  fingers  in  the 
construction  of  a  sini^Ie  verse  ;  and  his  bunghng  editois, 
therefore,  who  try  his  poetry  by  sncli  coarse  mechanism, 
will  more  frequently  injure  his  sense,  than  improve  hi> 
metr<>. 


L.  Frug.   lie  is  your  slave, 
And  as  sucli  use  him. 

Anne.   Willingly;   but  he  is  grown 
Pebellious,  madam. 

Gold.   Nay,  like  hen,  like  chicken. 

h.  Frug.  1  II  humble  him. 

Enter  Lukk,  with  ihoes,  garters,  fans,  androses. 

Gold.   Here  he  comes,  S"  eating  all  over  : 
He  shows  like  a  walking  frippery*. 

L.  Frug^.   V^ery  good,  sir: 
Were  you  drunk  last  night,  that  you  could  rise  no 

sooner 
With  humble  diligence,  to  do  what  my  daughters 
And  Woman  did  command  \  ou  ? 

Luke,    hrunk  !  an't  please  you  ? 

L.  Frug.   Drunk,  I  said, sirrah  !  dar'stthouinalook 
Repine  or  !:;rumble  ?  thou  unthankful  wretch, 
Did  our  charity  redeem  thee  out  of  prison 
(  riiy  patrimony  spent),  ragged  and  lousy, 
When  the  sheriff's  basket,  and  his  broken  n.eatt 
Were  your  testival-exceedings  !  and  is  this 
So  soon  tor.  often  ? 

Luke.   I  confess  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam. 

L.  Frug.   And  good  reason  why 
You  should  continue  so. 

Anne.    Who  did  new  clothe  you  ? 

Marii.  Admitted  you  to  the  dining-room  ? 

Mill.   Allow'd  you 
A  fresh  bed  in  the  garret  ? 

L.  Frug    Or  from  whom 
Received  you  spending  money  ? 

Luke.  1  owe  all  this 
To  your  goodness,  Ba  am  ;  for  it  you  have  my  prayers, 
1  he  beggar's  satistaction  :    all  my  studies 
(Forgetrin^  what  I  was,  but  with  all  duty 
Keinembering  what  ^  am)  are  how  to  please  you. 
And  if  in  my  long  stay  I  have  offended, 
I  a»k  your  pardon  ;  though  you   may  consider, 
Being  forced  t"  fetch  these  from  the  Old  Exchange, 
These  from  the  Tower,  and  these  from  Westminster, 
I  couUl  not  come  much  ^oone^. 

Gold.   Here  v%  as  a  walk 
To  breathe  a  foulman  ! 

Anne.  '  Tis  a  curious  fan. 

Mary.  These  roses  will  show  rare  :  would  'twere 
in  fashion 
That  the  garters  might  be  seen  too! 

Mill.   iSianv  ladies  [you; 

That  know  they  iiave  good  legs,  wish  the  same  with 
Men  that  way  have  the  advantage. 

•  II  e  shows,  like  a  walking  Ui^^itry.]  A  frippery  is  nix  ok! 
clothes  shop ;  ihe  w^rd  is  pure  French,  but  occurs  in  most 
of  our  ancient  dramatists: 

"  If  I  cdiry any  lady  of  the  laundry. 

Chambering  or  wantonness  behind  my  gekling. 
With  all  her  streameis,  knapsacks,  ghisses,  gewgaws. 
As  if  I  were  a  runiiinn  frippery, 

1  II  ^ive  them  leave,"  &c.  IVit  without  Money. 

The  roses  nuntioned  among  the  articles  brought  by  Luke, 
were    not  tlie  flov\ers  of   tlial  name,  hut  knots  of  rib.mds  to 
be  lixed  on  the  siioes  :    it  appears  from  "Id  paintings,    and, 
in(leed,  from   the   descripii.n    of   them   in    various  authors, 
that  they  were  of  a  preposterous  size.     ThusJonson* 
"  Service  !   'fore  hell,  my  heart  was  at  my  mouth. 
Till  I  had  vitw'd  his  shoes  well,  for  these  roses 
Here  bli  enouiih  to  hide  a  cloven  foot."  Ucvil'san  Asa. 
t  If'hen   the   sheriffs   basket,  &e.]    '•  The  poorer  sort  of 
prisoners,"  says  Stovve,  "  as  well  in  this  Counter,  as  in  that 
in  Wood-street,  receive  dai!>  relief  fiom  the  sheriff's  table 
of  all  the  broken  biead  and  liieat."    J?,  ill.  p.  51. 

For  festival-cxceedinys,  si^e  The  Picture.    Act.  V.  Sc.  1. 
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Luke.  I  was  with 
The  lad}',  and  delivered  her  the  satin 
For  her  g^own,  and  velvet  for  her  petticoat; 
This  night  she  vows  she'll  pay  you. 

l^Aside  to  Goldwire. 

Gold.   How  I  am  hound 
To  your  favour,  master  Luke  ! 

Mill.  As  I  live,  you  will 
Perfume  all  rooms  you  walk  in. 

L.  Frug.  Get  your  fur*. 
You  shall  pull  them  on  within.  [Exit  Luke. 

Gold.  That  servile  office 
Her  pride  imposes  on  him. 

Sir  John  [witliinl.  (J  old  wire  !  Tradewell ! 

Trade.  My  master  calls.      We  come,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Goldwire  and  Tradewell. 

Enter  Holdfast,  with  Porters. 
L.  Frag.  What  have  you  brought  there? 
Hold.  The  cream  o'  the  market ; 
Provision  enough  to  serve  a  garrison. 
I  weep  to  think  on't :   when  my  master  got 
His  wealth,  his  family  fed  on  roots  and  livers. 

And  necks  of  beef  on  Sundays. 

But  now  I  fear  it  will  be  spent  in  poultry ; 
Butcher's-meat  will  not  go  down. 
L.  Frug.  Why,  you  rascal,  is  it 
At  your  expense?   what  cooks  have  you  provided? 
Hold.  The  best  of  the  city:    they've  wrought  at 

my  lord  mayor  s. 
Anne.  Fie  on  them!  they  smell  of  Fleet-lane,  and 

Pie-corner, 
Mary.    And   think   the   happiness  of  man's   life 
consists 
In  a  mighty  shoulder  of  mutton. 

L.  Frug.   I'll  have  none 
Shall  touch  what  I  shall  eat,  you  grumbling  cur, 
But  Frenchmen  and  Italians  ;  they  wear  satin, 
And  dish  no  meat  but  in  silver. 

Hold.   You  may  want,  though, 
A  dish  or  two  when  the  service  ends. 

L.  Frug.  Leave  prilling; 
I'll  have  my  will :  do  you  as  I  command  you. 

[Exeunt 
» 

SCENE  II.^The  Street  before  Frugal's  Huiise. 
Enter  Sir  JNIaurice  Lacy  and  Page. 

Sir  Maur.  You  were  with  Plenty? 

Puge.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Maur.  And  what  answer 
Rcturn'd  the  clown  ? 

Page.  Clown,  sir!   he  is  transform'd, 
And  grown  a  gallant  of  the  last  editionf  ; 
More  rich  than  gaudy  in  his  habit  ;  yet 
The  freedom  and  the  bluntness  of  his  lansuasre 
(Jontmues  with  him.     When  I  told  him  that 
You  gave  him  caution,  as  he  loved  the  peace 
And  safety  of  his  life,  he  should  forbear 
'i'o  psss  the  merchant's  threshold,  until  you 
Of  his  two  daughters  had  made  choice  of  her 
Whom  you  design'd  to  honour  as  your  wife. 
He  smiled  in  scorn. 

iS'jr  Maur.  I  n  scorn  ! 

♦  L.  Fnig.  Gel  your  fur.]  To  put  under  her  feet  while  he 
tried  on  her  shoes.     M.  Mason. 

t  And  (/town  a  c/allant  of  the  l.t.st  edition  ;]  i.  e.  of  tlie 
newest  fasliion.  It  was  the  ..pplication  of  this  common 
phrase  to  Jidvvards  (who  misiindei stood  it)  which  provoked 
that  gentleman  so  highly  against  Warburton. 


Pagf>.  His  words  confirm 'd  it; 
They  were  i'ew,  but  to  this  purpose  :   Tell  your  mas 

ter. 
Though  his  lordship  in  reversion  were  nowhu, 
It  cannot  aveme.     I  was  born  a  freernur.. 
And  loill  not  yield,  in  the  waij  of  affection ^ 
Precedence  to  him  :   I  trill  visit  them, 
Though  he  sate  porter  to  deny  my  entrance: 
When  I  meet  him  next,  Fll  sny  more  to  his  face. 
Deliver  thou  this  :  then  gave  me  a  piece, 
To  help  my  memory,  and  so  we  parted. 

Sir  Maur.  Where  got  he  this  spirit  ? 

Page.  At  the  academy  of  valour, 
Newly  erected  for  tlie  institution 
Of  elder  brothers  :  wher'^  they  are  taught  the  \s»iys, 
Though  t'.iey  refuse  to  seal  for  a  duellist. 
How  to  decline  a  challenge.     He  himself 
Can  best  resolve  you. 

Etiter  Plenty  ajid  three  Servants. 

Sir  Maur.  You,  sir  ! 

Plenty.  What  with  me,  sir? 
How  big  you  look  I   I  will  not  loose  a  hat 
To  a  hair's  breadth  :  move  your   beaver,    I'll  move 

mine ; 
Or  if  you  desire  to  prove  your  sword,  mine  hangs 
As  near  my  right  hand,  and  will  as  soon  out,  though 

I  keep  not 
A  fencer  to  breathe  me.     Walk  into  Moorfields— 
I  dare  look  on  your  Toledo.     Do  not  show 
A  foolish  valour  in  the  streets,  to  make 
Work  for  shopkeepers  and  their  clubs,*  'tis  scurrv, 
And  the  women  will  laugh  at  us. 

Sir  Maw-.  You  presume 
On  the  protection  of  your  hinds. 

Plenty.  I  scorn  it  : 
Though  I  keep  men,  I  fight  not  with  their  fingers. 
Nor  make  it  my  religion  to  follow 
The  gallant's  fashion,  to  have  my  family 
Consisting'  in  a  footman  and  a  page. 
And  those  two  sometimes  hungry.  I  can  feed  these. 
And  clothe  them  too,  my  gay  sir. 

Sir  Maur.  What  a  fine  man 
Hath  your  tailor  made  you  ! 

Plenty.  'Tis  quite  contrary, 
I  have  made  my  tailor,  for  my  clothes  are  paid  for 
As  soon  as  put  on  ;  a  sin  your  man  of  title 
Is  seldom  guilty  of;  but  Heaven  forgive  it ! 
I  have  other  faults,  too,  very  incident 
To  a  plain  gentleman  :  I  eat  my  venison 
With  my  neighbours  in  the  country,  and  present  not 
My  pheasants,  partridges,  and  grouse  to  the  usurer; 
Nor  ever  yet  paid  brokage  to  his  scrivener. 
I  flatter  not  my  mercer's  wife  nor  feast  her 
With  the  first  cherries,  or  peascods,  to  prepare  me 
Credit  with  her  husband,  when  I  come  to  London. 
The  wool  of  my  sheep,  or  a  score  or  two  of  fat  oxen 
In  Smithfield,  give  me  money  for  my  expenses. 
I  can  make  my  wife  a  jointure  of  such  iamls  too 
As  are  not  encumber'd  ;  no  annuity 
Or  statute  lying  on  them.     This  I  can  do, 
An  it  please  your  future  honour,  and   why,  there- 
fore. 
You  should  forbid  my  being  suitor  with  you, 
My  dullness  apprehends  not. 

Page.  This  is  bitter. 

•  Work  for  shopkeepers  and  their   dubs.]      See   7\» 
Renegado,  Act  1.  Sc.  111. 
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Sir  Maur.  I  have  beard  you,  sir,  and  in  my  pa- 
tience shown 
Too  much  of  the  stoic.     But  to  parley  further, 
Or  answer  your  sjross  jeers,  would  write  me  coward. 
This  only. — thv  great  ^grandfather  was  a  butcher*, 
And  his  son  a  grazier  ;  thv  sire,  constable 
Of  the  hundred,  and  thou  the  first  of  your  dunghill 
Created  gentleman.     Now  you  may  come  on,  sir. 
You  and  vour  thrasliers. 

Ple'du.  Stir  not,  on  your  lives. 
This  for  the  grazier, — this  for  the  butcher.  \They fight. 

Sir  Maiir.  So,  sir! 

Puge.   I'll  not  stand  idle.   Draw!   My  little  rapier 
Against   your    bumb    blades !    I'll    one  by  one  dis- 
patch you, 
Then  house  this  instrument  of  death  and  horror. 

Enter  Sir  John   Frugal,   Lukk,   Goldwire  junior, 
and  Tradewell  junior. 

Sir  John.    Beat  down   their  weapons.     My   gate 
ruffians' hall! 

What  insolence  is  this  ? 

Lvke.  Noble  Sir  Maurice, 
Worshipful  master  Plenty — 

Sir  John.   I  blush  for  you. 
Men  of  your  quality  expose  your  fame 
To  every  vulgar  censure  ;  this  at  midnight. 
After   a  drunken  supper  in  a  tavern 
(No  civil  man  abroad  to  censure  it)*, 
Had  shown  poor  in  you  ;  but  in  the  day,  and  view 
Of  all  that  pass  by,  monstrous  ! 

Plenti).   V'^ery  well,  sir  ; 
You  look'd  for  this  defence. 

Sir  Maur.  'Jis  thy  protection  ; 
But  it  will  deceive  thee. 

Sir  John.  Hold,  if  you  proceed  thus, 
I  must  make  use  of  the  next  justice'  power, 
And  leave  persuasion  :  and  in  plain  terras  tell  you. 

Enter   Lady    Frugal,  Anne,  Mary,  and  Mil- 

LISCEST. 

Neither  your  birth,  Sir  Maurice,  nor  your  wealth, 

Shall  privilege  this  riot.  See  whom  you  have  drawn 

To  be  sp«^ctators  of  it !  can  you  imagine 

it  can  stand  with  the  credit  of  my  daughters. 

To  be   the  aiguraent  of  your  swords?  i'  the  stieet 

too? 
Nay,  ere  you  do  salute,  or  I  give  way 
To  any  private  conference,  shake  hands 
In  sign  of  peace  :  he  that  draws  back,  parts  with 
My  good  opinion.    [^They  shake  hands.]    This  is  as  it 

should  be. 
IMake  your  approaches,  and  if  their  affection 
Can  sympathize  with  yours,  they  shall  not  come. 
On  my  credit,  beggars  to  you.     I  will  hear 
What  you  reply  within. 

Sir  Maur.  May  1  have  the  honour 
To  support  you,  lady  ?  [To  Anne. 

Plenty.   I  know  not  what's  supporting, 
But  by  this  fair  hand,  glove  and  all,  1  love  vou. 

[To  Mary. 
[Exeunt  all  b)it  Ltike. 

*  This  only,— thy  ijreat  grandfather  wax  a  Inifcher,  &c.] 
Massingti  did  not  intend  Lacy  for  ;i  fool,  and  jet  liis  reply 
to  the  igh  .spirited  and  cliaracterisiic  speech  of  liis  com- 
petitor savtinr.'  stkongly  of  fatuity.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  joiint;  gentleman  is  warm,  yet  he  should  not,  lor 
that,  liave  adopted  the  language  and  sentiments  of  a  fish- 
woman. 

t  Xo  civil  man  abroad.]  No  citizen,  or  perhaps,  no  man 
invested  with  civil  auihoiiiy. 


Enter  HoYST,  Penury,  and  Fortvne. 

Luhe.  You  are  come  with  all  advantage.     1   will 
help  you 
To  the  speech  of  my  brother. 

For.  Have  you  moved  him  for  us? 
Luke.   With  the   best  of  my  endeavours,  ana 
hope 
You'll  find  him  tractable. 

Pen.  Heaven  grant  he  prove  so  ! 
lioyst.  Howe'er,  I'll  speak  my  mind 

Enter  Lord  Lacy. 

Lnlie.  Do  so,  master  Hoyst. 
Go  in  :   I'll  pay  my  dutv  to  this  lord. 
And  then  1  am  wholly  yours;. 

[Exeunt  Hoyst,  Penury,  and  Fortune* 
Heaven  bless  your  honour! 

L.  Lacy.  Your  hand,   master  Luke:  the  world's 
much  changed  with  you 
Within   these   few  months ;    then    you    were    the 

gallant : 
No  meeting  at  the  horse-race,  cocking,  hunting. 
Shooting,  or  bowling,  at  which  master  Luke 
Was  not  a  principal  gamester,  and  companion 
For  the  nobility. 

Lnke.  1  have  paid  dear 
For  those  follies,  my  good  lord  :  and  'tis  but  justice 
That  such  as  soar  above  their  pitch,  and  will  not 
Be  warn'd  by  my  example,  should,  like  me. 
Share  in  the  miseries  that  wait  upon  it. 
Your  honour,  in  your  charity,  may  do  well 
Not  to  upbraid  me  with  those  weaknesses 
Too  late  repented. 

L.  Lacy.   1  nor  do,  nor  will  ; 
And  you  shall  find  I'll  lend  a  helping  hand 
To    raise  your    fortunes ;    how    deals  your  brother 
with  you  ? 

Lzike    Beyond   my  merit,  I   thank  his  goodness 
for't. 
I  am  a  freeman,  all  my  debts  discharged. 
Nor  does  one  creditor, undone  by  me, 
Curse  my  loose  riots.     I  have  meat  and  clothes. 
Time  to  ask  Heaven  remission  for  what's  past  ; 
Can  s  of  the  world  by  me  are  laid  aside. 
My  present  poverty's  a  blessing  to  me  ; 
And  though  I  have  been  long,  I  dare  not  say 
I  ever  lived  till  now. 

L.  Lucy.   You  bear  it  well ; 
Yet  as  you  w  ish  1  should  receive  for  truth 
What  you  deliver,  with  that  truth  acquaint  me 
With  your  brother's  inclination.     I  have  heard, 
In  the  acquisition  of  his  wealth,  he  weighs  not 
VVhose  ruins  he  builds  upon. 

Luke.  In  that,  report 
Wrongs  him,  my  lord.     He  is  a  citizen, 
And  would  increase  his  heap,  and  will  not  lose 
What  the  law  gives  him  :  such  as   are  worldly  wise 
Pursue  that  track,  or  they  will  ne'er  wear  scarlet*. 
But  if  your  honour  please  to  know  his  temper. 
You  are  come  opportunely.      I  can  bring  you 
Where  you,  unseen,  shall  see  and  hear  his  carriage 
'lowards    some  poor  men,  whose  making,   or  un- 
doing, 
Depends  upon  his  pleasuref. 

* or  they  will  ne'er  wear  scarlet.]  i.  e. 

never  rise  to  city  honours.  Our  old  writers  have  innnmer- 
able  allusions  to  the  scarlet  gowns  ol  tlie  mayois  and  alder- 
men of  London, 

f  The  old  copy  has  a  marginal  direction  here,  to  set  out  a 
table,  count  booh,  standish,  chair  and  stool.  Notliing  caa 
more  fully  demonstrate  the  poverty  of  our  ancient  theatres^ 
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L.  Lacy.  To  my  wish  : 
I  know  no  object  that  could  more  content  me. 

l^Exemit. 

SCENE  III. — A  CounUng-room  in  Frugal's   House. 

Enter  Sir  John  Frugat.,  Hoyst,   Fortune,  Penury, 
and  GoLDwiRE  junior. 

Sir  John.  Wliat  would  you  have  me  do  ?  reach  me 
a  chair. 
When  1  lent  ray  monies  I  appear'd  an  angel ; 
But  now  I  would  call  in  mine  own,  a  devil. 

H'>v.   Were  you  the  devil's  dam,  you  must  stay 
till  I  have  it, 
For  as  I  am  a  gentleman • 

Re-enter  Luke,  behind,  with  Lord  Lacy. 

Luke.  There  you  may  hear  all. 

Hoij.  1  pawn'd  you  my  land  for  the  tenth  part  of 
the  value  : 
Now,  'cause  I  am  a  gamester,  and  keep  ordinaries, 
And  a  livery  punk  or  so,  and  trade  not  with 
The  money-mongers'  wives,  not  one  will  be  bound 

for  me : 
'Tis  a  hard  case  ;  you  must  give  me  longer  day, 
Or  I  shall  grow  very  angry. 

.Sir  John.  Fret,  and  spare  not. 
I  know  no  obligation  lies  upon  me 
Willi  my  honey  to  feed  drones.  But  to  the  purpose, 
How  much  owes  Penury? 

Gold.  Two  hundred  pounds  : 
His  bond  three  times  since  forfeited. 

Sir  John.  Is  it  sued? 

Gold.   Yes,  sir,  and  execution  out  against  him. 

Sir  .fohti.   For  body  and  goods? 

Gold.  For  both,  sir. 

Sir  John.  See  it  served. 

Fen.  1  am  undone  ;  my  wife  and  family 
Must  starve  for  want  of"  bread. 

Sir  John.  More  infidel  thou. 
In  not  providing  better  to  support  them. 
\V hat's  Fortune's  debt  ? 

Gold.  A  thousan'i,  sir. 

Sir  John.  An  estate 
For  a  good  man  !   You  were  the  glorious  trader, 
Embraced  all  bargains  ;  the  main  venturer 
111  everv  ship  that  launch 'd  forth  ;  kept  your  wife 
Asa  lady  ;  she  had  her  caroch,  her  choice 
()i  summer-houses,  built  with  other  men's  monies 
Ta'en  U|>  at  interest ;  the  certain  road 
To  Ludgate  in  a  citizen*.  Pray  you  acquaint  me, 
How  w^■re  my  thousand  pounds  employ'd  ? 

For.   Insult  not 
On  my  calamity  ;  though,  being  a  debtor, 
A  lid  a  slave  to  him  that  lends,  I  must  endure  it. 
Yet  hear  me  speak  thus  much  in  my  defence ; 
Losses  at  sea,  and  those,  sir,  great  and  many, 
By  storms  and  tempests,  not  domestical  riots 


tl.an  tlu'se  laiits  to  the  property-man.  Of  what  we  now 
call  scenery,  there  is  not  tlie  slightest  indication  in  any  of 
the.se  diHiuas;  what  was  llie  street  before  tlie  merchant's 
house,  is  converted,  by  simply  thrusting  forward  a  table 
into  a  coiiiiting-room :  Luke  and  lord  Lacy  go  out,  the' 
oihcrs  tike  their  places,  and  then  the  former  two  re-enter 
betiind  them. 

* the  certain  road 

To  Ludgate  in  a  citizen.]  This  prison  was  anciently 
appiopriated  to  the  freeiuen  of  the  city,  and  to  clergymen: 
it  is,  says  /he  Companion  J'or  Debtors  (a  book  of  Massin" 
ger's  age;,  the  he-^t  prison  about  London,  both  in  regard  to 
its  endowment  and  government. 


In  soothing  my  wife's  humour,  or  mine  own, 
Have  brought  me  to  this  low  ebb. 

Sir  John.  Suppose  this  true, 
VVhat  is't  to  me  ?  I  must  and  will  have  my  money. 
Or  I'll  protest  you  first,  and,  that  done,  have 
The  statute  made  for  bankrupts  served  upon  you. 

For.    'Tis  in  your  power,  but  not  in  mine  to 
shun  it. 

Luke,  [comes  forward.^  Not  as  a  brother,  sir,   but 
with  such  duty. 
As  I  should  use  unto  my  father,  since 
Your  charity  is  my  parent,  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  thoughts. 

Sir  John  What  would  you  say  ? 

Luke.  No  word,  sir, 
I  hope,  shall  give  offence ;  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  bravery  of  your  mind, 
To  which  your  wealth's  a  servant.     Not  that  riches 
Is  or  should  be  contemn'd,  it  being  a  blessing 
Derived  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industry 
Pull'd  down  upon  you  ;  but  in  this,  dear  sir. 
You  have  many  equals  :  such  a  man's  possessions 
Extend  as  far  as  yours  :  a  second  hath 
His  bags  as  full ;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  voice  :  but  the  distinction 
And  noble  difference  by  which  you  are 
Divided  from  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Gentle  iu  your  abundance,  good  in  plenty ; 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  iu  your  bowels 
Of  others'  miseries,  (I  have  found  it,  sir. 
Heaven  keep  me  thankful  for't !)  while  they  are 

curs'd 
As  /igid  and  inexorable. 

Sir  John.  I  delight  not 
To  hear  this  spoke  to  my  face. 

Luke.  That  shall  not  grieve  you. 
Your  aflfability,  and  mildness,  clothed 
In    the    garments     of  your     [thankful]    debtors* 

breath*, 
Shall  everywhere,  though  you  strive  to  conceal  it, 
Be  seen  and  wonder'd  at,  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.     Whereas,  such 
As  are  born  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so, 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings. 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp,  and  tyrannize  o'er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection. 

L.  Lacy.  A  rare  fellow  ! 
I  am  strangely  taken  with  him, 

Luke.  Can  you  think,  sir, 
In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you, 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outciyf, 
His  wife  turn'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forced 
To  beg  their  bread,  this  gentleman's  estate. 
By  wrong  extorted,  can  advantage  you  ? 


*  In  the  garments  of  your  [thankful,]  debtor's  breath]  A 
foot  is  wanting  in  the  former  editions.  I  do  not  flatter  my- 
.self  that  the  genuine  word  was  that  which  is  here  enclosed 
between  brackets,  though  it  was  not  improbably  somewhat 
similar  to  it. 

+  The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry.]  i.  t.  at  a 
public  auction.     So  Jonson  : 

"  Their  houses  and  line  gardens  given  away. 
And  all  their  goods,  under  the  spear,  at  outcry." 

Cat  aline 
Again, 

"  Ay,  that  was  when  the  nursery's  self  was  noble. 

And  only  virtue  made  it,  not  the  market. 

That  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  drutn, 

Or  common  outcry."  The  New  Inn 
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Hoy.  If  it  thrive  with   him,  hang  me,  as  it  will 
damn  him, 
If  he  be  not  converted. 

Luhe.  You  are  too  violent. — 
Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant, 
For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  thouj^jh  now  decay'd, 
Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men  ? 
But  you  may  urge  (pray  you  pardon  me,  my  zeal 
JNIakes  me  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  this 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge 
For  being  defeated.     Suppose  this,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought  it. 
Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd,  though  offered  ;  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  strangers 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion. 

L.  Lacy.  Our  divines 
Cannot  speak  more  effectually. 

Sir  John.   Shall  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money? 

Luke.  No,  sir,  but  entreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserve 
What  you  possess  entire. 

Sir  John.  How,  my  good  brother  ? 

Luke.  By  making  these  your  beadsmen*. 
When  they  eat. 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will   be  paid  to   your 

mercy  ; 
When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will  swell 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard    them 

from 
Tempests  and  pirates  ;  keep  your  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tears — 

Sir  John.  No  more. 

Luke.  Write  you  a  good  man  in  the  people's  hearts; 
Follow  you  everywhere. 

Sir  John    If  this  could  be — 

Ltike.  It  must,  or  our  devotions  are  but  words. 
I  see  a  gentle  promise  in  your  eye, 
Make  it  a  blessed  act,  and  poor  me  rich, 
In  being  the  instrument. 

iSj'r  John.  You  shall  prevail  ; 
Give  them  longer  day  :  but  do  you  hear,  no  talk  oft^ 
Should  this  arrive  at  twelve  on  the  Exchange, 
I  shall  be  laugh'd  at  for  my  foolish  pity. 
Which  money -men  hate  deadly.  Take  your  own  time 
But  see  you  break  not.     Carry  them  to  the  cellar  j 
Drink  a  health,  and  thank  your  orator. 

Pen.  On  our  knees>  sir. 

For.  Honest  master  Luke! 

Hoy.  I  bless  the  Counter,  where 
You  iearn'd  this  rhetoric. 


Luke.  No  more  of  that,  friends. 

[Lxevni  Luke,  Hovsi,  Fortune,  and  Penury, 
Lord  Lacy  comes  j o)  ward. 

Sir  John    My  honov;rahle  lord. 

L.  lacy.  I  have  seen  and  lie:ird  all. 
Excuse  my  manners,  and  wish  lieartily 
You    were  all  of  a   piece.     Your  charity   to  you» 

debtors 
I  do  commend  ;  but  where  you  should  express 
Your  piety  to  the  height,  I  must  boldly  tell  you 
You  show  yourself  an  atheist. 

Sir  John.  Make  me  know 
My  error,  and  for  what  I  am  thus  censured. 
And  I  will  purge  myself,  or  else  confess 
A  guilty  cause. 

L.  Lacy.  It  is  your  harsh  demeanour 
To  your  poor  brother. 

Sir  John.  Is  that  all  ? 

L.  Lacy.  'Tis  more 
Than  can  admit  defence.     Yon  keep  him  as 
A  parasite  to  your  table,  subject  to 
The  scorn  of  your  proud  wile  ;  an  underling 
To  his  own  nieces :  and  can  1  with  mine  honour 
Mix  my  blood  with  his,  vhat  is  not  sensible 
Of  his  brother's  miseries? 

Sir  John.  Pray  you,  take  me  with  you  ; 
And  let  me  yield  my  reasons  why  I  am 
No  opener-handed  to  him.     J  was  born 
His  elder  brother,  yet  my  father's  fondness 
To  him,  the  younger,  robb'd  me  of  my  birthright  : 
He  had  a  fair  estate,  which  his  loose  riots 
Soon    brought  to  nothing  ;  wants   grew   heavy  on 

him, 
And  when  laid  up  for  debt,  of  all  forsaken, 
And  in  his  own  hopes  lost,  I  did  redeem  him. 
L.  Lacy.   You  could  not  do  less. 

Sir  John.   Was  1  bound  to  it,  my  lord? 
What  I  possess  I  may  with  jusrice  call 
The  harvest  of  mv  industry.     Would  you  have  me. 
Neglecting  mine  own  family,  to  give  up 
My  estate  to  his  disposure  ? 

L.  Lacy.  1  would  liave  you, 
What's  pass'd  forgot,  to  use  him  as  a  brother ; 
A  brother  of  fair  parts,  of  a  clear  soul, 
Religious,  good,  and  honest. 

.^ir  John.  Outward  gloss 
Often  deceives,  may  it  not  prove  so  in  him  ! 
And  yet  my  long  acquaintance  with  his  nature 
Renders  me  doubtful  ;  but  that  shall  not  make 
A  breach  between  us :   let  us  in  to  dinner. 
And  what  trust,  or  employment  you  think  fit, 
Shall  be  conferr'd  upon  him  :  if  he  prove 
True  gold  in  the  touch,  I'll  be  no  mourner  for  it. 

L.   Lacy.     If    counterfeit,    I'll   never     trust   my 
judgment.  [Eieunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Frugal's  House. 

Enter   Luke,   Holdfast,   Goldwire  junior,  and 
Tradewei.l  junior. 

Hold.  The  like  was  never  seen. 
Luke.  W^hy  in  this  rage,  man 

*  Luke.  B y  mahin()  these  t/owr  beadsmen.  J  Beadmnen'u 
pure  Saxon,  and  inenns  prayersnien;  i.  e.  such  as  are 
engaged,    iu     consequence    ot     i>agt   or   present   favours, 


Hold.    Men   may  talk   of    country-christmasses 
and  court-gluttony. 

Their  thirty-pound    butter'd    eggs,    their    pies   of 
carps'-tongues, 

Their  pheasants  drench'd  with  ambergris,   the  car- 
cases 

to  pray  for  their  benefactors.  The  na-ne  was  fonnerly 
given  with  great  propriety  to  the  inhabitants  of  alniB-house», 
in  general,  to  the  objects  of  our  public  charities. 
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Of  three  fat  wethers  bruised  for  gravy,  to 

ISliike  sauce  for  a  single  peacock  ;  yet  their  feasts 

Were  fasts,  compared  with  the  city's. 

Trade.  What  dear  dainty 
Was  it  thou  murmur'st  at? 

Hold.  Did  you  not  observe  it? 
There  were  three  sucking  pigs  served  up  in  a  dish, 
Ta'en  from  the  sow  as  soon  as  farrowed, 
A  fortnight  fed  with  dates,  and  muskadine, 
Thiit  stood  my  master  in  twenty  marks  apiece, 
Besides  the  puddings  in  their  bellies,  made 
Of  I  know  not  what. — I  dare  swear  the  cook  that 

dress'd  it 
Was  the  devil,  disguised  like  a  Dutchman. 

Gold.  Yet  all  this 
Will  not  make  you  fat,  fellow  Holdfast. 

Hold.  I  am  rather 
Starved   to   look  on't.     But  here's   the   mischief— 

tnough 
The  dishes  were  raised  one  upon  another, 
As  woodmongers  do  billets,  for  the  first. 
The  second,  and  third  course,  and  most  of  the  shops 
Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ransack'd 
To  furnish  out  a  banquet*  ;  yet  my  lady 
Call'd  me  penurious  rascal,  and  cried  out. 
There  was  nothing  worth  the  eating. 

Gold.  You  must  have  patience, 
This  is  not  done  often. 

Hold    'J'is  not  fit  it  should  ; 
Three  such  dinners  more  would  break  an  alderman. 
And  make  him  give  up  his  cloak  :   I  am  resolved 
To  have  no  hand  in't.     I'll  make  up  my  accompts. 
And  since  my  master  longs  to  be  undone. 
The  great  fiend  he  his  steward  ;  I  will  pray, 
And  bless  myself  from  him  !  [Exit. 

Gold.  The  wretch  shows  in  this 
An  honest  care. 

Luke.  Out  on  him  !  with  the  fortune 
Of  a  slave  he  has  the  mind  of  one.     However 
She  bears  me  hard,  I  like  my  lady's  humour. 
And  my  brother's  suffrage  to  it.     They  are  now 
Busy  on  all  hands  ;  one  side  eager  for 
Large  portions,  the  other  arguing  strictly 
For  jointures  and  security  ;  but  this 
Being  above  our  scale,  no  way  concerns  us. 
How  dull  you  look  !  in  the  mean  time,  how  intend 

you 
To  spend  the  hours? 

Gold.  We  well  know  hf>w  we  would, 
But  dare  not  serve  our  wills. 

Trade.  Being  prentices, 
We  are  bound  to  attendance. 


most  of  the  shops 


Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ransack'd 
'Jo  furnish  out  a  baiiquft;)  A  banquet  was  what  we  now 
call  a  dessert ;  it  was  composed  of  IViiit,  sweetmeats,  &c. : 

" your  citizen 

Is  a  most  fierce  devonrer,  sir,  ot  plums  ; 
Six  will  destroy  as  many  as  might  make 
A  banquet  for  an  army."  The  Wits. 

The  banquet  was  usually  placed  in  a  separate  room,  to 
which  the  guests  removed  as  soon  as  they  had  dined:  thus, 
in  '/he  Unnatural  Combat,  Beaufort  says: 

'♦  U  e  11  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  ihe  music 
And  banquet  be  prepare<l  here." 
The  common  place  ot  banqueting,  or  of  eating  the  dessert, 
among  our  ance.-tors,  was  the  garden  hou-e,  or  arbour,  wilh 
wliich  almost  every  dwelling  was  once  furnished  :  to  this 
Shallow  alludes  in  a  simple  passage,  which  lias  had  a  great 
deal  oi  impertinent  matter  written  to  coiuound  it: 

Shall.  "  Nay,  you  shall  see  mi:;e  orchard,  vviiere,  in  an 
arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  gratfing, 
with  a  dish  of  carraways,"  (a  small  kind  of  < omht)  "  and  so 
forth."  JJenry  tV.  Part  II. 


Luke.   Have  you  almost  served  out 
The  term  of  your  indentures,  yet  make  conscience 
By  starts  to  use  your  liberty  ?  Hast  thou  traded 

[^Fo  TradewelU 
In  the  other  world*,  exposed  unto  all  dangers, 
To  make  thy  master  rich,  yet  dar'st  not  take 
Some  portion  of  the  profit  for  thy  pleasure  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  [To  Goldw  ],  being  keeper  of  the  cash, 
Like  an  ass  that  carries  daintie><,  feed  on  thistles? 
Are   you   gentlemen   born,    yet    have   no    gallant 

tincture 
Of  gentry  in  you  ?  you  are  no  mechanics, 
Nor  serve  some  needy  shopkeeper   who  surveys 
His  every-day  takings  :  you  have  in  vour  keeping 
A  mass  of  wealth,  from  winch  voii  may  take  boldly, 
And  no  way  be  discover'd.     He's  no  rich  man 
That  knows  all  he  possesses,  and  leaves  nothing 
For  his  servants  to  make  prey  of.     I  blush  for  yeu, 
Blush  at  your  poverty  of  spirit ;  you. 
The  brave  sparks  of  the  city  ! 

Gold.  Master  Luke, 
I  wonder  you  should  urge  this,  having  felt 
What  misery  follows  riot. 

Trade.  And  the  penance 
You  endur'd  for't  in  the  Counter, 

Luke.  You  are  fools, 
'I'he  case  is  not  the  same  ;  I  spent  mine  own  money, 
And  my  stock   being  small,  no  marvel  'twas  soon 

wasted ; 
But  you,  without  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion. 
If  cautelous,  may  make  bold  with  your  master's. 
As,  for  example,  when  his  ships  come  home. 
And  you  take  your  receipts,  as  'tis  the  fashion. 
For  fifty  bales  of  silk  you  may  write  forty  ; 
Or  for  so  many  pieces  of  cloth  of  bodkin. 
Tissue,  gold,  silver,  velvets,  satins,  taffetas, 
A  piece  of  each  deducted  from  the  gross. 
Will  ne'er  be  miss'd,  a  dash  of  a  pen  will  do  it. 
Trade.    Ay,  but   our   father's  bonds,  that  lie  in 
pawn 
For  our  honesties,  must  pay  for't. 

Luke.  A  mere  bugbear, 
Invented  to  fright  children  !     As  I  live, 
Were  1  the  master  of  my  brother's  fortunes, 
I  should  glory  in  such  servants.      Didst  thou  know 
What  ravishing  lechery  it  is  to  enter 
An  ordinary,  cap-a-pie,  trimm'd  like  a  gallant, 
For  which  in  trunks  conceal'd  be  ever  furnish'd  ; 
7'he  reverence,  resjiect,  the  crouches,  cringes, 
The  musical  chime  of  gold  in  your  cramm'd  pockets. 
Commands  from  the  attendants,  and  poor  porters — 
Trade.  O  rare  ! 

Luke.  Then  sitting  at  the  table  with 
The  braveries  of  the  kingdom,  you  shall  hear 
Occurrents  from  all  corners  of  the  world, 
The  plots,  the  counsels,  the  designs  of  princes. 
And  freely  censure  them  ;  the  city  wits 
Cried  up,  or  decried,  as  their  passions  lead  them; 
Judgment  having  nought  to  do  there. 
Trade.  Admirable  ! 

Luke,  My  lord  no  sooner  shall   rise   out   of  hi 
chair. 
The  gaining  lord  I  mean,  but  you  may  boldly. 
By  the  privilege  of  a  «jamester,  fill  his  room, 
For  in  play  you  are  all  fellows  ;  have  your  knife 
As  soon  in  the  pheasant  ;  drink  your  health  as  freely, 


•  In  the  QX\\eT  world.]  i.  e.  the  East  Indies,  from  whence 
as  the  first  scene  informs  us,  Tradewell  was  just  retuTed. 
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And  .strikin'^  in  a  lucky  hand  or  two, 
Buy  out  your  time. 

Trade.    This  may  he  ;  but  suppose 
We  should  be  known  ? 

Luke.  Have  money  and  good  clothes, 
And  you  may  pass  invisible.     Or,  if 
You  love  a  madam-punk,  and  your  wide  nostril 
Be  taken  with  the  scent  of  cambric  smocks, 
Wrouo-ht  and  perfumed 

Gold.  There,  there,  master  Luke, 
There  lies  my  road  of  happiness  ! 

Luke.  Enjoy  it. 
And  pleasures  stolen  being  sweetest,  apprehend 
The  raptures  of  being  hurried  in  a  coach 
To  Brentford,  Staines,  or  Burnet. 

Gold.  'Tis  enchanting ; 
I  have  proved  it. 

Luke.  Hast  thou? 

Gold.  Yes,  in  all  these  places 
I  have  had  my  several  pagans  billeted 
For  my  own  tooth,  and  after  ten-pound  suppers, 
The  curtains  drawn,  my  fiddlers  playing  all  night 
The  shaking  of  the  sheets,  which  I  have  danced 
Again  and    again    >vith     my    cockatrice : — master 

Luke, 
You  shall  be  of  my   counsel,  and  we  two  sworn 

brothers  ; 
And  therefore  I'll  be  open.     I  am  out  now 
Six  hundred  in  the  cash  •  3'et,  if  on  a  sudden 
I  should  be  call'd  to  account,  I  have  a  trick 
How  to  evade  it,  and  make  up  the  sum. 

Trade.  Is't  possible  ? 

Luke.  You  can  instruct  your  tutor. 
How,  how,  good  Tom  ? 

Gold.  Why,  look  you.     We  cash-keepers 
Hold  correspondence,  supply  one  another 
On  all  occasions  :  I  can  borrow  for  a  week 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  one,  as  much  of  a  second, 
A  third  lays  down  the  rest;  and,  when  they  want, 
As  my  master's  monies  come  in  I  do  repay  it : 
Ka  me,  ka  thee*  ! 

Luke.  An  excellent  knot !  'tis  pity- 
It  e'er  should  be  unloosed  ;  for  me  it  shall  not. 
You  are  shown  the  way,  friend  Tradewell,  you  may 

make  use  on't, 
Or  freeze  in  the  warehouse  and  keep  company 
With  the  cater  t,  Holdfast. 

Trade.  No,  I  am  converted. 
A  Barbican  broker  will  furnish  me  with  outside. 
And  then,  a  crash  at  the  ordinary  ! 


•  Ka  me,  ha  thee .']  This  I  believe,  is  a  Scottish  proverb, 
and  nicHns,  induli;e,  or  serve  me,  and  I'll  serve  thee  in  my 
turn.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  our  old  dramas.  Thus  in  Ram 
Alley  : 

"  Ka  me,  ka  thee,  one  thing  must  rub  another." 
Again,  in  Eastward  Hoe  : 

"Tliou  art  pander  to  me,  for  my  wench  :  and  I  to  thee  for 
thy  couzenage.  Ka  me,  ka  thee,  runs  through  court  aud 
country." 

+  H  ith  the  cater.  Holdfast.]  i.  e.  the  purveyor.  This 
word  was  in  very  general  use  in  Ma«singer*s  time  :  though 
the  editors  of  some  of  our  old  dramatists  do  not  stem  to  be 
aware  of  it.     Thus  Jonson  : 

"  Hf  is  my  wardrobe  man,  my  cafer  cook, 
Butler,  and  steward."  Devil's  an  Ass. 

Here  Mr.  W'lialley  reads,  .*ith  sufficient  harshness, 

"  He  is  my  wardrobe-man,  m'acater  cook,"  &c. 
And  Fletcher: 

"  See,  sweet,  I'm  cook  myself,  and  mine  own  cafer." 

fi^omen  pleased. 
Here  the  editors  propose  to  read  caterer,  which  they  say  is 
the  more  probable  word  I  I  suppose — because  it  spoils  the 
metre. 


Gold.  I  am  for 
The  lady  you  saw  this  morning,  who,  indeed,  is 
My  proper  recreation, 

Luke.  Go  to,  Tom  ; 
What  did  you  make  me  ? 

Gold.  I'll  do  as  much  for  you, 
Employ  me  when  you  please. 

Luke.  If  you  are  enquired  for, 
I  will  excuse  you  botli. 

Trade.  Kind  master  Luke  ! 

Gold.   We'll  break  my  master,  to  make  you.     You 
know 

Luke.  I  cannot  love   money.     Go,   boys !  when 
time  serves. 
It  shall  appear  I  have  another  end  ia't.         \^Exeunt, 


SCENE  n. 

Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  John  Frugal,  Lord  Lacy,  Sir  Mauricb 
Lacy,  Plenty,  Lady  Frugal,  Anne,  IMary,  and 

MiLLISCENT. 

Sir  John.  Ten  thousand  pounds  a  piece  I'll  make 
their  portions, 
And  after  my  decease  it  .shall  be  double. 
Provided  you  assure  them  for  their  jointures 
Eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  entail 
A  thousand  more  upon  the  heirs*  male 
Begotten  on  their  bodies. 

L.  Lacy.  Sir,  you  bind  us  ^ 

To  very  strict  conditions. 

Plenty.  You,  my  lord. 
May  do  as  you  please  :  but  to  me  it  seems  strange 
We  should  conclude  of  portions,  and  of  jointures, 
Before  our  hearts  are  settled. 

L.  Frug.  You  say  right : 
There  are  counsels  of  more  moment  and  importance 
On  the  making  up  of  marriages,  to  be 
Consider'd  duly,  than  the  portion  or  the  jointures, 
In  which  a  mother's  care  must  be  exacted  ; 
And  I  by  special  privilege  may  challenge 
A  casting  voice. 

L.  Lacy.  How's  this? 

L.  Frug.  Even  so,  my  lord  ; 
In  these  affairs  I  govern. 

L.  Lacy.  Give  you  way  to't  ? 

Sir  John.  1  must,  my  lord. 

L.  Frug.  'Tis  fit  he  should,  and  shall  : 
You  may  consult  of  something  else,  this  province 
Is  wholly  mine. 

Sir  Maur.  By  the  city  custom,  madam? 

L.   Frug.    Yes,  my  young   sir  ;  and   both   must 
look  my  daughters 
Will  hold  it  by  my  copy. 

Plenty.   Brave,  i'faith  ! 

Sir  John.  Give  her  leave  to   talk,   we  have  the 
power  to  do ; 
And  now  touching  the  business  we  last  talk'd  of, 
In  private,  if  you  please. 

L.  Lacy.  '1  is  well  remember'd  : 
You  shall  take  your  own  way,  madam. 

lExeuut  Lord  Lucy  and  Sir  John  Frugal. 

Sir  Maur.   What  strange  lecture 
Will  she  read  unto  us  ? 


*  A  thousand  more  upon  the  heirs  male.]  Heirs  must  be 
pronounced  (as  they  sayj  as  a  dissyllable,  though  I  do  noC 
profess  to  know  bow  it  can  be  done. 
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L    Friig.  Such  as  wisdom  warrants 
From  the  superior  bodies.     Is  Stargaze  ready 
With  ids  severa'  schemes? 

Mill..  Yes,  madam,  and  attends 
Your     leasure. 

Sir  Maur.  Star^^aze  !   lady:   what  is  lie  ? 

L.  Fnig.   Call  him   in. — lExit   Milliscent.'] — You 
shall  first  know  him,  then  admire  him 
F'lr  a  man  of"  many  parts,  and  those  parts  rare  ones. 
He's  every  thing,  indeed  ;  parcel  physician, 
And  as    lich  prescribes  my  diet,  and  foretels 
My  dreams  wiien  I  eat  potatoes  ;  parcel  poet, 
A.  d  sirit>-s  encomiums  to  my  virtues  sweetly; 
IMv  antecedent,  or  my  gi  ntleman-usher, 
And  as  the  stars  move,  with  that  due  proportion 
lie  walks  before  me  :  but  an  absolute  master 
In  the  calculation  of  nativities  ; 
Guided  by  that  ne'er  erring  science,  call'd 
Judicial  astrology. 

Fleiitu.  Stargaze !   sure 
I  have  a  penny  almanack  about  me 
Inscribed  to  you,  as  to  his  patroness. 
In  his  name  ])ublK»h'd. 

L    Fviig.  Keep  it  as  a  jewel. 
Some  statesmen  thut  I  will  not  name  are  wholly 
Govern 'd  bv  his  |)redictions ;  for  they  serve 
For  ;uiv  latitude  in  Christendom, 
As  well  as  our  own  climate. 

Be-enter  M  i  in  scent. /o/Zouwi  by  Stargaze,  tvith  two 
schemes. 

Sir  Mnur.  I  believe  so. 

J'leiitij.    VJust  we  couple  by  the  almanack  ? 

/..  Fnig.   Be  silent  ; 
AikI  ern  we  do  arriculate,  much  more 
Gr.iw  to  a  full  conclusion,  instruct  us 
WliH.her  this  day  and  hour,  by  the  planets,  promise 
Uiippy  Miccess  in  marriage. 

Star.  In  omni 
Pa  I  {ft.  el  tola. 

FLeidy.  Good  learn'd  sir,  in  Eni;lish  ; 
And  since  it  is  resolved  we  must  be  coxcombs, 
Ala  Ice  us  so  in  our  own  language. 

Slar    You  are  pleasant  : 
Thus  in  our  vulgar  tongue  then  : — 

L.  Friig.   Fray  you  observe  him. 

Star.  Venus,  in  the  west  angle,  the  house  of  mar- 
riage the  seventh  house,  in  trine  of  Mars,  in  con- 
junction of  Luna;  and  Mars  almuthen,  or  lord  of 
the  h<)rosc(>i)e. 

Plenty.    Hey-day  ! 

L.  Frug    The  angels'  language!  I  am  ravish'd  : 
forward. 

Star.  Mars,  as  1  said,  lord  of  the  horoscofie,  or 
geniture,  in  mutual  reception  of  each  other  ;  she  in 
liT  exaltation,  and  he  in  his  triplicate  trine,  and 
fai  e,  assiure  a  orrunate  combination  to  Hymen,  ex- 
cellent, |)ros])eroas,  and  happy. 

L.  Frug.  Kneel,  and  give  thanks 

[r/ig  Women  kneel. 

Sir  Mdur.   For  what  we  understand  not] 

Pli'iily.  And  have  as  little  faith  in  1 

L.  Frug.  Be  incredulous*  : 
To  me  'ti-  oracle. 

Star.  Now  for  the  sovereignty  of  my  future  la- 
dies, your  daughters,  after  they  are  married. 

*  L.  Pi  11^'.  J?^  iracrediilons ;]  This  is  the  reading  of  Mr. 
M  NJaM.n  The  old  copy  has  He  cndiUous,  nieaning,  per- 
li;tp,s  Uiilow  my  exiiiiiplc,  <in<i  believe  ;  iiiid  so  may  be  right ; 
though  incredulous  is  better  adiipied  to  tlie  measure. 


Plenty.  Wearing  the  breeches,  you  mean? 

L.  Frug.  Touch  that  point  home  : 
It  is  a  principal  one,  and,  with  London-ladies, 
Of  main  consideration. 

Star.  This  is  infallible  :  Saturn  out  of  all  dignitiea 
in  his  detriment  and  fall,  combust :  and  Venus  in 
the  south  angle  elevated  above  him,  lady  of  both 
their  nativities,  in  her  essential  and  accidental  digni- 
ties ;  occidental  from  the  sun,  oriental  from  the  angle 
of  the  east,  in  cazini  of  the  sun,  in  her  joy,  and  free 
from  the  malevolent  beams  of  infortunes  ;  in  a  sign 
commanding,  and  Mars  in  a  constellation  obeying  ; 
she  fortunate,  and  he  dejected  :  the  disposers  of 
marriage  in  the  radix  of  the  native  in  feminine 
figures,  argue,  foretel,  and  declare  rule,  pre-emi- 
nence, and  absolute  sovereignty  in  women*. 

L.  Frug.  Is't  possible  ! 

Star.  'Tis  drawn,  I  assure  )'^ou,  from  the  apho- 
risms of  the  old  Chaldeans,  Zoroastes  the  first  and 
greatest  magician,  Mercurius,  Trismegistus,  the 
later  Ptolemy,  and  the  everlasting  prognosticator, 
old  Erra  Pater. 

L.  Frug.  Are  you  yet  satisfied  ? 

Plenty.  In  what  1 

L.  Frug.  That  you 
Are  bound  to  obey  your  wives :  it  being  so 
Determined  by  the  stars,  against  whose  influence 
There  is  no  opposition. 

Plenty.  Since  I  must 
Be  married  by  the  almanack,  as  I  may  be, 
'Twere  requisite  the  services  and  duties 
Which,  as  you  say,  I  must  pay  to  my  wife. 
Were  set  down  in  the  calendar. 

Sir  Maur.  With  the  date 
Of  my  apprenticeship. 

L.  Frug.   Make  your  demands  ; 
I'll  sit  as  moderatrix,  if  they  press  you 
With  over-hard  conditions. 

Sir  Maur.  Mine  hath  the  van: 
I  stand  your  charge,  sweet. 

Star.  Silence. 

Anne    1  require,  first, 
And  that  since  'tis  in  fashion  with  kind  husbands. 
In  civil  manners  you  must  grant,  my  will 
In  all  things  whatsoever,  and  that  will 
To  be  obey'd,  not  argued. 

L.  Frug.  And  good  reason. 

Plenty    A  gentle  imprimis! 

Sir  Maur.  This  in  gross  contains  all : 
But  your  special  items,  lady. 

Anne.   When  I  am  one, 
And  you  are  honour'd  to  be  styled  my  husband, 
To  urge  my  having  my  page,  ray  gentleman-usher. 
My  woman  sworn  to  my  secrets,  my  caroch 
Drawn    by    six     Flanders   mares,    my   coachman 

grooms, 
Postillion,  and  footmen. 

Sir  Maur.   Is  there  aught  else 
To  be  demanded  1 

Anne.   Ves,  sir.  mine  own  doctor, 
French  an  1  Italian  cooks,  musicians,  songsters. 
And  a  chaplain  that  must  preach  to  please  my  fancy  ; 
A  friend  at  court  to  jilace  me  at  a  mask ; 
The  private  box  ta'en  up  at  a  new  play. 


•  I  have  contented   myself  with  correcting   the  errors  of 
tlie  former  editors   in    piiiiting    the  obsolete  j^irgon  of  this 
ignor.iiit  impostor,  witlioin  attempting  toexpl.iin  any  part  of 
il.      It  the  reade    wiilt<.llo\\    ii.y  esample,  and    not  waste 
ih'>tiL;ht  <.n\  it,  he  will  lose  notliiug  by  his  nct^Iigence* 
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For  me  and  my  retinue  ;  a  fresh  liabit, 

Of  a  fashion  never  seen  before,  to  draw 

The  o^aHants'  eyes,  that  sit  on  the  stage,  upon  me  ; 

Some  decayed  hidy  for  mv  jv.uasite, 

To  flatter  me,  and  rail  at  other  madams; 

And  there  ends  mv  ambition. 

Sir  Maitr.    Your  desires 
Are  modest,  I  confess  ! 

June.  These  toys  subscrib'd  to, 
And  you  continuing  an  obedient  husband, 
Upon  all  fit  ocrasions  you  shall  find  me 
A  most  indulgent  wile. 

L.  Frug.  You  have  said  ;  give  place, 
And  hear  your  younger  sister. 

Pletity.  Ifshesjjeak 
Her  language,  may    the   great  fiend*,  booted  and 

spurr'd. 
With  a  scythe  at  his  girdle,  as  the  Scotchman  says, 
Ride  headlong  down  her  throat! 

Sir  Maur.  Curse  not  the  judge 
Before  you  hear  the  sentence. 

Mary    In  some  part 
My  sister  hath  spoke  well  for  the  city  pleasures, 
But  I  am  for  the  country's  ;  and  must  say. 
Under  correction,  in  her  demands 
She  was  too  modest. 

Sir  Maur.   How  like  you  this  exordium  ? 

Plenty.  Too  modest,  with  a  mischief! 

Mary.    Yes,  too  modest : 
I  know  my  value,  and  prize  it  to  the  worth. 
My  youth,  my  beauty 

Plenty.   How  your  glass  deceives  you  ! 

Mary,  The  greatness  of  the  portion  I  bring  with 
me. 
And  the  sea  of  happiness  that  from  me  flows  to  you. 

Sir  Maur.  She  bears  up  close. 

Mary.  And  can  you,  in  your  wisdom. 
Or  rustical  simplicity,  imagine 
You    have   met  some  innocent   country  girl,   that 

never 
Look'd   further  than  her  father's  farm,  nor  knew 

more 
Than  the  price  of  corn  in  the  market ;  or  at  what 

rate 
Beef  went  a  stone?  that  would  survey  your  dairy. 
And  bring  in  mutton  out  of  cheese  and  butter? 
That  could  give  directions  at  what  time  of  the  moon 
To  cut  her  cocks  for  capons  against  Christmas, 
Or  when  to  raise  up  goslings  ? 

Plenty.  These  are  arts 
"Would  not  misbecome  you,  though  you  should  put 

in 
Obedience  and  duty. 

Mary.   Yes,  and  patience, 
To  sit  like  a  fool  at  home,  and  eye  your  thrashers  ; 
1  hen  make  provision  lor  your  slavering  hounds, 
When   you   come   drunk    from    an   alehouse,    after 

hunting 
With    your   clowns   and   comrades,  as  if  all  were 

yours. 
You  the  lord  paramount,  and  I  the  drudge! 
The  (  ase,  sir,  must  be  otherwise. 

Plenty.   Mow,  I  beseech  you? 

Mary.  Marry,  thus  :    I  will  not,  like  my  sister, 
challenge 

may  the  great  fiend,  &c.]    Tlii.«  is  one  of 


Ray's  Proverbs.  It  is  found  in  I'lie  Tamer  Tamed:  "A 
Sed^ley  tiirse  liuht  on  him!  wliicli  is,  Pedro,  The  lieiid  ride 
tDrongli  him  booted  iind  spurr'd,  v\ith  a  sithe  at  his  back." 
Aiid  also  ia  The  Goblins,  b>  Sir  John  Suckling. 


What's  useful  or  superfluous  from  my  husband. 
That's  base  all  o'er  ;  mine  shall  receive  from   me 
What  1  think  fit;   I'll  have  the  slate  convey'd 
Into  my  hands,  and  he  j)ut  to  his  pension, 
Which  the  wise  viragos  of  our  climate  practise  ; — 
I  will  receive  your  rents  ; — 

Plenty.  You  shall  be  hang'd  first. 

Mary.   Make  sale  or  purchase  :  nay  I'll  have  m 
neighbours 
Instructed,  when  a  passenger  shall  ask. 
Whose   house  is   this  ?   (though  you  stand  by)  to 

answer, 
The  lady  Plenty's.     Or  who  owns  this  manor? 
The  lady  Plenty.     Whose  sheep  are  these,  whose 

oxen  ? 
The  lady  Plenty's. 

Plenty.  A  plentiful  pox  upon  you  ! 

Mary.  And,  when  I  have  children,  if  it  be  en- 
quired 
By   a  stranger,  whose  they   are? — they  shall  still 

echo, 
My  lady  Plenty's,  the  husband  never  thought  on 

Plenty.  In  their  begetting  :   I  think  so. 

Mary.  Since  you'll  marry 
In  the  city  for  our  wealth,  in  justice,  we 
Must  have  the  country's  sovereignty. 

Plenty.  And  we  nothing. 

Mary.  A  nag  of  forty  shillings,  a  couple  of  spaniels, 
With  a  sparhawk,  is  sufficient,  and  these,  too, 
As  you  shall  behave  yourself,  during  my  pleasure, 
I  will  not  greatly  stand  on.     I  have  said,  sir, 
ISi'ow  if  you  like  me,  so*. 

/  have  said,  sir. 


Now  if  you  like  me,  so.]  Before  we  accuse  the  poet  of 
abusing  the  license  of  comedy  in  these  preposteions  stipula- 
tions, it  may  not  be  improper  to  look  back  for  a  momein  on 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  and  enquire  if  no  examples 
of  a  similar  nature  were  then  to  be  found  in  real  life.  It 
was  an  age  of  piofusion  and  vanity  ;  and  the  means  of  en- 
joying them  both,  as  they  persuaded  to  condescension  on 
the  one  side,  so  they  engendered  rapacity  on  the  other:  it 
is  not,  therefore,  a  very  improbable  conjecture,  that  Mas- 
singer  has  but  sliglitly  taxed  our  credulity,  and  but  little  over- 
charged his  glaring  description  of  temale  extravagance  and 
folly!  The  reader  who  is  still  inclined  to  hesitate  may  per- 
use the  extract  here  subjoined.  A  short  time  liefore  (his 
play  was  written,  Elizabeth  Spencer,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Joim  Spencer,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (whom  I  once 
considered  as  the  prototype  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach),  was 
marrit'd  to  William  Lord  Compton.  With  less  integrity 
and  candour  than  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Frugal,  she 
made  few  previous  stipulations,  but  not  long  after  ilie  con- 
clusion of  the  nuptial  ceremony,  sent  her  husband  a  modest 
and  consolatory  letter,  which  is  yet  extant ;  and  from  wliidi 
the  following  items,  among  many  others,  are  verbally  t.iken: 

•*Alsoe,  I    will    have    3   horses   for  m>    owne  saddle,  that 
none  shall  dare  to  lend  or  borrowe  ;  none  lend   but    I,  none 
borrowe  but  you.     Alsoe,  I   would   have  two   genilesvomen, 
leaste  one  should  be  sicke,  or  have   some   other    lett.     Alsoe 
beleeve  yt,  it    is  an   undecent  thinge    for  a   gentle- vomin    to 
stand  munipinge  alone,  when  God  hath  blessed  ilieir  lord  .md 
lady  with  a   greate   estate.     Alsoe,  when    I  ride   a    huii'iiige 
or   a  kawkeinge,  or  travayle  from  one  howse   to  ano  her,  I 
will  have  them  attendinge;    soe  for  either  of  those  said  wo- 
men,   I    nmst    and  will    have   for    either  of  them    a   horse. 
Alsoe,  I  will    have  6  or  8  gentlemen:  and  I  will  have   my 
twoe  coaches,  one  lyned   with  velvett  to  m>self,  wth  4  very 
fayre    horses,  and  a    coache   for    my    woeinen,  lymd    wth 
sweete  cloth,  one  laced  wth  gold,  the  otiier  wtri  scdrlett,  and 
laced  witi     watciud  lace    and   silver,    with   4    good    liorses. 
Alsoe,  1  w  ill  have  twoe  coachmen,  one  for  my  "wn  roarli«-. 
the  other  for   my   women.     Alsoe.   att    any    tyine    when    I 
travayle,    I    will  be   allowed  not  onlj    carroclus,   and  sp:jre 
horses  for   me  and    my  women,  but  1  will   have   such  car- 
ryadgs,  as  shal  be  tiilinge  for  all  orderly:  not  pestrince  my 
things   with  my  woemens.  nor   theirs   wth  either  chamber- 
rnayds,  or  theirs  with  wase  maids.     Alsoe,  foi    laundresses, 
when  I  travayle  I  will  have  them  sent  away  befoiewth  the 
'    carryadgs  to  see  all  safe,  and  the  chambermayd»  I  will  havf 
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L.  Frug.  At  my  entreaty. 
The  articles  shall  be  easier. 

Plenty.  Shall  they,  i'faith? 
Xiike  bitch,  like  whelps. 

Sir  Maur.  Use  fair  words. 

Plenty,  I  cannot ; 
I  have  read  of  a  house  of  pride,  and  now  I  have 

found  one  : 
A  whirlwind  overturn  it ! 

Sir  Maur.  On  these  terms. 
Will  your  minxship  be  a  lady  ? 

Plenty.  A  lady  in  a  morris : 
I'll  wed  a  pedlar's  punk  first, — 

Sir  Maur.  Tinker's  trull, 
A  beggar  without  a  smock. 

Plenty.  Lei  monsieur  almanack, 
Since  he  is  so  cunning  with  his  Jacob's  staff, 
Find  you  out  a  husband  in  a  bowling-alley. 

Sir  Maur.  The  general  pimp  to  a  brothel. 

Plenty.   Though  that  now 
All  the  loose  desires  of  man  were  raked  up  in  me, 
And   no  means  but  thy  maidenhead  left  to  quench 

them, 
I  would  turn  cinders,  or  the  next  sow-gelder, 
On  my  life,  should  lib  me,  rather  than  embrace  thee. 

Anne.   Wooing  do  you  call  this! 

Manj.   A  bear-baiting  r<ither. 

Plentii.    Were  you  worried,  you  deserve  it,  and  I 
hope 
I  shall  live  to  see  it. 

Sir  Maur.  I'll  not  rail,  nor  curse  you  : 
Only  this,    you  are   pretty  peats,    and  your  great 

portions 
Add  much  unto  your  handsomeness  ;  but  as 
You    would    command    your    husbands,    you   are 

beggars, 
1/eform'd  and  ugly. 

L.  /'Vuif.   Hear  me. 

Plenty.  Not  a  word  more. 

[£.ieu/(f  Sir  Maurice  Lacy  and  Plenty, 

Anne.  I  ever  thought  it  would  come  to  this. 

Mary.   We  may 
Lead  apes  in  hell  for  husbands,  if  you  bind  us 
T'  articulate  thus  with  our  suitors. 

\_Both  speak  weeping. 

Slur.  Now  the  cloud  breaks, 
And  the  storm  will  fall  on  me. 

L.  Fru^.  You  rascal,  juggler  ! 

[She  breaks  Stargaze's  head  and  heats  him. 

Star.   Dear  madam. 

L.  Frug.  Hold  you  intelligence  with  the  stars. 
And  thus  deceive  me  ! 

Star.   My  art  caimot  err  ; 
If  it   does,  I'll  burn  my  astrolabe.     In  mine  own 

star 
I  did  foresee  this  broken  head,  and  beating ; 
And  now  your  ladyship  sees,  as  I  do  feel  it. 
It  could  not  be  avoided. 

goe  before  wth  tlie  groomes,  that  a  chamber  may  be  ready, 
sweete  anrl  clfane.  Alsoc,  for  that  jt  is  undecent  to  croud 
npp  myself  wth  my  sentl.  usher  in  my  coache,  I  will  have 
him  to  have  a  convenyent  horse  to  attend  me  eithtr  in  citty 
or  c  iiiitry.  And  I  must  have  'i  footcmeii.  And  my  desire 
is,  that  you  defray  all  the  chardges  for  me." — Ex.  Antog  in 
Bibl.  Hart. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  add,  that  Lord  Compton,  as 
miglit  reasonably  be  conjeciured,  after  such  a  letter  as  this, 
reaped  iit'le  comfort  from  his  wife,  and  less  from  her  im- 
mense fortune.  This  scene  (as  much  of  it  at  least  as  relates 
to  ihe  two  young  ladies  and  their  lovers)  is  imitated  with 
Jnfinite  pleasantry  by  Glapthorne,  in  that  admirable  comedy, 
iVit  in  a  Constable. 


L.  Frug.  Did  you? 

Star.  Madam, 
Have  patience  but  a  week,  and  if  you  find  not 
All  my  predictions  true,  touching  your  daughters. 
And  a  change  of  fortune  to  yourself,  a  rare  one, 
Turn  me  out  of  doors.     These  are  not  the  men  the 

planets 
Appointed  for  their  husbands  ;  there  will  come 
Gallants  of  another  metal. 

Mill.  Once  more  trust  him. 

Anne.  Mary,  Do,  lady-mother. 

L.  Frug,  1  am  vex'd,  look  to  it ; 
Turn  o'er  your  books ;  if  once  again  you  fool  me, 
You  shall  graze  elsewhere  ;  come,  girls. 

Star.  I  am  glad  I  '«>ci.ped  thus.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 
Enter  Lord  Lacy  and  Sir  John  Frugal. 

L.  Lacy.  The  plot  shows  very  likely* , 

Sir  John.  I  repose 
My  principal  trust  in  your  lordship  j  'twill  prepare 
The  physic  I  intend  to  minister 
To  my  wife  and  daughters. 

L.  Lacy.  I  will  do  my  parts 
To  set  it  off  to  the  life. 

Filter  Sir  Maurice  Lacy,  and  Plenty. 

Sir  John,  It  may  produce 
A  scene  of  no  vulgar  mirth.   Here  come  the  suitors ; 
When  we  understand  how  they  relish  my  wife's 

humours, 
The  rest  is  feasible. 

L.  I  acy.  Their  looks  are  cloudy. 

Sir  John.   How  sits  the  wind  J  are  you  ready  to 
launch  forth 
Into  this  sea  of  marriage? 

Plenty.  Call  it  rather 
A  whirlpool  of  afflictions. 

Sir  Maur.  If  }ou  please 
To  enjoin  me  to  it,  I  will  undertake 
To  find  the  north  passage  to  the  Indies  sooner* 
Than  plough  with  your  proud  heifer. 

Pleiiti).  I  will  make 
A  voyHge  to  hell  first, — 

Sir  John.  How  sir  ! 

Plenty.   And  court  Proser]>ine 
In  the  sight  of  Pluto,  his  three-headed  porter, 
Cerberus,  standing  by,  and  all  the  furies 
With  their  whips  to  scourge  me  for't,  than  say,  I, 

Jeffrey, 
Take  you,  Mary,  for  my  wife. 

L.  Lacy.  Why  what's  the  matter? 

Sir  31aur,  The  matter  is,  the  mother  (with  your 
pardon, 
I  cannot  but  speak  so  much)  is  a  most  insuflferable^ 
Proud,  insolent  lady. 

Plenty.  And  the  daughters  worse. 
The  dam  in  years  had  the  advantage  to  be  wicked, 
But  they  were  so  in  her  belly. 

*  L.  Lacy.  The  plot  sho^vs  very  likely]  It  appears  from 
this  that  Sir  John  had  instilled  his  suspicions  of  his  brother 
into  Lord  Lacy.  It  is  tinely  contrivedi  to  contirm  them  >n 
the  execution  of  their  design  by  a  new  instance  of  unfeeling 
pride  in  his  family. 

t  I'o  Jind  the  north  passage  to  the  Indies  sooner,]  This 
was  the  grand  object  of  our  maritime  expeditions  in  those 
d<»vs,  and  was  prosecuted  with  a  boldness,  dexterity,  and 
pp -severance  which,  though  since  ecpialled,  peihaps,  in  the 
same  fruitless  pursuit,  have  not  yet  been  surpassed. 
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Sir  Maur.  I  must  tell  you, 
Willi  reverence  to  your  wealth,  I  do  begin 
To  think  you  of  the  same  leaven. 

Ptentij.  Talie  n)y  counsel  ; 
'lis  saier  for  your  credit  to  profess 
Yourself  a  cuckold,  and  upon  record, 
Than  say  thev  are  your  daughters. 

Sir  John.   You  go  too  far,  sir. 

Sir  Muur.  They  have  so  articled  with  us! 

Plenty.  And  will  not  take  us 
For  their  husbands,  but  their  slaves  ;  and  so  afore- 
hand 
They  do  profess  they'll  use  us. 

Sir  John.  Leave  this  heat : 
Though  they  are  mine,  1  must  tell  you,  the  per- 

verseness 
Of  their  manners  (which  they  did  not  take  from  me, 
But  from  their  mother)  qualified,  they  deserve 
Your  equals. 

Sir  Maur.    True  ;  but  what's  bred  in  the  bone 
Admits  no  hope  of  cure. 

Plenty.  Though  saints  and  angels 
Were  their  physicans. 

iSir  John.  You  conclude  too  fast. 


Plenty.  God  he  wi'  you*  !  I'll  travel  three  yeera, 
hut  I'll  bury 
This  sh:ime  that  lives  upon  me. 

Sir  Maur.   With  your  license, 
I'll  keep  him  company. 

L.  Lacy.    Who  shall  furnish  you 
For  your  expenses  '? 

Plenty,   lie  shall  not  need  your  help. 
My  purse  is  his  ;  we  were  rivals,  but  now  friends, 
And  we  live  and  die  so. 

Sir  Mtiur.  Ere  we  go,  I'll  pay 
My  duty  as  a  son. 

Plenty.  And  till  then  leave  you. 

llCjeunt  Sir  Maurice  Lacy  and  Plenty 

Jj.  Lacy.  They  are  strangely  moved. 

Sir  John.   V\  liat's  wealth,  accompanied 
With  disobedience  in  a  wile  and  children? 
INly  heart  will  break. 

L.  Lucy,  lie  comforted,  and  hope  better: 
We'll  ride  abroad ;  the  fresh  air  and  discourse 
May  yield  us  new  inventions. 

Sir  John.   You  are  noble, 
And  shall  in  all  things,  as  you  please,  command  me. 

[Exeunt 


ACT.  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Secret's  House. 
Enter  Shave'em  and  Secret. 

Secret.  Dead  doings,  daughter. 

Shave.   Doings!   sufferings,  mother  : 
[For  poor]  men  have  forgot*  what  doing  is  ; 
And  such  as  have  to  pay  for  what  they  do. 
Are  impotent,  or  eunuchs. 

Secret.   You  have  a  friend  yet. 
And  a  striker  too,  I  take  it, 

Shaie.  Goldwire  is  so,  and  comes 
To  me  by  stealth,  and,  as  he  can  steal,  maintains  me 
In   clothes,  I  grant  j  but  alas  !    dame,   what's  one 

friend '? 
I  would  have  a  hundred  ; — for  every  hour  and  use, 
And  change  of  humour  I  am  in,  a  fresh  one. 
'Tis  a  flock  of  sheep  that  makes  a  lean  wolf  fat, 
And  not  a  single  lambkin.     I  am  starved, 
Starved  in  my  pleasures ;  I  know  not  what  a  coach 

is, 
To  hurry  me  to  the  Bursef,  or  Old  Exchange : 
The  neat-house  for  musk-melons,  and  the  gardens 
Where  we  traffic  for  asparagus,  are,  to  me, 
In  the  other  world. 

Secret.  There  are  other  ])laces,  lady. 
Where  you  might  find  customers. 

Shave.  You  would  have  me  foot  it 


•  [For  poor]  mm  have  forgot,  &c.]  A  foot  is  lost  in  the 
original :  I  have  snbstitutLil  the  wt  rds  between  brackets  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

+  To  hurry  me  to  the  Hurse,]  To  ihe  New  Exchange, 
which  was  then  lull  of  s.hops,  where  all  kinds  of  finery  lor 
the  ladies,  trinkets,  ornanunts,  &c. ,  were  sold.  It  was  as 
much  frequented  by  the  fashionable  world  in  James's  days, 
«s  Exeter  Change  iu  those  of  Charles  II. 

28 


To  the  dancing-  of  the  ropes,  sit  a  whole  afternoon 

there 
In  expectation  of  nuts  and  pippins; 
Gape  round  about  me,  and  yet  not  find  a  chapman 
That  in  courtesy  will  bid  a  chop  of  mutton, 
Or  a  pint  of  drum-wine  tor  met. 

Secrtt.   You  are  so  intpatient  ! 
But  1  can  tell  you  news  will  comfort  you, 
And  the  whole  sisterhood. 

Shave.   What's  that? 

Secret.  I  am  told 
Two  ambassadors  are  come  over:  a  French  mon- 
sieur. 
And  a  Venetian,  one  of  the  clarissimi, 
A  hot-rein'd  marmosetij:.     Their  followers, 
For  their  countries'  honour,  after  a  long  vacation, 
Will  make  a  full  term  with  us. 

Shaie.  They  indeed  are 
Our  certain  and  best  customers: — [knocking  within.'\ 
— Who  knocks  there? 

Ramb.  [within.^  Open  the  door. 

Secret.   What  are  you? 


*  Plenty.  God  be  wi'  youl]  For  this  valedictory  phrase, 
50  common  in  our  old  writer-,  the  mcdern  editors  with 
eqiuil  elegance  and  judgment  have  substituted,  Good-by  to 
you! 

i  Or  a  pint  of  drum-wine  for  me.]  So  the  old  copy; 
meaning  perhaps  sutler's  wine,  or  such  sophisticated  stutt  aa 
is  disposed  of  at  the  drum  head.     Thus  Shirley  : 

"  What  we  have  more  than  to  supply  our  wants, 
Consumes  on  the  drum  head." 

Or  it  may  signify  sucit  wine  ao  is  to  be  found  at  common 
auctions,  or  outcries,  to  which  the  people  were, at  this  time, 
usually  summoned  by  beat  of  drum.  Coxeterand  M.  Ma- 
son  read  */ntm-wine  ;  Dodsley,  A/um-wine. 

J  A  hot  rein'd  marmoset.\  i.  e.  a  monkey,  a  libidinoiu 
animal. 
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Ramb.  [v-ithin-']  Ramble. 

Scuf.  [within,]  Scuffle. 

Ramb.  [within.]   Your  constant  visitants. 

Shave.   Lft  them  not  in  ; 
I  know  them,  swaggerino-,  suburbian  roarers, 
Sixpenny  truckers.  . 

Ramb.  [within.]   Down  go  all  your  windows, 
And  your  neighbours'  too  shall  sufler. 

Scuff,  [wuhin.]   Force  tlie  doors  !  ^ 

Secret.  They  are  outlaws,  mistress  Shave  era,  and 

there  is  ,      1 1  r      o 

No  remedy  against  them.     What  should  you  fear? 
They  are  but  men  ;  lying  at  your  close  ward, 
You  have  foil'd  their  betters. 

Shave.  Out,  you  bawd  !  you  care  not 
Upon  what  desperate  service  you  employ  me, 
Nor  with  whom,  so  you  have  your  fee. 

Secret.  Sweet  lady-bird. 
Sing  in  a  milder  key. 

Exit,  and  Re-enters  with  Ramble  and  Scuffle. 
Scu/f.  Are  you  grown  proud? 
Ramh.  I   knew  you  a  waistcoateer  in  the  garden 

alleys*,  , 

And  would  come  to  a  sailor  s  whistle. 

Secret.  Good  sir  Ramble, 
Use  her  not  roughly  ;  she  is  very  tender. 
Ramb.  Rank  and  rotten,  is  she  not? 

[Shave' em  draws  her  kni/e. 

Shave.  Your  spittle  rogueships  t 

[Ramble  draws  his  sword. 

Shall  not  make  me  so. 

Secret.  As  you  are  a  man,  squire  Scuffle, 
Step  in  between  them  :  a  weapon  of  that  length 
Was  never  drawn  in  my  house. 

Shave.  Let  him  come  on  : 
I'll  scour  it  in  your  guts,  you  dog! 

Ramb.   You  brache^: ! 


*  Ramb  /  knew  you  a  waistcoateer,  &c.l  It  appears 
from  in.H.merHble  passages  in  our  old  plays  that  u;a^*^ 
coateer  was  a  cant  term  for  a  strumpet  ot  the  lowest  kind; 
probably  given  to  them  from  their  usually  appearing,  either 
through  ch.-ice  or  necessity ,  in  a  saccincl  habit.  1  hus  Beau- 
inont^'aiul  Fletcher; 

« Do  you  think  you  are  here,  sir, 

ilmongst  your  waistcoateers,  your  base  wenches 
That  scratch  on  sucii  occasions  {"—l^^  it  without  Money. 

^*'"  This  is  the  time  of  night,  and  this  the  haunt, 
In  which  I  use  to  catch  my  waistcoateers: 
I  hope  they  have  not  left  their  walk.'' 

^  The  Noble  Gentleman. 

+  Your  spittle  rogueships,  Sic]  Mr.  M.  Mason, foUowing 
his  usual  practice  of  altering  what  he  dislikes  or  misunder- 
stands, changed  spittle  into  spiial,  which  he,  probably,  con- 
ceived to  be  an  abnd^nent  of  hospital.  But  our  old  wri- 
ters  carefully  di-tinnuished  between  these  two  words;  'vith 
them  an  hospital  or  spital  alsvays  ^ignitied  a  charitable  insti- 
tution for  the  advantage  of  poor,  infirm,  and  aged  persons, 
an  alms  hou-e,  in  shoif,  while  spi^^es  were  mere  laz.tr- 
hous.s,  receptacles  for  wretches  in  the  leprosy,  and  other 
loathsome  iliseases,  the  consequence  of  debauchery  and 
vice  "  Dishonest  women,"  says  Barnaby  Rich,  in  his 
Fnalish  Hue  and  (7rie,  "  thrive  so  ill,  that  if  ihey  do  not 
turiie  bawd,  when  they  be  some  foure  or  live  and  thirty 
veeres  of  a^e,  they  must  either  be  turned  into  some  hos- 
pi'tall^  or  end  the  rest  of  their  days  in  a  spittle." 

t  ){amb.     You  brache  !         ,  . 

Are  fnu  turn'd  mankind?'  i.  e.  are  you  become  mas- 
culine T  is  your  nature  changed  into  tlial  of  a  man  ?  This  is 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  wor.i,  though,  as  Upt..n  ob- 
serves, it  someti.ues  bears  a  itron;:er  sense,  and  s.gnihes 
vioUn  ,  ferocious,  wicked.  It  is  sing.ilar,  however,  that 
not  ...le  of  Upton's  examples  jusUficH  his  position  or  means 
more  than  masculine,  or  manni-h;  he  is,  notwUhstand.ng, 
^rrect  in  his  assertion.    Thus  Chapman  : 


Are  you  turn'd  mankind  ?  you  forgot  1  gave  you, 
When  we  last  join'd  issue,  twenty  pound — 

Shave.  O'er  night, 
And  kick'd  it  out  of  me  in  the  morning.     I  was  then 
A  novice,  but  1  know  to  make  my  game  now. 
Fetch  the  constable. 

JLiiter  GoLDwiRE  junior,  disguised  like  a  Justice  of 
Peace,  Ding' em  like  a  Comtable,  and  Musicians  like 
Watchmen. 

Secret.  Ah  me  !  here's  one  unsent  fbr. 
And  a  justice  of  peace  too, 

Shave.  I'll  hang  you  both,  you  rascals  ! 
I  can  but  ride  :* — you  for  the  purse  you  cut 
In  Paul's  at  a  sermon  ;  I  have  smok'd  you,  ha  ! 
And  you  for  the  bacon  you  took  on  the  highway, 
From  the  poor  raarketwoman,  as  she  rode 
From  Rumford. 

Ramh.  Mistress  Sbave'em. 

Scuff.  Mistress  Secret, 
On  our  knees  we  beg  your  pardon. 

Ramh.  Set  a  ransome  on  us. 

Secret.   We  cannot  stand  trifling  :  if  you  mean  to 
save  them, 
Shut  them  out  at  the  back  door. 

Shave.  F'irst,  for  punishment, 
They  shall  leave  their  cloaks  behind  them  ;  and  in 

sign 
I  am  their  sovereign,  and  they  my  vassals, 
For  homage  kiss  my  shoe-sole,  rogues,  and  vanish  ! 
[Exeunt  Ramble  and  Scuffle, 

Gold.  My   brave   virago  !      The    coast's    clear ; 
strike  up. 

[Goldwireand  the  rest  discover  themselves. 

Shave.  My  Gold  wire  made  a  justice  ! 

Secret.  And  your  scout 
Turn'd  constable,  and  the  musicians  watchmen  ! 

Gold.  We  come  not  to  fright  you,  but  to  make 
you  merry  : 
A  light  lavolta.f  [^^^3/  dance. 

Shave.  I  am  tired  ;  no  more. 
This  was  your  device  ? 

Ding.   Wholly  his  own  ?  he  is 
No  pig-sconce,  mistress. 

Secret.  He  has  an  excellent  headpiece. 

Gold.  Fie  !  no,  not  I ;  your  jeering  gallants  say 
We  citizens  have  no  wit. 

Ding.  He  dies  that  says  so  : 
This  was  a  masterpiece. 

Gold.  A  trifling  stratagem. 
Not  worth  the  talking  of 

Shave,  I  must  kit^s  thee  for  it 
Again,  and  again. 

Ding.  Make  much  of  her.     Did  you  know 
What  suitors  she  had  since  she  saw  you 

Gold.  I'the  way  of  marriage  ? 

Ding.  Yes,  sir  ;  for  marriage,  and  the  other  thing 
too, 


Cor.  I  will  hear  thee  no  more,  1  will  take  ro  compassion 
on  thee. 

"  Page.    Good    signior    Coinelio,   be    not    too  mankind 
against  youi  wife    — All  Fools. 
And  H.ii;  ; 

"  i  ask't  phisitians  what  their  counsell  was 
For  a  mad  dogge,  or  f»>r  a  mankind  asse." 

Brache  h.is  bien  already  explained 

*  /  can  but    ride.l  i    e.   I  know  the  worst  of  my  punish- 
ment;  I  can  but  be  carted  for  a  str'smpet. 

t  .4    liyhl    lavolta.J     See     Gieai     Duke     of     Florence, 
ActlV.  sc.  2. 
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The  commodity  is  the  same.    An  Irish  lord  offer'd 

her 
Five  pound  a  week. 

Secret.  And  a  cashier'd  captain,  half 
Of  his  entertainment. 

Diitg.  And  a  new-made  courtier. 
The  next  suit  he  could  beg*. 

Giild.   And  (lid  my  t^weet  one 
Refuse  all  tliis  for  me? 

Shave.  Weep  not  for  joy  ; 
'Tis  irue.     Let  otliers  talk  of  lords  and  commanders, 
And  country  heirs  for  their  servants  ;  but  give  me 
My  gallant  prentice  :   he  parts  with  his  money 
So  civilly,  and  demurely,  keeps  no  account 
Of  his  expenses,  and  comes  ever  fumish'd. — 
I  know  thou  hast  brought  money  to  make  up 
jNIy  gown  and  petticoat,  with  the  appurtenances. 

Gold.  I  have  it  here,  duck  ;    thou  shalt  want  for 
nothing. 

Shave.  Let  the  chamber  be  perfumed  ;    and  get 
you,  sirrali. 
His  cap  and  pantofles  ready. 

Gold.  There's  for  tbee, 
And  thee  :  that  for  a  banquet. 

Secret.  And  a  caudle 
Agaui  you  rise. 

Gold.    There. 

Shave    Usher  us  up  in  state. 

Gold.  You  will  be  constant  ? 

Shave.  Thou  art  the  whole  world  to  me. 

[^Lxeunt  Gold,  and  Shave,  embracing,  music 
playing  hejore  them. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Sir  John  Frugal's  House. 
Enter  Luke. 

Anne,  [within.]  Where  is  this  uncle  ? 

L.  Frug.  [un/it»{.]  Call  this  beadsraan-brothei**; 
He  hath  forgot  attendance. 

Mary.   [within.'\  Seek  him  out; 
Idleness  spoils  him, 

Luke.  1  deserve  much  more 
Than  their    scorn    can    lead   me  with,  and  'tis  but 

justice 
That  1  should  live  the  family's  drudge,  design'd 
To  all  the  sordid  offices  their  pride 
Imposes  on  me;  since,  if  now  I  sat 
A  judge  in  mine  own  cause,  I  should  conclude 
I  am  not  worth  their  pity-     Such  as  want 
Discourse,   and  judgment,    and    through  weakness 

fall. 
May  meiit  man's  compassion  ;  but  I, 
'I'hat  knew  profuseness  of  expense  the  parent 
Of  wretched  poverty,  her  fatal  daughter, 
To  riot  out  mine  own,  to  live  U]ion 
The  alms  of  others,  steering  on  a  rock 
I  might  have  ^hulln'd  !     Oh  Heaven  !  it  is  not  fit 
I  should  look  upward,  much  less  hope  for  mercy, f 


*' The  next  suit  he  could  beg.]  Omnia  cum  pretio.'  Jus- 
tice Was  extremely  venal  in  this  Hge  : — but  the  al!u>ii>n, 
perliaj^s,  is  to  the  frying  grievance  of  the  times,  nionopo- 
iies.  A  favourite,  wh<>  eonld  obtain  a  grant  ot  tiiese  trom 
the  easy  monarch,  consi  lered  his  I'ortiine  as  establislie'l  by 
the  va.st  Slims  at  vvhidi  lie  disposed  of  ihem  to  rapacious 
advcntiiiers,  who  oppresseii  the  people  without  shame,  and 
wiihoui  pity. 

t  L.  Frug  fwitiiin.]  Call  this  beadsman-iro/Aer :]  i.  c. 
this  poor  iiepemleiit  on  onr  charity. 

I  This  penitential  speech  of  Luke  is  introduced  with  ad- 
Biirable   artitice,  at  ttie  period  of  his  breaking   forth   in   his 


Enter  Lady  Frugal,  Annk,  Marv,  Suaroazr,  and 
Mil  LI  SCENT. 

L.  Frug.  What  are  you  devising,  sir? 

Anne.  JNly  uncle  is  much  given 
To  his  devotion. 

Mary.  And  takes  time  to  mumble 
A  paternoster  to  himself. 

L.  Frug.  Know  you  where 
Your  brother  is?  it  better  would  become  you 
(Your  means  of  life  depending  wholly  on  him) 
To  give  your  attendance. 

Luke.   In  my  will  1  do  : 
But  since  he  rode  forth  yesterday  with  lord  Lacy, 
I  have  not  seen  him. 

L.  F'ug.  And  why  went  not  you 
By  his  stirrup  ?   How  !  do  you  look  !    Were  his  eyes 

closed, 
You'd  be  glad  of  such  employment. 

Luke.  'Twas  his  pleasure 
I  should  wait  your  commands,  and  those  I  am  ever 
Most  ready  to  receive. 

L.  Frug.  1  know  you  can  speak  well ; 
But  say  and  do. 

Enter  Lord  Lacy. 

Luke.  Here  comes  my  Lord. 

L,  Frug.   Further  oft": 
You  are  no  companion  for  him,  and  his  business 
Aims  not  at  you,  as  I  take  it. 

Luke.  Can  I  live 
In  this  base  condition? 

L.  Frug.  1  hoped,  my  lord. 
You   had  brought  master  Frugal  with  you  ;  for  T 

must  ask 
An  account  of  him  from  you. 

L.  Lacy.  I  can  give  it,  lady; 
But  with  the  hest  discretion  of  a  woman. 
And  a  strong  fortified  patience,  I  deisre  you 
To  give  it  hearing. 

Luke.   My  heart  beats. 

L.  Frug.  My  lord,  you  much  amaze  me.     [chanty 

L,  Lacy.  I  shall  astonish  you.     The  noble  mer- 
Who,  living,  was,  for  his  integrity 
And  upright  dealing  (a  rare  miracle 
In  a  rich  cirizeii),  London's  best  honour; 
Is 1  am  loth  to  speak  it. 

Luke.  Wonderous  strange! 

L.  Frug.  I  do  suppose  the  worst;  not  dead,  I 
ho[)e  ? 

L.  Lacy.    Your  supposition's   true,  your   hopes 
are  (al^e ; 
He's  dead. 

L.  Frug.  Ah  me  ! 

Aniie.   My  father  ! 

Mary.  My  kind  father  ! 

Luke.  JNiow  they  insult  not. 

L,  Lucy.  Pray  hear  me  out. 
He's  dead  ;  dead  to  the  world  and  you,  and  now 
Lives  only  to  himself. 

Luke.   VVhat  riddle's  this  "f 

L.  Frug.  Act  not  the  torturer  in*  my  affiictions; 
But  make  me  understand  the  sum  of  all 
That  1  must  undergo. 

L.  Lacy.  In  few  words  take  it  : 


true  rharactcr  ;  nor  is  the  insolence  of  lady  Frugal   and  her 
daughters  less  judiciously  tiiiie'i, 

•  L.  Frutj.    Art  not  the  torturer   in  my  ajiictions ;]  Mr 
M.  Mason  reads,  it  is  inipossible  tt>  sa>  wh>. 

Act  not  the  torturer  of  my  affiictions. 
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He  is  retired  into  a  monastery, 
Where  he  resolves  to  end  his  days. 

Ijiike.  More  strange. 

L.  Lacy.  1  saw  hi'm  take  post  for  Dover,  and  th^ 
wind 
Sitting  so  fair,  by  this  lie's  safe  at  Calais, 
And  ere  long  will  be  at  Lovain. 

L.  Frug.   Could  1  guess 
What  were  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  it, 
'Twere  some  allay  to  my  sorrows. 

L.  Lacy.  I'll  instruct  you, 
And   chide  you   into  that  knowledge ;  'twas  your 

pride 
Above  vour  rank,  and  stubborn  disobedience 
Of  these  your  daughters,  in  their  milk  sucked  from 

you : 
At  home  the  harshness  of  his  entertainment. 
You  wilfully  forgetting  that  your  all 
Was  borrow'd  from  him  ;  and  to  hear  abroad 
The  imputations  dispersed  upon  you, 
And  justly  too,  I  fear,  that  drew  him  to 
This  strict  retirement :  and  thus  much  said  for  him, 
I  am  myself  to  accuse  you. 

L.  Frug.  I  confess 
A  guilty  cause  to  him,  but  in  a  thought, 
My  lord,  I  ne'er  wrong'd  you. 

L.  Lacy.  In  fact  you  have. 
The  insolent  disgrace  you  put  upon 
My  only  son,  and  Plenty,  men  that  loved 
Your  daughters  in  a  noble  way,  to  wash  oflf 
1'he  scandal,  put  a  resolution  in  them 
For  three  years'  travel. 

L.  Frug.  I  am  much  grieved  for  it. 

L.  Lacy.  One  thing  I  h.id  forgot ;  your  rigour  to 
His  decay'd  brother,  in  which  your  flatteries, 
Or  sorceries,  made  him  a  co-agent  with  you, 
Wrought  not  the  least  im])ression. 

Luke.  Hum  !  this  sounds  well. 

L.  Frug.  'Tis  now  past  help  :  after  these  storms, 
my  lord, 
A  little  calm,  if  you  please. 

L.  Lacy.  If  what  1  have  told  you 
ShovvM  like  a  storm,  what  now  I  must  deliver 
Will  prove  a  raging  tempest.     His  whole  estate, 
In  lands  and  leases,  debts  and  present  monies. 
With  all  the  moveables  he  stood  possess'd  of, 
With  the  best  advice  which  he  could  get  for  gold 
From  his  learned  counsel,  by  this  formal  will 
Is  pass'd   o'er  to  his   brother. — l^Giving   the  will  to 

Luke]. — With  it  take 
The  key  of  his  counting-house.     Not  a  groat  left 

you, 
Which  you  can  call  your  own. 

L.  Frug.    Undone  for  ever  ! 

Anne,  Mary.   What  will  become  of  us  ? 

Luke.  Hum  I 

L.  Lacy.  The  scene  is  changed, 
And  be  that  was  your  slave,  by  fate  appointed 

[Lady  Frugal,  Mary,  and  Anne  kneel. 
Your  governor  :   you  km  el  to  me  in  vain, 
I  cannot  help  you  ;  1  d.. -.charge  the  trust 
lmj)0!>ed  upon  me.     This  humility 
From  him  may  gain  remission,  and  perhaps 
Forgerfuless  of  your  barbarous  usage  to  him. 

L.  Frua.  Am  I  come  to  this! 
L.  Lucy.  Enjoy  your  own,  good  sir. 
But  use  it  with  due  reverence.     I  once  heard  you 
Speak  most  divinely  in  the  opposition 
of  a  revengeful  humour  \  to  these  show  it, 
Aiid  such  who  then  depended  on  the  mercy 


Of  your  brother,  wholly  now  at  your  devotion, 
And  make  good  the  opinion  I  held  of  you. 
Of  which  I  am  most  confident. 

Luke.   Pray  you  rise.  [Raises  them. 

And  rise  with  this  assurance,  I  am  still 
As  I  was  of  late,  your  creature  ;  and  if  raised 
in  anv  thing-,  'tis  in  my  power  to  serve  you  ; 
My  will  is  still  the  same.     O  my  good  lord ! 
This  heap  of  %vealth  which  you  possess  me  of. 
Which  to  a  worldly  man  had  been  a  blessing. 
And  to  the  messenger  might  with  justice  challenge 
A  kind  of  adoration,  is  to  me 
A  curse  I  cannot  thank  you  for;  and  muchles3 
Rejoice  in  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
My  brother's  vows  must  purchase.     I  have  made 
A  dear  exchange  with  him  :  he  now  enjoys 
My  peace  and  poverty,  the  trouble  of 
His  wealth  conferr'd  on  me,  and  that  a  burthen 
Too  heavy  for  my  weak  shoulders. 

L.  Lacy.  Honest  soul. 
With  what  feeling  he  receives  it ! 

L.  Frug.  You  shall  have 
My  best  assistance,  if  you  please  to  use  it, 
To  help  you  to  support  it. 

Luke.  By  no  means  : 
The  weight  shall  rather  sink  me,  than  you  part 
With  one  short  minute  from  those  lawful  pleasures 
Which  you  were  born  to,  in  your  care  to  aid  me: 
You  shall  have  all  abundance.     In  my  nature 
1  was  ever  liberal ;  my  lord,  vou  know  it ; 
Kind,  afltable. — And  now  methinks  I  see 
Before  my  face  the  jubilee  of  joy. 
When  'tis  assured  my  brother  lives  in  me, 
His  debtors,  in  full  cups  crown'd  to  my  health, 
With  pagans  to  my  praise,  will  celebrate  ! 
For  they  well  know  'tis  far  from  me  to  take 
The  forfeiture  of  a  bond  :  nay,  I  shall  blush, 
The  interest  never  paid  after  three  years, 
When  I  demand  my  principal  :  and  his  servants, 
Who  from  a  slavisli  fear  paid  their  obedience. 
By  him  exacted,  now,  when  they  aie  mine. 
Will  grow  familiar  friends,  and  as  such  use  me  ; 
Being  certain  of  the  mildness  of  my  temper. 
Which  my  change  of  fortune,  frequent  in  most  men, 
Hath  not  the  power  to  alter. 

L.  Licy.  \  et  take  heed,  sir. 
You  ruin  not,  with  too  much  lenity, 
What  his  fit  severity  raised. 

L.  Frug.   And  we  fall  from 
That  height  we  have  maintain'd. 

Luke.  I'll  build  it  higher. 
To  admiration  higher.     With  disdain 
I  look  upon  these  habits,  no  way  suiting 
The  wife  and  daughters  of  a  knighted  citizen 
Bless'd  with  abundance. 

L.  Lacy.    Jhere,  sir,  I  join  with  you  ; 
A  fit  decorum  must  be  ke[)t,  the  court 
Di^tinguish'd  from  the  city. 

Luke.  With  your  favour, 
I  k«ow  what  you  would  say ;  but  give  me  leave 
In  this  to  be  your  advocate.     You  are  wide, 
Wide  the  whole  region*,  in  what  I  purpose. 

Vou  are  wide, 


Wide  the  whole  reijuin,  in  what  1  jmrpose.']  This  is  a  most 
adiniirtble  strokt',  and  shows  with  whal  exquisite  jmlgment 
Massiii>;er  disciiininati  s  Ins  cbaracltr.  Lord  Lacy  had 
'.onchtd  a  discordant  string,  and  the  vanity  of  Luke,  already 
raised  loan  inordinate  i^ilrh  by  l\isiec<nt  glinpse  of  wealth, 
is  iiritiied  and  alarintd.  Tlie  exi)re>sion,  You  are  wide, 
wide  the  whole  region,  is  a  Latiiiisiii, /o/o  c'<r/o,  tota  retjiont 
oberraa. 
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Since  all  the  titles,  honours,  long  descents, 
Borrow  their  gloss  from  wealth,  the  rich  with  reason 
May  challenge  their  prerogatives  :   and  it  shall  be 
My  glory,  nay  a  triumph,  to  revive, 
In  the  pomp  that  these  shall  shine,  the  memory 
Of  the  Hon)an  matrons,  who  kept  captive  queens 
To  be  their  handmaids.     And  when  you  appear 
Like  Juno  in  full  majesty,  and  my  nieces 
Like  Iris,  Mebe,  or  what  deities  else 
Old  poets  fancy  (your  cramm'd  wardrobes  richer 
Than  various  nature's),  and  draw  down  the  envy 
Of  our  western  world  upon  you;  only  hold  me 
Your  vigilant  Hermes  with  at^rial  wings 
(My  caduceus,  my  strong  zeal  to  serve  you), 
Prest*  to  fetch  in  all  rarities  may  delight  you. 
And  I  am  made  immortal. 

L.  Laci).  A  strange  frenzy  ! 

Luhe.  Off  with  these  rags,  and  then  to  bed  ;  there 
dream 
Of  future  greatness,  which,  when  you  awake, 
I'll  make  a  certain  truth  :  but  I  must  be 
A  doer,  not  a  promiser.     The  performance 
Requiring  haste,  I  kiss  your  hands,  and  leave  you. 

[Exit. 
L.  Ldcy.  Are   we  all   turn'd    statues?   have  his 
strange  words  charm'dus? 
Wliat  muse  you  on,  lady? 

L.  Fvug.  Do  not  trouble  me. 

L.  Lucij.  Sleep  you  too,  young  ones? 

Anne.  Swift-wing'd  rime,  till  now. 
Was  never  tedious  to  me.     Would  'twere  night ! 

Marij.  Nay,  morning  rather. 

L.  Lwy.   C.'an  you  ground  your  faith 
On  such  impossibilities  1  have  you  so  soon 
Forgot  your  good  husband  ? 

L.  Frtig.  He  was  a  vanity 
I  must  no  more  remember. 

L.  Lacy.  Excellent ! 
You,  vour  kind  father  ? 

Anne,  Such  an  uncle  never 
Was  read  of  in  story  ! 

L.  Lacy.  Not  one  word  in  answer 
Of  my  demands  ? 

Mary.  Vou  are  but  a  lord  ;  and  know. 
My  thoughts  soar  higher. 

L.  Lacy.  Admirable  !   I'll  leave  you 
To  your  castles  in  the  air.  —  When  I  relate  this 
It  will  exceed  belief,  but  he  must  know  it.       [Exit. 

Star.  Now  I   may  boldly  speak.     May  it  please 
you,  madam. 
To  look  upon  your  vassal ;  I  foresaw  this, 
The  stars  assured  it. 

L.  Frug.  I  begin  to  feel 
Myself  another  woman. 

Stir.  i\ow  you  shall  find 
All  my  predictions  true,  and  nobler  matches 
Prepared  for  ray  young  ladies. 

Mill.  Princely  husbands. 

Anne.  I'll  go  no  lessf. 

Mary.  Not  a  word  more  ; 
Provide  my  night-railj. 

Mill.  What  shall  we  be  to-morrow  !  [Exeunt. 

•  Prcft  to  fetch  in,  &i.c.]  i.e.  ready,  prepared,  to  fetch  in. 
The  word  occurs  so  tVeqiiciitly  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  unne- 
ce?siry  to  produce  any  example  of  it. 

t  Aline.  J'll  go  no  less.]  This  is  a  gaming  phrase,  and 
inf'an.s,  I  will  not  play  for  a  smaller  stake. 

i  Provide  my  ni;^iit-rail,|  "  Enter  Crowstitch  with  a  night- 
rail.  Crow.  Pray  madam  does  this  belong  to  you  or  miss? 
0  la!  Mr.  Semibnef  here  !  (folds  up  the  night-shift  hat- 
tilyj."    Love  for  Money. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Eoomin  ihesame. 

Enter  Luke. 

Lvke.  'Twas  no  fantastic  object,  but  a  truth, 
A  real  truth  ;  nor  c'ream  :   I  did  not  slumbei. 
And  could  wake  ever  with  a  brooding  eye 
To  gaze  upon't!   it  did  endure  the  touch, 
I  saw  and  felt  it  !      Yet  what  1  beheld 
And  handled  oft,  did  so  transcend  belief 
(My  wonder  and  astoni>>hment  pass'd  o'er), 
I  faintly  could  give  credit  to  my  senses. 
riiou  dumb  magician,  —  [Taking  out   a   key^. — that 

without  a  charm 
Didst  make  my  entrance  easy,  to  possess 
What  wise  men  wish,  and  toil  for  !   Hermes'  moly, 
Sibylla's  golden  bough,  the  great  elixir. 
Imagined  only*  by  the  alchymist, 
Compared  with   thee   are   shadows — thou  the  sub- 
stance, 
And  guardian  of  felicity  !   No  marvel, 
My  brother  made  thy  place  of  rest  his  bosom. 
Thou  being  the  keeper  of  his  heart,  a  mistress 
To  be  hugg'd  ever !   In  by-corners  of 
This  sacred  room,  sih  er  in  bags,  heap'd  up 
Ijike  billets  saw'd  and  ready  fur  the  fire, 
Unwtirthy  to  hold  fellowship  with  bright  gold 
That  flow'd  about  the  room,  conct-al'd  itself. 
There  needs  no  artificial  light ;  the  splendour 
Makes  a  perpetual  day  there,  night  and  darkness 
By  that  still-burning  lamp  for  ever  banish'd  ! 
But  when,  guided  by  that,  my  eyes  had  made 
Discovery  of  the  caskets,  and  they  open'd. 
Each  sparkling  diamond  from  it.seif  shot  forth 
A  pyramid  of  flames,  and  in  the  roof 
Fix'd  it  a  glorious  star,  and  m:nle  the  place 
Heaven's  abstract,  or  epitome! — rubies,  sapphires. 
And  ropes  of  orient  pearl,  these  seen,  I  could  not 
But  look  on  with  contemptf.      And  yet  I  found 
What  weak  credulity  could  have  no  faith  in, 
A  treasure  far  exceeding  these  :  here  lay 
A  manor  bound  fast  in  a  skin  of  parchment. 
The  wax  continuing  hard,  the  acres  melting; 
Here  a  sure  deed  of  gift  for  a  market-town, 
If  not  redeem 'd  this  day,  which  is  not  in 
The  unthrift's  power :  there  being  scarce  one  shire 
In  Wales  or  England,  where  my  monies  are  not 
Lent  out  at  usury,  the  certain  hook 


•  Imagined  only  bi/  the  alchymist,]   i.  e.  which  only  ex- 
ists in  the  imagination  of  the  alch>niist 

t  and  made  the  place 

Heaven's  abstract, or  epitome: — rubies,  sapphires, 
And  ropes  of  orient  pearl,  these  seen,  I  could  not 
But  look  on  with  contempt.]  For  these  most    beautiful 
lines,  whicli  1  have  faithfully  taken  from  the  old  copies,  the 
modern  editors  give  us, 

and  made  the  pioce 

Heaven's  abstract,  or  epitome.  Rubies,  sapphires, 
And  ropes  o/ oriental  pearl  ;  these  seen,  i  could  not 
But  look  on  gold  with  contempt  !  ! 
These  vile  and  senseless  interpulations  utterly  subvert  not 
only  the  metre,  but  the  meaning  of  the  passage:  indeed  it  is 
evident  that  neither  Coxeter  nor  Mr.  M.  Mason  (I  am  loth 
to  speak  of  Dod^leyj,  understood  a  syllable  of  what  they 
were  mangling  under  the  idea  of  ret-uining.  The  sense  now 
is  clear  enough  :  the  diamonds,  which  are  described  by  one 
of  the  most  magnific.  nt  figures  to  be  found  in  all  poetry,  so 
ravished  iiis  sighi,  that  he  h)oke(l  upon  tlie  other  precious 
stones,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  pearls  (not  the  <; old,  which  he 
had  already  dismissed  from  l:is  thoughts),  with  contempt. 
Errors  of  tiiis  nature  are  the  more  to  be  regiettcd,  as  they 
have  induced  many  critics  (and  among  them  Dr.  Eerriar*) 
to  complain  of  a  want  of  harmony  in  a  speech  rhythmicaJ 
and  melodious  almost  beyond  example. 

♦  See  The  Essay  on  Massinger. 
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To  draw  in  more.     I  am  sublimed!  gross  earth 
Supports  me  not ;  1  walk  on  air  ! — Who's  there  1 

Enter    Lord     Lacy,    with    Sir    John    Frugal,    Sir 
Mai'ricf.  Lacy,  and  Plenty,  disguised  as  Indians. 

Tliieves  !  raise  the  street !   thieves  ! 

L,  Lacy.   What  strange  passion's  this  ! 
Hnve  you  your  eyes  ?  do  you  know  me? 

Lnhe.   You,  my  lord  ! 
I  do  :  but  this  retinue,  in  these  shapes  too. 
May  well  excuse  my  fears.     When  'tis  your  plea- 
sure 
That  I  should  wait  upon  you,  give  me  leave 
To  do  it  at  your  own  house,  for  I  must  tell  you, 
Things  as  they  now  are  with  me  well  consider'd, 
I  do  not  like  such  visitants, 

L,  Lacy.   Yesterday, 
When  you  had  nothing,  praise  your  poverty  for't, 
You  could  have  sung  secure  before  a  thief; 
But  now  you  are    grown  rich,   doubts  and   suspi- 
cions. 
And  needless  fears,  possess  you.     Thank  a  good 

brother ; 
But  let  not  this  exalt  you. 

Luhe.  A  good  brother*  ! 
Good  in  his  CDnscience,  I  confess,  and  wise, 
In  giving  o'er  the  world.     But  his  estate. 
Which  your  lordship  may  conceive  great,  no  way 

answers 
The  general  opinion  :  alas  ! 
With  a  great  charge,  I  am  left  a  poor  man  by  him. 

L.  Lacy.  A  poor  man,  say  you  ? 

Luke.  Poor,  compared  with  that 
'Tis  thought  I  do  y)Ossess.     Some  little  land. 
Fair  household  furniture,  a  few  good  debts, 
But  empty  bags,  I  find  :  yet  I  will  be 
A  faithful  steward  to  his  wife  and  daughters ; 
And,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  obey 
His  will  in  all  things. 

L.  Lacy.  I'll  not  argue  with  you 
Of  his  estate,  but  bind  you  to  performance 
Of  his  last  request,  which  is,  for  testimony 
Of  his  religious  charity,  that  you  would 
Keceive  these  Indians,  lately  sent  him  from 
Virginia,  into  your  house  ;  and  labour 
At  any  rate,  with  the  best  of  your  endeavours, 
Assisted  by  the  aids  of  our  divines, 
To  make  them  Christians. 

Ltike.  Call  you  this,  my  lord. 
Religious  charity  ;  to  send  infidels, 
Like  hungry  locusts,  to  devour  the  bread 
Should  feed  his  family?     I  neither  can 
Nor  will  consent  to't. 

L.  Lacy.  Do  not  slight  it ;  'tis 
With  him  a  business  of  such  consequence, 
That  should  he  only  hear  'tis  not  embraced, 


•  Luke.    A  good  brother  ! 

Good  in  his  conscience,  I  confess,  &c.l  Luke  alludes  here 
to  the  mercantile  sense  of  the  word  good,  i.  e.  rich.  In 
Lord  Lacy's  speech,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  well  known 
verse : 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latronc  viator. 


And  cheerfully,  in  tliis  his  conscience  aiming 
At  the  saving  of  three  souls,  'twill  draw  him  o'er 
To  see  it  himself accornplish'd. 

Luke.  Heaven  forbid 
1  should  divert  him  from  his  holy  purpose 
To  worldly  cares  again  !    1  rather  will 
Sustain  the  burthen,  and  with  the  converted 
Feast  the  converters,  who,  I  know,  will  prove 
The  greater  feeders. 

Sir  .lohn.   Oh,  ha,enewah  Chrhh  bully  leika. 

Plenty.   Enaulo. 

Sir  Maur.  Harriet  hotikia  bonnery. 

Luke.   Ha  !   in  this  heathen  language. 
How  is  it  possible  our  doctors  should 
Hold  conference  with  then:,  or  I  use  the  means 
For  their  conversion  ? 

L.  Lacy.  That  shall  be  no  hindrance 
To  your  good  purposes*  :  they  have  lived  long 
In  the  Knglish  colony,  and  speak  our  language 
As  their  own   dialect ;    the  business  does  concern 

you : 
Mina  own  designs  command  me  hence.     Continue, 
As  in  your  poverty  you  were,  a  pious 
And  honest  man.  [Exit, 

Luke.  Tliat  is,  interpreted, 
A  slave  and  beggar. 

Sir  John.  You  conceive  it  right; 
There  being  no  religion,  nor  virf-ue. 
But  in  abundance,  and  no  vice  but  want. 
All  deities  serve  Plutus. 

Luke.   Oracle  ! 

Sir  John.    Temples    raised   to   ourselves  in  th« 
increase 
Of  wealth  and  reputation,  speak  a  wise  man; 
But  sacrifice  to  an  imagined  Power, 
Of  which  we  have  no  sense  but  in  belief, 
A  superstitious  fool. 

Luke.  True  worldly  wisdom  ! 

Sir  John.  All  knowledge  else  is  folly. 

Sir  Maur.  Now  we  are  yours. 
Be  confident  your  better  angel  is 
Enter'd  your  house. 

Plenty.  There  being  nothing  in 
The  compass  of  your  wishes,  but  shall  end 
In  their  fruition  to  the  full. 

Sir  John.  As  yet, 
You  do  not  know  us  ;  but  when  you  understand 
The  wonders  we  can  do,  and  what  the  ends  were 
That  brought  us  hither,  you  will  entertain  us 
With  more  respect. 

Luke.  There's  something  whispers  to  me 
These  are  no  common  men  ; — my  house  is  yours, 
Enjoy  it  freely  :  only  grant  me  this. 
Not  to  be  seen  abroad  till  I  have  heard 
More  of  your  sacred  principles.     Pray  enter. 
You  are  learned  Eurojjeans,  and  we  worse 
Than  ignorant  Americans. 

■Sir  John.  You  shall  find  it.  [Exeunt, 


*  To  your  f^oo(\  purposes  :]  Mr.  M.  Mason  omits  ^ood; 
and,  wliat  is  of  more  importance,  the  exit  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  speech. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.—A  Itoomin  Frugal's  ffowsc. 

Enter  Ding'em,  Gettall,  and   Holdfast. 
Ding.  Not  speak  with  him  !  with  fear  survey  me 
better, 
Thou  figure  of  famine  ! 

Gett.  Cominp:,  as  we  do, 
From  his  quondam  patrons,  his  dear  ingles  now*, 
The  brave  spark  Tradewell, — 
Ding.  And  the  man  of  men 
In  the  service  of  a  woman,  gallant  Goldwire  ! 

Enter  Luke. 

Hold.   I  know  them  for  his  prentices,  without 
These  flourishes. — Here  are  rude  fellows,  sir. 

Ding.  Not  yours,  you  rascal ! 

Hold.  No,  don  pimp  ;  you  may  seek  them 
In  Bridewell,  or  the  hole;  here  are  none  of  your 
comroguest. 

Luke.  One  of  them  looks   as  he  would  cut  my 
throat : 
Your  business,  friends? 

Hold.  I'll  fetch  a  constable  ; 
Let  him  answer  him  in  the  stocks. 

Ding.  Stir  an  thou  dar'st : 
Fright  me  with  Bridewell  and  the  stocks !  they  are 

fleabitings 
I  am  familiar  with.  \_Draws. 

Luke.   Pray  you  put  up  ; 
And,  sirrah,  hold  your  peace. 

Ding.  Thy  word's  a  law, 
And  1  obey.     Live,  scrape-shoe,  and  be  thankful. 
Thou  man  of  muck  and  money,  for  as  such 
I  now  salute  thee,  the  suburbian  gamesters 
Have  heard  thy  fortunes,  and  I  am  in  person 
Sent  to  congiatulate. 

Gett.  The  news  hath  reach'd 
The  ordinaries,  and  all  the  gamesters  are 
Ambitious  to  shake  the  golden  gollsj 
Of  worshipful  master  Luke,     I  come   from   Trade- 
well, 
Your  fine  facetious  factor. 

Ding.  I  from  Goldwire; 
He  and  his  Helen  have  prepared  a  banquet, 
With  the  appurtenances,  to  entertain  thee  ; 
For  I  must  whisper  in  thine  ear,  ihou  art 
To  be  her  Paris ;  but  bring  money  with  thee 
l"o  ()uit  old  scores. 

Gett.  Blind  chance  hath  frown'd  upon 
Brave  Tradewell:   he's  blown  up,  but  not  without 
Hope  of  recovery,  so  you  supply  him 

his  dear  ingles  now,]  i.  e.  Iiis  bo- 


som friend?,  his  <issocii\tes  ;enghle,  which  the  comnicniators 
sometimes  confound  with  this  word,  dittVrs  from  it  altoge- 
ther, boih  in  its  derivation  and  its  meaning. 

t  Here  are  none  of  your  cornrogiics:]  This  is  absurdly 
chani^ed  in  the  modern  editions  into  comrades,  a  very  su- 
perlluous  v/ord  niier  fellows. 

J  the  goldvn  golls,  &c.l    Golls  is  a  cant  word 

for  hands,  or  rather  lists:  it  occurs  continually  in  our  old 
poets.  Tlius  Decker:  "Hold  up  thy  hands;  I  have  seen 
the  day  when  thou  did^t  not  scorn  to  hold  up  thy  (/oils." 

Satiromastix. 
"  Bid  her  tie  up  her  head,  and  wish  her 
To  wash  her  hands  in  bran  or  flower, 
And  do  you  in  like  manner  scour 
Your  dirty  ^o//s."    _  Cotton's  Fir^i?,  B.  IV. 


With  a  good  round  sum.  In  my  house,  I  can  assure 

you, 

There's  half  a  million  stirring. 

Luke.   What  hath  he  lost  ? 

Gett.  Three  hundred. 

Luke.  A  trifle. 

Gett.   Make  it  up  a  thousand, 
And  I  will  fit  him  with  such  tools  as  shall 
Bring  in  a  myriad 

Luke.  They  know  me  well, 
N  or  need  you  use  such  circumstances  for  them  : 
What's  mine  is  theirs.     'J  hey    are  my  friends,  not 

servants. 
But  in  their  care  to  enrich  me ;  and  these  courses 
The  speeding  means.     Your  name,  I  pray  you  1 

Gett.  Gettall. 
I  have  been  many  years  an  ordinary-keeper. 
My  box  my  poor  revenue. 

Luke.  Your  name  suits  well 
With  your  profession.   Bid  him  bear  up,  he  shall  not 
Sit  long  on  Penniless- Bench. 

Gett.  There  spake  an  angel. 

Luke.  You  know  mistress  Shave'em? 

Gett.  The  pontifical  punk  ? 

Luke.  The  same.     Let  him  meet  me  there  some 
two  hours  hence : 
And  Tell  Tom  Goldwire  I  will  then  be  with  him 
Furnish'd  beyond  his  hopes  ;  and  let  your  mistress 
Appear  in  her  best  trim. 

Ding.  She  will  make  thee  young. 
Old  .'Eson  :   she  is  ever  furnish'd  with 
IMedaia's  drugs,  restoratives.     I  fly- 
To  keep  them  sober  till  thy  worship  come; 
They  will  be  drunk  with  joy  else. 

Gett.  I'll  run  with  you. 

lExeu7it  Ding'em  and  Gettall, 

Hold.  You  will  not  do  as  you  say,  I  hope  ? 

Luke.   Enquire  not ; 
I  shall  do  what  becomes  me. — [Knocking  wHhin.'] — 
To  the  door.  [Exit  Holdfast. 

New  visitants  ! 

Re-enter  Holdfast. 

What  are  they? 

Hold.  A  whole  batch,  sir. 
Almost  of  the  same  leaven  :  your  needy  debtors. 
Penury,  Fortune,  Hovst. 

Luke.  They  cotne  to  congratulate 
The  fortune  fallen  upon  me. 

Hold.  Rather,  sir. 
Like  the  others,  to  prey  on  you. 

Luke.  1  am  simple;  they 
Know  my  good  nature  :   but  let  them  in,  however. 

Hold.  All  will  come  to  ruin  !  I  see  beggary 
Already  knocking  at  the  door. — You  may  enter — 

[Speakijig  to  those  ivithou:, 
But  use  a  conscience,  and  do  not  work  upon 
A  tender-hearted  gentleman  too  much ; 
'Twill  show  like  charity  in  you. 

Enter  Fortune,  Penury,  and  Hoyst. 

Luke.  Welcome,  friends  : 
I  know  your  hearts,  and  wishes ;  you  are  glad 
You  have  changed  your  creditor 
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Peri'  1  weep  for  joy 
To  look  uyjon  his  worship's  face. 

For.  His  worship's  I 
I  see  lord  mayor  written  on  his  forehead  ; 
The  cap  of  maintenance,  and  city  sword, 
Borne  up  in  state  before  him. 

Iloyst.   Hospitals, 
And  a  third  Burse,  erected  by  his  honour. 

Pen.  'J'he  city  poet  on  the  pageant  day 
Preferring-  him  before  Gresham. 

Hfliist.  All  tlie  conduits 
Spouting;  canary  sack. 

For.  Not  a  prisoner  left, 
Under  ten  pounds. 

Pen.  We,  his  poor  beadsmen,  feasting 
Our  neighbours  on  his  bount}^ 

Luke.   May  I  make  good 
Your  prophecies,  gentle  friends,  as  I'll  endeavour 
To  the  utmost  of  my  power  ! 

Hold    Yes,  for  one  year. 
And  break  the  next. 

Luke.   You  are  ever  prating,  sirrah. 
Your  present  business,  friends? 

F\rr.  Were  your  brother  present, 
Mine  had  been  of  some  consequence  ;  but  now 
The  power  lies  in  your  worship's  hand,  'tis  little. 
And  will,  I  know,  as  soon  as  ask'd,  be  granted. 

I  uhe.  'Tis  very  probable. 

For.  The  kind  forbearance 
Of  my    great   debt,    by   your   means,   Heaven  be 

prais'd  for't ! 
Hath  raised  my  sunk  estate.     I  have  two  ships, 
Which  I  long  since  gave  for  lost,  above  my  hopes 
Return 'd  from  Barbary,  and  richly  freighted. 

Luke.  Where  are  they  1 

For.  Near  Gravesend. 

Luke.  I  am  truly  glad  of  it. 

FW.  1     find    your    worship's   charity,   and   dare 
swear  so. 
Now  may  I  have  your  license,  as  I  know 
With  willingness  I  shall,  to  make  the  best 
Of  the  commodities,  though  you  have  execution, 
And  after  judgment,  against  all  that's  mine, 
As  my  poor  body,  I  shall  be  enabled 
To  make  payment  of  my  debts  to  all  the  world, 
And  leave  myself  a  competence. 

Luke.   You  much  wrong  me. 
If  you  only  doubt  it.     Yours,  Mr.  Hoyst? 

Iloyst.  'Tis  the  surrendering  back  the  mortgage 
of 
My   lands,    and   on   good   terms,   but   three   days 

patience  ; 
By  an  uncle's  death  I  have  means  left  to  redeem  it. 
And  cancel  all  the  forfeited  bonds  I  seal'd  to. 
In  my  riots,  to  the  merchant ;  for  I  am 
ilesolved  to  leave  oft' play,  and  turn  good  husband. 

Luke.   A  good  intent,  and  to  be  cherish'd  in  you. 
Yours,  Penury? 

Pen.  INIy  state  stands  as  it  did,  sir  : 
What  I  owed  I  owe,  but  can  pay  nothing  to  you. 
Vet,   if  you    please   to  trust  me  with  ten   pounds 

more, 
1  can  buv  a  commodity  of  a  sailor 
Will  make  me  a  freeman.     There,  sir,  is  his  name  ; 
And  the  parcels  I  am  to  deal  for. 

\^Gives  him  a  pwper. 

Luke.  You  are  all  so  reasonable 
In  your  demands,  that  I  must  freely  grant  them. 
Some  diree  hours  henc"  meec  me  on  the  Exchange, 
You  shall  be  amply  satisfied. 


Pen.  Heaven  preserve  you  ! 

For.  Happy  were  London,  if  within  her  walls 
She  had  many  such  rich  men  ! 

Luke.  No  more;  now  leave  me  ;  i 

I   am  full  of  various  thoughts. — [Exeunt    Fortune, 

lloiist,  and  Penury.^  —  Be  careful,  Holdfast  : 
I  have  much  to  do. 

Hold.  And  I  something  to  say 
Would  you  give  me  hearing. 

Luke.  At  my  better  leisure. 
Till  my  return    look  well  unto  the  Indians  ; 
In  the  mean  time  do  you  as  this  directs  you. 

[Giles  him  a  paper.      Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Shave'em's  House. 

EnterGoLTtwiUEJunior, Tradewv-I-i. junior,  Shave  EM, 
Secret,  Gettall,  and  Ding'em. 

Gold.  All  that  is  mine  is  theirs.    Those  were  his 
words  ? 

Ding.  1  am  authentical. 

Trade.     And  that  I  should  not 
Sit  long  on  Penniless-Bench  ? 

Gelt.   Hut  suddenly  start  up 
A  gamester  at  the  height,  and  cry.  At  all! 

Shave.  And  did  he  seem  to  have  an  inclination 
To  toy  with  me  ? 

Ding.  He  vvish'd  you  would  put  on 
Your  best  habiliments,  for  he  resolved 
To  make  a  jovial  day  on't. 

Gold.  Hug  him  close,  wench. 
And  thou  niay'st  eat  gold  and  amber.     I  well  know 

him 
For  a  most  insatiate  drabber  ;  he  hath  given. 
Before  he  spent  his  own  estate,  which  was 
Nothing  to  the  huge  mass  he's  now  possess'd  of, 
A  hundred  pound  a  leap. 

Shave.  Hell  take  my  doctor  ! 
He  should  have  brought  me  some  fresh  oil  of  talc  ; 
These  ceruses  are  common*. 

Secret.  'Troth,  sweet  lady. 
The  colours  are  well  laid  on,  '^ 

Gold.  And  thick  enough, 
I  find  that  on  my  lips. 

Shave.  Do  you  so,  Jack  Sauce  ! 
I'll  keep  them  further  off". 

Gold.  But  be  assured  first 
Of  a  new  maiiitainer  ere  you  cashier  the  old  one. 
But  bind  him  fast  by  thy  sorceries,  and  thou  shall 
Be  my  revenue ;  the  whole  college  study 
The  reparation  of  thy  ruin'd  face  ; 
Thou  shalt  have  thy  proper  and  bald-headed  coach- 
man ; 
Thy  tailor  and  embroiderer  shall  kneel 
To  thee,  their  idol :   Cheapside  and  the  Exchange 
Shall  court  thy  custom,  and  thou  shalt  forget 

*  Ne  should  have  brought  me  some  fresh  oil  of  talc  ; 

These  ccrwscs  are  common.]  7'alc  is  a  fossil  ea>ily  divi- 
sible into  ihiti  laiiiina3.  From  its  siuoollinoss,  uncinosity, 
and  brightness,  it  has  been  greatly  c<  lebrated  as  a  cosmetic, 
and  tlie  chyniists  have  subniitted  it  to  a  variety  of  ope- 
rations for  proctirins  from  it  oils,  salts,  tinctures,  nia- 
gisteries,  &c.,  for  that  purpose:  but  all  their  labours  liave 
been  in  vain,  and  all  the  preparations  sold  umit  r  the  name 
of  oil  of  talc,  &c.,  have  titiier  contained  notiiing  of  that 
mineral,  or  only  a  tine  powder  of  it.  To  this  information, 
which  I  ove  to  the  Kncyclopaedia  Britanniea,  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  a  deleterious  composition,  under  this  name,  v\a3 
sold  by  the  (juacks  of  Massingei's  time,  as  a  wa>h  for  the 
complexion,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  his  contemporaries 
Ceruse,  I  fear,  is  vet  in  use. 
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There  e'er  was  a  St.  Martin's*  :   thy  jtrocurer 
Shall  be  sheuth'd  in  velvet,  and  a  reverend  veil 
Pass  her  for  a  grave  matron.     Have  an   eye  to  the 

door. 
And  Uh  loud  music,  when  tins  monarch  enters, 
Proclaim  his  entert.iinnient. 

Ding.   1  hat's  my  office. 

\^Fburish  of  cornets  within. 
The  consort's  ready. 

Enter  Luke. 

Trade.   And  the  god  of  pleasnre. 
Master  Luke,  our  Conius,  enters. 

Gold.  Set  your  face  in  order, 
I  w'll  prepare  iiim. — Live  I  to  see  this  day, 
And  to  acknowledge  you  mv  royal  master? 

Trade.  Let  the  iron  chests  fly  o])en,  and  the  gold, 
Rusty  for  want  of  u-e,  ajjjiear  ng;iin  ! 

Gett.  Make  my  ordmary  flourish  ! 

Shave.  Welcome,  sir, 
To  your  own  palace  !  [The  music  plays. 

Gold.  Kiss  your  Cleopatra, 
And  show  yourself,  in  your  magnificent  bounties, 
A  seconcJ  Antony  I 

Ding.  All  the  nine  worthies  .' 

Secret.  Variety  of  pleasures  wait  upon  you. 
And  a  strong  back  ! 

Luke.  Give  me  leave  to  breathe,  I  pray  you. 
I  am  astonished  !   all  this  preparation 
For  me  ?  and  this  choice  modest  beauty  wrought 
To  feed  my  appetite? 

All-    We  are  all  your  creatures. 

Luke.  A  house  well  furnish'd ! 

Golil,  At  )^our  own  cost,  sir, 
Glad  I  the  instrument.     I  prophesied 
You  should  possess  what  now  you  do,  and  therefore 
Pn-pared  it  for  your  pleasure.     There's  no  rag 
This  Venus  wears,  but,  on  my  knowledge,  was 
Derived  from  your  brother's  cash  ;  the  lease  of  the 

house. 
And  furniture,  cost  near  a  thousand,  sir. 

Shave.  But  now  you   are    master  both  of  it  and 
me, 
I  hope  you'll  build  elsewhere. 

Luke.  And  see  you  placed, 
Fair  one,  toyour  desert.     As  I  live,  friend  Trade- 
well, 
I  hardly   knew   you,  your  clothes  so  well  become 

you. 
What  is  your  loss  ?  speak  truth. 

Trade,    i  hree  hundred,  sir. 

Gelt.  But  on  a  new  supply  he  shall  recover 
The  sum  told  twenty  times  o'er. 

Shave.  There's  a  banquet. 
And  after  that  a  soft  couch,  that  attends  you. 

Luke.  I  c()U|)le  not  in  the  daylight.     Expectation 
Heightens  the  pleasure  of  the  night,  my  sweet  one  ! 
Your  music's  harsh,  discharge  it;  I  have  provided 
A  better  consort,  and  you  shall  frolic  it 
In  another  place.  [The  music  ceases. 

Gold.   But  have  you  brought  gold,  and  store,  sir\  ? 

Trade.  I  long  to  wear  the  caster|. 

Thou  shalt  forget 


Th'te  e'er  was  a  .Vf.  Marfin's:]  The  parish  of  St.  Martin 
appears  frtiin  the  old  histories  uf  London,  to  liave  been  dis- 
tinguished, siicct-ssivtly,  for  a  sanctuary,  a  bridewell,  a  spit- 
tle, and  an  almshouse.  Whicli  of  them  uas  to  be  driven 
from  the  mind  of  mistress  Shave'em,  by  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity  which  is  iiere  anticipated,  must  be  left  to  the 
fcagacity  of  the  reader. 

t  Gold.  JJut  have  you  brought  gold,  and  store,  sir?] 
This,  as  I  have  al.eady  observed,  is  a  line  of  an  old  ballad. 

J  Trade.  J  long  to  wear  the  caster.]   Tradewcll  is  anxious 


Gold.  I  to  appear 
In  a  fresh  habit. 

Shave.   I\ly  mercer  and  my  silkman 
Waited  me  two  hours  since. 

Luke.   I  am  no  porter 
To  carrv  so  much  gold  as  will  supply 
Your  vast  desires,  hut  1  have  ta'en  order  for  you  : 

Knlcr  Sheriff',  Marshal,  and  Officers. 
Vou  shall  have  what  is  fitting,  and  they  come  here 
Will  sne  it  porforni'd. — Do  your  offices  :  you  have 
JNly  lord  chief-justice's  warrant  for't. 

Sher.  Seize  them  all. 

Shave.  The  city  niarslial  ! 

Gold.  And  the  sheriff"!   1  know  him. 

Secret.   We  are  betrayed. 

Ding.   Undone. 

Gett.    Dear  master  Luke. 

Gi'ld.  You  cannot  be  so  cruel ;  your  persuasion 
Chid  us  into  these  courses,  oft  repeating. 
Show  you  n^elves  city- sparks,  and  hang  np  money  ! 

Luke.  True;  when  it  was  my  brother's,  I  con- 
temn'd  it ; 
But  now  it  is  n)ine  own,  the  case  is  altered. 

Trade.  Will  you   prove  yourself  a  devil?  tempt 
us  to  mischief, 
And  then  discover  it ! 

Luke.  Argue  that  hereafter; 
In  the  meantime,  Master  Goldwire,  you  that  made 
Your  ten-pound  suppers  ;  kept  your  punks  at  livery 
In  Brentford,  Slaines,  and  Barnet,  and  this,  hi  Lon- 
don ; 
Held  correspondence  with  your  fellow-cashiers, 
Ka  me  ka  thee!  and  knew  in  your  accompts 
To  cheat  mv  brother,  if  you  can,  evade  me. 
If  there  be  law  in  London,  your  father's  bonds 
Shall  answer  for  what  you  are  out. 

for  a  supply  of  money,  to  return  to  the  ordinary  or  gam- 
b!in<;hoiise.  Fur  ca.ster  Mr.  M.  Mason  cliooses  to  read 
cantor:  he  then  ob.-erves  on  his  own  sophistication,  "  allu- 
ding to  the  thiowers  of  dice  at  hazard,  and  to  the  cloth 
made  of  the  beaver's  hair  "  The  last  supposition  is  unlikely, 
the  former  is  probably  right.  The  ditliculty,  however,  is  not 
in  the  wokI  caster,  but  wear.  Whether  wear  the  caster, 
signitied  in  the  laneuage  cf  gaming,  to  tirethe  caster, or  Uad 
any  otiier  meaning  more  appropriate  to  the  profession,  I 
know  not;  but  am  willing  to  suppose  so,  in  preference  to 
tampeiing  with  the  text.     1805. 

I  have  sutfered  this  note,  which  I  trust  is  sufficiently 
modest,  to  remain  as  a  memento  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
may  have  to  treat  of  technical  terms,  in  an  art  to  which 
they  are  strangers.  VVhiie  i  was  gravely  labouring  to  rea- 
son on  a  printer's  blunder,  and  to  explain  a  text  which,  if 
correct,  I  should  not  have  understood,  a  reference  to  the 
Monthly  Mirror  set  all  right   in  an  instant. 

"  Ware  the  caster!"  (for  so  it  should  be  and  not  wear). 
"When  trie  setter  supposes  himself  to  possess  more  money 
than  the  caster,  it  is  usual  for  liim,  on  putting  his  stake  into 
the  ring,  to  cry  H  are  caster  !  the  caster  then  declares  at  all 
under  such  a  suin,  ten,  twenty, or  fifty  pounds,  for  instance; 
or  else  to  place  against  the  stakes  of  certain  setters,  the  cor- 
responding sums,  and  cry,  Ware  cover'd  only  \"  This  ex- 
planation undoubtedly  adds  greatly  to  the  force  and  humour 
of  this  character.  "  The  ambitious  Tradewell  expects  by 
the  assistance  of  Luke,  to  be  lord-paramount  of  the  gaming- 
table :  as  caster  to  be  at  all!  and  as  setter,  to  ware  the  cas- 
ter \" 

Mr.  M.  Mason's  observation  on  caster,  led  me  to  observe 
that  this  was  also  a  cant  term  for  a  Plymouth  cloak,  i.  e. 
a  staff,  which  I  mention,  beca.ise  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  adding  the  tollowing  lively  and  pleasing  passage,  from 
Shirley,  which  the  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  add  to  what 
has  been  already  advanced  on  this  term, 

" a  reed 

But  waved  di.-creeily,  ha.''  so  many  pores. 
It  sucks  up  all  therein  that  falls  a  bout  one. 
With  this  defence,  when  other  men  Live  been 
Wet  to  the  skin  through  all  their  cloaks,  I  have 
Defied  a  tempest,  and  walktd  by  the  taverns 
Dry  as  a  hone."— Lady  of  Pleasure.  Act.  lY. 
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Gold.  You  often  told  us 
It  was  a  bugbear. 

Luke.  Such  a  one  as  shall  fright  them 
Out  of  their  esiates,  to  make  ine  satisfaction 
To  the  utmost  scruple.     And  for  you,  madam, 
My  Cleoi)atra,  by  your  own  confession, 
Your  house,  and  all  your  moveables,  are  mine  ; 
Nor  sliall  you  nor  your  matron  need  to  trouble 
Your  mercer,  or  your  silkman  ;  a  blue  gown, 
And  a  wliip  to  boot,  as  1  will  handle  it, 
Will   serve   the  turn  m  Bridewell;  and  these  soft 

hands. 
When  they  are  inured  to  beating  hemp,  be  scour'd 
In    your    penitent    tears,    and    quite     forget   their 

pov%ders 
And  bitter  almonds. 

Shave.  Secret,  Ding.  Will  you  show  no  mercy? 

Luke.  1  am  inexornble. 

Gelt.  I'll  make  bold 
To  taKe  n;y  leave  ;  the  gamesters  stay  my  coming. 

Luke.  VVe  must  not  part  so,  gentle  master  Gett- 
all. 
Y^our  box,  your  certain  income,  must  pay  back 
Three  hundred,  as  I  take  i^  or  you  lie  by  it. 
There's  half  a  million  stirring  in  your  house, 
This   a   poor   trifle.— Master    Shrieve    and   master 

Marshal, 
On  your  perils  do  your  offices. 

Gold.  Dost  thou  cry  now  [To  TradeweU. 

Like  a  maudlin  giimester  after  loss  ?     I'll  suffer 
Like  a  bonianf,  and  now  in  my  misery, 
In  scorn  of  all  thv  wealth,  to  thy  teeih  tell  thee 
Thou  wert  mv  pander. 

Luke.  Sbail  I  hear  this  from 
My  prentice  ? 

Mar.  Stop  his  mouth. 

Sher.  Away  with  them. 

[Exeunt  Sheriff.  Marshal,  and  Officers,  with 
Gold.  Trade.  Shave.  Secret.  Gett.  and  Ding. 

Luke.  A  prosperous  omen  in  my  entrance  to 
My  alter'd  nature  ;  these  house-thieves  remov'd, 
And  what  was  lost,  beyond  my  hopes  recover'd, 
Will  add  unto  my  heap  :  increase  of  wealth 
Is  the  rich  man's  ambition,  and  mine 
Shall  know  no  bounds.     The  valiant  Macedon 
Having  in  his  conceit  subdue:!  one  world, 
Lamented  that  there  were  no  more  to  conquer: 
In  my  wav,  he  shall  be  my  great  example. 
And   when   my  private  house,  in  cramm'd   abund- 
ance. 
Shall  prove  the  chamber  of  the  citv  poor, 
And  Genoa's  bankers  shall  look  pule  with  envy 
When  1  am  mentioned,  I  shall  grieve  there  is 
No  more  to  be  exhausted  in  one  kinudom. 
Religion,  conscience,  charity,  farewell  ! 
To  me  vou  are  words  only,  and  no  more  j 
All  human  happiness  consists  in  store.  [Exit. 


I'll  suffer 


Like  a  boman,]  "  A  bmnaii,  in  ihe  language  of  Alsatia" 
(While  Friars,  of  frandulfiit  debtors,  ganiblurs,  thieves), 
"means  a  i^.dl.int  fellow."  M.  Mason. —  It  does  so;  but  I 
doubt  whellier  tids  was  the  author's  word.  Golduire  is  not  a 
^^nibler,  nor  does  he  attVct  tlie  cant  of  one.  Boman,  in  the 
quarto,  is <;iven  with  the  capital  lettt  r,  and  is  not  improbably  a 
misprint  for  Homan.  To  die  or  to  ^utie^  like  a  Roman,  «)ccMrs 
peroetnally  in  our  old  plays,  and,  i;cnir.illy,  in  a  l^niil  of 
mock-heroic.  'I'hiis  La/ariMo,  in  The.  ff'oman-IJater  "  1 
will  die  bravely,  and  like  a  Roman!" 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Serjeants  with  Fortune,  Hoyst,  and  Penury. 

For.  At  master  Luke's   suit*  !    the  action  twenty 

thousand  ! 
1  Serj.    With  two  or  three  executions,  which  shall 
grind  vou 
To  powder  when  wp  havie  you  in  the  counter. 

For.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  varlet !  he,  good  gentle- 
man, 
Will  weep  when  he  hears  how  we  are  used. 

1  Serj.  Yes,  millstones. 

Fen.  He  promised   to  lend  me  ten   pound   for  a 
bargain. 
He  will  not  do  it  this  way. 

2  Serj.   I  have  warrant 

For  what  I  have  done.     You  arc  a  poor  fellow. 

And  there  being  little  to  be  got  by  you. 

In  charity,  as  I  am  an  officer, 

1  would  not  have  seen  you,  but  upon  compulsion, 

And  for  mine  own  security. 

3  Serj.   You  are  a  gallant. 

And  I'll  do  you  a  courtesy,  provided 
'J'hat  you  have  money  :   for  a  piece  an  hour, 
I'll  keep  you  in  the  house  till  you  send  for  bail. 
"2  Serj.  In  the  mean  time,  yeoman,  run  to  the  other 

counterf, 
And  search  if  there  be  aught  else  out  against  him. 
3  Se>j.   That  done,  haste  to  his  creditors  :  he's  a 

prize. 
And  as  we  are  city  pirates  by  our  oaths, 
We  must  make  the  best  on't. 

Hoyst.  Do  your  worst,  I  care  not. 
I'll  be   removed   to  tbe  Fleet,  and  drink  and  drab 

there 
In  spite  of  your  teeth.     1  now  repent  I  ever 
Intended  to  be  honest. 

Enter  Luke. 

3.  Seij.  Here  he  comes 
You  had  best  tell  soj. 

For.   VVorshipful  sir, 
You  come  in  time  to  free  us  from  these  bandogs. 
1  know  you  gave  no  way  to't. 

Pen.  Or  if  you  did, 
'Twas  but  to  try  our  patience. 

Hoii.  1  must  tell  you 
I  do  not  like  such  trials. 

Luke.  Are  you  Serjeants 
Acquainted  with  the  danger  of  a  rescue. 
Yet  stand  here  prating  in  the  street?  the  counter 
Is  a  safer  place  to  parley  in. 

For.  Are  you  in  earnest? 


*  At  master  Luke's  suit !  The  actian  tiottnty  thousand  '^ 
The  old  copy  reads,  At  M.  Luke's  suit !  &c.,  which  1  only 
notice  for  the  sake  of  observing  that  our  old  w  riters  assumed 
to  them>elves  llie  privilege  of  abridging  the  word  master, 
and  pronouncing  only  the  initial  Ittter  of  it  (em),  as  in  the 
line  before  us.  Of  this  there  are  too  many  instances  in  this 
single  play  to  adniii  a  doubt;  since  witliout  some  license  of 
tliis  sort,  many  lines  could  not  be  spoken  as  verse. 

t  2  Serj.  Jn  the  mean  time,  yeoman,  run  to  the  other 
cou7iter,  &c.]  Fielding  has  closely  followed  Massinger  in 
his  Amelia;  indeed,  he  has  done  little  more  than  copied 
him,  or  rather  perhaps  nature,  which  each  of  them  had  in 
view.  The  dialogue  before  us  might  have  been  written  yes 
terday. 

X  3  Serj.    Here  he  comes 

You  had  best  tell  so  \     Mr.  M.  Mason  reads. 
Here  he  cojnes  ; 
You  hail  best  bim  tell  so. 
His  false  pointing  made  his  barbarous    interpolation    nee«»- 
sary :  tiie  old  copy  is  evidently  riy;!  t. 
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Luke.  Yes,  fiiith  ;  I  will  be  satisfied  to  a  token*, 
Or,  build  iijion't,  you  rot  there. 

For.   Can  a  {gentleman 
Of"  your   soft   and    silken    temper  speak  such  lan- 
guacje  ? 
Pen.  So  honest,  so  religious  ? 
//()(/.   I'hat  preached 
So  much  of  charity  for  us  to  your  brother  ? 

Luke.  Ves,    when    I    was  in    poverty  it   showed 

well  ; 
it  I  inherit  with  his  state,  his  mind. 
And  rouglur  n;iture.     T  i^rant  then  I  talked. 
For  some  ends  to  myself  concealed,  of  j)ity, 
The  j)Oor  man's  orisons,  and  such  like  nothings  : 
But    what    I   thought   you  shall  all  feel,  and  with 

rigour  ; 
Kind    master    Luke   says  it.      Who  pays  for  your 

attendance  ? 
Do  vou  wait  gratis? 
For,  Hear  us  speak. 
Luke.  Whde  I, 
Like  the  a»lder,  stop  mine  ears  :  or  did  I  listen, 
Though  you  spake  with    the  tongues  of    angels   to 

me, 
lam  not  to  be  altered. 

For.  Let  me  make  the  best 
Of  my  ships,  and  their  freight. 

Pen,  Lenil  me  the  ten  pounds  you  promi:ed. 
Hou.    A   day   or  two's   patience   to    redeem   my 
mortgage, 
And  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
Fur,  To  the  utmost  farthing. 
Luke.  I'll    show   some   mercy ;  which  is,  that  I 
will  not 
Torture  you  with  false  hopes,  but  make  you  know 
What  you  shall  trust  to.     Your  shii)s  to  my  use 
Are  seized  on.      I  have  got  into  my  hands 
Your  bargain  from  the  sailor,  'twas  a  good  one 
For  such  a  ])etty  sum.     I  will  likewise  take 
The  extremity  of  your  mortgage,  and  the  forfeit 
Of  your  several  bonds  ;  the  use  and  principal 
Shall  not  serve.     Think  of  the  basket,  wretches. 
And  a  coal-sack  for  a  winding-sheet. 
Firr.   Broker  I 
Hoi^,  Jew  ! 
Fot-.  Impostor! 
Hotj,  Cut-throat! 
For,   Hypocrite  I 
Luke,  Do,  rail  on  ; 
Mov-  mountains  with  your   breath,  it   shakes  not 
me. 
Pen.  On  my  knees  I  beg  compassion.     My  wife 
and  children 
Shall  hourly  pray  for  your  worship. 

For,  Mine  betake  thee 
To  the  devil,  thv  tutor*. 
Pen.   Look  upon  my  tears. 
Hi<y.  My  rage. 
For.  My  wrongs. 
Luke.  They  are  all  alike  to  me  ; 


*  Liil<e.     Yes,  faith,  I  will  be  satisfied  to  a   token,]  i.  c. 
to  a  frirtliiii?;. 

t    For    Aline  betake  thee 

To  the  devil,  thy  tutor.]  Tliat  is,  says  Mr.  Davies, 
"may  tlie  eaiili  open  to  swallow  thee  up,  or  inajst  thoti  be 
unit  ermine 'I "  .'  \Vhy,  this  "is  the  best  fooling  of  all."  To 
betake  is  to  reiomniend,  to  consign,  to  give  over:  My  wife 
and  ehiirlren,  says  i'enury,  shall  pray  fur  yon.  Mine  {\.  e. 
my  wife  and  chil.lren),  adJs  Fortune,  sliaU  consign  you  to 
tiu>  devil,  .vour  tutor. 


Entreaties,  cursee,  prayers,  or  imprecations. 
Do  your  duties,  Serjeants,   I  am  elsewhere  looK'd 
for.  [L'jtt. 

3  Serj.  This  your  kind  creditor  ! 
2  Serj.  A  vast  villain,  rather. 
Pen.  See,  see,    the   Serjeants   pity  us  !   yet  he's 

marble. 
Hoif.   Buried  alive  ! 
For.  There's  no  means  to  avoid  it.  [Fxeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Boom  in  Sir  John  Frugal's  ?Ioiise. 

Enter  Hor.DFAST,  Stargaze,  and  Milliscent. 

Star,  Not  wait  upon  my  lady? 
Hold,  Nor  come  at  her  ; 
You  find  it  not  in  your  almanack. 

Mill.  Nor  I  have  license 
To  bring  her  breakflist  ? 

Hold,  My  new  master  hath 
Decreed  this  for  a  fasting-day.     She  hath  feasted 

long, 
And  after  a  carnival  Lent  ever  follows. 

Mill.  Give  me  the  key  of  her  wardrobe.     You'll 
repent  this ; 
1  must  knoK^  what  gown  she'll  wear. 

Hold.  You  are  mistaken. 
Dame   president  of  the  sweetmeats  ;  she   and  her 

daughters 
Are  lurn'd  philosophers;  and  must  carry  all 
Their  wealtli  about  them  :  they  have  clothes  laid  in 

their  chamber, 
If  they  please  to  put  them  on,  and  without  help  too, 
Or  they  may  walk  naked.      You  look,   master  Star- 
gaze, 
As  you  had  seen  a  strange  comet,  and  had  now- 
foretold 
The  end  of  the  world,  and  on  what  day  :  and  you, 
As  the  wasps  had  broke  into  the  gallipots, 
And  eaten  up  your  apricots. 

L.  Frug.  [within.']  Stargaze!  Milliscent! 
Mill.  My  lady's  voice. 
Hold,  Stir  not,  you  are  confined  here. 
Your  ladyship  may  approach  them  if  you  please, 
But  they  are  bound  in  this  circle. 

L.  Frug.  [within]   Mine  own  bees 
Rebel  against  me*  !     When  my  kind  brother  knows 

this, 
I  will  be  so  revenged  ! 

Hold.  The  world's  well  alter'd. 
He's  your  kind  brother  now  ;  but  yesterday 
Your  slave  and  jesting-stock. 

Enter  Lady  Frugal,  Anne,  and  Mary,  in  coarse 
habits,  weeping. 

Mill.  What  witch  hath  transform'd  you  ? 

Star.   Is    this    the    glorious   shape  your  cheating 
brother 

Promised  you  should  appear  in? 

Mill.  My  young  ladies 
In  buffin  gowns,  and  green  aprons  !  tear  them  off} 
Ilather  show  all  than  be  seen  thus. 

Hold,  'lis  more  comely, 
I  wis,  than  their  other  whim-whams. 


•     L.  Frug.     Mine  own  bees 

Rebel  against  me,]  This  is  a  strange  expression  ;  but  it 
is  probably  right  :  the  lady  seems  still  to  consider  hersell  ai 
the  atiseu  uf  tiia  iiiva 
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Mill.  A  French  hood  too, 
Now  'lis  out  of  fashion !  a  fool's  cap  would  show 
better. 
L.  Frug.  We  are  fool'd  indeed  :  by  whose  com- 
mand are  we  used  this  1 

Enter  Luke. 

Hold.  Here  he  comes  that  can  best  resolve  vou. 

L.  Fntg.  O,  good  brother  ! 
Do  you  thus  preserve  your  protestation  to  me? 
Can  queens  envv  this  habit  ?  or  did  Juno 
E'er  feast  in  such  a  shape  1 

Anne.  You  tiilk*d  of  Hebe. 
Of  Iris,  and  I  know  not  what ;  but  were  they 
Dress'd  as  we  are  ?  they  were  sure  some  chandlers' 

daughters 
Bleaching  linen  in  IMoorfields. 

Mary.  Or  exchange  wenches, 
Coming  from  eating  pudding-pies  on  a  Sunday 
At  Pimlico,  or  Islington. 

Luke.  Save  you,  sister  ! 
I  now  dare  style  you  so  :  you  were  before 
Too  glorious  to  be  look'd  on,  now  you  appear 
Like  a  city  matron,  and  my  pretty  nieces 
Such  things  as   were  born  and  bred  there.     Why 

should  you  ape 
The  fashions  of  court-ladles,  whose  high  titles, 
And  pedigrees  of  long  descent,  give  warrant 
For  tlieir  superfluous  bravery?  'twas  monstrous: 
Till  now  you  ne'er  look'd  lovely. 

L.  Frug.  Is  this  spoken 
In  scorn  ? 

Luke.  Fie!  no;  with  judgment.     I  make  good 
M}'-  promise,  and  now  show  you  like  yourselves, 
In  your  own  natural  shapes,  and  stand  resolved 
You  shall  continue  so. 

L.Fntg.  It  is  confess'd,  sir.* 

Luke    Sir !    sirrah  :  use  your    old  phrase,  I  can 
bear  it. 

L.  Fri'g.  That,  if  you  please,  forgotten,  we  ac- 
knowledge 
We  have  deserved  ill  from  you,  yet  despair  not. 
Though  we  are  at  your  disposure,  you'll  maintain 

us 
Like  your  brother's  wife  and  daughters. 

Luke.  'Tis  my  j)urpose. 

L.  Frug.  And  not  make  us  ridiculous. 

Luke.  Admired  rather, 
As  fair  examples  for  our  proud  city  dames. 
And  their  proud  brood  to  imitvite.     Do  not  frown  ; 
If  you  do,  1  laugh,  and  glory  that  I  have 
The  power,  in  you,  to  scourge  a  general  vice, 
And  rise  up  a  new  satirist:  but  hear  gently. 
And  in  a  gentle  phrase  I'll  reprehend 
Your  late  disguised  deformity,  and  cry  up 
This  decency  and  neatness,  w-ith  the  advantage 
You  shall  receive  by't. 

L.  Frug.   We  are  bound  to  hear  you. 

Luke.    With  a  soul  inclined   to    learn.       Your 
father  was 
An  honest  country  farmer,  goodman  Humble, 
By  his  tieighbuurs  ne'er  call'd  JMaster.     Did  your 

pride 
Descend  from  him  ?  but  let  that  pass  :  your  fortune. 
Or  ratiier  your  husband's  industry,  advanced  you 


•  L.  Frns;.  It  is  confess'd,  sir.]  A  speech  of  Luke's  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  li'ere,  tor  in  iImI  to  \\liicli  tliis  tbi  ins  tlie  reply, 
IM»  a.?cu.srttioii  of  Lady  Krii;^.)!  is  biou'^iit  forward;  nor  does 
it  at  all  appear,  wiiat  she  so  meekly  admits. 


To   the   rank  of  a  merchant's   wife.     He  made   a 

knight. 
And  your  sweet  mistress-?hip  ladyfied,  you  wore 
Satin  on  solemn  days,  a  chain  of  gold, 
A  velvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  sometimes 
A  dainty  miniver  cap*,  a  silver  pin 
Headed  with  a  pearl  worth  three-pence,  and  thus 

far 
You  were  privileged,  and  no  man  envied  it  j 
It  being  for  the  city's  honour  that 
There  should  be  a  distinction  between 
The  wife  of  a  patrician,  and  plebeian. 

Mill.  Pray  you,  leave  preaching,  or  choose  some 
other  text ; 
Your  rhetoric  is  too  moving,  for  it  makes 
Your  auditory  weep. 

Luke.   Peace,  chattering  magpie  ! 
I'll  treat  of  you  anon  ;  but  when  the  height 
And  dignity  of  London's  blessings  grew 
Contemptible,  and  the  name  lady  mayoress 
Became  a  by-word,  and  you  scorn'd  the  means 
By  which  you  were  raised,  my  brother's  fond  indul- 
gence 
Giving  the  reins  to  it;  and  no  object  pleased  you 
But  the  glittering  pomp  and  bravery  of  the  court ; 
What  a  strange,  nay  monstrous,  metamorphosis  fol- 
lowed ! 
No  English  workman  then  could  please  your  fancy. 
The   French    and  Tuscan  dress  your  whole    dis- 
course ; 
This  bawd  to  prodigality,  entertain'd 
To  buzz  into  your  ears  what  shape  this  countess 
Appear'd  in  the  last  mask,  and  how  it  drew 
The  young  lords'  eyes  upon  her ;  and  this  usher 
Succeeded  in  the  eldest  prentice'  place 
To  walk  before  you 

L.  Frug.  Pray  you  end. 

Hold.   Proceed,  sir  ; 
I  could  fast  almost  a  prenticeship  to  hear  you, 
You  touch  them  so  to  the  quick. 

Luke.  Then,  as  I  said, 
The  reverend  hood  cast  off,  your  borrow'd  hair, 
Powder'd  and  curl'd,  was  by  your  dresser's  art 
Form'd  like  a  coronet,  hang'd  with  diamonds, 
And  the  ric!)est  orient  pearl  ;  your  carcanets 
That  did  adorn  your  neck,  of  equal  value*  : 
Your  Hungerford  bands,  and  Spanish  quellio  ruffs  ; 
Great  lords  and  ladies  feasted  to  survey 
Embroider'd  petticoats;  and  sickness  feign'd 
That  your  night-rails  of  forty  pounds  a  piece 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants  j 
Iliclj  pantofles  in  ostentation  shown. 


•  A  daintji  miniver  cap,]  Miniver,  as  I  learn  from  Cot- 
grave,  is  the  fur  of  the  ermine  mixed  with  that  of  the  small 
weasel  (menu  vair),  called  gris  or  gray.  In  the  days  of 
our  author,  and  indeed,  long  before,  the  use  of  furs  was 
altnosl  universal.  The  nobility  had  them  of  ermine  and 
sable,  the  wealthy  merchants,  of  vair  and  gray  (the  dainty 
miniver  of  Luke),  and  the  lower  order  of  people  of  such 
home  materials  as  were  easiest  supplied,  squirrel,  lamb,  and 
above  all,  rabbit's  skins.  For  this  last  article  the  demand 
was  ancieuily  so  great,  that  innumerable  rabbit  warrens 
were  eslablislied  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

t your  carcanets. 

That  did  adorn  your  necks,  of  equal  value  .•] with 

what  he  had  mentioned  before.  I  should  not  have  noticed 
this,  had  not  Mr.  M.  Mason,  to  spoil  the  sense  of  a  pLiin 
passage,  read,  with  equal  value.  Quellio  (a  corrnptioi'  of 
ciii'llo) ;  ruffs,  are  rutls  tor  the  neck.  Luke  furnishes  the 
most  complete  picture  of  the  dress,  manners,  tie,  of  the 
ditierent  classes  of  citizens'  wives,  at  that  time,  that  is  to  be 
fouud  on  the  ancieul  sia;;e. 
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And    roses  worth    ix   family*  ;   you    were  served  in 

plate, 
Siirr'd  not  a  foot  without  your  coach,  and  going 
'Jo  church,  not  for  devotion,  but  to  show 
^'our    pomp,  you   were   licUltd   when   the   beggars 

cried. 
Heaven  save  your  honour  !   this  idolatry 
I'aid  to  a  painted  room. 

Hold.  Niiy,  you  have  reason 
To  blubber,  all  of  you. 

Luke,  And  wlien  you  lay 
In  childbed,  at  the  christening  of  this  minx, 
I  well  remember  it,  as  you  had  been 
An  absolute  princess,  since  they  have  no  more, 
Three  several  chambers  hung,  tlie  first  with  arras, 
And  that  for  waiters  ;  the  second  crimson  satin, 
For  the  meaner  sort  of  guests  j  the  third  of  scarlet 
Of  the  r-ch  lyrian  dye  ;  a  canopy 
'J'o  cover  the  brat's  cradle ;  you  in  state 
Like  Pompey's  Julia. 

L.  Frug.  No  more,  I  pray  you. 

Luke.   Of  this,  be  sure,  you  shall  not.    I'll  cut  off 
Whatever  is  exorbitant  in  you, 
Or  in  [your]   daughters,  and  reduce  you  to 
Your  natural  forms  and  habits  ;  not  in  revenge 
Of  your  base  usage  of  me,  but  to  fright 
Others  by  your  example  ;   'tis  decreed 
You  shall  serve  one  another,  for  I  will 
Allow  no  waiier  lo  you.     Out  of  doors 
With  these  useless  drones  ! 

Hold.    Will  vou  pack  ? 

Mill.  Not  till  I  have 
My  trunks  along  with  me. 

Luke.  Not  a  rag  ;  you  came 
Hither  without  a  box. 


Star.   You'll  show  to  me 
1  hope,  sir,  more  compassion. 

Hold.  Troth  I'll  be 
Thus  far  a  suitor  for  him  :  he  hath  [)rinted 
An  idmanackfor  this  year  at  his  own  charge  ; 
Let  him  liave   the  impression   with   him,  to  set  up 
will). 

Ltike.  For  once  I'll  be  entreated  ;  let  it  be 
Thrown  to  him  out  of  the  window. 

Star-  O  cursed  stars 
That  reijjned  at  my  nativity  !  how  have  you  cheated 
Your  poor  observer ! 

Anne.  Must  we  part  in  tears? 

Mary.  Farewell,  good  Milliscent! 

L.  Frug.  lam  sick,  and  meet  with 
A  rough  physician.     O  my  pride  and  scorn ! 
How  justly  am  1  punish'd  ! 

JVL/ri/.  Now  we  suffer 
For  our  stubbornness  and  disobedience 
To  our  good  father. 

Aline.  And  the  base  conditions 
We  imposed  upon  our  suitors. 

Luke.   Get  you  in. 
And  catterwaul  in  a  corner. 

L.  Frug.  There's  no  contending. 

[L.  Frugal,  Anne,  and  M«rj/,^'0  off  at  one  door, 
Stargaze  and  Milliscent  at  the  oiher. 

Luke.  How 
Lik'st  thou  my  carriage,  Holdfast  ? 

Hold.   Well  in  some  pait, 
But  it  lelishes,  1  know  not  how,  a  little 
Of  too  much  tyranny. 

Luke.  Thou  art  a  fool : 
He  s  cruel  to  himself,  that  dares  not  be 
Severe  to  those  that  used  him  cruelly.  [Exeunt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  John  FrugaVs  House. 

Enter  Luke,  Sir  John  Frugal,  Sir  Maurice  Lacy, 

and  Plenty. 

Luke.  You  care  not  then,  as  it  seems,  to  be  con- 
verted 
To  our  religion  ? 

Sir  John.    We  know  no  such  word, 
Nor   power  but  the  devil,  and  him  we  serve  for 

fear, 
Not  love. 

Luke.  I  am  glad  that  charge  is  saved. 

.Sir  John.  We  put 
That  trick  upon  your  brother,  to  have  means 


•  And  roses  worth  a  family  :]  1  liave  already  said  that 
thise  roses  'knots  of  ribands;  were  enormously  large  ;  and 
it  appears  from  Stow  (who,  as  Mr.  Giklirist  juatly  observes, 
is  frequently  the  best  coninnntator  on  Massinger)  that  liiey 
were  extremely  dear.  "  Concernins;  shoe-roses  either  .)f 
silke  or  \\hat  siuHe  soever,  tiiey  «ere  not  then  (in  the  rei^n 
of  queen  Elisabeth)  used  nor  known;  nor  was  there  any 
garters  above  the  y.Tice  of  five  shillin>^s  a  payre,  allho  at 
this  day  ^Ja^les  I.)  men  of  ineane  rank  weare  garters  and 
»hoe-roae»  of  more  than  five  pounds  price."  P.  103;J  fol. 
*63|. 


To  come  to  the  city.     Now  to  vou  we'll  discover 
'ihe  close  design  that  brought  us,  with  assurance. 
If  you  lend  your  aids  to  furnish  us  with  that 
Which  in  the  colony  was  not  to  be  purchased. 
No  merchant  ever  made  such  a  return 
For  his  most  precious  venture,  as  you  shall 
Receive  from  us  ;  far,  far  above  your  hopes. 
Or  fancy,  to  imagine. 

Luke.  It  must  be 
Some  strange  commodity,  and  of  a  dear  value, 
(Such  an  opinion  is  planted  in  me 
You  will  deal  fairly),  that  I  would  not  hazard  . 
Give  me  the  name  of  it. 

Sir  Manr.  1  fear  you  will  make 
Some  scrii])le  in  your  conscience  to  grant  it. 

Luke.  Conscience !  no,  no ;  so  it  may  be  done 
with  safety, 
And  without  danger  of  the  law. 

Plenty.   For  that 
You  shall  sleep  securely :  nor  shall  it  diminish, 
But  add  unto  your  heap  such  an  increase, 
As  what  you  now  possess  shall  appear  an  atoia< 
To  the  mountain  it  brinors  with  it. 
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L\ihe.  Do  not  rack  me 
With  expectation. 

Sir  John.  Thus  then  in  a  word  : 
The  devil — why  start  you  at  his  name?  if  you 
Desire  to  waUow  in  wealth  and  worldly  honours, 
You  must  make  haste  to  be  familiar  with  him, — 
This  devil,  whose  priest  1  am,  and  by  him  made 
A  deep  magician  (for  I  can  do  wonders), 
Appear'd  to  me  in  Virginia,  and  commanded, 
With  many  stripes,  for  that's  his  cruel  custom, 
1  should  provide,  on  pain  of  his  fierce  wrath. 
Against  the  next  great  sacrifice,  at  which 
We.  grovelling  on  our  faces,  fall  before  him, 
Two  Christian  virgins,  that  with  their  pure  blood 
Might  dye  his  horrid  altars  ;  and  a  third. 
In  iiis  hate  to  such  embraces  as  are  lawful, 
Married,  and  with  your  ceremonious  rites, 
As  an  oblation  unto  Hecate, 
And  wanton  Lust,  her  favourite. 

Luke.  A  devilish  custoiu! 
And  yet  why  should  it.  startle  me!— There  are 
?:nough  ofiiie  sex  fit  for  this*  use  ;  but  virgins, 
And  such  a  matron  as  you  ^peak  of,  hardly 
To  be  wrought  to  it. 

Plentu.  A  mine  of  gold,  fora  fee. 
Waits  liim  that  undertakes  it  and  performs  it. 

Sir  Maur.    Know  you    no  distressed  widow,  or 
j)oor  niaiJs, 
Whose    want  of  dower,  though  well  born,  makes 

them  weary 
Of  their  own  countryt  ? 

Sir  John.  Sucii  as  had  rather  be 
ivliserable  in  another  world,  than  where 
They  have  surfeited  in  felicity  1 

Liike.  Give  me  leave 

I  would  not  losetliis  purchase.     A  grave  matron  ! 

[Aitide. 
And  two  pure  virgins  !   Umph  !  I  think  my  sister, 
Though  j)r()ud,  was  ever  honest ;  and  my  nieces 
Untainted  yet.     VVhy  should  not  they  be  shipp'd 
For  this  em]jloyment  1  they  are  burthensome  to  me. 
And  eat  too  much  ;  and  if  they  stay  in  London, 
They  will  finfi  friends  that  to  my  loss  will  force  me 
To  composition  :   'twere  a  masterpiece. 
If  this  could  be  efiected,      I  hey  were  ever 
Ambitious  of  title  :   should  I  urge, 
JNIatching  with  these  they  shall  live  Indian  queens, 
It  may  do  much  :   but  what  shall  I  feel  here. 
Knowing  to  what  they  are  design'd  ?  They  absent, 
The   thought  of  t  .em  will  leave  me.     It  shall   be 

so. 

I'll  furnish  you,  and,  to  endear  the  service. 
In  mine  own  family,  and  my  blood  too. 

Sir  John.  Make  this  good,  and  your  house  shall 
not  contain 
The  gold  we'll  send  you. 

Luki^.   You  have  seen  my  sister, 
\nd  my  two  nieces  ? 


•  Enough  of  the  sex  Jit  for  x\\\s  use  ;]  So  the  old  copy, 
and  rii;hily.     The  iiii.dt  rii  editors  rtad,./f//(/r  his  ttse. 

*  Sir  M  lur.  Know  you  no  disfres.sediuidow,  or  poormaids. 
Whose  n'unt  of  dower,  fhouyh  well  born,  makes  them  weary 
Of  their  own  country  ?]  i  have  sil.  ntlj  letonned  the  me- 
tre of  mis  (rtiid  iiidrod  of  every  otlicr)  Play,  in  inmiiner- 
able  pi  ices :  die  reader,  however,  inay  not  be  unaiiuisecl 
•witii  a  spe>  iineii,  now  and  tiu.'n,  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
most  harnion.oiis  poet  has  betn  hithtrto  printed.  The  lines 
above  av  thus  diviiled  by  Coxetcr  and  Mr.  M.  Mason: 

Knoio  yon.  no  distressed  widow,  or  poor 
A'.iiit^.  ujhose  want  of  dower,  thowj/i  well  born, 
jiluixt^   etn  weary  of  their  own  country  f 


Sir  John.  Yes,  sir. 

Luke.  These  persuaded 
How  happily  they  shall  live,  and  in  what  jiomp. 
When  they  are  in  j-our  kingdoms,  for  you  must 
Work  them  a  belief  that  you  are  kings 

Plentu.   VVe  are  so. 

Luke.  I'll  put  it  in  practice  instantly*.  Study  yo 
For  moving  language.     Sister  !  Nieces ! 

Enter  Lady  Frugal,  Anne,  and  Marv. 

How! 

Still   Mourning !    dry   your   eyes,   and  clear  these 

clouds 
That  do  obscure  your  beauties.     Did  you  believe 
My  personated  reprehension,  though 
It  show'd  like  a  rough  anger,  could  be  serious? 
Forget  the  fright  [  put  you  in  :  my  end. 
In  humbling  you,  was  to  set  oflf  the  height 
Of  honour,  principal  honour,  which  my  studies. 
When  you  least  expect  it,  shall  confer  upon  you  ! 
Still  vou  seem  doubtful :   be  not  wanting  to 
Yourselves,  nor  let  the  strangeness  of  the  means, 
With  the  shadow  of  some  danger,  render  you 
Incredulous. 

L.  Frug.  Our  usage  hath  been  such, 
As  we  can  faintly  hope  that  your  intents 
And  language  are  the  same. 

Luke.  I'll  change  those  hopes 
To  certainties. 

Sir  John.   With  what  art  he  winds  about  them  . 

Luke.   What  will  you  say,  or  ^-ba*  thanks  shall  I 
look  for. 


•  Luke.  I'll  put  it  in  practice  instantly.]  Hitherto 
the  character  of  Luke  has  been  supported  witli  matcldess 
judiiiiient  and  dexterity;  the  present  design,  howevtr,  of 
Sdcrilicing  Ids  brother's  wile  and  daughters  to  Lust  and 
Hecate  has  always  struck  the  critics  as  nniiamral  and  im 
pnjbable  in  the  highest  degree.  "Bloody,  indeed,  it  is, 
but  is  it  out  of  character?  Luke  is  tlie  cr  ature  of  no  or- 
dinary hand,  and  lie  who  conducted  him  thus  far  v\itli  such 
unexampled  skill,  was  littie  likely  to  deseit  him  at  the 
end.  It  at>pears  that  Massinger  was  desirt)ns  of  showing, 
in  the  person  of  Luke,  tlie  hideous  portraiture  of  avarice 
personified.  The  love  of  money  is  the  rulini;  passion  of 
ids  soul;  it  "gathers  sirengtii  with  indulgence;  ami  tlie  pios- 
p-  ct  of  such  unbounded  we.ilth  as  is  here  held  out  to  him, 
is  properly  calculated  to  overcome  the  fear  lif  law,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  few  icniples  of  conscience  which  ^et 
torment  him. 

History  furnishes  example^  of  men  who  have  sacrificed 
frientls,  kindred,  all,  to  the  distant  view  of  wealth;  and 
we  niinht  have  known,  without  tie  instance  of  LuKe,  that 
avarice,  while  it  depraves  the  feelings,  enfeebles  the  judg- 
ment, and  rendeis  its  votaries  at  once  credulous  and  un- 
natural. 

With  respect  to  another  objection  which  has  been  raised, 
that  "  Luke  is  too  much  of  a  man  of  ihe  worl  ;  to  be  so 
gros^ily  imposed  upon,"  it  is  more  easily  obviated.  Instead 
of  going  back  to  the  age  of  the  poet,  we  inconsiderately 
bring  hiin  forward  to  our  own,  and  invest  him  with  all  our 
knowledge.  This  is  an  evil  as  common  as  it  is  griev^^us. 
That  the  Indians  do  not  worship  the  devil,  we  know;  but 
did  Massinger  know  it?  Our  old  writers  partook  of  the 
general  credulity,  and  believed  the  wonders  they  told  ;  they 
would  not  else  have  told  them  so  well.  All  ihe  first  disct)- 
verers  of  America  were  themselves  fully  persuaded,  and 
earnestly  laboured  to  persuade  others,  that  the  natives  wor- 
shipped the  devil.  livery  shapeless  block,  every  rude  stone 
painfully  battered  by  the  poor  savages  into  a  distant  resem- 
blance of  animated  nature,  and  therefore  prized  by  thenii 
was,  by  their  more  savage  visitors,  taken  for  a  represen- 
tation of  some  misshapen  fiend  to  whom  they  ortered  hu- 
man sacritices  :  nay,  so  rooted  was  this  opinion,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  IVew  English  Canaan  (printed  not  many  year* 
before  this  play  ),  a  man  well  disposed  towards  the  Indians, 
says,  "  some  correspondency  they  have  with  the  devil,  out 
of  all  doubt".'  (p.  34.)  and,  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  a 
wriier  of  Massinger's  time  who  was  not  of  the  same  belief 
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If  now  I  raise  you  to  such  eminence,  as 
Tbe  wife  and  daugliters  of  a  citizen 
Never  arrived  at !   many,  for  their  wealth,  I  grant, 
Have  written  h\dies  of  honour,  and  some  few 
Have  higher  titles,  and  that's  the  furthest  rise 
Vou  can  in  J'-ngland  hope  for.     What  think  you 
If  1  should  mark  you  out  a  way  to  live 
Queens  in  anotlier  climate? 

Anne.  We  desire 
A  competence. 

Marq.  And  prefer  our  country's  sraoke 
Before  outlandish  fire. 

L.  Friig.  But  should  we  listen 
To  such  impossibilities,  'tis  not  in 
The  power  of  man  to  make  it  good. 

Luke.  I'll  do  it : 
Nor  is  this  seat  of  majesty  far  removed  ; 
It  is  but  to  Virginia. 

L.  Fnig.  How!   Virginia! 
High  heaven  forbid  !  Remember,  sir,  I  beseech  you. 
What  creatures  are  shipp'd  thither. 

Aime.  Condemned  wretches. 
Forfeited  to  the  law. 

Alary.  Strumpets  and  bawds. 
For  the  abomination  of  their  life, 
Spew'd  out  of  their  own  country. 

Luke.  Vour  false  fears 
Abuse  my  noble  purposes.     Such  indeed 
Are  sent  as  slaves  to  labour  there,  but  you 
To  absolute  sovereignty.     Observe  these  men, 
With  reverence  observe  them  ;  they  are  kings  of 
Such  spacious  territories  an>i  dominions, 
As  our  Great  Britain  measured  will  appear 
A  garden  to  it. 

6{V  Manr.  You  shall  be  adored  there 
As  goddesses. 

Sir  John.  Your  litters  made  of  gold. 
Supported  by  your  vassals,  proud  to  bear 
The  burthen  on  their  shoulders. 

Plenty.  Pomp  and  ease, 
W^ith  delicates  that  Europe  never  knew, 
Like  pages  yhall  wait  on  you. 

Luke.  If  you  have  minds 
To  entertain  the  greatness  offer'd  to  you, 
With  outstretched  arms,  and  willing  hands  embrace 

it. 
But  this  refused,  imagine  what  can  make  you 
]\Iost  miserable  here,  and  rest  assured. 
In  storms  it  falls  upon  you  :  take  them  in, 
And  use  your  best  persuasion.     If  that  fail, 
I'll  send  them  aboard  in  a  dry  fat. 

[^Exeunt  wll  but  Sir  John  Frugal  and  Luke. 

Sir  John.  Be  not  moved,  sir  ; 
We'll  work  them  to  your  will.     Yet,  ere  we  part. 
Your  worldly  cares  deferr'd,  a  little  mirth 
AVould  not  misbecome  us. 

Luke    You  say  well  :   and  now 
It  comes  into  my  memory,  'tis  my  birthday, 
Which  with  solemnity  1  would  observe. 
But  that  it  would  ask  cost. 

Sir  John,  'i'hat  shall  not  grieve  you. 
By  my  art  I  will  prepare  you  such  a  feast. 
As  Persia,  in  her  height  of  pomp  and  riot. 
Did  never  equal  ;  and  such  ravishing  music 
As  the  Italian  princes  seldom  heard 
At  their  greatest  entertainments.   Name  your  guests. 

J^iike.  I  must  have  none. 

Sir  John.  Not  the  city  senate? 

Luke,  No  ; 


Nor  yet  j)oor  neighbours  :  the  first  would  argue  me 

Of  foolish  ostentation,  and  the  latter 

Of  too  much  hospitality  ;  a  virtue 

Grown  obsolete,  and  useless.     I  will  sit 

Alone,  and  surfeit  in  my  store,  while  others 

With  envy  pine  at  it  :  my  genius  pampor'd 

With   the   thought   of  what   1   am,   and  what  they 

suffer 
I  have  mark'd  out  to  misery. 

Sir  John.  You  shall  : 
And  something  I  will  add  you  yet  conceive  not, 
Nor  will  1  be  slow-paced. 

Luke.  I  have  one  business, 
And  that  dispatch 'd  I  am  free. 

Sir  John.  About  it,  sir. 
Leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Luke.  Till  now  I  ne'er  loved  magic.         [Rreunt 


SCENE  II.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lord  Lacy,  Goldwirf.  senior,  and  Tradewell 

senior. 

L  Lucy.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  never  was 
So  cozen'd  in  a  fellow.     He  disguised 
Hypocrisy  in  such  a  cunning  shape 
Of  real  goodness,  that  I  would  have  sworn 
This  devil  a  saint.     *M.  Goldwire,  and   JM.  Trade- 
well, 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?   Put  onf. 

Gold.  With  your  lordship's  favour. 

L.  Lacy.  I'll  have  it  so. 

Trade.   Your  will,  my  lord,  excuses 
The  rudeness  of  our  manners. 

L.  Lacij.  You  have  received 
Penitent  letters  i'rom  your  sons,  I  doubt  nut* 

Trade,  'i  hey  are  our  only  sons. 

Gold.  And  as  we  are  fathers, 
Remembering  the  errors  of  our  youth, 
We  would  pardon  slips  in  them. 

Trade.  And  pay  for  them 
In  a  moderate  way. 

Gold.  In  which  we  hope  your  lordship 
Will  be  our  mediator. 

L.  Lacy.  All  my  power 

Enter  Luke. 

You  freely  shall  command  ;    'tis  he  !    You  are  well 

met, 
And  to  my  wish, — and   wonderous    brave !    your 

habit 
Speaks  you  a  merchant  royal. 

Luke.  What  I  wear, 
I  take  not  ujion  trus.t 

L.  Lacy.   Your  betters  may, 
And  blush  not  for't. 

Luke.   If  you  have  nought  else  with  me 
But  to  argue  th;it,  I  will  make  bold  to  leave  you. 
L.  Lacif.    You  are  very   peremptory  ;    pray  you 
stay  : 
I  once  held  you  an  upright  honest  man. 

Luke.  I  am  honester  now 
By   a  hundred   thousand  pound,  I  thank  my  stars 

for't. 
Upon  the  Exchange  ;  and  if  your  late  opinion 


Act  IV.,  sc.  iii. 

t 


Bion  that  frequently  occurs. 


-M.  Goldwire,  and  M.  Tradetvell,]  Se« 
Put  on. J  i.   e.  be  covered?  au  exi-refc 
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[Act  V 


Be  aller'd,  who  can  help  it  ?  Good  my  lord, 
To  the  point ;  I  have  other  business  than  to  talk 
Of  Ijonesty,  and  opinions. 

L.  Lacij.    Yet  you  may 
Do  well,  if  you  please,  to  show  the  one,  and  merit 
7'he  other  from  good  men,  in  a  case  that  now 
Is  ofter'd  to  you. 

Luke.  What  is  it?  I  am  troiibled. 

L.  Lacy.  Here  are  two  gentlemen,  the  fathers  of 
Your  brother's  prentices. 

Luke.   Mine,  my  lord,  I  take  it. 

L.  Lacxj.  Goldwire,  and  Tradewell. 

Luke.    They  are  welcome,  if 
They  come  prepared  to  satisfy  the  damage 
I  have  sustain'd  by  their  sons. 

Gold.   We  are,  so  you  please 
To  use  a  conscience. 

Trade.  Which  we  hope  you  will  do, 
For  your  own  worship's  sake. 

Luke.  Conscience,  my  friends, 
And  wealth,  are  not  always  neighbours.     Should  I 

part 
With  what  the  law  gives  me,  1  should  suffer  mainly 
In  my  reputation  ;  for  it  would  convince  me 
Of  indiscretion  :   nor  will  you,  I  hope,  move  me 
To  do  myself  such  prejudice. 

L.  Lacy.   No  moderation  ? 

Luke.    I  he-y  cannot  look  for't,  and  preserve  in  me 
A  thriving  citizen's  credit.     Your  bonds  lie 
For  your  sons'  (ruth,  and  they  shall  answer  all 
'I'hey  have  run  out :  the  masters  never  prosper'd 
Since   geutieinen's  sons   grew  prentices  :  when  we 

lo'>k 
To  have  our  business  done  at  home,  they  are 
Abroad  in  the  tennis-court,  or  in  Partridge-alley, 
In  Lambeth  iMarsh,  or  a  cheating  ordinary, 
Where  I  found  your    sons.      1  have  your  bonds  : 

look  to't. 
A  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  that  will  hardly 
Repair  my  lo;,ses. 

L.  Lac\j.   I'hou  dar'st  not  shovr  thyself 
Such  a  devil ! 

Luke.  Good  words. 

L.  Lacxi.  Such  a  cut-throat !  I  have  heard  of 
The  usage  of  your  brother's  wife  and  daughters  ; 
You  shall  find  you  are  not  lawless,  and   that  your 

monies 
Cannot  justify  your  villanies. 

Luke.  I  endure  this. 
And,  good  my  lord,  now  you  talk  iu  time  of  monies. 
Pay  in  what  you  owe  me.     And  give  me  leave  to 

wonder 
Your  wisdom  should  have  leisure  to  consider 
The  business  of  these  gentlemen,  or  my  carriage 
To  my  sister,  or  my  nieces,  being  yourself 
So  much  in  my  danger*. 

L.  Lacy.  In  thy  danger? 

Luke.  Mine. 
I  find  in  my  counting-house  a  manor  pawn'd, 
Pawn'd,    my   good   lord :    Lacy    manor,    and    that 

manor 
From  which  yoii  have  the  title  of  a  lord. 
An  it  please  your  good  lordship  !     You  are  a  noble- 
man ; 
Pray  you  pay  in  my  monies  :   the  interest 
Will  eat  faster  in't,  than  aquafortis  in  iron. 
Now  thougliyou  bear  me  hard,  I  love  your  lordship. 


•  So  much  in  my  danger.]  i.  e.  in  my  debt.     See  Fatal 
Dowry,  Act.  I.  sc.  ii. 


I  grant  your  person  to  be  privileged 

I'  rom  all  arrests  ;  yet  there  lives  a  foolish  creature 

Call'd  an  under-sheriff,  who,  being  well-paid,   will 

serve 
An  extent*  on  lords  or  lowns'  land.     Pay  it  in  , 
1  would  be  loth  your  name  should  sink,  or  that 
Your  hopeful  son,  when  he  returns  from  travel, 
Should  find  you   my  lord-withouc-land.     You  are 

angry 
For  my  good  cousel:  look  you  to  your  bonds  ;  bad 

1  known 
Of  your  coming,  believe't,  I  would  have  bad  Ser- 
jeants ready. 
Lord,  how  you  fret !  bat  that  a  tavern's  near 
You  should  taste  a  cup  of  muscadine  in  my  house. 
To  wash  down  sorrow  ;  but  there  it  will  do  better  ; 
I  know  you'll  drink  a  health  to  me.  [Eur, 

L.  Lacj/.  To  thy  damnation. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  villain!  heaven  forgive  me 
i   For  speaking  so  unchristianly,  though  he  deserves  it. 
Gold.   We  are  undone. 
Trade.   Our  families  quite  ruin'd. 
L.  Lacy.  Take  courage,  gentlemen  ;  com  fort  may 
appear. 
And  punishment  overtake  him,  when  he  least  ex- 
pects it.  [Exeunt. 


SCP]NE  III. — Another  Room  vi  the  same. 
Enter  Sir  John  Frugal  and  Holdfast. 

Sir  .John.  Be  silent  on  your  life. 

Hold.  I  am  o'er  joyed. 

Sir  John.  Are  the  pictures  placed  as  I  directed  ? 

Hold.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  John.  And  the  musicians  ready  ? 

Hold.  All  is  done 
As  you  commanded. 

Sir  John,    [at   the  door.']     Make    haste ;    and    be 
careful  ; 
You  know  your  cue,  and  postures? 

Plenty,  [■witlwi,.]  We  are  perfect. 

Sir  John,  'lis  well  :    the  rest  are  come  too  1 

Hold.  And  disposed  of 
To  your  own  wish. 

Sir  John.    Set  forth  the  table:  So  ! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  rich  banquet. 
A  perfect  banquet.     At  the  upper  end. 
His  chair  in  state  ;  he  shall  feast  like  a  prince. 

Hold.  And  rise  like  a  Dutch  hangman. 

Enter  Lvke. 
Sir  John.  Not  a  word  more. 


How  like  you  the  preparation  ?     Fill  your  room, 
And  taste  the  cates  ;  then  in  your  thought  consider 
A  rich  man,  that  lives  wisely  to  himself, 
In  his  full  height  of  glory. 

Luke.  I  can  brook 
No  rival  in  this  hajjpiness.     How  sweetly 
These  dainties,  when  unpaid  for,  ])lea-e  my  palate  ! 
Some  wine.     Jove's  nectar  !   brightness  to  the  star 
That  governed  at  my  birth  !   shoot  down  thy  in- 
fluence. 
And  with  a  perpetuity  of  being- 
Continue  this  felicity,  not  gained 
By  vows  to  saints  above,  and  much  less  purchased 

*  An  extent  on  lords  or  lowns*  land.]  To  exti-nd,  as  lias 
been  already  observed,  is  a  leijal  term  for  "la>iji^'  an  ex 
ecutioii  on."     Tliiis  Shadwell,  in  The  Virtuoso: 

"  Niece,  my  land  in  ihe  coiuitry   is  extended,  dnd.  nil  niv 
goods  seized  on." 
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By  thriving  industry  ;  nor  fiillen  upon  me 

Asa  reward  to  piety,  and  relij^ion, 

Or  service  to  mv  country  :  1  owe  all 

'J  Ills  to  dissitnulation.  and  tlie  shape 

I  wore  of  p^oodness.     I.et  my  brother  number 

His  beads  devoutly, and  believe  his  alms 

To  beggars,  his  compassion  to  his  debtors, 

^Vill  wing  his  better  j)art,  disrobed  of  flesh, 

'Jo  soar  above  the  firmament.     1  am  well ; 

And  so  I  surfeit  here  in  all  abundance, 

Though  styled  a  cormorant,  a  cut-throat,  Jew, 

And  prosecuted  with  the  fatal  curses 

Of  widows,  undone  or[)hims,  and  what  else 

Such  as  malign  my  state  caa  load  me  with, 

I  will  U't  envy  it.      Vou  promised  music. 

Sir  John.  And  you  shall    liear  the  strength  and 
power  of  it, 
The  spirit  of  Orpheus  raised  to  make  it  good, 
And  in  those  ravishing  strains  with  which  he  moved 
Charon  and  Cerberus  to  give  him  way 
To  fetch  from  hell  his  lost  Eur\dice. 
Aj)pear!   swifter  than  thought  ! 

Music.     Enter   at   one  door,    Cerberus,    at  the  other, 
Charon,  Orpheus,  and  Chorus. 

Luke,  'lis  wonderous  strange! 

6/r  John.  Does  not  the  object  and  the  accent  take 

you  ? 
Luke.   A  pretty  fable*. 

l^Exeunt  Orpheus  and  the  rest. 

But  that  music  should 
Alter  in  fiends  their  nature,  is  to  me 
Impossible;  since  in  myself  I  find, 
What  J  have  once  decreed  shall  know  no  change. 

6ir  John.  You  are  constant  to  your  purposes  ;  yet 
I  think 
That  I  could  stagger  you. 

I.uke.   How  I 

Sir  John.  Should  I  present 
Your  servants,  debtors,  and  the  rest  tliat  suffer 
By  your  fit  severity,  1  presume  the  sight 
VVluuld  move  you  to  compassion. 

Luke.  Not  A  mote. 
The  music  that  your  Orpheus  made  was  harsh, 
To  the  delight  1  should  receive  in  hearing 
Their  cries  and  groans  :  if  it  be  in  your  power, 
I  would  now  see  them. 

Sir  John.  Spirits,  in  their  shapes. 
Shall  show  them  as  they  are  :  but  if  it  should  move 
you  ? — 

Luke.  If  it  do,  may  I  ne'er  find  pity  ! 

Sir  John.  Be  your  own  judge. 
Appear!  as  1  commanded. 

Sad  Music.  Enter  Golvwihk  junior, and  Tradewfll 
Junior,  as  from  ]>risoii ;  Fortune,  Hovst,  and 
Penuuy  ;  Serjeantb  with  Thadewell  senior,  and 
Goi.DwiHE  seiiior  ; — these  jollovced  by  Siiave'em,  in 
a  bluegown-,  Hechkt  and  Dixg'em  ;  ihey  all  kneel 
to  Luke,  l^jjting  ^ip  their  hands.  Stahgaze  is  seen 
with  a  pack  of  almanacks,  and  jMilliscent. 


•  From  tliis  it  appears  tliat  the  fable  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  was  acltcl  in  dninb  sliow.  Few  of  Massiiigcr's 
plays  are  without  an  iiilcrhide  of  some  kind  or  otl)er. 

t  Shavl'e.m  in  a  blue  ijown,]  i.  e.  in  the  livery  of  Bride- 
well.  It  appears  fn)jn  )iiany  passa5;fS  in  our  old  plays, 
particnl.irly  from  the  second  p.irt  of  D<-cker's  Floneat  Whore, 
that  Ibis  was  \lie  dress  in  which  prostitutes  were  compellol 
to  do  peiiaiice  there.  OQ 


Luke. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
This  move  me  to  compassion,  or  raise 
One  sign  of  seeming  ]»ify  in  my  face! 
Vou  are  deceived  :   it  rather  renders  me 
More  flinty  and  obdurate.     A  south  wind 
Shall  sooner  .>often  marble,  and  the  rain, 
'i'hat  slid  s  down  gently  from  his  flaggy  wings 
O'erllow  the  Alps,  than  knees,  or  tears,  or  groans 
Shall  wri'st  compunction  from  me.     '  I'is  my  glory 
I'hat  they  are  wretched,  and  by  me  made  so  : 
It  sets  my  happifiess  off :   1  could  not  triumph 
If  these  were  not  my  captives.  — Ha  !  my  tarriers, 
As  it  appears,  have  .seized  on  these  old  foxes. 
As  1  gave  order;   new  addition  to 
iMy    scene     of   mirth  :     ha,   ha ! — they   now  grow 

tedious, 
Let  them  be  removed. 

{^Exeunt  Gold,  and  the  rest. 

Some  other  object,  if 
Your  art  can  show  it. 

Sir  John.  You  shall  perceive  'tis  boundless. 
\  et  One  thing  real,  if  you  please  ? 
Luke.  — \\ hut  is  it  ? 

Sir  John.   Your  nieces,  ere  they  put  to  sea,  crave 
humbly. 
Though  absent  in  their  bodies,  they  may  take  leave 
Of  their  late  suitors'  statues. 

Enter  Lady  Frugal,  Anne,  and  Mary. 

Luke.  There  they  hang  ; 
In  things  indifferent  1  am  tractable. 

Sir  John.  There  j)ay  your  vows,  you  have  liberty* 
Anne.  O  sweet  figure 
Of  my  abused  Lacy*  !  when  removed 
Into  another  world,  I'll  daily  pay 
A  sacrifice  of  sighs  to  thy  remembrance; 
And  with  a  shower  of  tears  strive  to  wash  off 
'Ihe  stain  of  that  contempt  my  foolish  pride 
And  insolence  threw  upon  thee. 

Mary.  1  had  been 
Too  happy,  if  1  had  enjoyed  the  substance; 
But  far  unworthy  of  it,  now  1  fall 
'i'hus  prosfia'e  to  thy  statue. 

L.  Frug.  My  kind  husband 
(Bless'd  in  my  misery),  from  the  monastery 
To  which  my  disobedience  confined  thee, 
With  thy  soul's  eye,  which  di.Ntance  cannot  hinder, 
Look  on  my  penitence.     (),  that  1  could 
Call  back  time  past !  thy  holy  vow  dispensed. 
With  what  humility  would  1  observe 
My  long-neglecied  duty  ! 

Sir  John.  Does  not  this  move  you? 

Luke,  Yes,  as  they  do  the  statues,  and  her  sor*. 
row 
My  absent  brother.     If,  by  your  magic  art. 
You  can  give  life  to  these,  or  bring  him  hither 


•  Anne.     O  sweet  Jiyure 

f^fmy  beloved  Lacy!]  There  is  some  difficulty  in  under 
.standing  the  mechanism  of  this  scene.  Ma>sin4er,  like  hi? 
c<inten)poraiies,  confounds  statue  with  picture,  and  this 
creates  contusion  : — it  seems  as  if  Lacy  and  I'leniy,  by 
some  contrivance  behind,  stood  within  the  frames,  and 
in  the  exact  nress  and  attitudes  of  tin  ir  respective  portraits, 
which  Sir  John  appears  to  have  procured,  and  hung  np  in 
the  back  part  of  the  room  ;  from  whence,  at  a  precon- 
ceriid  sis^nal,  they  descend,  and  come  forward.  'J'liedinc- 
tion,  ill  the  quarto,  is,  Plenty  and  Lacy  ready  behind.  The 
attempt  ti>  mark  the  stasje  ananueiiient-  of  this  inierf sting 
scene  will,  1  hope,  be  received  witli  that  indultience  to  which, 
from  the  wrt'tili.d  assistance  alforded  by  the  old  copies.! 
is  in  some  measure,  eulitled. 
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To  witness  her  repentance,  I  may  have, 
Perchance,  some  feeling  of  it. 

Sir  John,   Vor  your  sport 
You  sliall  see  a  master-piece.     Here's  nothing  but 
A  superficies  ;   colours,  and  no  substance. 
Sit  still,  ami  to  vour  wonder  and  amazement, 
I'll  give  these  organs.     This  the  sacrifice 
To  make  the  great  work  perfect. 

[3/a/ves    vn/slical   gesficuiutions.       Sir    Maurice 
Lticy  and  Plenty  give  signs  of' animation. 

Luke.   Prodigious  ! 

Sir  John.  Nay,  they  liave  life,  and  motion.     De- 
scend ! 

[^Sir  Maurice  Lacy  and  Plenty  descend  and  come 
forward. 

And  for  your  absent  brother, — this  wash'd  off, 
Againit  your  will  you  shall  know  him. 

Enter  Lord  1j\c\,  with  Goldwire  senior  and  junior, 
Thadeweli,  senior  and  junior,  the  Debtors,  S^c.  S^c. 

I.nhe.  I  am  lost. 
Guilt  strikes  me  dumb. 

Sir  John.  You  have  seen,  my  lord,  the  pageant? 

L.  Lacjj.  1  have,  and  am  ravish'd  with  it. 

Sir  John.   What  thmk  vou  now 
Of  this  clear  soul?  this  honest  pious  man? 
Have  I  stripp'd  him  bare,  or  will  your  lordship  have 
A  further  trial  of  him  ?     '  lis  not  in 
A  wolf  to  change  his  nature. 

L.  Lacy.  1  long  since 
Confess'd  my  error. 

Sir  John.   Look  up  ;  I  forgive  you, 
And  seal  vour  pardons  ihus. 

[  Emhracea  Lady  Frugal,  Anne,  and  Mary. 

L.  Frug.  1  am  too  full 
Of  joy  to  speak  it. 

Anne.  1  am  another  creature  ; 
Not  what  1  was. 

Mary.  1  vow  to  show  myself. 
When  1  am  married,  an  humble  wife, 
Not  u  commanding  mistress. 

Plenty.  On  those  terms, 
1  gliidiv  thus  embrace  you,  {ToMary. 

Sir  Mai>r.   Welcome  to 
My  bosom  :  as  the  one  half  of  myself, 
I'll  love  and  cherish  you.  [^To  Amie. 

Gotd.jnn.  Mercy  ! 

Trade.  Jan.  and  the  rest.  Good  sir,  mercy! 
6'/V  John.  This  day  is  sacred  to  it.     All  shall  find 
me, 
As  far  as  lawful  pity  can  give  way  to't. 
Indulgent  to  your  wishes,  though  with  loss 
Unto  myself.     My  kind  and  honest  brother. 
Looking  mto  youi-self,  have  you  seen  the  Gorgon? 
Wiiat  a  golden  dream  you  have  had  in  the  possession 
Of  mv  estate  ! — but  here's  a  revocation 
J  hat  wakes  you  out  of  it.     Monster  in  nature  ! 
Revengeful,  avaricious  atheist, 
Transcending  all  example  ! — but  I  shall  be 
A  sharer  in  ihy  crimes,  should  1  repeat  them — 
What  wilt  thou  do?  turn  hypocrite  again, 
With  hope  dissimulation  can  aid  thee] 
Or  that  one  eye  wdl  shed  a  tear  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  for  thee  ?     1  have  warrant  to 
Rlake  bold  with  mine  own,   pray   you  uncase:  this 

key  too 
I  must  make  bold  with.     Hide  thyself  in  some  de- 
sert. 


W^here  good  men  ne'er  may  find  thee  ;  or  in  justice 
Pack  to  Virginia,  and  repent ;  not  for 
Those    horrid    ends    to    which    thou    didst   design 
these. 
Luke.  I  care  not  where  I  go;   what's  done,  with 
words 
Cannot  be  undone. 

[Exit. 
L.  Frug.  \'et,  sir,  show  some  mercy 
Because  his  cruelty  to  me  and  mine 
Did  good  upon  us. 

Sir  John.  Of  that  at  better  leisure, 
As    his    penitency    shall     work    me.      Make    you 

good 
Your  promised  reformation,  and  instruct 
Our   city   dames,   whom  wealth  makes  proud,    to 

move 
In  their  own  spheres  ;  and  willingly  to  confess, 
In  their  habits,  manners,  and  their  highest  port, 
A  distance  'twixt  the  city  and  the  court. 

[  Exeunt*. 


*  Every  friend  to  the  reputation  of  Massinger  must 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  ihis  Play.  It  exhibiis  equal 
power  of  thought  and  copiousness  of  matter.  The  circum- 
stantial detail  of  the  manners  of  the  age  (though  some  part 
of  it  is  to  be  regretted),  the  impression  with  wliich  ihe 
moral  lessons  are  convened,  and  the  strong  incidents  with 
which  the  scenes  abound,  fill  the  mind  with  variety  of 
excellence.  It  is  a  powerful  and  a  pregnant  composition, 
and  has  the  effect  of  history, satire,  and  comedy  united. 

The  object  of  the  Play  is  torm<iIly  sta  ed  at  the  conclusion: 
but  it  is  observable,  th*t  the  person  who  incidentally  par- 
takes in  the  promotion  of  it,  becomes  the  most  marked 
character,  and  obscures  those  who  are  originally  concerned. 
The  effect  is  stronger  through  its  own  surpri-e;  and  the 
address  of  Massinger  is  p  ovcd  in  proportion  as  he  pro- 
duces so  important  an  agency  from  so  indirect  a  promise. 
There  is  another  mark  of  liis  address.  The  real  cliaracter 
of  Luke  is  unusually  suspended  ;  and  even  when  suspicion 
begins,  it  is  balanced  by  a  new  contrivance  of  regard.  Tlie 
final  disclosure  of  the  villain  becomes,  in  this  instance  too, 
more  striking,  through  the  previous  concealment,  and  we 
hate  him  the  more  on  account  of  the  good  opinion  we  have 
wasted  upon  him.  The  character  ot  Luke  is  so  predominant 
that  it  well  <leserves  the  particular  attention  of  the  rea.ier. 

He  is  originally  self  indulgent,  idle,  riotous,  prodigal, 
and  vicious;  supported  by  his  brother,  he  appears  peidtent, 
pious,  unnsually  humble,  compassionate,  charitable,  and 
draws  much  of  our  pity  and  esteem.  When  he  hears  <if  his 
supposed  fortune,  he  assumes  the  most  imposing  hypocrisy, 
offers  protection  that  he  may  betray,  talks  of  kindiie>s,  that 
he  may  be  finally  severe,  and  masks  a  decided  cruelty  with 
the  most  deceitful  promises  of  liberality.  Every  re>lraint 
being  at  length  removed,  the  apjiearance  of  his  noft  feeling 
is  hanged  into  a  savage  and  ftrocioiis  avarioe ;  his  glossy 
deceit  becomes  avowed  and  daring  villany  :  he  is  insolent, 
oppressive,  insatiablr,  obdurate,  inexorable,  and  impious. 
Tlie  character  i»  true,  though  some  of  its  parts  are  opposite. 
The  sufferings  from  his  fitrmer  proiusemss,  and  perhaps  the 
exhaustion  of  its  pleanncs,  might  well  prepare  him  for 
future  avarice:  nor  are  such  changes  imfrequent  inccmmon 
life.  Hi»  intermtdiate  show  of  goodness  is  easily  rec(  iiciled 
with  thf  unextinguished  viciousuess  of  his  mind.  His 
peuitetice  is  deceit,  his  i)iety  is  hypocrisy,  his  strange 
liumiliiy  an  inbred  baseiass,  and  his  talk  of  liberality  a 
genuine  disregard  of  money  that  is  not  his  own. — In  .-hort, 
the  character  is  at  once  bold  and  natural,  and  is  described 
with  uiicoiniiion  art  and  effect 

The  ( ther  characters  lose  part  of  their  importance  through 
the  ascendency  of  Luke.  Yet  the  womcii  are  well  repre- 
sented ;  and  their  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  their  admira- 
tion of  tl:e  unintelligible  jargon  of  Starga/e,  and  their  con- 
tented loriiettnlness  of  Frugal  amidst  the  new  promises  of 
Luke,  are  very  amusing.  Nor  is  the  outrageous  treatment 
of  the  suitors  unnatural,  though  the  desire  of  getlins;  them 
as  husbands  might  have  been  expected  to  leach  some  caution. 
It  appears  ili.it  ihe  predictions  of  Stargaze  had  convince<l 
them  ot  the  ceriaiu  submission  of  Lacy,  itc.,  and  therefore 
caution  was  unnecessary.  The  unexampUd  impudence  of 
the  demands  is  only  explained  by  the  blind  credulity  of  the 
mother.  Stargaze  himself  is  humorously  treated.  In  Tfu 
Picture,  Sophia  speaks  with  all  the  seriousness  of  religiua 
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■g.iin.-t  the  pr.utice  of  in.igic.  Rulicnle  alone  ia  bestowed 
on  judicial  astrology.  After  various  taihirvs  and  renewals 
ot'irtdit,  the  wretched  professor  is  driven  olf  the  stasje,  dii- 
gra'fd,  poor,  beaten,  and,  worse  than  all,  compelled  to 
acknowle(lt;e  the  futility  of  his  art.  In  the  midst  of  this 
exctlUnce,  there  is  an  inadvertence  not  wholly  tininnpurtant. 
Tlie  moral  purpose  of  the  play  is  accomplished,  even  upon 
moral  principles,  by  its  most  tlagitious  character.  Luke  is 
a  declared  villain,  and  a  reformer  too!  He  allows  revenge 
to  be  the  niotivt:  of  his  cruelty,  yet  he  rises  up  a  *'  new 
satirist"  against  the  vices  of  the  ciiy  !  —  It  is  obvious  that 
Massinger  has  forgot  liimaelf.  He  has  confounded  in  the 
tame  person  his  own  general  and    paliiotic  views  with  the 


private  malice  of  Luke:  and  in  this  mixture  of  doig'i, 
Luke  talks  allem.ilively  for  himself  and  for  the  poet ! 

An  iiistriKiivc  moral  yet  remains  to  be  drawn  irom  the 
apparent  humility  of  Luke.  It  is  the  excess  of  this  quality 
which  gives  the  reader  the  first  suspicion  of  hypocrisy. 

We  must  not  administer  to  the  follies  or  vices  of  others 
by  a  base  subserviency  ;  nor  must  we  console  the  disgrace  of 

Breicnt  submission  with  the  prospect  of  future  revenge. 
Inmiiity,  well  understood,  has  true  purity  and  true  eleva- 
tion. It  raises  u?  above  all  moral  meanness;  anfl,  while  it 
prescribes  an  unalfecied  lowliness  of  service,  it  diunffie?  the 
obscurest  actions  thiough   the  principle    from  which   they 

flow.      Dft.  ItihJJiKV. 
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The  GuAnDiAV.]  This  *'  Comical  History"  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  October  Slst, 
16S3;  but  not  printed  till  1655,  when  it  was  put  to  the  press,  together  with  The  Bashful  Lover,  and  The 
Very  Voman,  by  Humphrey  Moseley,  the  general  publisher  of  that  age. 

Its  plot  is  singularly  wild  and  romantic  ;  the  most  interesting  and  probable  part  of  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
poet's  own;  the  incident  of  lolanfennd  Calipso  is  borrowed.  The  original  tale  is  in  The  Heetopadrs ; 
whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  Fables  of  Pilpny  ;  it  was  translated  into  Greek  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  by  S:meonSeth,  a  learned  Orientalist  ;  and  thus  fousd  its  way  into  Latin,  and  made  a 
part  of  those  quaint  collections  of  ribald  morality,  which,  in  IMassinger's  time,  were  in  every  one's  hands. 
A  sneer  at  miracles  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  wits  of  Italy  ;  it  was  therefore  inserted  by  Boccaccio  in  his 
Decameron^  where  it  is  but  poorly  told.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  introduced  it  with  some  degree  ot 
dexterity  into  the  plot  of  Women  Pleased  ;  and  it  lias  been  versified  (from  a  translation  of  the  Sanscrit)  with 
exquisite  humour,  by  my  ingenious  friend  I\Ir.  Hoppner. 

It  would  be  a  miserable  waste  of  time  to  examine  from  what  specific  work  iMassinger  derived  an  adven- 
ture which  probably  existed  in  a  hundred  different  publications,  and  which  was  scarcely  worth  the  picking 
up  any  where:  those,  however, who  wish  for  more  oa  the  subject,  may  consult  the  late  Mr.  Hole's  RemarLs 
on  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainmoits. 

This  popular  Drama  was  produced  at  the  "Private-house  in  Black-fryers."  From  a  memorandum  in 
the  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  we  learn,  that,  shortly  after  its  appearance,  it  was  acted  before  the 
king.  "  The  Guardian,  a  play  of  Mr.  jAlassinger's,  was  performed  at  court  on  Sunday  the  12  January, 
1633,  by  the  king's  players,  and  well likte."     Maloue's  Histoiical  Account  of  the  Engli),h  Stage. 


PROLOGUE. 


After  twice  putting  forth  to  sea*,  his  fame 
Shipwrecked  in  eitiierf,  and  his  once-known  name 
In  two  years'  silence  buried,  perhaps  lost 
In  the  general  opinion  ;  at  our  cost 
(A  zealous  sacrifice  to  Neptune  made 
For  good  success  in  his  uncertain  trade) 


*  After  twice  put  ting  forth,  Ac]  I  scarcely  know  whe- 
ther 1  iinder!>t;<n(l  this  rightly  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  metiiat 
the  plajers  allmle  to  two  pieces  of  Massini^er,  which  were 
condemned  on  the  first  representation.  This  ill  foriime  ap- 
pears to  have  induced  the  modest  poet  to  give  np  all  fur- 
ther thoughts  of  writing  for  tlie  staiie;  tlie  players,  however, 
wlio  knew  his  worth,  prevailt:d  on  him  to  try  his  fate  once 
inoie  ;  and  to  obviate  liis  objections  to  the  uncertainty  of 
popular  favour,  purchased  the  piece  outrivht  :  this,  ind'^ed, 
was  no  uncommon  circumstance.  The  event  pioved  that 
the>  had  made  no  wrong  estimate  ot"  his  talent?,  for  The 
Guardian  is  said  to  "  have  been  oflen  acted  with  great  ap- 
pl.iu.^e." 

A  dilhcnliy  yet  remains.  The  prolojjue  speaks  of  two 
yars'  .silence,  yet  The  City  Madam  was  licensed  on  the 
25th  of  May,lo'.3i,  and  the  present  Comical  History,  on  the 
last  d.iy  of  October  in  the  following  year,  an  interval  of  on- 
ly seventeen  months:  but,  perhap.*,  accuracy  of  computation 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  these  occasional  productions. 

i  his  fame 

iShipwreck'd  in  cither,]  Mr.  M.  Mason  chooses  to  re.id,  in 
neither!  bnt,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  as.Mi;ns  no  read 
son  loi  the  variation,  though  it  be  imf.oitant  enough  to  rc- 
julie  one.  as  it  makes  the  passajje  arrant  nonsense. 


Our  author  weighs  up  anchors,  and  once  more 

Forsaking  the  security  of  the  shore. 

Resolves  to  prove  his  fortune:  what  'twill  be, 

Is  not  in  him,  or  us,  to  prophesie ; 

You  onlv  can  assure  us  :  yet  he  prayed 

This  little  in  his  absence  might  he  said, 

Designing  me  his  orator.     He  submits 

"J'o  the  grave  censure  of  those  abler  wits 

His  weakness  ;  nor  dares  he  profess  that  when 

The  critics  laugh,  he'll  laugh  at  them  ngen. 

(Strange  self-love  in  a  writer  !)  He  would  know 

His  errors  as  you  find  them,  and  bestow 

His  future  studies  to  retbrm  from  this. 

What  in  another  might  be  jtidgetl  amiss. 

And  yet  despair  not,  gentlemen  ;  rhoui^li  he  feai 

His  strengths  to  please,  we  hope  that  you  shall  hea» 

Some  things  so  writ,  as  you  may  truly  say 

He  hath  not  quite  forgot  to  make  a  play, 

As  'tis  with  malice  rumoured  :   his  intents 

Are  fair;  and  though  he  want  the  compliments 

Of  wide-mouth'd  promisers,  who  still  engage, 

Before  their  works  are  brought  upon  the  stage, 

Their  parasites  to  proclaim  them  :  this  last  birth, 

Deliver'd  without  noise,  may  yield  such  mirth. 

As,  balanced  equally,  will  cry  down  the  boast 

Of  arrogance,  and  regain  his  credit  lost. 


ScBirc  I.] 
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DRAM  AT]  S  PERSONS. 


Alphonso,  kivg  of  Naples. 
Duke  Mo^jPh.Ksn.n,  general  of  Milan. 
SEVEniNO,  a  banished  nohlemav. 

AJoNTECLAHo,  his  firother-in-law  (^supposed  dead),  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of'  Laval. 
DuRAzzo,  i'he  Guardiiin. 

Caldoro,  his  nephew  and  ward,  in  love  with  Calista. 
Adohio,  a  young  libertine. 
Camillo,  ^ 

Lentulo,  >  Neapolitan  gcnt/€7neii, 
Don  A  TO,    ) 
CAhio,  cook  to  Adorio. 

SCENE — Parity  at  Naples,  and  partly  in  the  adjacent  country. 


Claudio,  u  confidential  servant  to  Severino. 

Captain. 

Banditti, 

Servants. 

1()LANTE,  wife  ^0  Severino. 

Cai.ista,  her  daughter,  in  love  with  Adorio. 

MiniiLLA.  Cal ista's ///aiVy. 

Calii'so,  the  coiijidant  of'  liilante. 

Singers,  Countrymen. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Naples.    A  Grove, 

Enter  Durazzo,  Camillo,  Lentulo,  Donato,  and 
two  Servants. 

Di/r.  Tell  me  of  bis  expenses  !  Which  of  you 

Stands  bound  for  a  gazet?  he  spends  his  own  ; 
And    you     impertinent    fools    or    knaves     (make 

clioice 
Of  either  title,  which  your  signiorships  please), 
To  meddle  in't. 

Camil.  Your  age  gives  privilege 
To  this  harsh  language. 

Diir.  JMy  age  !   do  not  use 
That  word  again  ;  if  you  do,  I  shall  grow  young, 
And  swinge  you  soundly :   I  would  have  you  know 
Ihough  1  write  fifty  odd,  I  do  not  carry 
An  almanack  in  my  bones  to  pre-declare 
What  weather  we  shad  have  ;  nor  do  I  kneel 
In  adoKitioii,  at  the  spring  and  fall, 
Before  my  doctor,  lor  a  dose  or  two 
Of  his  restoratives,  which  are  things,  1  take  it, 
You  are  familiar  with, 

Camil.    1  his  is  from  the  purpose. 

Dur.  I  cannot  cut  a  caper,  or  groan  like  you 
When  I  have  done,  nor  run  away  so  nimbly 
Out  of  the  field  :  but  bring  me  to  a  fence-school, 
And  crack  a  blade  or  two  for  exercise, 
Kide  a  bai  b'd  horse,  or  take  a  leap  alter  me, 
following  my  hounds  or  hawks  (and,  by  your  leave, 
At  a  gamesome  mistress),  and  you  shall  confess 
I  am  in  the  May  of  my  abilities, 
And  you  in  your  December. 

Lent.  We  are  glad  you  bear 
Your  years  so  well. 

Dur.   My  years  !  no  more  of  years ; 
If  you  do,  at  your  peril. 

Cuniil.   We  desire  not 
To  prove  your  valour. 

Dur.  'Tis  your  safest  course. 

Camil.  But  as  friends  to  your  fame  and  repu- 
tation, 
Come  to  instruct  you  -.  your  too  much  indulgence 
To  the  exorbitant  waste  of  young  Caldoro, 


Your  nephew  and  your  ward,  hath  rendered  you 
But  a  bad  report  among  wise  men  in  Naples. 

Dur.  Wise  men  !  — in  your  opinion  ;  but  to  me 
That  understand  myself  and  them,  they  are 
Hide-bounded  money-mongers:    they  would  have 

me 
Train  up  my  ward  a  hopeful  youth,  to  keep 
A  merchant's  book ;  or  at  the  plough,  and  clothe 

him 
In  canvass  or  coarse  c  tton;  while  I  fell 
His  woods*,  grant  leases,  which  he  must  make  good 
When  he  comes  to  age,  or  be  compell'd  to  marry 
W^ith  a  cast   whore   and   three   bastards;  let  him 

know 
No  moie  than  how  to  cipher  well,  or  do 
His  tricks  by  the  square  root;  grant  him  no  plea- 
sure 
But  quoits  and  nine-pins;  suffer  him  to  converse 
With  none  but  clowns  and   cobblers  :  as  the  Turk 

says. 
Poverty,  old  age,  and  aches  of  all  seasons. 
Light  on  sue!)  heathenish  guardians  ! 

Don.   You  do  worse 
To  tlie  ruin  of  his  state,  under  your  favour. 
In  feeding  his  loose  riots. 

Dur.  Riots  !  what  riots  ? 
He   wears   rich   clothes,    1    do   so ; — keeps  horses, 
games,  and  wenches  ; 

while  I  Cell 


His  woods, i/ra/z/  leases,  <\.c  ]  This  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
aggeiate<l  description  of  llie  tyranny  vvhicli  was  soint'times 
exercised  by  a  guardian  over  the  ward  \\honi  law  had    pat 
into  his  power,     'i  hiis  Falcoiibiidge  threatens  young  Scar 
borow,  who  had  failen  in  love  \\ithoiit  his  <onsent: 
"My  steward  loo;— Post  yon  to  Yorkshirw, 
"\yi\ere  lies  iny  W)Miij;ster's  land  :   and,  sirrah. 
Fell  me  his  wood,  make  havuck,  spt-il  and  waste  : 
Sir,  you  sh.dl  know  that  >on  HYnward  to  ine, 
I'll  make  you  puorenou'^h  : — then  mena  yourself." 

Miseries  of  Iiiforctd  Marriayg. 
Tf  atdship,  whicii  was  a  part  of  the  roy^l  prerofjaiive 
under  tiie  teudal  s}  bt  ni,  an<l  anoihi-r  ninic  fi>r  the  most 
oppre.«sive  slavery,  was  lappdy  abulijlied  under  Charles  II, 
Before  that  time  wardships  were  sold,  with  all  tin  ir  advan- 
tages (which  are  detailed  in  Blackstone,  Vol.  1 1.),  and  some- 
times begyed  by  the  i.ivourile  com  tier  ot  the  day.  Our  idd 
poets  arc  full  of  allusions  to  these  iniquitous   transactions. 
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[Act  I 


*Tis  not  amiss,  so  it  be  done  with  decorum  : 
In  an  lieir  'tis  ten  times  more  excusable 
Than  to  be  over-thrifty.     Is  there  aught  else 
That  you  can  charge  him  with  ? 

Cam'd.  With  what  we  grieve  for, 
And  you  will  not  approve. 

Dur.  Out  with  it,  man. 

CamiL  His  rash  endeavour,  without  your  consent, 
To  match  himself  into  a  family 
Not  gracious  with  the  times. 

Dur.  'i'is  still  the  better  ; 
By  this  means  he  shall  scape  court-visitants, 
And  not  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home 
In  a  summer  progress  *:  but  does  he  mean  to  marry  ? 

CamiL   Yes,  sir,  to  marry. 

Dur.  In  a  beardless  chin 
'Tis   ten   times   worse    then   wenching.      Family ! 
whose  family  ? 

Catiil.  Signior  Severino's. 

Dur.  How!  not  he  that  kill'd 
The  brother  of  his  wife,  as  it  is  rumour'd, 
Then  fled  upon  it;  since  proscribed,  and  chosen 
Captain  of  the  banditti ;  the  king's  pardon 
On  no  suit  to  be  a:ianted  ? 

L"itt.    The  same,  sir. 

Dur.  This  touches  near:  howishis  love  return'd 
P"  the  saint  he  worships? 

Don.  She  affects  him  not, 
But  dotes  upon  another. 

Dur.   VVorje  and  worse. 

Camil.  You  know  him,  young  Adorio. 

Dnr.  A  brave  gentleman  ! 
What  proof  of  thts  ■? 

Lent.  I  dogg'd  him  to  the  church  ; 
^Vhere  he,  not  for  devotion,  as  I  guess, 
Bui  'o  make  his  a]»proaches  to  his  mistress, 
Is  ofter  seen. 

Camil.  And  would  yoa  stand  conceal'd 
Among  these  trees,  for  he  must  pass  this  green, 
The  matins  ended,  as  she  returns  home, 
You  may  observe  the  passages. 

-Dm;-.  I  thank  you  : 
This  torrent  must  be  stopt. 

Don.  'I  hey  come. 

Camil.  Stand  close.  [They  retire. 

Enter  Aoonio,  Calista,   Mirtilla,  and  Caldoro, 
miij)led. 

Calls.  I  know  I  wrong  my  modesty. 

Ador.  And  wrong  me, 
In  being-  so  importunate  for  that 
I  neitluT  can  nor  must  grant. 

Cdtis.  A  hard  sentence  ! 


*  By  this  means  he  shall  scape  court  visitants, 
And  not  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home 
Jn  a  summer  prostress.]  Tliis  stroke  of  ."atire  must  have 
been   ptculirtrly  wtll  received;  as  many  of  ihe  gentry  had 
found  iliose   summer  j)ro<;resses  of  llie  court  ahiiost  too  ex- 
pensive for  tliL-ni  to  bear. 

PuitenliHUi,  who  was  well  acquainted  witli  these  matters, 
tells  nii,  that  Henry  VII.  was  oHended  with  his  host  if  he 
undertook  to  defray  "the  charge  of  liis  dyel  if  lie  passed 
nioe  niealis  than  one."  P.  247.  And  of  Elizabeth  he  says, 
that  "  her  majestie  hath  been  know  ne  often  times  to  mis- 
like  the  siiperduons  expense  of  In  r  subjects  bestowed  upon 
her  in  times  of  her  pioiiresses." 

James  was  not  ^o  delicate -.  it  appears  from  many  scat- 
tered passiijesin  the  publications  of  those  linips,  that  he 
abused  this  part  of  the  n>_\al  prerogative  to  a  great  degree, 
and  lay  lieavy  upon  his  subjects.  Charles,  who  »vas  now 
on  the  throne,  was  less  burihensome  ;  and  in  the  ?  .ccecding 
reign,  these  |)redatory  excursions,  together  with  other  op- 
pressive claims  of  barbarous  times,  were  entjrely  done 
away. 


'    And  to  increase  my  misery,  by  you, 
Whom  fond  affection  hath  made  my  judge, 
Pronounced  without  compassion.     Alas,  sir, 
-Did  I  approach  you  with  unchaste  desires, 
A  sullied  reputation  ;  were  deform'd, 
As  it  may  be  I  am,  though  many  affirm 

I  am  something  more  than  handsome 

Dur.  1  dare  swear  it. 

Calls.  Or  if  I  were   no  gentlewoman,  but  bred 
coarsely. 
You  might,  with  some  pretence  of  reason,  slight 
What  you  should  sue  for. 

Dur.  Were  he  not  an  eunuch. 
He  would,  and  sue  again  ;  1  am  sure  I  should. 
Pray  look  in  my  collar,  h  flea  troubles  me  : 
Hey  day  !   there  are  a  legion  of  young  Cupids 
At  barley-break  in  my  breeches. 

Calls.  Hear  me,  sir; 
Though  you  continue,  nay  increase  your  scorn, 
Only  vouchsafe  to  let  me  understand 
What  my  defects  are  ;  of  which  once  convinced, 
I  will  hereafter  silence  my  harsh  plea. 
And  spare  your  further  trouble. 

Adnr.  I  will  tell  you. 
And  bluntly,  as  my  usual  manner  is. 
Though  I  were  a  woman-hater,  which  I  am  not, 
But  love  the  sex  ;  for  my  ends,  take  me  with  you  ; 
If  in  my  thought  I  found  one  taint  or  blemish 
In  the  whole  fabric  of  your  outward  features, 
I  would  give  myself  the  lie.     You  are  a  virgin 
Possess'd  of  all  your  mother  could  wish  in  you  , 
Your  father  Severino's  dire  disaster 
In  killing  of  your  uncle,  which  I  grieve  for. 
In  no  part  taking  from  you.     I  repeat  it, 
A  noble  virgin,  for  whose  grace  and  favours 
The  Italian  princes  might  contend  as  rivals  : 
Yet  unto  me,  a  thing  far,  far  beneath  you 
(A  noted  libertine  I  profess  mvself), 
In  your  mind  there  does  appear  one  fault  so  gross. 
Nay,  I  might  say  unpardonable  at  your  years. 
If  justly  you  consider  it,  that  I  cannot 
As  you  desire,  affect  you. 

Calls.  Make  me  know  it, 
I'll  soon  reform  it. 

Ador.   Would  you'd  keep  your  word  ! 
Calls.  Put  me  to  the  test. 
Ador.  1  will.     You  are  too  honest, 
And,  like  your  mother,  too  strict  and  religious. 
And  talk  too  soon  of  marriage  ;  I  shall  break, 
If  at  that  rate  I  purchase  you.     Can  I  part  with 
My  uncurb'd  liberty,  and  on  my  neck 
Wear  such  a  heavy  yoke?  hazard  my  fortunes, 
With  all  the  expected  joys  my  iife  can  yield  me. 
For  one  commodity,  before  .1  prove  it? 
Venus  forbid  on  hot!   sides;  letcrook'd  hams. 
Bald  heads,  declining  shoulders,  furrow'd  cheeks. 
Be  awed  by  ceremonies  :  if  \ou  love  me 
In  the  way  younj^  j>eople  should,  I'll  fly  to  meet  it: 
And  we'll  meet  merrily. 

Calls.  'Tis  strange  such  a  man 
Can  use  such  language. 

.4(/m-.  In  my  tongue  my  heart 
Speaks  freely,  fair  one.      Think  on't,  a  close  friend, 
Or  private  mistress,  is  court  rhetoric  ; 
A  wife,  mere  rustic  solecism  :  so  good  morrow ! 

[Adoi-io  offers  to  go,  Caldoro  comes  forward  ana 
stops  him. 

CamiL   Hot/ like  you  this? 
Dur    A  Aveil-bred  gentleman! 
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I  am  thinkin«f  now  if  ever  in  the  dark, 
Or  drunk.  I  met  his  mother  :  he  must  have 
S'.ime  drops  of  mv  blood  in  him,  for  at  his  years 
I  WHS  much  ot"  liis  relifiion. 

Ciiinil.   Out  upon  vou  I 

Don.  The  colt's  tooth  still  in  your  mouth  ! 

Diir.   \Vh;it  inenns  ihis  whisperinpj  ? 

Ador.  Vou  mav  jjerceive  I  seek  not  to  displant  you, 
Where  vou  desire  to  sfrow  ;  for  fu'^ther  thanks, 
'Tis  needless  compliment. 

Cald.   There  are  some  natures 
^^'hich  blush  to  owe  a  benefit,  if  not 
Received  in  corners  ;  holding  it  an  impairing' 
To  their  own  worth,  should  thev  acknowledge  it. 
I  am  made  of  other  clay,  and  therefore  must 
'i'rench  so  fir  on  your  leisure,  as  to  win  you 
']'o  lend  a  patient  ear,  while  1  profess 
Before  mv  glory,  ihougli  your  scorn,  Calista, 
How  much  1  am  your  servant. 

Ador.  jMv  designs 
Are  not  so  urgent,  but  they  can  dispense 
W  ith  so  much  time. 

Ciimil.  Pray  you  now  observe  your  nephew. 

Dur.  How  he  looks  !  like  a  school-boy  that  had 
play'd  the  truant, 
And  went  to  be  breech 'd. 

Cald.  INladam! 

Cdlis.  A  new  affliction  : 
Your  suit  offends  as  much  as  his  repulse, 
It  heiog^  not  to  be  granted. 

Mitt,   ffear  him,  madam  ; 
His  sorrow  is  not  personated  ;  he  deserves 
Your  pitv,  not  contempt. 

Dur.  He  has  made  tlie  maid  his  ; 
And,  as  the  master  oi  The  Art  of  Love 
Wisely  ^ffirms*,  it  is  a  kind  of  passage 
\o  the  mistress'  favour. 

Cutd.  I  come  not  to  urge 
My  merit  to  deserve  vou,  since  you  are, 
Weigh'd  truly  to  your  worth,  above  all  value  : 
Much  less  lo  argue  you  of  want  of  judgment 
For  following  one  that  with  wing'd  feet  flies  from  you. 
While  I,  at  all  parts,  without  boast,  his  equal. 
In  vain  pijrswe  vou  :   bringing  those  flames  with  me, 
Those  lawful  flames  (for,  madam,  know  with  other 
I  never  shall  approach  you),  which  Adorio, 
Til  scorn  of  Hvmen  and  religious  rites, 
With  atheistical  impudence  contemns  ; 
And  in  his  loose  attempt  to  undermine 
1'he  fortress  of  your  honour,  seeks  to  ruin 
All  holy  aliars  by  clear  minds  erected 
To  virgin  honour. 

Dur.  My  nephew  is  an  ass; 
What  a  devil  hath,  he  to  do  with  virgin  honour, 
Altars,  or  lawful  flames,  when  he  should  tell  her 
1  hey  are  superstitious  nothings;  and  speak  to  the 

purpose. 
Of  the  delight  to  meet  in  the  old  dance, 
I'lf  tween  a  pair  of  sheets  ;  my  grandam  call'd  it 
The  Peopling  of  the  World. 

Culis.   How,  gentle  sir  ! 
To  vindicate  my  honour  ?  that  is  needless  ; 
I  dare  not  fear  the  worst  aspersion  malice 
Can  throw  uj)on  it. 


*  And  as  the  mastrr  of  the  Art  of  Love 
yiisely  affirms,  &c. 
•Sedprins  uncillam  captandoi  nnsse  puelltS 

( 'ura  »if  :  arcessus  molliat  ilia  tuos. 
Uanc  tu  pollicitig,  hanc  tu  corruinpe  royando : 
Quod  petii,  e  facUi,si  volet  ilia,  feres.     Lib.  i.  35  J 


Cald.  Your  sweet  patience,  lady, 
And  more  than  dove-like  innocence,  render  you 
Insensible  of  an  injury,  for  which 
I  dee[)ly  suflVr.     Can  you  undergo 
'I'he  scorn  of  bein^^  refused  !   I  must  confess 
It  makes  for  my  ends  ;  for  h;id  he  embraced 
Your  gracious  offers  tender'd  him.  I  had  been 
In  my  own  hopes  forsaken  ;  and  if  yet 
Tliere  can  breathe  any  air  of  comfort  in  me. 
To  his  contempt  1  owe  it:  but  his  ill 
No  more  shall  make  way  for  my  good  intents. 
Than  virtue,  powerful  in  herself  can  need 
The  aids  of  vice. 

Ador.  You  take  that  license,  sir, 
Which  yet  I  never  granted. 

Cald.  I'll  force  more  ; 
Nor  will  1  for  my  own  ends  undertake  it, 
As  1  will  make  aj)parent,  hut  to  do 
A  justice  to  your  sex,  with  mine  own  wrong^ 
And  irrecoverable  loss*.     To  thee  1  turn. 
Thou  goatish  ribald,  in  whom  lust  is  grown 
Defensiblet,  the  last  descent  to  hell, 
Which  gapes  wide  for  thee:   look  upon  this  lady, 
And  on  her  fame  (if  it  wera  possible. 
Fairer  than  she  is;,  and  if  base  desires 
And  beastly  appetite  will  give  thee  leave, 
Consider  how  she  sought  thee:  how  this  lady. 
In  a  noble  way,  desired  thee.      Was  she  fashion'd 
In  an  inimitable  mould  (which  Nature  broke. 
The  great  work  perfected^),  to  be  made  a  blave 
To  thy  libidinous  twines,  and  when  commanded, 
To  be  used  as  physic  after  drunken  surfeits  ! 
Mankmd  .should  rise  against  thee  :  what  even  now 
I  heard  with  horror,  showed  like  blasphemy. 
And  as  such  1  will  punish  it. 

\_Strikes  Adorio ;  the  rest  rush  forward;  (hey 
all  draw. 

Calis.  Murder ! 

Mirt.  Help! 

Dur.  After  a  whining  prologue,  who  would  have 
look'd  for 
Such   a  rough  catastrophe  ?      Nay,  come  on,  fear 

nothing : 
Never  till  now  my  nephew  !  and  do  you  hear,  sir 
(And  yet  I  love  thee  too)?  if  you  take  the  wench 

now, 
I'll  have  it  posted  first,  then  chronicled, 
Thou  vvert  beaten  to  it. 

Ador.  You  think  you  have  shown 
A  memorable  masterpiece  of  valour 
In  doing  this  in  public,  and  it  may 
Perhaps  deserve  her  shoe-string  for  a  favour: 
Wear  it  without  my  envy  ;  but  expect 
For  this  aflfront,  when  time  serves,  I  shall  call  you 
To  a  strict  accompt,  \^Exit. 

Dur,  Hook  on,  follow  him,  harpies  ! 

*  And  irrecoverable  loss.]  So  the  old  copy.  Air.  M. 
Mason  discards  it  tioiii  the  text,  lor  an  iinprovement  of 
Ills  own  ;  lie  reads,  irrevocable  : 

+  ia  whom  lust  is  yroivji 

Difeiisible,]  i.  e.  as  Mr.  M,  Mason  i-bsirves,  an  object 
of  Jiis  justitication,  rather  than  ot  his  shii.i.e. 

I  wh  leh  Na  t  u  re  bro '  c. 

The  great  work  perj'i'cted,]  We  have  liad  ilis  thought  in 
several  ot  the  preceding  plays:  indeed,  1  ki  (  w  no  idea  so 
coiniiion  :  scarce  a  sonnetteer  or  playwright  trom  Surrey  to 
Sliadwell  being  without  it.  It  mu.-t  have  had  considerable 
charms  in  the  eyes  otOur  loret'atheis,  since  neither  its  triteness 
Jior  its  foliy  could  prevent  its  eternal  repetiiion.  7'wijie», 
which  occurs  i'  the  next  line,  is  ccnstantly  used  by  the 
writers  of  Mas.^inger'."  time  tor  embraces,  in  a  bad  sense. 
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You  may  feed  upon  this  business  for  a  month, 
If  you  manage  it  hiindsomely  : 

[Exeunt  Camilln,  Ltntulo,  and  Donaio. 

When  two  heirs  quarrel*, 
The  swordmen  of  (he  city  shortly  after 
Appear  in  plush,  for  their  grave  consultations 
In  taking-  up  the  difference:   some,  I  know, 
Make  a  '<et  living  on't.      Nay  let  him  go, 
Thou  art  master  of  the  field  :   enjoy  ihy  fortune 
With  moderation  ;  for  a  flying  foe. 
Discreet  and  provident  conquerors  build  up 
A  bridge  of  gold.     To  thy  mistress,  boy  !  if  I  were 
In  thy  shirt,  how  I  could  nick  it! 

Cal'l    You  stand,  madam, 
As  you  were  rooted,  and  I  more  than  fear 
Aly  passion  hath  offended  :   I  perceive 
'J'he  roses  frighted  from  your  cheeks,  and  paleness 
To  usurp  their  room  ;  yet  you  may  please  to  ascribe  it 
To  my  excess  of  love,  and  boundless  ardour 
To  do  you  right ;  for  myself  I  have  done  nothing. 
I  will  not  curse  my  stars,  howeVr  assured 
To  me  you  are  lost  for  ever :  for  suppose 
Adorio  hlain,  and  by  my  hand,  my  life 
Is  forfeited  to  the  law,  which  1  contemn, 
So  with  a  tear  or  two  y  ni  would  remember 
I  was  your  martyr,  and  died  in  your  service. 

Calls,  Alas,  you  weep!  and  in  my  just  compassion 
Of  what  you  suffer,  I  were  more  than  marble 
Should  1  not  keep  \ou  company,  you  have  sought 
My  favours  nobly,  and  I  am  justly  punish'd 
In  wild  Adorio's  contempt  and  scorn, 
For  my  ingratitude,  it  is  no  better, 
To  your  deservings  :  yet  such  is  my  fate. 
Though  I  would,  1  cannot  help  it.     O  Caldoro ! 
In  our  misjilaced  affection  I  prove 
Too  soon,  and  with  dear-bought  experience,  Cupid 
Is  bhnd  indeed,  and  hath  mistook  his  arrcwsf. 
If  it  be  possible,  learn  to  forget 
^And  yet  that  punishment  is  too  light),  to  hate, 
A  thankless  virgin  :   practise  it:  and  may 
Your  due  consideration  that  1  am  so, 
In  your  imagination  disperse 
Loathsome  deformity  upon  this  face 
1'hat  hath  bewitch'd  you !  more  I  cannot  say, 
liut  that  I  truly  pity  you,  and  wish  you 
A  better  choice,  which,  in  my  prayers,  Caldoro, 
I  ever  will  remember. 

l_Exeunt  Culista,  and  MirtiUa. 

Ditr.  '1  is  a  sweet  rogue. 
Why,  how  now  !  thunderstruck  ? 

Cald.  1  am  not  so  happy  . 
Oh  that  I  were  but  master  of  myself, 
You  soon  should  see  me  nothing. 

Diir.  What  would  you  do? 

Cald.   With  one  stab  give  a  fatal  period 
To  my  woes  and  life  together. 

Dar.   For  a  woman  ! 
l^etter  the  kind  were  lost,  and  generation 
M»irUainM  a  new  way. 

Cald.  Pray  you,  sir,  forbear 
Tbis  profane  language. 

Dur.  Pray  you,  be  you  a  man. 
And  whimper  not  like  a  girl :   all  shall  be  well. 
Ah  I  live  it  shall ;  this  is  no  hectic  fever, 


•   fVhen  two  fieirs  quarrel,  &c.]   See   Maid  of  Honour, 
Act  I.  sc.  i. 

t  ■ Cupid 

Is  blind  indeed,  and  hath  mistook  his  arrows.]  See   Virgin 
Martyr,  Acttl.'Ac.i, 


But  a  lovesick  ague,  easy  to  be  cured. 

And  I'll  be  your  physician,  so  you  subscribe 

To  my  directions.      First,  you  must  change 

'J  his  city  wiiorish  air,  for  'lis  infected, 

And  my  potions  will  not  work  here  ;   I  must  have 

you 
To  my  country  villa  :  rise  before  the  sun. 
Then  make  a  breakfast  of  the  morning  dew, 
Serv*d  up  by  nature  on  some  grassy  hill ; 
You'll  find  it  nectar,  and  far  more  cordial 
'i'haii  cullises,  cock-broth,  or  your  distillations 
Of  a  hundred  crowns  a  quart. 

Cald.   You  talk  of  nothing, 

Dur.  This  ta'en  as  a  preparative  to  strengthen 
Y''our  queasy  stomach,  vault  into  your  saddle  ; 
With  all  this  flesh  1  can  do  it  without  a  stirrup:— 
My  hounds  uncoupled,  and  my  huntsmen  ready. 
You    shall   hear    such    music    from   their  tuneable 

mouths. 
That  you  shall  say  the  viol,  harp,  theorbo. 
Ne'er    made    such    ravishing    harmony ;    from  the 

groves 
And  neighbouring  woods,  with  frequent  iterations, 
Enamour'd  of  the  cry,  a  thousand  echoes 
Repeating  it. 

Cald.   What's  this  to  me? 

Dur.  It  shall  be, 
And  you  give  thanks  for't.     In  the  afternoon, 
For  we  will  have  variety  of  delights. 
We'll  to  the  fieUl  again  ;  no  game  shall  rise, 
Hut  we'll  be  ready  for't  ;  if  a  hare,  my  greyhounds 
Shall  make  a  course  ;  for  the  pie  or  jay,  a  s[)ar-hav\k 
Flies  from  the  fist ;  the  crow  so  nvnv  pursued, 
Shall  be  compell'd  to  seek  protection  under 
Our  horses'  bellies  ;   a  hern  put  from  her  siege, 
And  a  pistol  shot  off  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 
So  high,  that,  to  your  view,  she'll  seem  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air: 
A  cast  of  haggard  falcons,  by  me  mann'd. 
Eying  the  prey  at  first,  a[)pear  as  if 
They  ilid  turn  tail ;  but  with  iheir  labouring  wings 
Getting  above  her,  with  a  thought  their  pinions 
Cleaving  the  purer  element,  make  in. 
And  by  turns  bind  with  her*;  the  frighted  fowl, 
Lying  at  her  defence  upon  her  back. 
With  her  dreadful  beak  awhile  defers  her  deaths 
Rut,  by  degrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray. 
And  feast  upon  her. 

CaW.This  cannot  be,  I  grant, 
13 ut  pretty  pastime. 

Dur.  Pretty  pastime,  nephew  ! 
'Tis  royal  sport.     Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tiercel  gentle,  which  1  call,  my  masters. 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  ihe  moon, 

•  And  bff  turns  bind  ivith  her  ;'>  This  exquisite  deiciip 
tion  ol  ruriil  amusements  is  Iroin  tl)e  hand  of  a  great  master. 
I  lament  tiiat  it  is  so  technical;  bnt,  in  Mas.-iiisjer's  tima 
this  langnii^e  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  audience  who 
lieard  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  deurce,  in  every  play  tiiat  came 
before  them.  To  bind  with,  as  I  learn  fnnn  that  autlien- 
tic  treaiise,  ihe  Gentlemen  s  /iecreatinn,  "  is  the  *anu'  as  lo 
tire  or  seize.  A  hawk  is  said  to  bind  when  she  seizeth  lier 
prey." 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  this  description 
and  a  passage  in  Sj.enser  : 

"As  when  a  cast  of  Fanlcons  make  their  flight 
At  an  henshaw,  that  lies  aloft  on  wing. 
The  whiles  thi  y  stril^e  at  him  with  heedless  might. 
The  warie  foidt  his  bill  doth  backward  wriiip  ; 
On  wliirh  tiic  first,  whose  force  her  first  d.lh  bring, 
Herselfe  quite  through  the  body  doth  enuore 
And  fallethdowne  to  gn)und  like  sensele.-se  ihing  :" 
Faerie  Queene,  B.  \  I.,  c.  7, 
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In  such  a  place  flies*,  as  he  seems  to  say, 

Soe  nie,  or  see  me  not !  the  partridp^e  sprung^, 

He  makes  his  stoop  ;  but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 

'J'o  cancel iert;  then,  with  such  speed  as  if 

He  carried  liy;hfuin<;  in  liis  winj^s,    he  strikes 

The  trembling;  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 

Proiid  to  be  made  his  quarry. 

CuU.   Vet  all  this 
Is  notliin<^  to  Calista. 

Dur.  Thou  shalt  find 
Twenty  Calisias  there,  for  every  night 
A  fre.>h  and  lusty  one;   111  give  thee  a  ticket. 
In  which  my  nam!>,  Durnzzo's  name,  subscribed, 
INIy  tenants'  nut-brown  daugiiters,  wholesome  girls, 
At  midnight  shall  contend  to  do  thee  service. 
1  have  bred  them  up  lo't ;  should  their  fathers  mur- 
mur, 
Their  le-ases  are  void,  for  that  is  a  main  point 
In  my  indentures  ;  and  when  we  make  our  progress. 
There  is  no  entertainment,  perfect,  if 
This  last  dish  be  not  ofter'd. 

Cutd.  You  make  me  smile. 

Dur,  I'll  make  thee  laugh  outright. — My  horses, 
knaves ! 
'Tis  but  six  short  hours'  riding  :  yet  ere  night 
Thou  shall  be  an  altered  man. 

Cald.  1  wish  I  may,  sir.  [^Exeunt. 


SCEN^E  IT. — A  Room  in  Sevenno's  House. 
Enter  Iolante,  Calista,  Calip30,  and  Mihtilla. 

Vol,  I  had  spies  upon  you,  minion  ;  the  relation 
Of  your  behaviour  was  at  home  before  you  : 
Mv  daughter  to  hold  parley,  from  the  church  too. 
With  n(jted  libertines  !   her  fame  and  favours 
The  quarrel  of  their  swords  ! 

Cutis.  '  1  was  not  in  me 
To  help  it,  madam. 

lol.  No  !  ho*v  have  I  lived  ? 
My  neighbour  knows  my  manners  have  been  such. 
That  1  presume  1  may  affirm,  and  baldly, 
In  no  particular  action  of  my  life 
I  can  he  justly  censured 

Cal.ip.  Censured,  madam ! 


•  /n  such  a  place  ^iVs,]  So  the  old  copy,  and  so,  indeed, 
Coxeter.  Mr.  M.  Mason,  who,  \vitli()iit  c<;reMiony.  alters 
every  tiling  tliat  he  does  not  conipri  hind  (which,  by  tlie 
bye,  is  no  small  nialtir,)  corrupts  it  iiwo  pace  :  a  mo-t  injudi- 
cious attempt  at  iniproveiirenl ;  lor  who  cvtr  Iseard  of  the 
pace  of  a  bird,  except,  p»  rhaps,  of  an  ostrich  !  But  place 
is  the  genuine  word  ;  and  means,  in  falconry,  tlie  greatest 
elevation  wiiich  a  bird  of  prey  attains  in  its  llij^ht,  '*  Ea- 
gles," says  Col.  Tlutrnton  (who,  probably,  had  no  intention 
of  becoMiin'^  a  comment  itor  on  Massin^jer),  "can  iiave  no 
»peed  except  when  iit  iheir  place  ;  then,  to  be  sure,  tlieir 
weight  increases  thtir  velocity,  and  lliey  aim  with  an  in- 
credible swillness,  seldom  missing  liieir  qnairy."  Sporting 
Tour.  And  Lord  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, "  and  so  I  end.wit'i  a  release  to  yon  tor  tield  hawke, 
if  you  can  help  me  to  a  livir  hawke"  (tiiis  is  the  hawk  of 
which  Durazzo  spiaks),  "  that  will  lly  in  a  high  place. 
slick  not  to  give  gold  so  she  fly  high,  bin  not  else." 

Lodije'i  Illustrations,  W\.  III.  187. 

This  too  is  the  meaning  of  the  expnts-ion  in  Macbeth, 
which  has  escaped  the  commentators.  "  A  faulcon,  tow'r- 
ing  in  his  pride  of  place."  "  Finely  expres>ed,"  says  War - 
burton,  "  for  confidence  in  its  quality."  "  In  a  place  of 
■which  she"  (i.  c.  he;,  "  seemed  proud  '—adds  Mr.  Malone. 
It  is,  as  the  reader  now  sees,  a  technical  phrase  for  the 
"  highest  pitch." 

t  7*0  cancelie.-  ]  '  Canceller  is  when  the  high-flown  hawk, 
in  her  stooping,  iurneth  two  or  three  times  on  the  wing,  to 
recovsr  herself  before  she  seizelh  her  prey."  GctU.  Recre- 
ation. 


What  lord  or  ladv  lives,  worthy  to  sit  , 

A  competi^nt  judge  on  you  ? 

Calis.   Vet  black  detraction 
Will  find  Caulfs  where  they  are  not. 

Calip.   Her  foul  mouth 
Is  stopj)'d,  you  being  the  object:   give  me  leave 
'I'o  speak  my  thoughts,  yet  still  under  correction; 
And  if  mv  young  lady  and  her  woman  hear 
With  reverence,  they  may  be  edified. 
You  are  mv  gracious  patroness  and  su])[)Ortress, 
And  I  your  poor  observer,  nay,  your  creature, 
Fed  by  your  bounties  ;  and  but  that  I  know 
Your  honour  detests  fiatterv,  I  might  say, 
And  with  an  emphasis,  yon  are  the  lady 
Admire-d  and  envied  at,  far,  far  above 
All  imitation  of  the  best  of  women 
That  are  or  ever  shall  be.     This  is  truth  : 
I  dare  not  be  obsecjuious  ;  and  'twould  ill 
15ecome  my  gravity,  and  wisdom  glean'd 
From  vour  oraculous  ladyship,  to  act 
The  part  of  a  she-parasite. 

lol.  If  you  do, 
I  never  shall  acknowled>;e  you. 

Calis,  Admirable  ! 
'I'liis  is  no  flaiterv  ! 

Mirt.  Do  not  interrupt  her  ; 
'Tis  such  a  pleasing  itch  to  your  lady-mother. 
That  she  may  peradventure  forget  us, 
To  feed  on  her  own  praises. 

lul.   I  atn  not 
So  far  in  debt  to  age.  but  if  I  would 
Listen  to  men's  bewitching  sorceries, 
I  could  be  courted. 

Calip.   Rest  secure  of  that. 
All  the  braveries  of  the  city  run  mad  for  you, 
And  yet  your  virti.-e's  such,  not  one  attempts  you. 

Tot.  I  keep  no  mankind  servant  in  my  house. 
In  fear  mv  chastitv  may  be  suspected: 
How  is  that  voiced  in  Naples  ? 

Calip.   With  loud  applause, 
1  assure  your  honour. 

I'ut    It  confirms  I  can 
Command  my  sensual  appetites. 

Calip.   As  vassals  to 
Your  more  than  masculine  reason,   that  commands 

them  : 
Your  palace  styled  a  nunnery  ofpureness, 
In  which  not  one  lascivious  thought  dares  enter, 
V^our  clear  soul  standing  cenlinel. 

Mirt.  Well  said.  Echo! 

lot    Yet   I  have   tasted   those     delights  which 
women 
So  greedily  long  for,  know  their  titillations  ; 
And  when,  with  danger  of  his  head,  thy  father 
Comes  to  give  comfort  to  my  widow'd  sheets. 
As  soon  as  his  desires  are  satisfied, 
I  can  with  ease  forget  them. 

Calip.  Observe  that 
It  being  indeed  remarkable  :  'tis  nothing 
For  a  simple  maid,  that  never  bad  her  hand 
In  the  honey-pot  of  plea^mre,  to  forbear  it ; 
But  such    as  have    lick'd  there,   and  lick'd   there 

oftf-n. 
And  felt  the  sweetness  oft 

Mirt.  How  her  mouth  runs  o'er 
With  rank  imagination  ! 

Calip.  If  such  can, 
As  uiged  befoie,  the  kickshaw  being  ofFer'd, 
Refuse  to  take  it,  like  my  matchless  madam 
They  may  be  sainted. 
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loL  I'll  lose  no  more  breath 
In  fruitless  reprebension  ;  look  to  it  r 
I'll  have  tbee  wear  this  habit  of  my  mind, 
As  ot  my  body. 

Cfiop   Seek  no  other  precedent : 
In  all  the  books  of  Amadis  de  Gaul. 
The  Pulmerins,  and  that  true  Spanish  story, 
The  Mirror  of  KnigJitliood.  wbich  I  have  read  often, 
Read  feelingly,  nay  more.  I  do  believe  in't, 
My  lady  bas  no  parallel*. 

lot.   Do  not  provoke  me  : 
If  from  this  minute,  thou  e'er  stir  abroad. 
Write  letter,  or  receive  one  ;  or  presume 
To  look  upon  a  man,  though  from  a  window, 
I'll  chain  tbee  like  a  slave  in  some  dark  corner  ; 
Prescribe  thy  daily  labour,  wbich  omitted, 
Expect  the  usage  of  a  fury  from  me. 
Not  an  indulgent  mother.     Come,  Calipso. 

Cal'.p.  Your  ladyship's  injunctions  are  so  easy, 
That  I  dare  pawn  my  credit  my  young  lady 
And  her  woman  shall  obey  them. 

[Eaeu'if  lolante  and  Calipso, 

Mirt.  You  shall  fry  first 
For  a  rotten  piece  of  touchwood,  and  give  fire 
To  the  great  fiend's  nostrils,  when  he  smokes  to- 
bacco ! 
Note  the  injustice,  madam  ;  they  would  have  us, 
Being-  voung-  and  hungry,  keep  perpetual  Lent, 
And  the  whole  year  to  them  a  carnival. 
Easy  injunctions,  with  a  mischief  to  you  ! 
Suffer  this  and  suffer  all. 

Calls.  Not' stir  abroad  ! 
The  use  and  pleasure  of  our  eyes  denied  us  ! 

Mirt.   Insufferable. 

Calls.  Nor  write,  nor  yet  receive 
An  amorous  letter ! 

Mirt.  Not  to  be  endured. 

Catis.  Nor  look  upon  a  man  out  of  a  window  ! 

Mirt.   Flat  tyranny,  insupportable  tyranny 
To  a  lady  of  your  blood. 

Calls.  She  is  my  mother t. 
And  how  should  1  decline  it? 

Mirt.   Run  away  from't? 
Take  any  course. 

Calis.   But  without  means,  Mirtilla, 
How  shall  we  live  ? 


*  Calipso  mi<:ht  pass  for  a  pattern  of  perseverance  even  in 
these  novel-reading  days.  Most  of  tliose  old  romances  would 
outweigh  a  sci)re  oi  the  flimsy  prorlnctions  of  modern  times  : 
and  that  truf.  Spanish  utory,  The  Mirror  of  Knujhthood, 
wl'ich  she  had  rta'l  olten,  consists  of  three  ponderous  tomes 
in  quarto  ! 

+  She  is  my  mother,  &c.]  The  lan'^uage  of  this  play  is  sur- 
prisingly beaiititiil,  even  for  Massinger:  it  is  eveiy  where 
modulated  with  the  nicest  attention  to  rhythm,  and  laboured 
into  an  exactness  ot  wiiich  I  linow  nut  where  to  find  ano- 
ther example  :  yet  it  is  in  tliis  very  play  that  the  modern 
fditors  have  chosen  to  evince  tlu  ir  sovereign  conleiiipt  of 
their  author's  characteristic  exd  llencits,  and  to  turn  his 
sweetest  mi-tre  into  weak  and  hobbling  prose.  Tiie  reader, 
who  Compares  this  with  the  former  editions,  will  see  that  I 
have  reformed  what  has  already  past  of  this  act  ;n  i  umber- 
less  instances.  A  short  quotation  will  "iw  those  who  wish 
to  decline  that  ungratetul  trouble,  a  siillicient  specimen  of 
the  disgraceful  negligence  to  which  1  allude. 

Calis.   She  is  mij  mother,  and  how  should  I  decline  it  ? 

Mirt.  Run  away  fro'in't,  take  any  course. 

Calis.  But  without  means,  Mirtilla,  how  shall  we  live  ? 


Mirt.  What  a  question's  that !  as  if 
A  buxom  lady  could  want  rannitenanco 
In  any  place  m  t/ie  world,  where  there  are  men. 
Wine,  meat,  or  money  stirring. 
Calis.  Be  you  more  modest, 
Or  seek  some  otiier  unstress  :  rather  than 
In  a  thought  or  dream  1  will  consent  to  aught 
That  may  take  from  my  honour,  I'll  endure 
More  than  my  mother  can  impose  upon  me. 

Mirt.  I  grant  your  honour  is  a  specious  dressing 
But  without  conversation  of  men, 
A  kind  of  nothing.      I  will  not  persuade  vou 
To  disobedieno^'^ :   vet  my  confessor  told  me 
(.'Vnd  he,  you  know,  is  held  a  learned  clerk). 
When  parents  do  enjoin  unnatural  things, 
Wise  children  may  evade  them.     .She  may  as  well 
Command  when  you  are  iiungry,  not  eat, 
Or  drink,  or  sleep  :  and  yet  all  these  are  easy, 
Compared  with  the  not  seeing  of  a  man, 
As  1  persuade  no  fnrtiier;  but  to  you 
There  is  no  such  necessity  ,  you  have  means 
To  shun  your  mother's  rigour. 
Calls.   Lawful  means  1 

Mirt.  Lawful,   and     pleasing    too ;    I   will    not 
urge 
Caldoro's  loyal  love,  you  being-  averse  to't  j 
Make  trial  of  Adorio. 
Calls.   And  give  up 
My  honour  to  his  lust ! 

Mirt.  There's  no  such  thing 
Intended,  madam  ;  in  few  words,  write  to  him 
What  slavish  hours  you  spend  under  yotir  mother; 
That  you  desire  not  [iresent  marriage  from  him. 
But  as  a  noble  genrleman  to  redeem  you 
From  the  tyranny  you  suffer.     With  your  letter 
Present  him  some  rich  jewel  ;  you  have  one, 
In  wbich  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  in  little 
Is  to  the  life  ex|)ress'd  :   I'll  be  the  messenger 
With  any  hazard,  and  at  my  return, 
Yield  you  a  good  account  oft. 

Cnlis.  'Tis  a  business 
To  be  consider 'd  of. 

Mirt    Consideration, 
W'hen  the  converse  of  your  lover  is  in  question. 
Is  of  no  moment :   if  she  would  allow  you 
A  dancer  in  the  morning  to  well  bieathe  you, 
A  songster  in  the  afternoon,  a  servant 
To  air  you  in  the  evening*  ;  give  you  leave 
To  see  the  theatre  twice  a  week,  to  mark 
How  the  old  actors  decay,  the  young  s[)rout  up 
(A  fitting  observation),  you  mighi  bear  it  j 
13ut  not  to  see,  or  talk,  or  touch  a  man, 
Abominable  ! 

Calls.  Do  not  my  blushes  speak 
How  willingly  I  would  assent? 

Mirt.  Sweet  lady. 
Do  something  to  deserve  them,  and  blush  after. 

[Ejei/nt. 


-a  servant 


To  air  you  in  the  eveiiiny  ;  S-c]  It  has  been  already  ob 
served  that  servant  v  as  the  authoi  ised  term  for  a  lover. 
From  a  Mibseqnent  passaiiC  it  appears  that  this  foi-.\ard 
young  lady  w.ts  barely  sixteen.  Juliet,  however,  still  more 
forward,  is  still  younjie 
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ACT  11 


SCENE  r. — The  same.     A  Strett  near  Severino's 
House. 

Enter  Ioi.ante  and  Calipso. 

lol.  And  are  these  Frenchmen,  as  you  say,  such 
pfallnnts? 

Calip.    (lallant  and  active;  their  free    breedings 
knows  not 
The  Spanish  and  Italian  preciseness 
Practised  amon*;-  us  ;  wh:it  we  call  immodest, 
With  them  is  styled  bold  courtship  :   they  dare  fight 
Under  a  velvet  ensign  at  fourteen. 

I'dl.   A  petticoat,  j^ou  mean  ? 

Calip.   You  are  in  the  right  ; 
Let  a  mistress  wear  it  under  an  armour  of  proof, 
They  are  not  to  be  beaten  off. 

lol.  Vou  are  merry,  neighbour. 

CtiUp.   I  fool  to  make  you  so  ;  pray  you   observe 
them, 
They  are  the  forward'st  monsieurs  :  born  physicians 
For  the  mahuly  of  young  wenches,  and  ne'er  miss  : 
I  own  my  life  to  one  of  them,  when  1  was 
A  raw  young  thing,  not  worth   the  ground  I  trod 

on, 
And  long'd  to  dip  my  bread  in  tar,  my  lips 
As  blue  as  salt-water,  he  came  up  roundly  to  me. 
And  cured  me  in  an  instant,  Venus  be  praised  for't  ! 

Enter  Alphonso,  Momtensier,  Laval,  Captain, 
Attendants. 

lol.  They  come,  leave  prating. 

Calip.  I  am  dumb,  an't  like  your  honour, 

Alph.    We  will  not  break  the  league  confirm'd 
between  us 
And  your  great  master  :  the  passage  of  his  army 
Through  all  our  territories  lies  open  to  him  ; 
Only  we  grieve  that  your  design  for  Rome 
Commands  such  haste,  as  it  denies  us  means 
To  entertain  you  as  your  worth  deserves, 
And  we  would  gl-.tdly  tender. 

Mont.  Royal  Alphonso, 
The  king  my  master,  your  confederate. 
Will  pay  the  debt  he  owes,  in  fact  which  I 
Waiit  words  t'express.     1  must  remove  to  night; 
And  yet,  that  your  intended  favours  may  not 
Be  lost,  1  leave  this  gentleman  behind  me, 
To  whom  you  may  vouchsafe  tiiem,  I  dare  say. 
Without  repentance.     1  forb-^ar  to  give 
Your  majesty  his  character  ;  in  France 
He  was  a  precedent  for  arts  and  arms, 
Without  a  rival,  and  may  prove  in  JS'uples 
Worthy  the  imitation. 

l^Introdncei  Laval  to  the  king. 

Calip.  Ts  he  not,  madam, 
A  monsieur  in  print  ?    what  a  garb  was  there  !  O 

rare ! 
Then,  how  he  wears  bis  clothes  !  and  the  fashion  of 

them  ! 
A  main  assurance  that  he  is  within 
All  excellent :  by  tiiis,  wise  ladies  ever 
Miike  their  conjectures. 

I'dl.  Peace,  1  liave  observed  him 
From  head  to  foot. 

Calip.   Eve  hiiu  again,  all  over. 

Lao.  It  cannot,  royal  sir,  bat  argue  me 
Of  much  presumption,  if  not  impudence. 


To  be  a  suitor  to  vour  majesty, 

JJefore  I  have  diserved  a  gracious  grnnf, 

IW  some  employint  nt  pros})eroiisIy  aciiieved. 

But  pardon,  gracious  sir:   when  I  left  France 

I  made  a  vow  to  a  bosom  frien'l  of  mine 

(W  hich  my  lord  ijeneral,  if  he  please,  can  witness.") 

With  such  humility  as  well  beromes 

A  poorpeiitioner.  to  desire  a  boon 

From  your  magnificence.  [He  delivers  a  petition. 

Calip.  With  what  punctual  form 
He  does  deliver  it ! 

Vol.   1  have  eyes  :   no  more. 

Alph.  For  Severino's  pardon  ! — you  must  excuse 
me, 
I  dare  not  pardon  murder. 

Lav.  His  fact,  sir. 
Ever  >ubmitting  to  your  abler  judgment. 
Merits  a  fairer  name:   he  was  provoked, 
As  by  unanswerable  proof's  it  is  confirm'd, 
liy  MoiKecIaro's  rashness;   u  ho  repining 
'i'hat  ^everino.  without  his  consent, 
Had  married  liilante,  his  sole  sister 
( It  being  cout  eal'd  almost  for  thirteen  years), 
Though  the  gentleman,  at  all  })arts,  was  his  ecjual, 
first  rhalleng'd  him,  and,   that   declined,  he  gave 

hitn 
A  blow  in  public. 

Movt.  Not  to  be  endured, 
But  by  a  slave. 

Lav.  This,  great  sir,  justly  weigh'd, 
You  may  a  little,  if  you  please,  take  from 
'I'be  rigour  of  your  justice,  and  express 
An  act  of  mercy. 

Vol.  1  can  hear  no  more, 
This  opens  an  old  wound,  and  makes  a  new  one. 
Would  it  were  cicatrized  !   wait  me. 
Calip,  As  your  shadow. 

[Exeunt  Jvlanle  and  Calipso. 
Alph.  We  grant  you  these  are  glorious  pretences, 
Revenge  appearing  in  the  shape  of  valour, 
Which  wise  kings  must  distinguish  :  the  defence 
Of  reputation,  now  made  a  bawd 
To  murder  ;  every  triflle  falsely  sfyled 
An  injury,  and  not  to  be  determined 
But  bv  a  bloody  duel  :   though  this  vice 
Hath  taken  root  and  growth  beyond  the  mountains 
(As    France,  and,  in  strange  fashions,  her  ape, 
England,  can  dearly  witness  with  the  loss 
Of  more  brave  spirits  than  would   have   stood  the 

shock 
Of  the  Turk's  army),  while  Alphonso  lives 
It  shall  not  here  be  planted.      iSlove  me  no  further 
In  this  ;  in  what  else  suiting  you  to  ask. 
And  me  to  giv  ,  expect  a  gracious  answer: 
However,  welcome  to  our  court.     Lord  General, 
I'll  bring  you  out  of  t!ie  ports,  and  then  betake  you 
To  your  good  foriune. 

Mont.  Your  grace  overwhelms  me.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  II. — A  Boom  in'Sev er'mo's  House. 
Enter  Cat.ipso  and  Iolante. 
Calip.  You  are  bound  to  favour  him  :  mark  you 
how  he  pleaded 
For  my  lord's  pardou. 
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lot.  That's  indeed  a  tie  ; 
But  I  have  a  stronger  on  me. 

Calip.  Sav  you  love 
His  ])'>rson,  be  not  asham'd  oft ;  he's  a  man, 
For  whose  embraces,  though  Kndymion 
Lay  sleeping  by,  Cynthia  wduld  leave  her  orb, 
And  exchange  kisses  with  him. 

I'vl.  Do  not  fan 
A  fire  that  burns  already  too  hot  in  me  ; 
I  am  in  my  honour  sick,  sick  to  the  deatb^ 
Never  to  be  recovered. 

Calip.   What  a  coil's  here 
For  loving  a  mnn  !   It  is  no  Afric  wonder! 
If,  like  Pasiphiie,  you  doted  on  a  bull, 
Indeed  'tvvt-re  monstrous  ;  but  in  this  you  liave 
\.  thousand  thousand  precedents  to  excuse  you. 
A  seaman's  wife  may  ask  relief  of  her  neighbour. 
When  her  husband's  bound  to  the  Indies,  and  not 

blam'd  for't ; 
And  many  more  besides  of  higher  calling, 
Though  1  forbear  to  name  them.     You  have  a  hus- 
band ; 
But,  as  the  case  stands  wih  my  lord,  he  is 
A  kind  of  no  husband  ;  and  your  ladyship 
As  free  as  a  widow  can  be.     I  confess. 
If  ladies  should  seek  change,  that  have  their  hus- 
bands 
At  board  and  bed,  to  pay  their  marriage  duties, 
(J  he  surest  bond  of  concord),  'twere  a  fault, 
Indeed  it  were  :  but  for  your  honour,  that 
Do  lie  alone  so  often — body  of  me  ! 
I  am  zealous  in  your  cause — let  me  take  breath. 
lol.  I  apprehend  what  thou  wouldst  say,  I  want 
all 
As  means  to  quench  the  spurious  fire  that  burns 
here. 
Calip.  Want  means,  while  I,  your  creature,  live  ! 
I  dare  not 
Be  so  unthankful. 

lol.  Wilt  thou  undertake  it, 
And,  as  an  earnest  of  much  more  to  come, 
Receive   this   jewel,  and    purse     cramm'd  full   of 

crowns  ? 

How  dearly  1  am  forced  to  buy  dishonour  ! 

Calip.  I  would  do  it  gratis,  but  'twould  ill  become 
My  breeding  to  refuse  your  honour's  bounty  ; 
Nay,  say  no  more,  all  rhetoric  in  this 
Is  comfirehended  ;  let  me  alone  to  work  him. 
He  shall  be  yours*;  that's  poor,  he  is  already 
At  your  devotion.     I  will  not  boast 
My  faculties  this  way,  but  suppose  he  were 
Coy  as  Adonis,  or  Hippolytus, 
And  your  desires  more  hot  than  Cvfhcrea's, 
Or  wanton  Plia^dra's,  1  will  bring  him  chain'd 
To  your  embraces,    glorying  in  his  fetters : 
I  have  said  it. 

lol.  Go,  and  prosper  ;  and  imagine 
A  salary  beyond  thy  hopes. 
Calip.  Sleep  you 


*  He  sli:ill  be  yours  ;   that's  poor,  he  is  already 
^*  your  devotion.]  Tliis  is  parodn  d  with  some  humour  from 
a  spirited  passat^e  in  llercidfs  Furens  : 

Si  novi  Uerculi'in. 

Lycus  Creonti  debitas  pcenas  daltif  : 
Lentum  est,  dabit ;  dat :  hoc  qiioque  lentum  e»t  ;  dedit. 

Ver.  014. 
wliich  Jonson  lias  thus  closely  imitated  iu  his  Catiline: 

•'  Ho  shall  die; 

Shall,  was  too  slowly  said  :  he's  dyiny  ;  that 
Is  yet  too  slow  :  he's  dead 


Secure  on  either  ear*;  the  burthen's  yours 

To  entertain  him,  mine  to  bring  him  hither.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  III.  — ^  Room  in  Adorio's  House. 
Enter  AooRro,  Camii.lo,  Lentulo,  and  Donato. 

Don.  Your  wrong's  beyond  a  challenge,  and  you 
deal 
Too  fairly  with  him,  if  you  take  that  way 
To  right  yourself. 

Lent.    I'he  least  that  you  can  do, 
In  the  terms  of  honour,  is,  when  next  you  meethira. 
To  i4ive  him  the  bastinadc. 

Cum.  And  that  done. 
Draw  out  his  sword  to  cut  your  own  throat !  No, 
Be  ruled  by  me,  show  yourself  an  Italian, 
And  having  received  one  injury,  do  not  put  off 
Your  hat  for  a  second  ;  there  are  I'ellows  that 
For  a  few  crowns  will  make  him  sure,  and  so, 
With  your  revenge,  you  prevent  future  mischief. 
Ador.  I  thank  you,   gentlemen,  for  your  studied 
care 
In  what  concerns  my  honour  ;  but  in  that 
I'll  steer  my  own  course.     Yet,  that  you  may  know 
You  are  still  my  cabinet  counsellors,  my  bosom 
Lies  oj)en  to  you ;   I  begin  to  feel 
A  weariness,  nay,  satiety  of  looseness. 
And  something  tells  me  here,  I  should  repen 
My  harshness  to  Calista. 

Enter  Cario  in  hatte. 

Camil.  When  you  please, 
You  may  remove  that  scruple. 

Ador.  1  shall  think  on't. 

Cur.  Sir,  sir,  are  you  ready? 

Ador.  To  do  what  ? 
I  am  sure  'tis  not  yet  dinner-time. 

Car.  True ;   but  I  usher 
Such  an  unexpected  dainty  bit  for  breakfast, 
As  yet  I  never  cook'd  :   'tis  not  botargo. 
Fried  frogs,  potatoes  marrow'd,  cavear, 
Carps'  tongu's,  the  piih  of  an  English  chine  of  beef. 
Nor  our  Italian  delicate  oil'd  mushrooms. 


*  Calip.  Sleep  you 
Secure  on  eiihei  ear  ;]  Calipso  seems  to  have  joined  the 
classics  to  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Pahnerin,  and  '/7ie  AJirrour 
of  Knighthood.  To  sleep  on  either  ear,  \i  from  The  Heau- 
tont,  ot  Terence, — in  aurein  utramvis  dormire. — and  means, 
to  sleep  soundly,  free  from  care,  &:c.  It  is  used  by  Jonson, 
in  his  beautiful  Manque  of  Oberon  : 

"         Sirs,  jon  keep 

Proper  watel),  that  thus 'do  lie 
Drown'd  in  sloih  ! 

Sat.  I.  They  have  no  eye 
To  wake  wilial. 

Sat,  2.  Nor  sense,  T  fear. 
For  tliey  sleep  on  either  ear." 
In  Acerbi's  Travels  to  the  North  of  Europe,  tl  ere  is  rtx 
extract  from  the  bisliop  of  Dronlhiim's  Account  of  the 
J.aplanders, — "  in  utramvis  dormhtnt  aurem,  rwc  plumia 
indormire  mollibus  muyni  astimunt."  Tliis  Aceibi,  or 
railier  the  l',ngli>'li  njauMfaetMrtr  of  iiis  Mork,  translates, 
"  ihey  sleep  equally  on  Doth  ,-ides!"  He  tlieii  remaiks,  wuh 
an  appear.mce  of  great  sa'^aeiiy,  "  Some  physicians  recom- 
mend sleejjirig  on  tiie  right  .^^i'le,  or  riijht  ear,  the  s;ood 
bi>hop  seems,  h  )v\evfr,  to  tliink  that  to  sleep  r.isually  on 
either  ear  is  the  most  conducive  t(»  litaltli."  The  "  nood 
bishop"  knew  what  he  was  saying  veiy  \v»ll,  thou;;ii  h'u 
flippant  translator  did  not  : — biU  thus  it  is  that  we  arc  dis- 
graiedinthe  e>cs  of  Enroue  l>y  medy  advi-nlnrers,  who 
SI  t  up  for  critics  in  literature  with  no  other  q'taiilicatiou* 
titan  ignorance  and  impudence  ! 
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And  yet  a  drawer-on,  too;  and  if  you  show  not 
An  appetite,  and  a  stron^j  one,  I'll  not  say 
To  eat  it.  but  devour  ir,  witliont  o-race  too, 
For  it  will  not  stay  a  preface,  I  am  shamed, 
And  all  my  pust  provocatives  will  be  jeer'd  at. 

Aaor.    Art   tliou   in  tliy  wits?    what  new-fourd 
rarity 
riast  thou  discover'd? 

Car.  No  such  matter,  sir ; 
It  grows  in  our  own  country. 

Don.  Serve  it  up, 
I  feel  a  kind  of  stomach. 

Cumil.  I  could  feed  too. 

Car.    Not  a  bit   upon   a  march;    there's  other 
lettuce 
For  your  coarse  lips  ;  iliis  is  peculiar,  only 
For  my  master's  palate ;  I  would  give  my  whole 

year's  wa<:es, 
With  all  my  vails,  and  fees  due  to  the  kitchen, 
But  to  be  his  caiver. 

Ador.  Leave  your  fooling-,  sirrah, 
And  biinj';'  in  vour  dainty. 

Cur.  'J  will  brin'4  in  itself. 
It  has  life  and  spirit  in  it ;  and  for  proof, 
Behold  !   Now  toll  to  boldly,  my  life  ou't 
It  conies  to  be  tasted. 

Enter  Mirtilla. 

Camil.  Ha  !   Calibta's  woman. 

Lent.  A  handsome  one,  by  Venus. 

Adir)'.  Prav  you  forbear  : 
You  are  welcomp,  fair  one. 

Don.  How  that  blush  becomes  her! 

Ador.  Aim  your  designs  at  me? 

Mirt.  I  am  trusted,  sir, 
With  a  business  of  near  consequence,  which  I  would 
To  your  private  ear  deliver. 

Car.  I  told  you  so. 
Give  her  audience  on  your  couch  ;  it  is  fit  state 
To  a  she-ambassador. 

Ador.  Pray  you,  gentlemen, 
For  awhile  dispose  of  yourselves,  I'll  straight  attend 
you. 

[Exeunt  Cumillo,  Lentnlo,  and  Donuto. 

Car.    Dispatch    her  first   for  your   honour,    the 

quickly  doing 

You  know  what  follows. 

Ador.   W'\]\  you  please  to  vanish  ?         [Exit  Cario. 
Now,  pretty  one,  your  pleasure  ;  you  shall  find  me 
Beady  to  serve  you  ;  if  you'll  put  me  to 
My  oath,  I'll  take  it  on  this  book. 

Mirt.  O,  sir, 
The  favour  is  too  great,  and  far  above 
]\Iy  poor  ambition,  I  must  kiss  your  hand 
In  sign  of  humble  thankfulness. 

j^diyr.  So  modest! 

Mirt.   1 1  well  becomes  a  maid,  sir.     Spare  those 
blessings 
For  my  noble  mistress,  upon  whom  with  justice, 
And,  with  your  good  allowance,  I  might  add 
With  a  due  gratitude,  you  may  confer  them  ; 
But  this  will  better  speak  her  chaste  desires, 

[Delivers  a  letter. 
Than  I  can  fancy  what  they  are,  much  less 
With  moving  language,  to  their  fair  deserts. 
Aptly  express  them.     Pray  you  read,  but  with 
Compassion,  I  beseech  )ou  :  if  you  find 


•   And  yet  a  drawer-  on   too  ;]  i.  e.  ao  incitement  to  a,)pe- 
tite  .  the  phrase  is  yet  in  use. 


The  paper  blurr'd  with  tears  fallen  from  her  eyes. 
While  she  endeavour'd  to  set  down  that  truth 
Her  soul  did  dictate  to  her,  it  must  challenge 
A  gracious  answer. 

Ador.   O  the  powerful  charms 
By  that  fair  hand  writ  down  here  !    not  like  those 
Which  dreadfully  pronounced  by  Circe,  changed 
Ulysses'  followers  into  beasts  ;  these  have 
An  opposite  working  :  1  already  feel, 
liut  reading  them,  their  saving  operations. 
And  all  those  sensual,  loose,  and  base  desires, 
Which  have  too  long  usurp'd,  and  tviannized 
Over  my  reason,  of  themselves  fall  off. 
Most  happy  metamorphosis  1  in  which 
The  film  of  error  that  did  blind  my  judgment 
And  seduced  understanding,  is  removed. 
Wiiat  sacrifice  of  thanks  can  I  return 
Her  pious  charity,  that  not  alone 
Redeems  me  from  the  worst  of  slavery, 
Tlie  tyranny  of  my  beastly  appetites, 
To  which  1  long  obsequiously  have  bow'd  ; 
But  adds  a  matchless  favour  to  receive 
A  benefit  from  me,  nay,  puts  her  goodness 
In  my  protection? 

Mirt.  Transform'd  !  it  is  [Aside 

A  blessed  metamorphosis,  and  works 
I  kno\v  not  how  on  me. 

Ador.  My  joys  are  boundless, 
Curb'd  with  no  limits  ;  for  her  sake,  Mirtilla, 
Instruct  me  how  I  presently  may  seal 
Trt  *\o.<ie  strong  bonds  of  loyal  love,  and  service 
Which  never  shall  be  cancell'd. 

JlJtr*.   She'll  become 
Your  debtor,  sir.  if  you  vouchsafe  to  answer 
Her  pure  affection. 

Ador.  Answer  it,  Mirtilla! 
With  more  ihan  adoration  I  kneel  to  it 
Tell  her,  I'll  rather  die  a  thoousand  deaths 
Than  fail,  with  punctuality,  to  perform 
All  her  commands. 

Mirt.  I  am  lost  on  this  assurance.  [Aside. 

Which,if 'twere  made  to  me,  1  should  have  faith  in't. 
As  in  an  oracle  :  ah  me!      She  presents  you 
This  jewel,  her  dead  grandsire's  gift,  in  which, 
As  by  a  true  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
(For  so  I  think  she  call'd  it),  you  may  be 
Instructed  what  her  suit  is  you  should  do, 
And  she  with  joy  will  suffer. 

Ador.   Heaven  be  pleased 
To  qualify  this  excess  of  happiness 
With  some  disaster,  or  T  shall  expire 
With  a  surfeit  of  felicity.     With  what  art 
The  cunning*  laj)idary  hath  here  express'd 
I  he  rape  of  Proserpine  !  1  a|  prebend 
Her  purpose,  and  obey  it ;  yet  not  as 
A  helping  friend,  but  a  husband  :   1  will  meet 
Her  chaste  desires  with  lawful  heat,  and  warm 
Our  Hymeneal  sheets  with  such  delights 
As  leave  no  sting  behind  them. 

Mirt.  1  despair  then.  [Aside^ 

Ador.  At  the  time  appointed  say,  wench,  I'll  at* 
tend  her. 
And  guard  her  from  the  fury  of  her  mother, 
And  all  that  dare  disturb  her., 

Mirf.  You  speak  well. 
And  I  believe  you. 

•  With  what  art 


The  cunning  lapidary,  &c.]  Cunning  is  the  Scriptural  ten* 
for  ingenuitp  ill  the  aiLs. 
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Aopr.  Would  you  aught  else? 

Mirt.  I  would  carry 
Some  love-si};n  to  lier;  and  now  I  think  on  it, 
The  kind  salute  you  offer'd  at  my  entrance. 
Hold  it  not  im|»udence  that  1  desire  it, 
I'll  faithfully  deliver  it. 

Ador.  0.  a  kiss  ! 
You  must  excuse  me  ;  I  was  then  mine  own. 
Now  whollv  hers  :  the  touch  of  other  lips 
I  do  ahjure  for  ever  :   hut  there's  gold 
To  bind  thee  still  my  advocate. 

[Exit, 

Mirt.  Not  a  kiss  ! 
I  was  cov  when  it  was  offered,  and  now  justly 
When  I  beg  one  am  denied.     What  scorchinjj  fires 
Mv  loose  hopes  kindle  in  me!   shall  1  be 
False  to  mv  lady's  trust,  and  from  a  servant 
Rise  up  hfv  rival?    His  words  have  bewitch'd  me, 
And  so.-netliiug-  I  must  do.  but  whit? — 'tis  yet 
An  eriibryon.  and  how  to  give  it  form, 
Alas,  I  know  nit.     Pardon  me,  Calista, 
I  am  nearest  to  mvself,  and  time  will  teach  me 
To  perfect  that  which  yet  is  undetermined, 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— The  Country,     A  Forest. 

Enter  Claudio  mid  SEVEniNo. 

Claud.   You  are  master  of  yourself;  yet,  if  I  mav 
As  a  tried  fri<  nd  in  my  love  and  affect'oii. 
And  a  servant  in  mv  duty,  speak  my  thuiightrf, 
Without  otfence,  i'the  way  of  counsel  to  )oj  , 
I  could  allege,  and  truly,  that  your  purposb 
For  Naples,  cover'd  with  a  thin  disguise, 
Is  full  of  danger. 

Sev.   Danger,  Claudio  ! 
'Tis  here,  and  every  where,  our  forced  companion; 
The  rising  and  the  setting  sun  beholds  us 
Enviion'd  with  ir  ;  our  whole  life  a  journey 
Ending  in  certain  luin. 

Claud.    Vet  we  should  not, 
Ho\v«-'er  bpsi-ged,  deliver  up  our  fort 
Of  life,  till  it  he  forced. 

Sev.  'Ti>  so  indt-ed 
By  wisest  men  i  oncluded,  which  we  should 
Obey  as  Christians  ;   hut  when  I  consider 
How  difF^rent  the  progress  of  our  actions 
Is  from  religion,  nay,  morality, 
I  cannot  find  in  reason,  why  we  should 
Be  scrupulous  'hat  way  only;  or  like  meteors 
Blaze  forth  prodigious  terrors,  td!  our  stuff 
Be  utterly  consumed,  which  once  put  ouc, 
Would  bring  security  unto  ourselves, 
And  safety  unto  those  we  prey  upon. 

0  Claudio  !   since  by  this  fatal  hand 
The  brother  of  my  wife,  bold  Monteclaro, 
Was  left  dead  in  the  fit  Id,  and  I  p' escribed 
After  my  flight,  by  the  justice  of  the  kino-, 
My  being  hath  been  but  a  living  death. 
With  a  continued  torture. 

Claud.  Yet  in  that 
You  do  delude  their  bloody  violence 
That  do  pursue  your  life. 

Sev.  While  I  by  rapines 
Live  terrible  to  others  as  myself. 
What  one  hour  can  we  challenge  as  our  own, 
lJnhap|)y  as  we  are,  yielding  a  beam 

01  couitoi  t  to  us  ?     Quiet  night,  that  brings 


Rest  to  the  labourer,  is  the  outlaw's  Jay, 

In  which  he  rises  early  to  do  wrong. 

And  when  his  work  is  ended,  dares  not  sleep: 

Our  time  is  spent  in  watches  to  entrap 

Such  as  would  shun  us,  and  to  hide  ourselves 

I'lom  the  ministers  of  justice,  that  would  bnng  ua 

To  the  correction  of  the  law.     O.  Claudio, 

Is  this  a  life  to  be  preserved*,  and  at 

So  dear  a  rate  ?     But  why  Iwdd  I  discourse 

On  this  sad  subject,  since  it  is  a  burthen 

We  are  mark'd  to  bear,  and  not  to  be  shook  off 

But  with  our  human  frailty  ?    In  the  change 

Of  dangers  there  is  some  delight,  and  therefore 

I  am  resolved  for  Naples. 

Claud,  May  you  mee^,  there 
All  comforts  that  so  fair  and  chaste  a  wife 
(As  lame  proclaims  her  without  parallel) 
Can  yield  to  ease  your  sorrows  ! 

Sev.  I  much  thank  voa  ; 
Yet  vou  may  spare  those  wishes,  which  with  joy 
I  have  proved  certainties,  and  from  their  want 
Her  excellencies  take  lustre. 

Claud.   Ere  you  go  yet, 
Some  charge  unto  your  squires  not  to  fly  out 
Beyond  their  bounds  were  not  impertinent : 
For  though  that  with  a  look  you  can  command  them. 
In  your  absence  they'll  be  headstrong. 

Seo.  '  lis  well  thought  on, 
I'll  touch  my  horn, — \_Blows  his  horn.J — they  know 
my  call. 

Claud.  And  will, 
As  soon  as  heard,  make  in  to't  from  all  quarters. 
As  the  flock  to  the  shepherd's  whis'le. 

Enter  Banditti. 

1  Ban.  What's  your  will? 

2  Ban.  Hail,  sovereign  of  these  woods! 

3  Ban.   We  lay  our  lives 
At  your  highness'  feet. 

4  Bun.   And  will  confess  no  king. 

Nor  laws  but  what  come  from  }our  mouth;   and 

those 
We  gladly  will  subscribe  to. 

Sev.  Make  this  good, 
In  my  absence,  to  my  substitute,  to  whom 
Pay  all  obedience  as  to  mvself; 
Ti.e  brea(  h  of  this  in  one  particular 
I  will  severely  punish  :  on  your  lives. 
Remember  upon  whom  with  our  allowance 
You  may  securely  })rey,  with  such  as  are 
Exempted  from  your  fury. 

Claud.  '  Twere  not  amiss, 
If  you  please,  to  help  their  memory;  besides. 
Here  are  some  newly  initiated. 

Sev.  To  these 
Read  you  the  articles  ;   I  must  be  gone: 
Claudio,  farewell ! 

* (),  Claudio, 

Is  this  a  life  to  be  preserved.  Hcc]  A  state  of  inse?*:— 'ty 
and  ijerpeMi.tl  al.nm  was  nevir dt'srribed  vritli  more  energy 
and  beanty  tli.in  in  this  scene  I  knuw  not  \«ht-lhi-r  Mas> 
siniiiT  evtr  re.iclied  Gerin:in>  ;  biU  certainlv  many  parts  of 
Cliarles  The  liobher  be  r  a  sniUini;  resetiibl.uici"  I;;  the  cha- 
racter of  Severiiio.  Tlure  is  a  fine  pas>ai;e  in  Marston, 
wltich  is  not  altui^etlier  unlike  the  0|ienin<i;  oT  this  .<peech  : 

" O  thou  pale,  sober  nigl.t, 

Thou  that  in  slug<ii«h  fnines  all  .-ense  do^t  .'leep; 
Tlion  that  giv'st  all  the  world  fnll    eaVf  to  ^\tt 
Uiibend'tt  the  feeble  veins  of  sweaty  l.iuotir,''    )(C 

The  Malecontent.  iS'\  III.  i-c.  U. 
r'()?tnan  has  laid  this  scene  under  heavy  coutrtba.l  •■%  \» 
his  Battle  of  Hexham, 
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Claud.  May  your  return  be  speedy  ! 

1  Ban.  Si'ence;  out  with  your  lable-books. 

2  Ban.  And  observe. 

Claud,  [reads.]    21ie  cormorant  ihat  Hies  in  expec- 
tiition 
Of  a  li)ng  wish'd-for  deaiih,  ajid  smiling  g7-inds 
The  f'jcps  of  the  /xwr.  you  may  make  spoil  oj  ; 
Keen  theft  to  such  isjnstice. 

S  Ban.   He's  in  n>y  tables. 

Claud.   The  grand  en'-loser  of  the  commons,  for 
Ilifi  prirate  projit  or  delight.  iciOi  all 
His  herds  that  graze  upon't,  are  lairfnl  prize. 

4  Bun.  And  we  will  bring-  them  in,  although  the 
devil 
Stood  roaring  by  to  guard  them. 

Claud.  ]f  a  usnrer, 
Greedif,  at  his  own  price  to  make  a  purchase, 
Taking  advantage  upon  bond  or  mortgage 
Fr>>m  a  prodigal,  f>ass  through  our  territories, 
In  the  way  of  custom,  or  of  tribute  to  us, 
Voa  may  ease  him  of  liia  burthen. 

2  Ban.   Wholesome  (ioctrme. 

Claud.  Builders  of  iron  milts,  that  grub  up  forests* 
Wick  timber  trees  for  shipping. 

1  Ban.   JMay  we  not 
Have  a  touch  at  lawyers? 

Claud,  liy  no  means;  they  may 
Too  soon  have  a  gripe  at  us  ;  they  are  angry  hor- 
nets. 
Not  to  be  jested  with. 

3  Ban.   ihis  is  noi  so  well. 

Claud.    The  owners  of  dark  shops,  that  vent  their 
wares 
With  perjuries  ;   cheating  vinttters,  noi  contented 
With  half  in  ha  fin  their  reckonings. yet  c>y  oat, 
Whenihey find  their  guests  want  coin,  'Tis  late,  and 

bed- time. 
Tliese  ransack  at  your  pleasures. 

3  Ban.   How  shall  we  know  them? 
Claud.  If  they  walk  on  foot,  by  their  rat-colour'd 
stockings. 
And  shining  shoesf  ;  if  horsemen,  by  short  boots, 
And  riding  furniture  of  several  coumifs. 

2  Ban.  Not  one  of  the  list  esca])es  us. 
Claud.   But  for  scholars. 

Whose  wealth  lies  in  their  heads,  and  vol  their  pockets, 
Soldiers  ihnthave  bled  in  their  C'>untrys  service ; 
The  rent-rack' d Jar mer  ;  iiecly  market  folks  ; 
The  sweaty  labourer  ;  carriers  that  transport 
The  goods  of  other  men.  are  privileged  ; 
But.  above  all,  let  none  presume  to  offer 
Violence  touomen,  Jonnir  king  hath  sworn, 
Who  that  way's  a  delinquent,  without  mercy 
Hangs  jort  by  martial  law. 


*  Cland.  Builders  of  irnn  mills,  that  f/ruh  up  forests 
.'•  ith  tnubfr  irfesfor  shijpinij.]  iJicI  lliis  »  vil  lo.illy  exist 
ill  M.tssiii.fcr's  <)<iys  f  <ir  did  tin-  ptct,  iii  pinpiittic  visi<tn, 
virittlie  "  well  woddKJ"  itiouniaihs  that  ovtrlMiii;  ilie  Lakes 
of  C'uinbeiland  and  VVestmoiel.iiid  >.  'ihuse  articles  are  ex- 
tremely ruiioiis.  as  tliey  «lio\v  iis  what  were  acc()i;nled  the 
chirC  j^iiev.iiices  <.)(' tlu-  iialioii  at  that  tnrtnnate  period. 

t  And  siiiiiin^;  shoes;]  Oiir  old  diHiiialisis  make  tiiem- 
selves  vrry  merry  wiili  tliese  sfiin'my  shoa,  which  .ippear,  in 
their  ti'.ne,  to  have  been  one  ol  the  charai^tcri  tic  rn.irks  of  a 
spr.-. ,«•  citi/.en.  Thus  Ncwcnt,  rall^iii'^  IMotwell  for  be- 
eo:r.ing  a  merchant,  exclaiiin  : 

"  Slid  !  hi)5  shofs  shine  too  !"  The  City  Match. 

And  Kitely  observes  that  VVel  bred's  acqnainlauce 

•'  iii'/ck  liiin  all  <>ver, 

From  Ills  fiat  cap  unto  bi^  shining  shoes" 

Every  AJan  in  hit  Humour. 


All.  Long  live  Severino, 
And  perish  all  such  cuUions  as  repine* 
At  liis  new  monarchy  ! 

Claud.  About  your  business, 
That  he  may  find,  at  his  return,  good  cause 
lo  praise  your  care  and  discipline. 

All.  We'll  not  fail,  sir.  [Ereunt, 


SCENE  IV.— Naples.    A  Street. 

Elder  Laval  and  Calipso. 

Lav.  Thou  art  sure  mistaken  ;  'tis  not  possible 
That  I  can  be  the  man  thou  art  employ 'd  to. 

Calip.  Not  you  the  man!    you  are   the   man  of 
men, 
And  such  another,  in  my  lady's  eye. 
Never  to  be  discover'd. 

Lav.  A  mere  stranger 
Newlv  arrived  ! 

Calip.  Still  the  more  probable ; 
Since  ladies,  as  you  know,  affect  strange  dainties, 
And  brought  far  to  themf.      This  is  not  an  age 
In  which  saints  live;  but  women,  knowing  women. 
That  iinderstatid  their  summum  honum  is 
Variety  of  pleasures  in  the  touch, 
Derived  from  several  nations;  and  if  men  would 
Be  wise  bv  their  example — 

Lav.  As  most  are, 
'Tis  a  coupling  age  ! 

Calip.  Why,  sir,  do  gallants  travel? 
Answer  that  question    but,  at  their  return, 
V\  ith  wonder  to  the  hearers,  to  discourse  of 
'1  he  garb  and  diflerence  in  foreign  females, 
As  the  lusty  girl  of  France,  the  sober  German, 
The  })lump  l)utch  trow,  the  stately  dame  of  Spain, 
The  lioinan  libertine,  and  sprightful  Tuscan, 
The  merry  Greek,  Venetian  courtezan. 
The    English   fair  companion,   that    learns  some- 
thing 
From  every  nation,  and  will  fly  at  all : 
I  say  again,  the  difference  betwixt  these 
And  their  own  country  gamesters. 

Lav,  Aptly  urged. 
Some  make  ttiat  their  main  end  :  but  may  I  ask, 
Without  offence  to  your  gravity,  by  what  title 
Your  lady,  that  invites  me  to  her  tavours, 
Is  known  in  the  city? 

Calip.  if  you  were  a  true-born  monsieur. 
You  would  do  the  business  first, and  ask  that  after. 
If  you  only  truck  wiih  her  title,  I  shall  hardly 
Deserve  thanks  for  my  travail  ;  she  is,  sir. 
No  single  ducat-trader,  nor  a  beldam 
So  frozen  up,  that  a  fever  cannot  thaw  her; 
No  lioness  by  her  hreath. 

Lav.  Leave  these  impertinencies. 
And  come  to  the  iiiatter. 

Calip.  Would  you'd  be  as  forward 
Wiien  you  draw  for  the  upshot  !  she  is,  sir,  a  lady, 
A  ncli,  fair,  well-con. piexioned,  and  what  is 
Not  fre(|uent  among  Wnus*  votaries, 
Upon  my  credit,  which  good  men  have  trusted. 


•  And  perish  all  snch  eiillionsi  A  term  taken  from  the 
Italians  and  slnmiily  expiessive  of  co.  tempi:  all  .«tKh  aliiect 
wretches  It  frecpunilj  occm.- in  ilie  old  poi  ts 
+  Siwe  ladies,  as  you  know,  affect  stramie  dainrirs. 
And  h>  ought  far  to  them.  ■  (  hi?  is  proverbial  :  but  it  may, 
poihaps,  allude  to  the  title  of  a  pla> ,  by  I'hoinas  Racket, 
"  Farre  Fetched  and  Dear  Bought  ys  Goodfor  Ladiea."  It 
was  entered  at  Slaiionc-s'  Hall,  I56«j. 
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A  sound  and  wholesome  lady,  and  her  name  is 
Madonna  lolante. 

Lav.  Icilaate  ! 
I  have  heard  of  her  ;  for  chastity,  and  beauty, 
The  wonder  of  the  age. 

Calip    Pray  you,  not  too  much 
Of  chastity  ;  fair  and  free  I  do  subscribe  to, 
And  so  you'll  find  her. 

Lav.  Come,  you  are  a  base  creature ; 
And  covering  your  foul  ends  with  her  fair  name, 
Give  me  just  reason  to  suspect  you  have 
A  plot  upon  my  life. 

Calip.  A  plot  !   very  fine  ! 
Nay,  'tis  a  dangerous  one,  pray  you  beware  oft ; 
'Tis  cuntiinglv  contrived  :  1  plot  to  bring  you 
Afoot,  with  tlie  travel  of  some  forty  piices. 
To  those  delights  which  a  man  not  made  of  snow- 
Would  ride  a  thousand  miles  for.     You  shall  be 
lieceived  at  a  postern  door,  if  you  be  not  cautious, 
By   one    whose    touch    would   make    old    Nestor 

young. 
And  cure  his  hernia  ;  a  terrible  plot! 
A  kiss  then  ravished  from  you  by  such  lips 
As  flow  with  nectar,  a  juicy  palm  more  precious 
Than  the  famed  8it>vl]a's  bough,  to  guide  you  safe 
'Jhrough  mists  of  perfumes  to  a  <;lorjous  room, 
Where  Jove  might  feast  his  Juno  ;  a  dire  plot 
A  bancjuet  I'll  not  mention,  that  is  common  : 
liut  I  must  not  forget,  to  make  the  plot 
More  horrid  to  you,  the  retiring  bovver, 
So  furnished  as  might  force  the  Persian's  envy. 
The  silver  bathing-tub    the  cambric  rubbers. 
The  embroidered  quilt,  the  bed  of  gossamer 
And  damask  roses;    a  mere  jtowder-plot 
'io  blow  you  up !  and  last,  a  bed-fellow, 


'J'o  whose  rare  entertainment  all  these  are 
But  foils  and  t^ettings  off. 

Lav.    No  more;  her  breath 
W()uld  warm  an  euruch. 

Calip.  I  knew  1  should  heat  you; 
Now  he  begins  to  glow. 

Lav.  I  am  flesh  and  blood. 
And  I  were  not  man  if  I  should  not  run  the  hazard. 
Had  I  no  other  ends  in't.     I  have  considered 
Your  motion,  matron. 

Calip.  My  plot,  sir,  on  your  life. 
For  which  I  am  deservedly  suspected 
For  a  base  and  dangerous  woman !  Fare  you  well, 

sir, 
I'll  be  bold  to  take  my  L^ave. 

Lav.  I  will  along  too. 
Come,  pardon  my  suspicion,  I  confess 
My  error;  and  eying  you  better,  1  perceive 
'J  here's  nothing  that  is  ill  that  can  flow  from  you  ; 
I  am  serious,  and  for  proof  of  it  I'll  purchase 
Your  good  opinion.  [Gives  her  his  purse. 

Calip.  1  am  gentle  natured. 
And  can  forget  a  greater  wrons:  upon 
buch  terms  ot  satisfaction. 
Lav.  What's  the  hour? 
Calip.  Twelve. 
Lav.  I'll  not  miss  a  minute. 
Calip.  I  shall  find  you 
At  your  lodging? 

Lav.  Certainly  ;  return  my  service, 
And  for  me  kiss  your  lady's  hands. 

Calip.  At  twelve 
I'll  be  your  convoy. 
Lav.  I  desire  no  belter. 

[^ExeiinU 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Country. 

Enter  Durazzo,   Caldouo,  and  Servaiit. 

Diir.  the  horses  down  the  hill :  I  have  a 

li^Walk 

To  speak  in  private.  [Exit  Servant. 

Cald.  Good  sir,  no  more  anger. 

Dai.  Love  do  you  call  it!  madness,  wilful  mad- 
ness ; 
And  since  I  cannot  cure  it,  I  would  have  you 
Exactly  mad.     You  are  a  lover  already, 
Be  a  drunkaid  too,  and  after  turn  small  poet. 
And  then  you  are  mad,  katexoken  the  madman*. 

Cald.  Such    as  are  safe    on  shore  may  smile  at 
tempests  ; 
But  I,  that  am  embark 'd,  and  every  minute 
Expect  a  shipwreck,  relish  not  your  mirth  j 
To  me  it  is  unseasonable. 

Dur.  Pleasing  viands 
Are  made  sharp  by  sick  palates.     I  affect 
A  h;uuif.onie  mistress  in  my  gray  beard,  as  well 
As  any  boy  of  you  all  ;  and  on  good  terms 
Will  venture  as  far  I'lhe  fire,  so  she  be  willing 


To  entertain  me ;  but  ere  I  would  dote. 

As  y:)U  do,  where  there  is  no  flattering  hope 

Ever  t'enjoy  her,  I  would  forswear  wine. 

And  kill  this  letcherous  itch  with  drinking  water, 

Or  live,  like  a  Carthusian,  on  poor  John, 

Then  bathe  myself  niglit  by  night  in  marble  dew. 

And  use  no  soap  but  camphire-balls. 

Cald.   "i'ou  may 
(And  I  must  suffer  it),  like  a  rough  surgeon, 
Apply  these  burning  caustics  to  my  wounds 
Already  gangren'd,  when  soft  unguents  would 
Better  express  an  uncle  with  some  feeling 
Of  his  nej)hew's  torments. 

Dur.  I  shall  melt,  and  cannot 
Hold  out  if  he  whimper.     O  that  this  young  fellow, 
Who,  on  my  knowledge,  is  able  to  beat  a  man. 
Should  be  baflied  by  this  blind  imagined  boy, 
Or  fear  his  bird-bolts*  ! 

j^ald.  You  have  put  yourself  already 
To  too  much  trouble  in  bringing  me  thus  /ar : 
Now,  if  you  please,  with  your  good  wishes,  leave 

me 
To  my  mv  hard  fortunes. 


•    And    then   you    are    mad,    katcxokcii  the    madman.] 
K.art^OX'?*'  i.  c.  super  emiitentlj  the  iiiadinan. 


•  Or/ear  his  bird-bolts  !]  i.  e.  his  blunt,  pointiest,  arrowfj 
for  Willi  such  birds  were  brout;ht  down. 
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Dur.  I'll  for.-ake  myself  first. 
Leave  thee  !     I  cannot,  will  not  ;  thou  shalt  have 
No  cause  tc  be  weary  of  my  company, 
For  I'll  be  useful ;  and,  ere  I  see  thee  perish, 
Dispensing  with  mv  dignity  and  candour*, 
I  will  do  something  for  thee,  though  it  savour 
Of  the  old  squire  of  Troyt.     As  we  ride,  we  will 
Consult  of  the  means  :  bear  up. 

Cald.  1  cannot  sink. 
Having  your  noble  aids  to  buoy  me  up  ; 
'I'hf  re  was  never  such  a  guardian. 

Dur.  How  is  this  1 
Stale  compliments  to  me  !   When  my  work's  done, 
Commend  the  artificer,  and  then  be  thankful. 

l^Exeunt. 


SCENE    II.— Naples.      A    Room   in  Severino's 
House. 

Enter  Calista  richlif  habited,  and   iNIihtilla  in  the 
gowti  which  Calista yiVst  wore. 

Calit.  How  dost  tl^pu  like  my  gown? 

Mtrt.    'lis  rich  and  courtake. 

Calls.  The  dressings  too  are  suitable 

Mirt,  I  must  say  so. 
Or  you  might  blame  my  want  of  care. 

Calis.  My  mother 
Little  dreams  of  my  intended  flight,  or  that 
These  are  my  nuptial  ornaments. 

Mirt.  I  hope  so. 

Calis.  How  dully  thou   repliest !  thou   dost  not 
envy 
Adorio's  noble  change,  or  the  good  fortune 
That  it  brings  to  me  ? 

Mirt.  My  endeavours  that  way 
Can  answer  for  me. 

Calis.  True  ;  you  have  discharged 
A  faithful  Servant's  duty,  and  it  is 
liy  me  rewarded  like  a  liberal  mistress  : 
I  speak  it  not  to  upbraid  you  with  mv  bounties, 
Though  they  deserve  more  thanks  and  ceremony 
Than  you  have  yet  express'd. 

Mirt.  The  miseries 
Which,  from  your  happiness,  I  am  sure  to  suffer, 
Restrain  my  forward  tongue  ;  and,  gentle  madam, 
Excuse  my  weakness,  though  1  do  appear 
A  little  daunted  with  the  heavy  burthen 
I  am  to  undergo  :  when  you  are  safe, 
My  dangers,  like  to  roaring  torrents,  will 
Gush  in  upon  me  ;  yet  I  would  endure 
Your  mother's  cruelty,  but  how  to  bear 
Your  absence,  in  the  very  thought  confounds  me. 
Since  we  were  children   1  have  loved  and  served 

1  willingly  learn'd  to  obey,  as  you 
Grew  up  to  knowledge,  that  you  might  command 
me  ; 


•  Dispeniiruj  withmy  dignity  awl  c-andour,]  This  expres- 
sion reconciles  ine  to  a  passage  in  The  Parliament  of  Luve, 
of  wliich,  though  copied  with  my  best  care,  I  was  extremely 
doubtful ; 

"  And  might  I  but  persuade  you  to  dispense 
"  A  little  with  your  candour,  &c."        Act  IV.  sc.  iii. 
It  now  appears  th;it  Mas.-inger  uses  candour  in  buth  places 
as  synonymous  with  honour,  or  f.iirness  of  reputation. 

i  Of  the  old  i(Hi\re   of  Troy.]      The    Panddius  of  Shaks- 
peare.     J  iiis    uncle   is  a  most   pleasant   character;    it  is  im- 
possible   not  to  be  (lelii;hled  with  him,  notwithstanding  the 
freedom  of  his  language.     As  C.ildoro  justly  observes, 
Tlure  wat  nener  such  a  luardian. 
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And  now  to  be  divorced  from  all  my  comforts  I— 
Can  this  h*^  borne  with  patience? 

Colis.   The  necessity 
Of  mv  strange  fate  commands  it ;  but  I  vow 
IJy  my  Adorio's  love,  1  pity  thee. 

Mirt.  Pity  me,  madam  !  a  cold  charity  ; 
You  must  do  more,  and  lielp  me. 

Calis.  Ha  !  what  said  you? 
I  must  !   Is  this  fit  language  for  a  servant? 

Mirt.    For  one  that  would  continue   your  poor 
servant. 
And  cannot  live  that  dav  in  which  she  is 
Denied  to  be  so.     Can  Miriilla  sit 
Mourning  alone,  imagining  thotfe  pleasures 
Which  you  this  blessed  Hymeneal  night 
Enjoy  in  the  embraces  of  your  lord, 
And  my  lord  too,  in  being  your's?  (already 
As  such  I  love  and  honour  him).      Shall  a  stranger 
Sew  you  in  a  sheet,  to  guard  that  maidenhead 
You  must  pretend  to  keep;  and  'twill  become  youT 
Shall  another  do  those  bridal  offices 
Which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  remember*. 
And  1  pine  here  with  envy?  pardon  me, 
I  must  and  will  be  pardon'd,  —  for  my  passions 
Are  in  extremes  ;  and  use  some  speedy  means 
1  hat  1  may  ^o  along  with  you,  and  share 
Jn  those  delights,  but  with  becoming  distance  \ 
Or  by  his  life,  which  as  a  saint  you  swear  by, 
I  will  discover  all. 

Calis.  Thou  canst  not  be 
So  treacherous  and  cruel,  in  destroying 
'I'he  building  thou  hast  raised. 

Mirt.  Pray  you  do  not  tempt  me, 
For  'tis  resolved. 

Calis.   I  know  not  what  to  think  oft. 
In  the  discovery  of  my  secrets  to  her,  [her, 

1  have  made   my  slave  my  mistress:   I  must  suoth 
There's  no  evasion  else. — Prithee,  Mirtilla, 
lie  not  so  violent.  I  am  strangely  taken 
With  thy  affection  for  me  ;  'twas  my  purpose 
To  have  thee  sent  for. 

Mirt.   When? 

Calis.  This  very  night; 
And  1  vow  deej)ly  1  shall  he  no  sooner 
In  the  desired  possession  of  my  lord 
But  by  some  of  his  servants  1  will  have  thee 
Convey'd  unto  us. 

Mirt.  Should  you  break? 

Calii.  I  dare  not. 
Come,  clear  thy  looks,  for  instantly  we'll  prepare 
For  our  departure. 

Mirt.   Pray  you,  forgive  my  boldness, 
Growing  from  my  excess  of  zeal  to  serve  you. 

Calis.  1  thank  thee  for't. 

Mirt.  You'll  keep  vour  word? 

Calis.  Still  doubtful  ? 

Mirt.  'Twas  this  1  aim'd  at,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
fortune.  \^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Adorio's  House. 
Enter  Adorio,  Camii.lo,  Lentulo,  Donato, 

CAnio,  and  Serva7its. 
Ador.  Haste  you  unto  my  villa,  and  take  all 


*  Whicli  time  will  not  permit  me  to  rtmembcr,]  i.  e  to 
bring  to  your  remembrance,  to  remind  you  of:  so  tlie  word 
is  frequently  used. 

This  scene,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  play,  is  scanda- 
lously edited  by  Coxeter  as  w.-ll  .s  Mr.  M.  Mason  ;  in  the 
line  betV.re  us,  iht^  former  omits  me,  and  the  latter,  time,iO 
that  the  met-e  halts  miserably  in  both. 
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Provision  along  with  you,  and  for  use 
And  ornamei\t,  the  shortness  of  the  time 
Can  furnish  you  ;  let  my  best  plate  be  set  out, 
And  costliest  hanj^ings  ;  and,  if 't  be  possible, 
With  a  merry  dance  to  entertain  the  bnde. 
Provide  an  epithalamium. 

Car.  Trust  me 
For  belly  timber  :  and  for  a  song  I  have 
A  paper-blurrer,  who  on  all  occasions, 
For  all  times,  and  all  season?,  hath  such  trinkets 
Ready  in  the  deck*:  it  is  but  altering 
The  names,  and  they  will  serve  for  any  bride 
Or  bridegroom  in  the  kingdom. 

Arior.   But  for  the  dance? 

Car.  1  will  make  one  mvself,  and  foot  it  finely; 
And  summoning  your  tenants  at  my  dresser, 
Which  is,  indeed,  mydruiuf,  make  a  rare  choice 
Of  the  able  youth,  such  as  shall  sweat  sufficiently, 
And  sm^U  too,  but  not  of  amber,  which  you  know  is 
The  orace  of  the  country  hall. 

Ador,  About  it,  Cario, 
And  look  you  be  careful. 

Car.  For  mine  own  credit,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Cario  and  Servants, 

Ador.    Now,   noble  friends,  confirm  your  loves, 
and  think  not 
Of  the  {penalty  of  the  law,  that  does  forbid 
'j  he  stealing  away  an  heir:  1  will  secure  you, 
And  pay  the  breach  oft. 

Camil.    I'ell  us  what  we  shall  do. 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

Ador.  Pray  you  be  careful 
To  keep  the  west  gate  of  the  city  open. 
That  our  passage  may  be  free,  and  bribe  the  watch 
With  any  sum  ;  this  is  all. 

Don.  A  dangerous  business  ! 

Camil.  I'll  make  the  constable,  watch,  and  porter 
drunk, 
Under  a  crown. 

Lent.  And  then  you  may  pass  while  they  snore. 
Though  vou  had  done  a  murder. 

Ciimil,  Get  but  your  mistress, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  us, 

Ador.   Yon  much  engage  me: 
But  1  forget  myself. 

Citmd.   Pray  you  in  what,  sir? 

Ador.  Yield mg  too  much  to  my  affection, 
'ihongh  lawful  now,  my  wounded  reputation 
And  honour  suffer  :  the  disgrace  in  taking 
A  blow  in  public  from  Caldoio,  branded 
With  the  infamous  mark  of  coward,  in  delaying 
To  right  myself,  upon  my  cheek  grows  fresher; 
Thitt's  first  to  be  consider'd. 

Camil.   If  you  dare 


♦  lirad;/  m  the  <lecl- .]  Mr.  M.  Mason  reads,  in  the  desk  ; 
and,  d()iil)tl».-ss*,  applauded  himself  tor  the  em.  iidation  ;  but 
decle  is  ri-ht  ;  ii  means  tiie  heap,  or,  technically  speaking, 
t\uyrot:s  I«i  our  old  poets,  a  park  of  cards  iscalled  a  deck  : 
Thus,  in  Srlimus  Kmperor  of  the  I'urks,  I.'i94: 

"  Well,  if  I  ch.tnce  but  ouce  to  get  the  deck 
To  deal  about  and  thutfle  as  I  would." 

♦  j4nd  summoniny  your  tenant*  at.  Tny  dresser 

H'hirk  in.  indeed,   my  drum,]    Thus,  the  servant,  in  The 
Vnnntiiral  Combat: 
"  Wlien  thi;  dresser,  the  cook's  drum,  thunders,  come  on  !'' 

»    .    .  .  .  ^<=^  III-  sc.i. 

And  thus  Suckling: 

"  Just  ill  the  nick  the  cook  hnoch'd  thrice, 

And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  ohej  ; 

Kach  serving  man,  wiih  dish  in  hand, 

March  d  boldly  up,  likeour  trAin'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away."  The  h'edding. 


Trust  mv  opinion  (yet  I  have  had 
Some  practice  and  experience  in  duels). 
You  are  too  tender  that  way  :  can  you  answer 
The  debt  you  owe  your  hofiour  till  you  meet 
Your  enemy  from  whom  you  may  exact  it? 
Hath  he  not  left  the  city,  and  m  feir 
Conceal'd  himself,  fur  aught  1  can  imagine? 
What  Would  you  more? 

Ador.  1  should  do. 

Camil.  Never  tliink  on't, 
Till  filter  time  and  place  invite  you  to  it: 
I  have  read  Caranza*,  and  find  not  in  his  grammar 
Of  quarrels,  that  the  injured  man  is  bound 
To  seek  for  reparation  at  an  hour 
But  may,  and  without  loss,  til!  he  hath  settlet 
]More  serious  occasions  that  import  him. 
For  a  day  or  two  defer  it. 

Ador.  You'll  subscribe 
Your  hand  to  this? 

Camil.  And  justify 't  with  my  life, 
Presume  upon't. 

Ador.    On,  then;  you  shall  o'er-rule  me. 

[Exeunt 

4 ' 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Severino's  House. 
Enter  loLANTE  and  Calwso. 

lol,  FIl  give  thee  a  golden   tongue,  and    liave  it 

hung  up 
Over  thy  tomb  for  a  monument. 
Calip.  1  am  not  prepared  yet 
To  leave  tiie  world  ;   there  are  many  good  jjranks 
I  must  dispatch  in  this  kind  before  1  die: 
And  I  had  rather,  it  \onr  honour  please. 
Have  the  crowns  in  my  purse. 
Jol.  Take  that. 
Calip.  ^Magnificent  lady ! 
May  you  live  long,  and  every  moon  love  change. 
That  I  may  have  fresh  employment.     You  know 

what 
Remains  to  be  done. 

lol.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  will  command 
My  daugliter  and  Mirtilla  to  their  chamber. 

Calip.  And   lock   them  up :    such   liquorish   kit- 

'ings  are  not 
To  be  trusted  with  our  cream.     Ere  I  go,  Fll  help 

you 
To  set  forth   the  banquet,  and  place  the  candie^i 

eringoes 
Where   he  may  be  sure  to  taste  them  ;  then  undress 

you. 
For  these  things  are  cumbersome,  when  you  shoiJci 

be  active : 
A  thin  night  mantle  to  hide  part  of  your  smock. 
With   your   pearl-embroidered    pantoflt^S   on    your 

feet, 
And   then   you   are   armed   for   service  I    nay,   no 

trifling, 


•  7  have  read  Caranza.l  This  great  man— "creat  let  me 
call  him,"  fur  he  has  obtained  the  praise  of  Bob.idil,  wrote  a 
systematic  treatise  on  dnellinir,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  Vade  31ecum  of  the  punctilious  liallants  about  ihe  court 
of  James  I.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Beainnont  and 
Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  our  author,  and  sienerally  with  the 
ridicule  which  he  deserves.  From  a  passage  in  The  Xttr  Inn, 
it  should  seem  that  his  reputation  did  not  long  otnlive 
their  sarcasms  : 

"  Has'.  They  had  their  times,  and  we  can  say,  they  toere . 
So  had  Caranza  his." 
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We  are  alone,  and  you  know  'tis  a  point  of  folly 
To  be  coy  to  cat  wLen  meat  is  set  before  you. 

[Eieunt. 


SCENE  V. — A  Street  before  Severino's  House, 
Enter  Adouio  and  Servant. 

AJor.  'Tis  eleven  by    my  watch,    the  hour   ap- 
}»ointed. 
I^istt'n  at  the  door — hear'st  thou  any  stirring  ? 

Serv.   No.  sir  ; 
All's  silent  here. 

Ador.  Some  cursed  business  keeps 
Her  niotht-r  up.     I'll  walk  a  little  circle, 
And  show  where  you  shall  wait  us  with  the  horses, 
And  then  return.     This  short  delay  afflicts  me, 
And  1  presume  to  her  it  is  not  pleasing.       \^Exeunt. 

Enter  DuRAZzo  and  Caldoro, 

Diir.  Wliat's  now  to  be  done  ?    prithee  let's  to 
bed,  I  am  sleepy  ; 
And  here's  my  hand  on't,  without  more  ado, 
J}y  fair  or  foul  play  we'll  have  her  to-morrow 
In  thy  possession. 

Cald.  Good  sir,  give  roe  leave 
To  taste  a  little  comfort  in  beholding 
'ihe  place  by  her  sweet  presence  sanctified. 
She  may  perhaps,  to  take  air,  ope  the  casement, 
And  looking:  (>ut,  a  new  star  to  be  gazed  on 
By  me  with  adoration,  bless  these  eyes. 
Ne'er  happy  but  when  she  is  made  the  object. 

Dur.  is  not  here  fine  fooling  ! 

Culd.    I'hou  great  queen  of  love, 
Or  real  or  imagined,  be  propitious 
To  me,  thy  faithful  votary  !  and  I  vow 
To  erect  a  statue  to  thee,  equal  to 
Thy  picture  by  Apelles'  skillul  hand, 
Left  as  the  great  example  of  iiis  art; 
And  on  ihy  thigh  I'll  hang  a  golden  Cupid, 
Iiis  torches  flaming,  and  his  (juiver  full. 
For  further  honour ! 

Dnr.  End  this  waking  dream, 
And  let's  away. 

Enter  Calista  and  IMirtilla. 

Cnlis.  Mirtilla! 

CaUl,  'Vis  her  voice  ! 

Calls.   You  heard  the  horses'  footing? 

Mirt.  Certainly. 

Calist.  Speak  low.     My  lord  Adorio. 

Cald.   I  am  dumb. 

Dur.    The  darkness  friend  us  too  !  Most  honour'd 
madam, 
Adorio,  your  servant. 

Cutis.  As  you  are  so, 
I  do  command  your  silence  till  we  are 
Jurther  reinoved  ;  and  let  this  kiss  assure  you 
(I  thank  tlie  sable  night  that  hides  my  blushes) 
I  am  wholly  vours. 

Dur.   Forward,  you  micher ! 

Mirt.  Madam, 
Think  on  Mirtilla.  [Exit. 

Dur.   I'll  not  now  enquire 
The  mystery  of  this,  but  bless  kind  fortune 
Favourmg  us  beyond  our  hopes:  yet,  now  I  think 

on't, 
I  had  ever  a  lucky  hand  in  such  smock  night-work. 

{Exeunt. 


Enter  Adouio  and  Servant. 

Ador.  I'his  slowness  does  amaze  mc  ;    sLe  s  not 
alfer'd 
In  her  late  resolution  ! 

I'ul.  [uithiit.]  Get  you  to  bed. 
And  sfir  not  on  your  life,  till  1  command  you, 

Ador.   Her  moiher's  voice  !   listen. 

Serv.  Here  comes  the  daughter. 

EnterMimn.LA  hastily. 

Mirt.  Whither  shall  1  fly  for  succour' 

Adoi'.  To  these  arms. 
Your  castle  of  defence,  impregnable, 
And  not  to  be  blown  up  :   how  your  heart  beats  ! 
Take  comfort,  dear  Calista,  vou  are  now 
In  his  protection  that  will  ne'er  forsake  yc?z 
Adorio,  your  changed  Adono,  swears 
l^v  vour  best  self,  an  oath  he  dares  not  break, 
He  loves  you,  loves  vou  in  a  noble  way, 
His  constancy  firm  as  the  poles  of  heaven. 
I  will  urge  no  reply,  silence  becomes  you  ; 
And  I'll  defer  the  music  of  your  voice 
Till  we  are  in  a  jdace  of  safety. 

Mirt.  O  blest  error!  [Eieunt, 

Enter  Severino. 

Sev.  'Tis  midniglit :  how  my  fears  of  certain  death, 
Beino-  surprised,  combat  with  my  strong  hopes 
Raised  on  my  i  haste  wife's  goodness  I   1  am  grown 
A  stranger  in  the  city,  and  no  wonder 
I  have  too  long  been  so  unto  myself: 
Grant  me  a  little  truce,  my  troubled  soul — — 
I  hear  some  fooling,  ha! 

Enter  Laval  and  Califso. 

Calip.  That  is  the  house. 
And  there's  the  key  :  you'll  find  my  lady  ready 
To  entertain  you  ;  'tis  not  fit  I  should 
Stand  gaping  by   while  you  bill  :   1   have  brought 

you  on. 
Charge  home,  nnd  come  off  with  honour. 

Sev.  It  makes  this  way. 

Lav.  I  am  much  troubled,  and  know  not  what 
to  think 
Of  this  design. 

Sev.  It  still  comes  on. 

Lav.  The  watch  ! 
I  am  betray'd. 

Sev.  Should  I  now  appear  fearful, 
It  would  discover  me  :  there's  no  retiring. 
My  confidence  must  protect  me  ;  I'll  appear 
As  if  I  walk'd  the  round*.     Stand  ! 

Lav.  I  am  lost. 

Sev.  The  word  ! 

Lav.  Pray  you  forbear;  I  am  a  stranger. 
And  missing,  this  dark  stormy  night,  my  way 
To  my  lodging,  )'ou  shall  do  a  courteous  oHice 
To  guide  me  to  it. 

Sev.  Do  you  think  I  stand  here 
For  a  page  or  a  porter] 

Lfw.  Good  sir,  grow  not  so  high  : 
I  can  justify  my  being  abroad  ;  I  am 
No  pilfering  vagabond,  and  what  you  are 
Stands  yet  in  supposition  ;  and  I  i  harge  yen 
If  you  are  an  officer,  bring  me  before  your  capttttn  ; 
For  if  you  do  assault  me,  though  not  in  feM 

-I'll  appear 


[Exit, 


An   if  I   wilk'd   the   ronnd-l  i.  e.  As  if  I  vrasoae  o<(lM 
watch.    Ste  The  Picture,  A.  I  II.  fcc.  i. 
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Of  what  you  can  do  alone,  I  will  cry  murder, 
And  raise  the  streets. 

Sec.  Jiefore  my  captain,  ha! 
And  brin^  my  head  to  the  block.     Would  we  were 

parted, 
I  have  gre-.iter  cause  to  fear  the  watch  than  he. 
Lao.   Will  you  do  your  duty? 
Sev.  1  must  close  with  him  : — 
Troth,  sir,  whate'er  you  are  (yet  by  your  language 
I  guess  you  a  gentleman),  I'll  not  use  the  rigour 
Of  my  place  upon  you  :  only  quit  this  street. 
For  your  stay  here  will  be  dangerous  j  and  good 
night ! 
Lav.  The  like  to  you,  sir  ;  I'll  grope  out  my  way 
As  well  as   I  can.     O  damn'd  bawd ! — Fare   you 
well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sev.  I  am  glad  he's  gone ;  there  is  a  secret  pas- 
sage, 
Unknown  to  my  wife,  through  which  this  key  will 

guide  me 
To  her  desired  embraces,  which  must  be, 
My  presence  being  beyond  her  hopes,  most  wel- 
come. [Exit. 

SCENE  YJ.—A  Boom  in  Severino*3  Home, 

loLANTE  is  heard  speaking  behind  a  curtain. 

'    Tol.  lam  full  of  perplex 'd  thoughts.     Imperious 

blood, 
Thou  only  art  a  tyrant ;  judgment,  reason, 
To  whatsoever  thy  edicts  proclaim 
With  vaj^sal  fear  subscribe  against  themselves. 
I  am  yet  safe  in  the  port,  and  see  before  me, 
If  I  put  off,  a  rough  tempestuous  sea, 
The  raging  winds  of  inf«my  from  all  quarters 
Assuring  my  destruction  ;  yer  my  lust 
Swelling  the  wanton  sails  (my  understanding 
Stow'd  under  hatches),  like  a  desperate  pilot, 
Comm  mds  me  to  urge  on.     My  pride,  my  pride, 
Self-love,  and  over-value  of  myself, 
Are  justly  punish 'd  :   1 ,  that  did  deny 
My  daughter's  youth  allow'd  and  lawful  pleasures, 
And  would  not  suffer  in  her  those  desires 
She  suck'd  in  with  mv  milk,  now  in  my  waning 
Am  scorch'd  and  burnt  up  with  libidinous  fire, 
That  must  consume  my  fame  ;  yet  still  1  throw 
More  fuel  on  it. 

Enter  Severing  before  the  curtain, 

Sev.  'Tis  her  voice,  poor  turtle  : 
She's  now  at  her  devotions,  praying  for 
Her  banish'd  mate  ;  alas,  that  for  my  guilt 
Her  innocence  should  suffer  !   But  I  do 
Commit  a  second  sin  in  mv  deferring 
The  ecstacy  of  joy  that  will  transport  her 
Beyond  herself,  when  she  flies  to  my  lips, 
And    seals   my    welcome. — [Draws  the   ctirtain.li  — 
lolante  I 

lol.  Ha! 
Good  angels  guard  me  ! 

Sev.  VVhat  do  I  behold  ! 
Some  sudden  flash  of  lightning  strike  me  blind. 
Or  cleave  the  centre  of  the  earth,  that  I 
May  living  find  a  sepulchre  to  swallow 
Me  and  mv  shame  together! 

Vol.  Guilt  and  horror 
Tontound  me  in  one  instant ;  thus  surprised, 
'ihe  suDtletv  ot  all  wantons,  though  abstracted, 
Can  show  no  seeming  colour  of  excuse, 
'i'o  plead  iu  my  defence. 


Sev.  Is  this  her  mourning  ? 

0  killing  object  !   The  imprison'd  vapours 

Of  rage  and  sorrow  make  an  earthquake  in  me: 

This  little  world,  like  to  a  tottering  tower, 

Not  to  he  underpropp'd  ; — yet  in  my  fvill 

I'll  crush  thee  with  my  ruins.         [i)raiis  a  poinard, 

lol.  [kneeling.]   Good  sir,  hold : 
For,  my  defence  unheard,  you  wrong  your  justice, 
If  you  proceed  to  execution, 
And  will  too  late  repent  it. 

Sev.  Thy  defence ! 
To  move  it,  adds  (could  it  receive  addition) 
Ugliness  to  the  loathsome  leprosy 
That,  in  thy  being  a  strumpet,  hath  already 
Infected  every  vein,  and  sp.eads  itself 
Over  this  carrion,  which  would  poison  vultures 
And  dogs,  should  they  devour  it.      Vet,  to  stamp 
The  seal  of  reprobation  on  thy  soul, 
I'll  hear  thy  impudent  lies,  borrow'd  from  hell. 
And  prompted  by  the  devil,  thy  tutor,  whore  ! 
'I  hen  send  thee  to  him.     Speak. 

lol.   Your  Gorgon  looks 
Turn  me  to  stone,  and  a  dead  palsy  seizes 
My  silenced  tongue. 

Sev.  O  Fate,  that  the  disease 
Were  general  in  women,  what  a  calm 
Should  wretched  men  enjoy  !   Speak,  and  be  brief. 
Or  thou  shall  sud<lenly  feel  me. 

lol.  Be  appeased,  sir. 
Until  I  have  delivered  reasons  for 
This  solemn  preparation. 

Sev.  On,  I  hear  thee. 

lol.  With   patience  ask  your  memory ;  'twill  in- 
struct you. 
This    very   day   of    the    month,   seventeen    year* 

since, 
You  married  me. 

Sev.  Grant  it,  what  canst  thou  urge 
From  (his  ? 

lot.  That  day,  since  your  proscription,  sir. 
In  the  remembrance  of  it  annually, 
The  garments  of  my  sorrow  laid  aside, 

1  have  with  pomp  observed. 

^ev.  Alone ! 

lol.  The  thoughts 
Of  my  felicitv  then,  my  misery  now. 
Were  the  invited  guests  ;  im-igination 
Teaching  me  to  believe  that  you  were  present, 
And  a  partner  in  it. 

Sev.  Rare  !  this  real  banquet 
To  feast  your  fancy  :  liend  !  could  f^incy  drink  off 
These  flagons  to  my  health,  or  the  idle  thought 
Like  Baal  devour  these  delicates?  the  room 
Perfumed  to  take  his  nostrils  !  this  luosd  habit, 
Which  Messalina  would  not  wear,  put  on 
To  fire  his  lustful  eyes  !      Wretch,  am  1  grown 
So  weak  in  thy  opinion,  that  it  can 
Flatter  credulity  that  th(  se  gross  tricks 
May  be  foisted   on   me?     Where's  my  daughter? 

where 
The  bawd  your  woman  ?  answer  me. — Calista  I 
Mirtilla  !  they  are  disjiosed  of,  if  not  murdered, 
To  make  all  sure ;  and  yet  methinks  your  neigh- 
bour. 
Your  whistle,  agent,  parasite,  Calipso, 
Should  be  within  call,  when  you  hem,  to  usher  in 
The  close  adulterer.  [Lays  hands  on  her 

161.   What  will  you  do? 

Sev.   Not  kill  thee,  do  not  hope  it ;  I  am  not 
So  near  to  reconcilement.     Ha  !  this  scarf 
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The  intended  favour  to  your  suillioii,  now 

Is    useful  :  do    not   strive  ;  —  [/ie  htiiUi   her/]    thus 

bound,  expect 
All  studied  tortures  my  assurance,  not 
]SIy  jealousy,  thou  art  false,  can  pour  upon  thee. 
In  darkness  howl  thy  mischiefs ;  and  if  rankness 
Of  thy  iniagination  can  conjure 
The  ribald  [hither*],  glut  thyself  with  him; 
I  will  cry  Aim,  and  in  another  room 
Determine  of  ray  vengeance.     Oh,  my  heartstrings  ! 

[El it  wilk  the  tapers. 

lol.  Most  miserable  woman  !  and  vet  sitting 
A  judge  in  mine  own  cause  upon  myself, 
I  could  not  mitigate  the  heavy  (loom 
My  incensed  husband  must  pronounce  upon  me. 
In  my  intents  J  am  guilty,  and  for  them 
Must  sufter  the  same  punishment,  as  if 
I  bad  in  fact  otiended. 

Calip.   [within.]  Bore  my  eyes  out 
If  you  prove  me  faulty  :  I'll  but  tell  my  lady 
What  caused  your  stay,  and  instantly  present  you. 

Enter  Calipso. 
How's  this?  no  lights  !   What  new  device?  will  she 

play 
At  blindman's-buff ?  Madam! 

lol.  Upon  thy  life, 
Speak  in  a  lower  key. 

Calip.   Ihe  mystery 
Of  this,  sweet  lady  ?  where  are  you? 

lot.  Here,  fast  bound. 

Calip.  By  whom? 

Tol.  I'll  whisper  that  into  thine  ear, 
And  then  farewell  for  ever. 

Calip,  How  !  my  lord? 
I  am  in  a  fever:  horns  upon  horns  grow  on  him ! 
Could  he  pick  no  hour  but  this  to  break  a  bargain 
Almost  made  up? 

lol.   What  shall  we  do? 

Calip.  Betray  him  ; 
I'll  instantly  raise  the  watch. 

lol.  And  so  make  me 
For  ever  infamous. 

Calip.   The  gentleman, 
The  rarest  gentleman,  is  at  the  door, 
Shall  he  lose    his   labour?    Since   that  you    must 

perish, 
'Twill  show  a  woman's  spleen  in  you  to  fall 
Deservedly  ;  give  him  his  answer,  madam. 
1  have  on  the  sudden  in  my  head  a  strange  whim  ; 
JJut  1  will  first  unbind  you. 

lol.  i\ow  what  follows? 

Calip.  1  will  supply  your  place:  and,  bound,  give 
me 
Your  mantle,  take  my  night-gown  ;  send  away 
The  gentleman  satisfied.     1  know  my  lord 
Wants  power  to  hurt  you,  I  perhaps  may  get 
A  kiss  by  the  bargain,  and  all  this  may  prove 
But  some  neat  love-trick  ;  if  he  should  grow  furious, 
And  question  me,  1  am  resolved  to  put  on 
An  obstinate  silence.      Pray  you  dispatch  the  gen- 
tleman, 
His  coriiage  may  cool. 

lol.  I'll  speak  with  him,  but  if 
To  any  base  or  lustful  end,  may  mercy 
At  my  last  gasp  forsake  me  !  [Exit. 

*  The.  ribald  [hither,]  ylut  thys<i,f  with  him;]  The 
word  inclosed  in  brackits,()r  one  ot  a  similar  me:)ning,  seems 
necessary  to  complete  the  sense  as  well  as  the  metre. 


I        Calip.  I  was  too  rash, 
And  have  done  what  1  wish  undone  :  say  ho  sboald 

kill  me? 
1  have  run  my  head  in  a  fine  noose,  and  I  smell 
The  pickle  1  am  in  !   'las,  how  1  shudder 
Still  more  and  more  !   would  I  were  a  she  Priapus, 
Stuck  up  in  a  garden  to  fright  away  the  crows. 
So  I  were  out  of  the  house  !   she's  at  her  pleasure, 
Wliate'ershe  said  ;  and  I  must  endure  the  torture- 
He  conies  ;  I  cannot  pray,  my  fears  will  kill  me. 

Re-enter  Skverino  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  throwirig 
open  the  doors  violently. 

Sec.  It  is  a  deed  of  darkness,  and  I  need 
No  light  to  guide  me  ;  there  is  somethiiig  tells  me 
I  am  too  slow-i)aced  in  my  wreak,  and  trifle 
In  my  revenge.     All  hush'd  !  no  sigh  nor  groan 
To  witness  her  compunction  I  can  guilt  sleep, 
And  innocence  be  open-eyed  ?  even  now, 
Perhaps,  she  dreams  of  the  adulterer. 
And  in  her  fancy  hugs  Lim.     Wake,  thou  strumpet, 
And  instantly  give  up  unto  my  vengeance 
The  villain  that  defiles  my  bed  ;  discover 
Both  what  and  where  he  is,  and  suddenly. 
That  1  may  bind  you  face  to  face,  then  sew  you 
Into  one  sack,  and  from  some  steep  rock  hurl  you 
Into  the  sea  together  :  do  not  play  with 
The  lightning  of  my  rage  ;  break  stubborn  silence, 
And  answer  my  demands  ;  will  it  not  be  ? 
I'll  talk  no  longer;  thus  1  mark  thee  for 
A  common  strumpet.      [Strikes  at  her  with  the  knife. 

Calip.  Oh! 

Sev.  Thus  stab  these  arms 
That    have    stretch'd    out   themselves   to   grasp  a 
stranger, 

Calip.  Oh! 

Sev.  This  is  but  an  induction  ;  I  will  draw 
The  curtains  of  the  tragedy  hereafter: 
Howl  on,  'tis  music  to  me.  [Exit, 

Calip.  He  is  gone. 
A  kiss,  and  love-tricks !  he  hath  villanous  teeth, 
May  sublimed  mercury  draw  them  !  if  all  dealers 
In  my  profession  were  paid  thus,  there  would  be 
A  dearth  of  cuckolds.     Oh  my  nose  !  I  had  one  : 
AJy  arms,  my  arms!  I  dare  not  cry  for  fear ; 
Cursed  desire  of  gold,  how  art  thou  punish'd ! 

Re-enter  Iolantr. 

lol.  Till  now  I  never  truly  knew  myself. 
Nor  by  all  principles  and  lectures  read 
In  chastity's  cold  school,  was  so  instructed 
As  by  her  contrary,  how  base  and  deform 'd 
Loose  appetite  is  ;  as  in  a  few  short  minutes 
This  stranger  hath,  and  feelingly,  deliver'd. 
Oh  !  that  1  could  recal  my  bad  intentions, 
And  be  as  1  was  yesterday,  untainted 
In  my  desires,  as  I  am  still  in  fact, 
I  thank  his  temperance  !  1  could  look  undaunted 
Uj»on  my  husband's  rage,  and  smile  at  it. 
So  strong  the  guards  and  sure  defences  are 
Of  armed  innocence  ;  but  I  will  endure 
'Jhe  penance  of  my  sin,  the  only  means 
Is  left  to  purge  it.     The  day-breaks.     Calipso ! 

Calip.  Here,  madarn,  here. 

lot.  Hath  ray  lord  visited  thee? 

Calip.  Hell  take  such  visits!    these  stabb'd.arms, 
and  loss 
Of  ray  nose  you  left  fast  on,  may  gire  you  a  relish 
What  a  night  I  have  had  oft,  and  what  you  had 

suffered. 
Had  I  not  supplied  your  place. 
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To'.  I  truly  sfrieve  for't ; 
Did  not  my  li'.-shand  sp^iik  to  thee? 

Ctilip.  Yes.  I  heard  him, 
And  lelr  him.  «rre  signum,  with  a  mischief! 
But  lie  laiew  not  me  ;  like  a  true-hred  Sp;irtan  boy* 
With  silence  1  endured  it,  he  could  not  get 
One  svllahle  from  me. 

lot.  Sometliinpf  may  be  fashion'd 
From  this  ;  invention  help  me!  I  must  be  sudden. 

[Unbinds  her. 
Thou  art  free,  exchange,  quick,  quick  !  now  bind  me 

sure. 
And  leave  me  to  mv  fortune. 

Cidip.   I'ray  you  consider 
The  loss  of  my  nose  ;  had  I   been  but  carted  for 

you, 
rhou<>h  wash'd  with  mire  and  chamber-lie,  I  had 
Examples  lo  excuse  me  ;  but  my  nose, 
My  nose,  dear  liidv  ! 

lot.  (jet  otf,  I'll  send  to  thee.  [Exit  Calipso. 

If  so,  it  may  take  ;  if  it  fail,  1  must 
Sutler  whatever  follows. 

He-enter  Severing  with  a  taper. 

Sev.  1  have  senrched 
In  every  corner  of  the  house,  yet  find  not 
l\[y  daughter,  nor  her  maid  ;  nor  any  print 
Of  a  man's  footing,  which,  this  wet  night,  would 
Be  easily  discern'd.  the  ground  being  soft, 
At  his  coming  in  or  going  out. 

I'dl.  Tishet, 
And  wirhin  hearing;  heav'n  forgive  this  feigningf, 
I  being  forced  to't  to  preserve  ray  life, 
To  be  better  spent  hereafter  ! 

iS'ey.  I  begin 
To  stagger,  and  my  love,  if  it  knew  how 
(Her  jiiety  heretofore,  and  fame  remembered). 
Would  plead  in  her  excuse. 

lol.  You  blessed  f^uardiaiisj 
Of  matrimonial  faith,  and  just  revengers 
Of  such  as  do  in  fact  otFend  against 
Your  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  by  all  titles 
And  holy  attributes  you  do  vouchsafe 
'J'o  be  invoked,  look  down  with  saving  pity 
Upon  njy  matchless  sufferings  ! 

Sev.  At  her  devotions  : 
Affliction  makes  her  repent. 

lol.  Look  down 
Upon  a  wretclied  woman,  and  as  I 
I  lave  kept  the  knot  of  wedlock,  in  the  temple 
By  the  priest  fasten'd,  firm  (though  in  loose  wishes 
I  yield  I  liave  ofiended)  ;  to  strike  blind 


• lifie  a  true-bred  Spartan  boy. )  The  old  copy 

re-A(\<fox.    The  aiiieiulment  by  Mr.  M.  Mason. 

+  lol.  'Tis  he. 

And  within  hearing;  heav'n  forgive  this  feigning,]    All 
the  editions  re. id  : 
'Tis  he 

And  I'm  within  hearing  ;  heaven,  &c. 
The  nninetriciil  turn  of  the  line  shows  that  something  is 
wrong  ;  and,  indtcd,  what  loiante  wanted  was,  that  her  hus- 
band ikould  be  within  heaiing,  that  she  might  begin  her  ad- 
jiiraiiunb.  "  To  rernaik,"  as  Jolinson  says  (on  anotlier  occa- 
sion), "  the  improbaliility  of  the  fiction,  t)r  the  absurdity  of 
the  conduct  of  this  strange  interlude,  were  to  w»«&te  criticism 
upou  unresisting  imbecility." 


The  eyes  of  jealousy,  that  see  a  crime 
I  never  yet  committed,  and  to  free  me 
From  the  unjust  suspicion  of  my  lord. 
Restore  my  martyr'd  face  and  wounded  arms 
To  their  late  strength  and  beauty, 

Sev.  Does  she  hope 
To  be  cured  by  miracle? 

lol.  'I'his  minute  I 
Perceive  with  joy  my  orisons  heard  and  granted  • 
You  mini  ters  of  mercy,  who  unseen, 
And  by  a  supernatural  means,  have  done 
This  work  of  heavenly  charity,  be  ever 
Canonized  for't ! 

Sev.  I  did  not  dream,  1  heard  her. 
And  I  have  eyes,  too  ;  they  cannot  deceive  me  : 
If  I  have  no  belief  in  their  assurance*, 
I  must  turn  sceptic.     Ha  !   this  is  the  hand, 
And  this  the  fatal  instrument  :  these  drops 
Of  blood,  that  gush'd  forth  from  her  face  and  arms. 
Still  fresh  upon  the  floor.     This  is  something  more 
Than  wonder  or  amazement;   I  profess 
I  am  astonish'd. 

ToL  Be  incredulous  still, 
And  go  on  in  your  barbarous  rage,  led  to  it 
Bv  your  false  guide,  suspicion;  have  no  faith 
In  my  so  long  tried  loyalty,  nor  believe 
That  which  you  see  ;  and  for  your  satisfaction. 
My  doubted  innocence  clear'd  by  miracle. 
Proceed,  these  veins  have  now  new  blood,  if  you 
Resolve  to  let  it  out. 

Sev.  I  would  not  be  fool'd 
VVith  easiness  of  belief,  and  faintly  give  [Aside, 

Credit  to  this  stiange  wonder  :  'lis  now  thought  on  : 
In  a  fitter  place  and  time  I'll  sound  this  further. 

[Unties  her. 
How  can  I  expiate  my  sin  ?  or  hope. 
Though  now  I  write  myself  thy  slave,  the  service 
Of  my  whole  life  can  win  tliee  to  pronounce 
Despair'd-of  pardon  ?     Shall  I  kneel?  that's  poor, 
'J'hy  mercy  must  urge  more  in  my  defence, 
Than  I  can  fancy  ;  wilt  thou  have  revenge? 
My  heart  lies  open  to  thee. 

lol.  This  is  needless 
To  me,  who  in  the  duty  of  a  wife. 
Know  I  must  suffer. 

Sev.  Thou  art  made  up  of  goodness. 
And  from  my  confidence  that  I  am  alone 
The  object  of  thy  pleasures,  until  death 
Divorce  us,  we  will  know  no  separation. 
Without  inquiring  why,  as  sure  thou  wilt  not. 
Such  is  thy  meek  obedience,  thy  jewels 
And  choicest  ornaments  pack'd  up,  thou  shall 
Along  with  me,  and  as  a  queen  be  honour'd 
By  such  as  style  me  sovereign.     Already 
My  banishment  is  repeal'd,  thou  being  present : 
The  Neapolitan  court  a  place  of  exile 
W^hen  thou  art  absent :  my  stay  here  is  mortal. 
Of  which  thou  art  too  sensible,  I  perceive  it ; 
Come,  dearest  Iblante,  with  this  breath 
All  jealousy  is  blown  away.  [^Embraces  her. 

Jul.  Be  constant.  [Exeunt. 


•  If  I  have  no  belief  in  their  assurance,]  So  the  qnaito, 
Coxeter  misprinted  it — in  their  a$«,istance ;  and  Mr.  M.  Mason 
ridiculously  followed  him. 
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ACT   IV 


SCENE  I.— Tfte  Country. 

A  Noise  within  ; — then  enter  Durazzo,  Caldoro, 

and  Servant,  xctth  Calista  in  their  arms. 

Dnr.  Hell  take  the  stumbling  jade  ! 
CaUl    Heaven  help  the  lady  ! 
Serv.  Tlie  horse  hath  broke  his  neck. 
Dm:   Would  tliine  were  crack'd  too, 
So  the  lady  had  no  harm !     Give  her  fresh  air, 
'Tis  but  a  swoon. 

Cnid.  'Tis  more,  she's  dead. 
Dur.   Kxamine 
Her  limbs  if  they  be  whole :  not  too  high,  not  too 

hi^h. 
You  ferret :  this  is  no  coney-borough  for  you. 
Hi)w  do  vou  find  her? 

Cald.  No  breath  of  comfort,  sir:  too  cruel  fate  ! 
Had  I  still  pined  away,  and  lingered  under 
The  modesty  of  just  and  honest  hopes, 
After  a  long  consumption,  sleep  and  death 
To  me  had  been  the  same  ;  but  now,  as  'twere, 
Possess'd  of  all  ray  wishes,  in  a  moment 
To  have  them  ravish'd  from  me !  suffer  shipwreck 
lu    view   of    the   port!    and,   like    a   half-starved 

beggar. 
No  sooner  in  compaijsion  clothed,  but  coffin'd  ! — 
Malevolent  desiinies,  too  cunning  in 
Wretched  Caldoro's  tortures  !   O  Calista, 
If  thy  immortal  part  hath  not  already 
Left  this  fiur  palace,  let  a  beam  of  light 
Dawn  from  thine  eye,  in  this  Cimmerian  darkness, 
'J'o  gui  e  mv  sliaking  hand  to  touch  the  anchor 
Of  hope  in  thy  recovery. 
Cidis.  Oh  ! 
Dur.  She  lives  ; 
Di^.?urb  l)er  not ;  she  is  no  right-bred  woman 
If  she  die  with  one  fall  ;  some  of  my  acquaintance 
Have  ta'en  a  thousand  merrily,  and  are  still 
Excellent  wrestlers  at  the  close  hug. 
CaUi.  Good  sir — 

Dur.  Priihee    be    not    angry,    I    should  speak 
thus  if 
Mv  mother  were  in  her  place. 

Cidd.  But  had  you  heard 
The  music  of  the  language  which  she  used 
'Jo  me,  believed  Adorio,  as  she  rode 
Behind  me  ;  little  thinking  that  she  did 
En) brace  Caldoro — 
Cutis,  Ah,  Adorio ! 
Dtir.  Leave  talking,  I  conceive  it. 
C(di$.  Are  you  safe? 
Culd.  And  raised,  like  you,   from  death  to  life,  to 

hear  you. 
Calis.  Hear  my  defence    then,    ere   I   take   my 
veil  off, 
A  simple  maid's  defence,  which,  looking  on  you, 
I  faintly  could  deliver  ;  willingly 
1  am  become  your  prize,  and  therefore  use 
Your  victory  nobly  ;  heaven's  bright  eye,  the  sun, 
Draws  up  the  grossest  vapours,  and  I  hope 
]  ne'er  sliall  prove  an  envious  cloud  to  darken 
The  splendour  of  your  merits.     1  could  urge 
With  what  disdain,  nny  scorn,  I  have  declined 
The  shadows  of  insinuating  pleasures 
lendered  by  all  men  else,  you  only  being 


The  object  of  my  hopes:  that  cruel  prince 

To  whom  the  olive-branch  of  peace  is  offered. 

Is  not  a  conqueror,  but  a  bloody  tyrant, 

If  he  refuse  it  ;  nor  should  you  wish  a  triumph. 

Because  Calista's  humble  :  I  have  said, 

And  now  expect  your  sentence. 

Dur.   What  a  throng 
Of  clients  would  be  in  the  court  of  Love, 
Were   there   many  such    she-advocates !    art   thou 

dumb  ? 
Canst  thou  sav  nothing  for  thyself? 

Cald.  Dear  lady, 
Open  your  eyes,  and  look  u[ton  the  man. 
The  man  you  have  elected  for  your  judge, 
Kneeling  to  you  for  mercy. 

Calis.  I  should  know 
This  voice,  and  something  more  than  fear  I  am 
Deceived;  but  now  I  look  upon  his  face, 
I  am  assured  I  am  wretched. 

Dur.  WHiy,  good  lady  ? 
Hold  her  up,  she'll  fall  again  before  her  time  else; 
The    youth's    a   well- timbered  youth,  look  on  his 

making  ; 
His  hair  curled  naturally  ;  he's  whole-chested  too. 
And  will  do  his  work  as  well,  and  go  through-stilch 

with't. 
As  any  Adorio  in  the  world,  my  state  on't ! 
A  chicken  of  the  right  kind  ;    and   if    he   prove 

not 
A  cock  of  the  game,  cuckold  him  first,  and  after 
Make  a  capon  of  him. 

Calis.  I'll  cry  out  a  rape. 
If  thou  urdiand  me  not:  would  I  had  died 
In  my  late  trance,  and  never  lived  to  know 
I  am  betray 'd  ! 

Dur.  To  a  young  and  active  husband  ! 
Call  you  that  treachery?  there  are  a  shoal  of 
Young  wenches  i'the  city,  would  vow  a  pilgrimage 
Beyond  Jerusalem,  to  be  so  cheated. — 
To  her  again,  you  milk-sop  !   violent  storms 
Are  soon  blown  over. 

Calis.  Hmv  could'st  thou,  Caldoro, 
With  such  a  frontless  impudence  arm  thy  hopes 
So  far,  as  to  believe  I  might  consent 
To  this  lewd  practice?  have  I  not  often  told  thee 
Howe'er  I  pitied  thy  misplaced  affection, 
I  could  not  answer  it ;  and  that  there  was 
A  strong  antipathy  between  our  passions. 
Not  to  be  reconciled? 

Cald.  Vouchsafe  to  hear  me 
With  an  impartial  ear,  and  it  will  take  from 
The  rigour  of  your  censure.     Man  was  mark'd 
A  friend  in  his  creation  to  himself, 
And  may  with  fit  ambition  conceive 
The  greatest  blessings,  and  the  highest  honours. 
Appointed  for  him,  if  he  can  achieve  them 
The  right  and  noble  way  :   I  grant  you  were 
The  end  of  my  design,  but  still  pursued 
With  a  becoming  modesty,  heaven  at  length. 
Being  pleased,  and  not  my  arts,  to  further  itj,, 

Dur.  Now  he  comes  to  her:  on,  boy. 

Cald.  I  have  served  you 
With  a  religious  zeal,  and  borne  the  barthea 
Of  your  neglect,  if  1  may  call  it  so, 
Beyond  the  patience  of  a  man :  to  prove  this,. 
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I  have  seen  those  eyes  with  pleasant  glances  play* 

Upon  Adorio's,  like  Phoebe's  shine, 

Gilding  a  crystal  river  ;  and  your  lip 

Rise  up  in  civil  courtsliip  to  meet  his, 

W'hilf  I  bit  mine  with  envy  :  yet  these  favours, 

FloweVr  my  passions  raged,  could  not  provoke  me 

To  one  net  of  rebellion  against 

My  lovaltv  to  you,  the  sovereign 

To  whom  I  owe  obedience. 

Calls.   My  blushes 
Confess  this  for  a  truth. 

Dur.  A  flag  of  truce  is 
Hung  out  in  this  acknowledgment. 

Cald.   I  could  add, 
But  that  you  may  interpret  what  I  speak 
'I'he  malice  of  a  lival,  rather  than 
My  due  respect  to  your  deserts,  how  faintly 
Adorio  hath  return'd  thanks  to  the  bounty 
Of  your  affection,  ascribing  it 
As  a  tribute  to  his  worth,  and  not  in  you 
An  act  of  mercy  :   coulJ  he  else,  invited 
(As  by  your  words  I  understood)  to  take  you 
To  his  protection^  grossly  neglect 
So  gracious  an  offer,  or  give  power 
To  fate  itself  to  cross  him  ?  O,  di  ar  madam, 
We  are  all  the  balls  of  time,  toss'd  to  and  fro, 
From    the    plough    unto    the     throne,    and    back 

again : 
TTnder  the  swing  of  destiny  mankind  suffers. 
And  it  appears,  by  an  unchanged  decree. 
You  were  appointed  mine;  wise  nature  always 
Aiming  at  due  proportion  :  and  if  so, 
I  may  believe  wi<^^h  confidence,  heaven,  in  pity 
Of  my  sincere  affection,  and  long  patience. 
Directed  you,  by  a  most  blessed  error, 
To  your  vow'd  servant's  bosom. 

Dur.  By  my  holidam, 
Tickling  philosophy  ! 

Calii.  I  am,  sir,  too  weak 
To  argue  with  you  ;  but  my  stars  have  better, 
I  hope,  provided  for  me. 

Cald.  If  there  be 
Disparity  between  us,  'tis  in  your 
Compassion  to  level  it. 

Dm:  Give  fire 
To  the  mine,  and  blow  her  up. 

Calls.  I  am  sensible 
Of  what  you  have  endured  ;  but  on  the  sudden. 
With  my  unusual  travel,  and  late  bruise, 
I  am  exceeding  weary  ;  in  yon  grove. 
While  I  repose  myself,  be  you  my  guard  ; 
My  spirits  with  some  little  rest  revived. 
We  will  consider  further  :   for  my  part 
Vou  shall  receive  modest  and  gentle  answers 
To  your  demands,  though  short,  perhaps,  to  make 

you 
Full  satisfaction. 


•     /  have  teen  those  eyes  with  pleasant  glances  play 
Upon    Adorui's,  &c.]    Tliis  i<>   a  most   btrantiful  <iniile ; 
in    Tike    fVinter'a   Tale    we    have    one    very   much   like 

<• He  say?,  he  loves  my  daughter; 

I  tliink  «o  loo:  for  never  gaz'd  ilie  moon 
Upon  Uie  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read. 
As  'twere,  my  daui^liter's  e>es"       Coxeter. 
1  wonid  not  deprive  the  reader  of  tliese  pretty  lines;  though 
3  cannot  avoid  observiiii^,  that  they  present  an  iniasje  totally 
distinct  itVom  tiiat  which  they  rfre  cited   to  exemplify.     One 
2s  the  picture  of  complar.crit  allection,  theotlier  of  rapturous 
(Jeli^jht;  the  Unjjuage  of  both  is  singularly  happy. 


Cald.  I  am  exalted 
In  the  employment  ;  sleep  secure,  I'll  be 
Your  vioilant  centinel . 

Calls.    But  I  comra.ind  you, 
And  as  you  hope  for  future  ijrace,  obey  me, 
Presume  not  with  one  stolen  kiss  to  disturb 
The  quiet  of  my  slumbers  ;  let  your  temperance. 
And  not  your  lust,  watch  o'er  me, 

Cnld.  My  desires 
Are  frozen,  till  your  pity  shall  dissolve  them. 

Dur.   frozen  !  think  not  of  frost,  tool,  in  the  dog 
days. 
Remember  tlie  old  adage,  and  make  use  oft, 
Occasion's  bald  behind. 

Calis.  Is  this  your  uncle? 

Cald.  And    guardian,    madam ;    at   your   better 
leisure. 
When  I  have  deserved  it,  you  may  give  him  thanks 
For  his  many  favours  to  me. 

Cal.U.  He  appears 
A  pleasant  gentleman. 

\_Ejehnt  Caldoro and  Calista, 

Dur.  You  should  find  me  so, 
But  that  1  do  hate  incest.     I  grow  heavy  ; 
Sirrah,  provide  fresh  horses;  I'll  seek  out 
Some  hollow  tree,  and  dream  till  you  return, 
Which  I  charge  you  to  hasten. 

Serv,  With  all  care,  sir.  \^EieunU 


SCENE  II. — The  Countru.     A  Room  in  Adorio's 
House, 

Enter  Cario  with  several  Villa gers. 

Car.  Let  your  eyes  be  rivetted  to  my  heels,  and 

miss  not 
A  hair's  breadth  of  my  footing  ;  our  dance  lias 
A  most  melodious  note,  and  I  command  you 
To  have   ears  like  hares  this  night,  for  my  lord's 

honour, 
And  something  for  my  worship  :  your  reward  is 
To  be  drunk-blind  like  moles,  in  the  wine-cellar; 
And  though  you  ne'er  see  after,  'tis  the  better  ; 
You  were  born  for  this  night's  service.  And  do  you 

hear, 
Wire-btring  and  cat-gut    men,  and  strong- breath'd 

hoboys, 
For  the  credit  of  your  calling,  have  not  your  instru- 
ments 
To  tune  when  you  should  strike  np  ;  but  twang  it 

perfectly, 
As   you   would   read   your  neck-verse :    and   you, 

warbler. 
Keep  your  wind-pipe  moist,  that  you  may  not  spit 

and  hem, 
When  you  should  make  division.     How  I  sweat! 
Authority  is  troublesome  : — [A  horn  within.] — they 

are  come, 
I  know  it  by  the  cornet  that  I  placed 
On  the  hill  to  give  me  notice  ;  marshal  yourselves 
I'the  rear,  the  van  is  yours. 

Enter  Adorio,  Mirtilla,  Camillo,  Lentulo,  and 

DONATO. 

Now  chant  it  sprightly. 

A    SONG*. 


•  See  this  SoNc,  with  that  in  Act  V.  sc.  i.,  at  the  conclutioa 
of  the  play. 
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Atlor.  A  well-peiin'd  ditty. 
Ciiniil.   Not  ill  suiig:. 
Ador.   What  follows  ? 

Car.  Use  your  eyes  j  if  ever,  now  your  master- 
piece, 

A    DANCE. 

Ador.  'Tis  well   performM :    take  tliat,  but  not 
from  nie, 
'Tis  your  new  lady's  bounty,  thank  her  for  it ; 
All  that  I  have  is  lier'.s. 

Car.  I  must  have  thrt^e  shares 
For  mv  pains  and  piopertio,  the  rest  shall  be 
Divided  equally.  lExeunl  Carlo  and  Villagers. 

Mirt.   Mv  real  fears 
Begin,  and  soon  my  painted  comforts  vanish 
In  my  discovery. 

Ador.   Welcome  to  your  own  ! 
\ou  have  (a  wonder  in  a  woman)  kept 
Three  long;  hours'  silence  ;  and  the  greater,  holding^ 
Your  own  choice  in  your  arms,  a  blessing"  for  which 
I  will  be  thanlvful  to  yoi* :  nay,  unmask, 
And  let  mine  e)e  and  ears  together  least, 
Too  long^  by  you  kept  empty.     <>h,  you  want 
Your  woman's  help,  I'll  do  her  office  for  you. 

[Takes  off  her  mask. 
Mirtilla : 

Cumil.  It  is  she,  and  wears  the  habit 
In  which  Calista  three  days  since  appeared 
As  she  came  from  the  temple. 

Lent.  All  this  troui)ie 
For  a  poor  waiting  maid  ! 

Don.  We  are  grossly  gull'd. 

Ador.  'i'hou  child  of  impudence,  answer  me,  and 
truly. 
Or,  though  the  tongues  of  angels  pleaded  mercy. 
Tortures  shall  force  it  from  thee. 

Mirt.  Innocence 
Is  free  and  opt'n-breasfed  ;  of  what  crime 
Stand  1  accused,  my  lord? 

Ador.   What  crime  !  no  language 
Can  speak  it  to  the  height ;   1  sivall  become 
Discourse  for  fools  and  lirunkards.     How  was  this 
Contrived?  who  iielp'd  thee  in  the  plot  ?  discover: 
Were  not  Calista's  aids  in't? 

JlJirt.  No,  on  my  life  ; 
Nor  am  I  faulty. 

Ador.  No!  what  May-game's  this? 
Didst  thou  treat  with  n)e  for  thy  mistresss'  favours, 
To  make  sale  of  thine  own  t 

Mirt.   VVith  her  and  you 
I  have  dealt  faithfully*:  you  had  her  letter 
With  the  jewel  1  presented  :   she  received 
Your  courteous  answer,  and  prepared  herself 
To  be  removed  by  you  :   and  howsoever 
You  take  delight  to  hear  what  you  have  done. 
From  my  simplicity,  and  make  my  weakness 
The  subject  of  your  mirth,  as  it  suits  well 
With  my  condition,  1  know  you  bave  her 
In  your  possession. 

Ador.  How  !  has  she  left 
Her  mother's  house? 

Mirt.   Vou  drive  this  nail  too  far. 
Indeed  she  deeply  vow'd  at  her  departure 
To  send  some  of  your  lordship's  servants  for  me 
(Though  you  were  pleased  to  take  the  pains  your- 
self), 

•  /  hf^ne  dealt  faithfully  :]  So  the  old  copy.  Coxeter  and 
Mr.  M.  Masoii  read  faithful,  winch  ntleily  destroys  the 
metre  :  bat  there  i*  no  end  of  these  blunders. 


That  I  might  still  be  near  her,  as  a  shadow 
To  follow  her,  tlie  substance. 
Ador.   She  is  gone  then  ? 

Mirt.    1  his  is  too  much  ;  but,  good  my  lord,  for- 
give me, 
I  come  a  virgin  hither  to  attend 
My  noble  mi>iress,  though  I  must  confess 
I  look  with  sore  eyes  upon  her  good  fortune. 
And  wish  it  were  mine  own. 

Ador.  7'hen,  as  it  seems, 
You  do  yourself  affect  me? 
Mirt.  Should  she  hear  me. 
And  in  her  sudden  fury  kill  me  for't, 
I  durst  not,  sir,  deny  it ;  since  you  r.re 
A  man  so  form'd,  that  not  poor  1  alone, 
But  all  our  sex,  like  me,  I  think,  sta::d  bound 
'i'o  be  enamour'd  of  you. 

Ador.  O  my  fate ! 
How  justly  am  I  punish'd,  in  thee  punish'd. 
For  my  defended  wantonness*!  I,  that  scorn'd 
The  mistress  when  she  sought  me,  now  1  would 
Upon  my  knees  receive  her,  am  become 
A  prey  unto  her  bondwoman,  my  honour  too 
Neglected  for  this  purchase.     Art  thou  one  of  thos« 
Ambitious  serving  women,  who  contemning 
The  embraces  of  their  equals,  aim  to  be 
The  wrong  way  ladyfied  by  a  lord  ?  was  there 
No  forward  page  or  footman  in  the  city 
I'o  do  the  feat,  that  in  thy  lust  I  am  chosen 
lo  be  the  executioner?   Dar'st  thou  hope 
1  can  descend  so  low  ? 

Mirt.  Ureat  lords  sometimes 
For  change  leave  calver'd  salmon,  and  eat  spratsf  ' 
In  modesty  I  dare  speak  no  more. 

Camil.    If 'twere 
A  fish-day,  tliough  you  like  it  not,  I  could  say 
I  have  a  sfomach,  and  would  content  myself 
VVith  this  pretty  whiting-mopj. 

Ador.   Discover  yet 
How  thou  cam'st  to  my  hands. 

Milt.   My  lady  gone. 
Fear  of  her  motiier's  rage,  she  being  found  absent. 
Moved  me  to  fly  ;  and  quitting  of  the  house, 
You  were  pleas'd,  unask'd,  to  comfort  me  (I  used 
No  sorceries  to  bewitch  you)  ,  then  vouchsafed 
('ihanks  ever  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  !) 
To  hug  me  in  your  arms  ;  and  1  had  wrong'd 
My  breeding  near  the  court,  had  I  refused  it. 

Ador.  'ihis  is  s-till  more  bitter ;  canst  thou  guess 
to  wliom 
Thy  lady  did  commit  herself? 

Mirt.   1  hey  were 
Horsemen,  as  you  are. 

Ador.  In  the  name  of  wonder, 


•  For  my  defended  wantonttess .' [  i.  t.  forbidden,  intei- 
dictcd. 

t  Mirt.  Great  lords  sometimes 

For  change  leave  calvt;r  d  salmon,  and  eat  sprats:]  See 
Maid  of  JJonoztr,  Act  lll.sc.  i. 

I     .  and  would  content  myself 

lyith  this  pretty  whiting  inop.]  Tins  word  occurs  in  Beau- 
mont and  Flfctci\cM,  in  the  sublime  strains  of  Biistopha: 
'*  The  wandering  seas,  who.e  watery  fire 

Washes  the  whitiny-mups."    Mo.idin  the  Milt. 

"A  whitingmop,"  says  their  editor,  "is  Asortoffish  so 
called!"  but  whether  it  is  a  seal  or  asoland-g<>o»c,  he  dues  not 
determine.  And  .-o  notes  are  written  !  A  whiting-mop  is  a 
young  whiting.  Puitenham,  in  his  Art  of  English  Poesiv, 
illustrates  the  figure  *'  nieiosis,  «»r  the  dis  ibler,"  by  terming 
his  muse /«■«  ;;re/^/c  moppe ;  understanding,  he  says,  "  by 
this  moppe  a  little  prety  lady,  or  tender  young  thing.  F<jr 
so  we  call  little  fi-hes,  that  be.notcome  to  their  full  growth, 
moppes;  as,  whiting  moppes,  garnaxd-moppes,  &c."  p.  1&4. 
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How  could  they  pass  the  port,  where  you  expected 
My  coming  / 

Camit.  isiow  I  think  upon't,  there  came 
Three  monntt^d  bv,  and  bpliind  one  a  woman 
Embracing  fast  tlu'  m.m  that  rode  before  her. 

Lent.   I  knevN-  t!ie  men,  but  she  was  veil'd. 

Ador.   What  were  they  1 

Lent.  'Ihe  first  the  lord  Durazzo,  and  the  second 
Your  rival,  young  Caldoro  ;  it  was  he 
That  carried  the  wench  behind  him. 

Dim    The  last  a  servant, 
Thiit  spurr'd  fast  after  them. 

Ador.  Worse  and  worse  !   'twas  she  ! 
Too  much  assurance  of  her  love  undid  me. 
Why  did  v<>u  not  stay  them? 

Do7i.  VVe  had  no  such  commission. 

Camil.  Or  say  we  had,  who  durst  lay  fingers  on 
The  angry  old  ruffian  ? 

Lent.  For  my  ]iart,  I  had  rather 
Take  a  baited  bull  by  the  horns. 

Ador.  You  are  sure  friends 
For  a  man  to  build  on  ! 

Camil.  They  are  not  far  off, 
Their  horses  appear'd  spent  too  ;  let's  take  fresh 

ones 
And  coast  the  country,  ten  to  one  we  find  them. 

Ador.   I  will  not  e;\t  nor  sleep,  until  I  have  them  : 
Moppet,  you  shall  alont;  too. 

Mirt.  So  you  i)lease 
I  may  keep  my  place  behind  you,  I'll  sit  fast, 
And  ride  witli  you  ?i]l  the  world  o'er. 

Camil.  A  good  yirl.  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Naples.     A  Street. 
El  tier  Laval  and  Calipso. 

Lav.  Herhusbiuid?   >everino  ? 

Calip.  You  may  see 
His  handiwork  by  my  flat  face  ;  no  bridge 
Left  to  support  my  organ,  if  1  had  one  : 
The  comfort  is,  I  am  now  secure  from  thecrincomes, 
I  can  lose  nothing  that  way  *. 

Lav.  Dost  thou  not  know 
What  became  of  the  lady? 

Calip.   A  nose  was  enough  to  part  with, 
I  think,  in  the  service ;  I  durst  stay  no  longer, 
But  1  am  full  assured  the  house  is  empty. 
Neither  poor  lady,  daughter,  servant,  left  there. 
I  only  guess  he  hath  forced  ihem  to  go  with  him 
To  the  dangerous  forest,  where  he  lives  like  a  king 
Among  the  banditti,  and  how  there  he  hath  used  them, 
Is  more  than  to  be  fear'd. 


Lav.  I  have  played  the  fool. 
And    kept  myself  too   long  concealed,  sans   ques- 
tion. 

With   the  danger   of  her  life.     Leave  me. The 

king  ! 

Enter  Alphonso  and  Captain. 

Calip.  The  surgeon  must  be  paid. 

Lav.  Take  that. 

Calip.   1  thank  you  ; 
I  have  got  enough  by  my  trade,  and  I  will  build 
An  hospital  only  for  noseless  bawds 
C'l'will  speak  my  charity),  and  be  myself 
The  governess  of  the  sisterhood.  l^Eiit. 

Alph.  I  may 
Forget  this  in  your  vigilance  hereafter  ; 
But  as  I  am  a  king,  if  you  provoke  me 
The  second  time  with  negligence  of  this  kind, 
You  shall  deeply  smart  for't. 

Lav.  The  king's  moved. 

Alph.  To  suffer 
A  murderer,  by  us  proscribed,  at  his  pleasure 
To  pass  and  repass  tlirough  our  guards  ! 

Capt.   Your  pardon 
For  this,  my  gr  cious  lord,  binds  me  to  be 
More  circumspect  hereafter. 

Alph.  Look  you  be  so. 
Monsieur  i  aval,  you  were  a  suitor  to  me 
For  Severino's  pardon. 

Lav.  I  was  so,  my  good  lord. 

Alph.  Vou   might   havp   met  him  here,  to  have 
thanked  you  for't. 
As  now  I  Ui,ders;.and. 

Lav.  Si»  it  is  rumoured  ; 
And  hearing  in  the  city  of  his  boldness, 
1  would  not  say  contempt  of  your  decrees, 
As  then  I  pleaded  mercy,  under  pardon, 
I  now  as  much  admire  the  slowness  of 
Your  justice  (though  it  force  you  to  some  trouble) 
In  fetchinii'  him  in. 

Alph.  I  have  considered  it. 

Lav.  He  hath  of  late,  as  'tis  suspected,  done 
An  outrage  on  his  wife,  forgetting  nature 
J'o  his  own  daughter,  in  whom,  sir,  I  have 
Some  nearer  interest  than  1  stand  bound  to 
In  my  humanity,  which  1  gladly  would 
Make  known  unto  your  highness. 

Alph.  Go  along. 
You  shall  have  opportunity  as  we  walk  : 
See  you  what  I  committed  to  your  charge 
In  readiness,  and  without  noise. 

Capt.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — The  Country.     A  Forest. 
Enter  Claudio  and  all  the  Banditti,  making  a  guard  ' 
Severing  and  Iolakte  with  oaken-leaved  garlands; 
Singers. 

A   SONG. 

Sev.  Here,  as  a  queen,  share  in  my  sovereio-nty. 
The  iron  toils  pitch'd  by  the  law  to  take 
The  forfeiture  of  my  life,  1  have  broke  throuo-h, 

• 7  am  noiv  secure  from  the  crincomes, 

J  can  lose  nothing  that  ivai/]    This  passage  scarcely 


And  secure  in  the  guards  of  these  few  subjects. 
Smile  at  Alphonso's  fury  ;  though  I  grieve  for 
The  fatal  cause,  in  your  good  brother's  loss. 
That  does  compel  me  to  this  course. 

Lul.  Revive  not 
A  sorrow  long  since  dead,  and  so  diminish 
The  full  fruition  of  those  joys,  which  now 

deserves  a  note  :  but  Caiipso's  meanina:  is,  that,  by  the  pr« 
vious  h)ss  of  her  nose,  she  is  secured  from  one  of  the  evili 
attendant  on  ihe  disease,  yet  known  ainon;^  the  vulgar  Uv 
the  naii.c  which  sne  assisBs  to  it. 


Scene  II.] 
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I  stand  possessM  of;  womanish  fear  of  danjjer 
'J  hat  may  jmr.siie  this,  1  shake  off,  and  with 
A  luasculiiie  s|>irit. 

!Sei).    I  IS  well  said. 

lot.   Ill  you.  sir, 
1  live  ;  and  when,  or  bv  the  course  of  nature, 
Or  violence,  you  must  tall,  the  end  of  my 
Devotions  IS,  that  one  and  the  same  hour 
May  make  us  fit  for  heaven. 

Sev.    1  join  with  you 
In  niv  votes  that  way*  :  hut  how,  lolante, 
You  that  have  spent  vour  pa^t  days,  sluinbermg  in 
'I  he  down  of  (juiet,  can  endure  the  Iiardness 
And  rough  condition  of  our  present  being, 
Does  mucli  di^turh  me. 

Jot.    I'hese  woods,  Severino, 
Shall  more  than  seem  lo  me  a  populous  city, 
You  bein^  present ;  here  are  no  allurements 
To  tempt  my  frailty,  nor  the  conversation 
Of  such  whose  choice  behaviour  or  discourse 
May  nourish  jealous  thoughts. 

Sev.    1 '  ue,  lolante. 
Nor  shall  suspected  chastity  stand  in  need  here 
To  be  clear'd  by  miracle. 

Lot.  Still  on  that  string. 
It  yields  har-h  discord. 

Seu.  I  h.id  forgot  myself. 
And  wish  I  migiit  no  more  remember  it. 
The  day  wears,  sirs,  wi'hout  one  prize  brought  in 
As  tribute  to  your  queen  :   Claudio,  divide 
Our  squadron  in  small  parties,  let  them  watch 
All  passages,  that  none  escape  without 
The  payment  of  our  customs. 

Claud,  Shall  we  bring  in 
The  persons  with  the  pillage  ? 

Sev.  By  all  means  , 

Without  reply,  about  it :  we'll  retire 

l^Exeitiit  Claiiilio  and  the  rest. 
Into  ray  cave,  and  there  at  large  (Jiscourse 
Our  fortunes  past,  and  study  some  apt  means 
To  find  our  daughter;  since,  shawell  disposed  of, 
Our  happniess  were  perfect. 

lot.   VVe  must  wait 
With  patience  heaven's  pleasure. 

Sev    'lis  my  purpose.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Lentulo  and  Camillo. 

Lent.  Tet  the  horses  graze,  they  are  spent. 

Cumil.  I  am  sure  J'm  sleepy. 
And  nodded  as  i  rode;   here  was  a  jaunt 
1'  the  dark  through  thick  and  thin,  and   all  to  no 

purpose ! 
What  a  dulness  grows  upon  me  ! 

Lent.  1  can  hardly 
Hold  upe  mine  eyes  to  say  so.      How  did   we  lose 
Adorio?  [T/iey  $it  down. 

Camit.   He,  Donato,  and  the  wench, 
That  cleaves  to  hiiu  like   birdlime,    took  the  right 

hand  ; 
But  this  place  is  our  rendezvous. 

Lent.  No  matter, 
We'll  talk  of  that  anon heigh  ho  !     [Falls  asleep. 


*  In  my  \o\f.s that  way^  i.  f.  in  my  pr.iyt^rs;  I  know  not 
who  led  tla- wny  to  lliis  p.  d.iiitic  ado  ti.m  i,t"  the  Latin  wuid, 
votum,  but  1  find  it  iu  J-jiisun,  and  otht-rs. 


Camit.  He's  fast  already. 
Lentulo  !  I'll  take  a  nap  too.  [Falls  aileep. 

Kilter  Adoiiio,  Mihtilla,  and  Donato. 

A(Ii>r.   Was  ever  man  so  crost  ? 

Milt.   So  hiest  ;  this  is 
The  finest  wild  goose  chase! 

Ador    What's  that  you  ni'itter  ? 

Mirt.  A  short    piayer,  that  you  may  find   yout 
wish'd-for  love. 
Though  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Don.   Pretty  fool  ! 
Who  have  we  here  ? 

Aihr.    This  is  Caniillo. 

Milt.  This  sigiiior  J^entulo. 

Ador.   Wake  llnin. 

Don.  They'll  not  stir. 
Their  eyelids  are  glued,  and   mine   too  ;  by  your 

favour. 
I'll  lollow  tin  ir  example.  [Lies  down, 

Ador.   Are  you  not  weary? 

Milt.  I  know  not  what  the  word  means,   while 
travel 
To  do  you  service. 

Ador.   You  exjiect  to  reap 
Tlie  harvest  of  your  flattery  ;  hut  your  hopes 
Will  he  blasted,  I  assure  you. 

Mirt,  So  you  give  leave 
To  sow  it,  as  in  me  a  sign  of  duly. 
Though  you  deny  your  beams  «if  gracious  favour 
'Jo  ripen  it,  with  patience  1  shall  suffer. 

Ador.  No  more;  my  resolution  to  find 
Calista,  by  what  accident  lost  I  know  not. 
Binds  me  not  lo  deny  myself  whit  nature 
Exacteih  from  me  :  tci  walk  alone  afoot 
( For  my  horse  is  tired)  were  madness,  I  must  sleep. 
You  could  lie  down  too  ? 

Mirt.   Willingly  ;  so  you  please 
To  use  me — 

Ador.  Use  thee ! 

Mirt.  As  vour  pillow,  sir; 
I  dare  presume  no  further.     Noble  sir. 
Do  not  too  much  contemn  me;  generous  ieet 
Spurn  not  a  fawning  spaniel. 

Ador.   Well  ;  sit  down. 

Mirt.  I  am  ready,  sir. 

Ador.  So  nimble  ! 

Milt.  Love  is  active. 
Nor  woukl  I  be  a  slow  thirg  :  rest  secure,  sir; 
On  my  maidenhead,  I'll  not  ravish  you. 

Ador.  For  once. 
So  far  I'll  trust  you.  [-^"VS  his  head  on  her  Utp* 

Mirt.  All  tlie  joys  of  rest 
Dwell  on  your  eyelids  ;  let  no  dream  disturb 
Your  soft  and  gentle  slumbers  !   1  cannot  sing, 
But  I'll  talk  yon  asleep  ;  and  1  beseech  you 
Be  not  offended,  thou-h  I  glory  in 
My  being  thus  employ 'd;  a  happiness 
That  stands  for  more  than  ample  satisfaction 
For  all  1  have,  or  can  endure.  —He  snores, 
And  dues  n:.t  hear  ine  ;  would  his  sense  of  feelings 

Weie  hound  np  too  !  1  should 1  am  all  fire. 

Such  heaps  of  treasure  otfer'd  as  a  prey 
Would  tempt  a  modest  t  ief ;  I  cim  no  longer 
Forbear — I'll  yeiitly  touch  his  lips,  and  leave 
No  print  of  mine  : — [AiiAes  him.]  ah  ! — 1  have  hewd 

of  nectar. 
But  till  now  never  tasted  it ;  these  rubies 
Are  not  clouded  by  my  breatli  :   if  once  agaio 
I  steal  from  such  a  full  exchequer,  triiies 
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Will  not  be  miss'd; — [Kisses   him  again.'] — I   am   I 

entranced  :  our  t'anc)', 
Some  say,  in  sleep  works  stronger;  I  viill  prove 
How  far  my \^FuUs  asleep. 

Enter  DunAzzo. 

Dur.  My  bones  ache, 
I  am  exceeding  cold  too,  I  must  seek  out 
A  more  convenient  truckle-bed.     Ha!  do  I  dream? 
No,  no,  1  wake.     Camillo,  Lentulo, 
Donate  this,  and,  as  I  live,  Adorio 
In  a  handsome  wench's  lap!  a  whoreson;  you  are 
The  best  siccomraodated.     1  will  call 
My  nephew  and  his  mistress  to  this  pageant ; 
The  object  may  perhaps  do  more  upon  her, 
Than  all  (Jaldoro's  rhetoric.     With  what 
Security  they  sleep  !  sure  Mercury 
Hi'th  travell'a  this  way  with  his  charming-rod. 
Nephew!  Calista!  Madam! 

Enter  Caldouo  and  Calista. 

Cald.  Here,  sir  ;  is 
Your  man  leturn'd  with  horses? 

Dur.  No,  boy,  no; 
But  here  are  some  you  thought  not  of. 

Calls.  Adorio  ! 

Dur.  'Jhe  idi)l  that  you  worshipped. 

Cutis.  This  JNliriilla! 
I  am  made  a  stale. 

Dnr.  1  knew  'twould  take, 

Calis.  False  man  ! 
Bui  much  more  treacherous  woman  !  'Tis  apparent 
They  jointly  did  consjare  against  my  weakness. 
And  credulous  simplicity,  and  have 
Prevail'd  against  ir. 

Cald,  I'll  not  kill  then;  sleeping; 
But  if  you  please,  I'll  wake  them  first,  and  after 
Offer  them  as  a  fatal  sacrihce 
To  your  just  anger. 

Dur.  Vou  are  a  fool ;  reserve 
Your  bio  d  for  better  uses. 

Calls.  My  fond  love 
Is  changed  to  an  extremity  of  Late  ; 
His  very  sight  is  odious. 

Dnr.   1  have  thought  of 
A  pretty  punishment  for  him  and  his  comrades, 
Then  leave  him  to  his  harlotry  ;  if  she  prove  not 
Torture  enough,  hold  me  an  ass.     Their  horses 
Are  not  fir  off",  I'll  cut  the  girts  and  bridles. 
Then  turn  tlu-m  into  the  wood  ;  if  they  can  run, 
Let  them  follow  us  as  foofnien.     Wilt  thou  fight 
For  what's  thine  own  already ! 

Calls.  In  his  hat 
He  wears  a  jewel*,  which  this  faithless  strumpet, 
As  a  salary  of  her  lust,  deceived  me  of; 
He  shall  nut  keep't  to  my  disgrace,  nor  will  I 
Stir  till  I  have  it. 

Dur.  1  am  not  good  at  nimmingf  ; 
And  yet  that  shall  not  hinder  us  :  by  your  leave, 


In  his  hat 


Hewearsa)e\\K\,'\  This  is  in  contormity  to  the  custom 
hhicli  then  prifvaikd  i>i  wciriiii:  bmocius  igeins  stt  in  jiold 
or  silvei )  in  ilif  h;u.  Our  ancestuis  g.ive  llic  name  itfjewfl, 
not  so  nmcli  to  a  single  .'tune,  as  t<>  a  ilnster  ot  ihein  set  in 
order  b\  tin.-  I.ipidaiy,  and,  in  general,  lo  any  little  trinket 
or  oriiamenl  ot' gold  .iiu\  pMcioiis  .-tones. 

t  Dnraz.  /  am  not  (jaod  at  niinniin!; ;]  i.  o.  stealiny.  The 
•A'ord  is  |)nre  S:^\oti,aii(l  means  to  take,  to  seize.  It  is  loiind 
in  all  our  olil  writers;  and,  indeed,  is  still  in  use,  as  a  cant 
term  tor  stealing. 


'Tis  restitution  :  pray  you  all  bear  witness 
I  do  not  steal  it ;  here  'tis. 

[I'ukes  off  his  hat,  and  removes  thejeweL 

Calls.  Take  it,  not 
As  a  mistress'  favour,  but  a  strong  assurance 
I  am  your  wife. 

Cald.  O  heaven  ! 

Dnr.  Pray  in  the  church. 
Let  us  away.     Nephew,  a  word  ;  have  you  not 
Been  billing  in  the  brakes,  ha  !  and  so  deserved 
This  unexpected  favour? 

Cald.  You  are  pleasant 

[Exeunt  Dnrazzo,  Caldoro,  and  Calista. 

Ador.  As    thou    art    a    gentleman,    kill  me  not 
basely  ;  [Start*  up  ;    the  rest  awake. 

Give  me  leave  to  draw  my  sword. 

Camil.   Ha!  what's  the  matter  1 

Lent.  He  talk'd  ofs  sword. 

Don.  I  see  no  enemy  near  us. 
That  threatens  danger. 

Mirt.  Sure  'twas  but  a  dream. 

A:^A-r:    A    fearful    one.       Methought    Caldoro'a 
sword 
Was  at  my  throat,  Calista  frowning  b'/. 
Commanding  him,  as  he  desired  her  favour, 
To  strike  my  head  off. 

Camil.  Mere  imagination 
Of  a  disturbed  fancy. 

Mirt.  Here's  your  hat,  sir. 

Ador.  But  where's  my  jewel  ? 

Camil.  By  all  likelihood  lost 
This  troublesome  night. 

Don.  1  saw  it  when  we  came 
Unto  this  place. 

Mirt.  I  looked  upon't  myself, 
When  you  reposed. 

Ador.   What  is  become  of  it? 
Restore  it,  for  thou  hast  it ;  do  not  put  ma 
To  the  trouble  to  search  you, 

Mirt.  Search  me ! 

Ador.  You  havfe  been, 
Before  your  lady  gave  you  entertainment, 
A  night-walker  in  the  streets. 

Mi't.  How,  my  good  lord  ! 

Adirr.  Traded   in    picking    pockets,  when   tame 
gulls. 
Charmed  with  your  prostituted  flatteries. 
Deigned  to  embrace  you. 

Mirt.  Love,  give  place  to  anger. 
Charge  me  with  theft,  and  prostituted  baseness  ! 
Were  you  a  judge,  nay  more,  the  king,  thus  urged, 
To  your  teeth  I  would  say,  'tis  fabe. 

Ador.  This  will  not  do. 

Camil.  Deliver  it  in  private. 

Mirt.  You  shall  be 
In  public  hanged  first,  and  the  whole  gang  of  you. 
1  steal  what  I  presented  ! 

Lent.  Do  not  ^trive. 

Ador.  Though  thou  hast  swallowed    it,  I'll  rip 
thy  entrails. 
But  I'll  recover  it. 
Mirt.  Help,  help  ! 

Ador,  A  new  plot. 

Clavdio  and  two  Banditti  rush  upon  them  with 

pistols. 

Claud,  Forbear,  libidinous  monsters  !  if  you  offer 
The  least  resistance,  you  are  <\e;)d.     If  one 
But  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  shoot  all. 
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Ailor.  Let  us  fight  for  what  >ve  have,  and  if  you 
Ciin 
Win  it,  enjoy  it. 

Claud.   We  come  not  to  try 
Vour  valour,  but  for  your  money  ;  throw  down  your 

sword, 
Or  I'll  begin  with  you  :   so!  if  you  will 
Walk  quietly  without  bonds,  you  may,  if  not 
We'll  force  you. — [Fear  not,']  thou  shall  have  no 

wrong*, 
But  justice  against  these.  [To  Mirtilla. 

1  Ban.  We'll  teach  you,  sir. 

To  meddle  with  wenches  in  our  walks. 

2  Bail.  It  being 
Against  our  canons. 

Cam'd.  Whitiier  will  you  lead  us? 
Claud.    You  shall  know   that  hereafter. — Guard 
thera  sure.  \_Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Another  Tpart  (f  the  Forest. 

Enter  Alpiionso  disguised  as  an  old  Matt,  Laval, 
and  Captain. 

Alph.  Are  all  the  passages  stopp'd  ? 

Cafit.  And  strongly  mann'd  ; 
They  must  use  wings,  and  fly,  if  they  escape  us. 

Lav.  but  why,  great  sir,  you  should  expose  your 
person 
To  such  apparent  danger,  when  you  may 
Have  them  brought  bound  before  you,  is  beyond 
My  apprehension. 

Alph.  I  am  better  arm'd 
Than  vou  suppose  :  besides,  it  is  confirm'd 
liy  all  that  have  been  robb'd,  since  Severino 
Commanded  these  banditti  (though  it  be 
Unusuid  in  Italy),  imitating 
The   courteous  English    thieves,   for  so  they   call 

them, 
They  have  not  done  one  murder :  I  must  add  too, 
That,  from  a  strange  relation  I  have  heard 
Of  Severino's  justice,  in  disposing 
The  preys  brought  in,  I  would  be  an  eye-witness 
Of  what  1  take  up  now  but  on  report: 
And  therefore  'tis  my  pleasure  that  we  should, 
As  soon  as  they  encounter  us,  without 
A  show  of  opposition  yield. 

Lav.  Your  will 
Is  not  to  be  disputed. 

Alph.   You  have  placed 
Y'our  ambush  so,  that,  if  there  be  occasion, 
They  suddenly  may  break  in  ? 

Capt.  My  life  upon't. 

Alph.  We  cannot  travel  far,  but  we  shall  meet 
With  some  of  these  good  fellows  ,  and  be  sure 
You  do  as  I  command  vou. 

Lav.  Without  fear,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


Without  my  knowledge  and  consent,  assisted 
By  your  ad  vice,  be  married;  but  your 
Restraint,  as  you  deliver  it,  denying 
A  ^rown-up  maid  the  modest  conversation 
Of  nien,  and  warrantable  pleasures,  relish'd 
Of  too  much  rigour,  wliich,  no  doubt,  bath   driven 

her 
To  take  some  desperate  course, 

lot.   What  then  I  did 
Was  in  my  care  thought  best. 

Sev.  So  1  conceive  it ; 
But  where  was  your  discretion  to  forbid 
Access,  and  fit  approaches,  when  you  knew 
Her  suitors  noble,  either  of  which  1  would 
Have  wish'd  my  son-in-law  ?     Adorio, 
However  wild,  a  young  man  of  ^ood  parts. 
But  better  fortunes  :  his  competitor, 
Caldoro,  for  his  sweetness  oi  beiiaviour, 
Staidness,  and  teniperance,  holding  the  first  place 
Among  the  gallants  most  observed  in  Naples; 
His  own  revenues  of  a  large  extent. 
But  in  the  expectation  of  his  uncle 
And  guardian's  entradas*,  by  the  course 
Of  nature  to  descend  on  him,  a  match 
For  the  best  subject's  blood,  I  except  none 
Of  eminence  in  Italy. 

lol.   Your  wishes, 
Howe'er  awhile  delay 'd,  are  not,  I  hope, 
Impossibilities. 

Sev.  Though  it  prove  so. 
Yet  'tis  not  good  to  give  a  check  to  fortune 
When  she  comes  smiling  to  us.     Hark  !   this  cornet 

[^C  or  net  rvithin. 

Assures  us  of  a  prize  ;  there  sit  in  state, 
'Tis  thy  first  tribute. 

lul.  Would  we  might  enjoy 
Our  own  as  subjects  ! 

Sev.  What's  got  bv  the  sword, 
Is  better  than  inheritance  :  all  those  kingdoms 
Of  Alexander  were  by  force  extortedf, 
Though   gilded   o'er   with   glorious  styles  of  con- 
quest : 
His  victories  but  royal  robberies. 
And  his  true  definition  a  thief. 
When  circled  with  huge  navies,  to  the  terror 
Of  such  as  plough'd  the  ocean,  as  tl)e  pirate. 
Who,  from  a  narrow  creek,  puts  off'  for  prey 
In   a  small  pinnace: — [^Cornet  within] — fiom  a  se- 
cond place 
New    spoil    brought  in  ! — \^Cornet  uithin.]    from  a 

third  party  !  brave  ! 
This  shall  be  regisier'd  a  day  of  triumph 
Design'd  by  fate  to  honour  ihee.- 


SCENE  IV.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Etiter  Severing  and  Iolante. 
Sev.  'Tis  true ;  I  did  command  Calista  should  not, 

•   IVe'll  force  you.— \  Fear   not]    thou    nhalt   have    no 
Wong.S  I  have  added  tlic  words  in  brackets  to  supply  afoot 
bicb  wai  probably  lost  at  the  press. 


Good  booty,  ha? 


Enter  Claudio. 

Welcome,  Claudio ! 


•  And  guardian's  entradas,]  So  the  old  copy.  Coxeter 
(not  uiidursiandin^  the  word,  perlia^s.)  di.sc.irdcd  it  tor 
estates,  wliich  iitttrly  destroys  tlie  metre.  Mr.  M.  Mason 
implicitly  relies  on  his  s^nid'tnce,  sequiturque  patrem,  as 
usual.     Entradas  are  rents,  revenues. 

t  (if  Alexander  were  by  force  extorted,]  As  this  line 
stands  in  the  ol<l  copy,  it  is  evidently  corrupt: 

Subdued  by  Alexander,  were  by  force  extorted. 
This  does  not  rci-.d  to  me  like  Mas.«inger's:  the  sin.dl  change 
which  I  have  hazarded  restores  it.  at  least  to  metre.  The  remark 
which  foll.nvs  is  taken  from  history,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  actually  made  to  this  prince,  by  a  pirate  whom  h* 
was  about  to  execute. 
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Enter,  a.'  tiijf'ereiit  sides,  various  pnr'ies  of  the  Banditti ; 
one  with  Adoiiio,  Lhvii'i.o,  Donaio,  Camiij.o, 
IMiinii.i.A  ;  unother  tcilh  Di'ha/zo,  Caldoho,  Ca- 
LiSTA  ;  and  the  rest  with  Ai.puonso,  Laval,  and 
Captain. 

Claxtd.  Their  outsides  promise  so  ; 
But  vet  they  hiive  not  nrade  discovery 
Of  what  they  stand  possest  of. 

Sev.  Welcome  all  ; 
Good  hoys ;  you  have  done  bravely,  if  no  blood 
Be  slied  in  tl)e  service. 

1  Ban.  On  our  lives,  no  drop,  sir, 

Sev.  'J  is  to  my  wish. 

ivl.  My  lord  !' 

Sev.  No  more  ;  I  know  tbem. 

I'd.  My  daughter,  and  her  woman  too! 

Sev.  Conceal 
\oiir  jovs. 

Dnr.   Kallen  in  the  devil's  mouth  ! 

Calls.   Mv  father, 
And  niotlier  !  to  what  fate  am  1  reserved? 

Cald.  Continue  mask'd  j    or    grant   that  you  be 
known. 
From  whom  can  you  expect  a  gentle  sentence. 
If  you  despair  a  lather's? 

Ador.  1  pf^rceive  now 
Whch  way  I  lost  my  jewel. 

Mirt.  I  rejoice 
I'm  clear'd  In  m  theft;  you  have  done  me  wrong 

but  i. 
Unask'd,  forpive  you. 

Dnr.  ''lis  some  comfort  yet, 
The  rivals,  men  and  wc«ien,  friends  and  foes,  are 
Together  in  one  t(.il. 

S?v.  Vow  all  look  pale, 
And  by  y<ii;r  |  ri\ate  v\  hispprinjrs  and  soft  TOiirmurs 
Express  a  j^eiieial  fei>r  :   pray  you  shake  it  off; 
P'or  nn(ler.sianil  \i.u  are  not  fallen  into 
'Jhe  hands  of  a  husiris  or  a  Cacus, 
Delii>hte(l  mi)!e  in  lilood  than  sp  il,  hut  given  up 
'i"o  the  power  ot  an  unfortunate  gentleman 
Jsoi  born  to  these  low  cour-es,  howsoever 
M\  fate,  and  just  displeasure  of  the  king, 
Desipn'd  me  to  it  :   you  need  not  'o  doubt 
A  sad  capiivify  here,  and  much  less  fear 
For  prf){ii  to  he  sold  (or  slaves,  then  shipp'd 
Into  another  countiy  :  in  a  word, 
You  know  the  proscribed  Severino,  he. 
Not  uua(  quainted,  but  familiar  with 
The  most  of  you. —  Want  in  myself  I  know  not. 
But  for  the  jay  of  these,  my  squin  s,  who  eat 
'J'heir  bread  with  danger  purchas'd,  and  must  be 
"With  others'  fleeces  clothed,  or  live  exposed 
'Jo  the  summer's  scorching  heat  and  winter's  cold; 
To  these,  before  you  be  compell'd  (a  word 
1  speak  v\ith  much  unwillingness),  deliver 
Such  coin  as  you  are  furnish'd  with. 

Dur.  A  fine  niethod  ! 
This  is  neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor  robbery, 
Yet  it   hath   a  twang  of  all  of  them  :  but  one  word, 
sir. 

Sev.   Your  pleasure. 

Dur.  When  we  have  thrown  down  our  muck, 
\Yhat  follows? 

Sev.  Lil)erty,  with  a  safe  convoy, 
io  any  place  you  choose. 

Dur.  By  this  hand  you  are 
A  fair  fraternity  ;  for  once  I'll  be 
The  first  example  to  relieve  your  conveDt. 


There's  a  thousand   crowns,  my  vintage,  harvest 

profits. 
Arising  from  my  herds,  bound  in  one  bag; 
Share  it  among  you. 

Sev.   Vou  are  still  the  jovial 
And  good  Dmazzo. 

Dur.  To  the  offering  ;  nav. 
No  hanging  an  a — ,  this  is  their  wedding-day  : 
What  you  must  do  spite  of  your  hearts,  do  freely 
For  your  own  sakes. 

Camil.  '['here's  mine. 

Lent.   Mine. 

Don.  All  that  I  have. 

Cald.    I  his  to  preserve  my  jewel. 

Ador.   Whidi  1  ch'^Ilenge: 
Let  me  have  justice,  for  mv  coin  1  care  not. 

Lav.  I  will  not  weep  for  mine. 

Cupt.   Would  it  were  more. 

[77;rv  ail  throw  down  their  purses, 

Sev.  Nay,  you  are  privileged  ;  but  w  hy,  old  father, 
Art  thou  so  slow?  thou  hast  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
And,  if  desire  of  gold  do  not  increase 
With  thy  exi)iring  Itase  of  life,  thou  should'st 
Be  forwardesf. 

Alph.  In  what  concerns  myself, 
I  do  acknowledge  it  ;  and  1  should  lie, 
A  vice  I  have  detested  from  my  youth, 
If  I  denied  my  j)resent  store,  since  what 
I  have  about  nie  now  weighs  down  in  value. 
Almost  a  hundred  fold,  whatever  these 
Have  laid  before  you  :  see  !   I  fio  groan  under 

[  Thniii  s  down  three  bags. 
The  burthen  of  my  treasure  ;  nay,  'tis  gold  ; 
And  if  your  hunger  of  it  be  not  sated 
With  what  already  1  have  shown  unto  you, 
Here's  that  shall  glut  it.     In  this  casket  are 
Inestimahle  jewels,  diamonds 
Of  such  a  piercing  lustre  as  struck  blind 
The  amazed  lapidary,  while  he  lubour'd 

[  Opens  the  casheU 
To  honour  his  own  art  in  setting  them  : 
Some  orient  |>earls  too,  which  the  C^ueen  of  Spain 
JMiglit  wear  as  ear-rings,  in  remembrance  of 
J  he  day  that  she  was  crown'd. 

Sev.  '1  l-ie  spoils,  1  think. 
Of  both  the  Indies! 

Dur.  The  givat  sultan's  poor, 
Ifparalleld  with  this  Croesus. 

Sev.   Why  dost  thou  weep? 

Alph.  Fiom  a  most  fit  consideration  of 
IMy  poverty  ;  this,  though  restored,  will  not 
Serve  my  occasions. 

Sev.  Impossible  ! 

Dur.  Maybe  he  would  buy  bis  passport  up  to 
heaven, 
And  then  this  is  too  little,  though  in  the  journey 
It  were  a  good  viaticum. 

Alph,  I  would  make  it 
A  means  to  help  me  thither  :  not  to  wrong  you 
With  tedious  expectation,  I'll  discover 
What  my    wants   are,  and  yield   my  reasons  fof 

them : 
I  have  two  sons,  twins,  the  true  images 
Of  what  1  was  at  their  years  ;  never  lather 
Had  fairer  or  more  promising  hopes  in  his 
Posterity:  but,  alas  !  these  sons,  ambitious 
Cf  glittering  honour,  and  an  aiter-name, 
Achieved  by  glorious,  and  yet  pious  actions 
(For  such  were  their  intentions),  put  to  sea. 
Ihey  had  a  well-rigg'd  bottom,  fully  manned. 
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An  old  experienced  master,  lusty  sailors, 

Slout  lanosinen,  and   what's   something   more    than 

rare, 
They  did  ac!,ree,  had  one  desip^n,  and  that  was 
In  charitv  to  rrdeem  the  Ch«-istian  slaves 
Chained  in  the  Turldsh  servitude. 
Sev.  A  hrave  aim  ! 

Dur.  A  most  heroic  enterprise  ;  I  languish 
To  hear  how  ihey  succeeded, 

Alph.  Prosperously, 
At  tir>t,  and  to  their  wishes:  divers  •^'allies 
They  boarded,    and   some   strong    forts    near   the 

shore 
They  suddenly  surprised  ;  a  thousand  captives, 
Redeemed  from  the   oar,    paid  their  glad  vows  and 

prayers 
For  their  deliverance  :  their  ends  acquired, 
And  making  homeward  in  triumphant  manner, 
For  sure  tlie  cause  deserved  it — 

Dur.  Pray  you  end  here  ; 
The  best.  I  fear,  is  told,  and  that  which  follows 
Must  conchide  ill. 

Alph.   Your  fears  are  true,  and  yet 
I  must  with  grief  relate  it.      Prodigal  fame, 
In  every  place,  with  her  loud  trump,  proclaiming 
The  gieafness  of  the  action,  the  piiates 
Of  Tunis  and  Algiers  laid  wait  for  them 
At  their  return  :   to  tell  you  what  resistance 
They  made,  and  how  my  poor  sons  fought,  would 

but 
Increase  my  sorrow,  and,  perhaps,  grieve  you 
To  hear  it  passion  itely  described  unto  you. 
In  brief,  tliev  were  taken,  and  for  the  great  loss 
Tlie  enemy  did  sustain,  their  victory 
I'eing  with  much  !)lood  bought,  they  do  endure 
'J'lie  heaviest  captivity  wretched  men 
Did  ever  suffer.     O  my  sons  !  my  sons! 
To  me  forever  lost !  lost,  lost  fur  ever  ! 

Sev.  Will   not    these   heaps   of  gold,    added  to 
thine. 
Suffice  for  lansom  1 

Alph.   For  my  sons  it  would  : 
-But  they  refuse  iheir  liberty  if  all 
Tiiat    were   engaged  with    them,   have  not    their 

irons 
With    theirs    struck    off,  and    set  at  liberty   with 

them  ; 
Which  these  heaps  cannot  purchase. 

Seu.  !la!   the  toughness 
Of  my  heart  melts,     lie  comforted,  old  father; 
1  have  $oine  hidden  treasure,  and  if  all 
1  and  my  stpjires  these  three  years  have  laid  up. 
Can  make  the  sum  up,  freely  lake't. 

Dur.  I'll  sell 
Myself  to  mv  shirt,  lands,  moveables,  and  thou 
Shalt  part  with  thiiie  too,  nephew,  rather  thaa 
Sucli  brave  men  shall  live  slaves. 

2  Bun.   We  will  not  yiela  to't. 

3  Ban.   Nor  lose  our  parts. 
Sev.   How's  this! 

^  Bail.   You  are  fitter  far 
To  be  a  churchman,  than  to  have  command 
Over  good  fellows*. 

Sev.  ']  bus  lever  use  [Strihes  them  down. 

Such  saucy  rascals  ;  second  me,  Claudio. — 
Hebellious!  do  you  grumble  ?  I'll  not  leave 
One  ros^ue  of  them  alive. 


•  Over  uood  ftilowA.]  A  rant  nunu'  l)y  which  liighwaymen 
wad  ihivves  have  bt:en  lung   |jlv<i!ied   to   dcnoininatt:  them-    j 


Alph.   riold  ; — give  the  sign.       [D^s<^»wr«  kimself 
All.  The  king  !  ''' 

Sev    Then  I  am  lost. 
Claud.   The  woods  are  full 
Of  armed  men. 

Alph.  No  hope  of  your  escape 
Can  flatter  yoti. 

Sen.  Mercy,  dread  sir  !  TKneeU> 

Alph.  Thy  carriage 
In  this  unlawful  course  appears  so  noble. 
Especially  in  this  last  trial,  which 
I  put  upon  you,  that  1  wish  the  mercy 
You  kneel  in  vain  for  might  fall  gently  on  you  : 
But  when  the  holy  oil  was  poured  upon 
My  head,  and  1  anointed  king,  I  swore 
Never  to  pardon  murder.     I  could  wink  at 
Your  robberies,  though  our  laws  call  them  death. 
Hut  to  dispense  with   Monteclaro's  blood 
Would  ill  become  a  king  ;  in  him  I  lost 
A  worthy  subject,  and  must  take  from  you 
A  strict  account  oft.     'Tis  in  vain  to  move; 
My  doom's  irrevocable. 

Lav.   Not,  dread  sir. 
If  Monteclaro  live. 
Alph.  ]f!  gooil  Laval. 

Lav.  He    lives   in   him,   sir,   that    you     lhou<^ht 
Laval.  [Discovers  himself 

Three  years  have  not  so  altered  me  but  you   mav 
Remember  Monteclaro. 
Dur.   How  ! 
lol.  My  brother  I 
Calls.  Uncle ! 

Mont.  Give  me  leave  ;  I  was 
Left   dead  in  the    field,   but  by   the  duke    Moi  . 

pensit'r. 
Now  General  at  Milan,  taken  up. 
And  with  much  care  recovered. 

Alph.  Why  lived  you 
So  long  concealed? 

Mont.  Confounded  with  the  wrong 
I  did  my  brother,  in  provoking  him 
To  fight,  I  spent  the  time  in  France  that  I 
Was  absent  from  the  court,  makmg  my  exile 
The  punishment  imposed  upon  myself 
For  my  offence. 

lol.  Now,  sir,  I  dare  confess  all; 
This  was  the  jiuesi  invited  to  the  banquet 
That  drew  on  your  suspicion. 

Sev.  Your  intent, 
Though  it  was  ill  in  you,  I  do  forgive  ; 
The  rest  I'll  hear  at  leisure.     Sir,  your  sentence. 

Alph.  It  is  a  general  pardon  unto  all. 
Upon  my  hopes,  in  your  fair  lives  hereafter. 
You  will  deserve  it. 

Sev.    Claud,    and    the    rest.  Long  live  great  Al- 
ph on  so  ! 
Dur.  Your  mercy  shown    in   this,  now,   if  you 
please, 
Decide  these  lovers'  difference. 

Alph.  That  is  easy  ; 
I'll  put  it  to  the  women's  choice,  the  men 
Consenting:  to  it. 


selves;  and  whidi  has  been   given  (hem,  in  courtesy,   by 
others.     Thus  Htywood 

Kiny.   It  thou  be  »  good  fellow,  l«t  mv  borrow  a  word. 
Hobbfi.  1  4m  no  good  iell»w,ai.d  1  pruy  heaven  thou  be'st 

not  one. 
King.     Why?  dost  thon  not  l-.vegood  Icllows? 
Hubbt.  No     'lis  a  bye-Aord;  aoodfelloirs  be  thieves 
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Calls.   Here  I  fix,  then,  never 
To  be  removed. 

CaU.  Tis  my  nil  ultra,  sir. 

Milt.  0  that  1  liad  the  happiness  to  say 
So  much  to  you  !  1  dare  maintain  my  love 
Is  equal  to  my  Lidy's. 
4diyr.  But  my  mind 
A  pitch  above  yours  :  marry  with  a  servant 
Ol  nv  descent  or  fortune ! 

Sev.  You  are  deceived  . 
Howe'er  she  his  been  train'd  up  as  a  servant, 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  noble  taptain. 
Who,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Persian  gulf, 

erish'd  by  shipwreck  ;  one  1  dearly  loved. 
He  to  my  care  entrusted  her,  having  taken 
My  word,  if  he  return 'd  not  like  himself, 
I  never  should  discover  what  she  was  ; 
But  it  being  for  her  good,  I  will  dispense  with't. 
So  much,  sir,  for  her  blood  ;  now  for  her  portion  : 
So  dear  I  hold  the  memory  of  my  friend. 
It  shall  rank  with  my  daughter's. 

Adiir.    1  his  made  good, 
I  will  not  be  perverse. 

Dur.  With  a  kiss  coinfirm  it. 

Ador.  I  sign  all  concord  here  j  but  must  to  you, 
sir, 
For  reparation  of  my  wounded  honour, 
Th   justice  of  tiie  king  consenting  to  it, 
Denounce  a  lawful  war. 

Alph.  This  in  our  presence  ! 

Ador.  The  cause,  dread  sir,  commands  it ;  though 
your  edicts 
Call  private  combats,  murders ;  rather  than 
Sit  down  with  a  disgrace,  arising  from 
A  blow,  tlie  bonds  of  my  obedience  shook  oflF, 
I'll  right  myself. 

Cald.  1  do  confess  the  wrong. 
Forgetting  the  occasion,  and  desire 
Remission  from  you,  and  upon  such  terms 
As  by  his  sacred  majesty  shall  be  judged 
Equal  on  both  parts. 

Ador.  1  desire  no  more. 

Alph.  All  then  are  pleased  ;  it  is  the  glory  of 
A  king  to  make  and  keep  his  subjects  happy : 
For  us.  we  do  approve  the  Roman  maxim, 
To  save  one  citizen  is  a  greater  prize 
Tnan  to  have  kill'd  in  war  ten  enemies.        \_Exeunt. 


Song,  between  Juno  and  Hymen. 
Juno  to  the  Biude. 

Enter  a  muid  ;  hut  made  a  bride, 

Be  hold,  (tiidjreeltj  taste 
Xhe  marriage  banquet,  ne'er  denied 

To  such  us  sil  down  chaste. 
Though  he  nnloos.;  th^^  virgin  zone, 

Presumed  against  thu  will. 
Those  joys  leseived  to  him  alone, 

Tlicuart  a  vigin  still. 

Hymen  to  the  BniDEcnooM. 

Hail,  bridegroom,  haill  thy  choice  thus  made, 

As  thou  wouldst  have  her  true, 
Thou  must  give  o'er  thy  wanton  trade. 

And  bid  loose  fires  adieu. 
That  hn.^bund  who  would  have  his  wife 

To  him  continue  chaste, 
In  her  embraces  spends  his  life. 

And  makes  abroad  no  waste. 


Hymen  and  Juno. 

Spt^rt  then  like  turtles,  and  bring  forth 

Such  pledges  as  may  be 
Assurance  of  the  father's  worth, 

And  mother's  parity*. 
Juno  doth  hle.ss  the  nuptial  bed ; 

/has  Hymen's  torches  burn. 
Live  long,  and  may,  when  both  are  dead, 

Your  ashes  Jill  one  urn  '. 

Song,  Entertainment  of  the  Forest's  Queen. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  this  shady  green. 
Our  long-wish'd  Cynthia,  ihrjore.^t's  queen. 
The  trees  begin  to  bud,  the  glad  birds  sing 
In  winter,  changed  by  her  into  the  spring. 

We  know  no  night, 

Perpetual  light 

Dawns  from  your  eye. 

You  being  near. 

We  cannot  fear. 

Though  Denth  stood  by. 
From  you  our  swords  take  edge,  our  hearts  grow  bold; 
From  you  iii  fee  their  lives  your  liegemen  hold. 
These  gioves  your  kingdom,  and  our  law  your  will . 
Smile,  and  we  spare ;  but  ij  you  frown,  we  kill. 

Bless  then  the  fwur 

That  gives  tJie  power 
In  which  you  may. 

At  bed  and  board, 

Embrace  your  lord 
Both  night  and  day. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  this  shadi/  green, 
Our  long-wish'd  Cynthia,  the  forest's  queen! 

EPILOGUE. 

I  AM  left  to  enquire,  then  to  relate 

To  the  still-doubtful  author,  at  what  rate 

His  merchandise  are  valued.     If  they  prove 

Staple  commodities,  in  your  grace  and  love, 

To  this  last  birth  of  his  Minerva,  he 

Vows  (and  we  do  believe  him)  seriously. 

Sloth  cast  off,  and  all  pleasures  else  declined. 

He'll  seaich  with  his  best  care,  until  he  find 

New  ways,  and  make  good  in  some  labour'd  song* 

Though  he  grow  old,  Apollo  still  is  young. 

Cherish  his  good  intentions,  and  declare 

By  any  signs  of  favour,  that  you  are 

Well  pleased,  and  with  a  general  consent ; 

And  he  desires  no  more  ericouragemeutt. 


*  Assurance,  of  the  father's  worth. 
And  mother's  purity.]    Meaning,    like   their  parents:    the 
thought  is  tVoni  Catullus: 

Sit  suo  similis  patri 
Ulanlio,  et  facile  insciis 
Noscitetur  ab  omnibus, 
Kt  pudicititivi  siice 
Mafris  indicet  ore. 
There  is  little    lo  be  said  for  this  song,  (wliich  is  to  be  re 
ferred  to  Act  IV.  sc.  ii.)  or  loi  that  ininuciiatelj  follnwin!:  it: 
they   are,  however,  among   the    best   sc.ittered  throuuh    the 
plays  of  M<issinger,  who,  as  Mr.  M.  Mason  jusily  observed, 
isa  wretched  ballad-maker. 

t  It  is  not  iniprob.tble  that,  after  a  temporary  suspension 
of  his  unsuccessful  labours  t\)r  the  stage,  Massiu'^er  nn;:ht 
hope  to  stcure  himself  ag.iinst  future  di.-appr.inlin»i)t  liy 
writing  for  the  taste  of  the  public  rather  tli.in  his  ov\n. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  thisconiedy  is  (1i>tini;ni>lied  by  a  few 
new  features,  which  show  tluunselvfS  sonielinu-s  in  an  exces* 
of  his  usual  manner,  ami  someliiius  in  a  <h'p>rlure  from  it. 
An  instance  or  two  of  each  will  be  sullicient.  In  jjeneral, 
when  he  determines  to  inlroilncc  an>  eh.inue  nnt  y<  t  ina 
tured  by  circumstancts,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  us  through 
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an  opinion  or  wish  <1roppe«l  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  a 
prtccdin;;  scene.  This  tntlli.id  i-*  prol'iisfly  indiilijed  in  ilie 
prcjenl  I'lav  ;  and  those  brief  anticipiiti>)ns  of  iinevperted 
incidents  seem  lo  be  reg.irdeiJ  by  him  as  siilficient  apiihij;ies 
for  the  extraordinary  precipitation  of  the  business  of  the 
Stace- 

Ai;ain,  in  his  other  Plays,  he  is  often  irregular,  and  some- 
time,* involv«d:  the  present  piece  is  conceived  with  unusual 
wildness  of  plot,  and  intricacy  of  man.igenuiit.  One  event 
thrusts  out  anotlier  witi)  little  inti.Mniission  or  probability ; 
and  (lie  change  of  situations  is  so  rapid  aii'i  straiit;e,  that  the 
reader  is  in  danger  of  mistakin<;  the  object  to  which  thcj 
tend.  And  here  occur*  a  departure  frotTi  his  usual  manner. 
By  pushinij  tlie<e  surprising  incidents  loo  far,  he  has  strait- 
ened hitnself  in  tlie  development  of  his  plot.  The  conse- 
quence is,  tiiatthe  conclusion  of  the  piece  is  biief  and  forced, 
and  presents  little  else  than  a  sudden  and  violent  solution  of 
ditiiculties  too  ln\uriantly  created.  I  wish  it  were  not  ne- 
cessary to  mention  a  novelty  of  another  kind.  Too  jnuch 
laxity  is  indulged  in  his  other  plays:  the  peculiarity  I  ere  is, 
that  thoui{h  it  abounds,  and  forms  a  considerable  p^rt  of  the 
story  il.selt,  it  is  not  punished  at  the  conclusion  with  that  just- 
ice for  which  Massinger  is  generally  to  be  coinmeaded,  and 


witli  that  remembrance  of  the  claims  of  virtue  for  which  h« 
elsewhere  assumes  a  proper  ciedii. 

These  improprieties  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  lo  V\t 
ciicumstances  under  whicti  the  I'lay  was  wriittn.  Yet  it 
contains  scattered  beauties  of  no  oidinary  value.  The  ntyle 
of  it,  indeed,  is  almost  every  where  tlovvii.g  and  harmonious, 
and  there  .ire  occasional  scenes  which  will  cliarm  tiie  imagi- 
nation and  toucii  the  heart.  Dura/zi's  description  of  hU 
rural  sports  is  highly  beautitui  and  enlivening,  ami  has  been 
commended  by  others.  I  do  nf)t  know  tlut  prnper  prai»c 
has  been  bestowed  im  another  scene,  at  which  the  read'.-r  cf 
sensibility  will  certainly  stop  with  delii;lit.  Theieis  a  moral 
melancholy  in  Severino's  appearance,  Act  II  sc.  iv.,  which 
is  extremely  touching.  In  The  Pintiirf,  Massin«ier  has  made 
Mathias  express  some  just  sentiments  agai  st  loo  great  a 
fondne.ss  for  perishible  lite.  Hen-  we  see  a  weariness  of  ex- 
istence, and  a  contempt  of  danger,  heightened  by  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  Sevr riiio,  yet  mixed  with  te. derness  and 
compunction.  In  other  parts  of  the  Play,  we  find  maxims 
justly  conceived  and  beautifully  expressed.  They  may  ba 
easily  sepjirattd  from  the  incidents  wt-ich  give  rise  to  thciPf 
and  be  advantageously  remembered  for  our  pricleniial  or 
nio.>-al  guidance.  Db    Irbi.  nd. 


A  VERY  WOMAN. 


A  Vehy  W0MAN.3  This  Tragi- Comedy,  as  it  is  called,  was  licensed  for  the  stage  June  6th,  1634-. 
From  the  piologue  it  appears  to  be  a  revision  of  a  former  play,  which  had  been  well  received,  and  which 
/he  author  modestly  insinuates  that  he  was  induced  to  review  by  the  command  of  his  patron.  If  this  patron 
nas,  HS  it  has  been  supposed,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  one  of  the  most  delightful 
compositions  in  the  English  language. 

We  learn  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  that  a  play  of  Massinger's  called  The  Spanish  Viceroy, 
was  acted  in  1624:  this  was  not  improbably  the  piece  alluded  to  in  the  prologue.  But  this  is  not  all.  In 
the  MS.  Register  of  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  the  ;ilay  of  Cardenes,  or  Cardenin,  is  said  to  have  been 
performed  at  court,  in  1613.  Mr.  Malone,  who  furnishes  me  with  this  notice,  conjunctures  that  this  might 
have  been  the  first  sketch  of  what  Massinger  improved  and  brought  out  in  1624,  and  finally  completed  as 
we  now  have  it.  Change  of  name  is  no  argument  against  this  conclusion;  for,  besides  that  nothing  was 
more  coniuion  upon  the  revival  of  plays,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  those  who  spoke  of  them,  seldom 
concerned  themselves  with  the  author's  titles,  but  gave  them  sucb  names  as  pleased  themselves,  and  which 
wen*  geTiendly  assumed  from  one  or  other  of  the  more  prominent  characters. 

However  this  may  be,  the  present  play  was  most  favourably  received,  and  often  acted,  the  old  title-page 
says,  "  at  t.iri  private  house  in  Blackfriars,  by  his  late  Majesty's  servants,  with  great  applause."  Its  popu- 
larity seems  to  have  tempted  the  author's  good  friend,  Sir  Aston  Cockaine,  to  venture  on  an  imitation  of  it, 
which  he  has  executed,  not  very  happily,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Obstinate  Lady. 


PROLOGUE. 

To  such,  and  some  there  are,  no  question,  here. 
Who.  happy  in  their  memories,  do  bear 
This  subject,  long  since  acted,  and  can  say, 
'J'ruly,  we  have  seen  something  like  Uiis  play, 
Our'autlor,  with  becoming  modesty 
(For  in  this  kind  he  ne'er  was  bold),  by  me. 
In  his  defence  thus  answers.  By  command 
He  undertook  this  task,  nor  could  it  stand 
With  his  low  fortune  to  refuse  to  do 


What  by  his  patron  he  was  call*d  unto  : 

For  w^hose  delight  and  yours,  we  hope,  with  care 

He  hath  review'd  it  ;  and  with  him  we  dare 

Maintain  to  any  man,  that  did  allow 

'Twas  good  before,  it  is  much  bettered  now  : 

Nor  is  it,  sure,  against  the  proclamation 

To  raise  new  piles  upon  an  old  foundation*. 

So  much  to  them  deliver'd  ;  to  the  rest, 

To  v/hom  each  scene  is  fresh,  he  doth  protest. 

Should  his  muse  fail  now  a  fair  flight  to  make. 

He  cannot  fancy  what  will  please  or  take. 


Viceroy  of  Sicily. 

ddon  PruRO  his  soti. 

Duhe  o|^  Messjna. 

J)on    Mau'iino  Cardenes,  his  son. 

Don  John  Antonio,  prince oJ  Tarent. 

Ciiptam  of  the  castle  of  Palermo. 

Paulo,  a  physician. 

Ct'cuLO,  the  Vicerov's  steiuard. 

Two  Surgeons. 

Apothecary. 

Citizens. 

Slave-merchant. 

Servant. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Page. 

An  English  Slavt, 

Slaves. 

Moors. 

Pirates, 

Sailors. 

Almira,  the  Viceroy^s  daughter. 

Leonora,  duke  of  Messina's  niece. 

BoRACHiA,  wife  to  Cuculo,  governess  of  Leonora 

and  Almira. 
Two  Waiting  Women. 
A  good  and  evil  Genius,  Servants,    Guard,  Attend* 

ants,  S^c. 

SCENE,  Palermo. 


*  This  seems  to  allude  to  King  James's   Proclamation,  to  forbid  the  increase  of  buildioir  of  London. — Daviks. 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  J.— A  Room  in  the  Viceroy's  Palace, 

Enter  Pedro  and  Leonora. 

Pedro.  My  worthiest  mistress !  this  day  cannot  end 
But  prosperous  to  Pedro,  that  begins 
With  this  so  wish'd  encounter. 

Leon.  Only,  servant, 
To  give  you  thanks  in  your  own  courtly  language 
Would  iirjiue  nae  more  ceremonious 
Than  heartily  atTecied  ;  and  you  are 
Two  well  assured,  or  I  am  miserable, 
Our  etjual  loves  have  kept  one  rank  too  long 
To  stand  at  distance  now. 

Pedro.   You  make  me  happy 
In  this  so  wise  reproof,  which  I  receive 
As  a  chaste  favour  from  you,  and  will  ever 
Jiold  such  a  strong  command  o'er  my  desires, 
That  though  my  blood  turn  rebel  to  ray  reason, 
I  never  shall  presume  to  seek  aught  from  you. 
But  what  (your  honour  safe)  you  well  may  grant  me. 
And  virtue  sign  the  warrant. 

Leon.    Your  love  to  me 
So  limited,  will  stdl  preserve  your  mistress 
Worthf  her  servant,  and  in  your  restraint 
Of  loose  affections,  bind  me  faster  to  you ; 
But  there  will  be  a  lime  when  we  may  welcome 
Those  wish'd    for   pleasures,  as   heaven's  greatest 

blessings. 
When  that  the  viceroy,  your  most  noble  father. 
And  the  duke  my  uncle,  and  to  that,  my  guardian, 
Shall  by  their  free  consent,  conhrm  them  lawful. 

Pedro.  \'oii  ever  shall  direct,  and  ]  obey  you  : 
Is  my  sister  stirring  yet  ? 

Leon.  Long  since. 

Pedro,  i^ome  business 
With  her,  jom'd  to  my  service  to  yourself. 
Hath  brought  me   hither ;  pray  you   vouchsafe  the 

favour 
To  acquaint  her  with  so  much. 

Leon.  1  am  prevented. 

Enter  Almira  and  iwo  Waiting  Women, 

Aim.  Do  the  rest  here,  my  cabinet  is  too  hot ; 
This  room  is  cooler.     Brother  ! 

Peoro.  'Morrow  sister ; 
Do  I  not  come  unseasonably  ? 

Aim.   Why,  good  brother  ? 

Pe'iro.    Because  you  are  not  yet  fully  made  up, 
Nor  tit  for  visitation.     There  are  ladies, 
And  great  ones,  that  will  hardly  grant  access, 
On  any  terms,  to  their  own  lathers,  as 
riiey  are  themselves,  nor  willingly  be  seen 
Before  thev  have  ask'd  counsel  of  their  doctor 
Hww  the  ceruse  will  ai)pear,  newly  laid  on. 
When  they  ask  blessing. 

Aim.  Such, indeed,  there  are 
That  would  be  still  young,  in  despite  of  time; 
That  ill  the  wrinkled  winter  of  their  age 
\\  uuld  force  a  seeming  April  of  Iresh  beauty, 
As  if  It  were  within  the  power  of  art 
I'o  fiaine  a  second  nature  :   but  for  me. 
And  tor  your  mistress  I  dare  say  as  much, 
The  faces,  and  the  teeth  you  see,  we  slept  with. 


Pedro.  Which   is  not  frequent,  sister,  with  soir,» 
ladies. 

A*m.  You  spy  no  sign  of  any  night-mask  here 
(Tie  on  my  carcanet*),  nor  does  your  nostril 
i'ake  in  the  scent  of  strong  perfumes,  to  stifle 
'I'he  sourness  of  our  breaths  as  we  are  fasting: 
You're  in  a  lady's  chamber,  gentle  brother, 
And  not  in  your  apothecary  s  shop. 
We  use  the  women,  you  perceive,  that  serve  us, 
Like  servants,  not  like  such  as  do  create  us  : — 
Faith  search  our  pockets,  and,  if  you  find  there 
Comfits  of  ambergris  to  help  our  kisses, 
Conclude  us  faulty. 

Pedro.   You  are  pleasant,  sister. 
And  1  am  glad  to  find  you  so  disposed; 
You  will  the  better  hear  me. 

Aim.   What  you  please,  sir. 

Pedro.  I  am  entreated  by  the  prince  of  Tarent 
Don  John  Antonio  — 

Aim.   WouUI  you  would  choose 
Some  other  subject. 

Pedro.  Pray  you,  give  me  leave. 
For  his  desires  are  fit  for  rou  lo  hear, 
As  for  me  to  prefer.     This  priace  of  Tar'-n*. 
(Let  it  not  wrung  him  that  I  c-ill  him  friend) 
Finding  your  choice  of  don  Car'ienfes  liked  o( 
By  both  your  fathers  and  Ws  hopes  cut  ofi'. 
Resolves  toi  eave  Paler»n:». 

Aim.  He  does  weJi  ; 
That  I  hear  glavlly. 

Pedro.  How  this  prince  came  hither. 
How  bravely  furnished,  how  attended  on. 
How  he  hath  borne  himself  here,  with  what  cha''^* 
He  hath  continued  ,  his  magnificence 
In  costly  banquets,  curious  masks,  rare  presents. 
And  of  all  sorts,  you  cannot  but  remember. 

Aim.  Give  me  my  gloves. 

Pedro.  Now,  for  reward  of  all 
Ilis  cost,  his  travel,  and  his  duteous  service, 
He  does  entreat  that  vou  will  please  he  may 
Take  his  leave  of  you,  and  receive  the  favour 
Of  kissing  of  your  hands. 

Aim.  You  are  his  friend, 
And  shall  discharge  the  part  of  one  to  tell  him 
That  he  may  spare  the  trouble  ;  1  desire  not 
To  see  or  hear  moie  of  him. 

Pedro.  Yet  grant  this, 
Which  a  mere  stranger,  in  the  way  of  courtshipt, 
Might  challenge  from  you. 

Aim.  And  obtain  it  sooner. 

Pedro.  One  reason  for  this  would  do  well. 

Aim.  My  will 
Shall  now  stand  for  a  thousand.     Shall  I  lose 


•  7'ie  on  my  caicanet,]  Carcanet  (dimin.  of  carcan,  a 
chain)  is  a  necl<lace,  in  which  sense  il  occurs  in  niosl  of  our 
oUt  \* liters : 

••  I'll  cla.-p  that  nec*.  where  should  beset 

A  rich  and  orient  carcanet  : 

But  swains  aie  po-T,  ..dmit  of  liien,        ^ 
More  natural  chains,  tlic  arm!;  or  in.  n. 

ilundolpn  s  roem*. 
In  the  way  of  comtsliip,]  i.  e.  as  lias  been 


more  than    once    observed,  in  the  way  of  good  breediiiK,  of 
civility.  &c 
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The  privilege  of  my  sex,  which  is  my  will, 
To  yield  a  reason  like  a  man?  or  you, 
Deny  your  sister  that  which  all  true  women 
Claim  as  their  first  prerogative,  which  n  >ture 
Gave  to  them  for  a  law,  and  should  I  break  it, 
1  were  no  more  a  woman  ? 

Pedro.  Sure,  a  good  one 
You  cannot  be,  if  )0u  put  off  that  virtue 
Which  best  adorns  a  good  one,  courtesy 
And  affable  behaviour.     Do  not  flatter 
Yourself  with  the  opinion  that  your  birth. 
Your  beauty,  or  whatever  false  ground  else 
You  raise  your  pride  upon,  will  stand  against 
The  censure  of  just  men. 

Aim.  Why,  let  it  fall  then  ; 
I  still  shall  be  unmoved. 

Leon.  And,  pray  you,  be  you  so. 

Aim.  What  jewel's  that? 

1   Wom.  That  which  the  prince  of  Tarent • 

Aim.  Left  here,    and  you   received   without   my 
knowledge : 
I  have  use  oft  now.     Does  the  page  wait  without. 
My  lord  Cardenes  sent  to  inquire  my  health? 

1  Wom.  Yes,  madam. 

Aim.  Give  it  him,  and  with  it  [ray  him 
To  return  my  service  to  his  lord,  and  mine, 

Pedro.  Will  you  so  undervalue  one  that  has 
So  truly  loved  you,  to  bestow  llie  pledge 
Of  his  affection,  being  a  prince,  upon 
The  servant  of  his  rival  ? 

Leon.  "Jis  not  well. 
Faith,  wear  it,  lady  :  send  gold  to  the  boy, 
'Twill  please  him  better. 

Aim.  Do  as  1  command  you. 
I  will  keep  nothing  that  may  put  me  in  mind 
Don  Juhn  Antonio  ever  loved,  or  was; 
Being  wholly  now  Cardenes'. 

Pedro.  In  another 
This  were  mere  barbarism,  sister  ;  and  in  you 
(For  I'll  not  sooth  you),  at  the  best  'tis  rudeness. 

Aim.  Rudeness! 

Pedro.  Yes,  rudeness;  and  what's  worse,  the  want 
Of  civil  manners;  nay,  ingratitude 
Untothe  many  and  so  fair  deservings 
Ot  don  Antonio.     Does  tliis  express 
Your  breeding  in  the  court,  or  that  you  call 
The  viceroy  father?   A  poor  peasant's  daughter, 
That  ne'er  had  conversation  but  with  beasts, 
Or  men  bred  like  them,  would  not  so  far  shame 
Her  education. 

Aim.  Pray  you,  leave  my  chamber ; 
I  know  you  lor  a  brother,  not  a  tutor. 

Leon.   You  are  too  violent,  madam. 

A-lm.  Were  my  father 
Here  to  command  me  (as  you  take  upon  you 
Almost  to  play  his  part),  1  would  refuse  it. 
Where  1  love,  I  proless  it ;  where  1  hate, 
111  every  circumstance  1  dare  wtoclaim  it : 
Of  all  that  wear  the  shapes  of  men,  1  loath 
That  prince  you  plead  lor,  no  aiitipathy 
Between  things  most  aveise  in  nature,  holds 
A  stronger  enmity  than  his  with  mine; 
With  which  rest  sati.sfied. — if  not,  youranfer 
May  wrong  yourself,  not  me. 
Leon.  Mv  lord  Cardenes! 

Pedro.  Go;  in  soft  terms  if  you  persist  thus,  you 
Will  be  one 

Enter  Cardenes. 
Aim.  What  one  ?  pray  you,  out  with  it. 


Pedro.   Why,  one  that  I  shall  wish  a  stranger  to 
me,  » 

That  I  might  curse  you  ;   but- 


Car.   Whence  grows  this  heat? 

Pedro.  Be  yet  advised,  and  entertain  him  fairly. 
For  1  will  send  him  to  you,  or  no  more 
Know  me  a  brother. 

Aim.  As  you  please. 

Pedro.  Good  morrow.  [Eu'l. 

Car.  Good  morrow,  and    part  thus !    you  seem 
moved  too : 
What  desperate  fool  durst  raise  a  tempest  here. 
To  sink  himself? 

Aim.  Good  sir,  have  patience  ; 
The  cause,  though  I  confess  1  am  not  pleased, 
No  way  deserves  your  anger. 

Car.  Not  mine,  madam  ! 
As  if  the  least  offence  could  point  at  you, 
And  I  not  feel  it :  as  you  have  vouchsafed  me 
The  promise  of  your  heart,  conceal  it  not, 
Whomsoever  it  concerns. 

Aim.  it  is  not  worth 
So  serious  an  enquiry  :  my  kind  brothpr 
Had  a  desire  to  learn  me  some  new  courtship, 
Which  1  distasted  ;  that  was  all. 

Cur.  Your  brother ! 
In  being  yours,  with  more  security 
He  might  provoke  you  ;  yet,  if  he  hath  past 
A  brother's  bounds 

Leon.   What  then,  my  lord  ? 

Car.  Believe  it, 
I'll  call  him  to  account  for't. 

Leon.  Tell  him  so. 

Aim.  No  more. 

Leon.  Yes,  thus  much  ;  though  my  modesty 
Be  call'd  in  question  for  it,  in  his  absence 
I  will  defend  him  :  he  hath  said  nor  done 
But  what  Don  Pedro  well  might  say  or  do ; 
Mark  me,  Don  Pedro  !  in  which  understand 
As  worthy,  and  as  well  as  can  be  hoped  for 
Of  those  that  love  him  best — from  Don  Cardenes. 

Car.  This  to  me,  cousin  ! 

Aim.  You  forget  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  nor  the  cause  in  which  you  did  so,  lady 
Which  is  so  just  that  it  needs  no  concealing 
On  Pedro's  part. 

Aim.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  1  dare  speak  it. 
If  you  dare  hear  it,  sir  :  he  did  persuade 
Almira,  your  Altnira,  to  vouchsafe 
Some  little  conference  with  the  Prince  of  Tarent, 
Before  he  left  the  court;  and,  that  the  world 
Might  take  some  notice,  though  he  prosper'd  not 
In  his  so  loved  design,  he  was  not  scorn'd. 
He  did  desire  the  kissing  of  her  hand. 
And  then  to  leave  her  : — this  was  much  ! 

Cur.  'Twas  more 
Than  should  have  been  urged  by  him ;  well  denied 
On  your  part,  mi>dam,  and  I  thank  you  for't. 
Antonio  had  his  answer,  1  your  grant ; 
And  why  your  brother  should  prepare  for  bim 
x\n  after-interview,  or  private  favour, 
1  can  find  little  reason. 

Leon.  None  at  all 
Why  you  should  be  displeased  with't. 

Cur.  His  respect 
To   me,  as   things    now  are,   should    have    weigh 'd 

dow  n 
His  former  friendship:  'twas  done  indiscreetly^ 
1  would  be  loath  to  say,  maliciously. 
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To  buihl  up  the  demolish'd  hopes  of  him 
That  was  my  rival.     What  had  he  to  do, 
If  he  view  not  my  happiness  in  your  favour 
With  wounded  eyes,  to  take  upon  himself 
An  office  so  distasteful  ] 

Leon.  You  may  ask 
As  well,  what  any  g;entleman  has  to  do 
With  civil  courtesy. 

Aim.  Or  you,  with  that 
Which  at  no  part  concerns  you.     Good  my  lord, 
Rest  satisfied,  tliat  1  saw  him  not,  nor  will  ; 
,n-,A(nd  tirat  nor  father,  brother,  nor  the  world 
Can  work  me  unto  any  thing  but  what 
You  give  allowance  to — in  which  assurance. 
With  this,  1  leave  you, 

Leon.  Nay,  take  me  along; 
You  are  not  angry  too  ? 

Aim.  Presume  on  that. 

[Exit, followed  by  Leonora. 

Car.  Am  I  assured  of  her,  and  shall  agaia 
Be  tortured  with  suspicion  to  lose  her. 
Before  1  have  enjoyed  her  !  the  next  sun 
Shall  see  lifr  mine;  why  should  I  doubt,  then?  yet. 
To  doubt  is  safer  than  to  be  secure*. 
But  one  sliort  day  !   Great  empiies  in  less  time 
Have    surter'd    charige:    she's     constant — but     a 

woman  ; 
And  what  a  lover's  vows,  persuasions,  tears, 
May,  in  a  minute,  work  upon  such  frailly, 
There  are  too  many  and  t  ;0  sad  examples. 
The  pnnce  ot'  Tarent  gone,  all  were  in  safety  ; 
Or  not  admitted  to  solicit  her, 
My  fears  would  quit  me :   'tis  my  fault,  if  I 
Give  way  to  that  ;  and  let  him  ne'er  desire 
To  own  what's  hard  [to  vvin$,J  that  dares  not  guard 

Who  wails  there? 

Enter  Servants  and  Page. 

Serv.  Would  your  lordship  aught? 
Cur.  'Tis  well 
You  are  so  near. 

Enter  Antonio  and  a  Servant. 

Ant.  Take  care  all  things  be  ready 
For  my  remove. 

Serv.   Ihey  are.  ^Exit. 

Car.   We  meet  like  friends. 
No  more  like  rivals  now:   my  emulation 
Puts  on  tie  shape  of  love  and  service  to  you. 

Ant.  It  is  return 'd. 

Cur.  'I'was  rumour'd  in  the  court 
\'ou  were  to  leave  the  city,  and  that  wan  me 
To  Hnd  you  out.     Your  excellence  may  wonder 
That  1,  that  never  saw  you  till  this  hour 
But  that  I  wish'd  you  dead,  so  willingly 
Should  come  to  wait  upon  you  to  the  ports, 
And  there,  with  hope  you  never  will  look  back, 
Take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 

Ant.  iiiever  look  back! 

Car.  1  said  so ;  neither  is  it  fit  you  should ; 
And  may  1  prevail  with  you  as  a  friend. 


•  To  doubt  is  safer  than  to  be  secure,  &c.]  Tliis  speech 
is  JO  arraiiijfd,  and  so  pointed  by  Mr.  M.  Mason,  wln»  has 
improvid  u pun  the  errors  oi  Coxetcr,  as  to  be  little  bettor 
than  nousfii^f. 

t  'J'o  own  what's  hard  [to  win,]  that  dares  not  guard  it.] 
A  loot  is  lost  iiere,  wiiich  1  have  endeavoured  to  supply,  by 
Cli*^  addition  <>l"  the  words  in  bracktts.  'I'he  detect  was  noticed 
by  Mr  M.  Wason,  who  proposed  to  coiiiplelc  the  line  by 
reading,  to  keep. 


You  never  shall,  nor,  while  you  live,  hereafter 
Think  of  the  viceroy's  court,  or  of  Palermo, 
But  as  a  grave,  in  which  the  prince  of  Tarent 
Buried  his  honour. 

Ant.  You  speak  in  a  language 
I  do  not  understand.  \ 

Cur.  No  !   ril  be  plainer. 
What  madman,  that  came  hither  with  that  pomp 
Don  John  Antonio  did,  that  exact  courtier 
Don  John  Antonio,  with  whose  brave  fame  only. 
Great  princesses  have  fall  n  in  love,  and  died  ; 
That  came  with  such  assurance  as  young  Paris 
Did  to  fetch  Helen,  bemg  sent  back,  contemn'd, 
Digraced,  and  scorn'd,  his  large  expense  lau^h'd  at, 
His  bravery  scofl'd,  the  laily  that  he  courted 
Left  (juietly  in  possession  of  another 
(Not  to  be  named  that  day  a  courtier 
Where  he  was  mentioned),  the  scarce-known  Car- 
denes, 
And  he  to  bear  her  from  him  ! — that  would  ever 
Be  seen  again  (having  got  fairly  off) 
By  such  as  will  live  ready  witnesses 
Of  his  repulse,  and  scandal? 

Ant.  'I'he  grief  of  it. 
Believe  me,  will  not  kill  me;  all  man's  honour 
Depends  not  on  the  most  uncertain  favour 
Of  a  fatr  mistress. 

Cur.  'JVoth.  you  bear  it  well. 
You  should  have  seen  some  that  were  sensible 
Of  a  disgrace,  that  would  have  raged,  and  sought 
To  cure  their  honour  with  some  strange  revenge : 
But  you  are  better  temper'd  ;  and  they  wrong 
The  Neapolitans  in  their  rejtort, 
That  say  they  are  fiery  spirits,  uncapable 
Of  the  least  injury,  dangerous  to  be  talk'd  with 
After  a  loss  ;  where  notliing  can  move  you*. 
But,  like  a  stoic,  with  a  constancy 
Words  nor  affronts  can  shake,  you  still  go  on. 
And  smile  when  men  abuse  you. 

Ant.  If  they  wrong 
Themselves,  1  can  ;  yet,  I  would  have  you  know, 
I  dare  be  angry. 

Car.  'Tis  not  possible. 
A  taste  oft  would  do  well ;  and  I'd  make  trial 
What  may  be  done.     Come  hither,  boy. — You  have 

seen 
This  jewel,  as  I  take  it? 

Ant.  Yes;  'tis  that 
I  gave  Almira. 

Car.  And  in  what  esteem 
She  held  it,  coining  from  your  worthy  self. 
You  may  perceive,  that  freely  hath  bestow'd  it 
Upon  my  page. 

Ant.  When  1  presented  it, 
I  did  not  indent  with  her,  to  what  use 
She  should  employ  it. 

Car.  See  the  kindness  of 
A  loving  soul  !   who  after  this  neglect. 
Nay,  gross  contempt,  will  look  again  upon  her. 
And  not  be  frighted  from  it. 

Ant.  No,  indeed,  sir  ; 
Nor  give  way  longer — give  wav^  do  you  mark. 
To  your  loose  wit  to  run  the  wild-goose  chase 


*  After  a  loss;  where  nothiiiy  can  move  you,]  U  here,  (or 
whereas,  occtti a  io  IreqaenU^  i"  ihese  l^Ki^s,  that  it  stems 
scarcely  possible  to  e.>.cjpe  the  notice  of  tlie  most  iiicuiioui 
reader  ;  yet  the  last  ediior  lias  overlooked  it,  and,  wi  liis  at- 
tempt to  make  the  author  sj-eak  Kni^lisli,  p.oduceil  a  hue  o/ 
unparalleled  harmony : — 

Aj'ier  a  lots  ;  lor  whereas  noth'ng  can  move  you  ! 
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Six  syllables  further.     I  will  see  the  lady, 
'J  liat  lady  that  dotes  on  you,  from  whose  hate 
]My  love  increai«RS,  though  you  stand  elected 
Her  porter  to  deny  me. 

Car.  Sure  you  will  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  instantly  ;  your  prosperous  success 
Hath  made  you  insolent ;  and  for  her  sake 
1  have  thus  long  forborne  you, and  can  yet 
Forget  it  and  forgive  it,  ever  provided. 
That  you  end  here  ;   and,  for  what's  past  recalling. 
That  she  make  intercession  fur  your  pardon, 
Winch,  at  her  suit,  I'll  grant. 

Car.  1  am  much  uiiwiihu^ 
To  move  her  for  a  trifle — bear  that  too,  [SfrjfcM  him. 
And  then  she  shall  speak  to  you. 

Ant.  IMen  and  angels, 
Take  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  endured 
More  than  a  man  ! —         [Theyjight ;  Cardenes  fulls. 

0  do  not  fall  so  soon. 
Stand  up — take  my  hand — so!  when  I  have  printed. 
For  every  contumelious  word,  a  wound  here, 
Then  sink  for  ever. 

Car.  Oh,  I  sutfer  justly  ! 

1  Serv.  JNluider!  murder!  murder!  [^Exit. 

2  Serv.  Apprehend  him. 

3  Serv.  We'll  all  join  with  you. 
Ant.  1  do  wish  you  more; 

My  fury  will  be  lost  else,  if  it  meet  not 
Matter  to  work  on ;  one  hie  is  too  litlie 
For  bO  much  injury. 

Re-enter  Almiha,  Leonora,  and  Servant. 

Aim.  O  mv  Cardenes  ! 
Though  ilead,  still  my  Cardenes!  Villams. cowards. 
What  do  ye  check  at?  can  one  arm,  and  that 
A  murderer's,  so  long  guard  the  curs'd  master. 
Against  so  many  swords  made  sharp  with  justice? 

1  Serv.  Sure  he  will  kill  us  all ;  he  is  a  devil. 

2  Serv.  He  is  invulnerable. 
Aim.  Your  b.ise  fears 

Begei  such  fancies  in  you.      Give  me  a  sword, 

[^Snatclies  a  sword Jrom  the  Servant. 
This  my  weak  arm,  made  strong  in  my  revenge, 
Shall  force  a  way  to't.  [Wounds  Antonio. 

Ant.  Would  it  were  deeper,  madam! 
The  thrust,  which  1  would  not  put  by.  being  yours. 
Of  uveater  force,  to  have  pierced  through  that  heart 
Wbich  still  retains  your  figure  ! — weep  slill,  lady; 
For  every  tear  that  flows  from  those  grieved  eyes, 
Some  j)art  of  that  which  maintains   life,  goes  from 

me  ; 
And  so  to  die  were  in  a  gentle  slumber 
'J'o  |)ass  to  paradise  :  but  you  envy  me 
So  quiet  a  departure  from  my  world. 
My  world  of  miseries  ;  therefore,  take  my  swoid, 
And,  having  kill'd  me  with  it,  cure  the  wounds 
It  gave  Cardenes. 

Re-enter  Pedro. 

Pedro.  'Tis  too  true  :  was  ever 
Valour  so  ill  employed  ! 

Ant.  Why  stay  you,  lady  ? 
Let  not  soft  ])iiy  work  on  your  hard  nature; 
You  cannot  do  a  better  office  to 
1  he  dead  Cardenes,  and  I  willingly 
Shall  fall  a  ready  sicnhce  to  a])pease  him. 
Your  fair  hand  offering  it. 

Aim.    I  hou  couidst  ask  nothing 
Dut  this,  which  I  would  grant. 


Leon.  Flint-hearted  lady! 

Pedro.   Are  you  a  woman,  sister  ! 

[Takes  the  swoi'd  from  her 

Aim.  Thou  art  not 
A  brother,  1  renounce  that  title  to  thee ; 
Thy  hand  is  in  this  bloody  act,  'twas  this 
For  which  that  savage  homicide  was  sent  hither 
Thou  equal  Judge  of  all  things*  !  if  that  blood. 
And  innocent  blood 

Pedro.  [Best  sister.] 

Aim.  Oh,  Cardenes! 
How  is  my  soul  rent  between  rage  and  sorrow, 
1  hat  it  can  be  that  such  an  upright  cedar 
Should  violently  be  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
Without  an  earthquake  in  that  very  moment 
To  swallow  them  that  did  it! 

Ant.  The  hurt's  nothingf  ; 
But  the  deep  wound  is  in  my  conscience,  friend, 
Which  sorrow  in  death  only  can  lecover. 

Pedro.  Have  better  hopes. 

Enter  Viceroy,  Duke  of  Messina,  Captain,  Guards^ 
and  Servants. 

Duke.  My  son,  is  this  the  marriage 
I  came  to  celebrate  i  false  hopes  of  man  • 
I  come  to  find  a  grave  here. 

Aim.  I  have  wasted 
My  stock  of  tears,  and  now  just  anger  help  me 
To  pay,  in  my  revenge,  the  other  part 
Of  duty  which  1  owe  thee.     O  cjreat  sir, 
Not  as  a  daughter  now,  but  a  poor  widow. 
Made  so  before  she  was  a  bride,  1  fly 
To  your  impartial  justice  :  the  offance 
Is  death,  and  deatii  in  his  most  horrid  form ; 
j    Let  not,  then,  title,  or  a  prince's  name 
(Since  a  great  crime  is,  in  a  great  man,  greater^), 
Secure  the  offender. 

Duke.  Give  me  life  for  life, 
As  thou  wilt  answer  it  to  the  great  king, 
Whose  deputy  thou  art  here. 

Aim.  And  s])eedy  justice. 

Duke.  Put  the  daran'd  wretch  to  torture. 

Aim.  Force  him  to 
Reveal  his  curs'd  confederates,  which  spare  not. 
Although  you  find  a  son  among  them. 

Vice.  How  ! 

Duke.   Why  bring  you  not  the  rack  forth  ? 

Aim.   Wherefore  stands 
The  murdeier  unbound] 


•   7'hou  pqual  judge  of  all  things!  if  that  blood 
And  innocent  blood — 

Pedro.  [  Best  sister.'] 

Aim.  Oh,  Cardfiles! 
How  is  mil  noul,  &c.J  So,  with  the  exception  of  Best  sister, 
reads  the  old  copy.  The  inoderu  edit»irs  strangely  give  this 
last  speech  to  Pedro,  without  noticing  how  ill  it  agrees  with 
Ids  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  or  with  don  Joint's  answer. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Pedro,  alarmed  at  the  solemn 
adjuration  of  ids  sister,  abruptly  <^htclied  her  (in  the  old 
copy  her  speech  is  Miarked  as  uotinislied;  by  a  short  address, 
wliich  cliati<;ed  her  train  of  thinking,  and  produced  the 
succeedin",'  apostrophe  to  her  lover.  I  am  far  from  giving 
the  passage  in  brackets  as  the  genuine  one,  though  something 
of  the  like  nature  app  anntly  once  stood  there  :  at  any  vAi*-, 
I  am  confident  of  having  done  well  iu  toUowing  !lie  old 
copy  and  restoring  the  .vpee(h  to  Almira. 

t  Ant.  'J'he  hurt's  nothing  ;  &c,]  FroiTi  this  it  appears 
that,  (luring  Alnura  s  inipas>ioned  speech,  don  Pedro  had 
bien  condoling  with  his  friend  on  his  \^oulld  ;  another  proof 
of  the  inattention  of  the  modern  editors. 

t  {Since  a  fir-eat  crime,  in  a  great  7nan,  is  greater,)] 
Oinue  animi  vitiuin  tunto  conspectiv.i  »'?*  se 
Crimen  habet,  quauto  major  qtii  peccat,  habetur. 
Juv.  Sat.  viii.  v.  14U. 
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Vice.  Sliall  I  have  hearinpr'? 

Duke.  Kxcellent  lady,  in  this  you  express 

Voiji-  true  love  to  the  deiul. 
Aim.   All  love  to  mankind 
From  me,  ends  with  him. 

Vice    Will  you  iiear  me  yet? 
And  first  to  you  :   vou  do  confess  the  fact 
With  which  vou  stand  chari;ed  ? 

Ant.  1   wiil  not  make  worse 
What  is  already  ill,  with  vain  denial. 

Vice.    I'hen  understand,  though  you  are  prince  of 
'J 'a  rent, 
Yet,  hein<^  a  subject  to  the  king-  of  Spain, 
No  privdege  of  Sicily  can  free  you 
(  Being  conviit  bvajust  f  rm  of  law) 
From  the  municipal  statutes  of  that  kingdom, 
But  iis  a  common  man,  being  found  guilty, 
Must  suttVr  for  it. 

Ant.  1  prize  not  my  life 
So  much,  as  lo  appeal  from  anything 
You  shall  determine  of  me. 

Vice.   Vet  d.-sptir  not 
To  have  an  e(|ual  hearing;  the  exclaims 
Of  this  grieved  father,  nor  my  daughter's  tears. 
Shall  sway  me  from  myself ;  and,  where  they  urge 
To  have  you  tortured,  or  led  bound  to  prison, 
I  must  not  grant  it. 
Duke.   No! 
Vice.  I  cannot,  sir  ; 
For  iuen  of  his  rank  are  to  be  distinguish'd 


From  other  men,  before  they  are  condemn'd, 
From  which  (his  cause  not  heard)  he  yet  stands  freer 
So  take  him  to  your  charge,  and,  as  your  life, 
See  he  be  safe. 

Capt.  Let  me  die  for  him  else. 

\^Exeu7it  Pedro   and  Capt,  and  guard  with  Ant, 
Di,ke.  The  guard  of  him  should  have  been  given 

to  me. 
Aim.  Or  unto  me. 

Duke.  Bribes  may  corrupt  the  captain. 
Aim.  And  our  just  wreak,  by  force,  or  cunning 
practice. 
With  scorn  prevented. 
Car.  Oh  ! 

Aim.   What  groan  is  that? 

Vice.  There  are  apparent  signs  of  life  yet  in  him. 
Aim.  Oh  that  there  were  !  that  I  could  pour  my 
blood 
Into  his  veins  ! 
Cur.  Oh,  oh  ! 
Vice.  Take  him  up  gently. 
Duke.  Run  for  physicians. 
Aim.  Surgeons. 
Duke.  All  helps  else. 

Vice.  This  care  of  his  recovery,  timely  practised, 
W'ould  have  express'd  more  of  a  father  in  you. 
Than  your  impetuous  clamours  for  revenge. 
But  I  shall  find  fit  time  to  urge  that  further, 
Hereafter,  to  you  ;  'tis  not  fit  for  me 
To  add  weight  to  oppress'd  calamity.  [^Exeunt 


ACT  TI. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  castle. 
Enter  Pedro,  Antonio,  and  Captain. 

Ant.  Why  should  your  love  tome,  having  already 
So  oft  endured  the  test,  be  put  unto 
A  needless  trial  ?  have  you  not,  long  since, 
In  every  circumstance  and  rite  to  friendship. 
Outgone  all  precedents  the  ancients  boast  of. 
And  will  you  yet  move  further? 

Pidro.   Hitherto 
I  have  done  nothing  (howsoe'er  you  value 
My  weak  endeavours)  that  mav  justly  claim 
A  title  to  your  frieiidshii>,  and  much  less 
Laid  down  the  debt,  which,  as  a  tribute  due 
To  your  deservings,  not  I,  but  all  mankind 
Stands  bound  to  tender. 

Aut    Do  not  make  an  idol 
Of  him  that  should,  and  without  superstition, 
'J'o  you  build  up  an  altar.     O  my  Pedro! 
\\  hen  1  am  to  expire,  to  call  you  mine. 
Assures  a  future  l)aj)piness  :   give  me  leave 
To  argue  v,ith  you.  and,  the  fondness  of 
Atft-ction  struck  blind,  with  justice  hear  met 
Why  sljould  you,  being  innocent,  fling  your  life 
Into  the  furnace  of  your  father's  anger 
For  my  offence  1  or,  take  it  granted  (yet 
'Tis  more  than  supposition)  you  prefer 
My  salety  'fore  your  own,  so  prodigally 


You  waste  your  favours,  wherefore  should  this  cap* 

tain. 
His  blood  and  sweat  rewarded  in  the  favour 
Of  his  great  master,  falsify  the  trust 
Which,  from  true  judgment,  he  reposes  in  him, 
For  me,  a  stranger? 

Pedro.  Let  him  answer  that. 
He  needs  no  prompter :  speak  your  thoughts,  and 
freely. 

Capt.  1  ever  loved  to  do  so,  and  it  shames  not 
The  bluntness  of  my  breeding  :  from  my  youth 
I  was  train'd  up  a  soldier,  one  of  those  ' 
That  in  their  natures  love  the  dangers  more 
Than  the  rewards  of  danger,     1  could  add. 
My  life,  when  forfeited,  the  viceroy  pardon 'd 
But  by  his  intercession  ;  and  therefore. 
It  being  lent  by  him,  I  were  ungrateful. 
Which  I  will  never  be,  if  I  refused 
To  pay  that  debt  at  any  time  demvmded. 

Pedro.  1  hope,  friend,  this  will  satisfy  you. 

Ant.  No,  it  raises 
More  dnubts  within  me.     Shall  I,  from  the  schoc? 
Of  gratitude,  in  which  this  captain  reads 
The  text  so  plainly,  learn  to  be  unthankful  ? 
Or,  viewing  in  >  our  actions  the  idea 
Of  perfect  friendship,  when  it  does  point  to  me 
How  brave  a  thinji  it  is  to  be  a  friend, 
Turn  fn-m  the  object?     Had  I  never  loved 
The  fair  Almira  for  her  outward  features. 
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Nay,  were  the  beauties  of  her  mind  suspected. 
And  her  contempt  and  scorn  painted  before  me, 
The  being-  your  sister  would  anew  inflame  me 
With  much  more  impotence*  to  dote  upon  her: 
No,  dear  friend,  let  me  in  my  death  confirm 
(Though  you  in  all  things  else  have  the  precedence) 
I'll  die  ten  times,  ere  one  of  Pedro's  hairs 
Shall  suffer  in  my  cause. 

Pedro.  If  you  so  love  me, 
In  love  to  th;it  part  of  my  soul  dwells  in  you 
(For  though  two  bodies,  friends  have  but  one  soul). 
Lose  not  both  life  and  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  prince  is  dead.  [Exit. 

Ant.  If  so,  shall  I  leave  Pedro  here  to  answer 
For  niv  escape  ?  as  thus  I  clasp  thee,  let 
The  vic3roy's  sentence  find  me. 

Pedro.   Fly,  for  heaven's  sake  ! 
Consider  the  necessity  ;  though  now 
We  part,  Antonio,  we  may  meet  again, 
But  death's  division  is  for  ever,  friend. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

Serv.  The  rumour  spread,  sir,  of  Martino's  death. 
Is  check 'd  ;  there's  hope  of  his  recovery.         [Exit. 

Aut.  Why  should  I  fly,  then,  when  I  may  enjoy, 
With  mine  own  life,  my  friend  1 

Pedro.  That's  still  uncertain, 
He  may  have  a  relapse  ;  for  once  be  ruled,  friend  : 
He's  a  good  debtor  that  pays  when  'tis  due  ; 
A  prodigal,  that,  before  it  is  required. 
Makes  tender  of  it. 

Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  The  bark,  sir,  is  ready. 

S  Soil.  The  wind  sits  fair. 

3  Sail.  Heaven  favours  your  escape. 

[  Whistle  within. 

Capt.  Hark,  how    the    boatswain   whistles  you 
aboard  ! 
Will  nothing  move  you? 

Ant.  Can  1  leave  my  friend  ? 

Pedro.  I  must  delay  no  longer  :  force  him  hence. 

Capt.  I'll  run  the  hazard  of  my  fortunes  with  you. 

Ant.  What  violence  is  this? — hear  but  my  rea- 
sons. 

Pedro.  Poor  friendship  that  is  cool'd  with  argu- 
ments ! 
Away,  away ! 

Capt.  For  Malta. 

Pedro.  You  shall  hear 
All  our  events. 

Ant.  1  may  sail  round  the  world. 
But  never  meet  thy  like.     Pedro  ! 

Pedro.  Antonio  ! 

Ant.  1  breathe  my  soul  back  to  thee. 

Pedro.  In  exchange 
Bear  mine  along  with  thee. 

Capt.  ClK'erly  my  hearts  !  [Exeunt. 

Pedro.  He's  gone  :  may  pitying  heaven  his  pilot 
be, 
And  then  I  weigh  not  what  becomes  of  me.     [Eat*. 


•  With  much  more  impotence  to  dote  upon  her:]  So  the 
•Id  copy.  Co\c\ei  dhVikes  impotence,  for  which  he  would 
read  impatience;  and  Mr.  M.  Mason,  I  know  not  for  what 
reaion,  ornils  much,  which  destroys  the  metre.  It  requires 
D«  word*  to  prov*  the  text  to  be  i;ei]uiue. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Viceroy's  Palace, 
Enter  Viceroy,  Duke  q/"  Messina,  and  Attendants* 

Vice.  I  tell  you  right,  sir. 

Duke.   Yes,  like  a  rough  surgeon. 
Without  a  feeling  in  yourself  you  search 
My  wounds  unto  the  (|uick,  then  pre-declare 
The  tediousness  and  danger  of  the  cure, 
Never  remembering  what  the  patient  suffers. 
But  you  preach  this  philosophy  to  a  man 
That  does  partake  of  passion,  and  not 
To  a  dull  stoic. 

Vice.  1  confess  you  have 
Just  cause  to  mourn  your  son  ;  and  yet,  if  reason 
Cannot  yield  comfort,  let  example  cure. 
I  am  a  father  too,  my  only  daughter 
As  dear  in  my  esteem,  perhaps  as  worthy, 
As  your  Martino,  in  her  love  to  him 
As  desperately  ill,  either's  loss  equal ; 
And  yet  I  bear  it  with  a  better  temper: 

Enter  Pedko. 

Which  if  you  please  to  imitate,  'twill  not  wren* 
Your  piety,  nor  your  judgment, 

Duke.  We  n-ere  fashioned 
In  different  moulds.       I  weep  with  mine  own  eyes, 

sir, 
Pursue  my  ends  too  ;  pity  to  you's  a  cordial, 
Revenge  to  me  ;  and  that  I  must  and  will  have. 
If  my  Martino  die. 

Pedro.  Your  must  and  will, 
Shall  in  your  full-sailed  confidence  deceive  you. 

[Aside. 
Here's  doctor  Paulo,  sir. 

Enter  Paulo  and  two  Surgeons. 

Duhe.  My  hand  !  you  rather 
Deserve  my  knee,  and  it  shall  bend  as  to 
A  second  father,  if  your  saving  aids 
Restore  my  son. 

Vice.  Rise,  thou  bright  star  of  knowledge, 
Thou  honour  of  thy  art,  thou  help  of  nature. 
Thou  glory  of  our  academies  ! 

Paul.  If  I  blush,  sir, 
To  hear  these  attributes  ill-placed  on  me 
It  is  excusable.     I  am  no  god,  .sir. 
Nor  holy  saint  that  can  do  miracles. 
But  a  weak,  sinful  man :  yet,  that  I  may 
In  some  proportion  deserve  these  favours 
Your  excellencies  please  to  grace  me  with, 
I  promise  all  the  skill  I  have  acquired 
In  simples,  or  the  careful  observation 
Of  the  superior  bodies,  with  my  judgment 
Derived  from  long  experience,  stand  ready 
To  do  you  service. 

Duke.  Modestly  replied. 

Vice.  How  is  it  with  your  princely  patient  1 

Duke.  Speak, 
But  speak  some  comfort,  sir. 

Paul.  I  must  speak  truth  : 
His  wounds  though  many,  heaven  so  guided  yet 
Antonio's  sword,  it  pierced  no  part  was  mortal. 
These  gentlemen,  who  worthily  deserve 
The  names  of  surgeons,  have  done  their  duties  : 
The  means  they  practised,  not  ridiculous  charms 
To  stop  the  blood  ;  no  oils,  nor  balsams  bought 
Of  cheating  quack-salvers,  or  mountebanks. 
By  them  applied  :  the  rules  by  Chiron  taught. 
And  iilsculapius,  which  drew  upon  him 
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The  tliundert* r*s  envy,  they  with  care  pursued, 
Ileavpn  prospf»ri<i{;  their  eiitleuvours. 

Duke.    I  here  is  hope,  then, 
Of  his  recovery  ? 

Paul,  but  no  assurance; 
I  must  not  Haite-r  you.      1  hat  little  air 
Of  comlort  that  breathes  towards  us  (for  T  dare  not 
Rob  these  iVnrieh  myself)  you  owe  their  care  j 
For,  yet,  I  have  done  nothing. 

Duke.  Still  more  modest ; 
I  will  begin  wiih  them  :  to  either  give 
Three  thousand  crowns. 

Vice.  I'll  double  )our  reward; 
See  them  pai  i  presently. 

1  Surg,    lliis  maii^nilicence 

With  eijuity  cannot  be  couterredon  usj 
'Tis  due  unto  the  doctor. 

2  Surg.  True  ;  we  were 

But  his  subordinate  ministers,  and  did  only 
Follow  his  grave  directions. 

Paul.  '1  IS  your  own  ; 
Ichalienj;e  no  [)art  in  if. 

Vice,   brave  on  both  sides. 

Paul.   Deserve   this,  with  the    honour  that   will 
follow, 
In  your  attendance. 

2  Surg.  If  both  sleep  at  once, 
'Tis  justice  both  .should  die.  [Exeunt  Stn-geons. 

Duke.  For  you,  grave  doctor, 
We  will  not  in  such  petty  sums  consider 
^  our  hijih  deserts;  our  treasury  lies  open, 
Command  it  as  your  own. 

Vice.  Choose  any  castle, 
Nay,  city,  in  our  government,  and  be  lord  oft. 

Paul.  Of  neither,  .sir,  I  am  not  so  ambitious  ; 
Nor  would  1  have  your  highnesses  secure. 
We  have  but  faintly  yet  begun  ourjourney  ; 
A  thousand  ditticullies  and  dangers  mu>t  be 
Kncounter'd,  ere  we  end  it :  though  his  hurts, 
I  mean  his  outward  ones,  do  promise  lair, 
'J  here  is  a  deeper  one,  and  in  bis  mind, 
JMust  be  with  care  provided  for  :   melancholy, 
And  at  the  height,  too  near  akin  to  madness. 
Possesses  him  ;  his  senses  are  distracted, 
Not  one,  but  all ;  and,  if  I  can  collect  them 
With  all  the  various  ways  inventioo 
Or  industry  e'er  practised,  1  shall  write  it 
My  ti.asterp:ece. 

Duke.  Vou  more  and  more  engage  me. 

Vice.  May  we  not  visit  him  ] 

Paul,  by  no  means,  sir  ; 
As  he  is  now,  such  courtesies  come  untimely: 
Til  yield  you  reason  fur't.     Should  he  look  on  you, 
It  will  renew  the  memory  of  that 
Which  1  would  have  forgotten  ;  your  good  prayers, 
And  those  I  do  presume  shall  not  be  wanting, 
To  my  endtavours  are  the  utmost  aids 
1  yet  desire  your  excellencies  should  grant  me. 
So,  with  my  humblest  service 

Duke.   Go,  and  prosper.  \^Exit  Paulo. 

Vice.  Observe  his  j)iety  ! — I  have  heard,  how  true 
}  know  not,  most  physicians,  as  ihev  grow 
Greater  in  skill,  grow  less  in  their  religion  ; 
Attributing  so  much  to  natural  causes, 
Ihat  they  Itave  little  faith  in  that  they  cannot 
Deliver  reason  for*  :   this  doctor  steers 


/  have  heard,  how  true 


Another  course— but  let  this  pass  ;  if  you  please, 
Your  company  to  my  daughter, 

Duke.  1  wait  on  you.  {^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III, — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Leonora  a)id  Waiting  Women. 

Leon.  Took  she  no  rest  to  niglit? 

1  IVoin.  Nut  any,  madam  ; 

I  am  sure  she  slept  not.     Jf  she  slumber'd,  straight^ 
As  if  some  dreadful  vision  had  appear'd, 
She  started  up,  her  hair  unbound,  and,  with 
Distracted  looks  staring  about  the  chamber. 
She  asks  aloud     Where  is  Martino?  where 
Have  you  couceal'd  him?  Sometimes  names  Antonio, 
'Ireinbling  in  every  joint,  l)(-r  brows  coritra(  ted. 
Her  fair  face  as  'twere  changed  into  a  curse, 
Jler  hands  held  up  thus;  and,  as  if  her  words 
Were  too  big  to  tind  passage  through  her  mouth. 
She  groans,  then  throws  herself  upon  her  bed. 
Beating  her  breast. 

Le<yn.  '  i'is  wonderous  strange. 

t2  Worn.   Nay,  more  ; 
She  that  of  late  vouchsafed  not  to  be  seen. 
But  so  adorn'd  as  if  she  were  to  rival 
Nero's  Poppaja,  or  the  Egyptian  queen. 
Now,  careless  of  her  beauties,  when  we  offer 
Our  service,  she  contemns  it. 

Leon.  Does  she  not 
Sometimes  forsake  her  chamber? 

2  Worn.  Much  about 

This  hour;  then  with  a  strange  unsettled  gait 
She  measures  twice  or  thrice  the  gallery. 
Silent,  and  frowning  (we  dare  not  speak  to  her), 
And  then  returns. — She's  come  :  pray  you,  now  ob- 
serve her. 

Enter  Almira  in  black,  carelessly  habited. 

Aim.   Why  are  my  eyes  fix'd  on  the  ground,  and 
not 
Bent  upwards?  ha!  that  which  was  mortal  of 


/  know  not,  tnott  phyticiana,  as  the;/  (/row 


Greater  in  skill,  grow  less  in  their  religion ; 
Attributing  so  much  to  natural  causes, 
That  they  have  little  faith  in  that  they  cannot 
-Deliver  reason  for :]   (he  lli^tory  of  mankind   unfortunately 
furnishes  too  many   instances  of    this   melancholy  fact,    to 
pf;rinit  a  doubt  on  ihe  subjtct.     Let  it  be    added,  however, 
that  Ihey  chiefly  occur  among  the  half-inforni.;d  of  the   pro- 
fession: several  of  whom,  as  they  \\d\i:  grown  yet  greater 
in  skill,   have,  to  their  praise,  renounced    their   scepticism 
with  their  confidence,  and   increased   no  less  in  piety    than 
ill  knowledge.     Hen   Jonson  observes,  with   his   usual  force 
and  perspicuity  : 

•'  Rut  is  a  young  physician  to  the  family, 
Tliat,  lettin;,'  God  alone,  ascribes  to  nature 
More  tlian  h.-r  share  ;  licentious  in  discourse. 
And  in  his  lite  a  prt)fe.-t  vohiptuary  ; 
Tlie  slave  of  money,  a  liult..on  in  manners. 
Obscene  in  Iingiiage,  which  he  vents  for  wit. 
And  saucy  in  Ids  logics  and  disputing." 

Magnetic  Lady. 
I  have  no  propensity  to  personal  satire,  nor  do  I  tidnk  it 
just  to  convert  an  a'licient  author  into  a  Jibeliist,  by  an 
appropriation  of  his  descriptions  to  modern  characters:  yet 
I  must,  for  once,  be  indni^ed  with  sayinj;,  that  almost  every 
woid  here  dtlivered  applies  so  'orcibly  to  a  late  physician, 
that  it  nquires  some  evidence  to  believe  ilie  lines  were 
written  nearly  two  centuries  atjo  To  lessen  the  wonder, 
however,    it    may    be   observed    that,  Irom  tiie  days  of  Dr. 

Kut  10  those  of  l3r.  D -n,  tint  description  of  men  who, 

letting  God  alone,  ascribe  to  nature  more  than  her  share, 
have  been  coiniiiunly  licentious,  petulant,  and  obscena 
buffoons. 
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My  dear  Martino,  as  a  debt  to  nature, 
I  know  this  mother  earth  had  sepulchred  ; 
But  his  diviner  part,  his  soul,  o'er  which 
The  tyrant  Death,  nor  yet  the  fatal  sword 
Of  curs'd  Antonio,  his  instrument. 
Had  the  least  power,  borne  tipon  angels'  wings 
Appointed  to  tliat  office,  mounted  far 
Above  the  firmament. 

Leon.  Strange  imagination  ! 
Dear  cousin,  your  Martino  lives. 

Aim.   I  know  you, 
And  that  in  this  you  flatter  me;  he's  dead, 
As  much  as  could  die  of  him  : — but  look  yonder ! 
Amongst  a  million  of  glorious  lights 
That  deck  the  heavenly  canopy,  I  have 
Discern *d  his  soul,  transform'd  into  a  star. 
Do  you  not  see  iti 

Leon.  Lady ! 

Aim.  Look  with  my  eyes. 
What  sjdendour  circles  it !  the  heavenly  archer. 
Not  far  off  distant,  appears  dim  with  envy, 
Viewing  himself  outshin'd.     Bright  constellation. 
Dart  down  thy  beams  of  pity  on  Almira, 
And,  since  thou  find'st  such  grace  where  now  thou 

art. 
As  I  did  truly  love  thee  on  the  earth, 
Like  a  kind  harbmger,  prepare  my  lodging, 
And  place  me  near  thee  ! 

Leon.  1  much  more  than  fear 
She'll  grow  into  a  frenz)'. 

Aim.  How!   what's  this? 
A  dismal  sound  !  come  nearer,  cousin  ;  lay 
Your  ear  close  to  the  ground, — closer,  I  pray  you. 
Do  you  howl?  are  you  there, Antonio? 

Leon.   Where,  sweet  lady  ? 

Jim.  In  the  vault,  in  hell,  on  the  infernal  rack, 
Whtre    murderers     are     tormented; — yerk    him 

soundly, 
Twas   Rhadamanth's    sentence ;     do    your   office, 

furies. 
How  he  roars !    What  I  plead  to  me  to  mediate  for 

you  ! 
I'm  deaf,  I  cannot  hear  you. 

Leon.  'Tis  but  fancy  ; 
Collect  yourself. 

Aim.  Leave  babbling  ;  'tis  rare  music  ! 
Rhamnusia  plays  on  a  pair  of  tongs 
Red  hot,  and  Proserjiine  dances  to  the  consort; 
Pluto  sits  laughing  by  too*.     So  !  enough  : 
I  do  begin  to  pity  him. 

Leon.  I  wish,  madam, 
You  would  show  it  to  yourself. 

2  Worn.  Her  fit  begins 
To  leave  her. 

Aim    Oh  my  brains!  are  you  there,  cousin? 

Leon.  Now  she  speaks  temperately.     1  am  ever 
ready 
To  do  you  service  :  how  do  you? 

Aim.  Very  much  troubled. 
I  have  had  the  strangest  waking  dream  of  hell 
And  heaven — I  know  not  what. 

Leon.  My  lord  your  father 
Is  come  to  visit  you  ;  as  you  would  not  grieve  him 
That  is  so  tender  of  you,  entertain  him 
With  a  becoming  duty. 


•  This  is  not  iiiiidness  biil  light-headodncss ;  but  such,  in- 
deed, is  the  malady  oi  Ahnira.  Later  writers  have  mistaken 
its  characteristics,  and  copied  then;  (a  woiidenully  easy  mat- 
ter) for  iiiddiiess. 


Enter  VictnoY,   Duke  of  Messina,   Peuuo,  and 
Attendants, 

Vice.  Still  forlorn  ! 
No  comfort,  my  Almira? 

Duke.    In  your  sorrow. 
For  my  Martino,  madam,  you  have  express'd 
All  possible  love  and  tenderness  ;  too  much  of  it 
Will  wrong  yourself,  and  him.      lie  may  live,  lady 
(  For  we  are  not  past  hope),  with  his  future  service, 
In  some  part  to  deserve  it. 

Aim.  If  heaven  please 
To  be  so  gracious  to  me,  I  will  serve  him 
With  such  obedience,  love,  and  humbleness, 
That  I  will  rise  up  rii  example  for 
Good  wives  to  follow  :  but  until  I  have 
Assurance  what  fate  will  determine  of  m6, 
Thus   like  a  desolate  widow,  give  me  leave, 
To  weep  for  him  ;   for  should  he  die,  1  have  vow'd 
Not  to  outlive  him  ;  and  my  humble  suit  is, 
One  monument  may  cover  us,  and  Antonio 
(Injustice  you  must  grant  me  that)  be  ofter'd 
A  sacrifice  to  our  ashes. 

Vice.  Prithee  put  off 
These  sad  thoughts  ;  both  shall  live,  I  doubt  it  not, 
A  happy  pair. 

Enter  Cl'culo,  and  Borachia. 

Cue.  O  sir,  the  foulest  treason 
That  ever  was  discuver'd  ! 

Vice.  Speak  it,  that 
We  may  prevent  it. 

Cue.  Nay.  'tis  past  prevention; 
Though  you  allow  me  wise  (in  modesty, 
I  will  not  say  oraculous),  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  am  a  statesman,  and  some  say  a  wi>e  one, 
But  I  could  never  conjure,  nor  divine 
Of  things  to  come. 

Vice.  Leave  fooling  :  to  the  point. 
What  treason  ? 

Cue.  The  false  prince,  Don  John  Antonio, 
Is  fled. 

Vice.  It  is  not  possible. 

Pedro.  Peace,  screech-owl. 

Cue.  I  must  speak,  and  it  shall  out,  sir  ;  the  captaia 
You  trusted  with  the  fort  is  run  away  too. 

Aim.  O  miserable  woman  !   1  defy 
All  comfort :  cheated  too  of  my  revenge  ! 
As  you  are  my  father,  sir,  and  you  my  brother, 
I  will  not  curse  you  ;  but  I  dare,  and  vv-iil  say. 
You  are  unjust  and  treacherous. — If  there  be 
A  way  to  death,  I'll  find  it.  [Exit. 

Vice.   Follow  her; 
She'll  do  some  violent  act  upon  herself; 
'Till  she  be  better  temper 'd,  bind  her  hands, 
And  fetch  the  doctor  to  her. 

[Eaeu/if  Leonora,  and  Waiting  Women, 
Had  not  you 
A  hand  in  this  ? 

Pedio.  l.sir!   I  never  knew 
Such  disobedience. 

Vice.  My  honour's  touch'd  in't : 
Let  gallies  be  mann'd  forth  in  his  pursuit ; 
Seanh  every  port  and  harbour  ;  if  i  live, 
He  shall  not  'scape  thus. 

Duke.  Fine  hypocrisy! 
Awiiy,  dissemblers  !  'tis  confederacy 
Betwixt  thy  bon,  and  self,  and  the  false  captain, 
He  could  not  thus  have   vanish'd  else.     You  have 

murder'd 
My  son  amongst  you,  and  now  murder  iustice  : 
Vou  know  it  most  impossible  he  should  live. 
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Howe'erihfl  doctor,  for  your  ends,  dissembled, 
And  you  h.ive  shilted  lience  Antonio. 

Vice.  Messina,  tljourt  a  crazed  and  grieved  old 
ninn. 
And  being  in  my  court,  protected  by 
'1  liH  law  ot"  liospitalitv,  or  I  slioulil 
Give  you  a  slnirper  nnswer:   may  I  perish 
If  I  kntw  of  his  fliglit! 

Duke.  Fire,  then,  the  castle. 
Ilant;  up  then  the  capiuin's  wife  and  children. 

Vice.  Fie,  sir ! 

Pedro.  My  lord,  you  are   uncharitable;    capital 
treasons 
Exact  not  so  much. 

Duke.    Tlianks,  most  noble  signior. 
We  ever  had  your  good  word  and  your  love. 

Cue.  Sir,  1  dare  pass  my  word,  uiy  lords  are  clear 
Of  any  imputation  in  this  case 
You  seem  to  load  them  with. 

Duke.  Inipertinejit  fool  I 

No,  no,  ihe  loving  faces  }Ou  put  on 

Have  been  but  grmning  visors  :  you  have  juggled 

me 
Out  of  my  son,  and  out  of  justice  too; 
But  Spain  shall  dome  right,  believe  me,  Viceroy: 
There  I  will  force  it  from  thee  by  the  king, 
He  shall  not  eat  nor  sleep  in  peace  for  me. 
Till  I  am  righted  for  this  treachery. 

Vice,   i'hy  worst,  Messina  ;  since  no  reason  can 
Qualifv  thy  intemperance  :   the  corruption 
Of  my  subordinate  ministers  cannot  wrong 
My  true  integrity.     Let  privy  searchera 
Examine  all  the  land. 

Pedro.  Fair  fail  An'onio  ! 

[Exeunt  Viceroy,  Pedro,  and  Altcndnnts. 

Cue,  This  is  my  wife,  my  lord  ;  troth  speak  your 
conscience, 
Is'tnot  a  goodly  dame? 

Duke.  She  is  no  less,  sir  ; 
I  will  make  use  of  these  ;  may  I  entreat  you* 
To  call  my  niece  1 

Bota.  Wi  h  speed,  sir.  [Exit  Borachia, 

Cue.   Vou  mav,  my  lord,  suspect  me 
As  an  adept  in  these  state  conveyances  : 
Let  signior  (Juculo,  then,  be  never  more, 
For  all  bis  place,  wit,  and  authority, 
Held  a  most  worthy  honest  gentleman. 

Re-enter  Borachia  with  Lkonora. 

Duke.  I  do  acquit  you,  signior.     Niece,  you  see 
To  what  extremes  1  am  driven  :  the  cunning  viceroy, 
And  his  son  Pedro,  having  express'd  too  plainly 
Their  cold  affections  to  my  son  Martino  : 
And  therefore  I  conjure  thee,  Leonora, 
By  all  thy  hopes  from  nie,  which  is  my  dukedom 
If  my  son  tail  ;  however,  all  thy  fortunes  ; 
Though  heretofore  some  love  hath  past  betwixt 
Don  Pedro,  and  thyself,  abjure  him  now  : 
And  as  thou  kt-ep'st  Almira  company. 
In  this  her  desolation,  so  in  hate 
'i'o  this  joung  Pedro  tor  ihy  cousin's  lore. 
Be  her  associate  ;  or  assure  thyself, 
I  cast  thee  like  a  stranger  from  my  blood. 

•  J  uill  makeusf  o/ these:  may  I  entreat  you-l    So  the 
old  cojj^  :   Mr.  iM.  Mason  tlioosisto  read, 
J  wili   ma  e  t<«e  o/'Cuculu  and  lioractiia.    At  ay  I  entreat 

you. 
If  iujh  portentoQj  lines  as  these  may  be   introduced  uiiliout 
fiASi.jj  ind  without  authority,  there  is  aa  end  of  all  editor- 
•bip. 


If  I  do  ever  hear  thou  see'st,  or  send'st 
Token.  orrec<^iv'st  m^ssa^e  -by  yon  heaven, 
1  never  more  wilt  own  thee  ! 

henn,   O,  dear  uncle  ! 
You  have  put  a  tyrannous  yoke  upon  my  heart. 
And  it  will  break  it.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Gravest  lady,  vou 
May  be  a  great  assisier  in  mv  ends. 
1  buy  your  tliligence  thus  : — divide  »his  couple  ; 
Hinder  their  interviews  ;  feign  'tiis  her  will 
To  give  him  no  admittance,  if  he  crave  it; 
And  thy  rewanis  shall  be  tliiiie  own  desires; 
Whereto,  good  sir,  but  add  your  friendly  aids. 
And  use  me  to  my  uttermo.st. 

Cue.   My  lard. 
If  my  wife  plea.se,  I  dare  not  contradict. 
JJorachia,  what  do  you  say  ? 

Bora.  I  say,  my  lord, 
1  know  my  place  ;  and  he  assured  I  will 
Keep  fire  and  tow  asunder. 

Duke.    You  in  this 
Shall  much  de.seive  me.  [Eiiti 

Cue.   VVe  have  ta'en  upon  us 
A  heavy  charge :   1  hope  you'll  now  forbear 
'I'he  excess  of  wine. 

Bora.  1  will  do  what  T  y>lease. 
This  ilay  the  market's  kept  for  slaves  ;  go  you. 
And  buy  me  a  fine-tiinb'^r'd  one  to  assist  me; 
1  must  be  better  waitt-d  on. 

Cue.  Anything, 
So  you'll   leave  wine. 

Bora.  Still  pratirg ! 

Cue.  I  am  gone,  duck. 

Bora.  Pedro  !  so  hot  upon  tlie  scent!  I'll  fithinb 

Enter  Pedro. 

,  Pedro.  Donna  Borachia,  you  most  happily 
Are  met  to  pleasure  me. 

Bom.   It  mav  be  ^<), 
I  use  to  pleasure  many.     Here  lies  my  way, 
1  do  beseech  you,  sir,  keep  on  your  voyage. 

Pedro.  Be  not  so  short,  sweet  lady,  I  must  with 
you. 

Bora.  With  me,  sir!  I  beseech  you,   sir;  why, 
what,  sir, 
See  you  in  me  ? 

Pedro.  Do  not  mistake  me,  lady, 
Nothing  but  hoiie.sty. 

Bora.  Hang  honest y  ! 
Trump  me  not  up  with  honesty  :  do  you  mark,  sir, 
1  have  a  charge,  sir,  and  a  special  charge,  sir. 
And  'tis  not  honesty  can  win  on  me,  sir. 

Pedro.  Prithee  conceive  me  rightly. 

Bora.  I  conceive  you  ! 

Pedro.   But  understand. 

Bora.   I  will  not  understand,  sir, 
I  cannot,  nor  I  do  not  understand,  sir. 

Pedro.  ]*rithee,  Borachia,  let  me  see  mv  mistress, 
But  look  U|)()n  her;  stand  you  by. 

Bora.   How's  this  ! 
Shall  I  stand  bv  ?   what  do  vou  think  of  me? 
Now,  by  the  virtue  of  the  place  I  hold, 
You  are  a  paltry  lord  to  tempt  my  trust  thus: 
I  am  no  Helen,  nor  no  Hecuba, 
To  be  detlower'd  of  my  loyalty 
With  your  fair  langujge. 

Pedro.    I  hou  inistak'st  me  still. 

Bora.  It  may  be  so,  my  place  will  bear  me  out 
in't. 
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And  will  mistake  you    still,  make  you  your  best 
on't. 
Pedro.  A  pox  upon  thee  !  let  me  but  beliold  her. 
Bora.  A  plague   upon  you  1  you  shall  never  see 

Ijei*. 
Pedro.  This  is   a   crone   in   grain !  thou  art    so 
testy — 
Prithee,  take  breath,  and  know  thy  friends. 

Bora.  I  will  not, 
I  have  no  fjiends,  nor  I  will  have  none  this  way : 
And,  now  1  think  on't  better,  why  will  you  see  her? 
Pedro.  Because    she    loves    me    dearly,    I  her 

equally. 
Bora.  She  hates  you  damnably,  most  wickedly, 
Build  tiiat  upon  my  word,  most  wickedly  ; 
And  swears  her  eyes  are  sick  when  they  behold 

you. 
How  fearfully  have  1  heard  her  rail  upon  you, 
And  cast  and  rail  again  ;  and  cast  again  ; 
Call  for  hot  waters,  and  then  rail  again! 
Pedro.  How  !  'tis  not  possible. 
Bora.   I  have  heard  her  swear 
(How  justly,  you  best  know,  and  where  the  cause 

lies) 
Tliat  you  are — I  shame  to  tell  it — but  it  must  out. 
Fie  !  fie  !  why,  how  have  you  deserved  iti 
Pedro.  1  am  what? 

Bora.   The  beastliest  man — why,   what   a   grief 
must  this  be  ? 
(Sir  revert-nce  of   the  company) — a  rank    whore- 
master  : 
Ten  liverv  whores,  she  assured  me  on  her  credit. 
With  weeping  eyes  she  >pake  it, and  seven  citizens, 
Besides  all  vohintaries  that  serve  under  you, 
And  of  ail  countries. 

Pedro.    I  his  must  needi  be  a  lie. 
Biira,  Besides,  you  are  so  careless  of  your  body, 
Which  is  a  foul  fault  in  you. 
Pedro.  Leave  your  fouling, 
For  this  shall  be  a  fable  :  happily 
My  sister's  anger  may  grow  strong  against  me, 
Which  thou  niistak'st. 

Bora.  She  hates  you  very  well  too. 
But  your  mistress  bales  you  heartily :— look  upon 

you  1 
Upon  my  conscience,  she  would  see  the  devil  first, 
With  eyes  as  big  as  saucers;  when  1  but  uamed 

you. 
She  has  leap'd  back  thirty  feet :  if  once  she  smell 

you. 
For  certamly  you  are  rank,  she  says  extreme  rank, 


And  the  wind  stand  with  you  too,  she's  gone  for 
ever. 

Pedro.  For  all  this,  I  would  see  her. 

Bora.  That's  all  one. 
Have  you  new  eyes  when  those  are  scratch 'd  out,  or 

a  nose 
To  clap  on  warm  ?  have  you  proof  against  a  pis«- 

pot. 
Which,  if  they  bid  me,  I  must  fling  upon  vou  1 

Pedro.  I  shall  not  see  her,  then,  you  say  ? 

Bora.  It  seems  so. 

Pedro.  Prithee,   be   thus   far   friend   then,    good 
Borachia, 
To  give  her  but  this  letter,  and  this  ring. 
And  leave  thy  pleasant  lying,  which  i  pardon  ; 
But  leave  it  in  her  pocket ;  there's  no  harm  int. 
I'll  take  ihee  up  a  petticoat,  will  that  please  ihee? 

Bora.  'Jake  up  my  petticoat  !   1  scorn  the  motion, 
I  scorn  it  with  my  heels  ;  take  up  my  petticoat! 

Pedro.  And  why  thus  hot? 

Bora.  Sir,  you  shall  find  me  hotter. 
If  you  take  up  my  petticoat. 

Pedro.  I'll  give  thee  a  new  petticoat. 

Bora.  I  bcorn  the  gift — take  up  my  petticoat ! 
Alas  !  my  lord,  you  are  too  young,  my  lord, 
Too  young,  my  lord,  to  circumcise  me  that  way. 
Take  up  my  petticoat  I   1  am  a  woman, 
A  woman  of  another  way,  my  lord, 
A  gentlewoman  :  he  that  takes  up  my  petticoat, 
Shall  have  enough  to  do,  1  warrant  him, 
I  would  fain  see  the  proudest  of  you  all  so  lusty. 

Pedro.  Thou  art  disposed  still  to  mistake  me. 

Bora.  Petticoat ! 
You  sliow  now   what  you  are  ;  but  do  your  worst, 
sir. 

Pedro.  A  wild-fire  take  thee  ! 

Bora.  I  ask  no  favour  of  you. 
And  so  1  leave  you  ;  and  wirhal  I  charge  you 
In  my  own  name,  for,  sir,  I'd  have  you  know  it, 
In  this  place  1  present  your  father's  person: 
Upon  your  life,  not  dare  to  follow  me. 
For  if  you  do —  [^Exit. 

Pedro.  Go  and  the  p —  go  with  thee. 
If  thou  hast  so  much  moisture  to  receive  them. 
For  thou  wilt  have  them,  though  a  horse  bestow 

them, 
I  must  devise  a  way — for  I  must  see  her, 
And  very  suddenly  ;  and,  madam  petticoat. 
If  all  the  wit  1  have,  and  this  can  do, 
I'll  make  you  break  your  charge,  and  your  hope 
too.  [  Exit 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Market-place. 

Enter  Slave-merchant  and  Servant,  with  Antonio 
and  Captain  disguised,  English  Slave,  and  dicers 
Slaves. 

Merch.  Come,  rank  yourselves,  and     stand  out 

handsomely. 
— IMow  ring  the  bell,  that  they  may  know  my  market. 
Staad  you  two  here  ;     [To  Antonio  and  the  Captain.'] 

you  are  personable  men. 


And  apt  to  yield  good  sums  if  women  cheapen. 

Put  me  that  pig-complexion'd  fellow  behind. 

He  will   spoil  my  sale   else ;  the   slave  looks    lik« 

famine. 
Sure  he  was  got  in  a  cheese-press,  the  whey  runs 

out  on's  nose  yet. 
He  will  not  yield  above  a  peck  of  oysters — 
If  1  can  get  a  quart  of  wine  in  too,  you  are  gone,  sir 
Why  sure,  thou  badst  no  faiher  ? 
SluLe.  Sure  1  know  not. 


SCINB  T.] 


A  VERY  WOMAN. 
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Merch.  No,  certainly  ;  a  March  frog  [leap'd]'  thy 

mother  ; 
Thou'rt  but  a  monster  paddock. — Look  who  comes, 

sirrah  —  [Erit  Servant. 

And  next  preparo  tlie  song,  and  do  it  lively. — 
Your  tricks  too,  sirrah,  they  are  ways  to  catch  the 

buyer,  [7*0  the  English  slave. 

And  if  you  do  them  well,  they'll  prove  good  dowries. 
— ilow  now  1 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Sei-v.  They  come,  sir,  with  their  bags  full  loaden. 
Merch.  Keach  me  my  stool.     O  !   here  they  come. 

Enter  Paulo,  Apotliecar\',  Cl'ci;lo,  and  Citizens. 

Cue.  That's  he. 
He  never  fails  monthly  to  sell  his  slaves  here ; 
He  buys  them  presently  up(«n  their  taking. 
And  so  disperses  them  to  wyery  market. 

Merch.  13egin  the  song,  and  cl.'ant  it  merrily. 

A  Song  by  one  of  the  Slaves, 
Well  done. 

Fitul,  Good  morrow. 

Merch.  IMorrow  to  you,  signiors. 

Paul.  We   come  to  look  upon  your  slaves,  and 
buy  too, 
If  we  can  like  the  persons  and  the  prices. 

Cite,  They  show  f.ne  active  fellows. 

Merch.  They  are  no  less,  sir, 
And  people  of  strong  labours. 

Paul.  That's  in  tho  proof,  sir. 

Apoth.  Pray  what's  the  price  of  this  red-bearded 
fellow  1 
If  his  gall  be  good,  I  have  certain  uses  for  him. 

Merch.  My  sorrel  slaves  are  of  a  lower  price, 
Because  the  colour's  faint : — fifty  chequins,  sir. 

jipoth.  What  be  his  virtues  1 

Merch.  He  will  poison  rats ; 
Make  him  but  angry,  and  his  eyes  kill  spiders  ; 
Let  him  but  fasting  spit  upon  a  toad, 
And  presently  it  bursts,  and  dies  ;  his  dreams  kill : 
He'll  run  you  in  a  wheel,  and  draw  up  water, 
But  if  his  nose  drop  in't,  'twill  kill  an  army. 
When  you  have  worn  him  to  the  boueswith  uses, 
Thrust  him  into  an  oven  luted  well. 
Dry  him,  and  beat  him,  flesh  and  bone,  to  powder, 
And  that  kills  scabs,  and  aches  of  all  climates. 

Apoth.  Pray  at  what  distance  may  I  talk  to  him  ? 

Merch.  Give  him  but  sage  and  butter  in  a  morning, 
And  there's  no  fear  ;  but  keep  him  from  all  women; 
For  there  his  poison  swells  most. 

Apoth.  I  will  have  him. 
Cannot  he  breed  a  plague  too  1 

Merch.  Yes,  yes,  yes. 
Feed  him  with  fogs  ;  probatum. — Now  to  you,  sir. 
Do  you  like  this  slave?  [Pointing  to  Antonio. 

Cue.   Yes,  if  I  like  his  price  well. 

Merch.  The  price  is  full  an  hundred,  nothing  bated. 
Sirrah,  sell  the  Moors  there  : — feel,  he's   high  and 

lusty. 
And  of  a  gamesome  nature ;  bold,  and  secret. 
Apt  to  will  favour  of  the  man  that  owns  him. 
By  diligence  and  duty  :  look  upon  him. 

Paul.  Do  you  iiear,  sir! 

Merch.  I'll  be  with  you  presently. — 
Mark  but  his  limbs,  that  slave  will  cost  you  four- 
score ;  [Pointing  to  the  Captain. 


•  Olii  cofX,  "  Kept  thy  mother." 


An  easy  price — turn  him  about,  and  view  him. 

For   these    two,   sir  ?   why,  tiiey  are  the  finest  chil 

dren 

Twins,  on  my  credit,  sir. —  Do  you  see  this  boy,  sir  1 
He  will  run  as  far  from  you  in  an  hour . 

1  Cit    VVill  he  so,  sir? 

Merch.  Conceive  me  rightly, — if  upon  an  errand 
As  any  horse  you  have. 

2  C'lt.   What  will  this  girl  do? 
Merch.  Sure  no  harm  at  all,  sir. 

For  she  sleeps  most  an  end*. 

Cit.  An  excellent  housewife. 
Of  what  religion  are  they? 

Merch.   What  you  will,  sir, 
So  there  be  meat  and  drink  in't  :   they'll  do  little 
That  shall  offend  you,  for  their  chief  desire 
Is  to  do  nothing  at  all,  sir. 
Cue.  A  hundred  is  too  much. 
Merch.   Not  a  doit  bated  : 
He's  a  brave  slave,  bis  eye  shows  activeness; 
Fire  and  the  mettle  of  a  man  dwell  in  him. 

Hero  is  one  you  shall  have 

Cue.   For  what  ? 
Merch.  For  nothing. 
And  thank  vou  too. 

Paul,  What  can  he  do  ? 
Merch.  Why,  anything  that's  ill, 
And  never  blush  at  it  •  he's  so  true  a  thief. 
That  he'll  ^teal  from  himself,  and  think  he  has  got 

by  it. 
He  stole  out  of  his  mother's  belly,  being  an  infant; 
And  from  a  lousy  nuise  he  stole  his  nature. 
From  a  dog  his  look,  and  from  an  ajie  his  nimble- 

ness ; 
He  will  look  in  your  face  and  pick  your  pockets, 
Rob  ye  the  most  wise  rat  of  a  cheese-parnio-, 
'J'here  where  a  cat  will  go  in,  he  will  Ibilow, 
His  body  has  no  back-bone.     Into  mv  company 
He  stole,  for  1  never  bought  him,  and  will  steal  into 

yours, 
An  you  stay  a  little  longer.     Now,  if  any  of  you 
lie  given  to  the  excellent  art  of  lying. 
Behold,  before  you  here,  the  masterpiece  ; 
He'll  outliehim  that  taught  him,  monsieur  devil, 
Offer  to  swear  he  has  eaten  nothing  in  a  twelve- 
month, 
W'hen  lii^  mouth's  full  of  meat. 

Cue.  Pray  keep  him,  he's  a  jewel ; 
And  here's  your  money  for  this  fellow, 
Merch.  Pie's  yours,  sir. 

Cue.  Come,  follow  me.  [Exit  with  Antonio. 

Cit.  Twenty  chequins  for  these  two. 
Merch.  For  live  and  twenty  take  them. 

*   Mercli.  Sure  no  harm  at  all,  sir, 

For  shf  sleeps  mo^t  an  end.  i.  e.  Perpetually,  without  in- 
terini>si()ii.  la  7 Vie  Two  Gentlfinen  of  Verona,  Proteus 
says  of  Lainice : 

"  A  slave  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shaine." 
That  is,  says  Steevens,  "  at  the  eonclusion  of  tvery  bnsiness 
lie  undertakes."  He  was  set  riijlit  by  Air.  M.  Mason  ;  but 
he  ptrsi'led  in  his  erroneous  explanation:  aliter  nan  fit, 
Avile,  liber.  With  respect  to  the  ineanint;  which  is  here 
assi<j:ned  to  most,  or,  as  it  is  soinetinies  written,  still  an  end, 
tliLic  cannot  exist  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  propriety.  Thu.i 
Cartwri^ihi : — 

"  Now  help,  good  heaven!  'tis  such  an  uncouth  thing 
To  be  a  widow  out  of  term  time !     1 
Do  feel  .such  aguish  qu  Ims,  and  dump;,  and  fits, 
And  shakini;s  still  an  end.  The  Ordinary. 

Indeed,  the  phrase  lias  not  been  long  out  of  use.  I  meet  with 
it,  fur  the  last  time,  in  the  Uedicalion  to  7'he  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Mo^es: — "  he  runs  on  in  a  .'^tran^e jumbled  character  ; 
but  has  most  an  end,  a  strong  dieposition  to  inuke  a  farce  ol 

a."   p.xi.  •     ' 
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Cit    There's  your  monpy  ; 
I'll  have  tht-Mi.ifit  he  to  sing  in  capjes. 

Merch.  Give  them  hard  eygs,  you  never  had  such 

blackbirds. 
Cit.  Is  she  a  maid,  dost  think  ? 
Merch.  1  dare  not  swear,  sii  ; 
She  IS  nine  year  old,  at  ten  y<'U  shall  find  few  here. 
Cit.  A   merry  ftUovv  !  thou  say'st   true.     Come, 
children. 

[Exit  with  the  tioo  Moors. 
Paul.    Here,  tell  your   money ;    if  his   life  but 
answer 
His  outward  promises,  J.   have  bought  him  cheap 
sir. 
Merch    Too  cheap,  o'  conscience,  he's  a  pregnant 
knave ; 
Full  of  fin*>  thotight,  I  warrant  him, 
Paul,   lie's  but  weak-tnnber'd*. 
Merch.  "lis  the  better  sir; 
He  will  turn  gentleman  a  great  deal  sooner. 
Paul    Very  weak  legs. 
Merch.  Strong  as  the  time  allows,  sir. 
Paul.    What's  that  f.  How  ? 

Merch.   Who,  this?    the   finest  thing  in  all    the 
world,  >ir. 
The  punctuallest,  and    the   perfectest ;   an  English 

meial. 
But  coiu'd  in  France;  your  servant's  serrant,  sir  ; 
Do  you  understand  that'  or  your  shadow's  servant. 
Will  you  buy  bim  to  carry  in  a   box?    Kiss  your 

hand,  sirrah  ; — 
Let  fill  your  cloak  on  one  shoulder  ; — face  to  your 

left  hand  ; — 
Feather  your  hat ; — slope  j'our  bat ; — now  charge. — 

Your  liuiionr, 
What  tlunk  you  of  this  fellow? 

Paul.  Indted,  1  know  not; 
I  never  saw  such  an  iipe  before :  but,  hark  you, 
Are  these  things  serious  in  his  nature  ? 

Mtrch.   \  vs,  )es  ; 
Part  of  his  creed  :  come,  do  some  more  devices  f. 
Quarrel  a  little,  and  take  hmi  for  vour  enemy. 
Do  it  in  duiuh  show.     Now  observe  him  nearly. 
Paul.    I  his  fellow's  mad,  s?aik  mad. 
Merch.  lielieve  they  are  all  so  : 
I  have  soli]  a  hundted  of  ihem. 

Paul.  A  stranj^e  nation  ! 
What  may  the  women  be? 
Merch.   As  mad  as  they, 
And,  as  1  have  heatd  for  truth,  a  great  deal  madder  ; 
let,  you  may  find  some  civil  things  amongst  them. 
But  thev  are  nor  respected.     IS  ay,  never  wonder  j 
They  have  a  city,  sir,  1  have  been  in  it. 
And  therefore  dare  affirui  it,  wheie,  if  you  saw 


•  Paul.  He's  but  ivcali  timbered. 

Minli.  "1  is  the  bitter,  sii  ; 

He  will  turn  ycntlernan  aijreat  deal  sooner. '\  Sm.-»ll  legs 
seem,  Ht  this  tune,  to  liive  been  oiK-icleied  as  uiic  o»  ilie 
char.icieiistic  marks  ot  a  tine   geiulem.in.     Thus  Joasuii  ;— 

^'hlo.  Ai'o^oii  a  Leiitlemaii  born} 

Cris.  That  1  am,  UAy ;  you  sh.iU  sec  my  arms,  if  it  please 
you. 

Chlo.  No;  your  legs  do  siiflicieiitly  thow  you  t,ie  a  gen- 
tleman born,  sir  ;  lor  a  niitn  borne  upon  littie  t,^s  is  al»\ays 
a  gentleman  bi.rn. —  Puetus'er. 

t cotne,   do   some  more  devic  s,   &c.]    This 

must  have  been  a  niusi  diverting  siene  .  the  ridicule  on  ilie 
Ficnch,  or  railier  on  the  travelled  I  nglish,  wlio  e.uicHtured 
while  they  aped,  the  t(>ppi>li  manners  ot  tlie  Cwntincnt,  win   | 
Lever  more  ex(|'ii«itely  pointed:  indeed,  I   Beculivct  nothini^    I 
I'l.  t^e  sui>iect,  in  any  of  our  old  diainatis's,  that  can  be  said 
to  cwme  near  it.     What  tullows  is  in  a  higher  tottc. 


With  what  a  hnid  of  vanity  'tis  fraughted. 
Mow  like  an  everlasting  morris-dance  it  looks, 
Nothing  but  hobby-horse,  and  maid  Marian, 
You  would  start  indeed. 

Paul.  '1  hey  are  handsome  men. 

Merih,  \es,  if  they  w(  uld  thank  their  maker. 
And  seek  no  further;  but  they  have  new  creators, 
God  tailor,  and  god  mercer  :  a  kind  of  Jevi's,  sir. 
But  faU'n  into  idolatry,  for  they  worship 
Nothing  with  so  much  service,  as  the  c-ow-calves. 

Paul.   What  do  you  mean  by  cow-calves? 

Merch.   Why,  their  women. 
Will  you  see  him  do  any  more  tricks  ? 

Paul    '  lis  enough,  I  thank  you  ; 
But  yet  I'll  buy  hiia,  for  the  rareness  of  him, 
He  may  make  my  princely  patient  mirth,  and  that 

done, 
I'll  chain*  him  in  my  study,  that  at  void  hours 
1  may  run  o'er  the  story  of  his  country, 

Merch.   His  price  is  forty. 

Paul.  Hold — I'll  once  be  foolish. 
And  buy  a  lump  of  levity  to  laugh  at. 

Apotli.  Will  v(>ur  w  orship  walk  ? 

Paul.  How  now,  apothecary. 
Have  you  been  buying  too  ? 

Jpoth.  A  little,  sir, 
A  dose  or  two  of  mischief. 

Paul.   Fare  ye  well,  sir  ; 
As  these   prove,  we   shall  look  the  next  wind  for 
you. 

Merch.  I  shall  be  with  you,  sir, 

Paul.   Who  bought  this  fellow? 

2  C't.  Not  I. 

A  path.  Nor  1. 

Paul.  Whv  does  he  follow  us,  then? 

Merch.  Did    not   1   tell  you   he  would   steal  to 
you  ? 

2  CJ^  Sirrah, 
Y^ou  mouldy-chaps  !  know  your  crib,  I  would  wish 

you. 
And  get  from  whence  you  came. 

Slure.   1  came  from  no  place. 

Paul.   Wilt  thou  be  my  fool?  for  fools,  they  say, 
will  tell  truth. 

Slaie.  Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  sir,  to  abuse 
you. 
For  1  can  do  that  naturally. 

Paul,  An-d  I  can  b<at  vou. 

Slave.  I  should  be  sorry  else,  sir. 

Merch.  Me  looks  for  that,  as  iluly  as  bis  victuals. 
And  will  be  extreme  sick  when  he  is  not  beaten. 
He  will  be  as  wanion,  when  he  has  a  bone  broken. 
As  a  cat  in  a  bowl  on  the  water. 

Paul.  Y'ou  will  par'  with  him  ? 

Meich.    J'o  such  a  friend  as  you,  sir. 

Paul.  And  v^ithont  money? 

Merch.  Not  a  penny,  sigiiKir; 
And  would  he  were  better  for  you. 

Paul.   Follow  me,  then  ; 
The  knave  may  teach  me  something. 

Slate.  Something  that 
Y'ou  dearly  may  rejtent ,  howe'er  you  scorn  me, 
1'he  slave  nniy  prove  your  master. 

J'aul.   Farewell  once  more  ! 

Merth.     Farewell  !    and   when   the   wind   serves 
next,  expect  me, 

[Exeunt 


•  77/  cliain  bim  in  my  studf/,y  The  old  copy  reads  euittn 
the  itmeudmenl  by  Mr.  M.  Mascu. 
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SCENE  U.—A  Room  in  the  Viceroy's  Palace. 
Enter  Cucl'I.o  and  Antonio. 

Cue.    Come,   sir,   you    are  mine,   sir,  now,  you 
serve  a  man,  sir  ; 
That,  when  you  know  more,  you  will  find. 

Ant.  I  hope  so. 

Cue.  What  (lost  tliou  hope? 

Ant.  To  find  you  a  kind  master. 

Cue.  Find  you  yourself  a  diligent  true  servant, 
And  take  the  precept  of  the  wise  hefore  you, 
And  then  you  may  hope,  sirrah.     Understand, 
You  serve  me* — what  is  me?  a  man  of  credit. 

Aut.  Yes,  sir. 

Cue.  Of  special  credit,  special  office;  hear  first 
And  understand  again,  of  special  office: 
A  man  that  nods  u]ion  the  thing-  he  meets, 
And  that  thing  bows. 

Ant.  'Tis  fit  it  should  be  so,  sir, 

Cue.  It  shall  be  so  :  a  man  near  all  importance. 
Dost  thou  digest  this  truly? 

Ant.    1  hope  I  shall,  sir. 

Cue.  Be>ides,  thou  art  to  serve  a  noble  mistress, 
Of  equal  place  and  trust.     Serve  usefully. 
Serve  all  with  diligence,  but  her  delights  ; 
There  malce  your  stop.     She  is  a  woman,  sirrah, 
And  though  a  cull'd  out  virtue,  yet  a  woman. 
Thou  art  not  troubled  with  the  strength  of  blood. 
And  stirring  faculties,  for  she'll  show  a  fair  one  ? 

Aht.  As  1  am  a  man,    I  may;  but  as  I  am  your 
man. 
Your  trusty,    useful    man,    these    thoughts   shall 
perish. 

Cue.  'lis  apt,  and  well  distinguish'd.      The  next 
precept, 
And  then,  observe  me,  you  have  all  your  duty  ; 
Keep,    as  thou'dst   keep  thine  eye-sight,  all  wine 

from  her, 
All  talk  of  wine. 

Ant.  Wine  is  a  comfort,  sir. 

Cue.  A  devil,  sir  ;  let  her  not  dream  of  wine. 
Make  her  believe  there  neither  is,  nor  was  wine; 
Swear  it. 

Ant.  Will  you  have  me  lie  ? 

Cue.    To  my  end,  >'\r  ; 
For  if  one  drop  of  wine  but  creep  into  her, 
Slie  is  the  wisest  woman  in  the  world  straight, 
And  all  the  women  in  the  world  together 
Are  but  a  wliisper  to  her  ;  a  thousand  iron  mills 
Can  be  heard  no  further  than  a  p-.dr  of  nut-crackers: 
Keep  her  from  wine  ;  wine  makes  her  dangerous. 
Fall  back :  my  lord  don  Pedro  ! 

E'.ter  I*EDno. 

Pedro.  Now,  master  officer, 
A\hat  is  the  reason  that  your  vigilant  greatness, 
And  your  wife's  wonderful  wiseness,  have  lock'd  up 

iVom  me 
The  wa)  to  see  my  mistress?  Whose  dog's  dead  now, 
1  hat  you  ob^e^ve  these  vigils  ! 

Cue.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Belike,  we  observe  no  law  then,  nor  no  order. 
Nor  feel  no  i)ower,  nor  will,  of  him  that  made  them, 
\\  hen  state-commands  tlius  slightly  are  disputed. 

Pedro.  W  hat  state-command  .'  dost  thou  think,  any 
state 
Would  give  thee  any  thing  but  egrga  to  keep. 
Or  trust  thee  with  a  secret  above  lousinjr  ? 


Cue.  No,  no,  my  lord,  I  am  not  passionate. 
You  cannot  work  me  that  way  to  betray  me. 
A  point  there  is  in't,  that  you  must  not  see,  sir, 
A  secret  and  a  serious  point  of  state  too; 
And  do  not  urge  it  further,  do  not,  lord, 
It  will  not  take  :  you  deal  with  them  that  wink  not. 
Vou   tried  my    wile  ;  alas  !  you  thought   she  was 

foolish. 
Won  with  an  empty  word  ;  you  have  not  found  it. 

Pedro.  1  have  found  a  pair  of  coxcombs,  that  I  am 
sure  on. 

Cite.  Your  lordship  may  say  three  : — I  am  not 
passionate. 

Pfdro.   How's  that? 

Cur.  Your  lordship  found  a  faithfnl  gentle-woman, 
Strong,  and  inscrutable  as  the  viceroy's  heart, 
A  woman  of  another  making,  lord  : 
And,  lest  she  might  partake  with  woman's  weakness 
I've  purchased  her  a  rib  to  make  her  perfect, 
A  rib  that  will  not  shrink  nor  break  in  the  bending  j 
This  trouble  we  are  put  to,  to  prevent  things 
Which  your  good  lordship  holds  but  necessary. 

Pedro.  A  fellow  of  a  handsome  and  free  promise. 
And  much,  methinks,   ]  am  taken  with  his  counte- 
nance.— 
Do  you  serve  this  yeoman-porter  ?  [To  Antonio. 

Cue.   Not  a  word. 
Basta  !  your  lordship  may  discourse  your  freedom  j 
He  is  a  slave  of  state,  sir,  so  of  silence. 

Pedro.  You  are  very  punctual,  state-cut,  fare  ye 
well  ; 
I  shall  find  time  to  fit  you  too,  I  fear  not.         [Exit. 

Cue.  And   1  shall   fit  you,   lord  :  you  would   be 
billing ; 
You  are  too  hot,  sweet  lord,  too  hot.    Go  vou  home. 
And  there  observe   these   lessons  1  first  tauglit  you. 
Look  to  your  charge  abundantly  ;  be  wary. 
Trusty  and  wary  ;  much  weight  hangs  upon  me. 
Watchful  and  wary  too!  this  lord  is  dangerous 
i'ake  courage  and  resist  :   for  other  uses, 
Your  mistress  will  inform  you.     Go,  be  faithful. 
And,  do  you  hear?  no  wine. 

Ant.  1  shall  observe,  sir.         •  [Exeunt, 


•    Vou  terve  me — j  So  ilie  old  copy :  tlie   mockm  editors 
oaait  the  pronouu,  whivh  reduces  the  passage  to  nonsense. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Paulo  and  Surgeons. 

Paul.  He  must  take  air. 

1  Surg.  Sir.  under  your  correction. 
The  violt-nce  of  motion  may  make 
His  wounds  bleed  fresh. 

2  Surg.  And  he  haih  lost  already 
Too  much  blood,  in  my  judgment. 

PtiuL  I  allow  that  ; 
But  to  choke  up  his  spirits  in  a  datk  room 
Is  far  more  dangerous.     He  comes  ;  no  questions. 

Enter  Cahdknes. 

Car.  Certain  we  have  no  reason,  nor  that  soul 
Created  of  that  j)ureness  t)ooks  per-^uade  us  : 
We  understand  not,  sure,  nor  fee!  that  sweetness 
That  men  call  virtue's  chain  to  link  our  actions. 
Our  imperfections  form,  and  flatter  us  ; 
A  will  to  rash  and  rude  things  is  our  reason. 
And  that  we  glory  in,  that  makes  us  guilty. 
Why  did  I  wrong  this  man,  unmanly  wrong  him, 
Unmannerly  ?  he  gave  me  no  occasion. 
In  all  my  heat  how  noble  was  his  temper! 
And,  when  I  had  foigot  both  man  and  maohcod. 
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With  what  a  gentle  bravery  did  he  chide  me  ! 
And,  say  he  had  kiU'd  me,  whither  had  I  travell'd  ? 
Kili'd  me  in  all  my  rage — oli,  how  it  shakes  me ! 
Why  didst  thou  do  this,  fooH  a  woman  taught  me, 
The  devil  and  his  angel,  woman,  bad  rae. 
I  am  a  beast,  the  wildest  of  all  beasts. 
And  like  a  beast  I  make  my  blood  my  master. 
Farewell,  farewell,  forever,  name  of  mistress  ! 
Out  of  mv  heart  1  cross  thee  :  love  and  women 
Out  of  my  thoughts. 

Paul.  Ay,  now  you  show  your  manhood. 

Car.  Doctor,   believe    me,   1   have   bought    my 
knowledge, 
And  dearly,  doctor: they  are  dangerous  crea- 
tures, 
They  sting  at  both  ends,  doctor  ;  worthless  creatures, 
And  a!l  their  loves  and  favours  end  in  ruins. 

Paul.  To  man  indeed. 

Car.  Why,  now  thou  tak'st  me  rightly. 
What  can  they  s:!Ow,  or  by  what  act  deserve  us. 
While  we  have  Virtue,  and  pursue  her  beauties? 

Paul.  And    yet    I've   heard   of    many    virtuous 
women. 

Car.  Not  many,  doctor,  there  your  reading  fails 
you  ; 
Would   there  were   more,   and   in  their  loves  less 
dangers  ! 

Paul.  Love  is  a  noble  thing  without  all  doubt,  sir, 

Car.  Yes,  and  an  excellent — to  cure  the  itch. 

[Exit. 

1  Surg.  Strange  melancholy ! 
PauL   By  degrees  'twilUessen  : 

Provide  your  things. 

2  Surg.  Our  care  shall  not  be  wanting. 

^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IW—A  Room  in  Cuculo's  House, 

Enter  Lconora  and  Almira. 

Leon.  Good  madam,  for  your  health's  sake  clear 
those  clouds  up, 
That  feed  upon  your  beauties  like  diseases. 
Time's  hand  will  turn  again,  and  what  he  ruins 
Gently  restore,  and  wipe  off' all  your  sorrows. 
Believe  you  are  to  blame,  much  to  blame,  lady ; 
You  tempt  his  loving  care  whose  eye  has  number'd 
All  our  afflictions,  and  the  time  to  cure  them  : 
You  rather  with  this  torrent  choak  his  mercies, 
Than  gently  slide  into  bis  providence. 
Sorrows  are  well  allow'd,  and  sweeten  nature. 
Where  they  express  no  more  than  drops  on  lilies  ; 
But,  when  they  fall  in  storms,  they  bruise  our  hopes, 
Make  us  unable,  tliough  our  comforts  meet  us, 
To  hold  our  heads  up  :  Come,   you  shall  take  com- 
fort ; 
This  is  a  sullen  grief  becomes  condemned  men, 
That  feel  a  weight  of  sorrow  through  their  souls  : 
Do  but  look  up.     Why,  so  ! — is  not  this  better 
Than  hanging  down  your  head  still  like  a  violet, 
And  dropping  out  those  sweet  eyes  for  a  wager  ] 
Pray  you,  speak  a  little. 

Aim.  Pray  you,  desire  no  more  ; 
And,  if  you  love  me,  say  no  more. 

Leon,  How  fain, 
If  1  would  be  as  wilful,  and  partake  in't, 
Would  you  destroy  yourself!   how  often,  lady, 
Et6U  o{  me  same  disease  have  you  cured  me, 


And  shook  me  out  on't ;  chid  me,  tumbled  me, 
And  forced  my  hands,  thus? 

Aim.  By  these  tears,  no  more. 

Levn.  You  are  too  prodigal  of  them.     Well,  I  will 
not, 
For  though  my  love  bids  me  transgress  your  will, 
I  have  a  service  to  your  sorrows  still.  lExeunt 


SCENE  v.— A  Hall  in  the  same. 
Enter  Pedro  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  Indeed,  my  lord,  my  place  is  not  so  near : 
I  wait  below  stairs,  and  there  sit,  and  wait 
Who  comes  to  seek  accesses  ;  nor  is  it  fit,  sir*. 
My  rudeness  should  intrude  so  near  their  lodgings. 

Pedro.  Thou  maysl  invent  a  way,  'tis  but  a  trial, 
But  carrying  up  this  letter,  and  this  token. 
And  giving  them  discreetly  to  my  mistress. 
The  Lady  Leonor<i :   there's  my  purse, 
Or  anything  thou'lt  ask  me  ;  ii  ihou  knew'st  me, 
And  what  may  1  be  to  thee  lor  this  courtesy 

Ant.  Your  lordship  speaks  so  honestly,  and  freely. 
That  by  my  troth  I'll  venture.  ^ 

Pedro.  1  dearly  thank  thee. 

Ant.  And  it  shall  cost  me  hard  ;  nay,  keep  your 
purse,  sir. 
For,    though    my   body's    bought,    my   mind  was 

never. 
Though  1  am  bound;  my  courtesies  are  no  slaves. 

Pedro.  Thou  shouldsi  be  truly  gentle. 

Ant.  If  1  were  so. 
The  state  1  am  in  bids  you  not  believe  it. 
But  to  the  put  pose,  sir;  give  me  your  letter 
And  next  your  counsel,  tor  I  serve  a  crafty  mistress. 

Pedro.  And  she  must  be  removed,  thou  wilt  else 
ne'er  do  it. 

Ant.  Ay,  there's  the  plague  :  think,  and  I'll  think 
awhile  too. 

Pedro.  Her  husband's  suddenly  fallen  sick. 

Ant.  She  cares  not ; 
If  he  were  dead,  indeed,  it  would  do  better. 

Pedro.  Would  he  were  hanged  ! 

Ant.  Then  she  would  run  for  joy,  sirf. 

Pedro.  Some  lady  crying  out  i 

Ant.  She  has  two  already. 

Pedro.  Her  house  afire. 

Ant.  Let  thejool  my  husband,  quench  it. 
This  will  be  her  answer. —  This  may  take  :  it  will, 

sure. 
Your  lordship  must  go  i)resently,  and  send  me 
Two  or  three  bottles  of  your  best  Greek  wine. 
The  strongest  and  the  sweetest. 


• A  or  is  it  fit,  sir,]  Fi<,  which  re. 

stores   the    passage  to  sense,    1  h.ive    iaserled    from  the  old 
copy. 

t  Ant.  7'hen  she  would  run  fur  joy,  sir.]      Coxeter,  and 
of  course,  Mr.  M.  Mason,  read, 

Then  she  would  rwninad  for  joy,  sir. 
This  interpolaiion    which  destroys  the  metre,  seems  to  have 
originate*!  jn  a  mis^pprthensiun  of  the  passage.     Tlie  object 
is  togtt  Borachia  out  of  the  way,  and  the  expedients  which 
sujigcst  tliemsfclves  are  mentioned  in  oidtr: 

Pedro.    H  ould  he  uere  hany'd  ! 

Am.  Tlien  she  would  run  for  joy,  sir. 
i.e.  this  mi^ht  do,  foi  then  siie  would  leave  lier  charge,  and 
joyfully  run  to  witness  his  execution.  Such,  I  conceive  to 
be  the  puipoit  of  Antonio's  observation  :  tor  the  risl,  1  must 
observe,  lliat  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  most  shamefully  given 
in  the  modern  editions,  scarcely  a  sin|;lc  speech  being  wilhool 
an  error  or  an  omission. 
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Pedro.  Instantly : 
But  will  that  do  ? 

Ajit.  Let  me  alone  to  work  it.  [Exit  Pedro. 

Wine  I  was  charged  to  keep  hy  all  means  from  her ; 
AH  secret  locks  it  opens,  and  all  counsels, 
That  J  am  sure,  and  gives  men  all  accesses. 
Pray  heaven  she  be  not  loving;  when  she's  drunk 

now, 
For  drunk  she  shall  be,  though  my  pate  pay  for  it ! 
She'll  turn  my  stomach  then  abominably. 
She  has  a  most  wicked  face,  and  that  lewd  face 
Being  a  drunken  face,  what  face  will  there  be ! 
She  cannot  ravish  me.     Now,  if  my  master 
Should  take  her  so,  and  know  1  ministered. 
What  will  his  wisdom  do  ?  I  hope  be  drunk  too, 
And  then  all's  right.     Well,  lord,  to  do  thee  service 

Above  these  pijpj)et-plays,  I  keep  a  life  yet 

Here  come  the  executioners. 

Enter  Servant  wiih  bottles. 

You  are  welcome. 

Give  me  your  load,  and  tell  my  lord  I  am  at  it. 
Sew.  I  will,  sir  ;  speed  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Good  speed  on  all  sides! 

*Tis  strong,  strong  wine  ;   0,the  yaws  that  she  will 
make  !* 

Look  to  your  stern,  dear  mistress,  and  steer  right, 

Mere's  that  will  work  as  high  as  the  Bay   of  Por- 
tugal. 

Stay,  let  me  see — I'll  try  her  by  tlie  nose  first ; 

For,  if  she  be  a  right  sow,  sure  she'll  find  it. 

She  is  yonder  by  herself,  the  ladies  from  her. 

Now  to  hegin  my  sacrificef  : — [■pours  out  some  of  the 
wine.] — she  stirs,  and  vents  it. 

O,  how  she  holds  her  nose  up  like  a  jennet 

lu  the  wiud  of  a  grass-niare  !  she  has  it  full  now, 

And  now  she  comes. 

Enter  Bouachia. 

I'll  stand  aside  awhile. 

Bora.  'Tis    wine!  ay,   sure   'tis    wine!     excellent 

strong  wine  ! 

In  the  must,  I  take  it  :   very  wine  :   this  way  too. 

Ant.  How  true  she  hunts  !  I'll  make   the  train  a 

little  longer.  [Pours  out  more  wine. 

Bora.  Stronger  and  stronger  still !  still !  blessed 

wine  ! 
Ant.  Now  she  hunts  hot. 
Btrra.  All  that  I  can  for  this  wine. 
This  way  it  went,  sure. 

Anl.  Now  she  is  at  a  cold  scent. 
Wake  out  your  doubles,  mistress.     O,  well  hunted  ! 
That's  she  !   that's  she  ! 

Bora.  O,  if  I  could  but  see  it ! 
(Oh  what  a  precious  scent  it  has  !)  but  handle  it ! 
Ant.  Now  I'll  untappice.  [Comes forward. 


*  'Tis  strong,  strong  wine:  O,  the  yaws  that  she  will 
nake  /J     The  old  copy  reads, 

O  the  yaiins  t7:at  she  will  make, 
tnd  was  followed  by  Coxtler.  Mr.  M.  Mason,  attentive  to 
the  spelling  of  his  author,  but  ca!eK■^s  of  his  sense,  corrected 
it  to  yawns;  liiough  to  make  yawns  appears  an  expression 
suflficieiitly  singular  to  excite  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity  : 
and  thus  it  has  hitherto  stood  !  The  gcni.ine  word,  as  is 
clear  from  the  context,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  I  have 
given.  A  yaw  is  tiiat  unsteady  motion  wliich  a  ship  makes 
in  a  great  sv. til,  when,  in  steering,  she  inclines  to  the  right 
or  leit  of  her  course.  The  sea  runs  provci  biaily  high  in  the 
Bay  of  Portugal. 

t  Now  to  begin  my  sacrifice: — ]  This  is  imitated,  but 
with  exquisite  humour,  from  a  very  amusing  scene  in  The 
C'ttrctt^tof  Plautas.  r,n 


Bora.  What's  that?  still  'tis  stronger. 
Why,     how    now,    sirrah!    what's    that?    an,<iwer 

quickly. 
And  to  the  point. 

Ant.  "lis  wine,  forsooth,  good  wine, 
Excellent  Candy  wine. 

Bora,  'lis  well,  forsooth! 
Is  this  a  drink  for  slaves  ?  why,  saucy  sirrah 
(I'lxcellent  Candy  wine  !),  draw  nearer  to  me. 
Reach   me  the  bottle :  why,  thou  most  debauch'd 
slave — 

Ant.  Pray  be  not  angry,  mistress,  for  with  all  my 
service 
And   pains,  I  purchased  this  for  you  (I  dare  not 

drink  it). 
For  you  a  present ;  only  for  your  pleasure  ; 
To  show  in  little  what  a  thanks  I  owe 
The  hourly  courtesies  your  goodness  gives  me. 

Bora.  And  I  will  give  thee  more  ;  there,  kiss  my 
hand  on't. 

Ant.  I  thank  you  dearly — for  your  dirty  favour 
How  rank  it  smells  ! 

Bora.   By  ihy  leave,  sweet  bottle, 
And  sugar-candy  wine.T  now  come  to  thee, 
Hold  your  hand  under. 

Ant.  How  does  your  worship  like  it? 

Bora.  Under  again — again — and  now  come  kiss 
me  J 
I'll  be  a  mother  to  thee  :  come,  drink  to  me. 

Ant.  I  do  beseech  your  pardon. 

Bora.   Here's  to  thee,  then, 
I  am  easily  entreated  for  thy  good  ; 
'Tis  naught  for  thee,  indeed  ;  'twill  make  thee  break 

out; 
Thou  hast  a  pure  complexion  ;  now,  for  me 
'Tis  excellent,  'tis  excellent  for  me. 
Son  slave,  I've  a  cold  stomach,  and  the  wind — 

Ant.  Blows  out  a  try  at  both  ends. 

Bora.  Kiss  again  ; 
Cherish  thy  lips,  for  thou  shall  kiss  fair  ladies: 
Son  slave.  1  have  them  for  thee  ;  I'll  show  thee  all, 

A7i.t.  Heaven  bless  mine  eyes  ! 

Bora.  Even  all  the  secrets,  son  slave. 
In  my  dominion. 

Ant.  Oh  !  here  come  the  ladies ; 
Now  to  my  business. 

Enter  Leonora  and  Almira  behind, 

Leon.  This  air  will  much  refresh  you. 
Aim.  I  must  sit  down. 
Leon.  Do,  and  take  freer  thoughts. 
The  place  mvites  you  ;  I'll  walk  by  like  your  sen* 
tinel. 
Bora.  And  thou  shalt  be  my  heir,  I'll  leave  thee 
all. 
Heaven  knows  to  what  'twill  mount  to*  ;  but  abun- 
dance : 


•  Heaven  knows  to  what  'twill  mount  to  ;]  Of  this  mode 
of  speech  innumerable  instances  have  already  occurred  ;  yet 
it  is  corrupted  by  Mr.  M.  Mason,  with  his  usual  oscitancy, 
into 

Heaven  knows  what  'twill  amount  to  ! 
But  this  gentleman  does  not  appear  to  have  profited  greatly 
by  his  "  reading  of  our  old    poets:"  twenty  years   after  he 
had  ediied  Mas.-inj^er,    he    stumbled   upon    Beaumont    and 
Fletcher,  where  lie  found  this  line: 

"  And  through  what  seas  of  hazard  I  sail'd  through." 

Humorous  Lietitenant. 

Through,  the  editors,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  phraseology 
of  the  author's  times,  absurdly  clianged  to  too,  because,  tor. 
sooth,  "  such  disagreeable  tautology  was  more  likely  to  pro* 
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I'll  leave  tliee  two  young  ladies,  what  think  you  of 

that,  hov  ! — 
Where  is  the  h  .ft!e  ? — two  delicate  young  ladies  ; 
But  first  you  shall  commit  with  me  :   do  you   mark, 

son. 
And  show  yourself  a  irentleman,  that's  the  truth,  son, 

Ant.   Excellent  lady,  kissitisf  your  fair  hand. 
And  humhlv  ciaviiiij-  pardon  lor  intruding, 
This  letter,  and  this  ring 

Leon.   Krom  whom,  1  pray  you,  sir? 

Ant.  From    the    most   noble,   loving   lord,   don 
Pedro, 
Tlie  servant  of  your  virtues. 

Bora.  Ami  prithee,  good  son  slave,  be  wise  and 
circums|'ect  ; 
And   fake  heed  of  being   o'ertaken  with   too  much 

drink  : 
F'>r  it  is  a  lamentable  sin,  and  spoils  all : 
Why,  'tis  the  damnablest  thing  to  be  drunk,  son  ! 
Heat-en  can't  endure  it.     And  hark  you,  one   thing 

I'd  hav^  done : 
Kno<  k  jny  husband  on  the  head,  as  soon  as  may  be, 

For  he  is  a;i  anant  puppy,  ^nd  cannot  perform 

Why,  where'   he  devil  is  this  foolish  bottle  ? 

Leon.   I  much  thank  you  ; 
And  this,  sir,  for  vuur  pains. 

Ant.   No,  gentle  lady  ; 
That  I  can  do  him  service  is  my  merit, 
Mv  faifli.  nn  full  reward. 

Leon.  Once  morn,  1  thank  you. 
•Since  I  have  met  so  true  a  friend  to  goodness, 
I  dare  delive>r  to  vour  charge  my  answer: 
pray  v<>u,  tell  him.  sir,  this  night  I  do  invite  him 
To  meet  me  in  ihe  garden  ;  means  he  may  find. 
For  love,  th-v  say.  wants  no  abilities. 

Ant.  Nor  shall  he,  madam,  if  ray  help  may  pro- 
sper; 
So  everlasMng  love  and  sweetness  bless  you  ! — 
She's  at  it  smII,  1  dare  not  now  appear  to  her. 

Aim.   What  ffllovv's  that  ? 

Leon.   Indeed   1  know  not,  madam  ; 
It  seems  of  a(»nie  stratige  country  by  his  habit; 
Nor  can  I  sho.v  vou  by  what  mystery 
He  wroiiglu  himself  into  this  place,  prohibited. 

Aim    A  handsome  man. 

Leon.   But  of  a  miiid  more  handsome. 

Aim.  Was  his  business  to  vou'f 

Leon.  Yes,  from  a  friend  you  wot  of. 

Aim.   A  verv  handsome  fellow 

And  well  demean 'd  1 

L^eon,    Exceeding  well,  and  .speaks  well. 

Aim.  And  speaks  well,  too! 

Leon.  Aye,  passing  well,  and  freely. 
And,  as  he  promises,  of  a  most  clear  nature, 
Brought  up,  sure,  far  above  his  show. 

Aim.   It  seems  so  : 
I  would  I'd  heard  him,  friend.     Comes  he  again  ? 


ceed  from  ttie  press  th.in  the  author."  Upon  which  Mr.  M. 
Mason  says,  "  (  asjree  with  them  in  thinking  the  old  reading 
erroneous,  hiU  not  in  their  amendmcut.  The  line  should  run 
thus: 

'•  And  through  what  seas  of  hazard  I  sail'd  thorough] 
Which  avoid-  th«?  repetition  of  the  word  Ihrouiih."  Com- 
numtton  lieaumont  and  Fletcher,  p.  104.  When  it  is  con- 
•idered  Uiat  ihi-  repetition  so  sedulously  removed,  was  as 
anxiouiily  souijlit  after  by  our  old  writers,  and  was,  indeed, 
characteristic  of  their  style  and  manner,  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  indulged  in  forming  a  wish  that  those  who  undertake  to 
revive  and  explain  them,  were  somewhat  more  competent  to 
the  ollice.  A  good  edition  of  ttiese  excellent  dramatists  is 
much  wanted. 


Leon.  Indeed  I  know  not  if  he  do. 
Aim.  'Tis  no  matter. 
Come,  let's  walk  in. 

Leon.  I  am  glad  you  have  found  your  tongue  yet. 
\^Exeunt  Leonora  aiid  Almira. 

BoRACHiA  sings. 

Cue.  [within.']  IMy  wife  is  very  merry ;  sure 'twas 
her  voice : 
Pray  heaven  there  be  no  drink  in't,  then  I  allow  it. 
Ant.  'Tis  sure  my  master: 

Enter  CucuLO 

Now  the  game  begins  ; 
Here  will  be  spitting  of  fire  o'both  sides  presently  ; 
Send  me  but  safe  deliver'd  ! 
Cite.  O,  my  heart  aches  ! 
My  head  aches  too  :  mercy  o'me,  she's  perish 'd  ! 
She  has  gotten  wine  !  she  is  gone  for  ever. 
Boi-a.  Come  hither,  ladies,  carry  your  bodies 
swimming  ; 
Do  your  three  duties,  then — then  fall  behind  me. 
Cue.  O,  thou  pernicious  rascal !  what  hast  thou 

done? 
Ant.  I  done  !  alas,  sir,  I  have  done  nothiag. 
Cue.  Sirrah, 
How  came  she  by  this  wine  ? 
Ant.  Alas,  I  know  not. 
Bora.  Who's  that,  that  talks  of  wine  there? 
Ant.  Forsooth,  my  master. 
Bora.  Bring  him  before  me,  son  slave. 
Cue.  I  will  know  it, 
This  bottle,  how  this  bottle  1 

Bora.  Do  not  stir  it  ; 
For,  if  you  do,  by  this  good  wine,  I'll  knock  you, 
I'll  beat  you  damnably,  )'ea  and  nay,  I'll  beat  you  ; 
And,  when  I  have  broke  it  'bout    your  head,  do  you 

mark  me? 
Then  will  I  tie  it  to  your  worship's  tail, 
And  all  the  dogs  in  the  town  shall  follow  you. 
No  question,  I  would  advise  you,  how  I  came  by  it, 
I  will  have  none  of  these  points  handled  now. 
Cue.  She'll  ne'er  be   well  again  while  the  world 

stands. 
Ant.  I  hope  so. 
Cue.  How  dost  thou,  lamb  ? 
Bora.  Well,  God-a-mercy,  belwether  ;  how  dost 
thou  ? 
Stand  out :  son  slave,  sit  you  here,  and  before  this 

worshipful  audience 
Propound  a  doubtful  question  ;  see  who's   drunk 
now. 
Cue.  Now,  now  it  works  ;  the  devil  now  dwells 

in  her. 
Boi-a.  Whether  the  heaven  or  the  earth  be  nearer 
the  moon  ? 
Or  what's  the  natural  reason,  why  a  woman  longs 
To   make   her   husband  cuckold  ?    bring  me  your 

cousin 
The  curate  now,  that  great  philosopher. 
He  that  found  out  a  pudding  had  two  ends, 
That  learned  clerk,  that  notable  gymnosophist: 
And  let  him  with  his  Jacoh's-staff  discover 
What  is  the  third  part  of  three  farthings. 
Three  halfpence  being  the  half,  and  1  am  satisfied. 
Cue.  You   see  she  hath   learning  enough,  it"  she 

could  dispose  it. 
Bora.  Too  much  for  thee,  thou  loggerhead,  thou 

bull-head  ! 
Cue.  Nay,  good  Borachia. 
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Rura.  Thou  h  sufficient  st&tesmnn  ! 
A  <;entlenmn  of  le;irmnjj  !   Iiaii};  thee,  dogwhelp  ; 
J  hou  sh  (low  of  a  man  of  action, 
lliou     scab    o'th'    court!  go    sleep,    you    drunken 

rascal. 
You   dehauched   puppy;  get  you  home,  and  sleep, 

sirrah  ; 
\,nd  so   •  ill  F  :  son  slave,  thou  shall  sleep  with  me. 
Cue.  I'ruhee,  look  to  htr  tenderly. 


Born.  No  words,  sirrah, 
Of  any  wine,  or  anything  like  wine, 
Or  any  tiling  concernin>j  wine,  or  by  wine. 
Or   from,  or   with    wine*.      Corae,  lead  me  like  a 
countess. 
Cue.  This  must  >ve  bear,  poor  men  !  there   is  a 
trick  in't, 
But,  when  she  is  well  again,  I'll  trick  her  for  it. 

[Exeun 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L—A  Room  in  f^e  Viceroy's  Palace, 
Enter  Peoro. 

Pedro.  Now,  if  this  honest   fellow  do  but  pros- 
ler. 
1  flope  1  shall  make  fair  return.     I  wonder 
1  hear  not  from  the  prince  of  Tarent  yet, 
1  hofte  lie's  landed  well,  and  to  his  safety  : 
The  winds  have  stood  most  gently  to  his  purpose. 

Enter  Antonio. 
Mv  honest  friend  ! 

Ant.  Your  lordship's  poorest  servant. 

Pedro,   fiow  last  thou  sped  ? 

Aiit.  INIv  lord,  as  well  as  wishesf 
My  way  hath  reach'd  your  mistress,  and  deliver'J 
Your  love  letter,  and  token  ;  who,  with  all  joy, 
Ai»d  virtuous  constancy,  desires  to  see  you  : 
Commands  you  this  nii:ht,  by  her  loving  power, 
2o  meet  her  in  the  garden. 

Pedro.  1  hou  hast  madn  me, 
Redft^m'd  me,  man,  again  from  all  my  sorrows; 
Done  above  wouiier  for  me.      Is  it  so? 

Aut.   I  >honl(!  be  now  too  old  to  learn  to  lie,  sir. 
And,  as  1  live,  1  never  was  good  HattererJ. 

Pedro.  I  do  see  something    in  this   fellow's   face 
snil. 
That  ties  my  heart  fast  to  him.     Let  me  love  thee, 
Nay,  let  me  Imnoiir  thee  for  this  fair  service. 
And  if  I  e'»'r  forget  it 

Ant.  Good  niv  lord, 
The  only  knowled^'e  of  me  is  too  much  bounty: 
My  service,  and  my  life,  sir. 

or  by  u-ine. 


Or  from,  or  «iih  winr,  &c.]  M»>re  traits  of  Borachia'g 
"  learning  !"  >hi-  i>  running  tlinu^gh  llu- signs  of  the  ablative 
case. 

t  Ant.  !\fy  lord,  as  wtll  as  wi«hes  :]  i.  e.  as  well  as  yon 
eonki  \\i^ll;  or.  a*  \v«||  :»>  if  your  wishts  liad  bft-ii  ctfectoal : 
it  i?  a  coll.  qni^l  phra-f,  an'l  is  found  in  many  of  our  ol<l 
drain.('i-ts.     Thus  Hcauniont  and  Fitflch«r: 

*•  IJnr-  Sha'l  wc  run  for  a  wager  to  the  next  temple,  and 
{ivp  ihanks  ? 

"  Nis.   As  fast  as  fcithrx.  Cupid's  Revenge. 

And  Huain  ;   more  apposiii  ly  in  ihc  same  play  : 

"  Tunnn  There's  a  ines.«enger,  madam,  come  from  the 
prince^  with  a  Inter  to  Ismumus." 

'•  Hnrha.  Tliis  comes  as  pat  as  tcishes  '' 

t  And,  as  I  lire,  I  nevrr  tnis  good  flatterer.^  This  is  the 
laOjjna^e  i-<i  the  tiin«  :  ihe  modern  ediiors  rarefnliy  interpo- 
late the  artiilc  before  yoorf,  thouj;h  it  spoils  Ihe  metre:  and 
in  the  next  line  oinii  $till,  though  it  be  necesiary  to  the 
tensv  I 


Pedro.  I  shall  think  on't ; 
Rut  how  for  me  to  get  access? 

Ant.  'Tis  easy  ; 
I'll  be  your  guide,  sir,  all  my  care  sball  lead  you; 
My  credit's  belter  than  you  think. 

Pedro.  I  thank  you, 
And  soon  I'll  wait  your  promise 

Ant.  With  all  my  duty.  [ErtHnt, 


SCENE  II. — A  Bedroom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Viceroy,  Duke,  Paulo,  and  Cuculo., 
P«i//o.  All's  as  I  tell  you,  princes  ;  you  shall  her* 
Pe  witness  to  his  fancies,  melancholy, 
And  strong  imagination  of  his  wrongs 
His  inhumanity  to  Don  Antonio, 
Hath  rent  his  mind  into  so  many  pieces 
Of  various  imaginations,  that, 
Like  the  celestial  bow,  this  colour  now's 
The  object,  then  another,  till  all  vanish. 
He  says  a  man  might  watch  to  death,  or  fast. 
Or  think  his  spirit  out ;  to  all  w  hich  humours 
1  do  apply  my.self,  checking  the  bad, 
And  cherishing  the  good.     For  these,  I  have 
Prepared  my  instruments,  fitting  his  chamber 
NVith  trapdoors,  and  descents  ;  sometimes  presenting 
(jood  spirits  of  the  air,  bad  of  the  earth, 
'Jo  pull  down  or  advance  his  fair  intentions. 
He's  of  a  noble  nature,  yet  sometimes 
Thinks  that  which  by  confederacy  I  do, 
Is  by  some  skill  in  magic. 

Enter  Cardenes,  a  book  in  his  hand*. 

Here  he  comes 
Unsent.     I  do  beseech  you,  what  do  you  read,  sirt 
Cur.  A  strange   position,  which  doth  much  per- 
plex me  : 
That  every  soul's  alike  a  musical  instrument, 


t  Enter  Cahdrnes,  a  book  in  his  hand.]  The  book  ap 
pear-i  to  be  liMo.  I'lie  maruinal  direction  in  th..-  old  copy, 
which  i"  wisi  ly  followed  h\  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason, 
i>  somewhat  curious:  .-1  bed  drnu-n  forth.  Martino  wpon  it, 
a  book  in  his  hand;  fiiis  in-isi  have  contrasted  in  a  singular 
manner  with  the  iloctor's  exclanialiin  :  Here  he  comes  ttfi- 
smt  f  The  poorest  sftolliu;.'  compan>  in  th«'  poorest  ham 
would  not  now  be  reduced  to  such  shifts,  as  "  those  of  hit 
Majesty's  servants"  who  performed  this  most  excellest 
Comedy  a*  <l«e  private-house  in  Blackfriar*. 
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The  faculties  in  all  men  equal  strings, 

Well  or  ill  handled  ;  and  those  sweet  or  harsh. 

[Exit  Paulo. 
How  like  a  fiddler  I  have  play'd  on  mine  then  ! 
Declined  the  high  pitch  of  m}-^  birth  and  breeding-, 
Like  the  most  barbarous  peasant  ;  read  my  pride 
Upon  Antonio's  meek  humility. 
Wherein  he  was  far  valianter  than  I. 
Meekness,  thou  wait'st  upon  courageous  spirits, 
Enabling  sufferance  past  inflictions. 
In  patience  Tarent  overcame  me  more 
Than  in  my  wounds  :  live  then,  no  more  to  men, 
Shut  dav-light  from  thine  eyes,  here  cast  thee  down, 
And  with  a  sullen  sigh  breathe  forth  thy  soul — 

Re-enter  Paulo,  disguised  as  a  Friar. 

What  ai't  ?  an  apparition,  or  a  man  ? 

Paiu.  A  man,  and  sent  to  counsel  thee. 

Car.  Despair 
Has  stopped  mine  ears  :  thou  seem'st  a  holy  friar. 

Paul.  I  am  ;  by  doctor  Paulo  sent,  to  tell  thee 
Thou  art  too  cruel  to  thyself,  in  seeking 
To  lend  compassion  and  aid  to  others. 
My  order  bids  me  comfort  thee  ;  I  have  heard  all 
Thy  various  troubled  passions.     Hear  but  my  story; 
In  way  of  youth  I  did  enjoy  one  friend*, 
As  good  and  perfect  as  heaven  e'er  made  man  , 
This  friend  was  plighted  to  a  beauteous  woman 
(Nature  proud  of  her  workmanship),  mutual  love 
Possessed  them  both,  her  heart  in  his  breast  lodged, 
And  his  in  hers. 


•  In  way  of  youth  I  did  enjoy  one  friend'\  There  is  no 
passage  in  Shakspeare  on  wliiclj  more  has  been  written  than 
the  fallowing  one  in  Macbeth : 

"  I  have  livid  long  etiongh,  my  way  of  life 
"  Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  tlie  yellow  leaf,"  &c. 
For  way  of  life  Johnson  Wduld  read  May  of  life ;  in  which 
he  is  folloA'cd  l>y  Colman,  L:ini;ti»n,  Steevens,  and  others  : 
and  Mr.  Henley,  a  very  confident  gentleman,  declares  that  he 
"  has  no.v  no  doubt  that  Shakspeare  wrote  May  of  life," 
which  i-  also  the  "  settled  opinion"  of  Mr.  Davies !  At  a 
subsequent  period  Steevens  appears  to  have  changed  his  opi- 
nion, and  arqniescefl  in  the  o\A  reading,  way  of  life,  which 
he  interprets,  with  Mr.  M.  Mason,  course  or  progress,  pre- 
cisely as  Warbnrton,  whom  every  mousing  owl  hawks  at,  had 
done  lung  before  them.  Mr.  Malone  follows  the  same  track, 
anil  if  the  words  had  signified  what  he  supposed  them  to  do, 
nothing  more  woidd  be  necessary  on  the  subject.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  these  ingenious  writers  have  mistaken  the 
phrase,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  simple  peri- 
phrrtsis  for  life:  an  ivay  of  youth,  in  the  text,  is  Cor  youth. 
A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear: 

"  If  that,  when  I  was  mistress  of  myself, 

And  in  my  way  of  youth,  pure  and  untainted. 
The  cmpero;  had  vouchsafe  i,"  &c.        Roman  Actor. 
.e.  in  my  youtii. 
"  So  much  noller 

Shall  be  your  way  of  justice."  Thierry  and  Theodoret. 
i.  e.  your  justice. 

"  Thus  read/  for  the  way  of  death  or  life, 

I  wait  the  s' arpest  blow."  Pericles. 

e    f>ir  death  or  lile. 
"  If  all  the  art  1  have,  or  power  can  do  it, 
He  shhll  be  found,  and  such  a  way  of  justice 
Inflicted  on  him  !"  Queen  of  Corinth. 

i.  e  such  jusiice.     "  Probably,"  say  the  editors,* «'  we  should 
read  weight  of  justice  ;  way  is  very  flat  I" 
"  Ff  we  can  wipe  out 
The  way  of  your  offences,  we  are  yours,  sir." 

Valeyitinian. 
I.  e.  your  olfences.  *'  To  wipe  out  the  way,"  the  same  edi- 
tors again  teinark,  "  seems  a  strange  phrase;  stain,  \\c  ap- 
prehend, will  be  allowed  a  better  word  :  yet  we  sh  .uld  not 
li;»ve  substituted  it"  (tiiey  actually  foist  it  into  the  "^xt), 
"  had  we  not  been  persuaded  that  the  <-!  1  re  uiiiig  was  cor- 
lupt !"     And  thus  our  best  po-ts  are  edited  ! 

Ilis  unnecessary  to  proceed  any  further  :  indeed  I  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  fewer  examples,  had  not  my  respect 


Car.  No  more  of  love,  good  father. 
It  was  my  sureit,  and  I  loath  it  now, 
As  men  in  fevers  meat  they  fell  sick  on. 

Paul.  Howe'er,    'tis    worth    your  hearing.     This 
betroth'd  lady 
(The  ties  and  duties  of  a  friend  forgotten), 
Spurr'd  on  by  lust,  I  treacherously  pursued  ; 
Contemn'd  by  her,  and  by  my  friend  reproved. 
Despised  by  honest  men,  my  conscience  seared  up. 
Love  I  converted  into  frantic  rage ; 
And  by  that  fidse  guide  led,  1  summoned  him 
In  this  bad  <  ause,  his  sword  'gainst  mine,  to  prove 
If  he  or  I  mi^ht  claim  most  right  in  love, 
But  fortune,  that  does  seld  or  never  give 
Success  to  right  and  virttae,  msdehim  fall 
Under   my   sword.      Blood,  blood,  a  friend's  dear 

blood, 
A  virtuous  friend's,  shed  by  a  villain,  me. 
In  such  a  monstrous  and  unequal  cause. 
Lies  on  my  conscience. 

Car.  And  durst  thou  live. 
After  this,  to  be  so  old  1  'tis  an  illusion 
Raised  up  by  charms  :  a  man  would  not  have  lived. 
Art  quiet  in  thy  bosom  ] 

Paul.  As  the  sleep 
Of  infants. 

Car.  My  fault  did  not  equal  this; 
Yet  I  have  emptied  my  heart  of  joy, 
Only  to  store  sighs  up.      What  were  the  arts 
That  made  thee  live  so  long  in  rest? 

Paul.  Repentance 
Hearty,  that  cleansed  me ;  reason  then  confirmed 

me 
I  was  forgiven,  and  took  me  to  my  beads.         [ExU. 

Car.  1    am    in    the    wrong   path  ;  tender    con- 
science 
Makes  me  forget  mine  honour  ;  I  have  done 
No  evil  like  this,  yet  1  pine;  whilst  he, 
A  few  tears  of  his  true  contrition  tendered. 
Securely  sleeps.      Ha  !   where  keeps  peace  of  coa- 

science. 
That  I  may  buy  her  ? — no  where  ;  not  in  life. 
'Tis  feigned  that  Jupiter  two  vessels  placed, 
'J  he  one  with  honey  filled,  the  other  gall. 
At  theent!v  of  Olympus;  destiny, 
Thers  brewing  these  together,  suffers  not 
One  man  to  pass,  before  he  drinks  this  mixture. 
Hence  is  it  we  have  not  an  hour  of  life 
In  which  our  pleasures  relish  not  some  pain, 
Our  sours  some  sweetness.     Love  doth  taste  of  both  ; 
Revenge,  that  thirsty  dropsy  of  our  souls, 
Which  makes  us  covet  that  which  hurts  us  most, 
Is  not  alone  sweet,  but  partakes  of  tartness. 

Duke.  Is't  not  a  strange  effect? 

Vice.  Past  precedent. 

Cue.  His  braiu-jian's   perished  with  his  wounds  • 
go  to, 
1  knew  'twould  come  to  this. 

Vice.  Peace,  man  of  wisdom. 

Cue.  Pleasure's  the  hook  of  evil ;  ease  of  care, 


for  Shakspeare  made  me  desirous  of  disencumbering  hispagf, 
by  ascertaining,  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil,  the  meanin;; 
of  an  exp:essiu)i  so  loiigand  so  laboriously  agitated.  'J"o  re- 
tiunto  Macbeth:  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  winter  of  life,  or  of  old  age  ;  to  this  he  hat 
attained,  and  he  laments,  in  a  strain  of  inimitable  pathos  and 
beauty,  that  it  is  unaccomp.inied  by  thosr  blessings  which 
render  it  supportable.  As  liis  manhood  was  withoiu  viitue, 
so  he  has  now  before  him  the  certain  prospect  of  an  old  aga 
without  honour. 
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And  so  the  ^^eneral  object  of  the  court ; 
Yet  some  delijihts  are  lawful.     Honour  is 
Virtue's  allowVl  ascent  ;  honour,  tJiat  clasps 
All-perfect  justice  in  her  arms,  that  craves 
No  more  respect  than  what  she  jjives,  that  does 
Nothint;;  but  what  she'll  suffer  — 'i'his  distracts  me, 
But  I  have  found  the  rij^ht :   had  Don  Antonio 
Done  that  to  me,  I  did  to  bim,  I  should  have  kill'd 

him  ; 
The  injury  so  foul,  and  done  in  public, 
My  footman  would  not  bear  it  ;  then  in  honour 
Wronged  him  so,  I'll  right  him  on  myself: 
There's  honour,  justice,  and  full  satisfaction 
Equally  tender'd  ;  'tis  resolved,  I'll  do  it. 

\^They  disarm  him. 
They  take  all  weapons  from  me. 
Dtike.  Bless  my  son  ! 

Re-enter  Paulo,  dressed  like  a  Soldier,  and  t/i«  English 
Slave  like  a  Courtier. 

Vice.  The  careful  doctor's  come  again. 

Duke.  Rare  man  ! 
How  shall  I  pay  this  debt? 

Cue.   He  that  is  with  him, 
Is  one  o'  the  slaves  he  lately  bought,  he  said, 
To  accommodate  his  cure;   he's  English  born, 
But  French  in  his  behavour  ;  a  delicate  slave. 

Vice    The  slave  is  very  fine. 

Cue.  Your  English  slaves 
Are  ever  so  ;  1  have  seen  an  English  slave 
Far  fmer  than  his  njaster :  there's  a  state-point 
Worthy  your  observation. 

Paul.  On  thy  life. 
Be  perfect  in  thy  lesson  :  fewer  legs,  slave. 

Car.  My   thoughts   are   search'd   and  answer'd  ; 
for  1  did 
Desire  a  soldier  and  a  courtier. 
To  yield  me  satisfaction  in  some  doubts 
Not  yet  concluded  of. 

Paul.  Your  doctor  did 
Admit  us,  sir. 

Slave.  And  we  are  at  your  service  ; 
What  e'er  it  be,  command  it. 

Car.  You  appear 
A  courtier  in  the  race  of  Love  ;  how  far 
In  honour  are  you  bound  to  run  1 

Slave.  I'll  tell  you, 
You  must  not  spare  expense,  but  wear  gay  clothes, 
And  you  may  be,  too,  prodigal  of  oaths, 
To  win  a  mistress'  favour  ;  not  afraid 
To  pass  unto  her  through  her  chambermaid. 
You  may  present  her  gifts,  and  of  all  sorts. 
Feast,  dance,  and  revel ;  they  are  lawful  sports  : 
'J'he  choice  of  suitors  you  must  not  deny  her. 
Nor  quarrel,  though  you  find  a  rival  by  her: 
Build  on  your  own  deserts,  and  ever  be 
A  stranger  to  love's  enemy,  jealousy. 
For  that  draws  on 

Car.  No  more  ;  this  points  at  me  ; 

[Exit  English  Slave. 
I   ne'er   observed   these   rules.      Now  speak,    old 

soldier. 
The  height  of  Honour? 

Paul.  No  man  to  offend, 
Ne'er  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  friend  ; 
Rather  to  sufler  than  to  do  wrong  ; 
To  make  the  heart  no  stranger  to  the  tongue ; 
Provoked,  not  to  betray  an  enemy. 
Nor  eat  his  meat  1  choke  with  flattery  3 
Blushless  to  tell  wherefore  I  wear  my  scars 


Or  for  my  conscience,  or  my  country's  wars  ; 
To  aim  at  just  things  ;  if  we  have  wildly  run 
Into  offences,  wish  them  all  undone; 
'  lis  poor,  in  grief  for  a  wrong  done,  to  die. 
Honour,  to  dare  to  live,  and  satisfy. 

Vice.  Mark,  how  he  winds  him. 

Duke.    Kxcellent  man  ! 

I'aul.   Who  fights 
With  passions,  and  o'ercomes  them,  is  endued 
With  the  best  virtue,  passive  fortitude.  [Exit 

Car.  Thou   hast  touch'd    nie,    soldier ;    oh  !    this 
honour  bears 
The  right  stamp  ;  would  all  soldiers  did  profess 
Thy  good  religion  !   The  discords  of  my  soul 
Are  tuned,  and  make  a  heavenlv  harmony  : 
What  sweet  j)eace  feel  I  now  !  I  am  ravish'd  with  it. 

Vice.   How  still  he  sits  !  [Music. 

Cue.  Hark  !  music. 

Duke.  How  divinely 
This  artist  gathers  scatter'd  sense  ;  with  cunning 
Composing  the  fair  jewel*  of  hia  mind, 
Broken  in  pieces,  and  nigh  lost  before  ! 

Re-enter  Paulo,  dressed  like  a  Philosopher,  accom' 
panied  bu  a  good  and  evil  Genius,  who  sing  a  song  in 
alternate  stanzas  :  during  the  performance  of  which 
Paulo  goes  off,  and  returns  in  his  own  shape. 

Vice.  See  Protean  Paulo  in  another  shape. 

Patd.  Away,  I'll  bring  him  shortly  perfect,  doubt 
not. 

Duke.  Master  of  thy  great  art ! 

Vice.  As  such  we'll  hold  thee. 

Duke.  And  study  honours  for  him. 

Cue.  I'll  be  sick 
On  purpose  to  take  physic  of  this  doctor. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Cardenes  and  Paulo, 

Car.  Doctor,  thou  hast  perfected  a  body's  cure. 
To  amaze  the  world,  and  almost  cured  a  mind 
Near  frenzy.     With  delight  I  now  perceive. 
You,  for  my  recreation,  have  invented 
The  several  objects,  which  my  melancholy 
Sometimes  did  think  you  conjured,  otherwhiles 
Imagined  them  chimseras.     You  have  been 
]\Jy  friar,  soldier,  philosopher, 
My  poet,  architect,  physician  ; 
Labour'd  for  me  more  than  your  slaves  for  you 
In  their  assistance  :  in  your  moral  songt 
Of  my  good  genius,  and  my  bad,  you  have  won  me 
A  cheerful  heart,  and  banish'd  discontent ; 
There  being  nothing  wanting  to  my  wishes, 
But  once  more,  were  it  possible,  to  behold 
Don  John  Antonio. 

Paul.  There  shall  be  letters  sent 
Into  all  parts  of  Christendom,  to  inform  him 
Of  your  recovery,  which  now,  sir,  I  doubt  not. 

Car.  What  honours,  what  rewards  can  I  hea[)  on 
you  ! 

Paul.    That  my  endeavours    have    so  well  suc- 
ceeded. 
Is  a  sufficient  recompense.     Pray  you  retire,  sir, 
Not  too  much  air  so  soon. 

Car.  1  am  obedient.  [Exeunt, 

*  Composing  the  fair  jewel  of  his  mind,  &c.  By  jewel 
our  old  writers  meant,  as  I  have  already  observed,  not  so 
much  a  single  precious  stone,  as  a  trinket  formed  of  several, 
or  what  we  call  a  piece  of  jewel- work 

t  in  your  moral  song 

Of  my  good  genius,  and  my  bad,  &c.J  This  song  u  not 
given ;  I  do  not  know  (ha;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
yet  it  promises  better  llian  many  of  those  with  wliicb  w» 
bav^  been  favoured. 
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SCENE  III,— il  Room  in  Cuculo's  House. 
Enter  Almira  and  Leonora, 

Leon.  How  strangely 
This  fellow  runs  in  her  mind  I 

Aim.  Do  you  hear,  cousin  ? 

Leon.  Her  sadness  clean  forsaken  ! 

Aim.  A  poor  slave 
Bought  for  my  governess,  say  you? 

Leon.  I  hear  so. 

Aim.  And,  do  you  think,  a  Turk? 

Leon.  His  habit  shows  it, 
At  least  bought  for  a  Turk. 

Aim.  Ay,  that  may  be  so. 

Leon.  What  if  he  were  one  naturally  ? 

Aim.  Nay,  'tis  nothing. 
Nothing    to  the  purpose ;  and  yet,  methinks,    'tis 

s<^  range 
Such  handsomeness  of  mind,  and  civil  outside. 
Should  spring  from  those  rude  countries. 

Leon.  If  it  be  no  more, 
I'll  call  our  governess,  and  she  can  show  you. 

Aim.   Why,  do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Leon.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Aim.  Fie  !  no,  no,  by  no  means  ;  and  to  tell  thee 
truth,  wench, 
I  am  truly  glad  he  is  here,  be  what  he  will  ; 
Let  him  be  still  the  same  he  makes  a  show  of, 
For  now  we  shall  see  something  to  delight  us. 

Leon.  And  heaven  knows,  we  have  need  on't. 

Aim.  Heigh  ho!  my  heart  aches. 
Prithee,    call    in    our    governess. — [Exit  Leonora.'] 

Plague  o'this  fellow  ! 
Why  do  I  think  so  mucli  of  him?  how  the  devil 
Creep'd  he  into  my  head  ?  and  yet,  beshrew  me, 
Methiuks  I  have  not  seen — I  lie,  I  have  seen 
A  thousand  handsomer,  a  thousand  sweeter. 
But  say  this  fellow  were  adorned  as  they  are. 
Set  off  to  show  and  glory  ! — What's  that  to  me  ? 
Fie  !   what  a  fool  am  I,  what  idle  fancies 
Buz  in  my  brains  ! 

Re-enter  hzosoRAwith  Borachia. 

Bora.  And  how  doth  ray  sweet  lady  ? 

Leon.  Shewantsyour  company  to  make  her  merry. 

Bora.  And  how  does   master    Pug,  1  pray  you, 
madam  ? 

LeoH.  Do  you  mean  her  little  dog  ? 

Bora.  I  mean  his  worship. 

Leon,  Troubled  with  fleas  a  little. 

Bora.  Alas  !  poor  ckicken  ! 

Leon.  She's  here,  and  drunk,  very  fine  drunk, 
I  take  it ; 
I  found  her  with  a  bottle  for  her  bolster, 
Lying  along  and  making  love. 

Aim.  Borachia, 
Why,  where  hast  thou  been,  wench  ?  she  looks  not 

well,  friend. 
Art  not  with  child  ? 

Bora.  I  promise  ye,  I  know  not, 
I  am  sure  my  belly's  full,  and  that's  a  shrewd  sign  : 
Besides  I  am  shrewdly  troubled  with  a  tiego 
Here  in  my  head,  madam ;  often  witli  this  tiego. 
It  takes  me  very  often. 

Leon.  I  believe  thee. 

Aim.  You  must  drink  wine. 

Bora.  A  little  would  do  no  harm,  sure. 

Leon.  'Tis  a  raw  humour  blows  into  your  head ; 
Which  good  strong  wine  will  temper. 

Bora.  I  thank  your  highness, 
I  will  be  ruled,  though  much  against  my  nature  ; 


For  wine  I  ever  hated  from  my  cradle  : 
Yet  for  my  good 

Leon.  Ay.  for  your  good,  by  all  means. 

Aim.  Borachia,  what  new  fellow's  that  thou  hast 
gotten 
(Now     she    will     sure    be    free) '  that    handsome 
stranger? 

Bora.    How  much  wine  must  I  drink,  an't  please 
your  ladyshij)  ? 

Aim.  She's  finely  greased.     Why  two  or  three 
round  draughts,  wench. 

Bora.  Fasting  ? 

Aim.  At  any  time. 

Bora.  I  shall  hardly  do  it : 
But  yet  I'll  try,  good  madam. 

Leon.  Do  .   'twill  work  well. 

Aim.  But,  prithee  answer  me,  what  is  this  fellow  ? 

Bora.  I'll  tell  you  two  :   but  let  it  go  no  further. 

Leon.  No,  no,  by  no  means. 

Bora.  May  I  not  drink  before  bed  too  ? 

J<eon.  At  any  hour. 

Bora.  And  say  in  the  night  it  take  me  ? 

Aim.  Drink  then  :   but  what's  this  man  ? 

Bora.  I'll  tell  ye,  madam, 
But  pray  you  be  secret ;  he's  the  great  Turk's  son 

for  certain. 
And  a  fine  Christian  ;  my  husband  bought  him  for 

me  ; 
He's  circumsinged. 

Leon.  He's  circumcised,  thou  would st  say. 

Aim.  How  dost  thou  know  ? 

Bora.   I  had  an  eye  upon  him  ; 
But   even   as   sweet   a    lurk,  aa*t  like  your  lady- 

shi]), 
And  speaks  ye  as  pure  pagan  ; — I'll  a&stire  ye, 
My  husband  had  a  notable  penny  wort!i  of  him  ; 
And  found  me  but  the  Turk's  own   son,  his   own 

son 
By  father  and  mother,  madam  ! 

Leon.  She's  mad-drunk. 

Aim.  Prithee  Borachia,  call  him  ;  I  would  see  bim, 
And  tell  thee  how  1  like  him. 

Bora.  As  fine  a  Turk,  madam, 
For  that  which  appertains  to  a  true  Turk 

Aim.  Pritljee,  call  him. 

Bora.  He   waits  here  at  the  stairs : — Son  slave 
come  hither. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Pray  you  give  me  leave  a  lirtle  to  instruct  him, 
He's  raw  yet  in  the  way  of  entertainment. 
Son  slave,  where 's  the  other  bottle  ? 

Ant.  In  the  bed-straw, 
I  hid  it  there. 

Boi^a.  Go  up,  and  make  your  honours. 
Madam,  the  tiego  takes  me  now,  now,  madam  ; 
I  must  needs  be  unmannerly. 

Aim.  Pray  you  be  so. 

Leon.  You  know  your  cure. 

Bora.  In  the  bed-straw  ? 

Ant.  There  you'll  find  it.  [Exit  Borachia. 

Aim.  Come    hither,    sir :     how    long    have    you 
served  here  ? 

Ant.  A    poor   time,  madam,    yet,   to    sho'V   my 
service. 

Aim.  I  see  thou  art  diligent. 

Ant.  I  would  be,  madam  ; 
'Tis  all  the  portion  left  me,  that  and  truth. 

Aim.  Thou  art  but  young. 
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uiut.  Had  fortune  meant  me  so*, 
Excellent  lady,  time  had  not  much  wrong'd  me. 

Aim.  Wilt  thou  serve  me? 

Ant.  In  all  my  prayers,  madam, 
Else  such  a  misery  as  mine  but  blasts  you. 

Aim.   Beshrew   my  heart,  he    speaks  well  ;  won- 
drous honestly.  [Aside. 

Ant.  Madam,  your  loving  lord  stays  for  you. 

Leun.   I  thank  you. 
Your  pardon  for  an  hour,  dear  friend. 

Aim.  Your  j)leasure. 

Leon.  I  dearly  thank  you,  sir.  \_Exit. 

Ant.  My  humblest  service. 
She  views  me  narrowly,  yet  sure  she  knows  me  not : 
I  dare  not  trust  the  time  yet,  nor  1  must  not. 

Aim.  You  are  not  as  your  habit  shows  1 

Ant.  No,  madam, 
His  hand,  that,  lor  my  sins,  lies  heavy  on  me, 
I   hope    will  keep   me  from   being  a  slave  to   the 
devilf. 

Aim.    A    brave   clear   mind  he  has,    and  nobly 
season'd. 
What  country  are  you  of? 

Ant.  A  Biscan,  lady;. 

Aim.  No  doubt,  a  gentleman? 

Ant.  My  father  thought  so. 

Aim.  Ay,  and  I  warrant  thee  a  right  fair  woman 
Thy  mother  was  ;  he  blushes,  that  confirms  it. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  have  not  seen  such  sweetness ! 
I  prithee,  blush  again. 

Ant.  Tis  a  weakness,  madam, 
I  am  easily  this  way  woo'd  to. 

Aim.  I  thank  you. 
Of  all  that  e'er  I  saw,  thou  art  the  perfectest, 

[Aside. 
Now  you  must  tell  me,  sir,  for  now  I  long  for't — 

Ant.   VVhat  would  she  have? 

Aim.  The  story  of  your  fortune, 
The  hard  and  cruel  fortune  brought  you  hither. 

Ant.  That  makes  me  stagger  ;  yet  I  hope  I'm  hid 
still.  [Aside. 

That  I  came  hither,  madam,  was  the  fairest. 

Aim.    But  how  this  misery  you  bear,  fell  on  you  ? 

Ant.   Infandum  regina  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 

Aim,  Come,  I  will  have  it ;  1  command  you  tell 
it, 
For  such  a  speaker  I  would  hear  for  ever. 

Ant.  Sure,  madam,  'twill  but  make  you  sad  and 
heavy. 
Because  I  know  your  goodness  full  of  pity; 
And  'tis  so  poor  a  subject  too,  and  to  your  ears, 
That  are  acquainted  with  things  sweet  and  easy, 
So  harsh  a  harmony. 

Aim,  1  prithee  speak  it. 

Ant.  1  ever  knew  obedience  the  best  sacrifice. 
Honour  of  ladies,  then,  first  passing  over 
Some  few  years  of  my  youth,  that  are  impertinent, 


•  Ant    Had  fortune  meant  me  so, 

Excellent  lady,  time  had  not  much  wrony'd  me.]  For  so, 
Mr.  M.  Mason  would  read  good,  bfcause,  as  he  says,  "  a  man's 
youth  does  not  dep«jjd  on  fortune  :"  but  this  is  not  Massin- 
ger's  meaning,  vtiicli  is,  that  if  forliuie  had  done  him  no 
wrong  frefening  to  llie  concludin<;  part  of  the  sentence),  he 
»hoiild  have  liad  but  liitle  to  complain  of  time.  In  other 
words,  that  he  whs  "  but  young,"  as  Almira  had  observed. 

+     _ from  being  a  slave  to  the  devil.] 

That  is,  from  being  a  Mahomedan :  his  dress,  it  appears,  was 
that  of  a  Turk. 

I  Ant.  A  Biscin,  lady.]  Here  Mr.  M.  Mason,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason,  that  lean  tjnd,  than  spoiling  the  metre,  reads, 
A  Biscayan,  lady. 


Let  me  begin  the  sadness  of  my  story, 
Where  1  began  to  lose  myself,  to  love  first. 

Aim.  'Tis   well,  go    forward  ;  some  rare    j)ieco  I 
look  for. 

Ant.  Not  far  from  where  my  father  lives,  a  lady, 
A  neitjlihour  bv,  bless'd  with  as  great  a  beauty 
As  nature  durst  bestow  without  undoing*, 
Dwelt,  and  most  happily,  as  1  thou^iht  then. 
And  bless'd  the  house  a  thousand  times  she  dwelt  in. 
This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  mv  youth, 
When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 
Nor  I  1)0  way  to  flatter,  but  ray  fondness  ; 
In  all  the  bravery  my  friends  could  show  me. 
In  all  the  faith  my  innocence  could  give  nie. 
In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could  tell  me, 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lend  me, 
I  sued,  and  served  :  long  did  1  love  this  lady, 
Long  was  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her  ; 
With  all  the  duty  of  my  soul,  I  served  her. 

Aim.  How  feelingly  he  speaks !  and    she  loved 
you  too? 
It  must  be  so. 

Ant.  I  would  It  had,  dear  lady  ; 
This  story  had  been  needless,  and  this  place, 
I  think,  unknown  to  me. 

Aim.  Were  your  bloods  equal? 

Ant.  Yes,  and  I  thought  our  hearts  too. 

Aim.  Then  she  must  love. 

Ant.  She  did — but  never  me  ;  she  could  not  love 
me, 
She  would  not  love,  she  hated,  more,  she  scorn'd  me. 
And  in  so  poor  and  base  a  way  abused  me. 
For  all  my  services,  for  all  my  bounties, 
So  bold  neglects  flung  on  me. 

Aim.  An  ill  Woman  ! 
Belike  you  found  some  rival  in  your  love,  then  ! 

Ant.  How  perfectly  she  points  me  to  my  story! 

[Aside. 
Madam,  I  did  ;  and  one  whose  pride  and  anger, 
111  manners,  and  worse  mien,  she  doted  on. 
Doted  to  my  undoing,  and  my  ruin. 
And,  but  for  honour  to  your  sacred  beauty. 
And  reverence  to  the  noble  sex,  thoui^h  she  fall, 
As  she  must  fall  that  durst  be  so  unnoble, 
I  should  say  something  unbeseeming  me. 
What  out  of  love,  and  worthy  love,  I  gave  her. 
Shame  to  her  most  unworthy  mind  !   to  fools. 
To  girls,  and  fiddlers,  to  her  boys  she  flun^, 
And  in  disdain  of  me. 

Aim.   Pray  you  take  me  with  youf. 
Of  what  complexion  was  she? 

Ant.  But  that  I  dare  not 
Commit  so  great  a  sacrilege  'gainst  virtue. 

She    look'd    not    much   unlike though  far,  fa; 

short. 
Something  I  see  appears — your  pardon,  madam — 
Her    eyes  would   smile   so,  but  her    eyes   would 
cozen  ; 

*  As  nature  durst  bestow  without  undoing,]  herself,  as  I 
suppose;  tor  that  is  a  frequent  sentiment  in  these  IMays 
The  remainder  of  this  speech,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
.«cene,  is  beautiful  beyond  expression.  The  English  language 
does  not  furnish  so  complete  a  specimen  of  sweetness,  ele- 
gance, and  simplicity,  of  all  that  is  liarmonious  in  poesie 
tender  in  seniimeiu,  and  ardent  in  attection,  as  the  passage 
be^innin;;, 

This  beauty,  in  the  hlotsom  of  my  youth,  &c. 

+  Aim.  Pray  yon  take  me  with  you]  i.  e.  let  me  nndei- 
stand  you.  The  last  circumstance  mentioned  in  Don  John's 
speech  seems  to  have  recalled  to  her  mind  the  flinging  ol 
the  jewel  with  which  he  had  presented  her,  to  Cardvues' 
page. 
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And  so  she  would  look  sad  :  but  yours  is  pity, 
A  noble  chorus  to  my  wretched  story  ; 
Hers  was  disdain  and  cruelt)-. 

Aim.  Pray  heaven 
Mine  be  no  worse !  he  has  told  me  a  strange  story, 

[^Aside. 
And  said  'twould  make  me  sad  !  he  is  no  liar. — 
But  where  begins  this  poor  state  ?  I  will  have  all, 
For  it  concerns  me  truly. 

Ant.  Last,  to  blot  me 
From  all  remembrance  what  I  had  been  to  her, 
And  how,  how  honestly,  how  nobly  served  her, 
*Twas  thought  she  set  her  gallant  to  dispatch  me. 
'I'is  true,  he  quarrell'd  without  place  or  reason  : 
We  fought,  I  kill'd  him ;  heaven's  strong  hand  was 

with  me ; 
For  which  I  lost  my  country,  friends,  acquaintance, 
And  put  myself  to  sea,  where  a  pirate  took  me, 
Forcing  the  habit  of  a  Turk  upon  me*, 
And  sold  me  here. 

Aim.  Stop  there  awhile  ;  but  stay  still. 

[  Walks  aside. 
In  lliis  man's  story,  how  I  look,  how  monstrous  ! 
How  poor  and  naked  now  1  shew  !   what  don  John, 
In  all  the  virtue  of  his  life,  but  aimed  at. 
This  thing  hath  conquer'd  with  a  tale,  and  carried. 
Forgive  me,  thou  that  guid'stme  !  never  conscience 
Touch'd  me  till  now,  nor  true  love:  let  me  keep  it. 
Re-enter  Leonora  with  Peduo. 

Leon.  She  is  there.     Speak  to  her,  you  will  find 
her  alter'd. 

Pedro.  Sister,  I   am   glad   to   see  you,   but  far 
gladder. 
To  see  you  entertain  your  health  so  well. 

Aim.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  too,  sir,  and  shall  be 
gladder 
Shortly  to  see  you  all. 

Pedro.  Now  she  speaks  heartily. 
What  do  you  want  ? 

Aim.  Only  an  hour  of  privateness  ; 
I  have  a  few  thoughts — 

Pedro.  Take  your  full  contentment, 
We'll  walk  aside  again  ;  but  first  to  you,  friend, 
Or  I  shall  much  forget  myself :  my  best  friend, 
Command  me  ever,  ever — you  have  won  itf. 

Ant.  Your  lordship  overflows  me. 

Leon.  'I'is  but  due,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Leonora  and  Pedro. 

Aim.  He's  there  still.     Come,    sir,   to  your  last 
part  now. 
Which  only  is  your  name,  and  I  dismiss  you. 
Why,  whither  go  you  ? 

Ant.  Give  me  leave,  good  madam. 
Or  [  must  be  so  seeming  rude  to  take  it. 

Aim.  You  shall  not  go,  I  swear  you  shall  not  go  : 
I  ask  you  nothing  but  your  name  ;  you  have  one. 
And  why  should  that  thus  fright  you? 

Ant.  Gentle  madam, 
I  cannot  speak  ;  pray  pardon  me,  a  sickness, 
That  takes  me  often,  ties  my  tongue  :  go  from  me. 
My  fit's  infectious,  lady. 

ALbh.  Were  it  death 
In  all  his  horrors,  I  must  ask  and  know  it ; 

•  Forcing  this  habit  of  a  Turk  iiponme,]  This  line,  ■which 
It  of  the  more  importance,  as  it  furnishes  tlie  only  reason 
why  Don  John  appeared  in  such  a  dress,  is  wliolly  omitted 
by  both  tiie  modern  editors! 

t you  have  won  it.]    So  the  old 

copy,  which  I  prefer  as  the  simpler  readins;:  the  modern 
prtiiOFS  have  %ouhave  won  me.  ^ome  act  of  kindueis  must 
be  si^pposed  to  pasa  on  tiie  side  of  Don  Pedro. 


Your  sickness  is  unwillingness.     Hard  heart, 
To  let  a  lady  of  my  youth  and  place 
Beg  thus  long  for  a  trifle  ! 

Ant.   Wortliiest  lady. 
Be  wise,  and  let  me  go  ;  you'll  bless  me  for't ; 
Beg  not  that  poison  from  me  that  will  kill  you. 

Aim.  I  only  bejr  your  name,  sir. 

Ant.  That  will  choak  you  ; 
I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me. 

Aim.  I  will  not*. 

Ant.  You'll  curse  me  when  you  hear  it. 

Aim.  Rather  kiss  thee  ; 
Why  shouldst  thou  think  so  ? 

Ant.   Why,  I  bear  that  name, 
And  most  unluckily  as  now  it  happens 
(Though  I  be  innocent  of  all  occasion), 
That,  since  my  coming  hither,  people  tell  me 
You  hate  beyond  forgiveness  :  now,  heaven  knows 
So  much  respect,  although  I  am  a  stranger, 
Duty,  and  humble  zeal,  I  bear  your  sweetness, 
That  for  the  world  I  would  not  grieve  your  good- 
ness : 
I'll  change  my  name,  dear  madam. 

Aim.  People  lie, 
And  wrong  thy  name  ;  thy  name  may  save  all  other's. 
And  make  that  holy  to  me,  that  1  hated : 
Prithee,  what  is't  ? 

Ant.  Don  John  Antonio. 
What  will  this  woman  do,  what  thousand  changes 
Run  throu-h  her  heart  and  hands  t "?  no  fix'd  thought 

in  her  ! 
She  loves  for  certain  now,  but  now  I  dare  not. 
Heaven  guide  me  right ! 

Aim.  I  am  not  angry,  sir. 
With  you,  nor  with  your  name  ;  I  love  it  rather, 
And  shall  respect  you — you  deserve — for  this  time 
I  license  you  to  go  ;  be  not  far  from  me, 
I  shall  call  for  you  often. 

Ant.  I  shall  wait,  madam.  [Exit. 

Enter  Cuculo. 

Aim.  Now,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
Cue.  My  lord  your  father 
Sent  me  to  tell  your  honour,  prince  Blartino 
Is  well  recovered,  and  in  strength. 

Aim    Why,  let  him. — 
The  stories  and  the  names  so  well  agreeing. 
And  both  so  noble  gentlemen.  [^Aside 

Cue.  And  more,  an't  please  you — 
Aim.  It  doth  not  please  me,  neither  more  nor 

less  on't. 
Cnc.  They'll  come  to  visit  you. 
Aim.  They  shall  break  through  the  doors  then. 

[  Exit. 
Cue.  Here's  a  new  trick   of   state  ;    this  shows 
foul  weather ; 
But  let  her  make  it  when  she  please,  I'll  gain  by  it. 

[Exit, 


•  Ant.  That  will  choak  you  ; 
1  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me. 

Aim.  I  will  not.]  These  two  speeches  arc  also  omitted, 
not  only  by  Coxeter,  but  by  the  "  correctcst"  of  editors,  Mr. 
M.  Mason  ! 

t  /?WH  through  her  heart  and,  hands?]  For  hands,  Mr. 
M.  M^son  reads  head.  Hands  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
corrupted,  and  is,  besides,  as  proper  as  the  word  which  he 
arbitrarily  introduces.  It  is  very  strange  that  this  L'entleman 
should  give  his  reader  no  notice  of  his  variations  from  Cox- 
eter, althouijh  he  professes  to  do  it  in  his  Preface,  and,  stran- 
ger still,  that  he  should  presume  them  to  be  genuine,  and 
agreeable  tc  the  old  copy,  which  he  never  deigns  to  consult 
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SCENE  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  Pirates,  and  the  Slave  that  folbwed  Paulo. 

1  Pir.  Sold  for  a  slave,  say'st  thou? 

Slave,  *  Twas  not  so  well ; 
Though  I  am  bad  enough,  I  personated 
Such  base  behaviour,  barbarism  of  manners, 
With  other  pranks,  that  might  deter  the  buyer. 
That  the  market  n  ielded  not  one  man  that  would 
Vouchsafe  to  own  me. 

1  Pir.  What  was  thy  end  in  it? 

Slave.  To  be  given  away  for  nothing,  as  I  was 
To  the  viceroy's  doctor;  with  him  I've  continued 
In  such  contempt,  a  slave  unto  his  slaves  ; 
His  horse  and  dog  of  more  estei^m :   and  from 
That  villanous  carriage  of  myself,  as  if 
I'd  been  a  lump  of  flesh  without  a  soul, 
I  drew  such  scorn  upon  me,  that  I  pass'd. 
And  pried  in  every  place  without  observance. 
For  which,  if  you  desire  to  be  made  men, 
And  by  one  undertaking,  and  that  easy. 
You  are  bound  to  sacrifice  unto  my  sufferings. 
The  seed  1  sow'd,  and  from  which  you  shall  reap 
A  plentiful  harvest. 

1  Pir.  To  the  point ;  I  like  not 
These  castles  built  in  the  air. 

Slave.    I'll  make  them  real, 
And  you  the  Neptunes  of  the  sea;  you  shall 
No  more  be  sea-rats*. 

1  Pir,   Art  not  mad? 

Slave.  You  have  seen 
The  star  of  Sicily,  the  fair  Alrnira, 
The  viceroy's  daughter,  and  the  beauteous  ward 
Of  the  duke  of  Messina? 

1  Pir.  Madam  Leonora. 

Slave,  What  will  you  say,  if  both  these  princesses, 
This  very  night,  for  I  will  not  delay  you, 
Be  put  in  your  possession  ? 

1  Pir.  Now  1  dare  sweanr 
Thou  hast  maggots  in  thy  brains  ;  thou  wouldst  not 

else, 
Talk  of  impossibilities. 

Slave,   lie  still 
Incredulous. 

1  Pir.  Why,  canst  thou  think  we  are  able 
To  force  the  court  ? 

Slave,  Are  we  able  to  force  two  women. 
And  a  poor  Turkish  slave?     Where  lies  your  pin- 
nace? 

1  Pir.  On  a  creek  not  half  a  league  hence. 
Slave.  Can  you  fetch  ladders 

To  mount  a  garden  w;dl  ? 

2  Pir,  They  shall  be  ready. 

Slave.  No  more  words  then,  but  follow  me  ;  and  if 
I  do  not  make  this  good,  let  my  throat  pay  for't. 

1  Pir,   What  heaps  of  gold  these  beauties  would 
bring  to  us 
From  the  great  Turk,  if  it  were  possible 
That  this  could  be  efi'ected  ! 

you  sJiafl 


No  more  he  Sfit-rats.]  "  Tlitie  be  l;infl-ratg  and  water-rats 
(say»  Shjiock),  I  mean  pirates."  Hence,  I  suppose,  the 
allusion. 


Slave.  If  it  he  not, 
I  know  the  price  on't. 

1  Pir,  And  be  sure  to  pay  it.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Cuculo's  House. 

Enter  Antonio  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Ant.  Her  fair  hand  threw  this  from  the  window 
to  me, 
And  as  I  took  it  up,  she  said,  Peruse  it. 
And  entertain  a  Jorlune  off'er'd  to  thee. — 
What  may  the  inside  speak  ? 

[^Breaks  it  open,  and  reads. 
For  satisfaction 
Of  the  contempt  I  shmo'd  don  Johii  Antonio, 
Whose  name  thou  beirrst,  and  i7i  that  dearer  to  me, 
I  do  profess  I  love  thee — How  ! — 'tis  so — 
I  Live  thee  ;   this  night  wait  me  in  the  garden. 
There  thou  shalt  know  more — subscribed, 

Thy  Almira 
Can  it  be  possible  such  levity 
Should  wait  on  her  perfections !   when  I  was 
Myself,  set  ofiwirh  all  the  grace  of  greatness. 
Pomp,  bravery,  circumstance,  she  hated  me, 
And  did  profess  it  openly  ;  vet  now, 
P>ein<"-  a  slave,  a  thing  she  should  in  reason 
Disdain  to  look  upon  ;  in  this  base  shape. 
And,  since  1  wore  it,  never  did  her  service, 
To  dote  thus  fondly  ! — And  yet  1  should  glory 
In  her  revolt  from  constancy,  not  accuse  it. 
Since  it  makes  for  me.      But,  ere  I  go  further. 
Or  make  discovery  of  myself,  I'll  put  her 
To  the  utmost  trial.     In  the  garden  !  well. 
There  1  shall  learn  more.     Women,  giddy  women  ! 
In  her  the  blemish  of  your  sex  you  prove. 
There  is  no  reason  for  your  hate  or  love.  [Exit, 

SCENE  III. — A  Garden  helonging^  to  the  same. 
Enter  Almiha,  Leonora,  and  two  Waiting  Women, 

Leon.   At  this 
Unseasonable  time  to  be  thus  brave*. 
No  visitants  expected  !  you  amaze  me. 

Aim.  Are  these  jewels  set  forth  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage 
To  take  the  eye  ? 

1  Worn.   With  our  best  care. 

2  Worn.  We  never 
Better  discharged  our  duties. 

Aim,  In  my  sorrows, 
A  princess'  name  (I  could  perceive  it)  struck 
A  kind  of  reverence  in  him,  and  my  beauty, 
As  then  neglected,  forced  him  to  look  on  me 
With  some  sparks  of  affection  ;  but  now. 
When  I  would  fan  them  to  a  glorious  flame, 
I  cannot  be  too  curious.     I  wonder  ^'* 

He  stays  so  long. 

Leon.  These  are  strange  fancies. 

♦ to  be  thus    brave,]  i.  e.    thus 

superbly  drest.  I  shall  be  bLinitd  for  recurring  so  fre- 
qiHiilly  to  the  ancient  nieanint;  of  liiis  exprefsion  ;  but  as  it 
is  used  in  a  dilferent  sense  at  present,  tliere  may  be  some 
small  plea  offVitd,  perhaps,  fur  recalling  the  reader's  atten 
lion,  at  intervals,  to  its  original  signification. 
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Aim.  Go, 
Entreat — I  do  forget  myself — command 
My  governess'  gentleman — her  slive.  I  should  say, 
To  wait  me  instantly; — [Eiit  1  Woman.] — and  yet 

already 
He's  here  :   his  fi;4ure  graven  on  my  heart, 
Never  to  be  razed  out. 

Enter  Pirates,  and  the  Slave. 

Slave.  There  is  the  prize, 
Is  it  so  rich  that  you  dare  not  seize  upon  it  ? 
Here  I  begin.  [^Seizes  Altnira. 

Aim.  Help  !   villain  ! 

1  Pir.  You  are  mine.  [5e/s«  Leonora. 

2  Pir.   Though    somewhat   coarse,   you'll    serve 
afrer  a  storm, 

To  bid  fair  weather  welcome.  \_Seize$  2  Woman. 

Leon.   Havisher! 
Defend  me,  heaven ! 

Aim.  No  aid  near  ! 

2  Wom.  Help  ! 

Slave.  Dispatch. 
No  glove  nor  handkerchief  to  stop  their  mouths'? 
Their  cries  will  reach  the  guard,  and  then  we  are 
lost. 

Pe-enicr  i  Woman,  w'uh  Antonio. 

Ant.  What  shrieks  are  these  ?  from  whence  1     O 
blessed  saints. 
What  sacrUege  to  beauty  !   do  I  talk. 
When  'tis  almost  too  late  to  do! — \_Forces  a  sword 
from  the  Stave.  \ — Take  that. 
Slave.  All  set  upon  him. 
1  Pir.  Kill  him. 
Ant.   You  shall  buy 
M}  life  at  a  dear  rate,  you  rogues. 

Enter  Pedho,  Cuculo,  Bokachia,  and  Guard, 

Cue.  Down  with  ihem  ! 

Pedro.  Unheard-of  treason  ! 

B<>r(i.   Make  in,  loggerhead  ; 
My  son  slave  tights  like  a  dragon :  take  my  bottle, 
Drink  courage  out  on't. 

Ant.  Madam,  you  are  free. 

Pedro.  Take  comfort,  dearest  mistress. 

Cue.  O  you  niicher, 
Have  you  a  hand  in  this  ? 

Slave.  My  aims  were  high  ; 
Fortune  s  my  enemy  ;  to  die's  the  worst, 
And  that  I  look  for. 

1  Pir.  Vengeance  on  your  plots  ! 

Pedro.  The  rack  at  better  leisure  shall  force  from 
them 
A  full  discovery:  away  with  them. 

Cue.  Load  them  with  irons. 

Bora.  Let  them  have  no  w'ine 

[Exit  Guard  with  Pirates  and  Slater 
To  comfort  their  cold  hearts. 

Pedro.  Thou  man  of  men  ! 

Leon.  A  second  Hercules. 

Aim.  An  angel  thus  disguised. 

Pedro.  What  thanks} 

Leo7i.   What  service  ? 

Bora.  He  shall  serve  me,  by  your  leave,  no  ser- 
vice else. 

Ant.  I  have  done  nothing  but  my  duty,  madam- 
And  if  the  lit*le  you  have  seen  exceed  it. 
The  thanks  due  for  it  pay  my  watchful  master, 
And  this  my  sober  mistress. 

Bora.  He  speaks  truth,  madam. 
I  am  very  sober. 


Pedro.  Far  beyond  thy  hopes 
Expect  reward. 

Aim.   We'll  straight  to  court,  and  there 
It  is  resolved  what  1  will  say  and  do. 
I  am  faint,  support  me. 

Pedro.  This  strange  accident 
Will  be  heard  with  astonishment.     Come,  friend, 
You  have  made  yourself  a  fortune,  and  deserve  it, 

lExeunt 
• 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  the  Viceroy's  Palace, 

Enter  Viceroy,  Duke  of  Messina,  and  Paulo 

Duke.  Perfectly  cured  ! 

Paul,  As  such  I  will  present  him  : 
The  thanks  be  g-iven  to  heaven. 
j        Duke.  Thrice-reverend  man, 
I    What  thanks  but  will  come  short  of  thy  desert  ? 
I    Or  bounty,  though  all  we  possess  were  given  thee, 
Can  pay  thy  merit  1   I  will  have  thy  statue 
Set  up  in  brass. 

Vice.  Thy  name  made  the  sweet  subject 
Of  our  best  poems;  thy  unequall'd  cures 
Recorded  to  posterity. 

Paul.  Such  false  glories 
(Though  the  desire  of  fame  be  the  last  weakness 
Wise  men  put  otf  *)  are  not  the  marks  I  shoot  at : 
But,  if  I  have  done  any  thing  that  may  challenge 
Your  favours,  mighty  princes,  my  request  is, 
I'hat  for  the  good  of  such  as  shall  succeed  me, 
A  college  for  physicians  may  be 
VVi'h  care  and  cost  erected,  in  which  no  man 
May  be  admitted  to  a  fellowship, 
But  such  as  by  their  vigilant  studies  shall 
Deserve  a  place  ihere  ;  this  magnificence, 
Posterity  shall  thank  you  for. 

Vice.  Rest  assured, 
In  this,  or  any  boon  you  please  to  ask, 
You  shall  have  no  repulse. 

Paul.  My  humblest  service 
Shall  ne'er  be  wanting.     Now,  if  you  so  please, 
I'll  fetch  my  princely  patient,  and  present  him. 

Duke.  Do  ;  and  imagine  in  what  I  may  serve  you, 
And,  by  my  honour,  with  a  willing  hand 
I  will  subscribe  to't.  [Exit  Paulo. 

Enter  Pedpo,  Almira,  Leonora,  Antonio,  Cuculo, 
BoRACHiA,  and  Guard. 

Cue.  Make  way  there. 

Vice.  My  daughter  ! 
How's  this  !  a  slave  ciown'd  with  a  civic  garland! 
The  mystery  of  this  1 

Pedro.  It  will  deserve 
Your  hearing  and  attention  :   such  a  truth 
Nfeeds  not  rhetorical  flourishes,  and  therefore 
With  all  the  brevity  and  plainness  that 
I  can,  1  will  deliver  it.     If  the  old  Romans, 
When  of  most  power  and  wisdom  did  decree 
A  wreath  like  this  to  any  common  soldier 
That  saved  a  citizen's  life,  the  bravery 

•  Though  the  desire,  of  fame  be  the  last  weaknesa 
Wise  men  put  off).  ]  Si>  Milton  beautitiilly  calls  fame, 
"  That  last  infirmity  of  tiobie  niiiids :"  a  tliotiglu  for  wliicli 
he,  as  well  as  Massiiiger,  was  probably  indebted  to  Tacitus: 
Quando  etiam  sapientibns  cupido  yloritB  nov'tssima  e.rui- 
tur.— Hist.  11.  f>.  Or  rather  to  ^;inlpli^•^^s:  Ato  Kai 
ta^arog  Xeyerai  twv  TraS'wi/  ^^iriov  i)  (fyiXodo^ia, 
dwTi  Tu>v  aXXoji/  TToXXaKig  di  avTi]v  airoi'^voiiiviov 
avTr]  TTpoQia^iTaiTTi  "^vktj. — Comm.  ad  Epict.  xlviii 
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And  valour  of  this  man  mayjustlv  challenge 
'/'riumjihaiit  laurel.     This  last  nig^ht  a  crew 
Of  pirates  brake  in  si>>;nior  Ciioulo's  house, 
Witli  violent  rudeness  seizings  on  niv  sister, 
And  mv  fair  mistress  ;  both  were  in  their  power, 
And  ready  to  be  forced  hence,  when  this  man 
Unarm'd  came  to  their  rescue,  but  his  coura<je 
Soon  furnish'd  him  with  weapons ;  in  a  word, 
'Jhe  lives  and  liberties  of  these  sweet  ladies 
You  owe  him  for  :   the  rovers  are  in  hold. 
And  ready,  when  you  please,  for  punishment. 

Vice.  As  an  induction  of  more  to  come, 
Receive  this  favour. 

Duke.  With  myself,  my  son 
Shall  pay  his  real  thanks.     He  comes  ;  observe  now 
Their  amorous  meeting. 

He-enter  Paulo  with  Caudenks. 

Car.  I  am  glad  you  are  well,  lady. 

Aim.  1  grieve  not  your  recovery. 

Vice.  So  coldly ! 

Duke.  Why  fall  you  off? 

Car.  To  shun  captivity,  sir, 
I  was  too  long  a  slave,  ]'ll  now  be  free. 

Aim.  'fis  my  desire  you  should.     Sir,  my  affec- 
tion 
To  him  was  but  a  trifle,  which  I  play'd  with 
In  the  childhood  of  my  love  }  which  now,  grown 

older, 
I  cannot  like  of. 

Vice.  Strange  inconstancy  ! 

Car.  'Tis  judgment,  sir,  in  me,  or  a  true  debt 
Tender'd  to  justice,  rather.     My  first  life, 
Loaden  with  all  the  follies  of  a  man, 
Or  what  could  take  addition  from  a  woman, 
Was  by  my  headstrong  passions,  which  o'er-ruled 
My  understanding,  forfeited  to  death  : 
But  this  new  being,  this  my  second  life, 
Begun  in  serious  contemplation  of 
What  best  becomes  a  perfect  man,  shall  never 
Sink  under  such  weak  frailties. 

Duke.  Most  unlook'd  for  ! 

Paul.  It  doea  transcend  all  wonders. 

Car.  'J'is  a  blessing 
I  owe  your  wisdom,  which  I'll  not  abuse  : 
But  if  you  envy  your  own  gift,  and  will 
Make  me  that  wretched  creature  which  I  was. 
You  then  again  shall  see  me  passionate, 
A  lover  of  poor  trifles,  confident 
In  man's  deceiving  strength,  or  falser  fortune  ; 
Jealous,  revengeful,  in  unjust  things  daring, 
Injurious,  quarrelsome,  stored  with  all  diseases 
The  beastly  part  of  man  infects  his  soul  with, 
And  to  remember  what's  the  worst,  once  more 
To  love  a  woman  :  bnt  till  that  time  never.      \^Exit. 

Vice.  Stand  you  affected  so  to  men,  Almira? 

Aim.  No,  sir  ;  if  so,  I  could  not  well  discharge 
What  I  stand  bound  to  pay  you,  and  to  nature. 
Though  prince  Martino  does  profess  a  hate 
To  womankind,  'twere  a  poor  world  for  women, 
Were  there  no  other  choice,  or  all  should  follow 
The  example  of  this  new  Hippolitus  : 
There  are  men,  sir,  that  can  love,  and  have  loved 

truly ; 
Nor  am  1  desperate  but  I  may  deserve 
One  that  both  can  and  will  so. 

Vice.  INiy  allowance 
Shall  rank  with  your  good  liking,  still  provided 
Your  choice  be  worthy. 


Aim.  In  it  I  have  used 
'I'he  judgment  of  my  mind,  and  that  made  clearer 
With  calling  oft  to  heaven  it  might  be  so. 
I  have  not  sought  a  living  comfort  from 
The  reverend  ashes  of  old  ancestors  ; 
Nor  given  myself  to  the  mere  name  and  titles 
Of  such  a  man,  that,  being  himself  nothing. 
Derives  his  substance  from  his  grandsire's  tomb  : 
For  wealth,  it  is  beneath  my  birth  to  think  on't. 
Since  that  must  wait  upon  me,  being  your  daughter 
No,  sir,  the  man  1  love,  though  he  wants  all 
'ihe  setting  forth  of  fortune,  gloss  and  greatness. 
Has  in  himself  such  true  and  real  goodness. 
His  parts  so  far  above  his  low  condition, 
That  he  will  prove  an  ornament,  not  a  blemish. 
Both  to  your  name  and  family. 

Pedro.  What  strange  creature 
Hath  she  found  out? 

Leon.  I  dare  not  guess. 

A  !m.  To  hold  you 
No  longer  in  suspense,  this  matchless  man. 
That  saved  my  life  and  honour,  is  my  husband. 
Whom  I  will  serve  with  duty. 

Bora.  My  son  slave  ! 

Vice.  Have  you  your  wits  ? 

Bora.  I'll  not  part  with  him  so. 

Cue.  This  I  foresaw  too. 

Vice.  Do  not  jest  thyself 
Into  the  danger  of  a  father's  anger. 

Aim.  Jest,  sir !  by  all  my  hope  of  comfort  in  him, 
I  am  most  serious.     Good  sir,  look  upon  him  j 
i   But  let  it  be  with  my  eyes,  and  the  care 
You  should  owe  to  your  daughter's  life  and  safety 
Of  which,  without  him,  she's  incapable, 
And  you'll  approve  him  worthy. 

Vice.  O  thou  shame 
Of  women  !  thy  sad  father's  curse  and  scandal ! 
With   what   an  impious    violence  thou  tak'st  from 

him 
His  few  short  hours  of  breathing  ! 

Paul.  Do  not  add,  sir. 
Weight  to  your  sorrow  in  the  ill-bearing  of  it. 

Vice.  From  whom,  degenerate  monster,  flow  these 
low 
And  base  affections  in  thee  ?  what  strange  philtres 
Hast  thou  received  ?  what  witch  with  damned  spells 
Deprived  thee  of  thy  reason  ?     Look  on  me. 
Since  thou  art  lost  unto  thyself,  and  learn, 
From  what  I  suffer  for  thee,  what  strange  tortures 
Thou  dost  prepare  thyself. 

Duke.  Good  sir,  take  comfort ; 
The  counsel  you  bestow'd  on  me,  make  use  of, 

Pat/l.    This  villain    (for  such   practices    in  that 
nation 
Are  very  frequent),  it  may  be,  hath  forced. 
By  cunning  potions,  and  by  sorcerous  charms. 
This  frenzy  in  her. 

Vice.  Sever  them. 

Aim.  I  grow  to  him. 

Vice.  Carry  the  slave  to  torture,  and  wrest  from 
him. 
By  the  most  cruel  means,  a  free  confession 
Of  his  impostures. 

Aim.  I  will  follow  him, 
And  with  him  take  the  rack. 

Bora.  No  :  hear  me  speak, 
I  can  speak  wisely  :  hurt  not  my  son  slave, 
But  rack  or  hang  my  husband,  and  I  care  nat^ 
For  I'll  be  bound  body  to  body  with  him. 
He's  very  honest,  that's  his  fault. 
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Vice.  Talre  hence 
This  drunken  beast. 

Bom.  Drunk  !  am  I  drunk  ?  bear  vritness. 

Cue.  She  is  indeed  distemper'd. 

Vice.  Hang  them  both, 
If  e'er  more  they  come  near  the  court. 

Cue.  Good  sir, 
You  can  recover  dead  men;  can  you  cure 
A  living  drunkenness? 

Paid.  'Tis  the  harder  task  : 
Go  home  with  her,  I'll  send  you  something  that 
Siiall  once  again  bring  her  to  better  temper, 
Or  make  her  sleep  for  ever. 

Cue.  Which  you  please,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Cuculo  and  Borachia. 

Vice.  Why  linger  you  ?  rack  him  first,  and  after 
break  him 
Upon  the  wlieel. 

Pedro.  Sir,  this  is  more  than  justice. 

Ant.  Is't  death  in  Sicily  to  be  beloved 
Of  a  fair  lady? 

Leon.  Though  he  be  a  slave, 
Remember  yet  he  is  a  man. 

Vice.  I  am  deaf 
To  all  persuasions  : — drag  him  hence. 

[The  Guard  carry  off  Antonio. 

Aim.  Do,  tyrant, 
No  more  a  father,  feast  thy  cruelty 
Upon  thy  daughter  ;  but  hell's  plagues  fall  on  me, 
If  I  inflict  not  on  myself  whatever 
He  can  endure  for  me. 

Vice.  Will  none  restrain  her  ? 

Aim.  Death  hath  a  thousand  doors  to  let  out  life, 
I  shall  find  one.     If  Portia's  burning  coals. 
The  knife  of  Lucrece,  Cleopatra's  aspics, 
Famine,  deep  waters,  have  the  power  to  free  me 
From  a  loath'd  life,  I'll  not  an  hour  outlive  him. 

Pedro.  Sister  ! 

Leon.  Dear  cousin  ! 

[Exit  A  Imir a,  followed  by  Pedro  and  Leon. 

Vice.  Let  her  perish. 

Paul.  Hear  me : 
The  effects  of  violent  love  are  desperate, 
And  therefore  in  the  execution  of 
The  slave  be  not  too  sudden.     I  was  present 
When  he  was  bought,  and  at  that  time  myself 
Made  purchase  of  another  ;   he  that  sold  them 
Said  that  they  were  companions  of  one  country  ; 
Something  may  rise  from  this  to  ease  your  sorrows. 
By  circumstance  I'll  learn  what's  his  condition ; 
In  the  mean  time  use  all  fair  and  gentle  means 
To  pacify  the  lady. 

Vice.   I'll  endeavour, 
As  far  as  grief  and  anger  will  give  leave, 
To  do  as  you  direct  me. 

Duke.  1 11  assist  you.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. — A  Room  in  the  Prison, 
Enter  Pedro  and  Keeper. 

Pedro.  Hath  he  been  visited  already  ? 

Keep.  Yes,  gir, 
iJke  one  of  better  fortune  ;  and  to  increase 
My  wonder  of  it,  such  as  repair  to  him. 
In  their  behaviour,  rather  apf)ear 
Servants,  than  friends  to  comfort  him. 

Pedro.  Go  fetch  him.  [Exit  Keeper. 

I  am  bouni  n  gratitude  to  do  more  than  wish 
The  life  and  safety  of  a  man  that  hath 
So  well  deserved  me. 


Re-enter  Keeper  with  Antonio  i/i  his  former  dress,  and 
Servant. 

Keep.  Here  he  is,  my  lord. 

Pedro.  Who's  here  ?  thou  art  no  conjuror  to  raise 
A  spirit  in  the  best  shape  man  e'er  appear'd  in, 
My  friend,  the  prince  of  Tarent  I  doubts  forsake  me, 
I  must  and  will  embrace  him. 

Ant    Pedro  holds 
One  that  loves  life  for  nothing,  but  to  live 
To  do  him  service. 

Pedro.  You  are  he,  most  certain. 
Heaven  ever  make  me  thankful  for  this  bounty  ! 
Run  to  the  viceroy,  let  him  know  this  rarity. 

[Exit  Keeper. 
But  how  came  you  here  thus? — Yet,  since  I  have  you, 
Is't  not  enough  I  bless  the  prosperous  means 
That  brought  you  hither  ? 

Ant.  Dear  friend,  you  shall  know  all ; 
And  though  in  thankfulness  I  should  begin 
WHiereyou  deliver'd  me 

Pedro.  Pray  you  pass  that  over, 
That's  not  worth  the  relation. 

Ant.  You  confirm 
True  friends  love  to  do  courtesies,  not  to  hear  them. 
But  I'll  obey  you.     In  our  tedious  passage 
Towards  Malta — I  may  call  it  so,  for  hardly 
We  had  lost  the  ken  of  Sicily,  but  we  were 
Becalm'd  and  huU'd  so  up  and  down  twelve  hours  ; 
When  to  our  more  misfortunes,  we  descried 
Eight  weli-mann'd  gallies  making  amain  for  us, 
Of  which  the  arch  Turkish  pirate,  cruel  Dragut, 
Was  admiral :   I'll  not  speak  what  I  did 
In  our  defence,  but  never  man  did  more 
Than  the  brave  captain  that  you  sent  forth  with  me  : 
All  would  not  do  ;  courage  oppress'd  with  number. 
We  were  boarded,  pillaged  to  the  skin,  and  after 
Twice  sold  for  slaves  ;    by  the  pirate  first,  and  after 
By  a  Maltese,  to  signior  Cuculo, 
Which  I  repent  not,  since  there  'twas  my  fortune 
To  be  to  you,  my  best  friend,  some  ways  useful^ 
I  thought  to  cheer  you  up  with  this  short  story, 
But  you  grow  sad  on't. 

Pedro.  Have  I  not  just  cause. 
When  I  consider  I  could  be  so  stupid 
As  not  to  see  a  friend  through  all  disguises  j 
Or  he  so  far  to  question  my  true  love, 
Jo  keep  himself  conceal'd  ? 

Ant.  'Twas  fit  to  do  so. 
And  not  to  grieve  you  with  the  knowledge  of 
What  then  I  was  ;  where  now  I  appear  to  you*, 
Your  sister  loving  me,  and  Martino  safe. 
Like  to  myself  and  birth. 

Pedro.  May  you  live  long  so  ! 
How  dost  thou,   honest  friend  (your  trustiest  ser- 
vant)? 
Give  me  thy  hand  : — I  now  can  guess  by  whom 
You  are  thus  furnish'd. 

Ant.  Troth  he  met  with  me 
As  I  was  sent  to  prison,  and  there  brought  me 
Such  things  as  I  had  use  of. 

•  ff^hat  then  I  was  ;  where  now  I  appear  to  you,]  Ten 
times,  in  the  course  of  Jhis  very  play,  b)  say  nothing  of  all 
tlie  rest,  where  occurs  in  the  sense  of  whereas;  yet  Mr 
M.  Mason  profits  nothing  by  it.  He  aUers,  and  inteipolatea 
at  will,  and  fabricates  a  line,  which  can  only  be  matched  by 
that  which  I  have  al.eady  noticed. 

What  then  I  was  ;  for  whereas  now  I  appear  to  yon  f 
To  use  his  just  and  modest    reproof   to  tlie  i  ditors  of  Beaa- 
inont  and  Fletcher :  "  The  mode  of  expressi  n  is  so  common, 
tiifit  /  am  surprised  that    the  gentleniiiu   should  have  arrived 
at  the  last  volume  without  bcina  better  acauuinted  with  it  I" 
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Pedro.  Let's  to  court  ; 
My  father  never  saw  a  man  so  welcome 
As  you'll  be  to  him. 

Ant.  May  it  prove  so,  friend  !  [EacMHf. 


SCENE  VI.— ^  Uoom  in  the  Viceroy's  Palace. 

Enter  Vicriiov,  Duke nj'Mi-ssiyA,  CAiiDhNiis,  Paui.o, 
Captain,  Ai.miiia,  I^eonoua,  Waiting  Women, 
ami  Attendants. 

Vice.  The  slave  changed  to  the  prince  of  Tarent, 
says  he  ] 

Capt.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  the  captain  of  the  fort, 
Worthy  of  your  displeasure,  and  the  effect  oft. 
For  my  deceiving  of  that  trust  your  excellency 
Reposed  in  me. 

Paul.  Vet  since  all  hath  fallen  out 
Beyond  your  hopes,  let  me  become  a  suitor, 
And  a  prevailing  one,  to  get  his  pardon. 

Aim.  O,  dearest  Leonora,  with  wliat  forehead 
Dare  1  look  on  him  now  1  too  powerful  Love, 
The  best  strength  of  thy  unconfined  empire 
Lies  in  weak  women's  hearts:  thou  art  ieign'd  blind. 
And  vet  we  borrow  our  best  sight  from  thee. 
Could  it  be  else,  the  person  still  the  same. 
Affection  over  me  such  power  should  have, 
To  make  me  scorn  a  prince,  and  love  a  slave  ? 

Car.  But  art  thou  sure  'tis  he? 

Capt.   Most  certain,  sir. 

Cur.  Is  he  in  health,  strong,  vigorous,  and  as  able 
As  when  he  left  me  dead? 

Capt.   \  our  own  eyes,  sir, 
Shall  make  good  my  report. 

Car.  1  am  glad  of  it, 
And  take  you  comfort  in  it,  sir,  there's  hope, 
Fair  hope  left  for  me,  to  repair  mine  honour. 

Duke.  What's  that? 

Car.  1   will  do  something   that  shall   speak   me 
Messina's  son. 

Duke.  I  like  not  this  :  one  word,  sir 

Vice.  We'll  prevent  it. 
Nay,  look  up  my  Almira ;  now  I  approve 
Thy  happy  choice  ;  I  have  forgot  my  anger  ; 
I  freely  do  forgive  thee. 

Aim.  May  1  find 
Such  easiness  in  the  wrong'd  prince  of  Tarent! 
I  then  were  happy. 

Leon.  Rest  assured  you  shall. 

Enter  Antonio,  Pedro,  and  Servant. 

Vice.  We  all  with  open  arms  haste  to  embrace 
you. 

Duke.  Welcome,  most  welcome  ! 

Car.  Stay. 

Duke.  'Twas  tliis  I  fear'd. 

Car.  Sir,  'tis  best  known  to  you,  on  what  strict 
terms 
The  reputation  of  men's  fame  and  honours 
Depends  in  this  so  punctual  age,  in  v;hich 
A  word  that  may  receive  a  harsh  construction 
Is  answer'd  and  defended  by  the  sword  : 
And  you,  that  know  so  much,  will,  I  presume, 
Be  sensibly  tender  of  another's  credit. 
As  you  would  guard  your  own. 

Ant.  1  were  unjust  else. 

Car.  I  have  received  from  your  hands  wounds 
and  deep  ones, 
My  honour  in  the  general  report 
Tainted  and  soil'd,  for  wliich  I  will  demand 
This  satisfaction — that  you  would  forgive 


My  contumelious  words  and  blow,  my  rash 
And  unadvised  wddness  first  tlirew  on  you. 
Thus  I  would  teacli  the  world  a  better  way, 
For  tlie  recovery  of  a  wounded  honour, 
Than  with  a  savage  fury,  not  true  courage, 
Still  to  run  headlong  on. 

Ant.  Can  this  be  serious? 

Car.  I'll  add  this,  he  that  does  wrong,  not  alone 
Draws,  but  makes  sharp,  his  enemy's  sword  against 
His  own  life  and  his  honour.     I  have  paid  for't ; 
And  wish    that  tliey  who  dare  most,  would  learn 

from  me. 
Not  to  maintain  a  wrong,  but  to  repent  it. 

Paul    Why,  this  is  like  yourself. 

Car.  For  further  proof. 
Here,  sir,  with  all  my  interest,  I  give  up 
This  lady  to  you. 

Vice.  Which  I  make  more  strong 
With  my  free  grant. 

Aim.  I  bring  mine  own  consent. 
Which  will  not  weaken  it. 

All.  All  joy  confirm  it ! 

Ant.  Your  unexpected  courtesies  amaze  me. 
Which  I  will  study  with  all  love  and  service 
To  appear  worthy  of. 

Paul.  Pray  you,  understand,  sir. 
There  are  a  pair  of  suitors  more,  that  gladly 
Would   hear   from    you    as    much    as    the    pleased 

viceroy 
Hath  said  unto  the  prince  of  Tarent. 

Duke.  Take  her, 
Her  dowry  shall  be  answerable  to 
Her  birth  and  your  desert.  * 

Pedro.  You  make  both  happy. 

Ant.  One    only   suit    remains ;    that  you    would 
please 
To  take  again  into  your  highness'  favour 
This  honest  captain:  let  him  have  your  grace  ; 
What's  due  to  his  much  merit,  shall  from  me 
Meet  liberal  rewards. 

Vice.  Have  your  desire. 

Ant.   Now  may  all  here   that  love,  as    they  are 
friends 
To  our  good  fortunes,  find  like  prosperous  ends. 

[^Exeunt, 


EPILOGUE. 

Custom,  and  that  a  law  we  must  obey, 

In  the  way  of  epilogue  bids  me  something  say, 

Howe'er  to  little  purpose,  since  we  know, 

If  you  are  pleased,  unbegg'd  you  will  bestow 

A  gentle  censure  :  on  the  otiier  side, 

If  that  this  }ilay  deserve  to  be  decried 

In  your  opinions,  all  (hat  I  can  say 

Will  never  turn  the  stream  tlie  other  way. 

Your  gracious  smiles  will  render  us  secure ; 

Your  frowns  without  desjiair  we  must  endure*. 


*  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  as^reeable  piodiictions  of  Masstn- 
g<T.  Ilovvcvcr  extritvat;ani  llie  piiiui(jal  oveiit  may  appear, 
tlie  maniuTiii  wliicli  it  is  condiicied  i.<  sntHcieiilly  regular. 
Willi  siicli  occasional  interruptioiis  a>  must  b  expecte»l  and 
pardoiifd  in  .dl  ihe^e  dramas  (for  ilie  iiitci  liides  will  have 
their  admittance),  it  maintains  iis  pi  edominance,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  tIjLt;  ctnidiision  wliich  is  proviiled  for  it  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  intermediate  parts  are  a  mixture  of 
atiectin^sei  ioll^ness,  stroll"^,  thoni;!!  rrequcnlly  coaoe  humour, 
and  elegant  tenderness  The  reader  must  have  particularly 
rematkeo  these  qualities  in  the  opining  of  the  second  act, 
in  the  sale  of  the  i-laves,  and  the  cliarmint;,  but  too  short, 
scene  in  which  t>et>nora  endeavours  to  siH>thc  the  agitations 
of  Ahnira.    Act  III.  sc.  iv.    The   last    of   these  is   a  happj 
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specimen  ofgeunine  feeling:,  snpportin?  itself  on  the  jnstest 
principle  ;  and  it  will  be  ditTicult  to  priKluce  from  any  of  oor 
poeis  a  passage  written  with  more  be-iuty  of  expression, 
or  more  delicacy  and  elevation  of  thought.  The  scene  first 
mtniinned  has  a  secret  connexion  with  thi< ;  and  it  is  ho- 
nourable to  the  discernment  of  Massinger  that  he  has  repre- 
sented ilie  feelings  ot  friendship  with  equal  truth  and  variety 
in  the  tender  solicitude  of  Leonora,  and  the  magnanimous 
proposal  of  Pedro. 

Every  re  ider  mast  feel  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  scene 
in  which  Don  John  relates  toAliuira  bis  real  history,  under 
the  appearance  of  another  person.  Her  strong  curiosity, 
prompted  by  her  love ;  the  growing  conviction  of  her  own 
misconduct  ;  and  the  ettect  of  his  discovery,  are  represented 
in  me  liveliest  manner;  and  tliis  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
Mas*in;;er  is  not  geueriilly  happy  in  the  management  of  ar- 
tificial meanings  and  double  situations. 

The  characters  are  studioasly  contrasted,  and  throw  vivid 
lights  on  each  other  by  (heir  opposing  qualities.  The  dignity 
and  moderation  of  the  viceroy  (till  he  loses  his  own  con- 
stancy in  his  supposed  misfortunes),  show,  with  increased 
effect;  the  unadvised  impatience  of  the  duke:  the  courageous 
calinn'?ss  of  Don  John  heightens  the  offence  of  the  insulting 
temper  of  Cardtnes, — and  the  vehemence  of  Alnura  becomes 
more  alanninij  through  the  very  checks  olfered  to  it  by  the 
prudence  of  Lt-onura.  There  is  a  further  contrivance  in  the 
violence  of  spirit  which  marka  Cardenes  and  Almira :  that  of 
the  former,  while    it  indisposes  us  towards  bim,  makes  him 


more  liable  to  the  strong  impression  which  ends  in  the  aban 
donment  of  his  passion:  and  thus  a  double  facility  is  created 
for  the  success  of  Don  John.  Al  nira,  too,  prepares  lor  her 
own  change  of  mind,  thrvMigh  the  very  intemperance  with 
which  she  declares  her  fixed  resolution.  This  is  one  of  the 
familiar  expedients  of  Massinger.  Constancy  does  not  long 
dwell  with  the  outragfous  assertiim  of  it,  and  the  practised 
reader  knows,  from  the  very  first  act,  that  (Jardenes.  thus 
violently  favoured  and  indiscreetly  piocl.iiined,  is  certainly 
to  be  aban<loned. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  maxim  upon  which  thii«  Phy  is 
fonded,  that  women  have  no  reason  for  tlieir  '*  love  or 
hate."  If  its  severity  is  complained  of,  let  it  be  remembered 
t.'iat  Massinger  exposes,  with  much  more  frequency,  the 
wron^  conduct  of  the  men,  and  that  he  seems  to  take  a  plea- 
sure in  punishing  theni  for  their  unreasonable  suspicion-*  and 
jealousies.  This  has  been  already  observed  in  I'he  Bond- 
man. Notwithstanding  this  'ii.ierence  in  ti  cir  object,  the 
two  Plays  have  several  pomts  of  resemblance.  The  reader 
will  remember  Cleora's  resolution  to  marry  a  supposed  slave 
— the  consternatirn  of  her  friends — the  reservation  of  the 
true  character  of  Pisander,  and  the  ettect  of  its  final  disclo- 
sure. The  peculi.irity  of  the  present  Play,  is  tie  doublf  ap- 
pearance of  Don  John,  and  Almira's  whimsical  rejection 
and  unconscious  acceptance  of  the  same  person  ;  and  this  is 
contrived  with  equal  skill  and  novelty  of  effect. 

Dr.  IrkliAnd 


THE   BASHFUL   LOVER. 


The  Bashful  Lover,]  This  Trag^i-comedy  was  licensed  by  the  Masfer  of  the  Revels,  May  9th,  1636 
It  is  the  last  of  Massinger's  pieces  which  are  come  down  to  us,  though  he  continaed  to  write  for  the  stao-e 
to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  four  years  after  the  date  of  the  present  Flay.  " 

The  plot  is  wild  but  pleasing.  It  probably  originated  from  some  forgotten  collection  of  Italian  tales  ; 
where  the  events  bore  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  true  history  of  that  country,  as  the  circumstances' 
recorded  by  the  supposititious  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis  bear  to  what  actually  took  place  in  the 
wars  of  IVoy. 

The  Bashjul  Lover  was  extremely  well  received  at  its  first  appearance  :  it  continued  to  be  a  favourite, 
and  was  "  often  acted,"  the  old  copy  says,  "  by  his  late  Majesty's  servants,  with  great  applause."  It  was 
performed  at  Blackfriars. 

There  is  but  one  edition  of  this  Play,  which,  with  The  Guardian  and  Bashful  Lover,  was  printed  ia 
octavo,  by  II.  Mosely,  1655.  In  the  notes  to  The  Guardian,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  quarto:  this  is  an  oversio-ht 
occasioned  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  word  iu  the  preceding  pages.  ° 


PROLOGUE. 

This  from  our  author,  far  from  all  offence 
To  abler  writers,  or  the  audience 
Met  here  to  judge  his  poem.     He,  by  me, 
Presents  his  service,  with  such  modesty 
As  well  becomes  his  weakness.     'Tis  no  crime, 
He  hopes,  as  we  do,  in  this  curious  time. 
To  be  a  little  diffident,  when  we  are 
To  please  so  many  with  one  bill  of  fare. 
Let  others,  building  on  their  merit,  say 
You're  in  the  wrong,  if  you  move  not  that 
way 


"Which  they  prescribe  you ;  as  you  were  bound  to 

learn 
Their  maxims,  but  incapable  to  discern 
'Twixt  truth  and  falsehood.     Our's  had  rather  be 
Censured  by  some  for  too  much  obsequy. 
Than  tax'd  of  self-opinion.     If  he  hear 
That  his  endeavours  thrived,  and  did  appear 
Worthy  your  view  (though  made  so  by  your  grace 
With  some  desert),  he  in  another  place  ' 

Will  thankfully  report,  one  leaf  of  bays 
Truly  conferr'd  upon  this  work,  will  raise 
More  pleasure  in  him,  you  the  givers  free 
Than  garlands  ravish'd  from  the  virgin  tree. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


GoNZAGA,  duke  of  Mantua. 

Lorenzo,  duke  o/"  Tuscany. 

rBEmr,  prince  of  Parma. 

Farneze,  cousin  to  Gonzaga. 

Alonzo,  the  ambassador,  nephew  to  Lorenzo. 

Manfroy,  a  lord  ()/  Mantua. 

OcTAvio,/ormer/i/ genera/  to  Gonzaga,6ut  now  in  exile. 

GoTHRio,  his  servant. 

Galeazzo,  a  Milanese  prince,  disguisedunder  the  name 

of  Hortensio. 
Juuo,  his  attendant. 


Florentine  Officen, 


PiSANO, 

Martino, 

Captains. 

Milanese  Ambassador. 

Doctor. 

Matilda,  daughter  to  Gonzaga. 

liEATRicE,  her  waiting  woman. 

Maria,  daughter  to  Ociavio,  disguised  as  a  page,  and 

culled  .Ascanio. 
Waiting  Women. 

Captains,  Soldiers,  Guard,  Attendants,  Page,Sje. 


SCENE,  partly  in  Mantua,  and  partly  in  the  duchy. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Mantua.    A  Space  before  the  Palace, 
Enter  Hortensio  and  Julio. 

Jul.  I  dare  not  cross  you,  sir,  but  I  would  gladly 
(Provided  you  allow  it)  render  you 
My  personal  attendance. 

Hort.  You  shall  better 
Discharge  the  duty  of  an  boneat  servant. 
In  following  my  instructions,  which  you  have 
Received  already,  than  in  questioning 
What  my  intents  are,  or  upon  what  motives 
My  stay's  resolved  in  Mantua  :  believe  me, 
That  servant  overdoes,  that's  too  officious  ; 
And,  in  presuming  to  direct  your  master, 
You  argue  him  of  weakness,  and  yourself 
Of  arrogance  and  impertinence. 

Jul.  I  have  done,  sir  ; 
But  what  my  ends  are 

Hort.  Honest  ones,  I  know  it. 
I  have  my  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  provisions 
Entrusted  to  you  ;  you  have  shown  yourself 
Just  and  discreet,  what  would  you  more  ?  and  yet, 
To  satisfy  in  some  part  your  curious  care. 
Hear  this,  and  leave  me  :   I  desire  to  be 
Obscured  ;  and,  as  I  have  demean'd  myself 
These  six  months  past  in  Mantua,  I'll  continue 
Unnoted  and  unknown,  and,  at  the  best. 
Appear  no  more  than  a  gentleman,  and  a  stranger 
Thiit  travels  for  his  pleasure. 

Jul.  With  your  pardon. 
This  hardly  will  hold  weight,  though  I  should  swear   i 

it, 
W^ith  your  noble  friends  and  brother. 

Hort.  You  may  tell  them. 
Since  you  will  be  my  tutor,  there's  a  rumour. 
Almost  cried  up  into  a  certainty, 
Of  wars  with  Florence,  and  that  I'm  determined 
To  see  the  service  :   whatever  I  went  forth. 
Heaven  prospering  my  intents,  I  would  come  home 
A  soldier,  and  a  good  one. 

Jul.  Should  you  get 
A  captain's  place,  nay,  colonel's,  'twould  add  little 
To  what  you  are  ;  few  of  your  rank  will  follow 
That  dangerous  profession. 

Hort.  'Tis  the  noblest, 
And  monarchs  honour'd  in  it :  but  no  more, 
On  my  displeasure. 

[Exit. 

Jul.     Saints  and  angels  guard  you  ! 
Hort.  A  war,  indeed,  is  threaten'd,  nay,  expected, 
From  Florence  ;  but  it  is  'gainst  me  already 
Proclaim'd  in  INIantua  ;  I  find  it  here. 
No  foreign,  but  intestine  war  :  I  have 
Defied  myself*,  in  giving  up  my  reason 


• J  have 

Defied  myself,  Sec]  So  the  old  copy:  for  defied,  the  last 
editor  reads  destroyed  my seU.  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  sense  of  his  author,  who  is  describing  a  man 
in  a  state  of  warfare  with  himself.  Leadin<(  a  man  i?ito 
captivitif  after  he  is  destroyed,  is  not  precisely  the  way  in 
which  Massinger  usually  proceeds,  whatever  may  bt  thought 
of  it  by  Mr.  M.  Mason. 


A  slave  to  passion,  and  am  led  captive 
Before  the  battle's  fought :   I  fainted,  when 
I  only  saw  mine  enemy,  and  yielded, 
Before  that  I  was  charged  ;  and,  though  defeated, 
I  dare  not  sue  for  mercy.     Like  Ixion, 
I  look  on  Juno,  and  feel  my  heart  turn  cinders 
With  an  invisible  fire  ;  and  yet,  should  she 
Deign  to  appear  clothed  in  a  various  cloud. 
The  majesty  of  the  substance  is  so  sacred, 
I  durst  not  clasp  the  shadow.     I  behold  her 
With  adoration,  feast  my  eye,  while  all 
My  other  senses  starve  ,  and,  oft  frequenting 
The  place  which  she  makes  happy  with  her  pre- 
sence, 
I  never  yet  had  power  with  tongue  or  pen 
To  move  her  to  compassion,  or  make  known 
What  'tis  I  languish  for;  yet  I  must  gaze  still, 
Though  it  increase  my  flame  : — however,  I 
Much  more  than  fear  I  am  observed,  and  censured 
For  bold  intrusion.  \_lValks  by. 


Enter  Beatrice  and  Ascanio. 

Beat.  Know  you,  boy,  that  gentleman? 

Asc.  Who  ]  monsieur  melancholy  ?  hath  not  your 
honour 
Mark'd  him  before  ? 

Beat,  I  have  seen  him  often  wait 
About  the  princess'  lodgings,  but  ne'er  guess'd 
What  his  designs  were. 

Asc.  No  !  what  a  sigh  hebreath'd  now  ! 
Blany  such  will  blow   up   the  roof:  on  my  small 

credit 
There's  gunpowder  in  them. 

Beat.  How ,  crack  !   gunpowder  ? 
He's  flesh  and  blood,  and  devils  only  carry 
Such  roaring  stuft' about  them  :  you  cannot  prove 
Fie  is  or  spirit  or  conjuror. 

Asc.  That  I  grant. 
But  he's  a  lover,  and  that's  as  bad  ;  their  sighs 
Are  like  petards,  and  blow  all  up. 

Beat.  A  lover  ! 
I  have  been  in  love  myself,  but  never  found  yet 
That  it  could  work  such  strange  effects. 

Asc.  True,  madam,  » 

In   women  it  cannot ;  for  when  they  miss  the  en- 
joying 
Of  their  full  wishes,  all  their  ^ighs  and  heigh-hos. 
At  the  worst,  breed  tympanies,  and  these  are  cured 

too 
With  a  kiss  or  two  of  their  saint,  when  he  appears 
Between  a  pair  of  sheets  :  but  with  us  men 
The  case  is  otherwise. 

Beat.  You  will  be  breech'd,  boy, 
For    your     physical   maxims.  —  But  how   are    you 

assured 
He  is  a  lover? 

Asc.  Who,T  ?    I  know  with  whom  too, 
But  that  is  to  be  whisper'd.  IWhispen, 

Beat.  How     the  princess  ! 
The  unparallel'd  Matilda!  some  proof  of  it; 
11;  1  v\  for  my  intelligence. 


Scene  I.] 
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Aic.  Let  me  kiss 
Your  honour's  hand  j  'iwas  ever  fair,  but  now 
BeyoiKl  comparison. 

Bent.  1  ouess  the  renson. 
A  givinir  h-.iiul  is  still  Tair  to  the  receiver. 

Asc.   Your  ladyship's  in  the  right  ;  but  to  the  pur- 
pose. 
He  is  my  client,  nnd  psiys  his  ft-es  as  duly 
As  ever  usurer  did  in  a  bad  oause 
'J"o  his  man  of  law  ;  and  yet  I  «::et,  and  take  them 
Both  easily  and  honestly  :  all  the  service 
I  do  him,  is,  to  give  him  notice  wheti 
And  where  ihe  princess  will  appear  ,  and  that 
1  hope's  no  treason.      If  you  miss  him,  when 
She  goes  to  the  vesper  or  the  matins,  lumg  me; 
Or  when  she  takes  the  air,  be  sure  to  tiiid  liiin 
Near  her  coach,  at  her  going  forth,  or  coming  back  : 
But  if  she  walk,  he's  ravish'd.     1  have  seen  him 
Smell  out  her  footing  like  a  lime-hound^  and  nose  it* 
From  all  tht-  rest  of  her  train. 

Beat.  \ei  1  ne'er  saw  him 
Present  her  a  petition. 

Asc.   Nor  e'er  shall  : 
He  only  sees  her,  sighs,  and  sacrifices 
A  tear  or  two — then  vanishes. 

Beat.  '1  is  most  strange  : 
What  a  sad  iisj)ect  he  wears  !   but  I'll  make  use  oft. 
The  prince;;s  is  m.uch  troubled  with  the  threats 
That  come  from  Florence;  1  will  bring  her  to  him, 
The  novelty  may  afford  her  sport,  and  help 
To  purge  deep  melanchcly.      Boy,  can  you  stay 
Your  client  here  for  the  third  patt  of  an  hour  ] 
I  have  some  ends  in't. 

Asc.  Stay  him,  madam  !  fear  not: 
The  present  receipt  of  a  round  sum  of  crowns, 
And  that  will  draw  most  g:dlants  from  their  prayers, 
Cannot  drag  him  from  me. 

Beat.   See  you  do.  [£aif. 

Aic.  Ne'er  doubt  me. 
Til  put  him  our  ot  hisdream.  Good  morrow,  signior. 

liort.   My  litle  iriend,  good  morrow.     Jiath  the 
princess 
Slept  well  to-nighl? 

Af>c.  I  iiear  not  (rom  her  women 
One  rauimur  to  the  contrary. 

Hort.  Heaven  be  praised  for't ! 
Does  she  go  to  church  this  morning? 

Asc.  Troth,  1  know  not; 
I  keep  no  key  of  her  devotion,  signior. 

Ilort.  Goes  she  abroad?  pray  tell  me, 

Asc.  'lis  thou<pht  rather 
She  is  resolved  to  keep  her  chamber. 

Hort.  A  h  me  ! 

Asc.   Why  do  you  sigh?  if  that  you  have  a  busi- 
ness 
To  be  dispatch'd  in  court,  show  ready  money, 
You  shall  find  tliose  that  will  prefer  it  for  you. 

Hort.  iiusiness  !  can  any  man  have  business  but 
To  see  her,  then  admire  her,  and  pray  for  her, 
She  being  composed  of  goodness  ?  for  myself, 
I  find  it  a  degree  of  ha])piness 
But  to  be  near  her,  and  I  think  I  pay 
A  strict  religious  vow,  when  1  bt'hold  her; 
And  that's  all  my  ambition. 

Asc.  J  believe  you  : 


•  and  mse  t7.)    The  old  copy  reads 

knows  it.  I  have  litile  flonbt  but  tliat  the  former  was  Mas- 
singer's  word  ;  ilie  mistake  piobably  oriuinated  at  the  pres« 
from  a  similarity  of  sound.  <,q 


Yet,  she  being  absent,  you  may  spend  some  boura 
With  profit  ;ind  delight  too.      After  dinner. 
The  duke  gives  audience  to  a  rough  ambass 
Whom  vet  1  never  saw,  nor  heard  his  title, 
Kmploy'il  from  Florence  ;   I'll  help  you  to  a  placo 
Where  y<iu  shall  see  and  hear  all. 

Hort.   'Tis  not  worth 
My  observation. 

Asc.  What  think  you  of 
An  excellent  comedy  to  be  presented 
For  his  enterlaiiuneiit  ?  he  that  penn'd  it  is 
The  poet  of  the  time,  and  all  the  ladies 
(I  mean  the  amorous  and  learned  ones), 
I^xcept  the  princess,  will  be  there  to  grace  it. 

Hort.   What's    that    to   me?     without   her  all  is 
nothing  ; 
I'he  light  that  shines  in  court  Cimmerian  darkness; 
]  will  to  bed  again,  and  there  contemplate 
On  her  perfections. 

Re-enter  Beatrice  idth  Matilda,  and  twe  Waiting 
W'omen. 

Asc.  Stay,  sir,  see  ?  the  princess. 
Beyond  our  hopes. 

Hort.    I  ake  that : — as  Moors  salute 
'i"he  rising-  sun  with  joyful  superstition, 

I  could  fall  down  and  worship. O  my  heart! 

Like  Phvi  be  breaking  through  an  envious  cloud. 
Or  something  which  no  simile  can  express, 
She  shows  to  me  :   a  reverent  fear,  but  blended 
With  wonder  and  amazement,  does  possess  me  ; 
Now  glut  thyself,  my  famish'd  eye! 

Beat.   'Fhat's  he, 
An't  please  your  excellence. 
1  Worn.  Observe  his  posture, 
j    But  with  a  (piarter-look. 
I        2    Worn.  Your  eye  fix 'd  on  him 
i    Will  breed  astonishment. 
[        Mutil.  A  comely  gentleman  ! 
I    I  would  not  question  your  relation,  lady. 
Yet  faintly  can  believe  it.     How  he  eyes  me  . 
Will  he  not  speak  ? 

Beat.  Your  excellence  hath  deprived  him 
Of  speech  and  motion. 
Mutil.  ' lis  most  strange. 
Asc.  These  fits 
Are  usual  with  him. 

Mutil.  Is  it  not,  Ascanio, 
A  personated  folly  ?  or  he  a  statue*  ? 
If  it  be,  it  is  a  masterpiece  ;  for  man 
I  cannot  think  him. 


*  Matil.  Ik  it  not,  Ascanio, 

A  personated  follp  ?  or  he.  a  stattie  ?]  So  the  old  copy: 
the  rnodtru  editors  read— Or  is  he  a  statue?  An  interpo- 
lation neither  warranted  by  the  sense,  nor  ihe  style  of  Ma.v 
singer  and  hiscont<  mporaries.  But  this  ignorance  of  ancient 
phraseology  still  afliicts  Mr.  M.  Mason.  Tn  The  Custom  oj 
the  Country,  Arnold*)  says : — 

'*  And  I  fortjot  to  like  her. 
And  glad  I  was  deceived.'' 
Upon  which  he  observes  that  "  the  word  glad  is  here  used 
as  a  verb,  and  means  rejoice!" — Comments,  p.  52. 

Ntitso:  the  expression  is  elliptical;  And  1  am  glad,  &c., 
a  mode  of  writing  which  occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  our 
ancient  dramatists.    Thus : 

" I  lived 

Too  happy  in  my  holiday  trim  of  glory, 
And  courted  with  felicity." 
This  is  wrong,  say  tlie  commentators;  it  should  be— And 
sported  with  felicity.  Alas!  no:  it  is  perfectly  right;  and 
at  full,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  present  day,  is — And  wa9 
courted  by  teliciiy.  1  note  this,  to  repress,  if  it  be  pouibJ/^ 
the  temerity  of  inexperience. 


THE  BASHFUL  LOVF.R. 


[Act  I, 


Bent.  For  your  sport,  vouchsafe  him 
A  liitle  conference. 

Matil.   Ill  compassion  rather  : 
For  should   he  love  me   as  you  say  (tljough   hope- 
less). 
If  shouUl  not  be  returnM  witli  scorn  ;  that  were 
An  luhumnnitv,  which  ray  birth  nor  honour 
Couhl  piivileue,  were  they  greater.    Now  I  perceive 
lie  bus  lifV  nn'i  motion  in  him  ;  to  whom,  lady, 
Pays  he  that  duty  ? 

[Hortensiii,  bowing,  offers  to  go  off. 
Bent.  Saris  doub',  to  yourself. 
Mniil.  And  whither  goes  he  now  ? 
Asc.    I  o  his  private  lodging, 
But  t<i  what  erid  I  know  not  j  this  is  all 
I  ever  not*  d  i"  liim. 

Mdtil.   ('»11  him  back  : 
In  p  ty  I  stand  hounO  to  counsel  him, 
HoweVr  I  am  denir-d,  though  I  were  willing, 
'I'o  P'ise  his  sufferings. 

Asc.  Signior,  the  princess 
CoTiinands  vou  to  attend  her. 
Hurt.  Mow  !  the  princess  ! 
Am  1  l)etray  d  ? 

Asc.  Whaf  SI  lump  of  flesh  is  this  ! 
You  me  b>  tiHv'd.  sir,  to  a  better  fortune 
1  h.u)  \ou  durst  ever  hope  for.     What  a  Tantalus 
Do  you   make  yourself  !   the  flying  fruit  stays  for 

you, 
And  t!ie  water  t.hiit  vou  loiig'd  for,  rising  up 
Above  your  lip,  tto  you  refuse  to  taste  i'  1 
Move  taster,  s!uiigi>h  camel,  or  I'll  thrust 
This  goiid  ill  your  breech  ;  had  1  such  a  promising 

bt^a  d. 
I  shcuild  iieed  tlie  reins,  not  spurs. 

Matil.   \'<'U  may  come  nearer. 
Why  do  )0U  shak.^,  sir?   If  1  flatter  not 
IMysclf,  There's  no  deformity  about  me, 
Nor  aiiv  piirt  so  monstrous  to  beget 
All  ague  III  voii. 

Hot  I,  it  iiroceeds  not.  madam, 
From  giiil',  but  nverence. 

I\latil.   I  believe  vou,  sir: 
Have  y  u  a  suit  to  me] 

Ho)t.  Your  I  xcellence 
Is  wondrous  (air. 

Miii'd.  I  thank  your  good  opinion. 
liorl.   And  J  beseech  you  that  I  may  have  license 
7'o  kneel  to  vou. 

Maid.  A  suit  I  cannot  cross. 
Ho  t.  1  liuiiibly  thank  your  excellence.      [Kneels. 
Mntd.    But  what, 
As  \ou  are  j>rostrate  on  your  knee  before  me, 
Is  your  petition  { 

ii(yfl.  1  have  none,  great  princess. 
Mtitil.  Do  you  kneel  for  nothing  ? 
Hort    Yes.  1  have  a  suit, 
But  such  a  one.  as,  if  denied,  will  kill  me. 

il/t////    Take  coiufort;  it  must  be  of  some  strange 
na'ure. 
Unfit  mg  you  to  ask,  or  me  to  grant. 
If  i  refuse  It. 

Hort.  It  is.  madam • 

Matil.  Out  with't. 

Hort.  Tliat  1  may  not  oflfend  you,  this  u  all, 
VVi  en  1  presume  to  look  on  you. 

Asc.   A  flar  eunuch  ! 
To  look  on  her  ?  I  should  desire  myself 
To  move  a  little  further. 
Matil.  Only  that? 


Hort.  And  I  beseech  you,  madam,  to  believe 
I  never  did  yet  with  a  wanton  eye  ; 
Or  cherish  one  lascivious  wish  beyond  it. 

Beat.   You  11  never  make  good  courtier,  or  be 
In  grace  with  ladies. 

1  Worn.  Or  us  waiting  women, 
If  that  be  your  nil  ultra. 

2  Worn.  He's  no  gentleman, 
On  my  virginity,  it  is  apparent : 

My  tailor  has  more  boldness ;  nay,  my  shoemaker 
Will  fumble  a  little  further,  he  could  not  have 
The  length  of  my  foot  else. 

Matil.  Only  to  look  on  me  ! 
Ends  your  ambition  there  ? 

Hort.  It  does,  great  lady, 
And  that  confined  too,  and  at  fitting  distance  : 
The  fly  that  plays  too  near  the  flame  burns  in  it*. 
As  I  behold  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  temples, 
I  look  on  you,  and  wish  it  were  no  sin 
Should  I  adore  you. 

Mdtil.  Come,  there's  something  more  in't ; 
And  since  that  you  will  make  a  goddess  of  me, 
As  such  a  one,  I'll  tell  you,  I  desire  not 
I'he  meanest  altar  raised  up  to  mine  honour 
To  be  pulled  down  :  I  can  accept  from  you, 
Be  your  condition  ne'er  so  far  beneath  me, 
One  grain  of  incense  with  devotion  offer'd. 
Beyond  all  perfumes,  or  Sabaean  spices, 
By  one  that  proudly  thinks  he  merits  in  it : 
I  know  you  love  me. 

Hort.  Next  to  heaven,  madam. 
And  with  as  pure  a  zeal.     That,  we  behold 
With  the  eyes  of  contemplation,  but  can 
Arrive  no  nearer  to  it  in  this  life : 
But  when  that  is  divorced,  my  soul  shall  serve  youri. 
And  witness  my  affection. 

Matil    Pray  you,  rise  ; 
But  wait  my  further  pleasure. 

Enter  Farneze  and  Uberti, 

Farn.  I'll  present  you, 
And  give  you  proof  1  am  your  friend,  a  true  one ; 
And  in  my  pleading  for  you,  teach  the  age, 
That  calls,  erroneously,  friendship  but  a  name. 
It  is  a  substanee. — Madam,  I  am  bold 
To  trench  so  far  upon  your  privacy. 
As  to  desire  my  friend  (let  not  that  wrong  him, 
For  he's  a  worthy  one)  may  have  the  honour 
To  kiss  your  hand. 

Matil.  His  own  worth  challenges 
A  greater  favour. 

Farn.  Your  ackowledgment 
Confirms  it,  madam.    If  you  look  on  him 
As  he's  built  up  a  man,  without  addition 
Of  fortune's  liberal  favours,  wealth  or  titles, 
He  doth  deserve  no  usual  entertainment : 
But,  as  he  is  a  prince,  and  for  your  service 
Hath  left  fair  Parma,  that  acknowledges 
Wo  other  lord,  and,  uncompell'd,  exposes 
His  person  to  the  dangers  of  the  t  war, 


•  The  fit)  that  plays   too  near    the   flame  burnt  in  it,] 
Grcsset  has  m.ide  a   beaiitiliil  use  of  ttiis  idea: 

Tel,  par  sa  pente  naturelle, 

Par  une  crreur  toujours  nouvelle, 

Qiioiqu'il  seinlile  changer  son  cours, 

Autour  de  la  flamme  murtelle 

Le  pupillnn  revient  toujaurs. 
+  His  person  to  the  daiifiers  of  the  Jt;ar,]  I  have  inserted 
the    article,  which    restores    the  metre.     Farneze  evidently 
alludes  to  the  ivar  with  which  they  were  now  lbreateoeclb> 
the  Florcntioes. 


ScKNE  IT.] 
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J^jejulv  to  hrpiik  in  storms  upon  our  heads  ; 
]ii  UMl)lf>  tliitiiktiilness  vou  niav  voucljsafe  him 
>,'eaivr  rnsppct,  and  sucli  grace  as  may  nourish, 
^'of  kill,  his  amorous  !i()[»ps. 

Miiiil.  Cousin,  vou  know 
I  atn  nor  the  disposer  of  myself, 
The  dtike  mv  <afher  challenges  that  power  : 
\^T  thus  muih  I  d;ire  promise  ;  prince  Uberti 
Shall  find  the  seed  of  service  thut  he  sows 
Falls  ttoi  on  barren  i,'rouiul. 

flhei:   For  this  high  favour 
I  am  your  cieature,  and  profess  1  owe  you 
W  h-itpvf  r  1  call  mine.  [Tlt^y  walk  aside. 

Jlort.    This  great  lord  is 
A  suitor  to  the  j)rincess. 

Asc.    True,  he  is  so. 

llort.   Fame  gives  him  out  too  for  a  brave  com- 
inander. 

Asr.  And  in  it  does  him  but  deserved  right; 
The  duke  hath  made  him  general  of  his  horse 
Oil  that  assurance. 

Hort.   And  the  lord  Farneze 
Pleaiis  for  him,  as  it  seems. 

Asc.   *  lis  too  apparent: 
And,  this  considi-r'd,  give  me  leave  to  ask 
^^  hit  hope  have  you,  sir  ! 

Hort.   I  mav  still  look  on  her, 
llowe'er  he  wear  the  garland. 

Asc.   A  thin  diet. 
Ami  will  not  feed  you  fat,  sir. 

Uher.   I  rejoice, 
Rare  j)riocess,  that  you  are  not  to  be  won 
liy  carpet-courtship,  but  the  sword  ;  with  this 
Steel  pen  I'll  write  on  P'lorence'  helm  how  much 
1  can,  and  dare  do  for  vou. 

Miitil.  'li-.  not  (juestiond. 
S'^uie  private  business  of  mine  own  disposed  of, 
I'll  meet  you  in  ihe  presence. 

Uher.   hver  )our  servani,. 

[Kxeunt  Uberti  and  Farneze. 

Matif.  Now,  sir,  to  you.      You  have  observed,  I 
doubt  not. 
For  lovers  are  sharp-sighted,  to  what  purpose 
This  prince  solicits  me  ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
So  taken  with  his  worth,  but  that  1  can 
Vouclisjife  you  further  parle*.     The  first  command 
'I'liar  I'il  impose  u[)on  vou,  is  to  hear 
And  follow  my  good  counsel :   I  am  not 
OttVnded  that  vou  love  me  ;  persist  in  it, 
]>ut  love  me  virtuously;  such  love  may  spur  you 
To  riuhle  undertakings,  which  achieved, 
^^  ill  raise  vou  into  name,  preferment,  honour  : 
Far  all  winch,  though  you  ne'er  enjoy  my  person 
'For  thai's  impossible),  you  are  indebted 
To  your  hfgli  aims  :   visit  me  when  you  please, 
.  do  allow  it,  nor  will  blush  to  own  you. 
So  y(!u  confine  yourself  to  what  you  jiromise. 
As  my  virtu  )us  servant. 

lieiit.    Farewell,  sir!  you  have 
An  unexpected  cordi;d. 

Aic.   iMav  it  work  well!  [Exeunt  all  hut  Hort, 

H.-rt.   Your  (oce — yes,  so  she  said,  may  spur  you 
to 
Brave  >'iid''>l(ihings  :  adding  this.  You  may 
Visii  me  uhfii  yon  please.     Is  this  allow'd  me, 
.And  anv  act  within  the  power  of  man 


•    Vouchsafe    you  further  parle.]     So  the  old  copy,  and 
rightly.     I'lie  tiiodeni  editors  have  parley,  which  spoils  the 

VCJae. 


Impossible  to  be  effected  ?     No  : 
1  will  break  through  all  oppositions  that 
IMay  slop  ine  in  my  full  career  to  honour  : 
And,  borrowing   strength    to    do   from  her  high  fa- 
vour. 
Add  something  to  Alcides'  greatest  labour.      [Kiit, 


SCENE  n. — The  same.    A  State  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  GotiZAG A,   Uuerii,  Fahneze,    Manfhov,   and 
Attendants. 

Gon.  This  is  your   place  ;  and,  were   it  in  our 
power. 
You  ^hould  have  greater  honour,  prince  of  Parma; 
The  rest  know  theirs.     Let  some  attend  with  care 
On  the  ambassador,  and  let  my  daughter 
Be  present  at  his  audience.     Beach  a  chair. 
We'll  do  all  fit  respects;  and,  pray  you,  put  on 
Your   milder    looks;    you    are    in     a    place  where 

frowns 
Are  no  prevailing  agents. 

Enter  at  one  door  Alonzo  and  Attendants  :  Ma- 
tilda, Beaiuice,  Ascamo,  lloiiTENsio,  and 
Watting  Women  at  the  other. 

Asc.  I  have  seen 
More  than  a  wolf,  a  Gorgon*  !  [Swoons. 

Gon.   What's  the  matter ? 

Matil.  A  page  of  mine  is  fallen  into  a  swoon  ; 
Look  to  him  carefully.  [Ascanio  is  carried  out. 

Gon.  Now,  when  you  please. 
The  cause  that  brought  you  hither? 

Alon.  The  protraction 
Of  my  dispatch  forgotten,  from  Lorenzo, 
The  Tuscan  duke,  thus  much  to  you,  Gonzaga, 
The  duke  of  AJantua.     By  me,  his  nephew, 
He  does  salute  you  fairly,  and  entreats 
(A  word  not  suitable  to  his  power  and  greatness) 
You  would  consent  to  tender  that  which  be 
Unwillingly  must  force,  if  contradicted. 
Ambition,  in  a  private  man  a  vice, 
Is  in  a  prince  a  virtuef. 

Gon.  To  the  purpose  ; 
These  ambages  are  impertinent. 

Alon.  He  demands 
The  fair  Matilda,  for  I  dare  not  take 
From  her  perfections,  in  a  noble  way ; 
And  in  creating  her  the  comfort}  of 
His  royal  bed,  to  raise  her  to  a  height 
Her  flattering  hopes  could  not  aspire,  where  sne 


*  Asc.  /  have  seen 

More  than  a  wolf,  a  Gorgon!]  It  may  be  jnst  necessary 
to  observe,  tliat  the  iiuiit  ut  h  wolf  was,  anciently,  supposed 
to  dtpi  ive  a  person  of  speech ;  that  of  a  Gorgon,  of  motion 
and  liie. 

t  Is  in  a  prince  a  virtue.]  So  the  modern  editions.  In 
the  old  copy,  it  is  the  virtue— meaning,  perliaps,  as  M:issin 
ger    expresses   it  on    another    occasion,     the    viitue    Kat* 

I  And  in  crcatina  her  //j^  comfort  of 

Hit  royal  hed.]  For  comfort,  C-ixeter  and  Mr.  M.  Masou 
reat;  consort,  as  usual.  One  uould  think,  from  Ihe  warfare 
maint'iiut'U  iiu.iinst  tins  good  old  wurd.  wliicli  is  thus  perpe- 
tnally  corriipie*!,  thai  liii-  marii.i^e  bed  is  \vms  comfortable  at 
proeiii  than  it  anciently  was  :  however  lid."  be,  1  have  con- 
st aiitly  ri-stiirt-d  it. 

In  Ihe  n<  xt  line,  lliey  have  lrr*irted  to  a  fUr  aspire,  though 
the  word  is  constantly  ii>ed  liy  our  old  poets  witiiont  the  pre- 
position, and  though  it  iniures,or  r..ther  destroys  the  metre  1 
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With  wonder  shall  be  gazed  upon,  and  live 
The  envy  of  her  sex. 

Go7i.  Suppose  this  granted. 

Uhei.  Or,  if  denied,  what  follows? 

Ahn.  Present  war. 
With  all  extremities  the  conqueror  can 
Inflict  upon  the  vanquish'd. 

Uber,  Grant  nie  license    ■ 
To  answer  this  defiance.     What  intelligence 
Holds  your  proud  master  with  the  will  of  heaven*, 
That,  ere  t'he  uncertain  die  of  war  be  thrown, 
He  dares  assure  himself  the  victory? 
Are  his  unjust  invading  arms  of  fire  ? 
Or  those  we  put  on  in  defence  of  right. 
Like  chaflT,  to  be  consumed  in  the  encounter  ? 
I  look  on  your  dimensions,  and  find  not 
Mine  own  of  lesser  size;  the  blood  that  fills 
My  veins,  as  hot  as  yours  ;   my  sword  as  sharp  ; 
My  nerves  of  equal  strength  ;  my  heart  as  good  ; 
And  confident  we  have  the  better  cause, 
Why  should  we  fear  the  trial? 

Farn.  You  presume 
You  are  superior  in  numbers  ;  we 
Lay  hold  upon  the  surest  anchor,  virtue : 
Which,  when  the  tempest  of  the  war  roars  loudest, 
Must  prove  a  strong  protection. 

Gon.  Two  main  reasons 
(Seconding  those  you  have  already  heard) 
Give  us  encouragement;  the  duty  that 
I  owe  my  mother-country,  and  the  love 
Descending  to  my  daughter.     For  the  first, 
Should  I  betray  her  liberty,  I  deserved 
To  have  my  name  with  infamy  razed  from 
The  catalogue  of  good  princes  ,  and  1  should 
Unnaturally  forget  I  am  a  fat!  er. 
If,  like  a  Tartar,  or  for  fe:ir  or  profit, 
I  should  consign  her  as  a  bondwoman, 
To  be  disposed  of  at  another's  pleasure  ; 
Her  own  consent  or  favour  never  sued  for, 
And  mine  by  force  exacted.     No,  Alonzo, 
She  is  my  only  child,  my  heir  ;  and,  if 
A  father's  eves  deceive  me  not,  the  hand 
Of  prodigal  nature  hath  given  so  much  to  her, 
As,  in  the  former  ages,  kings  would  rise  up 
In  her  defence,  and  make  her  cause  their  quarrel : 
Nor  can  she,  if  that  any  spark  remain 


What  intelUsence 


I 


Holds  your  proud  master  with  the  will  of  heaven,  &c.] 
This  fine  speecli,  which  is  equally  judicious  and  spirited,  in- 
vohinliuily  recals  to  my  uiiiid  The  Battle  of  Sahla,  so 
beautifully  translated  by  \\\t-  late  professor  oi  Arabic,  whose 
death  the  public,  no  less  than  liis  particular  friends,  will  long 
have  cause  to  regret. 

•  «  «  « 

"  Make  now  your  choice— ihe  terms  we  give. 
Desponding  victims,  hear; 
These  fetters  on  your  hands  receive, 
Or  in  your  hearts  tlie  spear." 

"  And  is  the  conflict  o'er,"  we  cried, 
"  And  lie  we  at  xour  fe«l  ? 
And  dare  you  vauntii^<;ly  decide 
The  fortune  we  must  meet  {" 

•  •  •  • 

The  foe  advanced  :    in  tirm  array 

Wc  rushed  «t'erSabla's  sanda, 
And  the  red  sabre  inark'd  our  way 

Amid'^t  their  yieldin-^  bands. 

Then,  as  they  wrilh'd  in  death'*  cold  grasp, 
We  cried,  "  Our  choice  is  made, 

Thvsf  hands  the  sabie's  hill  shall  clasp, 
Your  hearts  shall  have  the  blade." 
Carlyle's  S  ecituem  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  2.5. 


To  kindle  a  desire  to  be  possess'd 

Of  such  a  beauty,  in  our  time,  want  swords 

To  guard  it  safe  from  violence. 

Hort.  I  must  speak, 
Or  I  shall  burst ;  now  to  be  silent  were 
A  kind  of  blasphemy  :  if  such  purity, 
Such  innocence  an  abstract  of  perfection. 
The  soul  of  beauty,  virtue,  in  a  word, 
A  temple  of  things  sacred,  sliould  jjroan  under 
The  burthen  of  oppression,  we  might 
Accuse  the  saints,  and  tax  the  Powers  above  us 

Of  negligence  or  injustice. Pardon,  sir, 

A  stranger's  boldness,  and  in  your  mercy  call  it 
True  zeal,  not  rudeness.     In  a  cause  like  this, 
The  husbandman  would  change  his  ploui^hing- irons 
To  weapons  of  defence,  and  leave  the  earth 
Untill'd,  although  a  general  dearth  should  follow  : 
The  student  would  forswear  his  book  ;  the  lawyer 
Put  offhis  thriving  gown,  and  without  pay 
Conclude  this  cause  is  to  be  fought,  not  pleaded. 
The  women  will  turn  Amazons,  as  their  sex 
In  her  were  wrong'd ;  and  boys  write  down  their 

names 
In  the  muster-book  for  soldiers. 

Gon.   Take  my  hand  : 
VVhate'er  you  are,  I  thank  you.     How  are  you  call'd  ? 
Hurt.   IJortensio,  a  Milanese. 
Gon.  I  wish 
Mantua  had  many  such. — My  lord  ambassador, 
Some  privacy,  if  you  please;  Manfiov,  you  may 
Partake  it,  and  advise  us.  [^^^j/  walk  aside, 

Uber.  Do  you  know,  friend. 
What  this  man  is,  or  of  what  country  ? 
Farn.  Neither. 

Uber.  I'll  question  him  myself.  What  are  you,  sir! 
Hort.  A  gentleman. 
Uber.  But  if  there  be  gradation 
In  gentr}',  as  the  heralds  say,  you  have 
Been  over-bold  in  the  presence  of  your  betters. 
Hort.   iMy  betters,  sir  ! 
Uber.  Your  betters.     As  I  take  it. 
You  are  no  prince. 

H(yrt.  'Tis  fortune's  gift  you  were  born  one ; 
I  have  not  heard  that  glorious  title  crowns  you 
As  a  reward  of  virtue  ■   it  may  be 
The  first  of  your  house  deserved  it,  yet  his  merits 
You  can  but  faintly  call  your  own. 
Mafil.  Well  answer'd. 
Uber.   Vou  come  up  to  me. 
Horf.  I  would  not  turn  my  back 
If  you   were   the   duke  of  Florence,  though  you 

charged  me 
r  the  head  of  your  troops. 

Uber.  'i'ell  me  in  gentler  language. 
Your  passionate  speech  induces  me  to  think  so, 
Uo  you  love  the  princess  ? 

Hort.  VV  ere  you  mine  enemy. 
Your  foot  upon  my  breast,  sword  at  my  throat. 
Even  then  1  would  profess  it.     The  ascent 
To  the  height  of  honour  is  by  arts  or  arms ; 
And  if  such  an  unequall'd  prize  might  fall 
On  him  that  did  deserve  best  in  defence 
Of  this  rare  princess,  in  ihe  day  of  battle, 
1  should  lead  you  a  way  would  make  your  greatness 
Sweat  drops  of  blood  to  follow. 

Uher.  Can  your  excellence 
Hear  this  without  rebuke  from  one  unknown? 
Is  he  a  rival  for  a  prince  ? 

Matil.  iVJy  lord. 
You  take  that  liberty  I  never  gave  you. 
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Injustice  you  should  give  eiicourai^enient 

To  him,  or  any  man,  that  frtely  offers 

His  life  to  do  me  senice,  not  deter  liim  ; 

I  give  no  suffrage  to  it.     Grant  he  loves  me. 

As  he  professes,  how  are  you  wrong'd  in  it  ? 

Would  you  have  all  men  hate  me  but  yourself? 

No  more  of  this,  I  j>r<iy  you  :   if  this  gentleman 

Fight  for  my  freedom,  in  a  fit  j)roportion 

To  his  desert  and  quality,  I  can 

And  will  reward  him  ;  yet  give  you  no  cause 

Of  jealousy  or  envy. 

Hort.  Heavenly  lady  ! 

Gon.   No  peace  but  on  such  poor  and  base  condi- 
tions ! 
Wo  will  not  buy  it  at  that  rate  :  return 
This  answer  to  ycjur  master  :   Though  we  wish'd 
To  hold  fair  quarter  with  him,  on  such  terms 
As  honour  would  give  way  to,  we  are  not 
So  thunderstruck  with  the  loud  voice  of  war, 
As  to  acknowledge  him  our  lord  before 
His  sword  hath  made  us  vassals :   we  long  since 
Have  had  intelligence  of  the  unjust  gripe 
He  purposed  to  lay  on  us  ;  neither  are  we 
So  unprovided  as  you  think,  ray  lord  ; 
He  shall  not  need  to  seek  us  ;  we  will  meet  him. 


And  prove  the  fortune  of  a  day,  perhaps 
Sooner  than  he  expects. 

ALiH.  And  find  repentance, 
When  'tis  too  late.  Farewell.         [Exit  with  Farneze, 

Gon.  No,  my  Matilda, 
We  must  not  part  so.     Beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
To  their  last  gasp  defend  their  brood  ;  and  Florence 
Over  thy  father's  breast  shall  march  up  to  thee, 
lie  fore  he  force  aflection.     The  arms 
'J'hat  thou  must  j)Ut  on  for  us  and  thyself 
Are  prayers  and  pure  devotion,  which  will 
Be  heard,  IMatilda.    Manfroy,  to  your  trust 
We  do  give  up  the  city,  and  my  daughter  ;       [nous. 
On  both  keep  a  strong  guard  :  no  tears,  they  are  omi- 
O  my  Octavio,  my  tried  Octavio 
In  all  my  dangers  !  now  I  want  thy  service 
In  passion  recompensed  with  banishment. 
Error  of  princes,  who  hate  virtue  when 
She's  present*  with  us,  and  in  vain  admire  her 
\yhen  she  is  absent!  'tis  too  late  to  think  on't. 
The  wish'd  for  time  is  come,  princely  Uberti, 
To  show  your  valour  :  friends  being  to  do,  not  talk, 
All  rhetoric  is  fruitless,  only  this, 
Fate  cannot  rob  you  of  deserved  applause. 
Whether  you  win  or  lose  in  such  a  cause.'    lExeunt, 


ACT  II 


SCEN'E  I. — Mantua.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Matilda,  Beatrice,  and  Waiting  Women. 

Matil.  No  matter  for  the  ring  I  ask'd  you  for 
The  boy  not  to  be  found  t 
Beat.   Nor  heard  of,  madam. 

1  Worn.  He  hath  been   sought  and  searched  for, 

house  by  house. 
Nay,  every  nook  of  the  city,  but  to  no  purpose. 

2  Worn.  And    how  he  should  escape   hence,   the 

lord  Manfroy 
Being  so  vigilant  o'er  the  guards,  appears 
A  thing  impossible. 

Matil.  1  never  saw  him 
Since  he  swoon'd  in  the  presence,  when  my  father 
Gave  audience  to  the  ambassador :  but  I  feel 
A  sad  miss  of  him  ;  on  any  slight  occasion 
He  would  find  out  sucli  pretty  arguments 
I'o  make  me  sport,  and  with  such  pretty  sweetness 
Deliver  his  opinion,  that  I  must 
Ingenuously  confess  his  harmless  mirth, 
When   I  was   most  oppress'd  with   care,  wrought 

more 
In  the  removing  oft  than  music  on  me. 

Beat.  An  t  please  your  excellence,  1  have  observed 

him 
Waggishly  witty  ;  yet,  sometimes,  on  the  sudden. 
He  would  be  very  pensive,  and  then  talk 
So  feelingly  of  love,  as  if  he  had 
Tasted  the  bitter  sweets  oft. 

1   Worn.  He  would  tell,  too, 
A  pretty  tale  of  a  sister,  that  had  been 
Deceived    by  her  sweetheart ;    and  then  weeping, 

swear 
He  wonder'd  how  men  could  be  false* 


•  This  pretty  passage  contains  one  of  those  judicious  an- 
tjcioations  in  wliicli  Massinger  is  peculiaiiy  excellLiu. 


2  Worn.  And  that 
When  he  was  a  knight,  he'd  be  the  ladies'  champioo 
And  travel  o'er  the  world  to  kill  such  lovers 
As  durst  play  false  with  their  mistresses. 

Matil.  I  am  sure 
I  want  his  company. 

Enter  Manfroy. 

Man.  There  are  letters,  madam. 
In  post  come  from  the  duke  ;  but  I  am  charo-ed 
By  the  careful  bringer  not  to  open  them 
But  in  your  presence. 

Matil.  Heaven  preserve  my  father ! 
Good  news,  an't  be  thy  will ! 

Man.  Patience  must  arm  you 
Against  what's  ill. 

Matil.  I'll  hear  them  in  my  cabinet.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— The  Duchy  of  Mantua.     Gonzaga's 
Camp. 

Enter  Hortensio  and  Ascanio. 

Hart.  Why  have  you  left  the  safety  of  the  city 
And  service  of  the  princess,  to  partake 
The  dangers  of  the  camp  ?  and  at  a  time  too 
When  the  armies  are  in  view,  and  every  minute 
The  dreadful  charge  expected. 

Asc.  You  appear 
So  far  beyond  yourself,  as  you  are  now, 
Arm'd  like  a  soldier  (though  I  grant  your  presence 
Was  ever  gracious),  that  I  grow  enamour'd 


<'!»! 
■^ 


•  Error  of  princes,  who  hate  virtue,  when 

She's  present,  &c.] 

— virfutem  incolumen  odimits, 
Sitbfatam  ex  oculis  quterimus  invidi. 

But  this  play  ab  )iiDds  with  clas&ical  allDsioos,  apUy  and  ele* 

gantly  iatroduced. 
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Of  the  profession  :  in  the  horror  of  it 
'Iheie  is  a  kind  of  majesty. 

Hort.   But  too  heavy 
To  sit  on  thy  soft  shoulders,  youth  ;  retire 
To  the  duke's  tent,  that's  guarded. 

Asc.  Sir,  I  come 
To  serve  you  ;  knight-adventurers  are  allow'd 
Their  pages,  and  1  bring  a  will  that  shall 
Supplv  mv  vrant  of  power. 

Hort.  To  serve  me,  boy  ! 
I  wish,  believe  it,  that 'twere  in  my  nerves 
To  do  thee  any  service  ;  and  thou  shalt. 
If  I  survive  the  fortune  of  this  day, 
Be  satisfied  1  am  serious. 

Asc.  1  am  not 
To  be  put  off  so,  sir.     Since  you  do  neglect 
My  offer'd  duty,  I  must  use  the  power 
I  bring  along  with  me,  that  may  command  you  : 
You  have  seen  this  ring — 

Hort.  IMade  rich  by  being  worn 
Upon  the  princess'  finger. 

Asc.  'Tis  a  favour 
To  you,  by  me  sent  from  her  :  view  it  better  ; 
But  why  coy  to  receive  it'? 

Hort.  I  am  unworthy 
Of  such  a  blessing  ;  I  have  done  nothing  yet 
That  may  deserve  it ;  no  commander's  blood 
Of  the  adverse  party  have  yet  diecj  my  sword 
Drawn  out  in  her  defence.     I  must  not  take  it. 
This  were  a  triumph  for  me  when  I  had 
Made  Florence'  duke  my  prisoner,  and  compell'd 

him 
To  kneel  for  mercy  at  her  feet. 

Asc.  'Twas  sent,  sir, 
To  put  you  in  mind  whose  cause  it  is  you  fight  for ; 
And,  as  1  am  her  creature,  to  revenge 
A  wrong  tome  done. 

Hort.  By  what  man  ? 

Asc.  Alonzo. 

Hart.  The  ambassador  ? 

Asc.  The  same. 

Hort.  Let  it  sufiice. 
1  know  him  by  his  armour  and  his  horse  , 

And  if  we  meet ^Trumpets  scund.^ — I  am  cutoff: 

the  alarum 
Command's  me  hence  :  svk'eet  youth,  fall  off. 

Asc.  I  must  not  ; 
You  are  too  noble  to  receive  a  wound 
Upon  your  back,  and,  following  close  behind  you, 
1  am  secure,  though  1  could  wish  my  bosom 
Were  your  defence. 

Hort.  Thy  kindness  will  undo  thee.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  UI.—The  same.     Lorenzo's  Camp. 
Enter  Lorenzo,   Alonzo,  Pisano,  and  Mariino. 

Lor.  We'll  charge  the  main  battalia,  fall  you 
Upon  the  van  ;  preserve  your  troops  entire 
To  force  the  rear  :   be  dies  that  breaks  his  ranks 
Till  all  be  ours,  and  sure. 

Pis.  'Tis  so  proclaim'd.  [^Eietiut. 

Fighting  and  Alarum.      Enler  Houiensio,  Ascamo, 
and  Ai.onzo. 

Hort.  'lis  he,  Ascatiio  -.—Stand 

Alon.  I  never  shunn'd 
A  single  opposition  ;  but  tell  me 
Why  in  the  battle,  of  all  men,  thou  hast 
Made  choice  of  me  1 


Hort.  Look  on  this  youth  ;  his  cause 
Sits  on  my  sword. 

Alon.  1  know  him  not. 

Hort.  I'll  help 
Your  memory.  [TheyfighU 

Asc.   What  have  I  done?  I  am  doubtful 
To  whom  to  wish  the  victory  ;  for,  still 
My  resolution  waveiing,  I  so  love 
The  enemy  that  wron^V]  me,  that  I  cannot  • 

Without  repentance  wish  success  to  him 
That  seeks  to  do  me  right. — [^Alonzo  falls.'] — Alas! 

he's  talln  ! 
As  you  are  gentle,  hold,  sir !  or,  if  I  want 
Power  to  persuade  so  far,  1  conjuie  you 
By  her  loved  name  I  am  sent  from. 

Hort.  'Tis  a  charm 
Too  strong  to  be  resisted  :  he  is  yours. 
Yet,  why  you  should  make  suit  to  save  that  life 
Which  you  so  late  desired  should  be  cut  off 
For  injuries  received,  begets  my  wonder. 

Asc.  Alas!  we  foolish,  spleenful  boys  would  have 
We  know  not  what  ;  I  have  some  private  reasons, 
But  now  not  to  be  told. 

Hort.  Sliall  I  take  him  prisoner? 

Asc.  By  no  means,  sir  ;  1  will  not  save  his  life 
To  rob  him  of  his  honour:   when  you  give, 
Give  not  by  halves.     One  short  word,  and  I  follow. 

[Exit  Hortensio, 
My  lord  Alonzo,  if  you  have  received 
A  benefit,  and  would  know  to  whom  you  owe  it, 
Remember  what  your  entertainment  was 
At  Old  Octavio's  house,  one  you  tall'd  friend, 
And  how  you  did  return  it.  [Exit. 

Alon.  I  remember 
I  did  not  well ;  but  it  is  now  no  time 
To  think  upon't  ;  my  wounded  honour  calls 
For  reparation  ;  1  must  quench  my  fury 
For  this  disgrace,  in  blood,  and   some  shall  smart 
for't.  [Exit. 


SCENE  W.—The  same.    A  Firrest. 

Alarnm    continued.      Enter    Uberti,    and    Farnezh 
wounded. 

Earn.  O  prince  Uberti,  valour  cannot  save  us ; 
The  body  of  our  army's  pierced  and  broken, 
'I'he  wings  are  routed,  and  our  scatter'd  troops 
Not  to  be  rallied  up. 

Uber.  'Tis  yet  some  comfort 
The  enemy  must  say  we  were  not  wanting 
In  courage  or  direction  ;  and  we  may 
Accuse  (he  Powers  above  as  partial,  when 
A  gooa  cause,  well  defended  too,  must  suffer 
For  want  of  fortune. 

Faryi.    All  is  lost ;  the  duke 
Too  far  engaged,  1  iear,  to  be  brought  off: 
Three  times  I  did  attempt  his  rescue,  but 
With  odds  was  beaten  back  ;  only  the  stranger, 
I  speak  It  to  my  shame,  still  follow'd  him. 
Cutting  his  way  •,  but  'tis  beyond  my  hopes 
That  either  should  return. 

Uher.  That  noble  stranger. 
Whom  I  in  my  proud  vanity  of  greatness 
As  one  unknown  contenin'd,  when  I  was  thrown 
Out  of  my  saddle  by  the  great  duke's  lance, 
Horsed  me  again,  in  s()iie  of  all  tliat  made 
Resistance  ;  and  then  whisper'd  in  mine  ear. 
Fight  bravely,  prince  Uherti,  theie's  noway  elst 
To  the  fair  Matilda's  J  avour. 

Farn.  'Twas  done  nubly. 
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Uber.  In  you,  my   bosom-friend,  1  had  call'd  it 
noble : 
But  such  a  coiirtesy  from  a  rival  merits 
The  highest  attribute. 

Enter  HoRTENSio  and  Gonzaga. 

Faryi.  Stand  on  your  guard. 
We  are  pursued. 

Uber.  Preserved  !   wonder  on  wonder. 

Farn.    Tlie  duke  in  safety  ! 

Con.   Pay  your  thanks,  Farneze, 
To  this  brave  man,  if  I  may  call  him  so 
Whose  acts  were  n-.ore  than  human.     If  thou  art 
My  better  angel,  from  m)'  infancy 
Dcsign'd  to  guard  me,  like  thyself  appear, 
For  sure  thou'rt  more  than  mortal. 

Hort.  No,  great  sir, 
A  weak  and  sinful  man ;  though  I  have  done  you 
Some   prosperous    service    that    hath    found   your 

favour, 
I  am  lost  to  myself :  but  lose  not  you 
The  offer'd  opportunity  to  delude 
The  hot-pursuing  enemy  ;  these  woods, 
Nor  the  dark  veil  of  night,  cannot  conceal  you, 
If  you  dwell  long  here.     You  may  rise  again. 
But  1  am  fallen  forever. 

Farn.  Rather  borne  up 
To  the  supreme  sphere  of  honour. 

Uber.  1  confess 
My  life  your  gift. 

Gon.  My  liberty. 

Uber.  You  have  snatch 'd 
The  wreath  of  conquest  from  the  victor's  head, 
And  do  alone,  in  scorn  of  Lorenzo's  fortune. 
Though  we  are  slaved,  by  true  heroic  valour 
Deserve  a  triumph. 

Gon.  From  wlience  then  proceeds 
This  poor  dejection  ? 

Hort.  In  one  suit  I'll  tell  you. 
Which  1  beseech  you  grant : — I  loved  your  daughter. 
But  how  ?  as  beggars  in  their  wounded  fancy 
Hope  to  be  monarchs  :   I  long  languish 'd  for  her, 
But  did  receive  no  cordial,  but  what 
Despair,  my  rough  physician,  prescribed  me. 
At  length  her  goodness  and  compassion  found  it; 
And,  whereas  1  expected,  and  with  reason. 
The  distance  and  disparity  consider'd 
Between  her  birth  and  mine,  she  would  contemn  me, 
The  princess  gave  me  comfort. 

Gon.  In  what  measure? 

Hort.  She  did  admit  me  for  her  knight  and  servant, 
And  spurr'd  me  to  do  something  in  this  battle. 
Fought  for  her  liberty,  that  might  not  blemish 
So  fair  a  favour. 

Con.  This  you  have  perform'd 
To  the  height  of  admiration. 

Uber.  I  subscribe  to't. 
That  am  your  rival. 

Hort.  Vou  are  charitable  ; 
But  how  short  of  my  hopes,  nay,  the  assurance 
Of  those  achievements  which  my  love  and  youth 
Already  held  accomplish'd,  this  day's  fortune 
Must  sadly  answer.     What  1  did,  she  gave  me 
The  strength  to  do  ;  her  piety  preserved 
Her  father,  and  her  gratitude  for  the  dangers 
You  tlirew  yourself  into  for  her  defence. 
Protected  vou  bv  me  her  instrument ; 
But  when  I  came  to  strike  in  mine  own  cause, 
And  to  do  something  so  remarkable. 
That  should  at  my  return  command  her  thanks 


And  gracious  entertainment,  then,  alus  ! 
I  fainted  like  a  coward  ;  I  made  a  vow,  too, 
(And  it  is  register'd),  ne'er  to  presume 
To  come  into  her  presence  if  I  broui^ht  not 
Her  fears  and  dangers  bound  in  fetters  to  her. 

Which  now's  impossible. Hark  !  the  fuemv 

Makes  his  approaches  :   save  yourselves  :   this  only 

Deliver  to  her  sweetness  ;   I  have  done 

My  poor  endeavours,  and  pray  her  not  repent 

Her  goodness  to  me.     May  vou  live  to  serve  her, 

This  loss  recover'd,  with  a  happier  fate  ! 

And  make  use  of  this  sword  :  arms  1  abjure, 

And  conversation  of  men  ;  I'll  seek  out 

Some  unfrequented  cave,  and  die  love's  martyr. 

[Eail. 

Gon.  Follow  him. 

Uber.  *Tis  in  vain  ;  his  nimble  feet 
Have  borne  him  from  my  sight. 

Gon.  I  suffer  for  him. 

Farn.  We  share  in  it,  but  must  not,  sir,  forget 
Your  means  of  safety. 

Uber.  In  the  war  1  have  served  you. 
And  to  the  death  will  follow  you. 

Gon.  'Tis  not  fit, 

We  must  divide  ourselves.     IMy  daughter 

If  I  retain  yet* 

A  sovereign's  power  o'er  thee,  or  friend's  with  you, 
Do,  and  dispute  not ;  by  my  example  change 
Your  habits:   as  I  thus  put  off  my  purj>Ie, 
Ambition  dies  ;  this  garment  of  a  shepherd, 
L.eh  here  by  chance,  v.-ill  serve  ;  in  lieu  of  it, 
I  leave  this  to  the  owner.     Raise  new  forces, 
And  meet  me  at  St.  Leo's  fort ;  my  daughter. 
As  I  commanded  Manfroy,  there  will  meet  us. 
The  city  cannot  hold  out,  we  must  part : 
Farewell — thy  hand. 

Farn.  You  still  shall  have  my  heart.  {^Exeunt 


SCENE    V. — The  same.      Another  part  of  iha 
Forest. 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Alonzo,  Pisano,  Martino,  Captaina 
and  Soldiers. 

Lor.  The  day  is  ours,  though  it  cost  dear;  yet 'tis 

not 
Enough  to  get  a  victory,  if  we  lose 
The  true  use  of  it.      We  have  hitherto 
Held  back  your  forward  swords,  and  in  our  fear 
Of  ambushes,  deferr'd  the  wish'd  reward 
Due  to  your  bloody  toil :  but  now  ^ive  freedom, 
Nay,  license  to  your  fury  and  revenge ; 


•   JVe  must  divide  ourselves.    My  daughter 

Jf  J  retain  yet 

A  sovereign' a  power  o' er  thee,&c.]  The  old  copy,  which 
is  faitlifiilly  followed  by  Coxeter,  with, the  exception  of  mis- 
printing not  for  get,  reads, 

fVe  must  divide  ourselves. 
I\Iy  daughter,  if  I  refa  n  yet 
A  sovereign's  power  o'er  thee,  &c. 
Mr.  Xr.  Mason  omits  Mg  daughter,  uhicli  lie  presnmptiv 
otisly  says  tlie  last  editor  inserted  by  mistake  ;  the  mistake, 
however,  if  it  be  one,  is,  as  the  reader  now  sees,  of  an  oMer 
date.  In  ihe  sixth  line,  he  ventures  on  anotlier  improve- 
ment, .ind  for  Ambition  dies,  prints  Ambition's  dye! 
"  which,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  name  Gonz.ii;a  poetically 
gives  his  purple."  He  is  wrong  in  both  instmces.  The  ex- 
clamalion,  jVg  daughter,  shosvs  I  hat  she  was  nppermoM  in 
Gonzaga'sthouuhts:  he  internipls  himself  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his  friends,  and  then  resumes  «liat  lie  was  hut 
about  to  say  ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  omitted.  Nor 
should  Ambition  dies  he  changed  to  Ambition's  dye;  be- 
cause such  a  rhetorical  tlonrish  is  unnecessary,  and  because 
it  deprives  a  passage  of  sense  and  grammar,  which  the  author 
invested  with  both.     It  requires  no  explanation. 
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Now  glut  yourselves  with  prey  ;  let  not  the  night. 

Nor  these  thick  woods,  give  sanctuary  to 

The  fear-struck  hares,  our  enemies  :   fire  these  trees, 

And  force  the  wretches  to  forsake  their  holes, 

And  offer  their  scorch'd  bodies  to  your  swords. 

Or  burn  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  your  angers. 

Who  brings  Gonzaga's  head,  or  takes  him  prisoner 

(  Which  [  incline  to  rather,  that  he  may 

Be  sensible  of  those  tortures  which  I  vow 

To  inflict  upon  him  for  denial  of 

His  daughter  to  our  bed),  shall  have  a  blank, 

With  our  hand  and  signet  made  authentical, 

In  which  he  may  write  down  himself  what  wealth 

Or  honours  he  desires. 

Alon.  The  great  duke's  will 
Bhall  be  obey'd. 

Pisan.  Put  it  in  execution. 

Mart.  Begirt  the  wood,  and  fire  it. 

Sold.  Follow   follow  !  ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VL — The  samt.     Another'  part  of  the  same. 
Enter  Farneze,  disguised  a»  a  Florentine  Soldier. 
Farn.   Uberti,  prince  Uberti  !   O  mv  friend. 
Dearer  than  life  !   I  have  lost  thee.     Cruel  fortune, 
Unsatisfied  with  our  sufferings  !  we  no  sooner 
Were  parted  from  the  duke,  and  e'en  then  ready 
To  take  a  mutual  farewell,  when  a  troop 
Of  the  enemy's  horse  fell  on  us  ;  we  were  forced 
To  take  the  woods  again,  but  in  our  flight 
Their  hot  pursuit  divided  us  :  we  had  been  happy 
If  we  had  died  together.     To  survive  him 
To  me  is  worse  than  death,  and  therefore  should  not 
Embrace  the  means  of  my  escape,  though  offer'd. 
When  nature  gave  us  life  she  gave  a  burthen. 
But  at  our  pleasure  not  to  be  cast  off, 
Though  weary  of  it ;  and  my  reason  prompts  me, 
This  habit  of  a  Florentine,  which  I  took 
From  a  dying  soldier,  may  keep  me  unknown, 
Till  opportunity  mark  me  out  a  way 
For  flight,  and  with  security. 

Enter  Uberti. 
Uher.  Was  there  ever 
Such  a  night  of  horror? 

Farn.  My  friend's  voice  !  I  now 
In  part  forgive  thee,  fortune. 

Uher.  Tlie  wood  flames, 
The  bloody  sword  devours  all  that  it  meets, 
And  death  in  several  shapes  rides  here  in  triumph. 
I  am  like  a  stag  closed  in  a  toil,  my  life. 
As  soon  as  found,  the  cruel  huntsman's  prey  : 
Why  fiiest  thou,  then,  what  is  inevitable  ? 
Better  to  fall  wiih  manly  wounds  before 
Ihy  cruel  enemy,  than  survive  thine  honour: 
And  yet  to  charge  him,  and  die  unrevenged. 
Mere  desjieration. 
Farn.  Heioic  spirit ! 

Uber.  Mine  own  life  I   contemn,  and  would  not 
save  it 
I'ut  for  the  future  service  of  the  duke, 
And  safety  of  his  daughter;  havino-  means 
If  1  escape,  to  raise  a  second  arn)y, 
And,  what  is  nearest  to  me,  to  enjoy 
My  friend  Farneze. 

Farn.  I  am  still  his  care. 
Uber.  What  shall  1  do  ?  if  I  call  loud,  the  foe 
'I'hat  hath  begirt  the  wood,  will  hear  tlie  sound. 
Shall  I  return  by  the  same  path?  1  cannot, 
'J'iie  darkness  of  the  night  conceals  it  from  me; 
Something  I  must  resolve. 


Farn.  Let  friendship  rouse 
'J'hy  sleeping  soul.  Farneze  :  wilt  thou  suffer 
Thy  friend,  a  prince,  nay,  one  that  may  set  free 
Thy  captived  country,  perish,  when  'tis  in 
Thy  power,  with  this  disguise,  to  t^ave  his  life? 
Thou  hast  lived  too  long,  therefore  resolve  to  die: 
Thou  hast  seen  thy  country  ruin'd,  and  tliy  master 
Compell'd  to  shameful  flight ;  the  fields  and  woods 
Strew'd  o'er  with  carcases  of  thy  fellow-soldiers  ; 
The  miseries  thou  art  fallen  in,  and  before 
Thy  eyes  the  horror  of  t*liis  place,  and  thousand 
Calamities  to  come  •  and  after  all  tiiese. 
Can  any  hope  remain?  shake  off  delays  . 
Dost  thou  doubt  yet?  To  save  a  citizen, 
I  he  conquering  Roman  :n  a  general 
Esteem *d  the  highest  honour:  can  it  be  then 
Inglorious  to  preserve  a  prince  ?  thy  friend  ? — 
Uberti,  prince  Uberti  !  use  this  means 
Of  thy  escape  ; — 

l^PiiUs  off  his  Florentine  uniform,   and   casts  tt 
hejore  Uberti. 

conceal'd  in  this,  thou  mayst 
Pass  tlirough  the  enemy's  guards  :  the  time  denies 
Longer  discourse  ;  thou  hast  a  noble  end*, 
Live,  therefore,  mindful  of  thy  dying  friend. 

\Exit. 

Uber.  Farneze,  stay  thy  hasty  steps  !  Farneze  ! 
Thy  friend  Uberti  calls  thee  :   'tis  in  vain  ; 
He's  gone  to  death  aD  innocent,  and  makes  life, 
The  benefit  he  confers  on  me,  my  guilt. 
Thou  art  too  covetous  of  another's  safetv. 
Too  prodigal  and  careless  of  thine  own. 
'  Fis  a  deceit  in  friendship  to  enjoin  me 
To  pi't  this  garment  on,  and  live,  that  he 
May  have  alone  the  honour  to  die  nobly. 

0  cruel  pietvt,  in  our  equal  danger 

To  rob  thyself  of  that  thou  giv'st  thy  friend  ! 

It  must  not  be  ;  I  will  restore  his  gift, 

And   die   before  him.     How  ?    where  shall  I  finA 

him  ? 

Thou  art  o'ercome  in  friendship  :  yield,  Uberti, 
To  the  extremity  of  the  time,  and  live  : 
A  heavy  ransome  !  but  it  must  be  paid. 

1  will  put  on  this  habit:  pitying  heaven. 
As  it  luves  goodness,  may  protect  my  friend. 
And  give  me  means  to  satisfy  the  debt 

I  stanu  engaged  for ;  if  not,  pale  despair, 

I  dare  thy  worst ;  thou  canst  but  bid  me  die, 

And  so  much  I'll  force  from  mine  enemyj.        [Erit. 


SCENE  YIl.— The  same,     Lorenzo's  Camp. 

Enter   Alonzo   and    Pisano,  wiih  Farneze  bowid ; 

Soldiers  with  torches,  Farneze's  sword  in  one  of'  thf 

Soldiers'  hands. 

Alon.  I  know  him,  he's  a  man  of  ransome. 

Pisan.   True  ; 
But  if  he  live,  'tis  to  be  paid  to  me. 


•  Thou  hast  a  noble  end,]  Alluding  to  what  Uberti  had 
just  said,  of  raiding  a  second  army,  &c. 

t  ()  cruel  piety,]  So  the  old  copy:  the  modern  editions 
have  O  cruel  pity,  a  tame  and  unpoetical  sophistication. 

I  This  short  scene  is  very  well  written  ;  bill,  at  the  same 
time,  must  strike  the  reader  as  extremely  inariiticial.  The 
two  friends  speaking  on  opposite  sides  of  a  tree  is  fomewhat 
too  similar  to  wliat  occurs  so  often  on  the  Roman  stage, 
where  people  in  mutual  quest  always  jostle  before  they  catch 
each  other's  eye  or  ear.  As  Farneze  had  taken  the  generous 
resolution  to  save  his  friend,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life, 
ii  was  improper  to  discover  himself;  but  all  that  is  dime 
might  be  etiected  with  fewer  words,  and  a  greater  portion  of 
dexterity. 
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Airr 


Alon.  I  forced  Ijim  to  the  woods. 

Visan.   Hut  mv  art  found  him, 
Nor  will  I  brook  a  partner  in  the  prey 
My  fortune  {^^ave  ine. 

Alon.  Render  him,  or  expect 
The  point  of  this. 

Fisan.   Were  itlijjhtning,  I  would  meet  it, 
Ratl)er  than  be  outbraved. 

Alon.  I  tlius  decide 
The  difference. 

Pisun.  My  sword  shall  plead  my  title. 

[Theyjight. 

Enter  Loiienzo,  Martino,  Captains,  and  Attendants. 

Lor.  Ha!  where  learn'd  you  this  discipline?  my 
commanders 
Opposed  aj^ainst  one  another  !   what  blind  fury 
Biinjis  forth  this  brawl?  Alonzo  and  Pisano 
At  bloody  ilifference  !   hold,  or  I  tilt 
At  both  as  enemies. — Now  speak  ;  how  grew 
This  strange  division? 

Pisan.  Against  all  right. 
By  force  Alonzo  strives  to  reap  the  harvest 
Sown  by  my  labour. 

Alon.  Sir,  this  is  mv  prisoner. 
The  purchase  ol  my  sword,  which  proud  Pisano, 
That  hath  no  interest  in  him,  would  take  from  me. 

Pisan.  Did  not  the  presence  of  the  duke  forbid 
me, 
I  would  say 

Alon.   What? 

Pisan.  "lis  false. 

Lor.  Before  my  face  ! 
Keep  them  asunder.     And  was  this  the  cause 
Of  such  a  mortal  quarrel,  this  the  base 
I'o  raise  your  fury  on  ?  the  ties  of  blood. 
Of  fellowshij)  in  arms,  respect,  obt  dience 
To  me,  your  prince  and  general,  no  more 
Prevailing  on  \ou?  this  a  price  for  which 
You  would  betray  our  victory,  or  wound 
Your  reputation  with  mutinies. 
Forgetful  of  yourselves,  allegiance,  honour? — 
This  is  a  course  to  throw  us  headlong  down 
From  that  proud  height  of  empire  upon  which 
We  were  securely  seated.     Shall  division 
O'erturn  what  concord  built?  lf}ou  desire 
To  bathe  your  swords  in  blood,  the  enemy 
Still  flies  before  you  :   would  you  have  spoil  ?  the 

country 
Lies  open  to  you.     O  unheard-of  madness  ! 
What  greater  mischief  could  Gonzaga  wish  us, 
Than   you    pluck   on   our   heads  ?    no,    my   brave 

leaders. 
Let  unity  dwell  in  our  tents,  and  discord 
Be  banish 'd  to  our  enemies. 

Alon.  Take  the  prisoner, 
I  do  give  up  my  title. 

Pisan.  1  desire 
Your  friendship,  and  will  buy  it ;  he  is  yours. 

[Thei/  embrace, 

Alim.  No  man's  a  faithful  judge  in  hi.-,  own  cause. 
Let  the  dul  e  determine  of  him  ;  we  are  friends,  sir. 

Lov.  Show  it  in  emuKiti;;n  to  o'ertake 
The  flying  foe  ;  this  cursed  wretch  disposed  of, 
With  our  whole  strengtii  we'll  follow. 

[Kieuiit  Alonzo  and  Pisano,  embracing. 

Farn.  Dea'h  at  length 
Will  set  a  ]ieiiod  to  calamity  : 
[  see  it  in  this  tyrant's  frowns  haste  to  me. 


Enter  Uiieuti,  habited  like  a.  Florentine  Soldier*,  and 
7niies  ivith  Oie  rest. 

Lor.  Thou  machine  of  this  mischief,  look  to  feel 
Whate'er  the  wrath  of  an  incensed  prince 
Can  ])our  upon  thee:   with  ttiy  blood  I'll  quench 
(  But  drawn  forth  slowly)  the  invisible  flames 
Of  discord — by  thy  charms  first  fetch'd  from  hell, 
'I'hen  forced  into  tlie  breasts  of  my  commanders. 
Bring  forth  the  tortures. 

Uber.  Hear,  victorious  duke. 
The  story  of  mv  miserable  fortune. 
Of  which  this  villain  (by  your  sacred  tongue 
Condemned  to  die)  was  the  immediate  cause  : 
And,  if  my  humble  suit  have  justice  in  it, 
Vouchsafe  to  grant  it. 

Lor.   Soldier,  be  brief,  our  ansrer 
Can  brook  no  long  delayf. 

Uber.  I  am  the  last 
Of  three  sons,  by  one  father  got,  and  train'd  up 
With   his  best  care,  for  service  in  your  wars : 
My  father  died  under  his  fatal  hand, 
And  two  of  my  poor  brothers.      Now  I  hear, 
Or  fancy,  wounded  by  my  grief,  deludes  me, 
Their  pale  and  mangled  ghosts  crying  for  vengeance 
On  perjury  and  murder.      Ihus  the  case  stood  : 
My  father  (on  whose  face  he  durst  not  look 
In  equal  mart^)  by  his  fraud  circumvented. 
Became  his  captive  ;  we,  his  sons,  lamenting 
Our  old  sire's  hard  condition,  freely  ofFer'd 
Our  utmost  for  his  rarsome  :  that  refused. 
The  subtle  tyrant,  for  his  cruel  ends. 
Conceiving  that  our  piety  might  ensnare  us, 
Proposed  tny  father's  head  to  be  redeem'd. 
If  two  of  us  would  yield  ourselves  his  slaves. 
We,  upon  any  terms,  resolved  to  save  him, 
Though  with  the  loss  of  life  which  he  t;ave  to  us, 
VVith  an  undaunted  constancy  drew  lots 
CFor  each  of  os  contended  to  be  one) 
Who  should  preserve  our  father;  1  was  exempted^ 
But  to  my  more  affliction.     My  brothers 
Deliver'd  up,  the  perjured  homicide 
Laughing  in  scorn,  and  by  his  hoary  locks 
Pulling  my  wretched  father  on  his  knees. 
Said,   Tbiis  receive  the  father  ymi  have  ransomed! 
And  instantly  struck  off  his  head. 

Lor.  Most  barbarous  ! 

Farn.  1  never  saw  this  man. 

Lor.  One  murmur  more, 
I'll  have  thy  tongue  jjulled  out. — Proceed. 

Ul^er.  Conceive,  sir, 
How  thunderstruck  we  stood,  being  made  spectators 
Of  ^uch  an  unex|)ected  trage<ly  : 
Yet  this  was  a  beginning,  not  an  end 
To  his  intended  cruelty  ;  for,  pursuing 
Such  a  ieveni;e  as  no  Hyrcanian  tigress 
llobb'd  of  her  whel[).s,  durst  aim  at,  in  a  moment, 
'IVeadiot;  upon  my  father's  trunk,  he  cut  oflT 
My  pious  brothers'  heads,  and  threw  them  at  me. 


• habited  like  a  Florentine  sol- 
dier,] i.  e.  in  the  dress  which  Farne/.e  had  thrown  to  liiin. 
t  Lor.  Soldier,   be  brief;  our  anyer 

Can  brook  no  lon-i  delay.]    Si>tlie  old  copy.    Coxeter  and 
Mr.  M.  Mason  ie;t  i,  with  fcjiial  liiiclity  .nid  liarnKjny, 
Soldier,  be  brief ; 
Our  anger  cinnot  broo    a  long  delay. 

I  In  equal  mart,)]  A  vile  translation  of  Oiquo  marte,  in 
equal  fight. 

j  T  was  exempted 

But  to  mymoreaffiiction.  Inc.]  Tlie  strange  pointing  of 
this  fpeecl)  by  Coxcttr  and  Mr.  M.  Mnson,  sho^vs  thit  the 
i:iea»iiii^  of  it  was  totally  niisundtrstood  by  Ihem. 
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TAcT  II. 


Oh,  wli-at  a  spectacle  was  this  !   what  mountain 
Of  sorrow  overwhelm'd  me!   my  poor  heart-strin<js, 
As  tei.terM  hy  liis  tyra-iny,  crack 'd  ;  my  luiees 
BeaMiio-  'ii-ainst  one  anotlier,  gtoans  and  tears 
Blended  tosether  follow'd  ,  not  one  passion 

Calamity  ever  yet  exjirpss'd,  forootfen. 

Now.  miiihty  sir  (bafhin<>;  your  feet  wirh  tears), 
N'onr  suppliant's  suit  is.  that  he  may  have  leave, 
With  any  cruelty  revenf;e  can  fancy, 
To  sacrifice  this  monster,  to  api)ease 
My  father's  "host  and  brothers'. 

Lor.  'i'hou  hast  obtaiii'd  it: 
Choose  any  'orfuie,  let  the  memory 
Of  what  thy  father  and  thy  brothers  sufFer'd, 
Make  thee  ingenious  in  it  ;  such  a  (me 
As  Phalaris  would  wish  to  be  call'd  his. 
IMartino.  ouardcd  with  your  soldiers,  see 
The  execution  done  ;  but  bring'  his  head, 
On  forfeiture  of  your  own,  to  us  :  our  presence 
Long  since  was  elsewhere  look'd  for. 

l^Exit,  icilh  Captains  and  Attendants. 

Mart.  Soldier,  to  work  ; 
Take  any  way  thou  wilt  for  thy  revenge, 
Provided  that  he  die  :  his  body's  thine, 
But  I  must  have  his  head. 

Uher.  I  have  already 
Concluded  of  the  m:inner.     O  just  heaven, 
The  instrument  I  wish'd  for  oft'er'd  me  ! 

Man.   Why  art  thou  rapt  thus? 

Uher.   In  this  soldier's  hand 
I  see  the  murderer's  own  sword,  I  know  it ; 
Yes.  this  is  it  by  which  my  lather  and 
My  brothers  were  beheaded  :  noble  caj)1ain. 
Command    it  to  my  hand. — [7«/ve.s  Farneze's  Sword 
from  the  Snidier.] — Stand  forth  and  tremble  : 
This  weapon,  of  late  drunk  with  innocent  bood, 
Shall  now  carouse  thine  own  •  piay,  if  thou  can.^t. 
For,  though  the  world  shall  not  redeem  thy  body, 
I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 


Farn.  Canst  thou  believe 
There  is  a  heaven  or  hell,  or  soul?  thou  hast  none. 
In  death  to  rob  me  of  my  fame,  my  honour, 
With  such  a  forged  lie.     Tell  me,  thou  -hano-man. 
Where  did  I  ever  see  thy  face  ?  or  when 
Murder'd  thy  sire  or  brothers  ?  look  on  me, 
And  make  it  good  :  thou  dar'st  not. 

Uher.  Yes,  1  will,  [He  unh'mds  his  arms. 

In  one  short  whisper  ;  and  that  told,  thou  art  dead. 
I  am  Uberii:   take  thy  sword,  fight  bravely  ; 
We'll  live  or  die  together. 

Mart.   We  are  betray 'd. 

[Martina  is  struck  down,  the  Soldiers  run  off. 

Farn.  And  have  I  leave  once  more,  brave  prince, 
to  ease 
My  head  on  thy  true  bosom? 

Uher.  I  glory  more 
To  be  thy  friend,  than  in  the  name  of  prince, 
Or  any  higher  title. 

Farn.  My  preserver! 

Uher.  The  life  you  gave  to  me  I  but  return  ; 
And  pat  don,  dearest  friend,  the  bitter  language 
Necessity  made  me  use. 

Fa*—..  O,  sir,  1  am 
Outdone  in  all  ;  but  comforted,  that  none 
But  you  can  wear  the  laurel. 

Uher.  Here's  no  place 
Or  time  to  argue  this  ;  let  us  fly  hence. 

Farn.  I  follow.  \F,xeunt, 

Mart.  [j'tVs.]  A  thousand   furies  keep  you  com- 
pany ! 
I  was  at  the  gate  of  [hell*,]  but  now  1  feel 
My  wound's  not  mortal  ;   I  was  but  astonish'd  ; 
And.  coming  to  m\self,  I  find  I  am 
Beserved  for  the  gallows  :   there's  no  looking  on 
1  he  enniged  duke,  excuses  will  not  serve  ; 
I  must  do  something  that  may  get  my  pardon  ; 
If  not,  1  know  the  worst,  a  halter  ends  all.       [Exit. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.-  The   Duchy  of  Mantua.    A  part  of  the 
Country  near  Octavio's  Cottage. 

Enter  Octavio,  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Oct.  'Tis  true,  by  proof  I  find  it*,  human  reason 
Views  with  such  dim  eyes  what  is  good  or  ill. 
That  if  the  great  Disposer  of  our  being 
Should  offer  to  our  choice  all  worldly  blessini;s. 
We  know  not  what  to  take.      When  I  was  young, 
Ambition  of  court-preferment  fired  me: 
And,  as  there  were  no  hapjjiness  beyond  it, 
I  labour'd  for't,  and  got  it  ;  no  man  stood 
In  greater  favour  with  his  prince  ;  I  had 
Honours  and  offices,  wealth  flowed  in  to  me, 
And,  for  my  service  both  in  peace  and  war, 


•  Oct.  'Tis  hue  ;  by  proof  I  find  it,  &c.]  It  .ippears 
from  this,  thai  the  book  wliicli  Octavio  liad  been  readiiiij 
was  Juvenal,  an  author  with  wlmiii  Massiniier  was  ptcu- 
liarly  well  acqiiaiuted,  as  thfit.'is  scaiciU  one  of  his  (Ir.iiila- 
tic  pieces  in  which  several  happy  allusions  to  him  do  not 
occur:  these,  as  well  as  these  to  Cicero,  Horace,  Ovid,  Se- 
neca, Chtiidiari,  and  others,  a>  Massin;;er  (loe>  not  ambi- 
tiou^ly  obtrude  them  on  the  eye,  1  have  cuiiiiiionly  lelt  to 
the  exercise  of  the  leader's  own  sa;;acily. 


The  general  voice  gave  out  I  did  deserve  them. 

But,  O  vain  confidence,  insubordinate  greatness  ! 

When  I  was  most  secure  it  was  not  in 

The  power  of  fortune  to  remove  me  from 

i  he  flat  I  firmly  stood  on,  in  a  motnent 

My  virtues  were  made  crimes,  and  popular  favour 

(To  new-raised  men  still  fatal)  bred  suspicion 

That  I  was  dangerous  :  which  no  sooner  enter'd. 

(ronzaga's  breast,  but  straight  my  ruin  follow'd; 

My  oflices  were  ta'en  from  me,  my  state  seized  on ; 

And,  had  I  not  prevented  it  by  flight, 

The  jealousy  of  the  duke  had  been  removed 

With  the  forfeiture  of  my  head. 

Hoit.  [within.'\  Or  show  compassion. 
Or  I  will  force  it. 

Oct.   Ha!  is  not  poverty  safe ? 
I  ihousjht  proud  war,  that  aim'd  at  kingdoms*  ruins. 
The  sack  of  palaces  and  cities,  scorn 'd 
To  look  on  a  poor  cottage. 


•  7  vas  at  thf  gate  of  [hell,]  The  dicad  of  a  puiitanical 
tribunal  induced  the  printer  to  nia1;c  a  break  heie.  IlrJl 
wa<  the  woid  omitted,  \\  iihoet  doul)t ;  it  la  chaiacterislic 
and  becoming  the  rest  of  the  speech. 
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Fh/w  HoiiTKNsio  with  AscANMO  in  his  arms,  Goriinio 

folltniing. 

Goth.   What  would  you  have*? 
The  devil  sleeps  in  my  pockel  ;    I  have  no  cross 
To  drive  him  from  it.      lie  you  or  thief  or  soldier, 
Or  such  a  hei;<;ar  as  will  not  be  denied, 
Mv  scrip,  mv  tar-box,  hook,  and  coar,  will  prove 
IJut   a   thin  purchase  ;  if  you  turn  my  inside  out- 
wards, 

ou'll  find  it  true. 

Hort.   Not  any  food  ?  [Searches  his  scrip. 

Goth.  Alas  !  "sir, 
I  am  no  j^lutton,  but  an  under-shepherd ; 
The  very    picture  of  famine;  judge  by  my  cheeks 

else  : 
I  have  my  pittance  by  ounces,  and  starve  myself, 
When  I  pay  a  pensioner,  an  ancient  mouse, 
A  crumb  a  meal. 

Ilort.   No  drop  left?  [Takes  his  bottle. 

Drunkard  !  ha>t  thou  swill'd  up  all  ? 

Goth.  How  !  drunkard,  sir  ? 
I  am  a  poor  man.  you  mistake  me,  sir. 
Drunkard's  a  title  for  the  rich,  my  betters  ; 
A  callintj  in  repute  :  some  sell  their  lands  for't, 
And  roar,  Wine's  better  than  money.     Our  poor  be- 

verao-es 
Of  buttermilk  or  whey  allay 'd  with  water. 
Ne'er   raise  our  thoughts  so  high.     Drunk  !  I  had 

never 
The  credit  to  be  so  yet. 

Hprt.  Ascanio, 
Look  up,  dear  youth  ;  Ascanio,  did  thy  sweetness 
Command  the  greedy  enemy  to  forbear 
To  prey  upon  it,  and  I  thank  my  fortune 
For  suffering  me  to  live,  that  in  some  part 
I  mi^ht return  thy  courtesies,  and  now. 
To  heighten  my  afflictions,  must  1  be 
Enforced,  no  pitying  angel  near  to  help  us, 
Heaven  deaf  to  my  complaints,  too,  to  behold  thee 
Die  in  ray  arms  for  hunger?  no  means  left 
To  leuiithen  life  a  little  !     I  will  open 
A  vein,  and  pour  my  blood,  not  yet  corrupted 
With  any  sinful  act,  but  pure  as  he  is, 
Into  his  famish'd  mouth. 

Oct.  [Comes  forward. 1  Young  man,  forbear 
Thy  savage  pity  ;  I  have  better  means 
To  call  back  living  life. 

[Pours  a  cordial  into  the  mouth  of  Ascanio. 

Goth.  You  may  believe  him; 
It  is  his  sucking-bottle,  and  confirms. 
An  old  man's  twice  a  child  ;  his  nurse's  milk 
Was  ne'er  so  chargeable,  should  you  put  in  too 
For  soap  and  candles  :  though  he  sell  his  flock  for't, 
The  baby  must  have  this  dug  :  be  swears  'tis  ill 
For  my  complexion,  but  wonderous  comfortable 
For  an  old  man  that  would  never  die. 

Oft.  Hope  well,  sir  ; 
A  temperate  heat  begins  to  thaw  his  numbness  ; 
The  blood  too  by  degrees  takes  fresh  possession 

•  Gotli.  What  would  you  have  ?  &c.1  The  modern  edi- 
tors have  set  their  wit  against  poor  Gothrio,  aiui  deprivtd 
turn  ot  all  pretensions  to  verse.  Certainly  Massinger  meant 
liini  to  speak  in  measure,  and  though  it  be  not  such  as  the 
Biipt-rior  characters  use,  yet  it  suits  the  person,  and  runs 
ghbly  off  the  tongue.  What  is  more,  the  old  copy  prims  his 
speeches  as  the)  stand  here,  so  thjt  there  is  no  accouniins; 
for  this  vajjary  of  Coxeter  and  M.  Mason. 

♦  Goth.  You  may  believe  him  ;]  This  speech,  which,  like 
most  of  the  re.-t,  is  strang'-Ay  put  into  prose,  is  so  carelessly 
printed,  and  so  lidiculously  pointed,  in  the  former  editions, 
thai  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it. 


On  his  pale  cheeks  ;  his  pulse  beats  high  :  stand  off, 
Give  him  more  air,  he  stirs. 

[Gothrio  steals  the  bottle, 

Goth.  And  have  1  got  thee, 
Thou  bottle  of  immortality  ! 

Asc.   Where  am  I  ? 
What  cruel  hand  hath  forced  back  wretched  life  ? 
Is  rest  in  death  denied  me  1 

Goth.  O  sweet  liquor  ! 
Were  here  enough  to  make  me  drunk,  I  might 
Write  myself  gentleman,  and  never  buy 
A  coat  of  the  heralds. 

Oct.  How  now,  slave? 

Goth.  I  was  fainting, 
A  clownlike  qualm  seized  on  me,  but  I  am 
Recover'd,  thanks  to  your  bottle,  and  begin 
To  feel  new  stirrings,  gallant  thoughts  :  one  draught 

more 
Will  make  me  a  perfect  signior. 

Oct.  A  tough  cudgel 
Will  take  this  gentle  itch  off;  home  to  my  cottage. 
See  all  things  handsome. 

Goth.  Good  sir,  let  me  have 
The  bottle  along  to  smell  to  :  O  rare  perfume  ! 

[Exit. 

Hort.  Speak  once  more,  dear  Ascanio. — How  he 
eyes  you. 
Then  turns  away  his  face  !  look  up,  sweet  youth  ; 
The  object  cannot  hurt  you  ;  this  good  man. 
Next  heaven,  is  your  preserver. 

Asc.  Would  I  had  perish'd 
Without  relief,  rather  than  live  to  break 
His  good  old  heart  with  sorrow.     O  my  shame  ! 
My  shame,  my  never-dying  shame  ! 

Oct.  I  have  been 
Acquainted   with   this    voice,   and  know   the   face 

too : 

'Tis  she,  'tis  too  apparent ;  O  my  daughter ! 

I  mourn 'd  long  for  thy  loss,  but  thus  to  find  thee, 

[3  more  to  be  lamented. 

Hort.  How!  your  daughter  ? 

Oct.  My  only  child  ;  1  murmur'd  against  heaven 
Because  I  had  no  more^  but  now  I  find 
This  one  too  many. — Is  Alonzo  glutted 

[Maria  weept 
With  thy  embraces  ? 

Hort.  At  his  name  a  shower 
Of  tears  falls  from  her  eyes  ;  she  faints  again. 
Grave  sir,  o'er-rule  your  passion,  and  defer 
The  story  of  her  fortune*.     On  my  life 
She  is  a  worthy  one  ;  her  innocence 
Might  be  abused,  but  mischief's  self  wants  power 
To  make  her  guilty.     Show  yourself  a  father 
In  her  recovery;  then  as  a  judge, 
When  she  hath  strength  to  speak  in  her  own  cause, 
You  may  determine  of  her. 

Oct.  I  much  thank  you 
For  your  wise  counsel :  you  direct  me,  sirf, 
As  one  indebted  more  to  years,  and  I 
As  a  pupil  will  obey  you  :  not  far  hence 
1  have  a  homely  dwelling;  if  you  please  there 
To  make  some  short  repose,  vour  entertainment. 
Though  coarse,  shall  relish  of  a  gratitude, 

•  The  story  of  her  fortvne.]  All  ihe  edilii'ns  reai  your 
instead  of  her.  I  have  no  doubt  but  tiiat  the  latter  was  the 
author's  word,  while  the  former  was,  piobably,  inseittd  by 
a  very  common  mistake,  from  the  expression  immediately 
over  it. 

f You  direct  me,  sir,]    Me,  v/hich 

completes  both  the  metre  and  the  sense,  is  inserte<l  from  the 
old  copy. 
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And  that's  all  I  can  pay  you.     Look  up,  girl, 
TL'OU  art  in  thy  father's  arms. 

Hort.  She's  weak  and  faint  still — 

0  spare  your  age !     I  am  young  and  strong,  and 

this  way 
To  serve  her  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  burthen  : 

[Takes  her  in  his  arms. 
Pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Oct.  The  saints  reward  your  goodness  ! 

[Exeunt. 

4 

SCENE  IL — The  same.    Another  part  of  the  Country. 

Enter  Manfkoy  and  INL^tilda  disguised, 

Matil  No  hope  of  safety  left  ? 
Ma7i.  We  are  descried. 

Matil.  I  thought  that,  covered  in  this  poor  dis- 
guise, 

1  might  have  pass'd  unknown. 

Man.  A  diamond, 
Though  set  in  horn,  is  still  a  diamond. 
And  sparkles  as  in  purest  gold.     We  are  follow'd  : 
Out  of  the  troops  that  scour'd  the  plains,  I  saw 
Two  gallant  horsemen  break  forth  (who,  by  their 
Brave  furniture  and  habiliments  for  the  war, 
Seem'd  to  command  the  rest),  spurring  hard  to- 
wards us. 
See  with  what  winged  speed  they  climb  the  hill, 
Like  falcons  on  the  stretch  to  seize  the  prey  ! 
Now  they  dismount,  and  on  their  hands  and  knees 
O'ercome  the  dee[>  ascent*  that  guards  us  from  them. 
Your  beauty  hath  betrayed  you  ;  for  it  can 
No  more  benight  when  bright  Apollo  shines 
In  our  meridian,  than  that  be  conceal'd. 

Matil.  It  is  my  curse,  not  blessing  ;  fatal  to 
My  country,  father,  and  myself.     Why  did  you 
Forsake  the  city  'l 

Man.  'Twas  the  duke's  command  : 
No  time  to  argue  that ;  we  must  descend. 
If  undiscovered  your  soft  feet,  unused 
To  such  rough  travel,  can  but  carry  you 
Half  a  league  hence,  I  know  a  cave  which  will 
Yield  us  protection. 

Matil,  I  wish  I  could  lend  you 
Part  of  my  speed  ;  for  me,  I  can  outstrip 
Daphne  or  Atalanta. 

Man.  Some  good  angel 
Defend  us,  and  strike  blind  our  hot  pursuers  ! 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Alonzo  and  Pisano. 

Alon.  She  cannot  be  far  off;  how  gloriously 
She  show'd  to  us  in  the  valley ! 

Pisan.  In  my  thought. 
Like  to  a  blazing  comet. 

Alon.  Brighter  far  : 
Her  beams  of  beauty  made  the  hills  all  fire  ; 
From  whence  removed  'tis  cover'd  with  thick  clouds. 
But  we  lose  time  ;  I'll  take  that  way. 

Piaan.  I,  this.  [Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  UI.—Tlie  same.     A  Wood. 

Enter  Hohtensio. 

Hort.  'Tis  a  degree  of  comfort  in  my  sorrow, 
I  have  done  one  good  work  in  reconciling 


•  O'ercomi:  the  deep  ascent.]  So  the  old  ccipy  :  tlie  nio- 
•Jern  editions  read  steep  ascent,  which  is  not  so  gcixl,  nnd 
Mrbich,  indeed,  if  it  were  belter,  has  no  business  in  the  text. 


Maria,  long  hid  in  Ascanio's  habit, 
To  grieved  Octavio.      What  a  sympathy 
I  found  in  their  affections  !  she  with  tears 
Making  a  free  confession  of  her  weakness, 
In  yielding  up  her  honour  to  Alonzo, 
Upon  his  vows  to  marry  her  ;  Octavio, 
Prepared  to  credit  her  excuses,  nav. 
To  extenuate  her  guilt ;  she  the  delinquent, 
And  judge,  as  'twere,  agreeing. —  But  to  me, 
The  most  forlorn  of  men,  no  beam  of  comfort 
Deigns  to  appear;  nor  can  I,  in  my  fancv. 
Fashion  a  means  to  get  it:  to  my  country 
I  am  lost  for  ever,  and  'twere  impudence 
To  think  of  a  return  ,  yet  this  I  could 
Endure  with  patience  ;  but  to  be  divorced 
From  all  my  joy  on  earth,  the  happiness 
To  look  upon  the  excellence  of  nature, 
That  is  perfection  in  herself,  and  needs  not 
Addition  or  epithet,  rare  Matilda*, 
Would  make  a  saint  blaspheme.     Here,  Galeazzo, 
In  this  obscure  abode,  'tis  fit  thou  shouldst 
Consume  thy  youth,  and  grow  old  in  lamenting 
'J'hy  star-cross'd  fortune,  in  this  shepherd's  habit; 
rhis  hook  thy  best  defence,  since  thou  couldst  use. 
When  thou  didst  fight  in  such  a  princess'  cause. 
Thy  sword  no  better.  [Lies  down 

Enter  Alonzo  and  Pisano  with  Matilda. 

Matil.  Are  you  men  or  monsters  ? 
Whither  will  you  drag  me  ?  can  the  open  ear 
Of  heaven  be  deaf,  when  an  unspotted  maid 
Cries  out  for  succour  ! 

Pisan.  'Tis  in  vain  ;  cast  lots 
Who  shall  enjoy  her  first. 

Alon.  Flames  rage  within  me. 
And,  such  a  spring  of  nectar  near  to  quench  them; 
My  appetite  shall  be  cloy'd  first :  here  I  stitnd, 
Thy  friend,  or  enemy  ;  let  me  have  precedence, 
I  write  a  friend's  name  in  my  heart ;  deny  it. 
As  an  enemy  I  defy  thee. 

Pisan.  Friend  or  foe 
In  this  alike  I  value,  I  disdain 
To  yield  priority  ;  draw  thy  sword. 

Alon.  To  sheath  it 
In  thy  ambitious  heart. 

Matil.  O  curb  this  fury. 
And  hear  a  wretched  maid  first  speak. 

Hart.  I  am  marble. 

Matil.  Where  shall  I  seek  out  words  or  how  re- 
strain 
My  enemies'  rage  or  lovers'  ?  Oh,  the  latter 
Is  far  more  odious  :  did  not  your  lust 
Provoke  you,  for  that  is  its  proper  name. 
My  chastity  were  safe  ;  and  yet  I  tremble  more 
To  think  what  dire  effects  lust  may  bring  forth, 
Than  what,  as  enemies,  you  can  inflict. 
And  less  I  fear  it.     Be  friends  to  yourselves. 
And  enemies  to  me  ;  better  I  fall 
A  sacrifice  to  your  atonement,  than 
Or  one  or  both  should  perish.     I  am  the  cause 
Of  your  division  ;  remove  it,  lords, 
And  concord  will  spring  up  :  poison  this  face 


•  Addition  or  epitJiet,  rare  Matilda,]  To  say  that  Ma- 
tilda required  no  epithet,  and  iminediitely  to  give  her  one, 
seems  an  oversight  svldcb  I  am  un^s tiling  to  aitiibuie  to  the 
author.  Peihips  the  comma  should  be  placed  atler  rare,  or 
the  word  itself  (ihoii;4h  this  1  do  not  build  on),  may  be  an 
addition  of  the  pl.-.jers,  not  always  the  njost  coir.i  ctenl 
judges  of  propriety,  oi  even  of  poetry.  The  line  might  be 
improved  to  a  modern  ear  by  rending — Addition,  or  rare 
epithet,  but  not  to  that  of  Mas^inuur  and  his  .'chool,  who 
were  accu:>tomed  to  pi ouuunce  «ddi^ion  as  a  quadrisyllable. 
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That  halh  bewitch'd  you,  tliis  grove  cannot  want 

Aspic^i  or  toads  ;  creiitures,  thougli  justly  call'd 

For  their  deformity,  the  scorn  of  nature, 

More  hapjiy  tl)an  mys»df  with  this  false  beauty 

('i'he  seed  iind  fruit  of  iniscliiel)  you  admire  so. 

I  thus  embrace  \our  knees,  and  yours,  a  suppliant. 

If  tigers  did  not  nurse  you,  or  you  suck 

The  milk  of  a  fierce  lioness,  show  compassioa 

Unto  yourselves  in  being  reconciled. 

And  pity  to  poor  me,  my  honour  safe, 

III  taking  loath'd  life  from  me. 

Pisait.   What  shall  we  do? 
Or  end  our  ditfereace  in  killing  her, 
Or  fight  it  out? 

Alon.  To  the  last  gasp.     I  feel 
The  moist  tears  on  my  cheeks,  and  blush  to  find 
A  virgin's  plaints  can  move  so. 

Pisan.  To  prevent 
Her  flight  while  we  contend,  let's  bind  her  fast 
To  this  cypress-tree. 

Alon.  Agreed. 

MutiL  It  does  presage 
My  funeral  rites*.  [.They  bind  Matilda. 

Hort.  1  shall  turn  atheist 
If  Heaven  see  and  suffer  this  :  why  did  I 
Abandon  my  good  sword  ?  with  unarm'd  hands 
I  cannot  rescue  her.     Some  angel  pluck  me 
From  the  apostacy  I  am  falling  to, 
And  by  a  miracle  lend  me  a  weapon 
To  underprop  falling  honour. 

Pisan.  Jj'he  is  fast : 
Resume  your  arms. 

Alon.  Honour,  revenge,  the  maid  too. 
Lie  at  the  stake. 

PiAun.  VVhich  thus  I  draw. 

[They  fght,  Pimno falU. 

Alon.  All's  mine, 
But  bought  with  some  blood  of  my  own.     Pisano, 
Thou  wert  a  noble  enemy,  wear  that  laurel 
In  death  to  comfort  thee  :  for  the  reward, 
'Tis  mine  now  without  rival. 

[Hortensid  snatches  tip  Piiano's  sword, 

HoH.  Thou  art  deceived  ; 
Men  will  grow  uj)  like  to  the  dragon's  teeth 
From  Ciidmus'  helm,  sown  in  the  field  of  ftlars, 
To  guard  pure  chastity  from  lust  and  rape. 
Libidinous  monster,  satyr,  faun,  or  what 
Does  belter  speak  thee,  slave  to  appetite, 
And  sensual  baseness  ;  if  thy  profane  hand 
But  touch  this  virgin  temple,  thou  art  dead. 

Maiil.  I  see  the  aid  of  heaven,  though  slow,  is 
sure. 

Alan.  A  rustic  sw^ain  dare  to  retard  my  pleasure ! 

Jlort.  No    swaio,   Alonzo,   but   her   knight   and 
servant 
To  whom  the  world  should  owe  and  pay  obedience  ; 
One  that  thou  hast  encounter'd,  and  shrunk  under 
His  arm  ;  that  spared  thy  life  in  the  late  battle. 
At  the  intercession  of  the  princess'  page. 
Look  on  me  better. 


•  Matil.  It  dors  presage 

My  funeial  rites.]  'Jo  understand  this,  it  may  be  neces- 
«ary  lo  ob-trve  lli.it  llie  Itoiiians,  and  soine  other  nations, 
always  carried  cypress  boughs  in  tluir  funeral  processions. 
To  this  Horace  alludes  in  a  strain  of  beautilul  pathos: 

neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 

Te,  prccter  invixas  cvpressus, 
Vila  br event  dominum  grquetur. 
It  was  an   ill-tiiiad  recolle  tion  of  this  circumstance  which 
diew  upon  Dryden  the  clumsy  sneer  of  the  stupid  Milbourne. 
—See  his  Observations  on  the  Translation  of  the  Georyics. 


Matil.  Tis  my  virtuous  lover  ! 
Under  his  guard  'twere  sin  to  <louht  my  safety. 

Alon.  1  know  thee,  and  with  courage  will  redeem 
What  fortune  then  took  from  me. 

llort.  Rather  keep  [They  fight,  Alonzo  falls 

Thy  compeer  company  in  death. —  Lie  by  hitn, 
A  prey  for  crows  and  vultures  ;  these  fair  arms, 

[//e  unhindi  MaiiULi 
Unfit  for  bonds,  should  have  been  chains  to  make 
A  bridegroom  happy,  though  a  prince,  and  proud 
Of  such  captivity:   whatsoe'er  you  are, 
I  glory  in  the  service  1  have  done  you  ; 
But  I  entreat  you*  j)ay  your  vows  and  piayers, 
For  preservation  of  your  life  and  honour, 
I'o  the  most  virtuous  princess,  chaste  Matilda. 
I  am  her  creature,  and  what  good  1  do. 
You  truly  may  call  her's  ;  what's  ill,  mine  own. 

Matil.  You  never  did  do  ill,    my   virtuous  ser- 
vant ; 
Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  poor  Matilda 
To  cancel  such  an  obligation  as, 
W^ith  humble  willingness,  she  must  subscribe  to, 

Hort.  The  prince,-?s  1  ha  ! 

Matil.  (jive  me  a  fitter  name. 
Your  manumised  bondwoman,  but  even  now 
In  the  possession  of  lust,  from  which 
Your  more  than  brave — heroic  valour  bought  me  : 
And  can  I  then,  for  freedom  unexpected, 
But  kneel  to  you,  my  patron? 

Hort.  Kneel  to  me  ! 
For   heaven's   sake   rise  ;  I   kiss   the  ground   you 

tre«d  on, 
My  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth  ;  for  I  confess 
1  am  a  thing  not  worthy  to  look  on  you, 
Till  you  have  sign'd  my  pardon. 

Matil.  Do  you  interpret 
The  much  good  you  have  done  me,  an  offence? 

Hort.  The  not  performing  your  injunctions  to  me. 
Is  more  than  capital  :  your  allowance  of 
jMy  love  and  service  to  you,  with  admission 
To  each   place  you  made  paradise  with  your  pre- 
sence. 
Should  have  enabled  me  to  bring  home  conquest: 
Then,  as  a  sacrifice,  to  offer  it 
At  the  altar  of  your  favour  :   had  my  love 
Answer  d  your  bounty,  or  my  hopes,  an  army 
Had  been  as  dust  before  me  ;  whereas  I, 
Like  a  coward,  turn'd  my  back,  and  durst  not  stand 
The  fury  of  the  enemy. 

Matil.  Had  you  done 
Nothing  in  the  battle,  this  last  act  deserves  more 
Than  1,  the  duke  my  father  joining  with  me. 
Can  ever  recompense.     But  take  your  pleasure ; 
Suppose  you  have  offended  in  not  grasping 
Your  boundless  hopes,  1  thus  seal  on  your  lips 
A  full  remission. 

Hort.  Let  mine  touch  your  foot. 
Your  hand's  too  high  a  favour. 

Matil.  Will  you  force  me 
To  ravish  a  kiss  from  you  ? 

Hort.  1  am  entranced. 
Malil.  So   much   desert   and    ba&hfulness    should 
not  march 
In  the  same  file.     Take  comfort }  when  you  have 
brought  me 

•  But  I  entreat  you,  &c  ]  This  is  in  the  true  spirit  of 
kniglit-errantry  ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  hiii  constantly  hear- 
ing in  mind  the  l.ingiia-e  and  ni.inuers  wf  thi-i  jj.dl.itit  but  ro- 
mantic desciiptiun  of  men,  can  leconci  e  us  to  llie  profouod 
reverence  with  which  Galea'/zo  regards  his  mistress. 
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[Act  UT. 


To  some  place  of  security,  you  shall  find 
You  have  a  seat  here,  in  a  heart  that  hath 
Already  studied  and  vowed  to  he  thankful. 

Hort.  Heaven    make    me   so!    oh,    1   am  over- 
whelm'd 
With  an  excess  of  joy  !  Be  not  too  prodigal, 
Divinest  lady,  of  your  grace  and  bounties 
At  once,  if  you  are  pleased  I  shall  enjoy  them, 
Not  taste  them  and  expire. 

Maiil.  I'll  be  more  sparing^.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Octavio,  Gothrio,  and  Maria. 

Oct.  What  noise  of  clashing  swords,  like  armour 
fash  ion 'd 
Upon  an  anvil,  pierced  mine  ears ;  the  echo 
Redoubling  the  loud  sound  through  all  the  vallies  ? 
This  way  the  wind  assures  me  that  it  came. 

Goth.  Then  with  your  pardon,  I'll  take  this. 

Oct.  Why,  sirrah  f 

Goth.  Because,  sir,  I  will  trust  my  heels  before 
All  winds  that  blow  in  the  sky  :  we  are  wiser  far 
Than  our  grantlsires  were,  and  in  this  I'll  prove  it ; 
'ihey  said,  Haste  to  the  hegiiirmig  of  a  feast. 
There  I  am  with  them,  hut  to  the  end.of  a  fray  — 
That  is  apocryphal,  'tis  more  canonical 
Not  to  come  there  at  all ;  after  a  storm 
There  are  still  some  drops  behind. 

Mar.  Pure  fear  haih  made 
The  fool  a  philosopher. 

Oct.  See,  Maria,  see  ! 
I  did  not  err ;  here  lie  two  brave  men  weltering 
In  their  own  gore. 

Mar.    A  pitiful  object. 

Goth.  I  am  in  a  swoon  to  look  on't. 

Oct.    I'hey  are  stiflF  already. 

Goth.  But  are  you  sure  they  are  dead  ? 

Oct.  Too  sure,  I  fear. 

Goth.  But  are  they  stark  dead  ? 

Oct,   Leave  prating.  [them. 

Goth.  Then  I  am  valiant,  and  dare  come  nearer  to 
This  fellow  without  a  sword  shall  be  my  patient. 

[Goes  to  Pisano. 

Oct.  Whate'er  they  are,  humanity  commands  us 
To  do  our  best  endeavour.     Run,  Maria,        [there 
To  the  neighbour  spring   for  water  ;  you  will  find 
A  wooden  dish,  the  beggar's  plate,  to  bring  it. 

{^Exit  Maria. 
Why  dost  not,  dull  drone,  bend  his  body*,  and  feel 
If  any  life  remain  ? 

Goth.  By  your  leave,  he  shall  die  first, 
And  then  I'll  be  his  surgeon. 

Oct.  Tear  ope  his  doublet. 
And  prove  if  his  wounds  be  mortal. 

Goth.   Fear  not  me,  sir  : 
Here's  a  \arge  wonnd.— [Feels  his  pochet.^-Uow  it 

is  swoln  and  imposthumed  ! 
This  must  be  cunningly  drawn  out,  should  it  break, 

[Pulls  out  his  purse. 

'Twould  strangle  him  ;  what  a  deal  of  foul  matter's 

here !  [too 

This  haih  been  long  a -gathering.      Here's  a  gash 

On  the  rim  of  his  belly, — [Feels  his  side  pocket.'} — 

it  may  have  matter  in  it. 
He  was  a  choleric  man,  sure  ;  what  comes  from  him 

[Takes  out  his  money. 
Is  yellow  as  gold  ! — how,  troubled  with  the  stone 
too  !  [Seeing  a  diamond  ring  on  hisjinger. 

I'll  cut  vou  for  this. 


•  See  Note,  p.  72. 


Pisan.  Oh,  oh  !  [Start*  t/& 

Gnth.  He  roars  before  I  touch  him. 

Pisitn.  Robb'd  of  my  life? 

Goth.   No,  sir.  nor  of  voiir  monev, 
Nor  jewel  ;   1  keep  thnm  for  you  : — if  I  had  been 
A  perfect  mountebank,  he  had  not  lived 
To  call  for  ])is  fees  ngnin. 

Oct.   Give  me  leuve  —there's  hope 
Of  his  recovery.        [Qints  Pisano  and  goes  to  AlonttK 

Goth.  I  had  rather  bury  him  quirk 
Than  parr  with   my  purchase;  let   his  ghost  walk, 
I  care  not. 

Pe-enter  1\Iaiii>  with  a  dish  of  water. 

Oct.  Well  done.  Maria  ;  lend  thy  helping  hand: 
He  hath  a  deep  wound  in  his  head,  wash  off 
The  clotted  blood  :   he  comes  to  himself. 

A  ton.   My  lust  ! 
The  fruit  that  grows  upon  the  tree  of  lust ! 
With  horror  now  I  taste  it. 
Oct.   Do  you  not  know  him  ? 
Mar.   Too  soon.    Alonzo  !    oh  me  !    though  dis- 
loyal. 
Still  dear  to  thy  Maria. 

Goth.  So  they  know  not 
My  patient,  all's  cocksure  ;  I  do  not  like 
The  Romanish  restitution. 

Oct.  Rise,  and  leave  him. 
Applaud  heaven's  justice. 

Mar.  'Twill  become  me  better 
To  implore  its  saving  mercy. 

Oct.   Hast  tliou  no  gall  ? 
No  feelin<i^  of  thy  wrongs? 
Mar.  Turtles  have  none  ; 
Nor  can  there  be  such  poison  in  her  breast 
That  truly  loves,  and  h-iwfuUy. 

Oct.  True,  if  that  love 
Be  placed  on  a  worthy  subject.     What  he  is. 
In  thy  disgrace  is  published ;  heaven  hath  mark'd 

him^ 
For  punisliment,  and  'twere  rebellious  madness 
In  thee  to  attempt  to  alter  it :  revenge, 
A  sovereign  balm  for  injuries,  is  more  proper 
To  thy  robb'd  honour.     Join  with  me,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  thyself  the  goddess  of  revenge. 
This  wretch  the  vassal  of  thy  wrath  :   Til  make  him. 
While  yet  he  lives,  partake  those  torments  which 
For  perjured  lovers  are  prepared  in  hell, 
Before  his  curs'd  ghost  enter  it.     This  oil. 
Extracted  and  sublimed  from  all  the  simples 
The  earth,  when  swoln  with  venom,  e'er  brought 

forth, 
Pour'd  in  his  wounds,  shall  force  such  anguish  as 
The  furies'  whips  but  imitate ;  and  when 
Extremity  of  pain  shall  hasten  death. 
Here  is  another  that  shall  keep  in  life, 
And  make  him  feel  a  perpetuity 
Of  lingering  tortures. 

Go(^.  Knock  them  both  o'  th*  head,  I  say. 
An  it  be  but  for  their  skins ;  they  are  embroider'd^ 
And  will  sell  well  in  the  market. 

Mar.  Ill-look 'd  devil. 
Tie  up  thy  bloody  tongue.     O  sir  I  I  was  slow 
In  beating  down  those  propositions  which 
You  urge  for  my  revenge ;  my  reasons  being 
So  many,  and  so  forcible,  that  make 
Against  yours,  that  until  I  had  collected 
My  scatter'd  powers,  I  wavered  in  my  choice 
Which  I  should  first  deliver.     Fate  hath  brought 
My  enemy  (I  can  faintly  call  him  so^ 
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Prostrate  before  my  feet ;  shall  I  abuse 

The  bounty  of  my  fate,  by  trampling  on  him? 

He  alone  ruin'd  me,  nor  can  any  hand 

But  hisiehuild  my  late  demolishd  honour. 

If  you  deny  me  means  of  reparation, 

To  satisfy  your  spleen,  you  are  more  cruel 

Than  evfr  yet  Alonzo  was;  you  stamp 

The  name  of  strumpet  on  my  forehead,  which 

Heaven's  mercy  would  takeoff;   you  fan  the  fire 

E'en  ready  to  gi  out,  forgetting  that 

'Tis  truly  noble,  having  power  to  punish, 

A' ay,  kinglike,  to  forbear  it.     I  would  purchase 

My  husband  by  such  benefits  as  should  make  him 

Confess  himst'lf  my  equal,  and  disclaim 

Superiority. 

Oct.  My  blessing  on  thee  ! 


What  I  urged  was  a  trial  ;  an-l  mv  grant 
'i"o  thy  de.sire.s  shidl  now  iippe;ir,  ifarl 
Or  long  ex])erience  can  do  liiin  service. 
Nor  shall  my  (  haritv  to  this  be  wanting, 
Howe'er  unkn()wn:   help  me,  Maria:  you,  sir. 
Do  your  best  io  raise  iiim. —  So. 

Gotli     He's  wond'rous  heavy  ;  ,, 
But  the  porter's  paid,  there's  the  comfort. 

Oct.  '  lis  but  a  trance. 
And  'twill  forsake  both. 

Mar.  if  he  live,  1  fear  not 
He  wdl  redeem  all,  and  in  thankfulness 
Confirm  he  owes  you  for  a  second  life. 
And  pay  the  debt  in  making  me  his  wife. 

\_Exennl  Octdvio  and   Maria  with  .ilomOy  and 
Gothrio  with  Fiaano. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Lorenzo's    Cavip  nnder   the    Walls   of 
Mantua. 

Enter  Lorenzo  aiid  Captains. 

Lor.  Mantua   is   ours ;   place  a  strong  garrison 
in  it 
To  keep  it  so  ;  and  as  a  due  reward 
To  your  brave  service,  be  our  governor  in  it. 

1  Cupt.  I  humbly  thank  your  excellence.     l^Eiit. 
Lor.  Gonzaga 

Is  yet  out  of  our  gripe  ;  but  his  strong  fort, 

St.  Leo,  which  he  holds  impregnable 

By  the  aids  of  art,  as  nature,  siiall  not  long 

Retard  our  absolute  conquest.     The  escape 

Of  fair  Matilda,  my  supposed  mistress 

(  For  whose  desired  possession  'twas  given  out 

1  made  this  war),  I  value  not ;  alas  ! 

Cupid's  too  feeble-eyed  to  hit  my  heart. 

Or  could  he  see,  his  arrows  are  too  blunt 

To  p'eice  it ;  bis  imagined  torch  is  quench'd 

With  a  more  glorious  fire  of  my  ambition 

To  enlarge  my  empire  :  soft  and  silken  amours, 

With  carpet  courtship,  which  weak  princes  style 

The  happy  issue  of  a  flourishing  peace, 

My    toughness    scorns.      Were   there   an   abstract 

made 
Of  all  the  eminent  and  canonized  beauties 
By  truth  recorded,  or  by  poets  feign'd, 
1  could  unmoved  behold  it ;  as  a  picture, 
Commend   the   workmanship,   and  think  no   more 

on't ; 
I  have  more  noble  ends.     Have  you  not  heard  yet 
Of  Alonzo,  or  Pisano  ? 

2  Cupt.  My  lord,  of  neither. 

Lor.  Two  turbulent  spirits  unfit  for  discipline, 
IMuch  less  command  in  war  ;  if  they  were  lost, 
I  should  not  pine  with  mourning. 

Ejiter   Martino   and    Soldiers   with    Matilda    and 

HORTENSIO. 

Mart.  Bring  them  forward  ;  ^ 

This  will  make  my  peace,  though  I  had  kill'd  his 

father, 
Besides  the  reward  that  follows 

Lor,  Ha,  Martino ! 


Where  is  Farneze's  head  ?   dost  thou  stare  !    and 

where 
The  soldier  that  desired  the  torture  of  him  1 

Mart.  An"t  ple.ise  your  excellence 

Lor.  It  doih  not  please  us  ; 
Are  our  commands  obey'd  ? 

Mart.  P\irneze's  head,  sir. 
Is  a  thing  not  worth  your  thought,  the  soldier's 

less,  sir  : 
I  have  brought  your  highness  such  a  head  !  a  head 
So  well  set  on  too  !  a  fine  hewd 

Lor.  'lake  that  [Strikes  him. 

For  thy  impertinence  :   what  head,  you  rascal  f 

Mart.   My  lord,   it  tht-y  that  bring  such  presents 
to  you 
Are  thus  rewarded,  there  are  few  will  strive 
To  he  near  your  grace's  pleasures :   but  I  know 
You  will  repent  vour  choler.      Here's  the  head  : 
And  now  I  draw  the  curtain,  it  hath  a  face  too, 
And  such  a  fuce 

Loi:  Ha  ! 

Mart,  V^iew  her  all  o'ei*,  my  lord. 
My  company  on't,  she's  sound  of  wind  and  limb. 
And  will  do  her  labour  tightly,  a  bona  roha  ; 
And  for  her  face,  as  I  sai<i.  there  are  five  hundred 
City-dubb'd  madams  in  the  dukedom,  that  would 

part  with 
Their  jointures   to   have  such  another: — hold  up 
your  head,  maid, 

Ler    Of  what  age  is  the  day! 

Mart.  Sir,  since  sunrising 
About  two  hours. 

Lor.  Thou  liest ;  the  sun  of  beauty. 
In  modest  blus!  es  on  h^r  cheeks,  but  now 
Appear'd  to  me,  and  in  her  tt'ars  brHak>  forth 
As  through  a  sh.  wer  in  A|)ril  ;  every  drop 
An  orient  pearl,  which,  as  it  falls,  congeai'd. 
Were  ear-rings  for  the  catholic  king,  [to  be*] 
Worn  on  his  birth-day. 


•    TlWe  earrinys  for  the  catholic  king,  [to  be] 

Horn  on  his  i>\rt'h-duy  ]  1    Im^«-   vfi.iiiiiil   lo    iii5ert  ilie 

wonis    in    hiHtkt-ts.    .-o-iitiliiii::    lik'    tli.ii.,  ;t.»   I  i-oiij<  c-ine 

from  the  ileticUin-^  <>t    -en-c  <iinl  im-tif,  liaviiig  aoirleinalij 

dropt  out  at  ilic  JJre^s.     'Ihe  riclits  of  ttic  S^.iiiikb  moDaicI* 
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Mart.  Here's  a  sudden  change  ! 

Lor.  Incensed  Cupid,  whom  even  now  I  scorn'd, 
Hath  ta'en  his  stand,  and  by  reflection  shines 
(As  if  he  had  two  bodies,  or  indeed 
A  brother-twin  whom  sight  cannot  distinguish) 
Jn  her  fair  eyes  :  see  how  they  head  their  arrows 
With  her  bright  beams!  now  frown,  as  if  my  heart, 
Rebellious  to  their  edicts,  were  unworthy, 
Should  1  rip  up  my  bosom,  to  receive 
A  wound  from  such  divine  artillery  I 

Mart.  I  am  made  for  ever. 

MtitU.   We  are  lost,  dear  servant. 

Hort.  Virtue's  but  a  word  ; 
Fortune  rules  all. 

MatU.   We  are  her  tennis-balls. 

Liyr.   Allow  her  fair,  her  symmetry  and  features 
So  well  proportion'd,  as  the  heavenly  object 
With  admiration  would  strike  Ovid  dumb, 
Nay,  force  him  to  forget  his  faculty 
In  verse,  and  celebrate  her  pniise  in  prose*. 
What's  this  to  me?     I  that  have  pass'd  my  youth 
Unscorch'd  with  wanton  fires,  my  sole  delight 
In  gliiteriiig  arms,  my  cuncjuering  sword  my  mis- 
tress, 
Neiching  of  barbed  horse,  the  cries  and  groans 
Of  vanquish'd  foes  suing  for  lile,  my  music  : 
And  shall  I,  in  the  autumn  of  my  age. 
Now,  when  I  wear  the  livery  of  time 
Upon  my  head  and  heard,  suffer  myself 
'Jo  be  transform'd,  and  like  a  puling  lover, 
With  arms  thus  folded  up,  echo  Ah  me's  ! 
And  write  myself  a  bondman  to  my  vassal? 
It  must  not,  nay,  it  shall  not  be  :  remove 
The  object,  and  the  effect  dies.     Nearer,  Martino. 

Mart    I  shall  have  a  regiment  :  colonel  Martino, 
I  cannot  go  less*- 

Lor.   VVhat  thing  is  tliis  thou  hast  brought  me? 

Mart.  What  thing  ?  heaven  bless  me  !   are  you  a 
Florentine, 

Nay,  the  great  duke  of  Florentines,  and  having 
had  her 
So  lonj;  in  your  power,  do  you  now  ask  what  she  is? 
'lake  her  aside  and  learn  ;   I  have  brought  you  that 
I  look  to  be  dearly  paid  for. 

Lor.  1  am  a  soldier. 
And  use  of  women  will,  INIartino,  rob 
My  nerves  of  strength. 

Mart.  All  armour  and  no  smock  ? 
Abominable  1  a  little  of  the  one  with  the  other 
Is  excellent:   1  ne'»r  knew  general  yet, 
Nor  prince  that  did  deserve  to  be  a  worthy, 
JJut  he  desired  to  have  his  sweat  wash'd  off 
IJy  a  juicy  bedfellow. 

Lor.   Hut  say  she  be  unwilling 
To  do  that  ofhce? 

Mart.  Wrestle  with  her,  I  will  wager 
Ten  to  one  on  your  grace's  side. 


were  now  provcniial,  and,  indeed,  with  justice,  for  the 
mines  ol  Cliili  and  of  I'eni  were,  at  this  time,  incessantly 
puiuini;  into  iiis  treasury  masses  ot  -Aeaith,  which  formed  at 
eace  the  envy  and  the  astonishment  of  Kiirope. 

•  llith  admiration  would  utrilif  Ovid  dumb  ; 
Nay  force.  Jiioi  to  forijrt  his  facnlty 

Jn  rersi:,  and  ctldirale  her  praise  in  prose.]  I  donbt 
wlietl  er  thi-  Duke  was  Millicieiitl>  coiiver.s  iiit  wiih  Ovid  to 
decide  on  ihis  matt*  r.  Wliatever  his  admiration  u\'vj,\\\.  be, 
he  w.uhliiave  expressed  it  witii  nn-re  lacilily  in  veise  tlian 
in  |)r()>e,  tor,  as  he  tells  ns  himself,  "  he  li>p»d  in  num- 
ber.,:" 

Et  quod  tentaham  dicere,  versus  erat. 

♦  /  cannot  '^o  less.]     1  cannot  accept  of  less. 


Lm\  Slave,  hast  thou  brought  me 
Temptation  in  a  beauty  not  to  be 
With  prayers  resisted  ;  and,  in  place  of  counsel 
'i'o  master  my  affections,  and  to  guard 
.My  honour,  now  besieged  by  lust,  with  the  arms 
Of  sober  temperance,  mark  me  out  a  way 
To  be  a  ravisher  ?   Would  thou  hadst  shown  me 
Some  monster,  though  in  a  more  ugly  form 
Than  Nile  or  Afric  ever  bred  !  The  basilisk, 
Whose  envious  eye  yet  never  brook'd  a  neighbour. 
Kills  but  the  body  ;  her  more  potent  eye 
Buries  alive  mine  honour  :  Shall  I  yield  thus  ? 
And  all  brave  thoughts  of  victory  and  triumphs, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  the  loud  applauses 
Of  happy  subjects  made  so  by  my  conquests  ; 
And  what's  the  crown  of  all,  a  glorious  name 
Insculp'd  on  pyramids  to  posterity, 
Be  drench'd  in  Lethe,  and  no  object  take  me 
But  a  weak  woman,  rich  in  colours  only, 
Too  delicate  a*  touch,  and  some  rare  features 
Which  age  or  sudden  sickness  will  take  from  her! 
And  Where's  then  the  reward  of  all  my  service, 
Love-soothing  passions,  nay,  idolatry, 
1  must  pay  to  her?  Hence,  and  with  thee  take 
This  second  but  more  dangerous  Pandora, 
Whose  fatal  box,  if  open'd,  will  pour  on  me 
All  mischiefs  that  mankind  is  subject  to. 
To  the  deserts  with  this  Circe,  this  Calypso, 
This  fair  enchantress!   let  her  spells  and  charms 
Work  upon  beasts  and  thee,  than  whom  wise  nature 
Ne'er  made  a  viler  creature. 
MatU.  Happy  exile ! 
Hort.  Some  spark  of  hope  remains  yet. 
Mart.  Come,  you  are  mine  now. 
I  will  remove  her  where  your  highness  shall  not 
Or  see  or  hear  more  of  her  :   what  a  sum 
Will  she  yield  for  the  Turk's  seraglio! 

Lor.  Stay  ;  I  feel 
A  sudden  alteration. 

Mart.  Here  are  fine  whimsies. 
Lor,  Why   should   I   part   with    her?    can   any 
foulness 
Inhabit  such  a  clean  and  gorgeous  palace? 
Ihe  fish,  the  fowl,  the  beasts,  may  safer  leave 
The  elements  they  were  nourish'd  in,  and  live. 
Than  I  endure  her  absence  ;  yet  her  presence 
Is  a  torment  to  me  :  why  do  I  call  it  so? 
My  sire  enjoy'd  a  woman,  I  had  not  been  else ; 
He  was  a  complete  piince,  and  shall  1  blush 
To  follow  his  example  ?  Oh  !  but  my  choice, 
'Ihough  she. gave  suffrage  to  it,  is  beneaih  me : 
But  even  now  in  my  proud  thoughts  1  scorn'd 
A  princess,  fair  Matilda ;  and  is't  decreed 
For  punishment,  I  straight  must  dote  on  one, 
What,  or  from  whence,  I  know  not?  (irant  she  be 
Obscure,  without  a  coat  or  family, 
Those  I  can  give  :   and  yet,  if  she  were  noble, 
My  fondness  were  more  pardonable.     Mar'.ino, 
Dost  thou  know  thy  pri.soner  ? 

Mart.  Do  I  know  myself? 
I  kept  that  for  the  I'envoyt  ;  tis  the  daughter 
Of  your  enemy,  duke  Gonznga. 

Lor.  Fair  Matilda ! 
I  now  call  to  my  memory  her  picture. 
And  find  this  is  the  substance  ;  but  her  painter 
Did  her  much  wrong,  I  see  it. 

•  Too  delicate  n  touch,]  I  know  not  how  llu  modern  edi 
tors  understood  this  pa^sage,  hut  they  read,  T'oo  delicate  to 
touch,  whch  (piite  perverts  the  sense  of  their  author. 

t  J  kept  that  for  the  I'envoy  ;]  i.  e.  for  the  last. 
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Mart.  1  am  sure 
I  tujr'j;'cl  liartl  for  her,  here  are  wounds  can  witness, 
Bt^fore  1  could  call  her  mine. 

L(*r.   No  matter  how  : 
Make  thine  own  ransome,  I  will  pay  it  for  her. 

M<irt.  I  knew  'twould  come  at  lasL 

Mutil.  We  are  lost  again. 

Iloit.  Variety  of  afflictions  ! 

Lor.  'Ihat  his  knee, 
Thut  never  yet  bow'd  to  mortality,  [Kneels. 

Kisses  the  earth  happy  to  bear  your  weight, 
1  know,  begets  your  wonder  ;  hear  the  reason, 
And  cast  it  off: — your  beauty  does  command  it. 
'I'lll  now,  I  never  saw  you  ;  tame  hath  been 
Too  sparing  in  rej)ort  otyour  perfections, 
Which  now  with  admiration  1  gaze  on. 
Be  not  afraid,  i'air  virgin  ;  had  you  been 
Kmplov'd  to  mediate  vour  father's  cause, 
l\lv  drum  liad  been  unbri'ced,  my  trumpet  hungup  ; 
Is'or  had  the  terror  of  the  war  e'er  frighted 
His  peacelul  confines:  your  demands  haJ  been. 
As  soon  as  spoke,  agreed  to  :  but  you'll  answer. 
And  mav  witli  reason,  words  make  no  satisfaction 
For  what's  in  fact  committed.      Vet,  lake  comfort, 
Sometliing  my  pious  love  commands  me  do, 
Which  nujy  call  down  vour  pardon. 

MatU.    1  his  expression 
Of  leverence  to  your  person  better  suits 

[/?a/scs  Lorenzo,  and  kneels. 
With  mv  low  fortune.     That  yon  deign  to  love  me, 
Mv  weakness  would  jiersuade  me  to  believe, 
'J  hough  conscious  of  mine  own  unworlhiness  : 
You  beuig  as  the  liberal  eye  of  heaven, 
Which  may  shine  where  it  pleases,  let  your  beams 
Of  favt)ur  warm  and  comfort,  not  consume  me! 
For,  should  your  love  grow  to  excess,  1  dare  not 
Deliver  what  1  fear. 

Lor.  Dry  your  fair  eyes; 
I  apprehend  your  doubts,  and  could  be  angry. 
If  humble  love  could  v.'arrant  it,  you  should 
Nourish  such  base  thoughts  of  me.     Heaven  bear 

witness. 
And,  if  1  break  my  vow,  dart  thunder  at  me. 
You  are,  and  shall  be,  in  my  tent  as  free 
From  fear  of  violence,  as  a  chnster'd  nun 
Kneeling  before  the  altar.     What  1  purpose 
Is  yet  an  embryon  ;  but,  grown  into  form, 
I'll  give  you  power  to  be  the  sweet  disposer 
Of  blessuigs  unexpected  ;  that  your  father, 
Your  country,  people,  children  yet  unborn  too. 
In  holy  hymns,  on  festivals,  shall  sing 
The  triumph  of  your  beauty.     On  your  hand 
Once  more  1  swear  it: — O  imperious  Love, 
Look  down,  and,  as  1  truly  do  repent. 
Prosper  the  good  ends  of  thy  penitent ! 

[_Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Tke  Duchy. — A  Room  in  Octavio's  Cottage. 

Entei-  OcTAVio,  diiguised  as  a  Priest,  and  Maria. 

Oct.  You  must  not  be  too  sudden,  my  Maria, 
In  being  known  :   I  am,  in  this  friar's  habit, 
As  yet  conceal'd.     'J  hough  his  recovery 
Be  almost  certain,  1  must  work  him  to 
Repentance  by  degrees  ;  when  1  would  have  you 
Appear  in  your  true  shape  of  sorrow,  to 
34 


Move  his  compassion,  I  will  stamj)  thus, then 

\'oii  know  to  act  vour  part 

Mar.   I  shall  be  carwful.  [Kiif. 

Oct.  If  1  can  cnre  the  ulcers  of  his  mind. 
As  I  despair  not  of  his  i)ody's  wouiuls. 
Felicity  crowns  my  labour. — (jothriol 

Enter  Goxnnio. 

Goth.   Here,  sir. 

Oct.  Desire  mv  patients  to  leave  their  chamber. 
And  take  fresh  air  here  :  how  have  they  slept? 

Goth.   Very  well,  sir, 
I  would  we  were  so*  rid  of  them. 

Oct.  Why  ? 

Goth.   I  fear  one  hath 
The  art  of  memorv,  and  will  remember 
His  gold  and  jewels  :    could  you  not  minister 
A  potion  of  forgetfnlness  ?      W'hat  would  gallants 
'J'hat  are  in  deht  give  me  for  such  a  receipt 
To  pour  in  their  creditors'  drink  ? 

Oct.   You  shall  restore  all. 
Belie ve't  yon  shall : — will  you  please  to  walkl 

Goth.   VVill  vou  please  to  put  off 
Your  holy  habit,  and  spiced  conscience?  one 
1  think,  infects  the  other.  [Exil 

Oct.   1  have  observed 
Compunction  in  Alonzo  ;  he  speaks  little, 
lint  full  of  retired  tlusughts  :   the  other  is 
Jocund  and  merry,  no  doubt  because  he  hath 
The  less  accompt  to  make  hert-  f. 

Enter  Alonzo. 

Alon.  Reverend  sir, 
I  come  to  wait  your  pleasure  ;  but,  my  friend. 
Your  creature  I  should  say,  being  so  myself. 
Willing  to  take  further  repose,  entreats 
Vour  patience  a  few  minutes. 

Oct.   At  his  pleasure  ; 
Pray  t^u  sit  down  j  ycu  are  faint  still. 

Alon.  Growing  to  strength, 
I  thank  your  goodness  :   but  my  mind  is  troubled, 
Very  much  troubled,  sir,  and  1  desire, 
Your  pious  habit  giving  me  assurance 
Of  your  skill  iind  power  that  way,  that  you  viould 

please 
To  be  my  mind's  physician. 

Oct.  Sir,  to  that 
My  order  binds  me  ;  if  you  please  to  unload 
The  burthen  of  your  conscience,  1  will  minister 
Such  heavenly  cordials  as  1  can,  and  set  you 
In  a  path  that  leads  to  comfort. 

Alon.  I  will  open 
My  bosom's  secrets  to  you^.     That  I  am 
A  man  of  blood,  being  brought  up  in  the  wars, 
And  cruel  executions,  my  profession 
Admits  not  to  be  question'd  ;  but  in  that, 
Being  a  subject,  and  bound  to  obey 
Whate'er  my  prince  commanded,  1  have  left 


•  I  would  we  were  so  rid  of  them.]  So  tlie  old  copy  :  the 
moilcrii  tdiiurs  nad,  /  would  ue  utre  soou  rid  of  tfiemj 
wlucli,  ill  t.ie  laiigna-je  of  the  anilior,  is  f.iiiuly  English  ;  bui 
they  <li(l  not  undei^taiid   llie  passage. 

t  The  lens  accompt  to  j/jaAehcre.J  AciKriKO/;,  laying  hlj 
band  un  his  bit-asi. 

I  Alon.  J  will  open. 

y^/y  l)»)S.>nrs  .-ecretsro  j/ftM.]  Tliis  is  the  old  reading, 
aud  far  nioie  elegant  than  that  wliidi  ihe  modern  editort 
havf  introduced  lu  its  stead,— i^7y  lotoiu-stcrets  to  you. 
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Rome  shadow  of  excuse  :   witli  other  crimes, 
A3  pride,  lust,  gliitt<  ny,  it  must  be  told, 
1  am  he^nieiirM  u\\  over. 

Oct.  On  rt-peiitiuice, 
iVlercy  wdl  wash  it  off. 

Aloii.  O  sir,  I  finint 
These  sins  are  deadly  ones  ;  yet  their  frequency 
VVitli  wicked  men  makes  them  less  dreadful  to  us. 
But  1  RTn  conscious  of  one  crime,  with  which 
All  ills  I  have  committed  from  ray  youth 
Put  in  the  scale,  weigh  nothing;  such  a  crime, 
So  odious  to  heaven  and  man,  and  to 
JMy  scar'(l-ii])  conscience  so  lull  of  horror, 
As  penance  cannot  expiate. 

Oct.  Despair  not. 
'lis  impious  in  )iian  to  prescribe  limits 
To  the  divine  compassion  :   out  with  it. 

Alor    I  tear  then,  good  man,  and  when  that  I  hare 
given  you 
Tho  character  of  it.  and  confessed  myself 
The  wretch  that  acted  it,  you  must  repent 
'J'he  charity  you  have  extended  towards  me. 
Not  long  before  these  wars  began,  I  had 
Acquaini;.uce  ('tis  not  fit  1  style  it  friendship*) 
'1  hat  being  a  virtue,  and  not  to  be  blended 
Will)  vicious  breach  of  faith)  with  the  lord  Octavio, 
The  minion  of  his  prince  and  court,  set  off 
With  all  the  pomp  and  circum.>«tance  of  greatness: 
To  this  then  haj)py  man  1  offer'd  service, 
And  will)  insinuation  wrought  myself 
Into  his  knowledge,  grew  familiar  with  him, 
Ever  a  welcome  guest.     'Ibis  noble  gentleman 
Was  blessVi  with  one  fair  daughter,  so  be  thought. 
And  boldly  miglit  believe  so,  for  she  was 
In  all  tilings  excellent  without  a  rival, 
'J'iil  1.  her  father's  mass  of  wealth  before 
Mv  greedy  eyes,  but  hoodwink'd  to  mine  honour, 
W  ith  far  more  subtle  aits  tiian  perjured  Paris 
E'er  piictised  on  poor  credulous  Oenone, 
liesit-ged  her  virgin  fort,  in  a  word,  took  it, 
No  vows  or  imprecation  forgotten 
Will)  spet-d  to  marry  her. 

Oct.  Perhaps  she  gave  you 
Just  cause  to  b'-eak  those  vows. 

Atou.  She  cause  !  alas, 
Her  innocence  knew  no  guilt,  but  too  much  favour 
1"<)  nu',  unworthy  of  it:   'twas  my  baseness, 
IVly  foul  ingratitude — what  shall  I  say  more? 
1"he  good  Octavio  no  sooner  fell 
Jn  the  displeasure  of  his  prince,  his  state 
Confiscated,  and  he  foiced  to  leave  the  court. 
And  she  exposed  to  want ;  but  all  my  oaths 
And  protestation  of  service  to  her, 
Like   seeming   flames   raised   by  enchantment,  va- 
nish'd  ! 
This,  this  sits  heavy  here. 

Oct.  He  speaks  as  if 
He    were   acquainted    with   my   plot. —  You   have 

reason 
To  feel  compunction,  for  'twas  most  inhuman 
So  to  betray  a  maid. 

Alon,  Most  barbarous. 

Oct.  But  does  your  sorrovr  for  the  fact  beget 
An  aptness  in  you  to  make  satisfaction 
For  the  wrong  you  did  her  ? 

• 'tiM    not  fit    I    style    it  friendship,    &c.] 

Mr.  M.  Mason  read- — to  style  il  friendship,  wliiili  is  less 
Jn  Massinger's  manner,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  capri- 
cious &ltcraiion. 


Alon.  Gracious  heaven !  an  aptness? 

It  is  my  only  study  :   since  I  tasted 

Of  your  compassion,  these  eyes  ne'er  were  closed, 

But  fearful  dreams  cut  off  my  little  sleep  j 

And,  being  awake,  in  my  imagination 

Her  apj)arition  haunted  me, 

Oct.  '  Iwas  mere  fancy.  [^He  stamps 

Alon.  *Twas  more,  grave  sir — nay,   'tis now 

it  appears  ! 

Enter  IMaria. 

Oct.  Where? 

Alon.  Do  you  not  see  there  the  gliding  shadowr 
Of  a  fair  virgin?  that  is  she,  and  wears 
The  very  garments  that ;  dorn'd  her  when 
She  yielded  to  my  crocodile  tears:  a  cloud 
Of  fears  and  diffidence  then  so  chaced  away 
Her  purer  white  and  red,  as  it  foretold 
That  I  should  be  disloyal.     Blessed  shadow  ! 
For  'twere  a  sin,  far,  far  exceeding  all 
I  have  committed,  to  hope  only  that 
Thou  art  a  substance  ;  look  on  my  true  sorrovr. 
Nay,  soul's  contrition :  hear  again  those  vows 
My  perjury  cancell'd  stamp'd  in  brass,  and  never 
To  be  worn  out. 

Re-enter   Gothkio,  uith   the  purses  of  Alonzo  and 

PiSANO. 

Mar.  I  can  endure  no  more ; 
Action,  not  oaths,  must  make  me  reparation: 
I  am  Maria. 

Alon.  Can  this  be? 

Oct.  It  is, 
And  I  Octavio. 

Alon.  Wonder  on  wonder  I 
How  shall  1  look  on  you,  or  with  what  forehead 
Desire  your  pardon  ? 

Mar.  You  truly  shall  deserve  it 
In  being  constant. 

Oct.  If  you  (all  not  off. 
But  look  on  her  in  poverty  with  those  eyes 
As,  when  she  was  my  heir  in  expectation, 
You  thought  her  beautiful. 

Alon.  She  is  in  herself 
Both  Indies  to  me. 

Goth    Stay,  she  shall  not  come 
A  beggar  to  you,  my  sweet  young  mistress  !  no. 
She  shall  not  want  a  dower  :  heres  white  and  red 
Will  ask  a  jointure  ;  but  how  you  should  make  her 

one. 
Being  a  captain,  would  beget  some  doubt, 
If  you  should  deal  with  a  lawyer. 

Alon.  1  have  seen  this  purse. 

Goth.  How  the  world's  given — I  dare  not  say,  to 

lying. 
Because  you  are  a  soldier;  you  may  say  as  well. 
This  gold  is  mark'd  too:  you,  being  to  leceive  it. 
Should  ne'er   ask   how    1   got    it.     I'll  run    for  a 

priest 
To  dispatch  the  matter;  you  shall  not  want  a  ring, 
I  have  one  for  the  purpose. — [^Gives  Pisano's  ring 
to  Alonzo.] — Now,  sir,  1  think  I'm  honest. 

lExit. 
Alon.  This  ring  was  Pisano's. 
Oct.  I'll  dissolve  this  riddle 
At  better  leisure  ;   the  wound  given  to  my  daughter 
V\  hich  in  your  honour  you  are  bound  to  cure. 
Exacts  our  present  care. 
Alon.  i.  am  all  yours,  sir. 


Scene  IT  I.J 
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SCEN  E  1 1 L-  The  same.     The  Castle  of  St.  Leo. 
Kuter  GoNZACiA,  UBKmi,ii/«i  Manfuov. 

G«ti.   Thou  linst  told  too  much  to  give  assurance 
iliat 
Her  lioiiour  was  too  far  »*n<;ap;ed,  to  bo 
liv  liuinaii  lielji  redeeinM  :   if  tliou  hadst  given 
'J'liy  sa-l  iiiirraiion  this  full  period, 
Site's  (le.id.  I  had  been  haj)py. 

Uher.   Sir,  these  tears 
Do  weil  become  a  father,  and  mv  eyes 
Wdulii  keep  vou  company  as  a  forlorn  lover, 
But  that  the  hnrning  tire  of  my  revenge 
iJiies  np  those  drops  of  sorrow.      We  once  more, 
Our  brnkt-n  forces  rallied  up,  and  with 
Full   numbers  strengthen'd,   stand  prepared  t'  en- 
dure 
A  second  trial  ;  nor  let  it  dismay  us 
That  we  aie  oncn  a^jaiu  to  aftVont  the  fury 
Of  a  virinrions  arniv  ;   their  abuse 
Of  con(iue>t  hath  disarm'd  them,  and  call'd  down 
'1  he  l^owt-rs  -.ibove  to  aid  us.      I  have  read* 
Some  piece  uf  slorv,  vet  ne'er  found  but  that 
The  gHneial,  thai  nave  way  to  cruelty, 
The  profanali(»n  (tf  things  sacred,  rapes 
Of  virgins,  butchery  of  infants,  and 
The  massacre  lu  cold  blood  of  reverend  age, 
Ai;a;iKst  the  disciphne  and  law  of  arms, 
Did  feel  'he  hand  of  heaven  lie  heavy  on  bim. 
When  most  st-cure.      We  have  had  a  late  example, 
An.i  lr>r  U.S  not  despair  but  that,  in  Lorenzo, 
li  w  ill  be.  secomied. 

Con.   \'o'i  ar^UB  well, 
And  'twere  a  sin  in  me  lo  contradict  you  : 
Yet  we  must  nor  neglect  the  means  that's  lent  us 
To  be  the  ministers  of  justice. 

Uher.  No.  sir  : 
One  tiav  given  to  refredi  our  wearied  troops 
Tired  iMtli  a  tedious  march,  we'll  he  no  longer 
Coop'd  up,  t)ur  charu"  the  enemy  in  bis  trenches, 
And  force  him  to  a  battle.  [S/iouts  within. 

Gnu.   tia  !    how's  this  ] 
In  siitdi  a  grfueril  time  of  mourning,  shouts, 
And  acclama'ions  of  joy? 

[Lrj/  within.  Long  live  the  princess  !  long 
live  Matilda! 

•  /  have  reu'l,  cfci:.]  Tlie  droadtiil  description  in  tiie  text 
crrrtspoiii's  with  the  .icconcit  given  of  tlie  storming  of 
Mrtd|itl)iiig,  by  I  illy  (tlie  i  iipt  rial  general;  in  lfJ3'i,iii  wliicli, 
B.iy  i.iir  old  I  i  toiiiiii>,  "He  cut  t  e  tlifoHts  ut  22,000  per- 
sons, a  iiii>ciie  will,  h  is  imposMble  lo  be  described  or 
ltioii<>lii  tipoii  will). .Ill  honor  mikI  deUs  atioii."  lilly,  how- 
cvci,  WHS  iiKHUliy  wounded  by  a  cannon  .>hut  at  the  passage 
of  the  Lech,  i  lew  inonths  at  ei  wards ;  and  what  follows  i< 
the  text  tieaiiy  sIioaj  that  Ma>snii;e''  alludes  to  the  Duke  of 
Friedl.tnd,  sxlm  succeeded  to  tlie  coniiiiand  of  the  imperial 
loices,  aiKl  was  noted  f.ir  every  species  uf  cruelty,  in  &h;irt, 
for  ill  ihe  die.idiiil  i-normitieN  »vliicli  ihe  poet  enuintrates. 
Tiii^chitl,  who  was  loo  powerful  tbi  contn'l,  was  treacher- 
Oii>ty  a.-sas>iii.tted,  when  most,  secnre,  by  rd.r  of  the  Em- 
peror Fi-rdiiiaiid.  This  event  took  place  at  Kgra,  on  the 
ti.Olh  of  Ki  buiaiy,  1<).J4.  an  was  diiailtd  in  severil  petty 
paiiiplili  ts,  by  Nathaniel  Biiiler,  the  iieneral  piiblisherof 
nesv>  at  th-il  pi-riod  The  e.vample,  tliereloie,  as  Massiiiijer 
says,  tcax  a  late  onf.  Aiex.inder  Gill  lias  some  tolerable 
ver-'e''  mi  the  subject,  pretixed  lo  (>lapitiorn's  Tragedy  of 
Albertus  H  alffrustfin  :  — 

(Jbi  ilia  tamtem  yaza,  qua  Bohfmiam 
Slesvimqui',  u<pnsuue  Urandetiiuryicos, 
f-'rftiiii ijrranibu'aitri  .''  uhi  est  rjificitus 
JJiro  tuorum  quo  win  s  rofactiorutn 
H-  m'ir.idiii ,sHii)rii,furta,  /'oiiit'ranin 
Sicpe  fjfctnla  fst,  ft  Ucc  Ifuhnriji  xinos  ?  &c. 
♦  [f^ry  X.  ithin :]  Lon</  live  the  princess  !      Lung  live  Ma- 
tilda t 

Ulier.  Afatilda.' 

The  princes*'  name,  Matilda,  o/t  re-echo'd.]  Sotheqnarto. 


Uher.  IMatilda  ! 
The  princess'  name,  Matilda,  oft  re-echoed  !  t 

Enter  Farnize. 

Oim.    W'bat  speaks  thy  haste  1 

Farn.   M.Tejoy  and  hajipiness 
Than  weak  words  can  deliver,  or  strong  faith 
Almost  give  credit  to  :  the  princess  lives; 
I  saw  her,  kiss'd  her  hand. 

Gon,    By  whom  deliver'd  ? 

Farn.   Ihat  is  not  to  be  staled  by  my  report*  ; 
This  only  must  be  told  :— As  I  rode  forth 
With  some  choice  (roops,  to  make  discovery 
Where  the  enemy  lay,  and  how  entrench 'd,  a  leader 
Of  the  adverse  party,  but  unarm'd,  and  in 
Mis  hand  an  olive  branch,  encounter'd  me  : 
He  show'd  the  great  duke's  seal  that  gave  him  power 
To  parley  with  me  ;  his  desires  were,  that 
Assurance  for  his  safety  might  be  granted 
'j'o  his  royal  master,  who  came  as  a  friend. 
And  not  as  an  enemy,  to  offer  to  you 
Conditions  of  peace.     I  yielded  to  it. 
This  being  returned,  the  duke's  priEtorium  open'd, 
When  suddenly,  in  a  triumphant  chariot 
Drawn  by  such  soldiers  of  his  own  as  were, 
For  insolence  after  victory,  condemn'd 
Unto  this  slavish  office,  the  fair  princess 
Appear'd,  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  ber  head, 
Mer  robes  majestical,  their  richness  far 
Above  iill  value,  as  the  present  agef 
Contended  that  a  woman's  pomp  .should  dim 
The  glittering  triumphs  of  the  Roman  Cicsars. 
— I  am  cut  oft";  no  cannon's  throat  now  thunders 
Nor  fife  nor  drum  beat  up  a  charge  ;  choice  music 
Ushers  the  parent  of  security. 
Long-absent  peace. 

Man.  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't. 
Uber.  May  it  poise  the  expectation  ! 

Loud  music.  Enter  Soldiers  unarmed,  bearing  olive 
branches,  Captains,  Lorenzo,  M^itlda  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  seated  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  Soldiers;  Jolloaed  by  Hortentio  and 
Martino. 

Gon.  Thus  to  meet  you, 
Great  duke  of  luscany,  throws  amazement  on  me  ; 
But  to  behold  my  daughter,  long  since  mourn'd  for, 
And  lost  even  to  my  hopes,  thus  honour'd  by  you,- 
With  an  excess  of  lomtort overwhelms  me  : 
And  yet  I  cannot  truly  call  myself 
Happy  in  this  solemnity,  till  your  highness 
Vouchsafe  to  make  me  understand  the  motive 
'J  hat,  in  this  peaceful  way,  hath  brought  you  to  us. 

Lor.  1    must    crave    license     first ;  for     know, 
Gonzaga, 
I  am  subject  to  another's  will,  and  cari 
Nor  speak  nor  do  without  permission  from  her. 
My  curled  forehead,  of  late  terrible 
'I'o  those  that  did  acknowledge  me  their  lord. 


The  editors  have  contrived  to  blunder  in  every  possible 
wav;  they  first  advance  a  maiginnl  note  into  the  text,  and 
theii  dejirade  Ihe  text  into  a  marginal  note  !  ,  ,     o„  i 

•  Fain.  That  is  not  to  be  staled  by  my  report,  bo  1 
read  ;  the  old  ropy  has  stall  <l,  which  is  printed  by  the  mo- 
.ler.i  edin.rs  with  a  m.irk  of  aphares.s  !  It  they  supposed  U 
to  be  abridged  tro.n  forestall  d,  they  must  have   pretty    no- 

lions  of  language.  ,       rnvPier   and 

t  Above  ail  value,  as  the  present  aye,  &c.  Coxete. ,  ami 
Mr  M.Mason,  noi  >et  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
their  author,  insert  if  before  the,  "  a,  ./,  &«•_  *:,^,^"  [^ 
tl,is  petty  auempt  at  in.pvovement  they  were  compelled  to 
lacritice  tiu  metie. 
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Is  now  as  smooth  as  rivers  when  no  wind  stirs ; 
My  frowns  or  smiles,  that  kill'd  or  saved,  have  lost 
Their    potent    awe,  and   sweetness :    I  am   trans- 

form'd 
(But  do  not  scorn  the  metamorphosis) 
From  that  fierce  thin":  men  held  me  ;  I  am  captired, 
And,  by  the  unresistible  force  of  beauty, 
Led  hither  as  a  prisoner.     Is't  your  pleasure  that 
1  shall  deliver  those  injunctions  which 
Your  absolute  command  imposed  upon  me, 
Or  deign  yourself  to  speak  them? 

Matil.  Sir,  I  am 
Your  property,  you  may  use  me  as  you  please  ; 
But  what  is  in  your  power  and  breast  to  do, 
No  orator  can  dilate  so  well. 

Lor.  I  obey  vou. 
That  I  came  hither  as  an  enemy, 
With  hostile  arms  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
Your  country,  what  1  have  done  makes  apparent; 
That  fortune  seconded  mv  will,  the  late 
Defeature  will  make  .o^ood  ;  that  I  resolved 
To  force  the  sceptre  from  your  hand,  and  make 
Your  dukedom  tributary,  my  surprisal 
Of  Mantua,  your  metropolis,  can  well  witness  ; 
And  that  I  cannot  fear  the  change  of  fate, 
My  armyflesh'd  in  blood,  spoil,  glory,  conquest. 
Stand  ready  to  maintain  :  yet,  I  must  tell  you 
By  whom  I  am  subdued,  and  what's  the  ransome 
I  am  commanded  to  lay  down. 

Gim.  My  lord. 
You  humble  yourself  too  much  ;  it  is  fitter 
You  should  propose,  and  we  consent*. 

Lor    Forbear, 
The  articles  are  here  subscribed  and  sign'd 
By  my  obedient  hand  :  all  prisoners, 
Without  a  ransome,  set  at  liberty; 
Mantua  to  be  deliver'd  up,  the  rampires 
Ruiii'd  in  the  assault  to  be  repair'd  ; 
The  loss  the  husbandman  received,  his  crop 
Burnt  up  by  wanton  license  of  the  soldier, 
To  be  made  good  ; — with  whatsoever  else 
You  could  impose  on  me  if  you  had  been 
The  conqueror,  I  your  captive. 

Gon.  Such  a  change 
Wants  an  example  :   I  must  owe  this  favour 
To  the  clemency  of  the  old  heroic  valour, 
That  spared  when  it  had  power  to  kill ;  a  virtue 
Buried  long  since;  but  raised  out  of  the  grave 
By  you,  to  grace  this  latter  age. 

Lor.  Mistake  not 
The  cause  that  did  produce  this  good  effect, 
If  as  such  you  receive  it :   'twas  her  beauty 
Wrought  first  on  my  rough  nature  ;  but  the  virtues 
Of  her  fair  soul,  dilated  in  her  converse, 
'I'hat  did  confirm  it. 

Matil.  Mighty  sir,  no  more: 


it  is  fitter 


You  should  propose,  and  we  consent.^  So  the  old  copy : 
it  seems  peifVct  as  it  siaiids,  yet  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason 
Lave  interposed  their  assistance  ;  iliey  read — 

it.  iM  filter  you 

Should  first  propose,  &c. 


You  honour  her  too  much,  that  is  not  worthy 
To  be  your  servant. 

Lor.  I  have  done,  and  now 
Would  gladly  understand  that  you  allow  of 
The  articles  propounded. 

Goii.  Do  not  wrong 
Your  benefits  with  such  a  doubt ;  they  are 
So  great  and  high,  and  with  such  reverence 
To  be  received,  that,  if  I  should  profess 
I  hold  my  dukedom  from  you  as  your  vassal. 
Or  offer'd  up  ray  daughter  as  vou  please 
To  be  disposed  of,  in  the  point  of  honour, 
And  a  becoming  gratitude,  'twould  not  cancel 
The  bond  I  stand  engaged  for  : — but  accept 
Of  that  which  I  can  pav,  my  all  is  yours,  sir; 
Nor  is  there  any  here  (though  I  must  grant 
Some  have  deserved  much  from  me),  for  so  far 
I  dare  presume,  but  will  surrender  up 
Their  interest  to  that  your  highness  shall 
Deign  to  pretend  a  title. 

Uher.   1  subscribe  not 
To  this  condition. 

Farji.  The  services 
This   prince   hath  done  your  grace  in  your  moat 

danger, 
Are  not  to  be  so  slighted. 

Flort.   'Tis  far  from  me 
To  urge  my  merits,  yet,  I  must  maintain, 
Howe'er  my  power  is  less,  my  love  is  more ; 
Nor  will  the  gracious  princess  scorn  to  acknow« 

ledge 
I  have  been  her  humble  servant. 

Lor.  Smooth  your  brows, 
I'll  not  encroach  upon  your  right,  for  that  were 
Once  more  to  force  affection  (a  crime 
With  which  should  I  the  second  time  be  tainted, 
I  did  deserve  no  favour),  neither  will  I 
Make  use  of  what  is  ofFer'd  by  the  duke, 
Howe'er  I  thank  his  goodnes.     I'll  lay  by 
My  power,  and  though  I  should  not  brook  a  rival 
(VVhat  we  are,  well  consider'd),  I'll  descend 
To  be  a  tliird  competitor  ;  he  that  can 
With  love  and  service  best  deserve  the  garland. 
With  your  consent  let  him  wear  it ;  I  despair  not 
The  trial  of  my  fortune. 

Gon.   Bravely  offer'd. 
And  like  yourself,  great  prince. 

Uber.  I  must  j)rofess 
I  am  so  taken  with  it,  that  I  know  not 
Which  way  to  express  my  service. 

Hort.  Did  1  not  build 
Upon  the  princess'  grace,  I  could  sit  down, 
And  hold  it  no  dishonour. 

Matil.   How  I  feel 
My  soul  divided !  all  have  deserved  so  well, 
I  know  not  where  to  fix  my  choice. 

Goii,  You  have 
Time  to  consider :   will  you  please  to  take 
Possession  of  the  fort  ?  then,  having  tasted 
The  fruits  of  peace,  you  may  at  leisure  prove 
Whose  plea  will  prosper  in  the  court  of  Love. 
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SCENE  I. — Mantua.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Alonzo,  Octavio,  Pisa  no,  Maria,  and 
Com  RIO. 

Alon.  You  need  not  doubt,  sir,  were  not  peace 
proclaim'd 
And  celebrated  with  a  L;eneral  joy, 
Tlie  hia^h  displeasure  of  the  Mantuan  duke, 
Raised  on  just  grounds,  not  jealous  suppositions, 
1  he  saving  of  our  lives  (which,  next  to  heaven, 
To  you  alone  is  j)roper)  would  force  mercy 
For  an  offence,  though  capital. 
Pisan.   When  the  conqueror 
Uses  entreaties,  tliey  are  arm'd  commands 
The  vanquish'd  must  not  check  at. 

Mar.  ]\Iy  piety  pay  the  forfeit. 
If  danger  come  but  near  you  !  1  have  heard 
My  gracious  mistress  often  mention  you. 
When  I  served  her  as  a  page,  and  feelingly 
Tlelate  how  much  the  duke  her  sire  repented 
His  hasty  doom  of  banishment,  i-n  his  rage 
Pronounc'd  against  you. 

Oct.  In  a  private  difference, 
I  grant  that  innocence  is  a  wall  of  brass, 
And  scorns  the  hottest  battery  ;  but  when 
The  cause  depends  between  the  prince  and  subject, 
*Tis  an  unequal  competition  ;  Justice 
Must  liiy  her  balance  by,  and  use  her  sword 
For  his  ends  that  protects  it.     I  was  bauish'd. 
And,  till  revoked  from  exile,  to  tread  on 
My  sovereign's  territories  with  forbidden  feet, 
'I'he  severe  letter  of  the  law  calls  death ; 
Which  1  am  subject  to  in  commg  so  near 
His  court  and  person.      But  my  only  child 
Being  provided  for,  her  honour  salved  too, 
I  thank  your  noble  change,  I  shall  endure 
Whate'er  can  fall,  with  patience. 

Alon.  You  have  used 
That  medicine  too  long  ;  prepare  yourself 
For  honour  in  your  age,  and  rest  secure  oft. 

Mar.  Oi  what  is  your  wisdom  musing? 

Goth.  I  am  gazing  on 
This  gorgeous  house  ;  our  cote's  a  dishclout  to  it ; 
It  has  no  sign, what  do  you  call't? 

Mar.    I  he  court; 
I  have  lived  in't  a  page. 

Goih.  Page  !   very  pretty  : 
May  I  not  be  a  page  ?  I  am  old  enough, 
Well-timber'd  too,  and  I've  a  beard  to  carry  it ; 
Pi  ay  you,  let  me  be  your  page;  1  can  swear  already 
Upon  your  pantofle. 

Mar.    What? 

Goih.  That  I'll  be  true 
Unto  your  smock. 

Mar.   How,  rascal  .' 

Oct.  Hence,  and  pimp 
To  your  rams  and  ewes  ;  such  foul  pollution  is 
To  be  whipt  from  court ;  I  have  now  no  more  use 

of  you  ; 
Return  to  your  trough. 

Goih.  Must  I  feed  on  husks 
Before  1  have  play'd  the  prodigal? 


Oct.  No,  I'll  reward 
Your  service  ;  live  in  your  own  element 
Like  an  honest  man  ;  all  that  is  mine  in  the  cottage 
I  freely  give  you. 

Goih.  Your  bottles  too,  that  I  carry 
For  your  own  tooth  ? 
Oct.  Full  as  they  are. 

Mar.  And  gold,  [^Gives  him  her  purse. 

That  will  replenish  them. 

Goth.   I  am  made  for  ever. 
This  was  done  i'the  nick. 
Oct.  Why  in  the  nick? 
Goth.  O  sir! 
'Twas  well  for  me  that  you  did  reward  my  service 
Before  you  enter'd  the  court ;  for  'tis  reported 
There  is  a  drink  of  forgetfulness,  which  once  tasted. 
Few  masters  think  of  their  servants,  who,  grown 

old. 
Are   turn'd    off,    like    lame  bounds   and    hunting 

horses. 
To  starve  on  the  commons.  [^Exit. 

Alon.  Bitter  knave  ! 

Enter  Mahtino. 

There's  craft 
In  the  clouted  shoe.     Captain  ! 

Mart.  I  am  glad  to  kiss 
Your  valiant  hand,  and  yours  ;  but  pray  you,  take 

notice. 
My  title's  changed,  I  am  a  colonel. 

Pisan.  A  colonel !  where's  your  regiment? 

Mart.  Not  raised  yet ; 
All  the  old  ones  are  cashier'd,  and  we  are  now 
To  have  a  new  militia :  all  is  peace  here. 
Yet  I  hold  my  title  still,  as  many  do 
That  never  saw  ao  enemy. 

Alon.  You  are  pleasant. 
And  it  becomes  you.     Is  the  duke  stirring? 

Mart.  Long  since. 
Four  hours  at  least,  but  yet  not  ready. 

Pisan.  How  ! 

Mart.  Even   so;    you  make  a  wonder  oft,  but 
leave  it : 
Alas,  he  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  camp. 
To  be  up  and  arm'd  upon  the  least  alarum  ; 
There's  something  else  to  be  thought  on  •  here  he 

comes, 
With  his  officers,  new  rigg'd. 

Enter  Lorenzo,  as  from  his  chamber ;  Doctor,  Geiitle* 
man,  and  Page  employed  about  his  person. 

Alon.  A  looking-glass  ! 
Upon  my  head,  he  saw  not  his  own  face 
These  seven  years  past,  but  by  reflection 
From  a  bright  armour. 

Mart.  Be  silent,  and  observe. 

Lor.  So,  have  y  ou  done  yet  ? 
Is  your  building  perfect  ? 

Doct.  If  your  highness  please. 
Here  is  a  water. 

Lor.  To  what  use  ''  my  barber 
Hath  wash'd  my  face  already. 

Doct.  But  this  water 
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Hath  a  strange  virtue  in't,  beyond  his  art ; 
It  is  a  sacred  relic,  part  of  that 
Most  powerful  juice,  with  which  Medea  made 
Old  ^son  young. 

Lor.  A  fable  !  but  suppose 
I  should  give  credit  to  it,  will  it  work 
The  same  effect  on  me  ? 

Doct.  I'll  undertake 
This  will  restore  the  honour'd  hair  that  grows 
Upon  your  highness'  head  and  chin,  a  little 
Inchning  unto  gray. 
Lor.  Inclining!  doctor. 

Doct.  Pardon  ii!e,  mighty  sir,  I  went  too  far, 
Not  gray  at  all  ;  — I  dare  not  flatter  you, 
'Tis  something  changed  ;  but  this  applied  will  help 

it 
To  the  first  amber-colour,  every  hair 
As  fresh- as  when,  your  manhood  in  the  prime, 
Your  grace  arrived  al  thirty. 
Lor.  Very  well. 

Doct.  Then  here's  a  precious  oil,  to  which  the 
maker 
Hath  not  yet  given  a  name,  will  soon  fill  up 
These  dimples  in  your  face  and  front.     I  grant 
They  are  terrible  to  your  enemies,  and  set  off 
Your  frowns  with  majesty  ;  but  you  may  please 
To  know,  as  sure  you  do,  a  smooth  aspect, 
Softness  and  sweetness,  in  the  court  of  Love, 
'J'hough  dumb,  are  the  prevailing  orators. 
Lor.  Will  he  new-create  me  ? 
Doct.  If  you  deign  to  taste  too 
Of  this  confection. 

Lor.  I  am  in  health,  and  need 
No  physic. 

Doct.  Physic,  sir !  An  empress. 
If  that  an  empress'  lungs,  sir,  may  be  tainted 
With  putrefaction,  would  taste  of  it 
That  night  on  which  she  were  to  print  a  kiss 
Upon  the  lips  of  her  long-absent  lord 
Returning  home  with  conquest. 

Lor.  ''['is  predominant 
Over  a  stinking  breath,  is  it  not,  doctor  ? 

Doct.  Clothe  the  infirmity  with  sweeter  language, 
'Tis  a  preservative  that  way. 

Lor.  You  are  then 
Admitted  to  the  cabinets  of  great  ladies, 
And  have  the  government  of  the  borrow'd  beauties 
Of  such  as  write  near  forty. 

Doct.  True,  my  good  lord. 
And  my  attempts  have  prosper'd. 

Lor.  Did  you  never 
Minister  to  the  princess  ? 

Doct.  Sir,  not  yet ; 
She's  in  the  April  of  her  youth,  and  needs  not 
The  aids  of  art,  my  gracious  lord  ;  but  in 
The  autumn  of  her  age  I  may  be  useful, 
And  sworn  her  highness'  doctor,  and  your  grace 
Partake  of  the  delight. 
Lor.    Slave  !    witch  !    impostor  ! 

[Stri/cc*  him  down. 
Mountebank  !  cheater !  traitor  to  great  nature. 
In  thy  presumption  to  repair  what  she 
In  her  immutable  decrees  design'd 
For  some  few  years  to  grow  up,  and  then  wither ! 
Or  is't  not  crime  enough  tlius  to  betray 
The  secrets  of  the  weaker  sex,  thy  patients, 
But  thou  must  make  the  honour  of  this  age. 
And  envy  of  the  time  to  come,  Matilda, 
Whose  sacred  name  I  bow  to,  guilty  of 
A  future  sin  in  th^  ill-boding  thoughts. 


Which  for  a  perpetuity  of  youth 

And  pleasure  she  di.sclairis  lo  act,  such  is 

Her  purity  and  innorencf  ! 

[Sets  his  foot  on  the  Doctor's  breast 
A  Ion.  Long  since 
I  look'd  for  this  I'envoy*. 

Mart.   Would  I  were  well  off! 
He's  dangeious  in  these  humours. 
Oct.  Stand  conceal'd. 

Doct.  O  sir,  have  mercy  I  in  my  thought  I  never 
Offended  you. 

Lor.   Me  !  most  of  all,  thou  monster? 
What  a  mock-man  pr>'>|ierty  in  tl)y  intent 
Wouhlst  tbou  have  made  me?  a  mere  pathic  to 
Thy  devilish  art,  had  I  given  suffrage  to  it. 
Are  my  gray  liairs,  the  ornament  of  a<>e, 
And  he!d  a  blessing  bv  the  wisest  men, 
And  for  such  warranted  by  holy  writ. 
To  be  conceal'd,  as  if  thev  were  my  shame  ? 
Or  plaister  up  these  furrows  in  my  face. 
As  if  I  were  a  painted  bawd  or  whore  ? 
By  such  case  means  if  that  I  could  ascend 
To  the  height  of  all  my  hopes,  their  full  fruition 
Would  not  wipe  off  the  sciin'al  :  no,  thou  wretch! 
Thy  cozening  water  and  adulterate  oil 
I  thus  pour  in  thine  eves,  and  tread  to  dust 
Thy  loath'd  confection  with  thy  trumperies  :— 
Vanish  for  ever ! 

Mart.  You  have  your  fee,  as  I  take  it. 
Dear  Domine  doctor  !  I'll  be  no  sharer  with  you. 

[Ixit  Doctor, 
Lor.  I'll  court  her  like  myself ;  these  rich  adorn- 
ments 
And  jewels,  worn  by  me,  an  absolute  prince, 
My  order  too,  of  which  J  am  the  sovereign, 
Can  meet  no  ill  construction  ;  yet  'tis  far 
From  my  imagination  to  believe 
She  can  be  taken  with  sublime  clay, 
The  silk-worm's  spoils,  or  rich  embroideries  : 
Nor  must  I  borrow  helps  from  power  or  greatness 
But  as  a  loyal  lover  plead  my  cause  ; 
If  I  can  feelingly  express  my  ardour. 
And  make  her  sensible  of  the  much  I  suffer 
In  hopes  and  fears,  and  she  vouchsafe  to  take 
Compassion  on  me, — ha  !  compassion  1 
The  word  sticks  in  my  throat:  what's  here,   that 

tells  me 
I  do  descend  too  low  ?  rebellious  spirit,  ' 

I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me  1  there  is  now 
No  contradiction  or  declining  left, 
I  must  and  will  go  on. 

Mart.  The  tempest's  laid  ; 
You  may  present  yourselves. 

[Alonzo  and  Pisano  come  forward, 
A  Ion.  My  gracious  lord. 
Pisan.   Your  humble  vassal. 
Lor.  Ha  !  both  living  1 
Alon.  Sir, 
We  owe  our  lives  to  this  good  lord,  and  make  it 
Our  humble  suit 


•  Alon.  Long  since 

I  look'd  for  this  I'envoy.]  i.e.  for  this  termination.  The 
I'envoy  is  explained  with  great  accuracy  by  Coigrave :  he 
says„"  it  is  the  conclusion  of  a  ballad  or  sonnet  in  a  short 
stanza  by  itself,  and  serving,  oftentimes,  as  a  dedication  of 
the  wiiole.  In  French  poetry,  I'eniwy  sometimes  serves  to 
convey  the  moral  of  the  piece:  but  our  old  dramatists,  in 
adopting  t»e  word,  disreg.trded  the  sense,  and  seldom  mean 
more  by  it  than  conclusion,  or  end.  It  occurs  m  »nak 
speare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and,  indeed,  in  moit  of  our  auciea 
writers. 
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Lor.  Plt^ad  for  yourselves :  we  stand 
Yet  unresolved  whetlier  your  knees  or  prayers 
Can  save  ilie  forfeiture  of  your  own  lieads  : 
Thougli  we  have  put  our  armour  oft",  your  pardon 
For  leaving  of  the  carap  without  our  license 
Is  not  yet  sign'd.     At  some  more  fit  time  wait  us. 
[Exeunt  Lorenzo,  Gentleman,  and  Page. 

Alon.   How's  this  ? 

Mart,  'lis  v/ell  it  is  no  worse  ;  I  met  with 
A  nmyher  entertainment,  yet  I  had 
(jood  cards  to  show.      lie's  parcel  mad  ;  you'll  find 

liUll 

Kvery  hour  in  a  several  mood  ;  this  foolish  love 

Is  such  a  shuttlecock  !  but  all  will  be  well 

v\  hen  a  better  fit  comes  on  him,  never  doubt  it. 

[^Eieunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Gonzaga,  Uberti,  Farnkze,  and  Manfrdy, 

Gon.  Ho-v  do  you  find  her  ? 

Uber.  Thankful  for  my  service, 
And  yet  she  gives  me  little  hope ;  my  rival 
Is  too  great  for  me. 

Gon.  The  great  duke,  you  mean  ? 

Uber.   Who  else?  the  Milanese,  although  he  be 
A  complete  gentleman,  1  am  sure  despairs 
More  than  myself. 

Farn.  A  high  estate,  with  women, 
Takes  place  of  all  desert. 

Uber.  I  must  stand  my  fortune. 

Enter  LoHENzo  and  Attendants* 

Man.  The  duke  of  Florence,  sir. 

Gon.  Your  highness'  presence 
Answers  my  wish.      Your  private   ear : — I   have 

used 
My  best  persuasion  with  a  father's  power 
To  work  my  daughter  to  your  ends  ;  yet  she. 
Like  a  small  bark  on  a  tempestuous  sea, 
Toss'd  here  and  there  by  opposite  winds,  resolves 

not 
At  which  port  to  put  in.     This  prince's  merits, 
Your  grace  and  favour ;  nor  is  she  unmindful 
Of  the  brave  acts  (under  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  needs  must  call  them  so)  Hortensio 
Hath  done  to  gain  her  good  opinion  of  him; 
All  these  together  tumbling  in  her  fancy, 
Do  much  distract  her.     1  have  spies  upon  her, 
And  am  assured  this  instant  hour  she  gives 
Hortensio  private  audience  ;  1  will  bring  you 
Where  we  will  see  and  hear  all. 

Lor.   You  oblige  me. 

Uber.  I  do  not  like  this  whispering. 

Gon.   Fear  no  foul  play.  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.     Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  lionTENsro,    Beatrice,   and   two   Waiting 
Women. 

1  Worn.  The  princess,  sir,  long  since  expected 
you; 
And,  would  I  beg  a  thanks,  I  could  tell  you  that 
I  have  often  moved  her  for  you. 

Hort.  I  am  your  servant. 


Enter  Matilda. 

Beat.  She's  come  ;  there  are  others  I  must  place 
to  hear  ► 

The  conference.  [Edit, 

1   Worn.  Is't  your  excellency's  pleasure 
That  we  attend  you  ? 

Matil.  No  ;   wiiit  me  in  the  gallery. 

1  Worn.   Would  each  of  us,  wench,  had  a  sweet- 
heart too. 

To  pass  away  (he  time  ! 

2  Worn.   'I  here  1  join  with  you. 

\^Exeunt  Waiting  Women. 
Matil.   I  fear  tin's  is  the  last  time  we  shall  meet. 
Hort.   Heaven  forbid  ! 

Re-enter  above   Beatkicu  with   I.nnuNzo,   Gonzaga, 
Ubeiux,  and  Faunize. 

Matil.  0  my  Hortensio! 
In  me  behold  the  misery  of  greatness, 
And  that  which  you  call  beauty.     Mad  I  been 
Of  a  more  low  condition,  1  might 
Have  call'd  my  will  and  faculties  mine  own, 
Not  seeing  that  which  was  to  bi-  beloved 
With  others'  eyes  :   but  now.  ah  me,  mo^t  wretched 
And  miserable  pnnceas,  in  luy  (oriune 
To  be  too  much  engaged  for  service  done  me  ! 
It  being  impossible  to  make  satisfaction 
To  my  so  many  creditors  ;  all  deserving, 
I  can  keep  touch  with  none. 

Lor.  A  sad  exordium. 

Matil.  You    loved  me   long,  and    without   hope 
(alas, 
I  die  to  think  on't!)  Parma'a  prince,  invited 
With  a  too  partial  report  of  what 
I  was,  and  might  be  to  him,  left  his  country, 
To  fight  in  my  defence.     Your  brave  achievements 
I'  the  war,  and  what  you  did  for  me,  unspoken, 
Because  1  would  not  force  the  sweetness  of 
Your  modesty  to  a  blush,  are  written  here  : 
And,  that  there  might  be  nothing  wanting  to 
Sum  up  my  numerous  engagements  (never 
In  my  hopes  to  be  cancell  d),  the  great  duke. 
Our  mortal  enemy,  when  my  father's  country 
Lay  open  to  his  fury,  and  the  spoil 
Of  the  victorious  army,  and  1  brought 
Into  his  power,  haih  shown  himself  so  noble, 
So  full  of  honour,  temperance,  and  all  virtues* 
That  can  set  off  a  prince,  that,  though  1  cannot 
Render  him  that  respect  I  would,  1  am  bound 
In  thankfulness  to  admire  him. 

Hort.  'Tis  acknowledged, 
And  on  your  part  to  be  return'd. 

Matil.  How  can  I, 
Without  the  brand  of  foul  ingratitude 
To  you  and  prince  Uberti? 

Hort.   Hear  me,  madam. 
And  what  your  servant  shall  with  zeal  deliver. 


•  So  full  of  honour,  temperance,  and  all  virtues.]     I  shall 
give  this  and  the  six  t'ollowins;  lines,  as   they  stanti  in    Cox- 
eter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason.     A   better  specimen  cannot    be  de- 
sired of  the  fidelity,  good  taste,  and  critical    knowledge  wiih 
which    these    gentlen>en    pert'ornied    their    editorial  duties. 
Their  inlerpolaticns  are  in  Roman  <haracter.s : 
So  full  o/*  strictest  honour,  tempernnce. 
And  all  virtues  that  can  set  off  a  prince, 
That,  though  I  cannot  render  him  that  respect 
I  would,  J  m,  bound  in  thankfulness  t' admire  him. 

Gal.  'Tis  acknouiledg'd,  and  on  your  part 
To  be  return'd. 
Matil.  J3utoht  how  can  I,  6ic. 


<9S 
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[Act  V. 


As  a  Dajdvtlean  clew  may  guide  y^'U  out  of 
This  labyrinth  of  distraction*.     He  tliat  loves 
His  mistress  truly,  should  prefer  her  honour 
And  peace  of  mind  above  the  glutting  of 
His  ravenous  appetite  •   he  should  iilFect  her 
But  with  a  lit  restraint,  and  not  take  from  her 
To  give  himself:  be  should  make  it  the  height 
Of  his  ambition,  if  it  lie  in 
His  stretch'd-out   nerves  to    effect   it,    though    she 

fly  in 
An  eminent  placet,  to  add  strength  to  her  wings, 
And  mount  her  higher,  though  he  t"ull  himself 
Into  the  bottomless  abyss  ;  or  else 
The  services  he  offers  are  not  real, 
But  counterfeit. 

Malil.  What  can  Hortensio 
Infer  from  this  ? 

Hort.  That  I  stand  bound  in  duty 
(Though  in  the  act  I  take  my  last  farewell 
Of  comfort  in  this  life)  to  sit  down  willingly, 
And  move  my  suit  no  further.     1  confess, 
While  you   were  in    danger,  and  heaven's  mercy 

made  me 
Its  instrument  to  preserve  you  (which  your  good- 
ness 
Prized  far  above  the  merit),  I  was  bold 
To  feed  my  starved  affectiotj  with  false  hopes 
I  might  be  worthy  of  you;  for  know,  madam, 
How  mean  soever  I  appear'd  in  Mantua, 
I  had  in  expectation  a  fortune, 
Though  not  possess'd  oft,  that  encouraged  me 
With  confidence  to  prefer  my  suit,  and  not 
To  fear  the  prince  Uberti  as  my  rival. 

Gon.  1  ever   thought   him  more  than   what   he 
seem'd. 

Lor.  Pray  you,  forbear. 

Hort.  But  when  the  duke  of  Florence 
Put  in  his  plea,  in  my  consideration 
Weighing  wtll  what  he  is,  as  you  must  grant  him 
A  Mars  of  men  in  arms,  and,  those  put  off. 
The  great  example  for  a  kingly  courtier 
To  imitate  ;  annex  to  these  his  wealth, 
Of  such  a  large  extent,  as  other  monarchs 
Call  him  the  king  of  coin  ;  and,  what's  above  all, 
His  lawful  love,  with  all  the  happiness 
This  life  can  fancy,  from  him  flowing  to  you  ; 
The  true  affection  which  1  have  ever  borne  you. 
Does  not  alone  command  me  to  desist. 
But,  as  a  faithful  counsellor,  to  advise  you 
To  meet  and  welcome  (hat  felicity 
Which  hastes  to  crown  your  virtues. 

Lor.  We  must  break  off  this  parley. 
Something  I  have  to  say.  [Exeunt  above. 

Mati\.   In  tears  I  thank 
Your  care  of  my  advancement  :  but  I  dare  not 
Follow  your  counsel.     Shall  such  piety 
Pass  unrewarded?  such  a  pure  affection, 
For  any  ends  of  mine,  be  undervalued  ? 
Avert  it,  heaven!   I  will  be  thy  iMalilda, 
Or  cease  to  be  ;  no  other  heat  but  what 
Glows    from    thy   purest  flames,    shall  warm  this 

bosom, 
Nor  Florence,  nor  all  monarchs  of  the  earth, 
8ball  keep  thee  from  me. 

•  This  labyrinth  of  distraction.]  S<>  the  old  copy  :  the 
modern  cditois  capriciously  read — This  labyrinth  o/'de.stnic- 
lioa.l  Ever_i'  page,  and  :llnul^t  evfiy  speecli,  teems  wiih 
eiinilar  absurdities.  Tliree  lines  below,  they  omit  her, 
nhich  destroys  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentejice. 

i  An  eminent  place,   i.e.  height. 


Re-enter  below  Lorenzo,  Goxzaga,    Uberti, 
Faknlze,  and  AlANFitOY. 

Hort.  I  fear,  gracious  lady. 
Our  conference  hath  been  overheard. 

Matil.  The  better; 
Your  part  is  acted  ;  give  me  leave  at  distance 
To  zany  it.     Sir,  on  my  knees  thus  prostrate 
Before  your  feet 

Lor.  This  must  not  be,  I  shall 
Both  wrong  myself  and  you  in  suffering  it. 

Matil.  I  will  grow  here,  and  weeping  thus  turn 
marble, 
Unless  you  hear  and  srant  the  first  petition 
A  virgin,  and  a  princess,  ever  tendered ; 
Nor  doth  the  suit  concern  poor  me  alone, 
It  hath  a  stronger  reference  to  you, 
And  to  your  honour  ;  and,  if  you  deny  it. 
Both  ways  you  suffer.     Remember,  sir,  you  were 

not 
Born  only  for  yourself;  heaven's  liberal  hand 
Design'd  you  to  command  a  potent  nation. 
Gave  you  heroic  valour,  which  you  have 
Abused  in  making  unjust  war  upon 
A  neighbour-prince,  a  Christian  ;  while  the  Turk, 
Whose    scourge    and    terror  you    should    be,   se- 
curely 
Wastes  the  Italian  confines  ;  'tis  in  you 
To  force  him  to  pull  in  his  horned  crescents. 
And  'tis  expected  from  you. 

Lor.  1  have  been 
In  a  dream,  and  now  begin  to  wake. 

Matil.  And  will  you 
Forbear  to  reap  the  harvest  of  such  glories, 
Now  ripe,  and  at  full  growth,  for  the  embraces 
Of  a  slight  woman?  or  exchange  your  triumphs 
For  chamber-pleasures,  melt  your  able  nerves 
(That  should  with  your  victorious  sword  make  way 
Through  the  armies  of  your  enemies)  in  loose 
And  wanton  dalliance?   Be  yourself,  great  sir. 
The  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  scorn  to  sever 
Two  hearts  long  since  united  ;  your  example 
May  teach  the  prince  Uberti  to  subscribe 
To  that  which  you  allow  of. 

Lor.  The  same  tongue 
That  charm'd  my  sword  out  of  my  band,  and  threw 
A  frozen  numbness  on  my  active  spirit. 
Hath  disenchanted  me.     Rise,  fairest  princess ! 
And,  that  it  may  appear  I  do  receive 
Your  counsel  as  inspired  from  heaven,  I  will 
Obey  and  follow  it :  I  am  your  debtor, 
And  must  confess  you  have  lent  my  weaken'd 

reason 
New  strengths  once  more  to  hold  a  full  command 
Over  my  passions.     Here  to  the  world 
I  freely  do  profess  that  I  disclaim 
All  interest  in  you,  and  give  up  my  title. 
Such  as  it  is,  to  you,  sir;    and,  as  far 
As  I  have  power,  thus  join  your  hands. 

Gon.  To  yours 
I  add  my  full  consent. 

Uber.  1  am  lost,  Farneze. 

Fani.  Much  nearer  to  the  port  than  you  suppose. 
In  me  our  laws  speak,  and  forbid  this  contract. 

Matil.  Ah  me,  new  stops  ! 

Hort.  Shall  we  be  ever  cross'd  thus? 

Farn.  There  is  an  act  upon  record,  confirm'd 
By  your  wise  predecessors,  that  no  heir 
Of  Mantua  (as  questionless  the  princess 
Is  the  undoubted  one)  must  be  joined  in  marriage 


t^. 
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But  where  the  mateh  mav  strengthen  the  estate 

And  safety  of  the  dukedom.     Now,  this  gentleman, 

However  1  must  style  him  honourahle, 

And  of  a  hi<;h  desert,  l)avin?  no  power 

To  make  this  pood  in  his  alliance,  stands 

Exiluded  by  our  laws  ;   whereas  this  prince,    - 

Of  equal  merit,  brings  to  Mantua 

The  ])ower  and  principality  of  Parma  : 

And,  therefore,  since  the  great  duke  hath  let  fall 

His  plea,  there  lives  no  prince  that  justlier  can 

Challentie  the  princess'  favour, 

Loi'.  Is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Gon,  I  cannot  contradict  it. 

Enter  Manfuoy. 

Man.  There's  an  ambassador 
From  Milan,  that  desires  a  present  audience; 
His  business  is  of  highest  consequence. 
As  he  affirms  :    I  know  him  for  a  man 
Of  the  best  rank  and  quality. 

Hort.   From  Milan  ' 

Gon.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Ambassador  and  Julio  with  a  letter,  which  he 
pre!>ents  on  his  hnee  to  Galeazzo. 

How  !  so  low  1 

Amb.  I  am  sorry,  sir, 
To  be  the  bringer  of  this  heavy  news  ; 
But  since  it  must  be  known  

Gal.   Peace  rest  v\  ith  him  ! 
I  shall  find  titter  time  to  mourn  his  loss. 
My  faithful  servant  too  ! 

Jul.  1  am  o'erjoy'd, 
To  see  your  highness  safe. 

Gal.  Pniy  you,  peruse  this, 
And  theie  voull  find  thtt  the  objection 
The  lord  Faintze  made,  is  fully  Jinswer'd. 

Gon.  The  great  John  Galeas  dead  ! 

Lor.  And  ibis  hi»  brother, 
The  absolute  lord  of  Milan  ! 

Matil.   1  am  revived. 

Uber.  There's  no  contending  against  destiny  ; 
I  wish  both  happiness. 

Enter  Alonzo,  Makia,  Octavio,  Pisano,  and 
Mautino. 

Lor,  Married,  Alonzo ! 
1  will  salute  your  lady,  she's  a  fair  one. 
And  seal  your  pardon  on  her  lips,       ^Kisses  Maria. 

Gon.  Octavio ! 
Welcome,  e'en  to  my  heart*.    Rise,  I  should  kneel 
To  thee  for  mercy. 

Oct.  The  poor  remninder  of 
My  age  shall  truly  serve  you. 

Matil.  You  resemble 
A  page  I  had,  Ascanio. 

Mar.  I  am 
Your  highness'  servant  still. 


•  Gonz.  Octavio, 

Welcome,  e'en  to  my  heart,  &c.}  Mas'ingcr  hnd  involvrd 
hisplot  in  a  cnii>i(ler;ible  (lifficuliy,  jtnd  it  rmist  be  caiuiidly 
ackjiowledgid  tli^i  lio  lias  t.ho\vn  but  little  contrivance  in 
extiicaiiu;^  it.  Notliing  can  be  more  iiinlihcial  than  the 
sudden  deatii  of  "  tlie  great  Jolin  Galea*:"  and,  certainly, 
an  opportunity  for  a  moving  scene  was  here  pie?enied  in  the 
reconcilement  of  Gonzai^a  and  Oitavio:  but  the  play  had 
reached  its  full  leiis^th,  and  "as.  tlierefore,  of  ne<essity  to  be 
abruptly  concluded.  Very  Utile  ingenuity  mi>;lit  have  made 
the  catastrophe  more  woilhy  of  the  c.)mmencenient. 

Thcsiory  is  interestins;,  and  though  siillicieiitly  diversified, 
neither  improbable  nor  unnatural ;  the  language  of  the  su- 
perior characters  is  highly  poetic,  and  very  beautiful. 


l.or.  All  stand  amazed 
At  this  uidooked-for  meeting  ;  but  defer 
Your  several  stories.     Fortune  here  hath  shown 
Her  various  power;  but  virtue  in  the  end 
Is  crown'd  with  laurel ;  Love  hath  done  his  parts 

too ; 
And  mutual  friendship,  after  bloody  jars, 
Will  cure  the  wounds  received  in  our  wars. 

[Exeunt 


EP  ILOGUE. 

Pray  you,  gentlemen,  keep  your  seats;  something 

1  would 
Deliver  to  gain  favour,  if  I  could. 
To  us,  and  the  still  doubtful  author.     He, 
When  1  de.'jired  an  ej)ilo^ue,  answer' i  x?, 
"  'J'was  to  no  purpose  •   he  must  stand  his  fate, 
"  Since  all  entreaties  now  would  come  too  late  ; 
"  You  btiiig  long  since  resolved  what  you  would 

say 
*'  Of  him,  or  us,  as  you  rise,  or  of  the  play." 
A  strange  old  fellow  !  yet  this  sullen  mood 
Would  (juickly  leave  him,  might  it  be  understood 
You  par^i^^not  hence  disjjleased.     1  am  design'd 
'i'o  give  him  certain  notice  :  if  you  find 
Things  worth  your  liking,  show  it.     Hope  and  fear. 
Though  different  passions,  have  the  seU-same  ear*. 


•  This  Play  bears  many  marks  of  the  heroic  or  chivalrous 
manntis,  or  of  both  together.  Some  of  these  we  see  in  Ihe 
impartial  adiiiis»iun  of  the  servites  of  .ill  the  suitors  of  Ma- 
tilda ;  in  her  free  arceptance  of  the  personal  devotion  of 
Galeaz,/.o,  ihmigh  he  makes  his  approach  only  as  a  gentle 
sti anger,  and  paiticulaily  in  the  extraordinary  clemency  cf 
Lorenzo,  and  his  magnanimous  suirender  of  the  beauteous 
objtct  won  by  his  valour.  In  some  of  the  preceding  Plays, 
the  reader  will  have  observed  certain  traces  of  these  manners. 
Among  the  g  ievancts  to  be  redre-sed  in  The  Parliament 
of  l.ove  are  those  of  "  disdained  lovers."  When  Almira 
(a  Very  li  oman )  abruptly  fiisinisses  Don  John,  she  is  re- 
proved for  it, as  ottering  an  outrage  to  her  lii-h  "breeding," 
and  as  guilty  of  almost  a  "  barbarism."  And  Camioia 
(Maid  of  Honour)  tolerates  the  pretensions  of  Seignior 
S>11:  himsilf.and  pnse-ves  the  necessary  decorum  bystjiing 
him  her  servant.  Without  some  such  supposition  as  this,  it 
woidd  be  dithcult  to  account  for  the  incoiigruitieswhich  ap- 
pear ill  this  Play  ;  Matilda  woul  I  act  without  discretion,  and 
would  lose  her  delicacy  and  her  dignity  :  and  Loren/o,  who, 
indeed,  on  any  supposition,  cannot  wholly  escape  censure, 
would  hardly  be  allowed  to  retain  his  senses.  It  seems, 
iheielore,  to  be  the  object  of  the  story  to  bLzon  the  effects 
of  Matilda's  beauty,  an  I  to  exliibit  ilie  double  heroism  tf 
action  in  Gahazzo,  and  of  forbearance  in  Lorenzo.  Seveial 
pa.-sages  of  the  Play  tend  to  suggest  this  view  of  it,  and  par- 
ticularly one,  in  which  the  clemency  of  Lorenzo  is  expressly 
complimented  by  Gonzaga,  as  the  true  attendant  of  the 
"  old  heroic  vah)ur," — 

"  a  virtue 

Buried  long  since,  but  raised  out  of  the  grave 

By  you,  to  grace  this  latter  age." 
The  age  itselt,  in  which  the  events  are  supposed  to  take 
place,  is  fixed  in  the  last  scene  by  the  death  of  the  great 
John  Gal<  as.  But  why  a  great  Duke  of  Florence,  or  a 
duke  of  Mantua,  should  be  attributed  to  an  age  which  knew 
of  none,  or  why  a  war  should  be  invented  between  Mantua 
and  Florence,  instead  of  the  union  of  both  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  Galeas  himself,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire. 
Ma-singer,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  draws  his  story, 
cares  nothing  for  this,  and  accomplishes  his  purpose  ol 
amusement  by  personages  called  from  any  age  or  country  : 

Dissoiiata  Inris  concordi  pace  liyavit. 
One  circumstance  is  reinnrkable.  Just  before  the  death 
of  Galeas  is  announced,  Matilda  incid"ntally  entreats  Lo- 
renzo to  point  his  arms  against  the  Turks,  then  securely 
wasting  the  "  Italian  confines."  In  another  part  of  the 
Phiy,  he  is  extolled  for  his  splendour,  and  proverbially 
nansed  the  "  king  of  coin."  And  we  know  that  somewhat 
within  a  century  from  the  death  of  Galeas,    Lorenzo  (th« 
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magnificent)  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  Otranto,  an<l  became,  what  Matilda  wishes 
him  to  be,  their  "  scourise  and  terror."  It  aould  be  very 
desirable  to  know  Imm  what  book  of  straii-^e  adventures 
tl.is  and  the  plots  ot  some  ot  the  other  Plays  are  derived; 
but  this  is  a  pi«  ce  of  inform 'ti«n  which  I  am  wholly  unable 
to  uive.  Meanwhile,  it  must  be  »aid  on  behalf  of  Ma^singer 
himself,  that  this  Play  is  agreeably  written.  The  language 
is  chaste,  and  of  a  ti-inpenue  dignity,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  the  higher  conversation  ot  the  stage.  St.me  of  the  scenes, 
too,  have  considerable  ettect;  the  reception  of  the  ambassi- 
dor  in  the  first  act  i^  stately  and  impressive,  and  the  patriot- 
ism which  it  calls  forth  i»  only  inieiior  in  animation  to  that 
in  The  Bondman.  The  confes-ion  scene,  too,  in  tiie  fourth 
Act,  i- interesting,  and  reminds  us,  though  at  some  distance, 
of  The  Emperor  of  the  East ;  and  the  discove.y  of  Maria 
by  her  father  is  pretty  and  affecting.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters toi>are  well  drawn.  Matilda  has  a  pleasing  mixtuie  of 
dignity  and  condescension,  is  geneious,  delicate,  and  noble- 
minded,  and  (a  circuoutnnce  which  Massinger  delights  to 
represent),  is  won  by  th«:  modesty  of  her  lover.  Uakazzo 
himself  is  fr.oiigly  described,  both  in  his  ditlidence  and  his 
keroism ;  in  J  iua  •rausitioci  from  the  cue  to  the  other  at  Lei- 


command,  is  highly  animating.  The  principal  faulte  arise 
from  the  management :  the  contrivances  are  sometimes  re- 
dundant and  sometimes  defective;  either  they  are  accumu- 
lated without  an  answerable  effect,  or  they  are  withheld 
when  a  small  employment  of  them  would  materially  relieve 
the  story.  There  is  also  a  verboseness  in  some  of  the 
speeches,  and  more  tamcness  than  usual  in  the  soliloquies. 
He,  whose  thoughts  burst  into  solitary  speech,  should  pass, 
vvitti  brevity  and  passion,  from  one  circumstance  to  another, 
ami,  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  should  substantially  con- 
vey his  intelligence  to  the  audience,  while  he  appears  only 
to  labour  under  the  disorder  of  his  own  feelings.  But  this 
double  management  is  generally  loo  delicate  for  Massinger: 
and  the  soliloquies  of  this  Play  are  direct  and  circumstantial 
narrations,  which  might  be  addressed  to  another  person. 

A  pleasing  moral  arises  from  the  character  of  Galeazzo: 
it  teaches  us  that  modesty  is  essentially  connected  with  true 
merit.  The  vulgar,  who,  like  the  attendants  of  Matilda, 
are  fond  of  boldness,  may  look  on  it  with  contempt;  but  let 
it  not  despair:  the  eye  of  taste  and  sense  will  mark  it  for 
distinction  and  reward,  and  even  those  will  join  in  allow- 
ing its  deserts,  who  feel  themselves  eclipsed  by  its  supe- 
(ioiity  — Ds.  lafiLANO. 


THE   OLD  LAW. 


TiiF.  Old  Law.]  Of  this  Comedy,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Massinger,  Middleton,  aud 
Rowley,  in  conjunction,  there  is  but  one  edition,  the  quarto  of  1656,  which  appears  to  be  a  hasty  tran- 
script from  tlie  prompter's  book,  made,  as  I  have  observed,  when  the  necessities  of  the  actors,  now 
grievously  oppressed  by  the  republicans,  compelled  them,  for  a  temporary  resource,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
popular  name,  and  bring  forward  such  pieces  as  they  vet  possessed  in  manuscript. 

Of  INliddleton  and  Rowley  some  notice  has  been  already  taken:  1  have  therefore  only  to  repeat  what 
is  hazarded  in  the  Introduction,  my  persuasion  that  the  share  of  Massinger,  in  this  strange  composition,  is 
not  the  most  considerable  of  the  three. 

I'iiis  J^lay  was  printed  for  Edward  Archer  :  it  does  him  no  credit ;  for  a  work  so  full  of  errors,  and 
l.'iose  too  of  the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  kind,  has  seldom  issued  from  the  press.  Hundreds  ot  the  more 
obvious  are  corrected  in  silence ;  others,  with  the  attempts  to  remove  them,  are  submitted  to  the  reader, 
who  (if  he  tiiinks  the  enquiry  worth  his  labour),  will  here  find  The  Old  Law  far  less  irregular,  unmetrical, 
and  unintelligible,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  editions. 

'I'his  drama  was  once  very  popular.  The  title  of  the  quarto  is,  "  The  excellent  Comedy  called  The  Old 
Law,  or  A  New  Way  to  Please  Fou.— Acted  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Salisbury  House,  and  at  several 
other  places  with  great  applause." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


EvANDER  duke  of  Epire. 
Cbatua'S,  the  executioner, 
Creon,  father  to  Simonides. 

^  {   young  Lourtiert. 

Cleanthes,  S  ^      ° 

Lysander,  husband  to  Eugenia,  anJunc/e  to  Cleanthes, 

hvo>iivib.s,  father  to  Cleaathes. 

Gnoiho,  the  clown. 

Lawyers. 

Courtiers. 

Dancing-master. 

Butler,  \ 

Bailijjf,         y  Servant!  to  Creon. 


Tailor, 


} 


Coachman, 

Footman,      V  Also  Servants  to  Creon. 

Cook, 

Clerk. 

Drawer, 

Antigona,  wife  to  Creon. 

HiPPOLiTA,  wife  to  Cleanthes. 

Eugenia,  ivife  to  Lysander,  and  mother  to  Parthenia. 

Parthema. 

Agatha,  wife  to  Gnotho. 

Old  women,  wives  to  Creon' s  servants. 

Courtezan. 


Fiddlers,  Servants,  Guard,  ifc. 


SCENE,  Epire. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— ^  Room  in  Creon's  House. 
Enter  Simonides  and  two  Lawyers. 

Sim  Is  the  law  firm,  sir? 

1  Law.  The  law  !  what  more  firm,  sir, 
More  powerful,  forcible,  or  more  permanent  ? 

Sim.  By  my  troth,  sir, 
I  partly  do  believe  it;  conceive,  sir, 
Ycu  have  indirectly  answered  my  question. 
I  did  not  doubt  the  fundamental  grounds 
Of  law  in  general,  for  the  most  solid  ; 
But  this  particular  law  that  me  concerns 
Now  at  the  present ;  if  that  be  firm  and  strong, 
Ar.d  powerful,  and  forcible,  and  permanent. 
I  am  a  young  man  that  has   an  old  father. 


2  Law.  Nothing  more  strong,  sir. 
It  is— Secniidum  statutum  principis,  confirmatum  cum 
voce  senatus,  et  voce  reipublicie ;    nay,   consummatum 
et  eiemplifcatum. 
Is  it  not  in  force 

When  divers  have  already  tasted  it. 
And  paid  their  lives  for  penalty  ? 

.Sim.  'Tis  true. 
My  father  must  be  next ;  this  day  completes 
Full  fourscore  years  upon  him. 

2  Law.  He  is  here,  then, 
Suh  pana  statiiti ;  hence  I  can  tell  him. 
Truer  than  all  the  physicians  in  i!)e  world, 
He  cannot  live  outto-moirow  ;  this 
Is  the  most  certain  climacterical  year— 
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*Tis  past  all  danger,  for  there's  no  escaping  it. 
What  age  is  your  mother,  sir? 

Sim.  Faith,  near  her  days  too ; 
Wants  some  two  of  threescore. 

1  Law.  So  !  she'll  drop  away- 
One  of  these  days  too  :  here's  a  good  age  now 
For  those  that  have  old  parents,  and  rich  inherit- 
ance ! 

Sim.  And,  sir,  'tis  profitable  for  others  too  : 
Are  there  not  fellows  that  lie  bedrid  in  their  offices 
That  younger  men  would  walk  lustily  in  1 
Churchmen,  that  even  the  second  infancy 
Hath   silenced,  yet  have  spun   out  their  lives  so 

That  many  pregnant  and  ingenious  spirits 
Have  languish'd  in  their  hoped  reversions, 
And  died  upon  the  thought  ?  and,  by  your  leave, 

sir, 
Have  you  not  places  fill'd  up  in  the  law 
By  some  grave  senators,  that  you  imagine 
Have  held  them  long  enough,  and  such  spirits  as 

Were  they  removed,  would  leap  into  their  dignities? 

1  Law.    Die  quibus  in  ierris,  et  eris  mihi  magiius 
Apollo*. 

Sim.   But  tell  me,  faith,  your  fair  opinion  : 
Is't  not  a  sound  and  necessary  law 
This,  by  the  duke  enacted? 

1  Law.  Never  did  Greece, 

Our  ancient  seat  of  brave  philosophers, 
'Mongst  ail  her  nomothet(e  and  lawgivers. 
Not  when  she  flourish'd  in  her  sevenfold  sages, 
Whose  living  memory  can  never  die, 
Produce  a  law  more  grave  and  necessary. 
Sim,  I  am  of  that  mind  too. 

2  Law.  1  will  maintain,  sir, 
Draco's  oligarchy,  that  the  government 
Of  community  reduced  into  few. 
Framed  a  fair  sate  ;  Solon's  chreohopiaf 

That  cut  oft'j)Oor  men's  debts  to  their  rich  creditors, 

Was  good  and  charitable,  but  not  full,  allow'd ; 

His  seiscatheia  did  reform  that  error*, 

His  honourable  senate  of  Areopagitae. 

Lycurgus  was  more  loose  anJ  gave  too  free 

And  licentious  reins  unto  his  discipline  ; 

As  that  a  young  woman,  in  her  husband's  weak- 

.less, 
Might  choose  her  able  friend  to  propagate  ; 
That  so  the  commonwealth  might  be  supplied 
With  hope  of  lusty  spirits.     Plato  did  err, 
And  so  did  Aristotle,  in  allowing 
Lewd  and  luxurous  limits  to  their  laws  : 
But  now  our  Epire,  our  Epire's  Evander, 
Our  noble  and  wise  prince,  has  hit  the  law 
That  all  our  predecessive  students 
Have  missed  unto  their  shame. 

Enter  Cleanthes. 
Sim.  Forbear  the  praise,  sir, 
*Tis  in  itself  most  pleasing : — Cleanthes  ! 
O,  lad,  here's  a  sj)rn)g  for  young  plants  to  flourish  ! 
The  old  trees  must  down  that  keep  the  sun  from  us  ; 
We  shall  rise  now,  boy. 


•  Law.  Die  qwbus,   &c.]      This  lawyer  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  but  1  do  not  see  the  drift  of  his  quotation. 

t Solon's  chreokopia.J     XpEWJCOTTia 

•ignifits    the  cuttiiig    oil  ihat    part    of  the  debt  which  arose 
from  liie  iateresl  of  the  sum  lent.— M.  Mason. 

X  IJi^  seiscatheia  did  reform  that  error, ^  E£l(ra;^sta  , 
i.  e.  a  sliakiiii;  ott  a  burthen,  metaphorically,  an  abolition  of 
debt.  This  l.iwyer's  notions  of  honesty  would  have  fitted  hiin 
for  oae  of  Solon's  counsellors. 


Clean.  Whither,  sir,  I  pray? 
To  the  bleak  air  of  storms  ;  among  those  trees* 
Which  we  had  shelter  from  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  from  our  growth 
Our  sap  and  livelihood,  and  from  our  fruit. 
What !  tis  not  jubilee  with  thee  yet,  I  think, 
Thou  look'st  so  sad  on't.     How  old  is  thy  father  ? 

Clean.  Jubilee  !  no,  indeed ;  'tis  a  bad  year  with  me, 

Sim.  Prithee,  how  old's  thy  father?  then   I  can 
tell  thee. 

Clean.  I    know    not    how    to   answer  you,    Si- 
raonides ; 
He  is  too  old,  being  now  exposed 
Unto  the  rigour  of  a  cruel  edict ; 
And  yet  not  old  enough  by  many  years. 
Cause  I'd  not  see  him  go  an  hour  before  me. 

Sim,  These  very  passions  I  speak  to  my  fatherf. 
Come,  come,  here's  none  but  friends  here,  we  may 

speak 
Our  insides  freely  ;  these  are  lawyers,    man, 
And  shall  be  counsellors  shortly  • 

Clean.  They  shall  be  now,  s'\r , 
And  shall  have  large  fees  if  they'll  undertake 
To  help  a  good  cause,  for  it  wants  assistance  ; 
Bad  ones,  I  know, they  can  insist  upon. 

1  Law.  Oh,  sir,  we  mu  st  undertake  of  both  parts  ; 
But  the  good  we  have  most  good  in. 

Clean.  Pray  you,  say, 
How  do  you  allow  of  this  strange  edict  ? 

1  Law.  Secundum  justitiam  ;  by  my  faith,  sir. 
The  haj)piest  edict  that  ever  was  in  Epire. 

Clean.  What,  to  kill  innocents,  sir  ?  it  cannot  be, 
It  is  no  rule  in  justice  there  to  punish. 

1  Law.  Oh,  sir, 
You  understand  a  conscience,  but  not  lawj. 

Clean.  Why,  sir,  is  there  so  main  a  difference? 

1  Law.  You'll  never  be   good  lawyer  if  you  un- 
derstand not  that. 

Clean.  I  think,  then,  'tis  the  best  to  be  a  bad  one. 

J  Law.  Why,  sir,  the  very  letter  and  the  sense 
both  do  overthrow  you  in  this  statute,  which  speaks 
that  every  man  living  to  fourscore  years,  and  wo- 
men to  threescore,  shall  then  be  cut  off  as  fruitless 
to  the  republic,  and  law  shall  finish  what  nature 
linger'd  at. 

Clean.  And  this  suit  shall  soon    be  dispatch'd  in 
law  ? 

1  Law.  It  is  so  plain,  it  can  have  no  demur. 
The  church-book  overthrows  it. 

Clean.  And  so  it  does§  ; 
The  church-book  overtrows  it  if  you  read  it  well. 

*  Clean.   Whither,  sir,  I  pray  ? 
To  the  bleak  air  of  storms  ;  among  those  treea 
Which  we  had  shelter  from?]     This  short  speech  is  a 
pretty  intri>diiclion  to  the  filial  piety  and  tenderness  which 
form  the  character  of  Cleanthes, 

t  Sim.  These  very  passions  /  speak  to  my  father,]  i.  e. 
these  pathetic  speeches:  this  word  occurs  frequently  in  our 
old  writeis,  for  a  short  monody  or  s<>ng  of  the  plaintive  kind. 
ThusTomkins  ;  Not  a  one  shakes  his  tail,  but  I  si^h  out  a 
paaHon. — Albumazar. 
X  1  Law.  Oh,  sir. 

You  understand  a  conscience,  but  not  law.]   TTiese    earned 
gentlemen  make    very  free  with    their    piofestiou;  but  the 
distinction  is  a  good  One. 
$  Clean.  And  so  it  does ; 

The  church-book  overthrows  it,  if  you  read  it  well 
Cleanthes  and  the  lawyer  are  at  cross  purposes.  The  Utter 
observes  (hat  the  church-buok  (by  which  he  means  tiie  regis 
ter  of  births  kept  there  overthrows  all  demur  ;  t>  wliich  the 
former  replies,  that  it  really  does  so,  taking  the  holy  Scrip- 
I    tures  for  tlie  ciiiinh-boiik. 

I        To  observe  upon  the  utter  confusion  of  all  time  and  plice 

I     of  all  cu:>tonis  and  manners,  in  this  drama,  would  be    super 

llu(>u8  ;  they  mxxi*  be  obvious  to  the  mo»t  carele««  - '  -      -' 
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1  Law.  Still  you  run  from  tlie  law  into  error : 
You  say  it  takes  the  lives  of  innocents, 

I  say  no,  and  .so  says  common  reason  ; 

VVlwt  man  lives  to  fourscore,  and  woman  to  three, 

That  can  die  innocent  ? 

Clean.  A  fine  law  evasion! 
Good  sir,  reliearse  the  whole  statute  to  me. 

Sim.   Fie  !  that's  too  tedious  ;  you  have  already 
The  full  sum  in  the  brief  relation. 

Clean.  Sir, 
'Mongst  many  words  may  bo  found  contradictions  ; 
And  these  men  dare  sue  and  wrangle  with  a  statute, 
If  they  can  pick  a  quarrel  with  some  error. 

2  Law.  Listen,  sir,  I'll  gather  it  as  brief  as  I  can 
for  you  : 

Anno  primo  Evandri,  Be  it  for  the  care  and  good  of  the 
cummoHweaUh  (Jar  divers  necessaru  reasons  that  we 
shall  urge),  thus  peremptorily  enacted 

Clean.  A  fair  pretence,  it  the  reasons  foul  it  not ! 

2  Law.  That  all  men  living  in  our  dominions  of 
Epire,  in  their  decayed  nature,  to  the  age  of  four- 
score, or  women  (o  the  age  of  threescore,  shall  on  the 
same  day  be  instautty  put  to  death,  hif  those  7neans 
and  instruments  that  a  Jormer  proclamation  had  to  this 
purpose,  through  our  said  territories  dispensed. 

Clean.  There  was  no  woman  in  this  senate,  cer- 
tain. 

1  Law.  That  these  men,  being  past  their  bearing 
armi,  t^  aid  and  dej end  their  country  ;  past  their  man- 
hood and  'ikelihood,  to  propagate  any  further  issue  to 
their  posterity  ;  and  as  well  past  their  councils  (whose 
overgrown  gravity  is  now  run.  into  dotage)  to  assist  their 
country  ;  to  whom,  in  common  reason,  nothing  should  be 
so  wearisome  as  their  oim  lives,  as  they  may  be  supposed 
tedious  to  their  successive  heirs,  ivhose  times  are  spent  in 
the  good  of  their  CO untri/ :  yet,  wnnting  tiie  means  to 
maintain  it ;  and  are  like  to  grow  old  before  their  in- 
heritance {born  to  them)  come  to  their  necessary  use,  be 
condemned  to  die  :  for  the  women,  for  that  they  never 
were  a  defence  to  their  country  ;  never  by  counsel  ad- 
mitted to  assist  in  the  government  of  tlieir  country  ; 
only  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  posterity,  and  now 
ai  the  age  of  threescore,  past  that  good,  and  all  their 
goo  Iness  :  it  is  thongJu  ft  (a  quarter  abated  from  the  \ 
more  tcorthy  member)  that  they  be  put  to  death,  as  is 
before  recited  :  provided  that  for  the  just  and  impartial 
eiecuiion  of  tnis  our  statute,  the  example  shall  first 
begin  in  and  about  our  court,  wliich  ourself  will  see 
carefully  performed ;  and  not,  for  a  full  month  *  fol- 
lowing, extend  any  further  into  our  dominions.  Dated 
the  sixth  of  the  second  month,  at  our  Palace  Royal  in 
Epire  f. 

Clean.  A  fine  edict,  and  very  fairly  gilded  ! 
And  is  there  no  scruple  in  all  these  words. 
To  demur  the  law  upon  occasionf 

Sim.  Pox  !  'tis  an  unneccessary  inquisition  ; 
Prithee  set  him  not  about  it. 


•  ■ and  not,  for  a /"all  month,  &c.] 

The  reader  will  see  the  necessity  and  the  motive  of  this  pro- 
vision ill  the  act,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Play. 

H.i(l  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  Massinger's  days,  been 
•omeivlrtt  like  what  they  are  in  ours,  we  iid^ht  not  iinrea- 
soH/ibly  h.ive  supposed  that  this  was  wickedly  meant  as  a 
Tidicul*^  on  them,  for  a  more  prolix,  taiUotogical,  contused 
piece  (if  formality,  human  wit,  or  rather  human  dullness, 
could  not  easily  have  produced.  As  it  stands  in  the  old 
copy,  and  in  Coxeter,  it  is  absolutely  incomprehensible. 
Mr.  M.  Mason  restored  it  to  as  much  meaning  as  it  was  pro- 
bably inteuded  to  have,  by  a  few  interpolations,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  the  same  end,  without  deviating  alto- 
getlier  so  much  from  the  original. 


2  Law.  Troth,  none,  sir: 
It  is  so  evident  and  plain  a  case, 
There  is  no  succour  for  the  defendant. 

Clean.    Possible  !    can  nothing   help   in  a   good 
case  ? 

1  Laiv.  Faith,  sir,  I  do  think  there  may  be  a  hole, 
Which  would  protract  ;  delay,  if  not  remedy. 

Clean.    Why,  there's  some  comfort  in  that ;    good 
sir,  speak  it. 

1  Law.  Nay,  you  must  pardon  me  for  that,  sir 

Sitn.  Prithee,  do  not  j 
It  may  ope  a  wound  to  many  sons  and  heirs, 
That  may  die  after  it. 

Clean.  Come,  sir,  I  know 
How  to  make  you  speak  : — will  this  do  it? 

j  Gives  him  his  purse 

1  Law.  1  will  afford  you  my  opinion,  sir. 
Clean.  Pray   you,   repeat   the  literal    words   ex- 
pressly, 

The  time  of  death. 

Sim.   'Tis    an  unnecessary  question;    prithee  let 
it  alone. 

2  Law.  Hear  his  opinion,  'twill  be  fruitless,  sir  : 
That  man,  at  the  age  of  fouiscoie,  and  womanat  three 
score,  shall  the  same  day  he  pm  to  death. 

1  Law.  'J'hus  i  help  the  man  to  twenty-one  yeaia 
more. 

Clean.  That  were  a  fair  addition. 

1  Law.   Mark  it,  sir ;  we  say,  man  is  not  at  age 
Till  he  be  one  and  twenty  ;  before,  'tis  infancy 
And  adolescency  ;  now,  by  that  addition. 
Fourscore  he  cannot  be,  till  a  hundred  and  one. 

Sim.  Oh,  poor  evasion  ! 
He  is  fourscore  years  oM,  sir. 

1  Law.    i  hat  helps  more,  sir  ; 
He  begins  to  be  old  at  hf'y,  so  at  foursc/re 
He's  but  thirty  years  old  ;  so,  believe  it,  sir, 
He  may  be  twenty  years  in  declination, 
And  so  long  miiy  a  man  linger  and  live  by  it. 

Sim.  The  worst  hope  of  safeiy  that  e'er  I  heard  \ 
Give  him  his  fee  again,  'tis  not  worth  two  deniers. 

1  Law.    'Jhere  is  no  law  for  restitution  of  fees, 
sir. 

Clean.  No,  no,  sir ;  I  meant  it  lost  when  it  was 
given. 

Enter  Creon  and  Aniigoxa. 

Sim.  No  more,  good  sir. 
Here  are  ears  unnecessary  for  your  doctrine. 

1  Law.  I  have  spoke  out  my  fee,  and  1  have  done, 
sir. 

Sim,  O  my  dear  father  ! 

Creon.  Tush  !  meet  me  not  in  exclaims  ; 
I  understand  the  worst,  and  hope  no  better. 
A  fine  law!  if  this  hold,  white  heads  will  be  cheap, 
And  many  watchmen's  places  will  be  vacant*; 
Forty  of  them  1  know  my  seniors. 

That  did  due  deeds  of  darkness  too their  country 

Has  watch 'd  them  a  good  turn  for't, 

And  ta'en  them  napping  now  : 

The  fewer  hospitals  will  serve  too  ;  many 


•  if  this  hold,  whiti-  heads  will  he  cheap. 

And  many  watchmen's  places  will  he  vacant ;]  Tlie  au- 
thor" coiilri  not  lorbear,  even  at  tiii>  serious  moment,  to  in- 
dulge a  sm'le  at  the  venerable  guardians  of  the  nii;ht,  who, 
in  their  time,  as  well  as  in  our.'*,  seem  to  have  been  very 
"  ancient  and  quiit"  per.stinages.  The  remainder  of  this 
speed'  st.mds  thus  in  the  quario: 

That  did  due  deeds  of  darhiessi"  their  country. 
Has  watch'd  'em  a  ijood  turn  for't,  and  tune  'em 
Napping  now,  f  he  fewer  hospitals  will  serve  to. 
Many  may  be  used  for  stews,  ^c. 
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May  be  used  for  stews  and  brothels;    and  those 

people 
Will  never  trouble  them  to  fourscore. 

Ant.  Can  you  play  and  sport  with  sorrow,  sir  ? 
Creon,  Sorrow  !   for  what,  Antigona?  for  my  life 
My  sorrow  is  I  have  kept  it  so  long  well 
With  bringing  it  up  unto  so  ill  an  end. 
I  might  have  gently  lost  it  in  my  cradle, 
Before  my  nerves  and  ligaments  grew  strong 
To  bind  it  faster  to  me. 

Sim,  For  mine  own  sake 
I  should  have  been  sorry  for  that. 

Creon.  Li  my  youth 
I  was  a  soldier,  no  coward  in  my  an-e  ; 
I  neverturn'd  my  back  upon  ray  foe  ; 
I  have  felt  nature's  winters,  sicknesses, 
Yet  ever  kept  a  lively  sap  iu  me 
To  greet  the  cheerful  spring  of  health  again. 
Dangers,  on  horse,  on  foot  [by  land],  by  water, 
I  have  scaped  to  this  day  ;  and  yet  this  day. 
Without  all  help  of  casual  accidents. 
Is  only  deadly  to  me,  'cause  it  numbers 
Fourscore  years  to  me.     Where  is  the  fault  now  ? 
I  cannot  blame  time,  nature,  nor  my  stars. 
Nor  aught  but  tyranny.     Even  kings  themselves 
Mave  sometimes  tasted  an  even  fate  with  me. 
He  that  has  been  a  soldier  all  his  days, 
And  stood  in  personal  opposition 
'Gainst  darts  and  arrows,  the  extremes  of  heat 
And  pinching  cold,  has*  treacherously  at  home. 
In  s  secure  quiet,  by  a  villain's  hand 

Been  basely  lost,  in  his  stars'  ignorance  : 

And  so  must  I  die  by  a  tyrant's  sword. 

1  Law.  Oh,  say  not  so,  sir,  it  is  by  the  law. 

Creon.  And  what's  that,  but  the  sword  of  tyrannv, 
When  it  is  brandish'd  against  innocent  lives? 
I  am  now  upon  my  deathbed,  and  'tis  fit 
I  should  unbosom  ray  free  conscience, 
And  show  the  faith  1  die  in  ; — I  do  believe 
'Th  tyranny  that  takes  ray  life. 

Sim.  Would  it  were  gone 
By  one  raeans  or  other!  what  a  long  day 
Will  this  be  ere  night? 

Creon.  Simonides. 

Sim.  Here,  sir, — weepingf-. 

Creon.  Wherefore  dost  thou  weep?  [end. 

Clean.  'Cause  you  make  no  more  haste  to  your 

Sim.  How  can  you  question  nature  so  unjustly? 
I  had  a  grandfather,  and  then  had  not  you 
True  filial  tears  for  him  ? 

Clean.  Hypocrite ! 
A  disease  of  drought  dry  up  all  pity  from  him 
That  can  dissemble  pity  with  wet  eyes  ! 

•  And  pinching  cold,  has  treacherously  at  home, 
Jn's  secure  quiet,  by  a  villain's  hand 
Been  basely  lost,  in  his  stars  iynorance  :■ 


And  so  must  1  die  by  a  tyrant's  sword. \    The  old  copy 
gives  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  tljus: — 

And  pinching  cold  hns  treacherously  at  home 
In  his  secured  quiet  by  a  villain's  hand 
Am  basely  lost  in  my  ^star's  ignorance 
j4nd  so  must  I  die  by  a  tyrant's  sword. 
For  has,  Coxeier  reads  dies,  and  lor  Am,  in    the  third  line, 
I'm;  but  tliis    cannot  be  ri^ht;  for   Creon  had  just  before 
acquitted    iii-.  stars   of  any  concern  in  his  destiny.     Mr.  M. 
Mason  blindly  follows  Coxeter.     I  atn  not  very  contident  of 
thesiennineness  ol  my  readings;  but  they  pro<luce  something 
like  a  meaning:  and  in  a  Play  so  incorrecdy,  so  ignorantly, 
primed  as  this,  even  that  is  sometimes  to  be   regarded  as  an 
atcq^iisiiion. 

t  Sim.  Here,  »ir .—weeping.]  This  is  given  by  the  mo- 
dern «■^litor^  as  a  marginal  note;  but  the  old  copy  makes  it, 
a«d  ri;;htly,  a  part  of  the  text. 


Creon.  Be  good  unto  your  mother,  Simonides. 
She  must  be  now  your  care. 

Ant.  To  what  end,  sir? 
The  bell  of  this  sharp  edict  tolls  for  me, 
As  it  rings  out  for  you. — I'll  be  as  read)'. 
With  one  hour's  stay,  to  go  along  with  you. 
Creon.  Thou  must  not,   woman,  there  are  years 
behind, 
Before  thou  canst  set  forward  in  this  voyage ; 
•And  nature,  sure,  wdl  now  be  kind  to  all : 
She  has  a  quarrel  in't,  a  cruel  law 
Seeks  to  prevent*  her,  she  will  therefore  fight  in't. 
And  draw  out  life  even  to  her  longest  thread  : 
Thou  art  scarce  fifty-five. 

Ant.  So  many  morrowj  ! 
Those  five  remaining  years  I'll  turn  to  days. 
To  hours,  or  minutes,  for  your  company. 
I  is  fit  that  you  and  I,  being  man  and  wife. 
Should  walk  together  arm  in  arm. 

Sim.  I  hope 
They'll  go  together;  I  would  they  would,  i'faith  ; 
Then  would  her  thirds  be  saved  too. — The  day  goes 
away,  sir. 
Creon.  Why  wouldst  thou  have  me  gone,  Simo- 
nides 1 
Sim.  O  my  heart !  would  you  have  me  gone  be- 
fore you,  sir. 
You  give  me  such  a  deadly  wound  ? 
Clean.  Fine  rascal  ! 

Sim.  Blemish  my  duty  so  with  such  a  question  ! 
Sir,  I  would  haste  me  to  the  duke  for  mercy ; 
He  that's  above  the  law  may  mitigate 
The  rigour  of  the  law.     How  a  good  meaning 
May  be  corrupted  by  a  misconstruction  ! 

Creon.  Thou  corrupt'st  mine ;  I  did  not  think 

thou  mean'st  so. 
Clean.  You  were  in  the  more  error, 
Sim.  The  words  wounded  me. 
Clean,  'i'was  pity  thou  died'st  not  on't. 
Sim.  I  have  been  ransacking  the  helps  of  law. 
Conferring  with  these  learned  advocates ; 
If  any  scruple,  cause,  or  wrested  sense 
Could  have  been  found  out  to  preserve  your  life. 
It  had  been  bought,  though  with  your  full  estate. 
Your  life's  so  precious  to  me! — but  there's  none. 
1  Imw.  Sir,  we  have  canvass'd  her  from  top  to 
toe, 
Turn'd  her  upside  down,  thrown  her  upon  her  side, 
Nay,  open'd  and  dissected  all  her  entrails. 
Yet  can  find  none  :  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped 
But  the  duke's  mercy. 

Sim.  I  know  the  hope  of  that ; 
He  did  not  make  the  law  for  that  purpose. 

Creon,  Then  to  this  hopeless  mercy  last  I  go  j 
I  have  so  many  precedents  before  me, 
I  must  call  it  hopeless:  Antigona, 
See  me  deliver'd  up  unto  my  deathsman. 
And  then  we'll  part ; — five  years  hence  I'll  look  for 
thee. 
Sim.  1  hope  she  will  not  stay  so  long  behind  you, 
Creon.  Do  not  bate  him  an  hour  by  grief  and  sor- 
row. 
Since  there's  a  day  prefix'd,  hasten  it  not. 
Suppose  me  sick,  Antigona,  dying  now. 


♦  She  has  a  quarrel  in't,  a  cruel  law 
See  sto  prevent  her,]  i.  e.  to  acticipate  the  period  she 
had  allotted  to  life.      In  this  classic  sense,  the  word  is  con- 
stantly used  by  our  old  writers,  and,  indeed, several  instaocci 
of  it  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Any  disease  (hou  wilt  may  be  my  end, 
)r  when  death's  slow  to  rorae,  sav  tyrants  send. 

[Eieinit  Creon  and  Antigonn. 
Sim.  Cleanthes,  if  you  want  money,  to-morrow, 
use  me  ; 
I'll  trust  you  while*  your  father's  dead. 

[Exit,  with  the  Lawyers. 
Clean.   Why,  here's  a  villain. 
Able  to  corrupt  a  thousand  by  example ! 
Does  the  kind  rootf  bleed  out  his  livelihood 
In  parent  distribution  to  his  branches. 
Adorning  them  with  all  his  glorious  fruits. 
Proud  that  hispiide  is  seen  when  he's  unseen; 
And  must  not  gratitude  descend  again 
To  comfort  his  old  limbs  in  fruitless  winter? 
Improvident,  or  at  least  partial  nature  ! 
(Weak  woman  in  this  kind),  who  in  thy  last  teeming 
Forgettest  still  the  former,  ever  making 
The  burthen  of  thy  last  throes  the  dearest  darling  ! 

0  yet  in  noble  man  reform  [reform]  it. 
And  make  us  better  than  those  vegetives. 
Whose  souls  die  with  them.  Nature,  as  thou  art  old 
If  love  and  justice  be  not  dead  in  thee, 

Make  some  the  pattern  of  thy  piety. 
Lest  all  do  turn  unnaturally  against  thee. 
And  thou  be  blamed  for  our  oblivions 

Enter  Leonides  and  Hippolita, 

And  brutish  reluctations!     Ay,  here's  the  ground 
Whereon  my  filial  faculties  must  build 
An  edifice  of  honour  or  of  shame 
To  all  mankind. 

Hip.  You  must  avoid  it,  sir, 
If  there  be  any  love  within  yourself: 
This  is  far  more  than  fate  of  a  lost  game 
That  another  venture  may  restore  again  ; 
It  is  your  life,  which  you  should  not  subject 
To  any  cruelty,  if  you  can  preserve  it. 

Clean.  O  dearest  woman,  thou  hast  doubled  now 
A  thousand  times  thy  nuptial  dowry  to  me  ! 
Why,  she  whose  loVe  is  but  derived  from  me. 
Is  got  before  me  in  my  debted  duty. 

Hip.  Are  you  thinking  such  a  resolution,  sir? 

Cleun.  Sweetest  Hippolita,  what  love  taught  thee 
To  be  so  forward  in  so  good  a  cause? 

Hip.  Mine  own  pity,  sir,  did  first  instruct  me. 
And  then  your  love  and  power  did  both  command 
rae. 

Clean.  They  were  all  blessed  ano-els  to  direct  thee ; 
And  take  their  counsel.  How  do  you  fare,  sir? 

Leon,  Cleanthes,  never  better  ;  I  have  conceived 
Such  a  new  joy  within  this  old  bosom. 
As  I  did  never  think  would  there  have  enter'd. 

Clean.  Joy  call  you  it?  alas  !  'tis  sorrow,  sir, 
The  worst  of  sorrows,  sorrow  unto  death. 

Leon.  Death  ;  what  is  that,  Cleanthes  ?  I  thought 
not  on't, 

1  was  in  contemplation  of  this  woman  : 
'Tis  all  thy  comfort,  sonj  ;  tbou  hast  in  her 
A  treasure  unvaluable,  keep  her  safe. 
When  1  die,  sure  'twill  be  a  gentle  death. 
For  I  will  die  with  wonder  of  her  virtues  j 
Nothing  else  shall  dissolve  me. 

•  I'll  trust  you  \s\nW  your  father' s  dead.]  i.e.  wn^Z  your 
father  be  dead:  see  Roman  Actor,  Act  V,  sc.   ). 

f  Does  the  kind  root,  Sic]  Tliis  In  aiitil'iil  speech  is  most 
unineirically  priritid  in  all  the  edition.*;  it  is,  1  hope,  some- 
vh.1t  iimiruved  by  a  dirteient  arrai>!;ement,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  word  in  brad  ets 

J  'lis  all  thy  comfort ,  son  ;]  For  ffty  ^f r.  M.  Mason  reads 
my :  the  alteration  is  specious,  but  I  see  no  necessity  for  it. 


Clean.  'Twere  much  bettor,  sir, 
Could  you  prevent  tht-ir  miilice. 

Leon.   I'll  ))revent  them, 
And  die  the  way  I  told  thee,  in  the  wonder 
Of  this  good  woman.     I  tell  tlipe  tl)erH'.s  few  men 
Have  such  a  child  :    I  must  thank  thee  for  her. 
J  hat  the  strong  tie  of  wedlock  should  do  more 
Than  nature  in  her  nearest  ligainents 
Of  blood  and  propagation  !    I  sliould  never 
Have  begot  such  a  daughter  of  niv  own  : 
A  daiighter-in-hiw  !   law  were  above  nature, 
Were  there  more  such  children. 

Clean.    This  admiration 
Helps  nothio;-  to  your  safety  ;  think  of  that,  sir. 

Leon,   Had  you  heard  her,  Clt^amhes,  but  labour 
In  the  seiirch  of  means  to  save  my  forfeit  life. 
And  knew  the  wise  ami  the  sound  preservations 
Tiiat  she  found  out,  you  would  redouble  all 
Aly  vvonder  in  your  love  to  her. 

Clean.    The  thought, 
The  very  thought,  sir,  claims  all  that  from  me, 
And  she  is  now  possest  oft:   but,  good  sir. 
If  you  have  aught  received  from  her  advice, 
Let's  follow  it;  or  else  let's  better  think, 
And  take  the  surest  course. 

Leon.   I'll  tell  thee  one  ; 
She  counsels  me  to  fly  my  severe  country  ; 
To  turn  all  into  treasure,  and  there  build  up 
My  decaying  fortunes  in  a  safer  soil, 
Where  Epire's  law  cannot  claim  me. 

Clean.  And,  sir, 
I  apprehend  it  as  a  safest  course. 
And  may  be  easily  accomplished  ; 
Let  us  be  all  most  expeditious. 
Every  country  where  we  breathe  will  be  our  ov^n, 
Or  better  soil  ;  heaven  is  the  roof  of  all, 
And  now,  as  Kpire's  situate  by  t  lis  law. 
There  is  'twixt  us  and  heaven  a  dirk  eclipse. 

Hip.  Oh,  then  avoid  it,  sir;  these  sad  events 
Follow  those  black  predictions. 

Leon.  I  prithee  peace  ; 
I  do  allow  thy  love,  Hippolita, 
But  must  not  follow  it  as  counsel,  child  ; 
I  must  not  shame  my  country  for  the  law. 
This  country  here  hath  bred  me,  brought  me  up*. 
And  shall  I  now  refuse  a  grave  in  her? 
I  am  in  my  second  infancy,  and  children 
Ne'er  sleep  so  sweetly  in  their  nurse's  cradle 
As  in  their  natural  mother's. 

Hip.  Ay,  but,  sir. 
She  is  unnatural  ;  then  the  stepmother's 
To  be  preferri-d  before  her.  , 

Leon.  Tush  !  she  shall 
Allow  it  me  in  despite  of  her  entrails. 
Why,  do  you  think  iiow  far  from  ju^lgment 'tis 
That  I  should  travel  forth  to  seek  a  gr.ive 
That  is  already  digg  d  for  me  at  home. 
Nay,  perhaps  find  it  in  my  way  to  seek  it? — 
How  have  I  then  sought  a  rt^pentant  sorrow  ? 
For  your  dear  loves  how  have  1  banish'd  you 
From  your  country  ever  ?      With  my  base  att^-rnpt 
How  have  1  beggar'd  you  in  wasting  that 
Which  only  fur  your  sakes  1  bred  together? 
Buried  my  name  in  Kpire  t  which  1  built 

•  This  country  here  hath  hred  me,  brought  rnenp,  Ike] 
There  is  someihinii  exqni-itely  temler  in  this  sliort  speech. 

f  Buried  my  7iame  in  Ephe  i\.c.  'J  his  i>  i»b-ciue.  I'er 
!iap.«  Leonides  mean-  lli.il  he  liad  so  ronduci^d  liiinSL-h  in 
his  native-  country  (i.  e  o  raited  his  reputation  thete),  that 
his    memory  would  al.^ays  live  iu  \he  recollection  of   ihe 
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Upon  this  frame,  to  live  for  ever  in  ? 

What  a  base  coward  shall  I  be  to  fly  from 

That  enemy  which  every  minute  meets  me, 

And  thousand  odds  he  had  not  long  vanquish'd  me 

Before  this  hour  of  battle  !   Fly  my  death ! 

I  will  not  be  so  false  unto  your  states, 

Nor  fainting  to  the  man  that's  yet  in  me  ; 

I'll  meet  him  bravely  ;     I  cannot    (this   knowing) 

fear 
That,  when  I  am  gone  hence,  I  shall  be  there. 
Come,  I  have  days  of  preparation  left. 

Clean.  Good  sir,  hear  me  : 
I  have  a  genius  that  has  prompted  me, 

And  I  have  almost  formed  it  into  words; 

'lis  done,  pray  you  observe  them  :  I  can  conceal 

you  ; 
And  yet  not  leave  your  country. 

Leon.  Tush  !  it  cannot  be 
Without  a  certain  peril  on  us  all. 

Clean.    Danger  must  be  hazarded,    rather    than 
accept 
A  sure  destruction.     You  have  a  lodge,  sir. 
So  far  remote  from  way  of  passengers, 
That  seldom  any  mortal  eye  does  greet  with't ; 
And  yet  so  sweetly  situate  with  thickets, 
Built  with  such  cunning  lubyrinths  within, 
As  if  the  provident  heavens,  foreseeing  cruelty, 
Had  bid  you  frame  it  to  this  purpose  only. 

Leon.  Fie,  fie  !  'tis  dangerous, — and  treason  too, 
To  abuse  the  law. 

Hip.  'Tis  holy  care,  sir. 
Of  your  dear  life*,  which  is  your  own  to  keep, 
But  not  your  own  to  lose,  either  in  will 
Or  negligence. 

Clean.  Call  you  it  treason,  sir? 
I  had  been  then  a  traitor  unto  you. 
Had  1  forgot  this  ;  beseech  you,  accept  of  it  j 
It  is  secure,  and  a  duty  to  yourself. 

Leon.  What  a  coward  will  you  make  me  ! 

Clean.   You  mistake, 
"J'is  noble  courage  :  now  you  fight  with  death, 
And  yield  not  to  him  till  you  stoop  under  him. 

Leon,   rhis  must  needs  open  to  discovery, 
And  then  what  torture  follows? 

Clean.  By  what  means,  sir? 
Why,  there  is  but  one  body  in  all  this  counsel. 


Which  cannot  betray  itself:  we  two  are  one. 

One  soul,  one    body,   one   heart,    that   think   one 

tiioughl ; 
And  yet  we  two  are  not  completely  one. 

But  as  I  have  derived  myself  from  you. 

Who  shall  betray  us  where  there  is  no  second  ? 

Hip.   You  must  not  mistrust  my  faith,  though  my 
sex  plead 
Weakness  and  frailtv  for  me. 

Leon.  Oh,  I  dare  not,  me! 

But  where's  the  means  that  must  make  answer  for 
I  cannot  be  lost  without  a  full  account. 
And  what  must  pay  that  reckoning? 

Clean.  Oh,  sir,  we  will 
Keep  solemn  obits  for  your  funeral ; 
We'll  seem  to  weep,  and  seem  to  joy  withal, 
That  death  so  gently  has  prevented  you 
The   law's   sharp   rigour ;    and  this  no  mortal    ear 

shall 
Participate  the  knowledge  of. 

Leon.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
This  will  be  a  sportive  fine  demur. 
If  the  error  bs  not  found. 

Clean.  Vva\  doubt  of  none. 
Your  company  and  best  provision 
Must  be  no  further  furnish'd  than  by  us  ; 
And  in  the  interim  your  solitude  may 
Converse  with  heaven,  and  fairly  prepare 
[For  that]  which  was  too  violent  and  raging 
Thrown  headlong  on  you*. 

Leon.  Still  there  are  some  doubts 
Of  the  discovery  ;  yet  I  do  allow  it. 

Hip.  Will   you  not   mention  no\T   the   cost  and 
charge 
Which  will  be  in  your  keeping  ! 

Leon.  That  will  be  somewhat, 
WMiich  you  might  save  too. 

Clean.  With  his  will  against  him. 
What  foe  is  more  to  man  than  man  himself; 
Are  you  resolved,  sir? 

Leon.  I  am,  Cleanthes  ; 
If  by  this  means  I  do  get  a  reprieve. 
And  cozen  death  awhile,  when  he  shall  come 
Armed  in  his  own  power  to  give  the  blow, 
I'll  smile  upon  him  then,  and  laughing  go. 

[^Exeunt 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Evaxder,  Courtiers,  and  Ckatilus. 

Evan.  Executioner  ! 
Crut.   My  lord. 

Kvan.  How  did  old  Diodes  take  his  death  ? 
Crat.    As  weeping   brides  receive  their  joys  at 
night. 
With  trembling,  yet  with  patience. 


people,  unless  lie  now  quitted  tliem  for  a  residence  else" 
vvheie.  The  conclusion  ot  this  speech  1  do  not  understand  : 
peiiuips  sonictliing  is  lust. 

•  Hip.    7'i»  hoiy  care,  sir, 

Of  your  dear  life,  tkc]  Tliisthout:lit,  at  once  pious  and 
philosophicitl,  is  trequcutly  dwelt  upon  by  Massinger 


Evan.  Why,  'twas  well. 

1  Court.  Nay,  I  knew  my  father  would  do  well 
ray  lord, 
Whene'er  he  came  to  die  ;  I'd  that  opinion  of  him 
Which  made  me   the  more    willing   to  part   from 

him  : 
He  was  not  fit  to  live  in  the  world,  indeed. 
Any  time  these  ten  years,  my  lord. 
But  I  would  not  say  so  much. 

♦  Converse  with  heaven,  and  fairly  prepare. 
[For  that]  v;hichwas  too  violent  and  ra<jtng 
Thrown  headlonj  on  you.]  Here  aj-ain  some  woids  are 
lost  by  the  nej^li^ence  of  the  pi  inter,  uliioli,  in  this  Play 
exceeds  all  credibility.  It  is  impossible  to  lecovir  then: 
but  to  make  sonieiliing  like  seiij^e  ot  llie  pissage,  I  bave 
ventured  to  add  what  is  enclosed  betwetu  brackets. 
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Ivan.  No !  you  did  not  well  Ju't, 
For   lie   that's   all    spent,   is  ripe  for  death  at  all 

hours, 
And  does  but  trifle  time  out. 

1  Court.  'J'roth,  my  lord, 

would  IM  known  Nour  mind  nine  years  ag'O. 
Eian.    Our  law  is   fourscore  years,  because  we 
judge 
Dotnge  complete  then,  as  t'.nfruitfulness 
In  women  at  threescore  ;  ninrry,  if  the  son 
Can  within  compass  bring  good  solid  proofs 
Of  his  ovrn  father's  weakness  and  unfitness 
To  live,  or  sway  the  living,  though  iie  want  five 
Or  ten  years  of  his  number,  that's  not  it  ; 
His  defect  makes  him  fourscore,  and  'tis  fit 
He  dies  when  he  deserves  ;  for  every  act 
Is  in  effect  then  when  the  cause  is  ripe. 

2  Court.  An   admirable   prince  !    how  rarely   he 
talks*! 

Oh  that  we'd  known  this,  lads  !      What  a  time  did 

we  endure 
In  two-penny  commons,  and  in  boots  twice  vamp'd  I 

1  Court.  Now  we  have  two  pair  a  week,  and  yet 
not  thankful  : 

'Twill   be   a  fine  world  for  them,   sirs,   that  come 
after  us. 

2  Court.  Ay,  an  they  knew  it. 

1  Couit.  Peace,  let  them  never  know  it. 

3  Court-    A  pox,  there  be  young^  heirs   will  soon 
smell't  our. 

2  Court.   'Twill  come  to  them   by  instinct,  man  : 
may  your  grace 

Never  be  old,  you  stand  so  well  for  youth  ! 

Evan.  Why  now,  methinks,  our  court  looks  fike  a 
spring, 
Sweet,  fresh,  and  fashionable,  now  the  old  weeds 
are  gone. 
1  Court.  It  is  as  a  court  should  be  : 
Gloss   and   good    clothes,  my   lord,   no   matter    for 

merit  ; 
And  herein  your  law  proves  a  provident  act. 
When  men  pass  not  the  palsy  of  their  tongues, 
Nor  colour  in  their  cheeks. 

Evan.  liut  women 
By  that  law  should  live  long,  for  they're  ne'er  past 
it. 
1  Court.  It  will   have  heats  though,  when   they 
see  the  painting 
Go  an  inch  deep  i'the  wrinkle,  and  take  up 
A  box  more  than  their  gossips  :   but  for  men,  my 

lord, 
That  should  be  the  sole  bravery  of  a  palace, 
To  walk  with  hollow  eyes  and  long  white  beards. 
As  if  a  prince  dwelt  in  a  land  of  goats  ; 
With  clothes  as  if  they  sat  on  their  backs  on  pur- 

yiose 
To  arraign  a  fashion,  and  condemn't  to  exile  ; 
'J  heir  pockets  in  their  sleeves,  as  if  thev  laid 
'J'heir  ear  to  avarice,  and  heard  the  devil  whisper  ! 
Now  ours  lie  downward  here  close  to  the  flank. 
Right  spending  pockets,  as  a  son's  should  be 
That  lives  i'the  fashion  ;    where  our  diseased   fa- 
thers, 
Worried  with  the  sciatica  and  aches, 


•  2  Court.  An  admirable  prince  f  &c.]  This  and  several 
of  the  subsequent  speeclies  have  bepn  hitherto  printed  a? 
prose:  they  are  nut,  indeed,  very  niellifliions,  yet  they  run 
readily  enoiiish  into  such  kind  of  metre  as  this  play  is,  for 
the  most  part,  written  in.         ok 


Brought  up   your  paned  hose  first*,   which  ladies 

laugh'd  at, 
(living  no  reverence  to  the  place  lies  ruin'd  : 
They  love  a  doublet  that's  three  hours  a  buttoning'. 
And  sits  so  dose  makes  a  man  groan  again. 
And  his  soul  mutter  half  a  day  ;  yet  these  are  those 
That  carry  swny  and  worth  :   prick'd  up  in  clothes, 
Why  should  we  fear  our  rising? 

Earn.   You  but  wrong 
Our  kindness,  and  your  own  deserts,  to  doubt  on't. 
Has  not  our  law  made  you  rich  before  your  time? 
Our  countenance  then  can  make  you  honourable. 

1  Court.   We'll  spare  for  no  cost,  sir,  to  appear 
worthy. 

Evan.  Why,  you're  i'the  noble  way  then,  for  the 
most 
Are  but  appearers  ;  worth  itself  is  lost, 
.And  bravely  stands  for'tf. 

Enter  Creon,  Anticona,  «jjd  Simonides, 

1  Court.   Look,  look,  who  comes  here  ? 
I  smell  death  and  another  courtier, 
Simonides. 

2  Court.  Sim ! 

Sim.   Pish  !   I'm  not  for  you  yet, 
Your  company's  too  costly  ;  after  the  old  man's 
Dispatch'd  1  shall  have  time  to  talk  with  you  ; 
I  shall  ccme  into  the  iashion,  you  shall  see,  too. 
After  a  day  or  two  ;  in  the  mean  time, 
I  am  not  for  your  company. 

Evan.  Old  Creon,  you  have  been  expected  lono" ; 
Sure  you're  above  fourscore. 

Sim.  Upon  my  life, 
Not  four  and  twenty  hours,  my  lord  ;  I  search'd 
The  church-book  yesterday.    Does  your  grace  think 
I'd  let  my  father  wrong  the  law,  my  lord  ? 
'Twere  pity  o'my  life  then  !  no,  your  act 
Shall  not  receive  a  minute's  wrong  by  him 
While  I  live,  sir;  and  he's  so  just  himself  too, 
I  know  he  would  not  offer't  : — here  he  stands. 

Creon.  'Tis  just  I  die,  indeed,  for  1  confess 
I  am  troublesome  to  life  now,  and  the  state 
Can  hope  for  nothing  worthy  from  me  now. 
Either  in  force  or  counsel  ;  I've  o'late 
Employ 'd  myself  quite  from  the  world,  and  he 
'J'hat  once  begins  to  serve  his  Maker  faithfully, 
Can  never  serve  a  worldly  prince  well  after  ; 
'lis  clean  another  way. 


* where  our  diseased  /others, 

Worried  with  the  sciatica  and  aches, 

Brought  up  your  paned  hose  first,  &c.]  For  luhere  Mr. 
M.  Mason  read?  vih(reas,  as  usual !  In  the  next  line  tlie 
old  copy  has  — Would  with  the  sciatica,  &c.,  for  which,  lie 
says,  "  we  should  read  wood,"  i.  e.  mad, raging;  but  as  that 
leaves  the  metre  imperfect,  I  have  adopted  another  word, 
which  bids  no  less  faiily  to  be  the  genuine  one. 

Paned  hose  (see  page  213)  are  ribbed  breeches,  the  large 
and  loose  slops  of  our  ancestors.  'J'he  fashion  is  here  ridi- 
culed, as,  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reis^n,  when  this 
Play  was  apparently  written,  it  was  on  the  decline.  In  7  he 
Great  Duke  of  Florence,  produced  many  years  subsequent 
to  The  Did  Law, paned  hose  are  mentioned  as  a  fashionaLle 
article  of  dre^s,  aud  this  is  agreeable  to  history,  for  they 
were  agrain  introduced  at  the  accession  of  James  II.,  and 
continued  through  the  whole  of  his  reign  the  characteristic 
marks  of  aline  gentleman  and  a  courtier. 

t  And  bravery  stands  for' t.]  i.  e.  ostentatious  finery  o 
apparel:  in  which  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. "  In  ihat  day  the  lord  will  take  ^way  the  hravery 
of  their  tinkling  ornaments." — Isaiah,  c.'xn.  v.  18,  &c.  &c-. 
This  short  speech  of  the  duke  atiiuds  one  of  those  .scarcely 
perceptible  openings  through  which  Massiuger  artfully  con- 
trives to  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  siuh  cliiiracters  as  are 
hereafter  to  be  developed.  In  ever)  instance  he  f  illovvs 
nature,  which  abiiors  all  sunden  convcr.-ion,  the  common 
resource  of  modern  dramatists. 
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Ant.  Oh,  give  not  confidence 
To  all  he  speaks,  my  lord,  in  his  own  injury. 
His  preparation  onlv  for  the  next  world 
Makes  him  talk  wildly  to  his  wrong  of  this ; 
He  is  not  lost  in  judgment. 

Sim.  She  spods  all  again. 

Ant.  Deserving  any  way  for  state  employment. 

Sim.   Mother 

Ant.   His  very  household  laws  prescribed  at  home 
by  him 
Are  able  to  conform  seven  Christian  kingdoms, 
They  are  so  wise  and  virtuous. 

Sim.  Mother,  1  say 

Ant.  I  know  your  laws  extend  not  to  desert,  sir. 
But  to  unnecessary  years,  and,  my  lord, 
His  are  not  such  ;  though  they  show  white  they  are 

worthy. 
Judicious,  able,  and  religious. 

Sim.  Mother, 
I'll  help  you  to  a  courtier  of  nineteen. 

Ant.  Away,  unnatural! 

Sim.  'Jhen  I  am  no  fool,  sure. 
For  to  be  natural  at  such  a  time 
Were  a  fool's  part,  indeed. 

Ant.   Your  grace's  pity, 
And  'tis  but  fit  and  just. 

Creon.    I  he  law,  my  lord, 
And  that's  the  justest  way. 

Sim.  Well  said,  father,  i'faith! 
Thou  wert  ever  juster  than  my  mother  still. 

Evan.  Come  hither,  sir. 

Sim.  My  lord. 

Evan.  What  are  those  orders? 

Ant.   Worth  observation,  sir. 
So  please  you  hear  them  read. 

Sim.  The  woman  speaks  she  knows  not  what,  my 
lord : 
He  make  a  law,  poor  man !    he  bought  a  table, 

indeed, 
Only  to  learn  to  die  by't,  there's  the  business  now  ; 
Wherein  there  are  some  precepts  for  a  son  too. 
How  he  should  learn  to  live,  but  I  ne'er  look'd  on't : 
For,  when  he's  dead,  1  shall  live  well  enough, 
And  keep  a  better  table*  than  that,  I  trow. 

Evan,  And  is  that  all,  sir? 

Sim.  All,  1  vow,  my  lord. 
Save  a  few  running  admonitions 

Upon  cheese-trencherst,  as 

Take  heed  of  whoring,  iliun  it, 

'Tis  like  a  cheese  too  strong  of  the  rnnnet. 


*  And  keep  a  better  table  t?ian  that,  /trow.]  This 
wretched  fellow  is  punning  upon  the  word  table,  whicli,  as 
applied  lo  liis  latlier,  meant  a  book,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  where  precepis  for  the  due  regulation 
of  life  were  set  down  in  distinct  lines,  and,  as  apf'lied  to 
himself-  that  he  would  keep  a  better  house,  i.  e.  live  more 
8umpt»"ously  tlian  his  father.  Then,  which  the  modern  edi- 
tors have  after  table,  and  which  destroys  ilie  metre,  is  not  in 
the  old  copy. 

t  Upon  cheese-trenchers.]  Before  the  general  introduction 
of  books,  our  ancestors  were  caieful  to  dole  out  instruction 
in  many  ways:  hangings,  inctarea,  trenchers,  knives,  wear- 
ing apparel,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  was  capable  of  con- 
taining a  short  sentence,  was  turned  to  account. 

*'  These  apophoreta,"  says  Pultenham,  in  his  Art  of 
English  Poesie,  "  we  call  posies,  and  do  paint  them  now  a 
dayes  upon  the  back  side  of  owr  fruite-tre.nchers,"  &.c.  p. 
47.  And  Saltonstall  observes  of  one  of  his  characters,  that 
"  for  talke  hee  commonly  uses  some  proverbial  verses,  ga- 
thered perhaps  from  cheese-trencher s,"  Pictures,  by  W.  S. 
—  And  thus  George,  in  The  Honest  fVhore :—"  Aye,  but  mis- 
tress, as  one  of  our  cheese-trenchers  says  very  learnedly, 
"  •  As  out  of  wormwood  bees  suck  honey,'"  &c. 
Hence  they  are  termed  by  Cartwright,  trencher  analects. 


And  such  calves  *maw  of  wit  and  admonition, 
Good  to  catch  mice  with,  but  not  sons  and  heirs; 
'Ihey  are  not  so  easily  caught. 

El  an.   Agent  for  death  ! 

C'-fl/.   Your  will,  iijy  lord  ? 

Evan.    Take  hence  that  pile  of  years. 
Forfeit*  betore  with  uiifirufitable  age, 
And,  with  ilie  rest,  from  tlie  high  promontory 
Cast  liim  into  the  sea. 

Creon.  'Tis  noble  justice! 

Ant.  'Tis  cursed  tyranny  ! 

Sim.  Peace  !  take  heed,  mother  ; 
You've  but  short  time  to  be  cast  down  yourself; 
And  let  a  young  courtier  do't,  an  you  be  wise. 
In  the  mean  time. 

Aftt.   Hence,  slave  ! 

Sim.   Well,  seven  and  fifty, 
You  have  but  three  years  to  scold,  then  comes  you 
J  a^^ment. 

1  Court.  Simonides. 

Sim.  Pish,  Pm  not  brave  enough  to  hold  you  talk 

Give  a  man  time,  T  have  a  suit  a  making. 

2  Court.   We  love  thy  form  first ;  brave  clothes 
will  come,  man.  [them, 

Sim.   Pll  make  them  come  else,  with  a  miscliief  to 
As  other  gallants  do,  that  have  less  left  them, 

\^Recorders  icithin. 
Evan.  Hark!  whence  those  sounds  ?  what's  that! 

1  Court.  Some  funeral. 

It  seems,  my  lord  ;  and  young  Cleanthes  follows. 

Enter  a  Funeral  Proce^^sion  :    the  hearse  followed  by 

ClLANTHES  aH(/  lllPPOLITA. 

Evan.  Cleanthes ! 

2  C()7(r(.  'lis,  my  lord,  and  in  the  place 

Of  a  chief  mourner  too,  but  strangely  habited. 

Evan.   Yet  suitable  to  his  behaviour  ;  m.ark  it  ; 
He  comes  all  the  way  smiling,  do  you  observe  it? 
I  never  saw  a  corse  so  joyfully  followed  : 
Light  colours  and   light  cheeks  !  — who  should  this 

be? 
'Tis  a  thing  worth  resolving. 

Sim.  One,  belike. 
That  dolh  participate  this  our  present  joy. 

Evan.  Cleanthes. 

Clean.  Oh,  my  lord  ! 

Evan.   He  laugh'd  outright  now; 
Was  ever  such  a  contrariety  seen 
In  natural  courses  yet,  nay  jirofess'd  openly? 

1  Court.  1  have  known  a  widow  laugh  closely,  my 
lord. 

Under  her  handkerchief,  when  t'other  part 
Of  her  old  face  has  wef)t  like  rain  in  sunshine  j 
But  all  the  face  to  laugh  apparently 
Was  never  seen  yet. 

Sim.  Yes,  mine  did  once. 

Clean.  'Tis,  of  a  heavy  time,  the  joyfull'st  day 
i'hat  ever  son  was  born  to. 

Evan.   How  can  that  be? 

Clean.  I  joy  to  make  it  plain, — my  father's  dead. 

Evaji.  Dead  ! 

2  Court.  Old  Leonides  ! 
Clean.  In  his  last  month  dead  : 

He  beauiled  cruel  law  the  sweetliest 


*  Forfeit  before  with  unprofitable  aye,]  Such  I  fake  to 
be  the  genuine  reading:  ihe«<ldci>py  has  surfeit,  which  was 
adopted  by  Coxeter,  and  improved  b)  Mr.  M.  Masun,  by  the 
insertion  of  it.' 

Before  it  surfeit  with  unprofitabU  age. 
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That  ever  age  was  blest  to. 

It  o;rieves  nie  thtit  a  tear  should  full  upon't, 
Being  a  thing  so  jovTul,  but  his  memory 
Will  work  it  out,  I  see  ;  when  Iiis  poor  heart  broke 
1  (Jill  not  do  so  much  :   hut  leap'd  tor  joy 
So  mountingly,  I  to'jch'd  the  stars,  methought ; 
1  wouKl  not  l»ear  of  bhicks,  I  was  so  light. 
But  chose  a  colour,  orient  like  my  mind  : 
For  blacks  are  often  such  dissembling  mourners, 
J'here  is  no  credit  given  to't;  it  has  lost 
AW  reputation  by  false  sons  and  widows. 
Now  1  would  have  men  know  what  1  resemble, 
A  truth,  indeed  ;  'tis  joy  clad  like  a  joy, 
Which  is  more  honest  than  a  cunning  grief 
That's  otily  faced  with  sables  for  a  show, 
But  gawdy-hearted  :    Wben  I  saw  death  come 
So  rendy  to  deceive  you,  sir, — forgive  me, 
I  could  not  choose  but  be  entirely  merry, — 
And  yet  to*  see  now  ! — of  a  sudden 
Naming  but  death,  I  show  myself  a  mortal, 
That's  never  constunt  to  one  passion  long. 
I  wonder  whence  that  tear  came,  when  1  smiled 
In  the  productioH  on't  ;  sorrow's  a  thief. 
That  can,  when  joy  looks  on,  steal  forth  a  grief. 
But,  gracious  leave,  my  lord  ;  when  I've  perform 'd 
My  last  poor  duty  to  my  father's  bones, 
I  shall  return  your  servant. 
Evan.  Well,  perform  it, 
The  law  is  satisfied  ;  they  cm  but  die  ; 
And  by  his  death,  Cleanthes,  you  gain  well, 
A  rich  and  fair  revenue. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  Duke,  Courtiers,  8^c. 
Sim.  I  would  I  had  e'en 
Another  father,  condition  he  did  the  likef. 

Clean.  I   have  past  it    bravely  now  j   how  blest 
was  I 
To  have  the  duke  in  sightj  !  now  'tis  confirm'd, 
Past  fear  or  doubts  contirm'd  ;  on,  on,  I  say, 
Hira  that  brought  me  to  man,  I  bring  to  clay. 

[Exit  Funeral  Processiim,  followed  by 
Cleanthes,  and  Hippolita. 
Sim.  I  am  rapt  now  in  a  contemplation, 
Eren  at  the  very  sight  of  yonder  hearse  : 
I  do  but  think  what  a  fine  thing  'tis  now 
To  live  and  follow  some  seven  uncles  thus, 
As  many  cousin-germans,  and  such  people 
That  will    leave    legacies ;    pox  !     I'd     see     them 

hang'd  else, 
Ere  I'd  follow  one  of  them,  an  they  could  find  the 

way. 
Now  I've  enough  to  begin  to§  be  horrible  covetous, 

Enter  Butler,  Tailor,  Bailiff,  Cook,  Coachman,  and 
Footman. 

But.  We  come  to  know  your  worship's  pleasure, 
sir, 

•  And  yet  to  see  now.]  So  the  old  copy:  Cox"ter  iind 
Mr.  M.  Mason  read,  I  know  not  wliy, — And  yet  loo,  vee 
now, 

+ rondition  he  did  the  like.]   i.  e.    on 

condition:  a  mode  ol"  speech  adopted  l>y  all  our  old  poets. 

J how  blest  was  J 

To  have  theAnVe  in  siylu  !]  Coxtttr  printed  (after  the 
old  copy),  Tohave  the  d\ini\g\\X:  llie  v;irialion  in  the  text 
is  tVoni  a  conjeclure  (.if  Mr.  iM.  Mason.  I  suppose  the  ma- 
nuscript liad  only  the  initial  letter  ot  duke,  and  the  piinier 
notknovving  what  to  make  of  d  in  si<;ht,  corre*  ted  it  into 
dim  aifiht.  These  abbreviations  are  the  source  of  inntnne- 
rable  errors. 

5  Xow  I've  enough  to  be!;in  to  bchoYr'Me  covetous.]  The 
modern  ediiions  iiave,  Aow  I've  enough  I  be<)ln  to  be  hor- 
ribly covetous.  I  think  there  is  more  humour  in  the  old 
reading. 


[laving   long   served  your   father,   how   your  good 

will 
Stands  towards  our  entertainment. 

Sim.   Not  a  jot,  i'faith  : 
My  father  wore  chea[)  garments,  he  might  do't  • 
I  shall  have  all  my  clothes  come  home  to  morrow, 
1  hey  will  eat  up  all  you,  an  there    were  more   of 

you,  sirs. 
To  keep  you  six  at  livery,  and  still  munching  ! 
Tail.   Why,  l"m  a  tailor  ;  you  have  most  need  of 

me,  sir. 
Sim.  'J  hou    mad'st    my  father's   clothes,    that   I 
confess; 
But  what  son  and  heir  will  have  his  father's  tailor. 
Unless  he  have  a  mind  fo  be  well  laugh'd  at? 
Thou'st  been  so  used  to  wide  long-side  things,  that 

when 
I  come  to  truss,  I  shall  have  the  waist  of  my  doublet 
Lie  on  my  buttocks,  a  sweet  sight! 
But.   I  a  Butler. 

Sim.  There's  least  need  of  thee,  fellow ;  I  shall 
ne'er  drink  at  home,  1  shall  be  so  drunk  abroad. 

But.  But  a  cup  of  small  beer  will  do  well  next 
morning,  sir. 

Sim.  I  grant  you  ;  but  what  need  I  keep  so  big  a 
knave  for  a  cup  of  small  beer? 

Cook.  Butler,  you  have  your  answer  ;  marry,  sir, 
a  cook 
I  know  your  mastership  cannot  be  without. 

Sim.  The  more  ass  art  thou  to  think  so  ;  for  what 
should  I  do  with  a  mountebank,  no  drink  in  my 
house? — the  banishing  the  butler  might  have 
been  a  warning  to  thee,  unless  thou  means't  to 
choak  me. 

Cook.  In  the  mean  time  you   have  choak'd  me, 

methinks. 
Bail.    1  hese  are  superfluous  vanities,  indeed, 
And  so  accounted  of  in  these  days,  sir  ; 

But  th«n,  your  bailiff  to  receive  your  rents 

Sim.  I  prithee  hold  thy  tongue,  fellow,  I  shall 
take  a  course  to  spend  them  faster  than  thou 
canst  reckon  them  ;  'tis  not  the  rents  must  serve 
my  turn,  unless  I  mean  to  be  laughed  at;  if  a  man 
should  be  s(-en  out  of  slash-me,  let  him  ne'er  look 
to  be  a  right  gallant.  But,  sirrah,  with  whom  is 
your  business  ? 

Coach.   Your  good  mastership. 
Sim.  You  have   stood   silent  all  this  while  like 
men 
That  know  your  strengths     in  these  days,  none  of 

you 
Can  want  employment;  you  can  win  me  wagers*, 
Footman,  in  running  races. 
Font.   I  (iare  boast  it,  sir. 

Sim.  And   when  my   bets   are   all   come  in,    and 
store, 
liien,  coachman,  you  can  hurry  me  to  my  whore. 
Coac/i.   I'llhrk  them  into  foam  else. 
^im.  Spt-aks  brave  uiaiter  ; 
And  I'll  lirk  some  too,  or't  shall  cost  hot  water. 

[  Exeunt  Simonides,  Coachman,  and  Fo>>tman. 
Cook.  Why,    here's    an    age    to   make    a    cook    a 
ruffian. 
And  scald  the  devil  indeed  !  do  strange  mad  things. 
Make  mutton  pasties  of  dog's  flesh, 
Bake  snakes  for  lamprey  pies,  and  cats  for  conies. 
But.  Come,  will  you  be  ruled  by  a  butler's  advice 

•  . you  can  win  me  wagers,]  So  Ihe 

old  copy  :  the  mo<lern  ediiions  read,x/<'W  can  win  me  wages  1 
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once?  for  we  must  make  up  our  fortunes  some- 
■where  now  as  the  ca8«  stands  :  let's  e'en,  therefore, 
go  seek  out  widows  of  nine  and  fifty,  nn  we  can  ; 
that's  within  a  year  of  their  deaths,  and  so  we  shall  be 
sure  to  be  quickly  rid  of  them  ;  for  a  year's  enough 
of  conscience  to  be  troubled  with  a  wife,  for  any 
man  living. 

C.'ofc.  Oracle    butler!    oracle    butler!    he    puts 
down  all  the  doctors  o'  the  name*.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.— A  Boom  in  Creon's  House. 
Enter  Eugenia  and  Parthenia. 

Evg.  Parthenia. 

Parth.  Mother. 

Evg.  I  shall  be  troubledf 
This  six  months  with  an  old  clog;  would  the  law- 
Had  been  cut  one  year  shorter  ! 

PuTth.  Did  you  call,  forsooth  ? 

Eug.  Yes,  you  must   make  some  spoonmeat  for 
your  Auher,  [Eiit  Parthenia. 

And  warm  three  nightcaps  for  him.     Out  upon't  ! 
The  mere  conceit  turns  a  young  woman's  stomach. 
His  slippers  must  be  warm'd.in  August  too. 
And  his  gown  girt  to  him  in  the  very  dog-days, 
When  every  mastiff  lolls  out's  tongue  for  heat. 
Would  not  this  vex  a  beauty  of  nineteen  now  ? 
Alas  !  1  should  be  tumbling  in  cold  baths  now, 
Under  each  armpit  a  fine  bean-flower  bag. 

To  screw  out  whiteness  when  I  list 

And  some  sev'n  of  the  properestmen  in  the  dukedom 

Making  a  banquet  ready  i'  the  next  room  for  me  ; 

Where  he  that  gets  the  first  kiss  is  envied, 

And  stands  upon  his  guard  a  fortnight  after. 

This  is  a  life  for  nineteen  :    'tis  but  justice: 

For  old  men,  whose  great  acts  stand  m  their  minds, 

And  nothing  in  their  bodies,  do  ne'er  think 

A  woman  young  enough  for  their  desire  ; 

And  we  young  wenches,  that  have  mother-wits, 

And  love  to  marry  muck  first,  and  man  after. 

Do  never  think  old  men  are  old  enough,  [tance. 

That  we  may  soon  be  rid  o'  them  ;  there's  our  quit- 

I've  waited  for  the  happy  hour  this  two  years, 

And,  if  death  be  so  unkind  to  let  him  live  still, 

All  that  time  I  have  lost. 

Enter  Courtiers. 

1  Court.  Young  lady  ! 

2  Court.  O  sweet  precious  bud  of  beauty! 
Troth,  she  smells  over  all  the  house,  methinks. 

1  Court.  The    sweetbriar's   but   a  counterfeit  to 

her 

It  does  exceed  you  only  in  the  prickle. 
But  that  it  shall  not  long,  if  you'll  be  ruled,  lady. 
Eug.   What  means  this  sudden  visitation,  gentle- 
men 1 

*  He  alludes  to  Dr.  W.  Riitkr,  a  very  celebrated  phjsician 
of  Elizabeih's  (liiys.  The  od(!ity  of  his  manner?,  the  singu- 
larity of  his  practice,  and  tiic  extraordinary  cures  whicli  he 
perfiiiiiie.l,  rai>ed  many  su.inge  opinions  nf  him.  '*  He 
never,"  (says  Dr.  Wiuie)  "  kept  any  apprentice  forhis 
business,  nor  any  maid  but  a  foole,  and  yet  his  reputdiion, 
tluity-tive  years  after  his  deaih,  was  slill  so  ureal,  that 
nirtny  empiiics  got  credit  among  the  vnli^ar,  by  clainiin;^ 
relation  to  I  ini,  as  having  served  him,  and  learned  .i.uch 
from  Iiim."     He  died  at  an  advanced  aue,  in  1018. 

t  Eug  /  shaU  he  troubled,  \c.]  Coxcter  and  Mr.  M. 
Mason  have  absurdly  printed  this  and  the  following  sp.eches 
of  tu'4tnia  as  prose.  I  cannot  account  for  the  motives 
which  induced  tliem  ♦.>  do  so,  as  they  are  not  only  very 
good  metre,  but  are  arranged  as  such  in  the  old  copy. 


So  passing  well   perfumed  too!  who's   your   mil- 
liner! 
1  Court,  Love,  and  thy  beauty,  widow. 
Eug.  Widow,  sir  ? 

1  Court.  'Tis  sure,  and  that's  as  good :  in  troth 
we're  suitors  : 

We  come  a  wooing,  wench  ;  plain  dealing's  best. 
E«».  A  wooing!  what,  before  my  husband'sdead  'j 

2  Court,  Let's  lose  no  time  ;  six  months  will  have 
an  end  ; 

I  know't  by  all  the  bonds  that  e'er  I  made  yet. 
Eug.  'i  hat's  a  sure  knowledge,  but  it  holds  not 

here,  sir. 
1  Court.  Do   not   we*    know  the    craft   of  you 
young  tumblers? 
That  when  you  wed  an  old  man,  you  think  upon 
Another  husband  as  you  are  marrying  of  him  ;  — 
We,  knowing  y^ur  thoughts,  made  bold  to  see  you. 

Eriter  Simonides  richly  dressed,  and  Coachman. 

Eug.  How  wondrous  right  he  speaks  !  'twas  my 

thought,  indeed. 
Sim.  By  your  leave,   sweet  widow,  do  you  lack 

any  gallants  ? 
Eug.   Widow,  again  !  'tis  acomfort  to  becall'd  so. 

1  Court.  Who's  this,  Simonides? 

2  Court.  Brave  Sim,  i'taith. 
Sim.   Coachman. 

Coach.  Sir. 

Sim.  Have  an  especial  care  of  my  new  mares  ; 
Tiiey   say,  sweet  widow,  he  that  loves  a  horse  well 
Must  needs  love  a  widow  well. —  When  dies    thy 

husband  ? 
Is't  not  July  next  ? 

Eug.  Oh,  you  are  too  hot,  sir! 
Pray  cool  yourself,  and  take  September  with  you. 

Sim.  September  !  oh,   1  was  but  two  bows  wide. 

1  Court.  Simonides. 

Sim.  I  can  intreat  you,  gallants,  I'm   in  fashion 
too. 

Enter  Lysander. 

Lys.  Ha  !   whence  this  lierdf  of  folly  ?  what  are 
you  ? 

Sim.   VV^ell-willers  to  your  wife  ;  pray  'tend  your 
book,  sir ; 
We've  nothing  to  say  to  you,  you  may  go  die, 
For  here  be  those  in  place  that  can  supply, 

Lys.   What's  thy  wild  business  here? 

Sim.   Old  man,  I'll  tell  thee; 
I  come  to  beg  the  reversion  of  thy  wife  : 
I  think  these  gallants  be  of  my  mind  too. — 
But  thou  art  but  a  dead  man,  therefore  what  should 
a   man  do  talking  with  thee?     Come,  widow,  stand 
to  your  tackling. 

Lys.  Impious  blood-hounds  ! 

Sim.   Let  the  ghost  talk,  ne'er  mind  him. 

Lys.  Shames  of  nature  ! 

•  ]   Con:  I,    Do  not    we    kjiow   the    craft  of  yoa  young 
tumblers? 

That  when  you  wed  an  old  man,  &c.]  This  speecli  lias 
litlierto  stood  thus:  JJotif  you  kriuw  the  craft  vf  yy<\\r 
young  tumblers?  That  you  wed  an  old  man,  &c.  i  liavt 
endeavoured  tn  restt)re  it  to  .some  degree  of  ^ellse,  by  altering 
one  word,  and  inserting  another.  To  (hose  who  are  ac- 
qu.iinted  with  the  depiorible  st  ite  of  tlie  old  copy,  I  shall 
easily  stand  excu.sed  for  lliese  and  similar  liberties,  wliic.li, 
however,  I  have  sparing'y  taken,  and  nevtr  but  m  the  most 
drspeiate  cases. 

t  Lys.  //a!  whence  this  herd  of  folly  ?  Jf'/iat  are  you  f] 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  ;  for  which  Coxeter  and 
Mr.  M.  Mason  straiijifely  give  us, 

Jla!  whence  this  unheal d-of/w//^.'  what  are  you t 
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Sim.  Alns,  poor  ghost !  consider  what  the  man  is. 
Lys.   Monsters  unnatural  !    you   tliat   have  been 
covetous 
Of    your  own    fathers'   death,  gape  you  for  mine 

now  ? 
Cannot  a  poor  old  man,  tliat  now  can  reckon 
Even  all  th*^  hours  he  has  to  livn.  live  <)uiet 
For  such  wild  beasts  :is  these,  that  neither  hold 
A  certainty  of  good  within  themselves, 
IJut  scatter  others'  comforts  that  are  ripen'd 
For  holy  uses?  is  hot  youth  so  hasty 
It  will  not  give  an  old  man  leave  to  die, 
And  leave  a  widow  first,  but  will  make  one, 
The  husband  looking  on  ?  May  your  destructions 
Come  all  in  hasty  figures  to  your  souls ! 
Your  wealth  de})art  in  haste,  to  overtake 
Your  honesties,  that  died  when  you  were  infants! 
May  j'our  male  seed  be  hasty  spendthrifts  too, 
Your  daughters  hasty  sinners,  and  diseased 
Ere  they  be  thought  at  years  to  welcome  misery! 
And  may  vou  never  know  what  leisure  is 
Hut  a!  repentance! — 1  am  too  uncharitable. 
Too  foul  ;    f  must  go  cleanse  myself  with  prayers. 
'J  hese  are  the  plagues  of  fondness  to  old  men. 
We're  punish'd  home  with  what  we  dote  upon. 

[Exit. 

Sim.  So,  so !  the  ghost  is  vanish'd  :  now,  your 
answer,  lady. 

Eitg.  Excuse  me,   gentlemen  ;    'twere  as   much 
impudence 
In  me  to  give  you  a  kind  answer  yet, 
As  madness  to  produce  a  churlish  one. 
I  could  say  now,  come  a  month  hence,  sweet  gen- 

tlemt'n, 
Or  two,  or  three,  or  when  you  will,  indeed  ; 
15ut  1  say  no  such  thing  :  I  set  no  time, 
Nor  is  it  niaiinerlv  to  deny  any. 
I'll  carry  an  even  hand  to  all  the  world  : 
Let  other  women  make  what  haste  they  will, 
What'-i  ih  It  to  me  ?  but  I  profess  unfeignedly, 
I'll  liuve  my  husband  dead  before  I  marry  ; 
Ne'er  look  for  other  answer  at  my  hands. 

Sim.   Would  he  were  hang'd,  for  my  part,  looks 
for  other! 

Eiig.   I'm  at  a  word. 

Sim.  And  I  am  at  a  blow,  then ; 
I'll  lay  vou  o'  the  lips,  and  leave  you.       [^f/sse5  her. 

1  Court.   Well  struck,  Sim. 

Sim.  lie  that  dares  say  he'll   mend  it,  I'll  strike 
him. 

1  Court.  He  would  betray  himself  to  be  a  botcher, 
That  goes  about  to  mend  it. 

Eug.  (jentlemen. 
You  know  my  mind  ;  I  bar  you  not  my  house, 
But  if  you  choose  out  hours  more  seasonably, 
You  may  have  entertainment. 

Re-enter  Parthenia. 

Sim.  What  will  she  do  hereafter,  when   she  is  a 
widow, 
Keeps  open  house  already  ? 

[Exeunt  Simonides  and  Courtiers. 
Eiig.  TFow  now,  girl ! 

Parth.   I'hose  feather'd  fools  that  hither  took  their 
flight, 
Have  grieved  my  father  much. 

Eiig.   Speak  well  of  youth,  wench. 
While   thou'st  a   day  tu  live  ;   'lis  youth  must  make 

thee, 
And  when  youth  fails  wise  women  will  make  it  j 


Hut  always  take  age  first,  to  make  thee  rich  : 
'I'hat  was  my  counsel  ever,  and  then  youth 
Will  make  thee  sport  enough  all  thy  life  after. 
'Tis  the  time's  policy,  wench  ;  what  is't  to  bide 
A  little  hardness  for  a  pair  of  years,  or  so  1 
A  man  whose  only  strength  lies  in  his  breath, 
Weakness  in  all  parts  else,  thy  bedfellow, 
A  cough  o'  the  lungs,  or  say  a  wheesing  matter; 
Then  shake  off  chains,  and  dance  all  thy  life  after  ! 

Parth.  Every  one  to  their  liking;  but  I  say 
An  honest  man's  worth  all,  be  he  young  or  gray. 
Yonder's  my  cousin.  [£,tif. 

Enter  Hippolita. 

Eug;.  Art,  I  must  use  thee  now  ; 
Dissembling  is  the  best  help  for  a  virtue 
That  ever  woman  had,  it  saves  their  credit  oft. 

Hip.  How  now,  cousin  ! 
What,  wf^eping? 

Eug.  Can  you  blame  me  when  the  time 
Of  my  dear  love  and  husband  now  draws  on  ? 
I  study  funeral  tears  against  the  day 
I  must  be  a  sad  widow. 

Hip.  In   troth,    Eugenia,   I  have  cause  to  weep 
too  ; 
But,  when  f  visit,  I  come  comfortably, 
And  look  to  be  so  quited*  : — yet  more  sobbing  ! 
Eug.  Oh  !  the   greatest  part  of  your  affliction's 
past. 
The  worst  of  mine's  to  come  ;  I  have  one  to  die  ; 
Your  husband's  father  is  dead,  and  fixed  in  his 
Eternal  peace,  past  the  sharp  tyrannous  blow. 
Hip.  You  must  use  patience,  coz. 
Ei(g.  Tell  me  of  patience  ! 

Hip.  You  have  example  for't,  in  me  and  many. 
Eug.  Yours  was  a  father-in-law,  but  mine  a  hus- 
band : 
O,  for  a  woman  that  could  love,  and  live 
With  an  old  man,  mine  is  a  jewel,  cousin; 
So  quietly  he  lies  by  one,  so  still  ! 

Hip.  Alas  !  I  have  a  secret  lodged  within  me, 
Which  now  will  out  in  pity  : — I  cannot  hold. 

Eug.  One  that  will  not  disturb  me  in  my  sleep 
For  a  whole  month  together,  less  it  be 
With  those  diseases  age  is  subject  to. 
As  aches,  coughs,  and   pains,  and   these,   heaven 

knowst, 
Against  his  will  loo  : — he's  the  quietest  man, 
Especially  in  bed. 
Hip.  Be  comforted. 
Eug,  How  can  I,  lady  ? 
None  know  the  terror  of  an  husband's  loss, 
But  they  that  fear  to  lose  him. 

Hip.  Fain  would  I  keep  it  in,  but  'twill  not  be  ; 
She  is  my  kinswoman,  and  I'm  pitiful. 
I  must  impart  a  good,  if  1  know  it  once, 
To  them  tliat  stand  in  need  on't ;  I'm  like  one 
Loves  not  to  banquet  with  a  joy  alone  ; 
My    friends    must    partake   too : — prithee,    cease, 

cousin  ; 
If  your  love  be  so  boundless,  which  is  rare 
In  a  young  woman  in  these  days,  I  tell  you, 

*  And  look  to  be  so  quited;]  Mr.  M.  Mason  re:i(]s— And 
look  to  be  so  far  requited!  What  he  imagined  he  had 
gained  by  this  iiari?h  and  nninetrical  addition,  is  difficult  to 
conjecture;  the  text  is  veiy  jjood  sense. 

t  y4«  aches,  coughs,  and  pains,  and  these,  heaven  knows^ 
Here  ai^ain  Mr.  M.  Ma.-ou  wanionly  sophisticates  the  text; 
he  reads  acha  ;  but  the  true  word  is  that  which  stands  above 
(aches),  which  was  always  used  in  Massinger's  lime  as  a 
dissyllable,  and  pronounced  atch-es. 
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To  one  so  much  pa^t  service  as  your  ht|j;band. 
There  is  a  way  to  beguile  law,  and  heV-  you  j 
My  husband  found  it  out  first. 
£ug.   Oh,  sweet  cousin  ! 

Hip.   Vou    may    conceal  him,  and   give  out    his 
death 
Wirliin  the  time  ;  order  his  funeral  too  ; 
We  had  it  so  for  ours,  I  praise  heaven  f.r't, 
And  he's  alive  and  safe. 

lEucr.   O  blessed  coz, 
How  tliou  revivest  nie  ' 

Hip.    We  daily  see 
The  good  old  man,  and  feed  him  twice  a  day. 
Methinks,  it  is  the  sweetest  joy  to  cherish  him, 
That  ever  lite  yet  show'd  me. 

Eug.  So  should  I  think, 
A  daiurv  thing  to  nurse  an  okl  man  well ! 

Hip~  And  then  we   have  his   prayers   and  daily 
blessing  ; 


And  we  two  live  so  lovingly  upon  it. 
His  son  and  I,  aiid  so  contentedly, 
You  caj)not  think  unless  you  tasted  on't. 

E//».  No,  I  warrant  you.     Oh,  loving  cousin. 
What  a  great  sorrow  has  thou  eased  me  of! 
A  thousand  thanks  go  with  thee! 

Hip.   I  have  a  suit  to  you, 
I  must  not  have  you  weep  when  I  am  gone 

[Exit 

£iig.  No,  if  I  do,  ne'er  trust  me.    Easy  fool, 
Thou  hast  put  thyself  into  my  power  for  ever  ; 
Take  heed  of  angering  of  me  :  I  conceal ! 
1  feign  a  funeral  !   T  keep  my  husband  ! 
'Las  !   I've  been  thinking  any  time  these  two  years 
I  have  kept  him  too  long  already. — 
I'll  go  count  o'er  my  suitors,  that's  my  business, 
And  prick  the  man  down  ;  I've  six  months  to  do't. 
But  could  dispatch  it  in  one  were  I  put  to't. 

[Exit. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l.~-Befori  the  Church, 

Enter  Gnotho  and  Clerk. 

Gnoth.  You  have  search'd  over  the  parish-chroni- 
Cle,  sir  ■? 

Clerk.  Yes,   sir ;   I   have   found  out  the  true  age 
and  date  of  the  party  you  wot  on, 
Gnolh.   Pray  you,  be  cover'd,  sir. 
Clerk.  When  you  have  showed  me  the  way,  sir. 
Gnolh.  Oh,    sir,  remember  yourself,  you  are  a 
clerk. 

Clerk.  A  small  clerk,  sir, 

Gnolh.   Likely  to  be  the  wiser  man,  sir  ;  for  your 
greatest  clerks  are  not  always  so,  as  'tis  reported. 
Clerk.   You  are  a  great  man  in  the  parish,  sir. 
Gnoth.  I  understand  myself  so    much  the  better, 
sir  ;  for  all  the  best  in  the   parish   pay  duties  to  the 
clerk,  and  I  would  owe  you  none.  sir. 

C'erk.  Since  you'll  have  it  so,  I'll  be  the  first  to 
hide  mv  head. 

Gnoth.  INIine  is  a  capcase  :  now   to  our  business 
in  band.    Good  luck,  I  hope ;   I  long  to  be  resolved. 
Clerk.  Look  you,  sir,  this  is  that  cannot  deceive 
you  :* 
This  is  the  dial  that  goes  ever  true ; 
You  may  say  ipse  dixit  upon  this  witness, 
And  it  is  good  in  law  too. 

Gnolh.  Fray  you,  let's  hear  what  it  speaks. 
Clerk.   Mark,  sir.     Ai^atha,  the  daughter  of  Polltix 
(this  is  your  wife's  name,  and  the  name  of  her  fa- 
ther), horn 

Gnoth.   Whose  daughter,  say  you? 
Clerk.  The  daughter  of  Pollux. 
Gnolh.   I  take  it  his  name  was  Bollux. 
Clerk.  Pollux  the  orthography,  I  assure  you,  sir  ; 
the  word  is  corrupted  else. 

•  Clerk.  Look  you,  sir,  this  is  that  cannot  decfivR  you  :] 
Wkich,  inserted  by  the  inodern  editors  alter  tliat,  is  per- 
fectly unnecessary,  is  they  iiiicht  have  discovered,  long 
before  they  readied  this  part  of  tlieir  work. 


Gnoth.  Well,  on  sir, — of  Pollux  ;  now  come  on. 
Castor. 

Clerk.  Born  in  an.  1540  ;  and  now  'tis  99.  By 
this  infallible  record,  sir  (let  me  see),  she's  now 
just  fifty-nine,  and  wants  but  one. 

Gnoth.  I  am  sorry  she  wants  so  much. 

Clerk.  Why,  sir?  alas. 'tis  nothing;  'tis  but  SO 
many  months,  so  many  weeks,  so  many 

Gnoth.  Do  not  deduct  it  to  days*,  'twill  be  the 
more  tedious ;  and  to  measure  it  by  hourglasses 
were  intolerable. 

Clerk.  Do  not  think  on  it,  sir  ;  half  the  time  goes 
away  in  sleep,  'tis  half  the  year  in  nights. 

Gnoth.  O,  you  mistake  me,  neighbour,  I  am  loth 
to  leave  the  good  old  woman  ;  if  she  were  gone 
now  it  would  not  grieve  me,  for  what  is  a  year, 
alas,  hut  a  lingering  torment?  and  were  it  not  bet- 
ter she  were  out  of  her  pain?  It  must  needs  be  a 
giief  to  us  both. 

Clerk.  I  would  1  knew  how  to  ease  you,  neigh- 
bour ! 

Gnoth.  You  speak  kindly,  truly,  and  if  you  say 
but  Amen  to  it  (which  is  a  word  that  I  know  you 
are  perfect  in),  it  miglit  be  done.  Clerks  are  the 
most  indifferent  honest  men, — for  to  the  marriage  of 
your  enemy,  or  the  burial  of  your  friend,  the  curses 
or  the  blessings  to  you  are  all  one  ;  you  say  Amen 
to  all. 

Clerk.  With  a  better  will  to  the  one  than  the 
other,  neighbour  :  but  1  shall  be  glad  to  say  Amen 
to  any  thing  might  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Gnoth.  There  is,  first,  something  above  your 
duty  :  now  I  would  have  you  set  forward  the  clock 
a  little,  to  help  tiie  old  woman  out  of  her  pain. 


•  Gnoth.  Do  not  deduct  it  todays,]  A  Latinism,  deducere 
brins  it  down,  or,  as  we  r,;ty,  reduce  il  to  days.  This  ab- 
surdity of  coiisidting  tlie  ciiurch  bOv»k  for  the  a<ie,  <&c.,may 
b<:  kept  in  countenance  l)y  Bcanitiont  and  I'letoher,  vol. 
(ill),  p.  248.  Indeed,  there  are  several  passages  in  thii  Play, 
that  resemble  some  in  'I'he  Queen  of  Corinth. 
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Cli-rk.  1  will  speak  fo  tlu^  sexton  ;  but  the  day 
will  >;o  ne'er  ilie  f'.is'er  for  that. 

OnKtfi.  Oil,  nei»;lih()ur,  vou  do  not  concpit  me; 
not  tlie  jack  of  the  cli>(  k-liouse,  the  hand  of  the 
dial,  I  nifun,  — Come,  1  know  you,  hein<»'  a  <^reat 
clerk,  cannot  choose  but  liavu  the  ait  to  cast  a 
figure. 

Clerk.  Never,  indeed,  neighbour;  I  never  had 
the  judumeiit  to  cast  a  Hj;iire. 

Giioth.  ril  show  you  on  the  back  side  of  your 
book;  look  you, — what  figure's  tljis  ? 

Clerk.    Four  with  a  cipher,  that's  forty. 

Gnoth.  So  !   ftiriv  ;  whai's  this,  now? 

Clerk.  The  cipher  is  turn'd  into  9  by  adding  the 
tail,  wiiicli  makes  Ibity-nine. 

Giiolh.    \'eiv  well  understood  ;   what  is't  now  1 

Clerk.  I'he  four  is  turn'd  into  three;  'tis  now 
thirtv-nine. 

Guoth,  Very  well  understood  ;  and  can  you  do 
this  again  ? 

Clerk    Oh  !  easily,  sir. 

Gnoih.  A  wager  of  that !  let  me  see  the  place  of 
my  wife's  at;e  again. 

Clerk.  Look  you,  sir,  'tis  here,  1540. 

Gnoth.  I'orry  drachmas,  you  do  not  turn  that  forty 
into  thirty-nine. 

Clerk.  A  march  with  you. 

Cniolli.  Done !  and  you  slndl  keep  stakes  your- 
self:   there  thev  are. 

Clerk.  A  firm  match — but  stay,  sir,  now  I  con- 
sider it,  I  siiall  add  a  year  to  your  wife's  age  ;  let  me 
see — Scn-ouhorion  ihe  17, — and  now  'tis  Hecalomhaion 
the  11th*.  W  I  alter  this  your  wife  will  have  but  a 
month  to  live  by  law. 

Gw'ih.  7'hai's  all  one,  sir  ;  either  do  it  or  pay  me 
my   wager. 

Clerk.  Will  you  lose  your  wife  before  you  lose 
your  wager "? 

Gnoth.  A  man  may  get  two  wives  before  half  so 
much  money  by  them  ;   will  you  do  it? 

Clerk.  1  hope  you  will  conceal  me,  for  'tis  flat  cor- 
ruption. 

Gniith.  Nay,  sir,  I  would  have  you  keep  coun- 
sel ;  tor  I  lose  my  money  by't,  and  should  be 
laugh'd  at  for  my  labour,  it  it  should  be  known. 

Clerk.  Well,  sir,  th^re  ! — 'tis  done  ;  as  perfect  a 
39  as  can  be  found  in  black  and  white  :  but  mum, 
sir, —  there's  danger  in  this  figure-casting. 

Guoth.  Ay,  sir,  I  know  that :  better  m.en  than 
you  have  been  thrown  over  the  bar  for  as  little  ; 
the  best  is,  you  can  be  but  thrown  out  of  the 
belfry. 

Enter  the  Cook,  Tailor,  Bailiff,  and  Butler. 

Clerk.  Lock  close,  here  comes  companyf  ;  asses 
have  ears  as  well  as  pitchers. 

Cook.  Oh,  Onotho,  h  w  is't?  here's  a  trick  of  dis- 
carded cards  of  us  !  we  were  rank'd  with  coats  as 
long  as  old  master  lived|. 

Gnoth.  And  is  this  then  the  end  of  servinginen  ? 


•  Scirophorion,  Hccatombaion,  and,  soon  after,  Decem- 
ber; \sliat  a  inedlty  .'  I'his  iniserablc'  osteiit.ition  of  (^reek 
lileraiiiie  is,  1  bilit-ve,  from  the  pin  ol  Middlclon,  who 
was  "a  piece"  of  a  ."■cliol.ir. 

t  Lock  close,  here  comes  coj)ipa?ip ;]  So  the  old  copy; 
the  iiioiteni  editors  read — Look  close,  wliieh  has  no  mean- 
ing;. 

I  This  allodcs  to  some  s;aine,  in  whicli  tlie  low  cards 
were  thro  An  out:  coals  were  what  we  call  coiiri  cards. 
7'ke  end  of  scrinny-men,  which  occurs  in  the  next  speeclj, 
u  tile  title  of  an  old  ballad. 


Cook.  Yes,  'faith,  this  is  the  end  of  serving  mfii 
a  wise  man  were  better  serve  one  God  than  all  the 
men  in  the  world. 

Gnoth.  'Twas  well  spoke  of  a  cook.  And  are  all 
fallen  into  fasting-days  and  Ember-weeks,  that  cooks 
are  out  of  use? 

Tail.  A  nd  all  tailors  will  be  cut  into  lists  and 
shreds  ;  if  this  world  hold,  we  shall  grow  both  out 
of  request. 

But.  And  why  not  butlers  as  well  as  tailors? 
if  ihey  can  go  naked,  let  them  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

Clerk,  'i  hat's  strange,  meihinks,  a  lord  should 
turn  away  his  tailor,  of  all  men  : — and  how  dost 
thou,  tailor? 

Tail.  1  do  so  so  ;  but,  indeed,  all  our  wants  are 
long-  of  this  publican,  my  lord's  bailiff;  forbad  he 
been  rent-gatherer  still,  our  places  had  held  toge- 
ther still,  that  are  now  seam-rent,  nay  crack'd  in 
the  whole  piece*. 

Bail.  Sir,  if  my  lord  had  not  sold  his  lands  that 
chiim  his  rents,  1  should  still  have  been  the  rent- 
gatherer. 

Cook.  The  truth  is,  except  the  coachman  and  the 
footman,  all  serving-men  ai-e  out  of  request. 

Gnoth.  Nay,  say  not  so,  for  you  were  never  in 
more  request  than  now,  for  requesting  is  but  a  kind 
of  a  begging- ;  for  when  you  say,  1  beseech  your 
worship's  charity,  'tis  all  one  as  if  you  say  I  request 
it ;  and  in  that  kind  of  requesting,  1  am  sure  serving- 
men  were  never  in  more  request. 

Cook.  IVoth  he  says  true  :  well,  let  that  pass ;  we 
are  upon  a  better  adventure.  1  see,  Gnotho,  you 
have  been  before  us  ;  we  came  to  deal  with  this 
merchant  for  some  commodities. 

Clerk.  With  me,  sir?  any  thing  that  I  can. 

But.  Nay,  we  have  looked  out  our  wives  already: 
marry,  to  you  we  come  to  know  the  prices,  that  is, 
to  know  their  ages  ;  for  so  much  reverence  we  bear 
to  age,  that  the  more  aged,  they  shall  be  the  more 
dear  to  us. 

Tail.  The  truth  is,  every  man  has  laid  by  his 
widow  :  so  they  be  lame  enough,  blind  enough,  and 
old  enough,  'tis  good  enough. 

Clerk.  1  keep  the  town-stock  ;  if  you  can  but 
name  them,  I  can  tell  their  ages  to  a  day. 

All.   We  can  tell  their  fortunes  to  an  hour,  then. 

Clerk.  Only  you  must  pay  for  turning  of  the 
leaves. 

Cook.  Oh,  bountifully, — Come,  mine  first. 

But.  The  butler  before  the  cook,  while  you  live; 
there's  few  that  eat  before  they  drink  in  a  morning. 

Tad.  Nay,  then  the  tailor  puts  in  his  needle  of 
priority,  for  men  do  clothe  themselves  before  they 
either  drink  or  eat. 

jBa/7.  I  will  strive  for  no  place  ;  the  longer  ere  I 
many  my  wife,  the  older  she  will  be,  and  nearer 
her  end  and  my  ends. 

Clerk.  I  will  serve  you  all,  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
have  patience. 

Gnoth.  1  commend  your  modesty,  sir  ;  you  are  a 
bailiff,  whose  place  is  to  come  behind  other  men, 
so  it  were  in  the  bum  of  all  the  rest. 


•  If  the  reader  wanted  any  additional  proof  that  no  part 
of  this  '•cene  was  written  by  Massinger,  he  might  find  it  in 
tliis  punning  on  tlie  terms  used  by  tailors  :  in  these,  ana 
similar  conceits,  he  takes  no  pleasure.  It  is  wretclitd  stuff, 
and  would  almost  lead  one  to  think  tiiat  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  ti  e  stage,  in  its  nonage,  and  not  fairly  aJ.tfibutable  to 
any  of  the  triumvirate. 
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Bait.  So,  sir !  and  you  were  about  this  business 
too,  seeking  out  for  a  widow  ? 

Gnoth,  Alack  !  no,  sir;  I  am  a  married  man,  and 
have  those  cares  upon  me  that  you  would  fain  run 
into. 

Bail.  What,  an  old  rich  wife !  any  man  in  this 
age  desires  such  a  care. 

Gnoth.  'Troth,  sir,  I'll  put  a  venture  with  you,  if 
you  will  ;  1  have  a  lusty  old  quean  to  my  wife, 
sound  of  wind  and  limb,  yet  I'll  give  out  to  take 
three  for  <>ne  at  the  marriage  of  my  second  wife. 

Bail.  Ay,  sir,  but  how  near  is  she  to  the  law? 

Gnoth.  Take  that  at  hazard,  sir  ;  there  must  be 
time,  you  know,  to  get  a  new.  Unsight,  unseen,  I 
take  three  to  one. 

Bail.  Two  to  one  I'll  give,  if  she  have  but  two 
teeth  in  her  head. 

Gnolh.  A  match  ;  there's  five  drachmas  for  ten  at 
my  next  wife. 

Bail.  A  match. 

Cook.  I  shall  be  fitted  bravely  :  fifty-eight  and 
upwards;  'tis  but  a  year  an<i  half,  and  1  may 
chance  make  friends,  and  beg  a  year  of  the  duke. 

But.  Hey,  boys  !  I  am  made,  sir  butler  ;  my  wife 
that  shall  be  wants  but  two  months  of  her  time ;  it 
shall  be  one  ere  J  marry  her,  and  then  the  next  will 
be  a  honey  moon. 

Tail.  I  outstrip  you  all;  I  shall  have  but  six 
weeks  of  Lent,  if  I  get  my  widow,  and  then  comes 
eating-tide,  plump  and  gorgeous. 

Gnolh.  This  tailor  will  be  a  man,  if  ever  there 
were  any. 

Bail.  Now  comes  my  turn.  I  hope,  goodman 
Finis,  you  that  are  still  at  the  end  of  all,  with  a  so  be 
it.  Well  now,  sirs,  do  you  venture  there  as  I  have 
done  ;  and  I'll  venture  here  after  you  :  Good  luck, 
1  beseech  thee ! 

Clerk.  Amen,  sir. 

Bail.  'I'hat  deserves  a  fee  already — there  'tis  ; 
please  me,  and  have  a  better. 

Clerk.  Amen,  sir. 

Cook.  How,  two  for  one  at  your  next  wife  !  is  the 
old  one  living? 

Gnolh.  You  have  a  fair  match,  I  offer  you  no  foul 
one  ;  if  death  make  not  haste  to  call  her,  she'll  make 
none  to  go  to  him. 

But.  1  know  her,  she's  a  lusty  woman  ;  I'll  take 
the  venture. 

Gnolh.  There's  five  drachmas  for  ten  at  my  next 
wife. 

But.  A  bargain. 

Cook.  Nay,  then  we'll  be  all  merchants ;  give  me. 

Tail.  And  me. 

But.   What,  has  the  bailiff  sped? 

Bail.  I  am  content  ;  but  none  of  you  shall  know 
my  happiness, 

Clerk.  As  well  as  any  of  you  all,  believe  it,  sir. 

Bail.  Oh,  clerk,  you  are  to  sjieak  last  always. 

Clerk.  Til  remember't  hereafter,  sir.  You  have 
done  with  me  gentlemen? 

Enter  Agatha. 

All.  For  this  time  honest  register. 
iClsrk.  Fare   you  well    then ;  if  you  do   I'll  cry 
Amen  to  it*.  [£ii<. 

yCook.  Look  you,  sir,  is  not  this  your  wife  1 
Gnoth.  My  first  wife,  sir. 

*  Clerk.  Fare  you  well,  then  ;  if  you  do,  I'll  cry  Amen 
.Coif.]  i.c.it  yi..ii/are  tvells—bal  ihis  is  a  sad  abuse  of  cii- 
ticism. 


But.  Nay,  then  we  have  made  a  good  match  on*t 
if  she  have  no  froward  disease   the  woman  may  live 
this  dozen  years  by  her  ;ige. 

Tail.  I'm  afraid  she's   broken-winded,  sha    holds 
silence  so  long. 

Cook.   We'll  now  leave  our  venture  to  the  event, 
I  must  a  wooing. 

But.  I'll  but  buy  me  a  new  dagger,  and  overtake 
you. 

Bail.  So  we  must  all  ;  for  he  that  goes  a  wooingf 
to  a  widow  without  a  weapon,  will  never  ^el  her. 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  Gnotho  and  Agatha. 

Gnoth.  Oh,  wife,  wife! 

Aga.  What  ail  you  man,  you  speak  so  pas- 
sionately* ? 

Gnoth.  'Tis  for  thy  sake,  sweet  wife  :  who 
would  think  so  lusty  an  old  woman,  with  reason- 
aoie  good  teeth,  and  her  tongue  in  as  perfect 
use  as  ever  it  was,  should  be  so  near  her  time  ?  — 
butthe  Fates  will  have  it  so. 

Aga.   What's  the  matter,  man?  you  do  amaze  me. 

Gnoth.  'J  hou  art  not  sick  neither,  1  warrant  thee. 

Aga.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sure. 

Gnoth.  What  pity  'tis  a  woman  should  be  so  near 
her  end,  and  yet  not  sick  ! 

Aga.   Near  her  end,   man!  tush,  I  can    guess  at 
that  ; 
I  have  years  good  yet  of  life  in  the  remainder  : 
I  want  two  yet  at  least  of  the  full  number; 
'i'hen  the  law.  I  know,  craves  impotent  and  useless, 
And  not  the  able  women. 

Gnoth.  Ay,  alas  !  I  see  thou  hast  been  repairing 
time  as  well  as  thou  couldst ;  the  old  wrinkles  are 
well  filled  up,  but  the  vermilion  is  seen  too  thick, 
too  thick — and  I  read  what's  written  in  thy  fore- 
head ;  it  agrees  with  the  church-book. 

Aga.  Have  you  sought  my  age,  man?  and,  I 
pritl.ee,  how  is  it  ? 

Gnoth.  I  shall  but  discomfort  thee. 

Aga.  Not  at  all  man  ;  when  there's  no  remedy,  I 
will  go,  though  unwillingly. 

Gnoth.  \bo}.  Just  ;  it  agrees  with  the  book  : 
you  have  about  a  year  to  prepare  yourself. 

Aga.  Out,  alas !  1  hope  there's  more  than  so. 
But  do  you  not  think  a  reprieve  might  be  gotten  for 
half  a  score — an  'twere  but  five  years  I  would  not 
care  ;  an  able  woman,  methinks,  were  to  be  pitied. 

Gnoth.  Ay,  to  l)e  pitied,  but  not  help'd  ;  no  hope 
of  that :  for,  indeed,  women  have  so  blemisb'd  their 
own  reputations  now-a-days,  that  it  is  thought  the 
law  will  meet  them  at  fifty  very  shortly. 

Aga.  Marry,  the  heavens  forbid  ! 

Gnoth.  There's  so  many  of  you,  that,  when  you 
are  old,  become  witches;  some  profess  physic, 
and  kill  good  subjects  faster  than  a  burning  fever  ; 
and  then  school-mistresses  of  the  sweet  sin,  which 
commonly  we  call  bawds,  innumerable  of  that  sort: 
for  these  and  such  causes  'tis  thought  they  shall  not 
live  above  fifty. 

Aga.  Ay,  man,  but  this  hurts  not  the  good  old 
women. 

Gnoth.  Faith,  you  are  so  like  one  another,  tha 
a  man  cannot  distinguish  them  :  now,  were  I  an 
old  woman,  I  would  desire  to  go  betbre  my  time, 
and  offer  myself  willingly,  two  or  three  years  be- 
Ibre.  Oh,  those  are  brave  women,  and  worthy  to 
he  commended  of  all   men  in  the  world,  that,  when 


•  Aga.  JFhat  ail  you,  man,  you  speak  so  pafsionatcl;' ?] 
i.  e.  so  plainlivtiy,  so  sorrowfully .     See  ante,  Act  1,  sn.  1 
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their  husbunds  die,  they  run  to  be  burnt  to  deiitli 
with  tlieni  :  th«'re*s  honour  and  credit !  jjive  nie 
half  a  dnzen  such  wives. 

A^a.  Av,  if  her  husband  \ver;»  dead  before, 
twete  a  reasonable  request  ;  if  you  were  dead,  1 
/ould  be  content  to  be  so. 

Oiioth.  Fie!  that's  not  likely,  for  tliou  hadst  two 
husbands  before  me. 

.1g(i.  ihou  wouldst  not  have  me  die,  wouldst 
thou,  husband? 

Gnoth.  No,  r  do  not  speak  to  that  purpose  :  but 
I  sav,  what  credit  it  were  for  me  and  ihee,  if  tlK)U 
wouldst ;  then  thou  shouldst  never  be  suspected 
for  a  witch,  a  physician,  a  bowd.  or  any  of  tliose 
things:  and  then  how  daintily  should  I  mourn  for 
thee,  how  bravely  sliould  I  see  tliee  buried  !  when, 
alas,  if  he  o"oes  bet'ore,  it  cannot  choose  f>ut  he  a 
s;reat  prief  to  him  to  think  Ik-  has  not  seen  his  wife 
well  buried.  'Jhere  be  such  virtuous  women  in 
the  world,  but  too  few,  too  ft^w,  who  desire  to  die 
Seven  years  before  their  time  with  all  t])eir' 
hearts. 

Aga.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  be  of  that  mind  ; 
but,  indeed,  husband,  I  think  you  would  have  me 
gone. 

Gnoth.  No.  alas  !  I  speak  but  for  your  good  and 
your  credit  ;  for  when  a  woman  may  die  qiiicUv, 
why  should  she  go  to  law  for  her  death?  Alack,  I 
aeed  not  wish  thee  gone,  for  thou  liast  but  a  short 
time  (o  stay  with  me  :  you  do  not  know  how  near 
tis, — it  must  out,  you  have  but  a  month  to  iive  by 
the  law. 

Aga.  Out  alas  I 
Gitoth.  Nav.  scarce  so  much. 

Aga.  Oh.  oh,  oh,  my  heart  !  [Suoons. 

Gnoth.  Ay,  so  !  if  thou  wouldst  go  awav  quietly, 
'twere  sweetly  done,  -.ind  like  a  kind  wife  ;  lie  but 
a  little  longer,  and  the  bell  shall  toll  for  thee. 
Aoa,  Oh  my  heart,  hut  a  month  to  live  ! 
Gnoth.  Alas,  why  wouldst  thou  come  hack  again 
for  a  month?  I'll  throw  her  down  again  — oh  !  wo- 
man, 'tis  not  three  weeks  ;  I  think  a  fortnight  is  the 
most. 

Aga.  Nay,  then  T  am  gone  already.  [Swoons. 

Gnoth.   I   would  make  haste  to  the  sexton    now, 

but  I  am  afraid  the  tolling  of  the  bell  will  wake  her 

again.     Jf  she  be  so  wise  as  to  go  now — she  stirs 

again;  there's  two  lives  of  the  nine  gone. 

Aga.  Oh  !  wouldst  thou  not  help  to  recover  me, 
husband  ? 

Gnoth.  Alas,  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  hold 
thee  by  thy  nose,  or  box  thy  cheeks  ;  it  goes  against 
my  conscience. 

Aga.   I  will  not  be  thus  frighted  to  my  death,  I'll 
search  the  church  recotds  :   a  fortnight! 
'Tis  too  little  of  conscience,  T  cannot  be  so  near; 

0  time,  if   thou  be'st  kind,  lend  me  but  a    year. 

[Eait. 
Gnoth.  What  a  spi'e's  this,  that  a  man  cannot 
persuade  his  wife  to  die  in  any  time  with  her  o-ood 
will?  I  have  another  bespoke  already;  thouo^h  a 
piece  of  old  beef  will  serve  to  breakftist,  yet  a  man 
would  be  glad  of  a  chicken  to  supper.      The  clerk, 

1  hoi)e.  understands  no    Hebrew,    find  cannot  write 
backward   wh:it  he  hath  writ  forward  already,  and 
then  I  am  well  enough.  •■ 
*Tis  but  a  month  at  most,  if  that  were  gone, 

My  venture  comes  in  with  her  two  for  one  : 

'Tis    use  enough  o'  conscience  for  a  broker — if  he 

had  a  conscience.  rE.xit. 


SCENK   II*. — A  Room  in  (  reo'  's  House, 

Enter  Lugenia  of  one  door,  Simoniues  and  Courtiers 

nt  the  oilier. 

Evg.  Gentlemen  courtiers. 
1  Court.  All  your  vow'd  servants,  lady. 
Eng.  (W),     1     shall     kill     myself     with     infinite 
laughter  ! 
Will  nobody  fake  m)'  part? 

Sim.  An't  he  a  laugliitig  business. 
Put  it  to  me,  I'm  one  of  the  i)est  in  Kurope  ; 
JMy  father  died  last  too,  I  have  the  most  cause. 
Eug.   V'ou   have  pi-.k'd   out  such   a   time,   sweet 
gentlemen, 
To  make  your  sj)leen  a  banquet. 

Sim     Oh,  the  jest ! 
Lady,  I  have  a  jaw  stands  ready  for't, 
I'll  gape  half  way,  and  meet  it. 

Eng.  I\ly  old  husband, 
'I  hat  cannot  say  his  prayers  out  for  jealousy 
And  madness  at  your  coming  first  to  woo  me — 
Sim.    Well  said. 
1 .  Court.   Go  on. 
'2  Court.  On,  on. 
Eng.  Takes  counsel  with 
The  secrets  of  all  art  to  make  himself 
Youthful  again. 

Sim.    How  !  youthful  ?  ha.  ha,  ha  ! 
Eng.  A   man  of  forty-five  he  would   fain  seem 
to  be, 
Or   scarce  so   much,  if  he  might  have  his    will, 
indeed. 
Sim.  Ay,  but  his  white  hairs,   they'll  betray  his 

hoarinoss. 
Eng.   Why,  there  you   are   wide  :    he's  not  the 
man  you  take  him  for. 
Nor  will  you  know  him  when  you  see  him  again  j 
There  wdl  be  five  to  one  laid  upon  that. 
1    Court.   How  ! 

Eng.  Nay,  you  did  well  to  laugh  faintly  there, 
I  promise  you,  1  think  he'll  outlive  me  now, 
And  deceive  law  and  all. 
Sim.   Marry,  gout  forbid  ! 

Eng.   You  little  think   he  was  at  fencing-school 
At  four  o'clock  this  morning. 
Sim.    How,  at  fencing-school  ! 
Eug.    Ebe  give  no  trust  to  woman. 
Sim.    By  this  light, 
I  do  not  like  him,  then  ;  he's  like  (o  live 
Longer  than  I,  for  he  may  kill  me  first,  now. 
Eng.   His  dancer  no%v  came  in  as  I  met  you. 

1  Court.   His  dancer,  too  ! 

Eng.   They  observe  turns  and  hours  with  him  , 
The  great  French  rider  will  be  here  at  ten 
VVitI)  his  curveting  horse. 

2  Court.  These  notwithstanding, 

His  hair  and  wrinkles  will  betray  his  age. 

Eng.   I'm   sure  his  head  and  beard,  as  he  has 
order'd  it, 
Look  not  past  fifty  now  :  he'll  bring't  to  forty 
Within  these  four  days,  for  nine  times  an  hour 
He  takes  a  black  lead  comb,  and  kembs  it  over  : 
'!  hree  quarters  of  his  beard  is  under  fifty  •, 
There's  but  a  little  tuft    of  fourscore  left, 
All  o'one  side,  which  will  be  black  by  Monday. 


*  Tliis  scene  is  also  printed  as  prose  by  the  modern  edi- 
tors. Coxetor  seems  to  luive  bten  very  capricions  in  bit 
notions  ot  metre,  tur  lie  has  iiere  (as  we:l  as  in  to^  many 
oUier  plarts)  doeittr'  the  origmal.  Mr.  M.  Mason  is  only 
accountable  foi  his  want  of  altcntion. 
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Enter  Lysander. 

And,  to  approve  my  truth,  see  where  he  comes  ! 
Laugh  softly,  gentlemen,  and  look  upon  him. 

[  They  go  aside. 
Sim.  Now,  by  this  hand,  he's   almost  black  i'the 

mouth,  indeed. 
1  Court.  He  should  die  shortly,  then. 
Sim.  Marry,  methinks  he  dies  too  fast  already, 
For  he  was  all  white  but  a  week  asro. 

1  Court.   Oh  !  this  same  coney- white   takes    an 
excellent  black  ; 

Too  soon,  a  mischief  on't ! 

2  Court.   He  will  beguile 

Us  all,  if  that  little  tuft  northward  turn  black  too. 

Eug.   Nay,  sir,  I  wonder  'fis  so  long  a  turning. 

Sim.   May  be  some  fairy's   child,   held  forth   at 
midnight. 
Has  piss'd  upon  that  side. 

1  Court,  Is  this  the  beard  ? 

Lyi).  Ah,   sirrah!  my  young  boys,  I  shall  be  for 
you  : 
This  little  mangy  tuft  takes  up  more  time 
Than  all  the  beard  beside.     Come  you  a  wooing, 
And  I  alive  and  lusty?  you  shall  find 
An  alteration,  jack-boys  ;  I  have  a  spirit  yet 
(An  I  could  match  my  hair  to't,  there's  the  fault*). 
And  can  do  oflfices  of  youth  vet  lightly  ; 
At  least  I  will  do.  thout^h  it  pain  me  a  little. 
Shall  not  a  man,  for  a  little  foolish  age, 
Enjoy  his  wife  to  himself?  must  young  court  tits 
Play  tomboys'  tricks  with  her,  and  he  live,  ha  ? 
I  have  blood  that  will  not  bear't ;  yet  I  confess, 
I  should  be  at  my  prayers — but  where's  the  dancer, 
there  ! 

Enter  Dancing-master. 

Master.  Here,  sir. 

Lys.  Come,  come,  come,  one  trick  a  day, 
And  I  shall  soon  recover  all  again. 

Eug.  'Slight,  an  you  laugh  too  loud,  we  are  all 
discover'd. 

Sim.  And  I  have  a  scurvy  grinning  laugh  o'mine 
own. 
Will  spoil  all,  I  am  afraid. 

I'^ug.  Marry,  take  heed,  sir. 

Sim.  Nay,  an  I  should  be  hang'd  I  cannot  leave  it ; 
Pup  I — there  'tis.  [Laughs  aloud. 

Evg    Peace  !  oh  peace  ! 

Lys.  Come,  I  am  ready,  sir. 
1  hear  the  church-book's  lost  where  I  was  born  too. 
And  that  shall  set  me  back  one  twenty  years  j 
There  is  no  little  comfort  left  in  that : 
And — then   my  three  court-codlings,  that  look  par- 

boU'd, 
As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  scalding-house 

Sim.   He  means  me  specially,  I  hold  my  life. 

Mast.  U'hat   trick    will  your  old    worship    learn 
this  morning,  sir? 

Lys.  Marry,  a  trick,  if  thou  couldst  teach  a  man 
To  keep  his  wife  to  himself;  I'd  fiiin  learn  that. 

Mast.  That's  a   hard  trick,  for  an  old  man  spe- 
cially ; 
The  horse-trick  comes  the  nearest. 

Lys.  'I'hou  sayest  true,  i'failh, 
They  must  bp  horsed  indeed, else  there's  no  keeping 

them, 
And  horse-play  at  fourscore  is  not  so  ready 

*  ( An  J  could  match  wy  hair  to't,  there's  the  fault,)  i.e. 
there's  tlie  vihforUme :  tliis  is  a  t'lnllicr  conlinnation  of  what 
is  said  upon  tile  subject.     See  The  JBoiulman,  Act  V.  So.  1. 


Mast.  Look    you,    here's  your   worship's  horse- 
trick*,  sir.  [Gives  a  spring, 
Lys.   Nay,  say  not  so, 
'Tis  none  of  mine  ;  I  fall  down  horse  and  man, 
If  I  but  offer    t  it. 

Mast.  My  liff'   or  yours,  sir. 

Lys.  say'st  thou  me  so  ?  [Springs  aloft. 

Mast.  Well  offer'd,  by  my  viol,  sir. 
Lys.  A  pox  of  this  horse-trick  !  't  has  played  the 
jade  with  me, 
And  given  me  a  wrench  i'theback. 

Mast.  Now,  here's  your  inturn,  and  your  trick 

above  ground. 
Lys.  Prithee,  no  more,  unless  thou  hast  a  mind 
To  lay  me  under-ground  ;  one  of  these  tricks 
Is  enough  in  a  morning. 

^Jast.   For  your  galliard,  sir. 
You  are  complete  enough,  ay,  and  may  challenge 
The  proudest  coxcomb  of  them  all,  I'll  stand  to't. 
Lys.  Faith,  and  I've  other  weapons  for  the  rest 
too  : 
I  have  prepared  for  them,  if  e'er  1  lake. 
My  Gregories  here  again. 
Sim.  Oh  !  1  shall  burst, 
I  can  hold  out  no  long-er. 

Evg.   He  spoils  all.  [They  comeforward, 

Lys.  'J'he  devil  and  his  grinners  !  are  you  come? 
Bring  forth  the  weapons,  we  shall  find  you  play ; 
All  feats  of  youth  too,  jack-boys,  feats  of  youth, 
And  these  the  weapons,  drinking,  fencing,  dancingt : 
Your  own  road-ways,  you  clyster-pipes  !     I  am  old, 

you  say, 
Yes,  parlous  old,  kids,  an  you  mark  me  well. 
This  beard  cannot   get   children,  you  lank    suck- 
eggs. 
Unless  such  weasels  come  from  court  to  help  us. 
We  will  get  our  own  brats,  you  letcherous  dog- 
bolts ! 

Enter  a  servant  uith  foils  and  glasses. 

Well  said,  down  with  them  ;  now  we  shall  see  your 

spirits. 
What!  dwindle  you  already  ? 
2C  ourt.  I  have  no  quality^. 
Sim.  Nor  I,  unless  drinkmg  may  be  reckon'd  for 

one. 
1  Court.  Why,  Sim,  it  shall. 
Lys.  Come,  dare  you  choose  your  weapon,  now  ? 

1  Court.  I  ?  dancing,  sir,  an  you  will  be  so  hasty. 
Lys.  We're  for  you,  sir. 

2  Court.   Fencing,  I. 

Liys.   We'll  answer  you  too. 

Sim.  I  am  for  drinking  ;  your  wet  weapon  there. 

Lys.  'J'hat  wet   one   has    cost    many  a  princox 

life  ; 
And  I  will  send  it  through  you  with  a  powder! 
Sim.  Let  it  come,  with  a  pox  !  I  care  not,  so't  be 

drink. 


*  Here's  your  worship's  horse-trick,]  Some  rough  cur- 
vetting is  here  meant,  but  I  know  not  the  precise  motion. 
The  vvord  occurs    in    A    Vloman    Killed    with  Kindness : 

<•  Though  we  be  but  country  tVllows,    it    niaj  be,    in    the 

way  of  dancing,  wo  can  do  the  horse-lnck  as  well  as  the 
serving  men." — Act  I. 

+  And  these  the  weapons,  drinking,  fencing,  dancing  ;] 
This  line,  wliith  describes  what  tlie  fiats  of  yuuth  are,  and 
without  which  the  subsequent  sp>eches  cannot  be  under- 
stood, is  wiiolly  omitted  by  Mr.  M.  iMason. 

X  2  Court.  /  have  no  quality.]  i.e.  no  profession;  it 
least,  that  is  the  sense  in  v;hich  Simonides  takes  it. 
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I  hope  my  guts  will  liold,  and  that's  e'en  all 
A  ijentlenian  can  look  lor  of  such  trillihubs*. 

Lys.   Play  the  first  v\'eaj)Oii ;  come,  strike,  strike, 
1  say. 
\'es,yes,  you  shall  be  first  ;  I'll  observe  court  rules  : 
Always  the  worst  goes  foremost,  so  'twill  prove,  I 
hope.  [1  Courtier  dances  a  gdlliurdf. 

o,  sir,  you've  spit  your  j>oison  ;  now  come  1. 
"Vow,  forty  years  go  backward  and  assist  ine, 
Fall  from  me  h;ilf  my  age,  but  for  three  minutes, 
That  1  may  feel  no  crick  !   I  will  put  fair  for'r, 
Although  1  hazard  twenty  sciaticas.  [^Daiices. 

So,  I  have  hit  you. 

1  Court.   V'ou've  done  well,  i'faith,  sir. 
Lys.  If  you  confess  it  well,  'tis  excellent, 

And  1  have  hit  you  soundly  ;  I  am  warm  now  : 
The  second  weapon  instantly. 

2  Court.  What,  so  quick,  sir? 
Will  you  i.ot  allow  yourself  a  breathing-time? 
Li/s.  I've  breath   enough  at  all  times,  Lucifer's 
musk-cod, 
I'o  give  your  perfumed  worsliip  three  venues  ; 
A  sound  old  m;in  puts  his  thrust  better  home 
'Ihan  a  spiced  young  man  :   there  I.  \_Tliey  fence. 

'2.  Court.    1  hen  have  at  you,  fourscore. 
Lys.    You   lie,    twenty,    I    hope,  and    you    thall 
find  it.  feye 

Sim.  I'm  glad   I  miss'd  this   weapon,    I'd  had  an 
Popt    out    ere  this    time,  or  my    two    butter-teeth 
Thrust  down  my  throat  instead  of  a  flap-dragon.' 
Lys.  There's  two,  pentweezle.  \^Hiis  him. 

Must.  Lxcellently  touch'd,sir. 
"2  Court.  Had   ever  man   such  luck  !   speak  your 

opinion,  gentlemen. 
Sim.  Meihinks  your  luck's  good   that  your  eyes 
are  in  still. 
Mine  would  havedropt  out  like  a  pig's  half  roasted. 
Lys.   1  here  wants  a  third — and   tiiere  it  is  again  ! 

\^HUs  him  agdin, 

2  Court.  The  devil  has  steel'ii  him. 
Eug.  W  l)at  a  strong  fiend  is  jealousy  ! 
Lys.  You  are  dispatch'd,  bear- whelp. 
Sim.  Now  comes  my  weapon  in. 
Lyi.  Here,  toadstool,  here. 

*Tis  you  and  I  must  play  these  three  wet  venues. 

■Sim.  Venues  in   Venice  glasses!  let   them  come, 
They'll   bruise    no  flesh,  1  m   fcure,   nor  break  no 
bones. 

2   Court.  Yet  you  may  drink  your  eyes  out,  sir. 

Sim.    Ay,  but  that's  nothing  ; 
Then  they  go  voluntarily  :   I  do  not 
Love  to  have  them  thrust  out,  whether  they  will  or 
no. 

Lys.  Here's  your  first  weapon,  duck's-meat. 

Sim.  How  !  a  Dutch  what-do-you-call-'em, 
Slead  of  a  German  faulchion  !  a  shrewd  weapon, 


of  such     tiillibnbs.]      Tliis 

seems  to  be  a  cant  word  for  any  thing  of  a   triflinj;  nature : 
I  meet  with  it  again  in  Shirley: — 

"  But  1  toigive  ihee,  and  forget  thy  tricks 
And  trillibubs."  Hyde  Park. 

+  1  Courtier  dances  a  galliard.1  A  galliard  is  d<  bciibed 
by  Sir  John  Davis,  as  a  swift  and  wanderiny  dufice,  vtith 
lofty  turns  and  capriois  in  the  air  ;  and  so  \ery  prep*  r  lu 
prove  the  sliengih  and  aciiviiy  of  L>sandtr.  It  is  slill 
more  graphically  described,  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  observee,  in 
Bnrtoii's /Ina/.  of  Melancholy  :  "  Lei  them  take  their  i.k-.i- 
iurcs,  young  men  aim  maids,  th  uri>hiiig  in  lliLJr  age,  lair 
and  lovL'l)  to  belmld,  well  altiied,  and  of  comely  cm  iage, 
dancing  a  Greehe  yalliarde,  and,  as  their  dame  required, 
kept  their  time,  now  *vrnmy,nuw  tracinti,  '"ow  apart,  now 
altOij(ther,nowar.ourti:sie,  then  a  caper,  &.<:.;  that  it  was 
*  pleasant  sijjlit,"  fol.   lC)32. 


And,  of  all  things,  hard  to  he  taken  down  : 
Yet  down  it  must,  1  have  a  nose  jjoes  into't  ; 
I  >liall  drink  double,  I  think. 
1  Court.  'I'he  sooner  off,  Sim. 
Lys.  I'll  pay  you  speedily,  with  a  trick  * 
1  learnt  once  amongst  drunkards,  here's  a  half-jiike 

[Driiikt. 
Sim.  Half-pike  comes  well  after  Dutch  what-do- 
you-call-'em. 
They'd  never  be  asunder  by  their  good  willf. 
1 '('()/<(•/.   Well  pull'd  of  an  old  fellow  ! 
Lys.  Oh,  but  your  fellows 
Pull  better  at  a  rope. 

1  Court.    1  here's  a  hair,  Sim, 
In  that  glass. 

6'i/n.  A  n't  be  as  long  as  a  halter,  down  it  gops  ; 
No  hare  shall  cross  me.  [Drinks. 

Lys.  Til  make  you  stink  worse  than  your  pole- 
cats do : 
Here's  long  sword,  your  last  weapon. 

[Ojjfen  him  ihe glass. 
Sim.  No  more  weapons. 

1  Court.    Why,    how  now,  Sim  !  bear  up,  thou 
shamest  us  all,  else. 

Sim.  'Slight,  1  shall  shame  you  worse,  an  I  stay 

longer. 
I  have  got  the  scotomy  in  my  head  alreadyf, 
The    whimsey  :  you    all    turn    round — do   not  you 

dance,  gallants? 

2  Court.  Pish  !   what's  all  this?  why,  Sim,  look, 
the  last  venue. 

Sim.  No  more    venues  go  down  here  j  for  these 
two 
Are  coming  up  again. 

2   Couit.  Out!  the  diso-race  of  drinkers  ! 

o 

Sim.    Yes,  'twill  out, 
Do  you  smell  nothing  yet  ? 

1  Court.  Smeil  ! 

Sim.   ^'arewell  (piickly,  then  ; 
\  uu  will  do,  if  I  stay.  [EiJi. 

1  Court.  A  foil  go  with  thee  ! 

l.ys.   Wiiat,  shall  we  put  down  youth  at  her  own 
virtues  ! 
Beat  tolly  in  her  own  ground  ?  wondrous  much  ! 
Whv  may  not  we  be  held  as  full  sufficient 
To  love  our  own  wives  then,  get  our  own  chililren, 
And  live  in  free  peace  fill  we  be  dissolv  dj 
For  such  spring  butterflies  that  are  gaudy  wing'd, 
lint  no  more  substance  than  those  shamble  Hies 
Which    butcliers'    boys    snap    between    sleep    and 

waking  ? 
Come  but  lo  crush  you  once,  you  are  but  maggots, 
For  all  your  beamy  outsides  ! 

Enter  Cleanthes. 

Lug.  Here's  Cleanthes, 
He  Comes  lo  chide ; — let  him  alone  a  little, 

*   L>san.  I'll  pay  you  speedily, with  a  trick, 

&c.)  Ljsandir  give?  Iln.-ni  all  hai>h  names— here  he  bestows 
one  on  Simoiiiues,  which  the  delicac>  or  fear  of  the  old 
publisher  would  not  permit  him  to  hazard  in  print:  tant 
mieux. 

J  This  strff  is  not  worth  explaining  ;  but  the  reader,  il 
hu  has  any  curiosity  on  ihe  subject,  may  amply  gratify  it 
by  a  visit  tu  Pantagruel  and  Ids  con  pinions  on  ihe  Isle 
Knnasin.  Below,  there  is  a  miserable  puu  upon  hair, — th« 
crossing  of  a  hare  was  ondnous. 

X  J  have  (jot  (hescyunoy  in  my  head  already,]  The  sco- 
^owy  ( o/corwLta)  is  J*  dizziness,  oi  swimming  in  the  head. 
Thus  Jon»on : — 

"  Cart.   How  does  he  with  the  swimnung  of  his  head  I 
Mas.  O,  ^ir,  'tis  past  the  scotumy  ;  he  now 
Hath  lost  his  feeling,"  &c.  The  Fo». 
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Our  cause  will  be  revenged  ;  look,  look,  his  face 
Is  set  for  stormy  weather  ;  do  but  mark 
How  the   clouds   gather   in   it,   'twill   pour  down 
straight. 

Clean.  Methinks,  I  partly  know   you,   that's  my 
grief. 
Could  you  not  all  be  lost  1  that  had  been  hand- 
some, 
But  to   be  known   at   all,  'tis  more  than  shameful ; 
Why,  was  not  your  name  wont  to  be  Lysander  ? 

Lys.  *Tis  so  still,  coz. 

Clean.  Judgment    defer    ihy   coming !  else    this 
man's  miserable. 

Eug.  I  told  you  there  would  be  a  shower  anon. 

2  Court.   We'll  in,  and  hide  our  noddles. 

\^Exeu7it  Eugenia  and  Courtiers. 

Clean.  What  devil  brought   this  colour  to  your 
mind, 
Which,  since  your  childhood,  I  ne'er  saw  you  wear? 
[Sure]  you  were  ever  of  an  innocent  gloss 
Since  I  was  ripe  for  knowledge,  and  would  you 

lose  it, 
And  change  the  livery  of  saints  and  angels 
For  this  mixt  monstrousness  :   to  force  a  ground 
That  has  been  so  long  hallowed  like  a  temple, 
To  bring  forth  fruits  of  earth  now  ;  and  turn  back 
To  the  wild  cries  of  lust,  and  the  complexion 
Of  sin  in  act,  lost  and  long  since  repented? 
Would  you  begin  a  work  ne'er  yet  attempted, 
To  pull  time  backward? 
See  what  your  wife  will  do  !  are  your  wits  perfect? 

Lys.  My  wits ! 

Clean.  I  like  it  ten  times  worse,  for  't  had  been 
safer 
Now  to  be  mad*,  and  more  excusable: 
I  hear  you  dance  again,  and  do  strange  follies. 

Lys.  I  must  confess  I  have  been  put  to  some,  coz. 

Clean.  And  yet  you  are  not  mad  !  pray,  say  not  so  ; 
Give  me  that  comfort  of  you,  that  you  are  mad. 
That  I  may  think  you  are  at  worst ;  for  if 
You  are  not  mad,  1  then  must  guess  you  have 
The  first  of  some  disease  was  never  heard  of. 
Which  may  be  worse  than  madness,  and  more  fearful. 
You'd  weep  to  see  yourself  else,  and  your  care 
To  pray  would  quickly  turn  you  white  again. 
I  had  a  father,  had  he  lived  his  month  out. 
But  to  have  seen  th.s  most  prodigious  folly. 
There  needed  not  the  law  to  have  him  cut  off; 
'J"he  sight  of  this  had  proved  his  executioner, 
And  broke  his  heart :   he  would  have  held  it  equal 
Done  to  a  sanctuary, — for  what  is  age 
But  the  holy  place  of  life,  chapel  of  ease 
For  all  men's  wearied  miseries?  and  to  rob 
That  of  her  ornameni,  it  is  accurstf 
As  from  a  priest  to  steal  a  holy  vestment, 
Ay,  and  convert  it  to  a  sinful  covering. 

[Eait  Lysander. 
I  see  't  has  done  him  good  ;  blessing  go  with  it, 
Such  as  may  make  him  pure  again. 


for  't  had  been  aafer 


Now  to  he  mad,  &c.]  Minus  eat  imunia  turpis.  There 
are  many  traits  of  Massiiiger  in  this  part  ot  tiie  sctne. 

+  ■ it  is  accurst]    'I'iie  tditors  are 

nearly  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion  of  tlieir  iahours,  yet  ihey 
are  as  fur  from  any  acquaiiit.ince  with  the  ina>iner  ol  their 
author,  as  they  were  ;it  selliiii;  out  ;  the>  both  insert  as  be- 
fore accurst,  thoujih  it  spoils  the  metre,  and  was  not  the  lan- 
guat^e  of  ihe  time.  Ji  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over 
this  admirable  f^petch,  williuul  calling  ihe  reader's  atttntion 
to  the  coiicludint;  lines  :  the  cdiitei.iion  is  happv,  and  the 
exprts -ioii  beauiilul  in  the  highest  degree. 


Re-enter  Eugeni.4. 

Eug.  'Twas  bravely  touch'd,  i'  faith,  sir. 

Clean.   Oh,  you  are  welcome. 

liug.  Exceedingly  well  handled. 

Clean,  'lis  to  you  I  come  ;  he  fell  but  in  my  way, 

Eug.  You  mark'd  his  beard,  cousin  ? 

Clean.  Mark  me. 

Eug.  Did  you  ever  see  a  hair  so  changed  ? 

Clean.  I  must  be  forced  to  wake  her  loudly  too, 
1  bedevil  has  rock'd  her  so  fast  asleep: — strumpet! 

Eug.   Do  you  call,  sir? 

Clean.   Whore' 

Eug.  How  do  you,  sir? 

Clean.  Be  I  ne'er  so  well, 
I  must  be  sick  of  thee  ;  thou  art  a  disease 
Ihat  stick'st  to  the  heart, — as  all  such  women  are, 

£(/^.  What  ails  our  kindred? 

Clean.  Bless  me,  she  sleeps  still ! 
What  a  dead  modesty  is  in  this  woman, 
Will  never  bluf^h  again  !     Look  on  thy  work 
But  with  a  Christian  eye,  'twould  turn  thy  heart 
Into  a  shower  of  blood,  to  be  the  cause 
Of  that  old  man's  destruction,  think  upon't, 
Ruin  eternally  ;  for,  through  thy  loose  follies, 
Heaven  has  found  him  a  faint  servant  lately  : 
His  goodness  has  gone  backward,  and  engender'd 
With  his  old  sins  again  ;  he  has  lost  his  prayers, 
And  all  the  tears  that  were  companions  with  them  : 
And  like  a  blind-fold  man  (giddy  and  blinded). 
Thinking   he   goes  right  on  still,  swerve   but  ©ne 

foot, 
And  turns  to  the  same  place  where  he  set  out ; 
So  he,  that  took  his  farewell  of  the  world. 
And  cast  the  joys  behind  him,  out  of  sight, 
Summ'd  up   his  hours,  made  even   with  time   and 

men, 
Is  now  in  heart  arrived  at  youth  again. 
All  by  thy  wildness ;  thy  too  hasty  lust 
Has  driven  him  to  this  strong  apostacy. 
Immodesty  like  thine  was  never  equall'd; 
I've  heard  of  women  (shall  I  call  them  so?) 
Have  welcomed  suitors  ere  the  corpse  were  cold  ; 
But  thou,  thy  husband  living: — thou'rt  too  bold. 

Eug.  Well,  have  you  done  now,  sir  ? 

Clean.  Look,  look  I   she  smiles  yet. 

Eug.  All  this  is  nothing  to  a  mind  resolved  j 
Ask  any  woman  that,  she'll  tell  you  so  much  : 
You  have  only  shown  a  pretty  saucy  wit. 
Which  I  shall  not  forget,  nor  to  requite  it. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  shortly. 

Clean.  Shameless  woman  ! 
I  take  my  counsel  from  thee,  'tis  too  honest, 
And  leave  thee  wholly  to  thy  stronger  master; 
Bless  the  sex  o'thee  from  thee  !  that's  my  praver. 
Were  all  like  thee,  so  impudently  common, 
No  man  would  e'er  be  found  to  wed  a  woman. 


Eiig.  ril  fit  you  gloriously. 
He  that  attem])ts  to  take  awav  my  pleasure, 
I'll  take  awav  his  joy*;  and  1  can  sure. 
His  conceal'd  father  pays  for't :   I'll  e'en  tell 


Exit 


•  J'll  take  away  his  joy  ;  and  I  can  s'lre.]      So   ihe    old 
copy  :  Coxeter  sophisticated  this  passage  very  awkwardly 
he  reads, 

and  I  can  'sure  liim 

His  conceal'd  father  pays  for't  ! 
The  pretty  aphreresis  fsurc  Ibr  assure ),  amX  the  vuli;ar  run 
ning  of  tlie  sentence  into  the  next  line,  might  have  raised 
siispiiiuns  iti  an  ordinary  idilor  that  '.he  text  was  incoire-f  ; 
but  Mr.  M.  iVJason  was  not  an  ordinary  editor;  if  Coxelfe^ 
be  right,  it  is  well;  if  not.  lie  looiis  uofurtlier. 
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Him  that  I  mean  to  mate  my  husband  next, 

And  he  shall  tell  the  duke. — Mass,  here  he  comes. 

Re-enter  Simonides. 

Sim.   He  has  had  a  bout  with  me  too. 

Eug,   What',  no?  since,  sir  *? 

Sim.  A   flirt,  a  little  flirt ;  he  call'd  me  strange 
names, 
But  1  ne'er  minded  him. 

Eug.  You  shall  quit  him,  sir. 
When  he  as  little  minds  you. 


Sim.  I  like  that  well. 
I    love  to    be    revenged     when     no     on©    thinks 

of  me  ; 
There's  little  danger  that  way. 

Ei(g.  This  is  it,  then  ; 
He    you    shall  strike   your   stroke  shall   be    pro- 
found, 
And    yet    your    foe     not    guess    who     gave    the 
wound. 
Sim,  O'  my  troth,  I  love  to  give  such  wounds. 

^Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I Before  a  Tavern. 

Enter  Gnotho,  Butler,  Bailiff,  Tailor,  Cook,  Drawer, 
and  Courtezan. 

Draw.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  will  you  not  draw 
near?  will  you  drink  ^t  door,  gentlemen  ? 

But.  Oh  !  the  summer  air  is  best. 

Draw.  What  wine  will't  please  you  drink,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

But.  De  Clare,  sirrah.  [^Exit  Drawer. 

Onoth.  What,  you're  all  sped  already,  bullies  ? 

Cook.  My  widow's  o'  the  spit,  and  half  ready, 
lad  ;  a  turn  or  two  more,  and  I  have  done  with  her. 

Gnolh.  Then,  cook,  I  hope  you  have  basted  her 
before  this  time. 

Co"/c.  And  stuck  her  with  rosemary  too,  to  sweeten 
her;  she  w.is  tainted  ere  she  came  to  my  hands. 
What  an  old  piece  of  flesh  of  fifty-nine,  eleven 
months,  and  upwards  !  she  must  needs  be  fly-blowu. 
Gnoth.  Put  her  off,  put  her  off,  though  you  lose 
by  her  ;  the  weather's  hot. 

Cook.  Why,  drawer ! 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  By  and  by  :  here,  gentlemen,  here's  the 
quintessence  of  Greece  ;  the  sages  never  drunk 
better  grape. 

Cook.  Sir,  the  mad  Greeks  of  this  age  can  taste 
their  Palermo  as  well  as  the  sage  Greeks  did  before 
them. — Fill,  lick-spiggot. 

Draw.  Ad  imum,  sir, 

Gnoth.  My  friends,  I  must  doubl)'  invite  you  all, 
the  fifth  of  the  next  month,  to  the  funeral  of  mv 
first  wife,  and  to  the  marriago  of  my  second,  my 
two  to  one  j  this  is  she. 

Cook.  1  hope  some  of  us  will  be  ready  for  the 
funeral  of  our  wives  by  that  time,  to  go  with  thee: 
but  shall  they  be  both  of  a  day  ? 

Gnoth.  Oh!  best  of  all  sir;  where  sorrow  and 
joy  meet  together,  one  will  help  away  with  another 
the  better.  Besides,  there  will  be  charges  saved 
too;  the  same  rosemary  that  serves  for  the  funeral, 
will  serve  for  the  wedding. 

But.  How  long  do  you  make  account  to  be  a 
widower,  sir  1 

•  Eug.  U' hat !  no?  since,  sir ?]  So  the  quarto.  Coxcter 
reads.  What  ?  no  since,  sir ?  awA  Mr.  Mnson,  always  cor- 
•""cling  iu  the  wrong  place,   What?  not  since,  sir' 


Gnoth.  Some  half  an  hour;  long  enough  o' con- 
science. Come,  come,  let's  have  some  agility  ;  is 
there  no  music  in  the  house? 

Draw,  Yes,  sir,  here  are  sweet  wire-drawers  in 
the  house. 

Cook.  Oh  !  that  makes  them  and  you  seldom 
part ;  you  are  Avine-drawers  and  they  wire-drawers. 

Tail.  And  both  govern  by  the  pegs  too. 

Gnoth.  And  you  have  pipes  in  your  consort  too. 

Draw.  And  sack-buts  too,  sir. 

But.  But  the  heads  of  your  instruments  differ  : 
yours  are  hogs-heads,  theirs  cittern  and  gittern- 
heads. 

Bail.  All  wooden-heads  ;  there  they  meet  again. 

Cook.  Bid  them  strike  up,  we'll  have  a  dance, 
Gnotho  ;    come,  thou  shall  foot  it  too. 

[Ejjf  Drawer, 

Gnolh.  No  dancing  with  me,  we  have  Siren  here. 

Cook.  Siren  !  'twas  Hiren,  the  fair  Greek,  man. 

Gnoth.  Five  drachmas  of  that ;  I  say  Siren,  the 
fair  Greek,  and  so  are  all  fair  Greeks. 

Cook.    A  match  ;    five   drachmas  her   name  was 
Hiren. 
'  Gnolh.  Siren's  name  was  Siren,  for  five  drachmas. 

Cook,  'Tis  done. 

Tail.  Take  heed  what  you  do,  Gnotho. 

Gnoth.  Do  not  I  know  our  own  countrywomen, 
Siren  and  Nell  of  Greece,  two  of  the  fairest  Greeks 
that  ever  were? 

Cook.  That  Nell  was  Helen  of  Greece  too. 

Gnoth.  As  lo.ig  as  she  tarried  with  her  husband, 
she  was  Ellen  ;  hut  after  she  came  to  'J'roy,  she  was 
Nell  of  Troy,  or  Bonny  Nell,  whether  you  will  orno. 

Tail.  Why,  did  she  grow  shorter  when  she  came 
to  Troy  ? 

Gnoth.  She  grew  longer*,  if  you  mark  the  story. 
When  she  grew  to  be  an  ell,  she  was  deeper  than 
any  yard  of  Troy  could  reach  by  a  (]uarter  ;  there 
was  Cressid  was  Troy  weight,  and  Neil  was  avoir- 
dupois; she  held  more  by  four  ounces,  than  Cres« 
sida. 


*  Gnoth.  She  grew  longer,  &c.]  This  miserable  trash, 
which  is  ()uite  silly  t'iioui;h  to  be  original,  has  yei  the  merit 
of  being  copied  imin  Stiiikspe;ire.  The  reader  who  has  a 
taste  for  niceties  of  this  kind  will  find,  upon  examination, 
that  Massinger's  assistants  have  iiriproved  upon  the  indecency 
if  nut  the  tilths  of  their  original. 
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Bail.  They  say  she  caused  many  wounds  to  be 
given  in  Troy. 

Gnoih.  True,  she  was  wounded  there  herself,  and 
cured  again  by  plaister  of  Paris  ;  and  ever  since  that 
has  been  used  to  stop  holes  with. 

lie-enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Gentlemen,  if  you  be  disposed  to  be  merry, 
the  music  is  ready  to  strike  up  ;  and  here's  a  consort 
of  mad  (Jreeks,  I  know  not  whether  they  be  men  or 
women,  or  between  both  ;  they  have,  what  do  you 
call  them,  wizards  on  their  faces. 

Ciiok.   Vizards,  good  man  hck-spigc^ot. 

But.  If  they  be  wise  womtii,  they  may  be  wizards 
too. 

Draw.  They  desire  to  enter  amongst  any  merry 
company  of  geutlemen-good-fellows  for  a  stram  or 
two. 

Enter  Old  Women*  and  Agatha  in  masks. 
Cook.   We'll  strain  ourselves  with  them,   say  ;  let 
them  come,  (Jnotho  ;  now  for  the  honour  of  Epire  ! 
Gnoth.  No  dancing  witli  me,  we  have  Siren  here. 

\^A  dance  hij  the  Old  Women  and  Aoatha  ;  they 
ofjer  to  take  the  men  ;  all  agree  except  Gnotho, 
whii  sits  uith  the  Courtezan. 

Cook.  Av?  so  kind!  then  every  one  iiis  wench  to 
his  several  room  ;  Gnotho,  we  are  all  provided  now 
as  you  are. 

[Ereu' f    all    but   Gnotho,     Courtezoit,     and 
Agamia. 

Gnoth  1  shall  have  two,  it  seems  :  away  !  I  have 
Siren  here  already. 

Ag/i.    Wha  ,  a  mermaid  t?  [Takes  off  her  mask. 

Gnoth.  No,  but  a  mai!,  horso-iace  :  oh,  old 
woman  !  is  it  you  1 

Aga.  Yes,  'tis  1  ;  all  the  rest  have  gulled  them- 
selves, and  taken  their  own  wives,  and  shall 
know  that  they  have  done  more  than  they  can 
well  answer  ;  but  1  pray  you,  husband,  what 
are  you  doing  ? 

Gnoth.  laiih.  thus  should  I  do,  if  thou  wertdead, 
old  Ag,  and  thou  hast  not  long  to  live,  I'm  sure  ; 
we  have  Siven  here. 

Aga.  Art  thou  so  shameless,  whilst  I  am  living,  to 
keep  one  under  my  nose  ? 

Gnoth.  No,  Ag,  1  do  prize  her  far  above  thy 
nose  ;  if  thou  wouldst  lay  me  b  )th  thine  eyes  in 
my  hand  to  bo^it,  I'll  not  leave  her  :  art  not  asham- 
ed to  be  seen  in  a  tavern,  and  has  scarce  a  fortnight 
to  live?  oh,  old  wo.i:an,  what  art  thou  J  must 
thou  find  no  time  to  think  of  thy  end? 

Aga.  O,  unkind  villain  ! 

Gnoth.  And  then,  sweetheart,  thou  shalt  have  two 
new  gowns  ;  and  the  best  of  this  old  woman's  shall 
make  thee  raiment  for  the  working  clavs. 

Aga.  O  rascal  !  dost  thou  quarter  my  clothes 
already,  too  ? 

Gnoth,    Her  ruffs  will  serve  thee  for  nothing:  but 


•  Enter  old  ^f'omen.]  The  slajje direction  in  Co\eter  and 
Mr.  M.  Mason  is.  Enter  old  ft  omen.  GnotliD's  dance. 
Tlie  toinier  editor  hid  carelessly  taken  the  name  Ironi  tiie 
speech  ol  the  Cook,  and  U  e  l.itler  ridiinlonsly  continued  the 
blunder,  though  lie  must  have  seen  tliat  Gnuthois  the  only 
person  who  does  not  dance. 

t  Ag:i.  l^hat,  a  mermaid  ?\  The  mermaids  of  the 
writei'stinie  liad  succeeded  to  the  Syrens  of  the  ancients, 
and  possessed  ail  llieir  musical  as  well  as  seductive  quali- 
ties. Merniaiil  also  was  one  of  the  tliousand  cant  terms 
whicii  served  to  denote  a  strumpet,  and  to  this,  perhaps, 
A<^atha  alluden 


to  wash  dishes  ;  for  thou  shall  have  thine*  of  the 
new  fashion. 

Aga.  Impudent  villain  !   shameless  harlot  I 
Gnoth.  V  ou  may  hear   she   never   wore  any  but 
rails  all  her  lifetime. 

Aga.  Let  me  come,  I'll  tear  the  strumpet  froin 
him. 

Gnoth.  Dar'st  thou  call  my  wife  strumpet,  thou 
preterpluperfect  tense  of  a  woman  !  I'll  make  thee 
do  penance  in  the  sheet  thou  shalt  be  buried  ia  ; 
abuse  my  choice  !  mv  two-to-one  ! 

Aga.  No,  unkind  villian,  I'll  deceive  thee  yet, 
I  have  a  reprieve  for  five  years  of  life  ; 
I  am  with  child. 

Court.  Cud  so,  Gnotho,  I'll  not  tarry  so  long; 
five  years  !  I  may  bury  two  husbands  by  that 
time. 

Gnoth.  Alas  !  give  the  poor  woman  leave  to  talk, 
she  with  child  !  ay,  with  a  puppy  :  as  long  as  I 
have  thee  by  me,  she  shall  not  be  with  child,  I  war- 
rant thee. 

Aga.  The  law,  and  thou,  and  all,  shall  find  I  am 
with  child. 

Gnoth.  I'll  take  my  corporal  oath  I  begat  it  not, 
and  then  thou  diestfor  adultery. 

Aga.  No  matter,  that  will  ask  some  time  in  the 
proof. 

Gnoth.  Oh  !  you'd  be  stoned  to  death,  would  you  ? 
all  old  women  would  die  o'  that  fashion  with  all 
their  hearts;  but  the  law  shall  overthrow  you  the 
other  way,  first. 

Court.  Indeed,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  not  linger  so  long, 
Gnotho. 

Gnoth.  Away,  away!  some  botcher  has  got  it; 
'tis  but  a  cushion,  1  warrant  thee  :  the  old  woman 
is  loth  to  depart  f;  she  never  sung  othertune  in  her 
life. 

Court.  We  will  not  have  our  noses  bored  with  a 
cushion,  i(  it  be  so. 

Gnoth.  Go,  go  thy  ways,  thou  old  almanack  at  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  e'en  almost  out  of 
date!  Down  on  thy  knees,  and  make  thee  ready; 
sell  some  of  thy  clothes  to  buy  thee  a  death's  head, 
and  put  upon  my  middle  finger:  your  least  cons-ider- 
ing  bawd  does  so  much  ;  be  not  thou  worse,  though 
thou  art  not  an  old  woman,  as  she  is  :  I  am  cloy'd 
with  old  stock-fish,  here's  a  yuung  perch  is  sweeter 
meat  by  half;  prithee,  die  before  thy  day  if  thou 
canst,  that  thou  mayst  not  be  counted  a  witch. 


•  for   thou  shalt  have  thine  of  the  new 

fanhion.]  The  old  copy  reads,  nine  of  the  new  fashion  : 
1  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  word  which  I  have  inserted 
is  the  'genuine  owe. 

+  7'he  old  woman  is  loth  to  depart  :]  There  was  anciently 
a  tune  ot  this  name,  and  to  that  (.•nolho  alludes.  In  Wit  at 
Several  It  eapons,  the  old  copy  has  — 

"  Pompey  Hum,  hum,  hum  !  He  hums  loth  to  depart." 
On  which  the  editors  observe,  that  "  the  impropriety  of  put. 
ting  iliis  passage  into  Ponipey's  month  is  evident  upon  the 
bare  mention,  as  it  unqutntionably  belongs  to  tlie  next 
speaker."  And  to  the  next  speaker  they  boUlly  give  it .' 
but  they  did  not  understand  their  author.  Tlie  last  pait  o( 
the  quotation  is  merely  a  mari;inai  direction,  and  the  pas- 
sage in  future  should  be  ihiis  regulated  : 
•*  Pomp.  Hum,  hum,  hum  ! 

[He  hums  l.oih  to  Depart." 
The  same  expression   occurs  in    The  Man's  the  Matter  of 
d'Avenant,  where   the    modern  editors   have  also  misunder- 
stood it :    "  You'd  fain  stay  to  sing  loth  to  depart." 

It  is  also  mentioned  in  tlut  old  and  popular  balad,  Ar/Attf 
of  Bradley: 

"  Then  Will,  and  his  sweetheart. 
Did  call  for  loth  to  depart,"  &c. 
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Aga.  No  thou  art  a  witch,  and  I'll  prove  it ;  I 
said  1  was  with  child,  thou  kiiew'st  no  other  hut  by 
sorcery  :  thou  said'st  it  was  a  cushion,  and  so  it  is; 
thou  art  a  witch  for't,  I'll  be  sworn  to't. 

Gnoth.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  told  thee 'twas  a  cushion. 
Go,  get  thy  sheet  ready,  we'll  see  thee  buried  as  we 
go  to  church  to  be  married. 

[Exeunt  Cniotho  (Hid  Courtezan. 

Aga.  Nay,  I'll  follow  thee,  and  show  myself  a 
wife.  I'll  plague  thee  as  long  as  I  live  with  thee  ; 
and  I'll  bury  some  money  before  I  die*,  that  my 
ghost  may  haunt  thee  afterward.  [Katt. 


SCENE  ll.—  The  Country.     A  Forest. 

Enter  Cleanthes. 

Clean.  What's  that  ?  oh,  nothing  but  the  whisper- 
ing wind 
Breathes  through  yon  churlish  hawthorn,  that  grew 

rude. 
As  if  it  chid  the  gentle  breath  that  kiss'd  it. 
I  cannot  be  too  circumspect,  too  careful  ; 
For  in  these  woods  lies  hid  all  ray  life's  treasure, 
Which  is  too  much  never  to  fenr  to  lose, 
Though  it  be  never  lost :  and  if  our  watchfulness 
Ought  to  be  wise  and  serious  'gainst  a  thief 
That  comes  to  steal  our  goods,  things  all  without  us, 
That  prove  vexation  often  more  than  comfort. 
How  mighty  ought  our  providence  to  be 
To  prevent  those,  if  any  such  there  were, 
TIjat  come  to  rob  our  bosom  of  our  joys, 
That  only  make  poor  man  delight  to  live! 
Pshaw  !     I'm  too  fearful — fie,  fie  !    who  can  hurt 

me? 
But  'tis  a  general  cowardice,  that  shakes 
The  nerves  of  confidence  ;  he  that  hides  treasure, 
Imagines  every  one  thinks  of  that  place, 
When  'tfs  a  thing  least  minded  ;  nay,  let  him  change 
The  place  continually;  where'er  it  keeps,      [house 
There  will  the  fear  keep  .still  :    yonders  the  store- 
Of  all  my  comfort  now— and  see  !  it  sends  forth 

Enter  Hippolita. 

A  dear  one  to  me  : — Precious  chief  of  women, 
How  does  the  good  old  soul  1  has  he  fed  well? 

Hip.   IJeshrew   me,    sir,  he  made    the   heartiest 
meal  to-day — • 
Much  good  may't  do  his  health. 

Clean.  A  blessing  on  thee, 
Both  for  thy  news  and  wish! 

Hip.   His  stomach,  sir, 
Is  better'd  wondrously,  since  his  concealment. 

Clean.  Heaven  has  a  blessed   work  iu't.     Come, 
we  are  safe  here  ; 
I  prithee  call  him  forth,  the  air's  much  wholesomer. 

Hip.   Father! 

*  And  I'll  bury  some  money  before  I  die,  &:c.]  Tills,  as 
every  v^ne  know.-,  whs  ;m  iiilallibl(j  rnttliod  of  cansing  the 
person  who  did  it,  to  walk  ;<fnr  deatli.  It  is  not  unpleasant 
to  remark,  iiow  often  one  fully  is  counteracted  by  another: 
but  lor  this  salutary  persuasion,  wliich  was  onie  very  preva- 
lent, mncii  nil  ney  would  have  been  lust  to  the  community 
in  troiiblisome  times,  liiispttty  superstition  is  dignihed  by 
the  adopiion  of  Shakspeare  ;  it  is  also  frequently  to  be  found 
41  the  writers  of  his  a^e.     Tlius  Shirley: 

*'  I  do  but  thihk  how  some  like  ^iiosts  will  walk 
For  money  surely  hidden." 
Again  : 

"  Call  this  a  ch  irch  yard,  and  imagine  me 
St)me  wakeful  apparition  'nmnp  the  graves, 
Thai,ybr  some  treasure  buried  in  my  life, 
W  alk  up  and  down  thus."  7'he  Wedding. 


Er.Ur  Leonides. 

Leon.  How  sweetly  sounds  the  voice  of  a  good 
woman  ! 
It  is  so  seldom  lieard,  that,  when  it  speaks. 
It  ravishes  all  senses.     Lists  of  honour  ! 
I've  a  joy  weeps  to  see  vou,  'tis  so  full, 
So  fairly  fruitful. 

Clean.  I  hope  to  see  you  often  and  return* 
Loaded  with  blessings,  still  to  pour  on  some  ; 
I  find  them  all  in  my  contented  peace, 
And  lose  not  one  in  thousands  ;  they  are  disperst 
So  gloriously,  I  know  not  which  are  brightest. 
I  fiiid  tliem,  as  angels  are  found,  by  legions  : 
First,  in  the  love  and  honesty  of  a  wife. 
Which  is  the  chiefest  of  all  temporal  blessings; 
Next  in  yourself,  which  is  the  hope  and  joy 
Of  all  my  actions,  my  affairs,  my  wishes  ; 
And  lastly,  which  crowus  all,  I  find  my  soul 
Crown'd  with  the  peace  of  them,  the  eternal  riches, 
Man's  onlv  portion  for  his  heavenly  marriage  ! 

Leon,  Rise,  thou   art   all    obedience,    love,    and 
goodness. 
I  dare  say  that  which  thousand  fathers  cannot, 
And  that's  my  precious  comfort,  never  son 
Was  in  the  way  more  of  celestial  rising  : 
Thou  art  so  made  of  such  ascending  virtue, 
That  all  the  powers  of  hell  can't  sink  thee. 

\^xi  horn  sounded  within* 

Clean.   Ha  ! 

Leon.  What  was't  disturb 'd  my  joy  ? 

Clean.  Did  you  not  Lear, 
As  afar  off? 

Leon.  What,  my  excellent  comfortf  ? 

Clean.    Nor  you  ? 

Hip.  1  heard  a —  [A  hnrn. 

Clean.  Hark,  again  ! 

Leo7i.  Bless  my  joy. 
What  ails  it  on  a  sudden? 

Clean.  Now,  since  lately? 

Leon.  'Tis  nothing  but  a  symptom  of  thy  care, 
man. 

Clean.  Alas  !  you  do  not  hear  well. 

Leon,   What  was't,  daughter? 

Hip.  I  heard  a  sound,  twice.  [^  horn. 

Clean.   Hark  !  louder  and  nearer: 
In,  for  the  precious  good  of  virtue,  quick,  sir  ! 
Louder  and  nearer  yet !  at  hand,  at  hand  ! 

[Exit  Leonidet 
A  hunting  here  ?  tis  strange '  I  never  knew 
Game  followed  in  these  woods  before. 

Enter  Evander,  Simonides,  Courtiers,    and 
Cratilus. 


Hip.  Now  let  them  come,  and  spare  not. 
Clean.    Ha!     'tis  —  is't    not    the    duke? 
sparingly. 


lock 


*  Clean.  7  hnpe  to  see  you  often  and  return 
Loaded  with  blessi7iys,]  (fften  and  return,  (or  often  re. 
turn,  is  a  mode  of  speech  so  familiar  to  Mas-inger,  that  we 
nnglit  almost  affirtn  tliis  exquisite  scene  to  be  his,  if  ye 
couhl  maintain  any  thing  with  confidence  in  this  most  in- 
correct publication.  Be  it  whose  it  may,  however,  it  makes 
large  amends  lor  the  dull  and  tedious  buffoonery  of  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  act. 

t  Leon.  fVhat,  my  excellent  comfort?]  The  old  copy  has 
consort,  whicii  induced  Coxettr  to  give  tlie  speech  to  Hip- 
polita.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  mistake  is  in  this 
word,  which  should  be  comfort,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  : 
by  tliis  term  the  f.md  p-irent  frequently  addresses  his  chil 
dren.  In  the  n  ouih  o*  Leonides,  too,  it  forms  a  natural  re- 
ply to  the  question  of  Cleanthes,  who  then  mr»s  'o  tnake 
the  same  demand  of  his  wife. 
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Hip.  'Tis  he,  but  what  of  that?   alas,  take  heed, 
sir, 
Your  care  will  overthrow  us. 

Eleun.  Come,  it  shall  not : 
Let's  set  a  pleasant  lace  upon  our  fears, 
Though  our  hearts  shake  with  horror. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

EvdU.  Hark  ! 

Elean.  Prithee,  proceed  ; 
am  taken  with  these  light  things  infinitely. 
Since  the  old  man's  decease  ;    ha  ! — so  they  parted  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Evan.   Why,  how  should   I  believe  this  ?     look, 
he's  merry 
As  if  he  had  no  such  charge  :  one  with  that  care 
Could  never  be  so  ;  still  he  holds  his  temper, 
And  'tis  the  same  still  (with  no  difference) 
He  brought  his  father's  corpse  to  tlie  grave  with  ; 
He  laugh'd  thus  then,  you  know. 

1  Cpip-U  Ay,  he  may  laugh, 
That  shws  but  how  he  glories  in  his  cunning  ; 
And  is,  perhaps,  done  more  to  advance  his  wit. 
That  only  he  has  over-reach'd  the  law, 
Than  to  express  affection  to  his  father. 

Sim.  He  tells  you  right,  my  lord,  his  own  cousin- 
german 
Reveal'd  it  first  to  me  ;  a  free-tongued  woman. 
And  very  excellent  at  telling  secrets. 

Evan.  If  a  contempt  can  be  so  neatly  carried. 
It  gives  me  cause  of  wonder. 

6'iw.     Troth,  my  lord, 
'Twill  prove  a  delii  ate  cozening,  I  believe  : 
I'd  have  no  scrivener  oflfer  to  come  near  it. 

Evan.  Cleanthes. 

Elean.  My  loved  lord. 

Evan.  Not  moved  a  whit. 
Constant  to  lightness  still* !    'Tis  strange  to  meet 

you 
Upon  a  ground  so  unfrequented,  sir  : 
This  does  not  fit  your  passion,  you're  for  mirth, 
Or  I  mistake  you  much. 

Clean.  But  finding  it 
Grow  to  a  noted  imperfection  in  me. 
For  any  thing  too  much  is  vicious, 
I  come  to  these  disconsolate  walks  of  purpose, 
Only  10  dull  and  take  away  the  edge  on't. 
I  ever  had  a  greater  zeal  to  sadness, 
A  natural  propension,  I  confess. 
Before  that  cheerful  accident  fell  out — 
If  I  may  call  a  father's  funeral  cheerful 
Without  wrong  done  to  duty  or  my  love. 

Evan.  It  seems  then,  you  take  pleasure  in  these 
walks,  sir. 

Clean.   Contemplative  content  I  do,  my  lord  : 
They  bring  into  my  mind  oft  meditations 
So  sweetly  precious,  that  in  the  parting 
I  find  a  shower  of  grace  upon  my  cheeks, 
They  take  their  leave  so  feelingl}'. 

Evan.  So,  sir ! 

Clean.  Which  is  a  kind  of  grave  delight,  ray  lord. 

Evan.  And  I've  small  cause,  Cleanthes,  to  aftbrd 
you 
The  ieast  delight  that  has  a  name. 

Clean.  Uy  lord  ! 

Sim.  Now  it  begins  to  fadge. 

1  Court.  Peace  !   thou  art  so  greedy,  Sim. 

Evan.  In  your  excess  of  joy  you  have  express'd 
Your  rancour  and  contempt  against  my  law  : 


•  Constant  to  liKlitne-^s  still.]    The   old  copy  roads,  Con- 
ttant  to  liglitenins  stilt.    The  emendation  by  Mr.  M.  Mason. 


Your  smiles  deserve  a  fining  ;  you  have  profess'd 

Derision  openly,  e'en  to  my  face. 

Which  might  be  death,  a  little  more  incensed. 

You  do  not  come  for  any  freedom  here, 

But  for  a  project  of  your  own  : — • 

But  all  that's  known  to  be  contentful  to  thee. 

Shall  in  the  use  prove  deadly.      Your  life's  mine, 

If  ever  your  presumption  do  but  lead  you 

Into  these  walks  a^ain, — ay,  or  that  woman  ; 

I'll  have  them  watched  o'  purpose. 

[^Clfanthes  retires  from  the  wood,  followed  bu 
Hippolita. 

1  Court.  Now,  now,  his  colour  ebbs  and  flows. 

Sim.  Mark  her's  too. 

Hip.  Oh,  who  shall  bring  food  to  the  poor  old 
man,  now  ! 
Speak  somewhat,  good  sir,  or  we're  lost  for  ever. 

Clean.  Oh,   you    did    wonderous  ill    to    call    me 
again. 
There  are  not  words  to  help  us;   if  I  entreat, 
'Tis  found,  that  will  betray  us  worse  than  silence*  ; 
Prithee  let  heaven  alone,  .md  let's  say  nothing. 

1  Court.  You  have  struck  them  dumb,  my  lord 

Sim.  Look  how  guilt  loolcs  ! 
I  would  not  have  that  fear  upon  my  flesh, 
To  save  ten  fathers. 

Clean.   He  is  safe  still,  is  he  not  ? 

Hip.  Oh,  you  do  ill  to  doubt  it. 

Clean.   Thou  art  all  goodness. 

Sim.  Now  does  your  grace  believe  ? 

Evan,  'lis  too  apparent. 
Search,  make  a  speedy  search  ;  for  the  imposture 
Cannot  be  far  oft',  by  the  fear  it  sends. 

Clean.  Ha  I 

Sim.   He  has  the  lapwing's  cunning.  I  am  afraid. 
That  cries  most  when  she's  fijrthei.t  from  the  nest+ 

Clean.  Oh,  we  are  betray'd. 

Hip.   Betray'd,  sir  ! 

Sim    See,  my  lord, 
It  comes  out  more  and  more  still. 

[Simonides  and  Courtiers  enter  the  wood. 

Clean.  Bloody  thief! 
Come  from  that  place  ;  'tis  sacred  :  homiciae  . 
!   'Tis  not  for  thy  adulterate  hands  to  touch  it. 
I        Mip.  Oh  miserable  virtue,  what  distress 
1  Art  thou  in  at  this  minute  ! 
'        Clean.  Help  me,  thunder. 

For  my  power's  lost !    angels,  shoot  plagues,  and 
I  help  me ! 

Why  are  these  men  in  health  and  I  so  heart-sick? 
Or  why  should  nature  have  that  power  in  me 
To  levy  up  a  thousand  bleeding  sorrows. 
And  not  one  comfort?   only  make  me  lie 
Like  the  poor  mockery  of  an  earthquake  here, 


if  I  entreat, 


'Tis  found,  that  will  betray  us  worse  than  silence  ;]  The 
sense  of  this,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  speech,  is  siifficienily 
clear.  You  should  not  have  called  me  back, says  Clean-hes; 
no  words  can  help  us,  for  if  I  beseech  the  duke  to  sulttrme 
to  remain  here,  the  secret  will  be  discovered:  entreaties  will 
be  worse  than  silence,  for  by  tliese  liis  suspicions  will  be  con- 
firmed. This,  however,  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  M.  Masou, 
who  chooses  to  modernize  it*in  this  way  : 

if  I  entreat, 

'Tis  sound  that  will  betray  us  worse  than  silence  ; 
+  Sim.  lie  has  the  /apwiny's  cunning,  1  am  afraid. 
That  cries  most  when  she's  farthest  from  the  nest.]    Oat 
old  potts  abound  in  allusions  to  this    stralajjem  cf   the  iap- 
wiii;^ ;  tlins  Jonson  : 

"  He  tliat  knows,  will  like  a  lapwing  fly 
Far  fnmi  tiic  nest, and  so  himself  belie 
To  others,"  &.c.  Underwoodt, 


Scene  ll.l 
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Pantint^  with  horror, 

And  liave  not  so  much  force  in  all  my  vengeance, 

To  shake  a  villain  off  me. 

Re-enter  Simonidis  and  Courtiers  wilh  Leonides. 

Hip.  Use  him  gently, 
And  heaven  will  love  you  for  it. 

Clean.   Father  .'  oh  father  !   now  I  see  thee  full 
In  thy  affliction  ;  thou'rt  a  man  of  sorrow. 
But  reverendly  becom'st  it,  that's  my  comfort: 
Kxtremity  was  never  belter  "raced 
Than  with  that  look  of  thine,  oh  !  let  me  look  still, 
For  I  shall  lose  it ;  all  my  joy  and  strength 

[^Kneels, 
Is  e'en  eclipsed  together  :  I  transgress'd 
Your  law,  my  lord,  let  me  receivethe  sting  on't ; 
Be  once  just,  sir,  and  let  the  offender  die  : 
He's  innocent  in  all,  and  I  am  guilty.  [speaks, 

Leon.  Your  grace    knows     when    affection    only 
Tiuth  is  not  always  there  ;  his  love  would  draw 
An  undeserved  misery  on  his  youth. 
And    wrong  a  peace  resolved  on  both  parts  sinful, 
'lis  I  am  guilty  of  my  own  concealment, 
A"^!,  like  a  worldly  coward,  injured  heaven 
With  fear  to  go  to't : — now  I  see  my  fault, 
And  am  prepared  with  joy  to  suffer  for  it. 

Eian.  Go,  give  him  quick  dispatch  ;  let  him  see 
death  : 
And  your  presumption,  sir,  shall  come  to  judgment. 
[^Exeunt   Evau'ier,    Courtiers,    Simoaides,   and 
Cratiliis  wilh  Leonides. 

Hip.  He's  going  !  oh,  he's  gone,  sir ! 

Clean .  Let  me  rise. 

Hip.   Why  do  you  not  then,  and  follow? 

Clean.  1  strive  for  it. 
Is  there  no  hand  of  pity  that  will  ease  me. 
And  take  this  villain  from  my  heart  awhile?  [K/scs. 

Hip.  Alas  !  he's  gone. 

Clean.  A  worse  supplies  his  place  then, 
A  weight  more  ponderous  ;  I  cannot  follow. 

Hip.  Ob  misery  of  affliction! 

Clean.  They  will  stay 
Till  1  can  come;  they  must  be  so  good  ever, 
Though  they  be  ne'er  so  cruel  : 
My  last  leave  must  be  taken,  think  of  that, 
And  his  last  blessing  given  ;  I  will  not  lose 
That  for  a  thousand  consorts. 

Hip.  That  hope's  wretched. 

Clean.  1  he  unutterable  stings  of  fortune  ! 
All  griefs  are  to  be  borne  save  this  alone, 
This,  like  a  headlong  torrent,  overturns 
1"he  frame  of  nature  : 
For  he  that  gives  us  life  first,  as  a  father, 
Locks  all  his  natural  sufferings  in  our  blood, 
'J'he  sorrows  that  he  feels  are  our  heart's  too, 
They  are  incorporate  to  us. 

Hip.  Noble  sir  ! 

Clean.  Let  me  behold  thee  well. 

Hip.  Sir  ! 

Clean.  Thou  shouldst  be  good. 
Or  thou'rt  a  dangerous  substance  to  be  lodged 
So  near  the  heart  of  man. 

Hip.  What  means  this,  dear  sir  ? 

Clean.  To  thy  trust  only  was  this  blessed  secret 
Kmdiy  committed,  'tis  destroy 'd,  thou  seest; 
What  follows  to  be  thought  on't? 

Hip.  Miserable  ! 
Why,  here's  the  unhappiness  of  woman  still  : 
That,  having  forfeited  in  old  times  her  trust, 
Mow  makes  their  faith  suspected  that  are  just. 
36 


Clean.   What  shall  I  say  to  all  my  sorrows  tlien, 
That  look  for  satisfaction  ? 

Enter  Eugenia. 
En^.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  cousin. 
Clean.  How  ill  dost  thou  become  this  lime 
E»^.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Why,  that's  but  your  opinion  ;  a  young  wenci 
Becomes  the  time  at  all  times. 
Now,  coz,  we  are  even  :  an  you  be  remember' 3, 
You  left  a  strumpet  and  a  whore  with  me, 
And  such  fine  field-bed  words,  which  could  not  cost 

you 
Less  than  a  father. 

Clean.  Is  it  come  that  way? 
Eng.  Had  you  an  uncle, 
He  should  go  the  same  way  too. 

Clean.  Oh  eternity. 
What  monster  is  this  fiend  in  labour  with  ? 

Eng.  An  ass-colt  with  two  heads,  that's  she  and 
you  : 
I  will  not  lose  so  glorious  a  revenge, 
Not  to  be  understood  in't ;  I  betray 'd  him  ; 
And  now  we  are  even,  you'd  best  keep  you  so*. 
Clean.  Is  there  not  poison  yet  enough  to  kill  me  1 
Hip.  Oh,   sir,  forgive    me ;    it   was   1   betray'd 

him. 
Clean.  How 
Hip.  I. 
Clean.  The  fellow  of  my  heart !  'twill  speed  me, 

then. 
Hip.  Her  tears  that  never  wept,  and  mine  own 
pity 
Even  cozen'd  me  together,  and  stole  from  me 
This   secret,    which  fierce  death  should   not  hare 
purchased.  ^ 

Clean.    Nay,  then  we  are  at  an  end  ;  all  we  are 
false  ones, 
And  ought  to  suffer.     I  was  false  to  wisdom. 
In  trusting  woman  ;  thou  wert  false  to  faith, 
In  uttering  of  the  secret  ;  and  thou  Adse 
I'o  goodness,  in  deceiving  such  a  pilv  : 
We  are  all  tainted  some  way,  but  thou  worst. 
And  for  thy  infectious  spots  ou^ht'st  to  die  first. 

[Ojf'ers  to  kill  EAi^enia, 
Eng.  Pray   turn  your   weapon,   s'r,  upon  your 
mistress, 
I  come  not  so  ill  friended  : — rescue,  servants  I 

Re-enter  Simonides  arid  Courtiers. 

Clean.  Are  you  so  whorishly  provided? 

iiim.  Yes,  sir, 
She  has  more  weapons  at  command  than  one. 

Eng.  Put  forward,  man,  thou  art  most  sure  to 
have  me. 

Sim  I  shall  be  surer  if  I  keep  behind,  though. 

Evg.  Now,  servants,  show  your  loves. 

57m.  I'll  show  my  love,  too,  afar  off. 

Evg.  I  love  to  be  so  courted,  woo  me  there. 

Sim.  I  love  to  keep  good  weapons,  though  ne*«r 
fought  with. 
I'm  sharper  set  within  than  I  am  without. 

Hip.  Oh  gentlemen  !  Cleanthes  ! 

Eng.  Fight !  upon  him  ! 

Clean.  1  by  thirst  of  blood  proclaims  thee  now  a 
strumpet. 


•  And  now  we  are  even,  you'd  beat  kcp  you  fo.]  I  know 
not  how  Mr.  M.  Ma^on  midcrituod  this  hue,  but  lie  altered 
you  to  him  I 
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Eug.  'Tis  dainty,  next  to  procreation  fitting  ; 
I'd  either  be  destroying  men  or  getting. 

Enter  Guard. 

1  Officer.  Forbear,  on  your  allegiance,  gentlemen. 
He's  the  duke's  prisoner,  and  we  seize  upon  bina 
To  answer  this  contempt  against  the  law. 

Clean.  I  obey  fate  in  all  things. 

Hip.    Happy  rescue  ! 

67m.  I  would  you'd  seized  upon  him  a  minute 
sooner,  it  had  saved  me  a  cut  finger:  I  wonder  how 
1  came  bv't,  for  I  never  put  my  hand  forth,  I'm 


sure ;  I  think  my  own  sword  did  cut  it,  if  truth 
were  known  ;  may  be  the  wire  in  the  handle  :  I 
have  lived  these  five  and  twenty  years  and  never 
knew  what  colour  my  blood  was  before.  I  never 
durst  eat  oysters,  nor  cut  peck-loaves.  t>ou 

Evg.  You've  shown  your  spirits,  gentlemen  ;  but 
Have  cut  your  finger. 

Sim.  Ay,  the  w^edding-finger  too,  a  pox  on't ! 

1  Court.  You'll  prove  a  bawdy  bachelor,  Sim,  to 
have  a  cut  upon  your  finger,  before  you  are  married. 

Sim.  I'll  never  draw  sword  again,  to  have  such  a 
jest  put  upon  me.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter   Simonides  and  Courtiers,    sword  and   mace 
carried  before  them, 
Sim.  Be  ready  with  your  prisoner  ;   we'll  sit  in- 
stantly. 
And  rise  before  eleven,  or  when  we  please; 
Shall  we  not,  fellow-judges? 

1  Court.  ' lis  committed 

All  to  our  power,  censure,  and  pleasure,  now ; 
The  duke  hath  made  us  chief  lords  of  this  sessions. 
And  we  may  speak  by  fits,  or  sleep  by  turns. 

Sim.  Leave  that  to  us,  but,  whatsoe'er  we  do. 
The  prisoner  shall  be  sure  to  be  condemned  ; 
Sleeping  or  waking,  we  are  resolved  on  that. 
Before  we  sit  upon  him  ! 

2  Court.  Make  you  question 

If  not  ? — Cleanthes  !  and  an*  enemy  '. 
Nav,  a  concealer  of  his  father,  too  ! 
A  vile  example  in  these  days  of  youth. 

Sim.  If  they  were  given  to  follow  such  examples; 
But  sure  I  ihink  they  are  not :  howsoever, 
'Twas  wickedly  attempted,  that's  my  judgment. 
And  it  shall  pass  whilst  I  am  in  power  to  sit. 
Never  by  prince  were  such  young  judges  made. 
But  now  tlie  cause  requires  it :  if  you  mark  it. 
Me  mu>t  make  young  or  none  ;  for  all  the  old  ones 
He  hath  sent  a  fishing — and  my  father's  one, 
I  humbly  thank  his  highness. 

Enter  Eugenia. 

1  Court.  Widow  ! 

Eug.  You  almost  hit  my  name  now,  gentlemen  ; 
You  come  so  wonderous  near  it,  1  admire  you 
For  your  judgment. 

Sim.   INly  wife  that  must  be  !     She. 

Eug.  My  husband  goes  upon  his  last  hour  now. 

1  Court,  On  his  last  legs,  I  am  sure. 


•  2  Court.  Make  you  question 
If  not  ?     (Imnthvs  !  and  an  enemy  f 
Aay,  a  concealer  of  his  father,  too.']  The  old  copy  reads. 
Make  yov  question 
If  not  Cleanthes  and  one  enemy, 
which  Coxeter  luii.ti-d,  iliongh   he  conjictured  it  should  be. 
Make  you  question 
If  not  C'teanthes  is  nur  enemy  7 
while  Mr.  M.    Ki;<hon    grwAily  pronciuices    that,  stand  our 
enemy  u  nearer  tu  ihe  original  J 


Eus:,  September  the  seveateanth— 
I  will  not  bate  an  hour  on't,  and  to-morrowr 
His  latent  hour's  expired. 

2  Court.  Bring  him  to  judgment. 
The  jury's  panell'd,  and  the  verdict  given 
Ere  he  appears ;   we  have  ta'en  a  course  for  that, 

Sim.  And  officers  to  attach  the  gray  young  man. 
The  youth  of  fourscore  :  be  of  comfort,  lady, 
You  shall  no  longer  bosom  January  ; 
For  that  I  will  take  order,  and  provide 
For  you  a  lusty  April. 

Eug.  The  mouth  that  ought,  indeed. 
To  go  before  May, 

1  Court.  Do  as  we  have  said, 
Take  a  strong  guard,  and  bring  him  into  court. 
Lady  Eugenia,  see  this  charge  performed. 
That,  having  his  life  forfeited  by  the  law. 
He  may  relieve  his  soul. 

Eug.  Willingly. 
From  shaven  chins  never  came  better  justice 
Than  these  ne'er  touch'd  by  razor*.  lEiit, 

Sim.  What  you  do, 
Do  suddenly,  we  charge  you,  for  we  purpose 
To  make  but  a  short  sessions : — a  new  business  ! 

Enter  Hippolita. 

1  Court.  The   fair  Hippolita  1  now  what's  your 
suit  ? 

Hip.  Alas !  I  know  not  how  to  style  you  yet ; 
To  call  you  judges  doih  not  suit  your  years, 
Nor  heads  and  beardsf  show  more  antiquity  ;— - 
Yet  sway  yourselves  with  equity  and  truth. 
And  I'll  proclaim  you  reverend,  and  repeat 
Once  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  grave  heads 
Placed  upon  young  men's  shoulders. 

•  From  shaven  chins  never  came  better  jtutice 
Than  these  ne'er  touch'd  by  razor.]  This  is  the  conjee, 
tural  emendation  of  Mr.  M.  Mason:  the  old  copy  reads. 
Than  these,  i  ew  toucht  by  reason,  which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely void  of  meaning,  is  so  poor,  in  comparison  of  the 
substitutiun  in  tiie  text,  that  few  doubts  can  remain  as  to  th« 
propriety  of  tlie  exchanse. 
t  To  call  youjudgex  doth  not  suit  your  years, 

Nor  heads  and  beards  show  more  antiquity  ;]    Mr.  M. 
Mason  read.«. 

To  call  you  judges  doth  not  suit  your  years, 
Nor  heads  ;  atid  brains  show  more  antiquity  ; 
It  is  evident  that   he  did  not   c^m^lreilend  the  sense,  which, 
thougii  til  conceived  and  harshly  expressed,  is,  You  liavenot 
tlie  years  of  judges,  nor    <Io    your  headt  and    beards  (old 
copy,  brains)  »huw  more  of  age. 
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f  Court.  Hark,  she  flouts  us. 
And  thinks  to  makt^  us  iiionstrous. 

Hip.    I'rove  not  so  ; 
For  yet,  methinks,  vou  bear  the  shapes  of  men 
^Thoujjh  notliing-  more  than  merely  beauty  serves 
To  make  you  appear  an<;els).  but  if  you  crimson 
Your  name  and  power  \vitl»  hluod  and  cruelty, 
Suppress  (air  virtue,  and  enhir^e  bold  vice*, 
Hotli  aj^ainst  heaven  and  nature  draw  your  sword, 
Make  eiilier  will  or  humourturn  the  soul  t 
(if  your  created  greatness,  and  in  that 
Oppose  all  goodness,  1  must  tell  you  there 
Vou  are  more  than  monstrous  ;  in  the  very  act 
You  change  yourselves  to  devils. 

1  i'fliitt.  She's  a  witch  ; 
Hark  :   She  bej;ins  to  conjure. 

Sim.  Time,  you  see, 
Is  short,  much  business  now  on  foot : — shall  I 
Give  her  her  answer? 

'■2  Court.   None  upon  the  bench 
Moie  learnedly  can  doit. 

Sim.   He,  he,  hem  !   then  list: 
I  wtinder  at  thine  impudence,  young  huswife, 
That  thou  darest  plead  for  such  a  base  offender. 
Conceal  a  lather  past  his  time  to  die  ! 
Whxt  son  and  heir  would  have  done  this  but  he  t 

1  Court.  I  vow,  not  I. 

Hip.   Because  ve  are  parricides  ; 
And  liow  can  com  fori  be  derived  from  such 
That  pity  not  their  fathers ■* 

2  Court,  You  are  fiesh  and  fair;  practise  young 
women's  ends  ; 

When  husbands  are  distress'd,  provide  them  friends. 

Sim,  ill  set  him  forward  for  thee  without  fee  : 
Some  wives  would  pay  for  such  a  courtesy. 

Hip.   Times  of  amazement !  what  duty,  goodness 

dwell X 

I  sought  for  charity,  but  knock  at  hell.  [Exit. 

He-enter  Ei'genia,  andGuard  with  Lysandeh. 

Sivi,  Eugenia,  come  !  command  a  second  guard 
To  bring  Cleanthes  in  ;  we'll  not  sit  long; 
Mv  stomach  strives  to  dinner^. 

Eng.  Now,  servants,  may  a  lady  be  so  bold 
To  cail  your  power  so  low  ? 

Sirn.  A  mistress  niay, 
She  can  make  all  things  low  ;  then  in  that  language 
There  can  be  no  offence. 

Eug.  The  time's  now  come 
Of  manumissions,  take  him  into  bonds, 
And  I  am  then  at  freedom. 

2  Co'-rt.  This  the  man  ! 
He  hath  left  off  o'late  to  feed  on  snakes  ; 
His  beard's  turn'd  white  again. 


•  and   enlarge  bold  vice,]    The 

qnarlo  lias,  o/"  old  vice,  ofuliichtlie  lurrner  editors  have 
made  old;  bnt  i  know  not  iri  wliat  sense  vice  could  here  be 
teinii'd  old.  1'his  speech  li>ts  stittered  both  by  alterations 
and  intei  p  htions.  I  have  thrown  out  the  one,  and  le- 
formtd  the  other. 

t  turn   the   soul)      So  the  old 

copy:  Coxcter   and    Mr.  M.   Mason    read,  turn   the  sc'dle, 
Mhich  has  neiihi-r  the  spirit  nor  the  sense  of  the  orit^inal. 
J  Hip     Timet oj" amazement.    U'hat  duty,  goodness  dwell 

• Mr.  M.  iia.-on  takes  thirs  for  a  roniplele    sentence, 

and  would  led,  flfit're  do  you  goodness  dwfll  ?  In  any 
ease  tlie  altera) ion  wonld  be  t  o  violent;  but  none  isneedtd 
here.  Hippoliia  sees  the  woman  whobetrayed  her  approach- 
ing, bre.iks  ott' h*  r  inlcndi  d  spt'i  eh  with  an  indi<;nant  ob- 
K-rvatinn,  and  hastily  retires  irom  the  ctmrt. 

5  My  stomach  strives  to  dinner.]  Tliis  is  sense,  and 
therefiMe  I  have  not  tampered  with  it  :  but  1  snppose  that 
the  author  wrote,  My  stomach  strikes  to  dinner 


1  Court,  Is't  possible  these  gouty  legs  danced 
lately. 

And  shatter'd  in  a  galliard  ? 

Eug.  Jealousy 
And  fear  of  death  can  work  strange  prodigies. 

2  Court.    The  nimble   fencer  this,  that  made  me 
tear 

And  traverse  'bout  the  chamber? 
Sim.  Ay,  and  gave  me 

Those  elbow  healths,  the  hangman  take  him  for't  ! 

They'd  almost   fetch'd   my  heart   out :  the   Dutch 
what-you-call 

I  swallow'd  pretty  well,  but  the  half-pike 

Had  almost   pepper'd  me ;  but   had  1   ta'en  long- 
sword. 

Being  swollen,  I  had  cast  my  lungs  out. 

A  Flourish.     Enter  EvANDiiR  and  Cratilus. 

1  Court.  Peace,  the  duke  ! 

Evan.  Nay,  back*  t'  your  seats:   who's  that? 

2  Court.  May't   please  your   highness  it  is   old 
Lysander, 

Evon.  And    brought  in  -by  his    wife  !  a  worthy 
precedent 
Of  one  that  no  way  would  offend  the  law, 
And  should  not  pass  away  without  remark. 
You  have  been  look'd  for  long. 

Lys.  But  never  fit 
To  die  till  now,  my  lord.     My  sins  and  I 
Have  been  but  newly  parted  ;  much  ado 
I  had  to  get  them  leave  me,  or  be  taught 
That  difficult  lessoti  how  to  learn  to  die 
I  never  thought  there  had  been  such  an  act, 
And  'tis  the  only  discipline  we  are  born  for  : 
All  studies  else  are  but  as  circular  lines. 
And  death  the  centre  where  they  must  all  meet. 
I  now  can  look  upon  thee,  erring  woman. 
And  not  be  vex'd  with  jealousv  ;  on  young  men, 
And  no  way  envy  their  delicious  health, 
Pleasure,  and  strength  ;  all  which  were  once  mine 

own. 
And  mine  must  be  theirs  one  day, 

Evan.  You  have  tamed  him. 

Sim.  And  know   how  to  dispose  him  ;  that,  my 
liege. 
Hath  been  before  determined.     You  confess 
Yourself  of  full  age  .' 

Lys.  Yes,  and  prepared  to  inherit 

Eug.  Your  place  above. 

Sim.  Of  which  the  hangman's  strength 
Shall  put  him  in  possession. 

lys.  ' i'is  still  caredt 
To  take  me  willing  and  in  mind  to  die  : 
And  such  are,  when  the  earth  grows  weary  of  them 
Most  fit  for  heaven. 


*  Evan.  Nay,  back  t'  your  seats :]  The  old  copy  reads. 
Nay,  buhf  your  seats,  out  of  which  Mr.  M.  Mason  formed 
furep  ;  Da\  is,  take  ;  and  every  one  may  make  what  he  can. 
I  believe  the  young  men  were  pressing  forward  to  receive 
the  duke,  and  that  bis  exclamation  was,  as  above,  iVay,  back 
l'  your  seatf. 

C»)xeter  has  changed  almost  all  the  speakers  in  this  scene; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  were  evidently  wrong,  bat  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  giving  the  duke's  second  speech  to  Simouides, 
as  it  is  in  perfect  unison  with  his  real  character. 

+  Lys.    "I  is  still  cared 

To  take  me  williuy  and  in  mind  to  die  ; 

And  such  are,  whin  the  earth  yrowsuenry  o^ them, 

M Oft  Jit /or  heaven.]  Half  ot  this  .speech  Coxetcr  omits, 
and  givtii  the  oilier  half,  whiih  in  his  edition  has  no  sensCf 
to  Simonides:  it  is  needless  to  observe  how  ill  it  suits  wAn 
hi*  character.     Mr.  M.  Mason  follows  him,  as  usual  1 
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Sim.  The  court  shall  make  his  mittimus, 
And    send    him    thither    presently :  i'    the    mean 

time 

El  en.  Away  to  death  with  him. 

[Eiit  Cratilus  with  Lysander. 

Enter  Guard  with  Cleanthes,  Hippolita /(t)//«Ju;ino', 
weeping. 

Sim.  So  !  see  another  person  brought  to  tha  bar. 

1  Court.  The  arcl)-malefactur. 

2  Court.  The  ^rand  offender,  the  most  refractory 
To  all  good  order  ;  'tis  Cleanthes,  he 

Sim.    I  hilt  would  have  sons   grave  fathers,   ere 
their  fathers. 
Be  sent  unto  their  graves. 

Evan.  There  will  be  expectation 
In  your  severe  proceedings  against  him  j 
His  act  being  so  capital. 

Sim.  Ff  arful  and  bloody  ; 
Tlierefore'*we  charge  these  women  leave  the  court, 
Lest  thev  should  swoon  o  ihear  it. 

Eug    I,  in  expectation 
Of  a  most  happy  freedom.  [Exit. 

Hip.  1,  with  the  apprehension 
Of  a  most  sad  and  desolate  widowhood.  [Exit. 

1  Court.  We  bring  him  to  the  bar 

2  Court.  Hold  up  your  hand,  sir. 

Clean.  More  reverence  to  the  place  than  to  the 
persons: 
To  the  one  I  offer  up  a  [spreading*]  palm 
Of  duty  and  obedience,  as  to  heaven. 
Imploring  justice,  which  was  never  wanting 
Uj-on  that  benclj  whilst  their  own  fathers  sat; 
But  unto  you,  my  hands  contracted  thus, 
As  threatening  vengeance  against  murderers, 
For     they     that    kill    in    thought,    shed    innocent 

blood. 

With  pardon  of  your  highness,  too  much  passion 
INIade  me  forsiet  your  presence,  and  the  place 
I  now  am  call'd  to. 

Evan.  All  our  majesty 
And  power  we  have  to  pnrdon  or  condemn, 
Is  now  conferr'd  on  them. 

Sim.  And  these  we'll  use 
Little  to  thine  advantage. 

Clean.  1  expect  it  : 
Anil,  as  to  these,  1  look  no  mercy  from  them, 
And  much  less  meant  to  entreat  it :  [  thus  now 
Submit  me  to  the  emblems  of  your  power. 
The   sword   and    bench :  but,   my   most   reverend 

judges, 
Ere  you  proceed  to  sentence  (foi  I  know       [thing? 
You  have  given  me  lost),  will  you  resolve  me  one 

1  Court.  So  it  be  briefly  question'd. 

2  Court.  Show  your  honour  ; 
Dav  spends  itself  apace. 

Clean.  My  lords,  it|;  shall. 
Re&olve  me,  then,  where  are  your  filial  tears, 

•  To  the  one  I  offer  up  a  [spreading]  palm]  I  have  in- 
sertKl  spreading,  not  incnly  on  account  of  'm  coiiipleiiny; 
the  vers^e,  but  because  it  contrasts  well  with  contracted. 
Whatever  the  author's  word  was,  it  was  sl»uffled  out  of  its 
pl.ice  ai  the  press,  ar.d  appears  as  a  misprint  (sliowduj  in 
the  succe«dii!g  line. 

■t  And  much  lens  mean  to  entreat  it :]  For  mean  the  old 
copy  h^s  shown,  wl  i(  li  is  pure  nonsense  :  it  stands,  however, 
in  all  the  editions.  I  have,  1  believe,  recovered  the  genuine 
tcxr  by  :idopiing  mean,  which  was  superfluously  inserted  in 
the  line  iunnediately  below  it. 

I  Clean.  My  lords,  it  shall.]  i.  c.  it  shall  be  briefly  ques- 
tioned. This  would  not  have  deserved  a  note  tud  not  Air. 
M.  Mason  mistaken  the  meaning,  and  corrupted  the  text  to 
My  lords,  I  shall. 


Your  mourning  habits,  and  sad  hearts  become. 

That  should  attend  your I'athers'  funerals? 

Though  the  strict  law^  (which  I  will  not  accuse. 

Because  a  subject)  snatch'd  away  their  lives. 

It  doth  not  bar  you  to  lament  their  deaths: 

Or  if  you  cannot  spare  one  sad  suspire. 

It  doth  not  bid  you  laugh  them  to  their  graves. 

Lay  subtle  trains  to  antedate  their  years. 

To  be  the  sooner  seized  of  their  estates. 

Oh,  time  of  age  !   where's  that  ifEneas  now, 

Who  letting  all  his  jewels  to  the  flames  ; 

Forgetting  country,  kindred,  treasure,  friends, 

Fortunes  and  all  things,  save  the  name  of  son. 

Which  you  so  much  forget,  godlike  ^neas, 

Who  took  his  bedrid  father  on  his  back. 

And  with  that  sacred  load  (to  him  no  burthen) 

Hew'd  out  his  way  through   blood,  through  fre, 

through  [arms*,] 
Even  all  the  arm'd  streets  of  bright-burning  Troy, 
Only  to  save  a  father  ? 

Sim.  We've  no  leisure  now 
To    hear  lessons  read  from    Virgil ;  we  are  past 

school, 
And  all  this  time  thy  judges, 

"2  Court.  It  is  fit 
That  we  proceed  to  sentence. 

1    Court.  You  are  the  mouth, 
And  now  'tis  fit  to  open. 

Sim.  Justice,  indeed. 
Should  ever  be  close-ear'd,  and  open-mouth 'd  ; 
That  is  to  hear  a  little,  and  speak  much. 
Know  then,  Cleanthes,  there  is  none  can  be 
A  good  son  and  bad  subject;  for,  if  princes 
Be  called  the  people's  fathers,  then  tl)e  subjects 
Are  all  his  sjns,  and  he  that  flouts  the  prince 
Doth  disobey  his  fatiier  :   there  you  are  gone. 

1  Court.  And  not  to  be  recover *d. 
Sim.  And  again — 

2  Court.  If  he  be  gone  once,  call  him  not  again. 
Sim.  I  say  again,  this  act  of  thine  expresses 

A  double  disobedience  :  as  our  princes 
Are  fathers,  so  they  are  our  sovereigns  too. 
And  he  that  doth  rebel  'gainst  sovereignty 
Doth  commit  treason  in  the  height  of  degree  : 
And  now  thou  art  quite  gone. 

1  Court.     Our  brother  in  commission 
Hath  spoke  his  mind  both  learnedly  and  neatly. 
And  I  can  add  but  little ;  howsoever, 
It  shall  send  him  packing. 
He  that  beijins  a  fault  that  wants  example, 
Oujiht  to  be  made  example  for  the  fault. 

Clean.  A  fault !  no  longer  can  1  hold  myself 
To  hear  vice  upheld  and  virtue  thrown  dovvn. 
A  fault !  judge,  I  desire  then,  where  it  lies. 
In  those  that  are  myjudges,  or  in  me  : 
Heaven  stands  on  my  side,  pity,  love,  and  duty. 

Sim.   Where  are   they,  sir  ?  who  sees  them  biit 
yourself? 

Clean.  Not  you  ;  and  I  am  sure 
You  never  had  the  gracious  eyes  to  see  them. 


•  Hew'd  out  his  way  through  blood,  through  fir'i,  through 
[ayms,] 
Eoen  all  the  arm'd  streets  of  bright-burning  Troy, 
Only  to  save  a  father?]     So  tlit   lines  stand  in  the  old 
copy,  Mjih  the  exception  of  the  word  enclosed  in  brackets 
for  which  I  am  answerable.      They  wanted  but  little  rpsula 
tion.asihe  leader  sees;  )et  both  the  editors  blundered  them 
into  downrisjht  prose.   Coxetor,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
co'iiinon  with  him,  gave   an  incorrect    ^latement  of  the  ori 
ginal,  and   Mr.  M.  Mason,  who    never    lookeJ    b«voud  hif 
Pige,  was  reduced  to  rauaom  t^uesses  I 
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Vou  think  that  you  arraip^n  me,  but  I  hope 
To  sentence  you  at  the  bar. 

2  Court.  That  would  show  brave. 

Clean.  This  were  the  judgment-seat  we   [stand 
at]  now*  ! 
Of  the  heaviest  crimes  that  ever  made  up  [sin], 
Unnaturalness,  and  inhumanity, 
k'ou  are  found  foul  and  guilty,  by  Ji  jury 
Made  of  your  fathers'  curses,  which  have  brought 
Vengeance  impending  on  you  ;  and  I  now 
Am  forced  to  pronounce  judgment  on  my  judges. 
The  common  laws  of  reason  and  of  nature 
Condemn  you  ipso  facto  ;  you  are  parricides. 
And  if  you  marry,  will  beget  tlie  like, 
Who,  whenthev  are  grown  to  full  maturityt, 
Will  hurry  you  their  fathers,  to  tlieir  graves. 
Like  traitors,  you  take  counsel  from  the  living, 
Of  upright  judgment  you  would  rob  the  bench 
(Experience  and  discretion  snatch 'd  away 
From  the  earth's  face),  turn  all  info  disorder, 
Imprison  virtue,  and  infranchise  vice. 
And  put  the  sword  of  justice  in  the  hands 
Of  boys  and  madmen. 

Sim.   Well,  well,  have  you  done,  sir? 

Clean.  1  have  spoke  ray  thoughts. 

Sim.  Then  I'll  begin  and  end. 

Evan.  '  Tis  time  1  now  begin — 
Here  your  commission  ends, 
Cleanthes,  come  you  from  the  bar.     Because 
I  know  you  are  severally  disposed,  I  here 
Invite  you  to  an  object  will,  no  doubt, 
Work  in  you  contrary  effects.     Music  ! 

Loud  Music.    Enter  Leonides,  Creon,  Lysander, 
and  other  old  men. 

Clean.  Pray  heaven,  I  dream  not !  sure  he  moves, 
talks  comfortably, 
As  joy  can  wish  a  man.     If  he  be  changed 
(Fiir  above  from  me),  he's  not  ill  entreated  j 
His  face  doth  promise  fulness  of  content, 
And  glory  hath  a  part  in't. 
Leon.  Oh  ray  son  ! 

Evan.  You  that  can  claim  acquaintance  with  these 
lads. 
Talk  freely. 

Sim.  I  can  see  none  there  that's  worth 
One  hand  to  you  frora  rae. 

Evan.  These  are  thy  judges,   and  by  their  grare 
law 
I  find  thee  clear,  but  these  delinquents  guilty. 
You  must  change  places,  for  'tis  so  decreed  : 
Sue!)  just  pre-eminence  hath  thy  goodness  gain'd, 
Thou  art  the  judge  now,  they  the  men  arraio^n'd. 

[To  Cleunthef, 

1  Court.  Here's  fine  dancing,  gentlemen. 

2  Court.  Is  thy  father  amongst  them? 


•  Clean.  This  were  the  judgment  seat  we  [stand  at]  now. 
&c.]  i.  e.  (),tliat  this  were,  &c.  Bat,  indeed,  this  speech 
is  so  sirangely  printed  in  liie  quarto,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  guess  what  the  writer  really  meant.  The  first  three 
lines  stand  thus : 

Clean.  This  were  the  judgment  seat,  we  now 
The  heaviest  crimes  that  ever  made  up 
Vnnaturallness  in  humanity. 
Whether  the  genuine,  or,    indeed,   any  sen?e  be  elicited  by 
the  additions  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  make,    is  not 
mine  to    s^y  ;    but  certainly  some  allowance  will    be    made 
fur  any   temperate  endeavour  to  rei;ulate  a  text,   where  the 
words,  in  too    many  instances,   appear  as  if  tliey  had  been 
sln)ok  ciitof  ihe  printer's  boxes  by  the  hanfl  of  chance. 

+  fi  ho,  when  ihey  i\ri:  grown  to  full  maturity,']  Former 
editors  have.  Who  when  joure :   but  this  cannot  be  rij^bt. 


Sim.    Oh,   pox !     I  saw    him    the   first  thing  I 
look'd  on. 
AlivH  again  !   'slight,  I  believe  now  a  father 
Hath  as  m;>ny  lives  as  a  mother. 

Clean.  'Tis  full  as  blessed  as  'tis  wonderfuL 
Oh  !    bring  me  back  to  the  same  law  again, 
I  am  fouler  than  all  these  ;  seize  on  me,  officers. 
And  brinjj  me  to  new  sentence. 

Sim.  What's  all  this  ? 

Cl^an.  A  fault  not  to  be  pardon'd, 
Unnaturidn<  ss  is  but  sin's  shadow  to  it. 

Sim.  I  am  glad  of  that !  I  hope  the  case  may  alter, 
And  turn  judge  again. 

Evan.  Name  your  offence. 

Clean.  'J  hat  I  should  be  so  vile. 
As  once  to  think  you  cruel. 

Evan.   Is  that  all  ? 
'Twas  pardon'd  ere  confess'd  :  you  that  have  sons, 
If  they  be  worthy,  here  may  challenge  them. 

Creon.  I  should  have  one  amongst  them,  had  he 
had  gnire 
To  have  retained  that  name. 

Sim.  I  pray  you,  father.  [Kneels. 

Creon.  That  name,  I  know, 
Hath  been  long  since  forgot. 

Sim.  1  find  but  small  comfort  in  remembering  it 
now. 

Evan.    Cleanthes,  take   your   place    with    these 
grave  fathers. 
And  read  what  in  that  table  is  inscribed. 

[Gives  him  a  paper. 
Now  set  these  at  the  bar. 
And  read,  Cleanthes,  to  the  dr^ad  and  terror 
Of  disobedience  and  unnatural  blood. 

Clean,  [reads.]  It  is  decreed  h\j  the  grave  and  learned 
council  of  Epire,  that  no  son  and  heir  shall  he  held 
capable  of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty, 
tinlesshe  be  at  that  time  as  mature  in  obedience,  manners, 
and  goodness. 

Sim.  Sure  I  shall  never  be  at  full  age,  then, 
though  1  live  to  an  hundred  years  ;  and  that's  nearer 
by  twenty  than  the  last  statute  allow'd. 

1  Court.  A  terrible  act ! 

Clean.  Moreover,  it  i»  enacted  that  all  sons  aforesaid, 
whom  either  this  law,  or  their  oun  grace,  shall  reduce 
into  the  true  method  of  duty,  virtue,  and  affection,  [shall 
appear  before  vs\  and  relate  their  trial*  and  approbation 
from  Cleanthes,  the  son  of  Leonides — frora  me,  my 
lord ! 

Evan.  From  none  but  you  as  fullest.  Proceed, 
sir. 

Clean.  Whom,  for  his  rnar.ifest  virtues,  xve  make 
such  judge  and  censor  of  youih,  and  the  absolute  refer' 
ence  of  tfe  and  manners. 

Sim.  'J  his  is  a  brave  world  !  When  a  man  should 
be  selling  land  he  must  be  learning  manriers.  Is't 
not,  my  masters  1 

Reenter  Eugenia. 

Eug.  W' hat's  here  to  do  ?  My  suitors  at  the  bar  ! 
The  old  band  shines  againf  :  oh,  miserable  ! 

[She  swoons. 

*  [Shall  appear  before  us]  and  relate  their  trial,  &c.] 
In  the  old  copy,  whicli  the  modern  editions  fallow,  and  re- 
/a/e  comes  immediately  alter  virtue  and  atiection.  Thai  this 
cannot  be  right  is  evident  :  \\hetlier  the  words  whicii  1  have 
inserted  convey  the  author's  meanini;,  or  not,  may  be 
doubted,  but  they  make  some  sense  of  the  passage,  and  this 
is  all  to  which  (hey  prtiend. 

t  The  old  band  ihJyirs  at,ain  ;]  Coveter  printed.  The  old 
bard  shines  again;  Mr.  M.  ^!a^<)n,  \' ho  could  maKeno'liing 
of  this,  proposes,  as  the  {genuine  reading,   The  old  revived 
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Eiau.  Read  the  law  over  to  her,  'twill  awake  her: 
*Tis  on«  deserves  small  pitv. 

Clean.  Lastlq,  it  is  ordained,  that  all  such  iviies 
now  uhatsoecer,  thnt  shall  design  their  husbands'  death, 
to  be  soon  rid  of  them,  and  entertain  suitors  in  their 
hushunds'  lifetime — 

Sim.  You  had  best  read  that  a  little  louder  ;  for. 
if  anv  thincr,  that  will  bring  her  to  herself  again, 
and  find  her  tongue. 

Clean.  67irt//  not  presume,  on  the  penalty  of  our 
heavy  displemure,  to  marry  within  ten  years  after. 

Eu<j;.  Tlie  'aw  is  too  long  by  nine  years  and  a  half, 
I'll  take  my  dea'h  upon't;  so  shall  most  women. 

Clean.  And  those  incontinent  women  so  offending,  to 
be  judged  and  censured  by  Hippolita,  wife  to  Cleanthes. 

Eug.  Of  all  the  rest,   I'll  not  be  judged  by  her. 

Re-enter  Hippolita. 

Clean.  Ah  !  here  she  comes.  Let  mo  prevent  thy 
Prevent  them  but  in  part,  and  hide  the  rest ;  [joys, 
Thoti  hast  not  strength  enough  to  bear  them,  else. 

Hip.  Leonides  !  [She  faints. 

Clean.   1  fear'd  it  all  this  while  ; 
T  knew  'twas  past  thy  power.     Hippolita! 
What  contrariety  is  in  women's  blood  ! 
One  faints  for  spleen  and  anger,  she  for  grace. 

Evan  Of  sons  and  wives  we  seethe  worst  and  best. 
May  future  ages  yield  Hippolitas 
Many  ;  but  few  like  thee,  Eugenia! 
Let  no  Simonides  henceforth  have  a  fame,     [within. 
But  all  blest  sons  live  in  Cleanthes'  name—   [Music 
,H;i  !   what  strange  kind  of  melody  was  that  1 
Yet  give  it  entrance,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 
1'his  day  is  all  devote  to  liberty*. 
Enter  Fiddlers,   Gnotho,   Courtezan,   Cook,   Butler* 

^-c,  nith  the  old  Women.  Agatha,  and  one  bearing 

a  bridecake  for  the  wedding. 

Gnoth.  Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  crowd  onf  ;  let  no 
man  lay  a  block    in  your  way. — Crowd  on,  I  say. 

again;  while  Mr.  Davies,  with  ilue  solemnity,  declares 
that  the  insertion  of  a  letter  will  in;ike  all  liiiht,  and  that  it 
should  be,  'J he  old  beard  shvus again.  Nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  llie  coiidiicl  ot  the*e  j^tnllemen,  in 
thus  presuniinwr  to  correct  Massinsjer,  upon  the  authority  of 
Coxeter.  Tiie  ol  1  copy  neither  re. ids  bard  nor  beard,  but 
baud,  a  misprint,  peihaps,  for  band.  In  the  last  scene  of 
'J'he  Fatal  Dowry,  by  a  similar  oversight,  band  is  printed 
for  baud. 

•  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  The  Old  Law  did  not  end 
here  :  tiie  higher  characters  are  sill  disposed  of,  and  the 
clown  and  his  fellows  miti,ht  have  been  silently  sunk  on  the 
reader  without  exciting  the  slightest  regret.  But  tlie 
yroundHnys  ot  those  days,  like  the  godlings  of  the  present, 
"ere  tt>o  apt  to  cry  out  vviih  Clirisiopher  Sly,  11  hen  does 
the  fool  come  again,  Sim?  and,  unlbrl'inately,  they  have  had 
bill  too  much  influence,  at  all  limee,  over  the  managers. 

Wiiat  follows  is  utterly  unworthy  of  Massinger  (indeed,  it 
was  not  written  by  him)  and  may  loe  pa«t  over  without  luss  ; 
of  all  pertness,  that  of  folly  is  the  most  tiresome,  and  here  is 
little  else;  but  the  audience  were  to  be  dismissed  in  good 
humour,  and  they  undoubtedly  walked  home  as  merry  as 
noise  and  nonsense  fould  make  them. 

It  appears  from  ihe  title-page  of  the  quarto,  that  The  Old 
Law  was  a  favourite  with  all  ranks  of  people,  and  not,  in- 
deed, without  some  degree  <f  justice;  for  the  plot,  though 
higlily  improbable,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  conducted 
with  singular  artifice,  to  a  pleasing  and  surprising  end.  It 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  moral  justice  of  the 
piece  is  not  altog'-iher  what  it  should  be  ;  for  though  Clean- 
thes and  Hippolita  receive  the  fidl  reward  of  their  fdial 
piety,  yet  Simoni'le^  and  Eugenia  do  not  meet  a  punish- 
ment adequate  to  iheir  unnatural  conduct.  As  a  composi 
tion,  this  play  has  several  charming  scenes,  and  not  a  few 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty  :  it  once,  perhaps,  had  more, 
but  tlie  transcriber  and  the  printer  have  conspired  to  reduce 
them. 

+  Clown.  Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  crowd  nn  ;]  Mr.  M.  Mason 
ob.scrves,  that  a  fiddle  was  formcrli/  called  a  crowd.     Why 


Evan.  Stay  the  crowd  awhile  ;  let's  know  the 
reason  of  this  jollity. 

Clean.  Sirrah,  do  you  know  where  you  are  ? 

Gnoth.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  here,  now  here,  and  now 
here  again,  sir. 

Lys.  Your  hat  is  too  high  crown'd,  the  duke  in 
presence. 

Gnoth.  The  duke  !  as  he  is  my  sovereign,  I  do 
give  him  two  crowns  for  it*,  and  that's  equal 
change  all  the  world  over:  as  I  am  lord  of  the  day 
(being my  marriage-day  the  second)  1  do  advance 
my  bonnet.     Crowd  on  afore. 

Leon.  Good  sir,  a  few  words,  if  you  will  vouch- 
safe them  ; 
Or  will  you  be  forced] 

Gnoth.  Forced  !   I  would  the  duke  himself  would 
say  so. 

Evan.  I   think   he  dares,  sir,  and  does  ;  if  you 
stay  not. 
You  shall  be  forced. 

Gnoth.  I  think  so,  my  lord,  and  good  reason 
too  ;  shall  not  I  stay  when  your  grace  says  I  shall? 
I  were  unworthy  to  be  a  bridegroom  in  any  part  of 
your  highness 's  dominions,  then  ;  will  it  please  you 
to  taste  of  the  wedlock-courtesy  1 

Evan.  Oh,  by  no  means,  sir  ;  you  shall  not  de- 
face so  fair  an  ornament  for  me. 

Gnoth.  If  your  grace  please  to  be  cakated,  say 
so. 

Evan.  And  which  might  be  your  fair  bride,  sir? 

Gnoih,  This  is  my  two  for  one  that  must  be  the 
uxor  uxoris,  the  remedy  doloris,  and  the  very  syceum 
a  maris. 

Evan.  And  hast  thou  any  else? 

Gnoth.  I  have  an  older,  my  lord,  for  other  uses 

Clean.  IMy  lord, 
I  do  observe  a  strange  decorum  here  : 
These  that  do  lead  this  day  of  jollity. 
Do  march  with  music- and  most  mirthful  cheeks: 
Those  that  do  follow,  sad,  and  woefully, 
Nearer  the  haviour  ot  a  funeral 
Than  of  a  wedding. 

Evan,  'lis  true;  pray  expound  that,  sir. 

Gnoih.  As  the  destiny  of  the  day  tails  out,  my 
lord,  one  goes  to  wedding,  another  goes  to  hang- 
ing :  and  your  grace  in  the  due  consideration  shall 
find  them  much  alike  ;  the  one  hath  the  liiig  tjpon 
her  finger,  the  other  tlie  halter  about  her  neck.  I 
take  thee,  Beatrice,  says  the  bridegroom  ;  I  take  thee^ 
Agatha,  says  the  hangman  ;  and  both  say  together, 
to  have  and  to  hold,  till  death  do  part  us. 

Evan.    J  his  is  not  yet  plain  enough  to  my  under- 
standing. 

Gnoih.  If  further  your  grnce  examine  it,  you 
sliall  find  1  show  myself  a  dutiful  subject,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  law,  myself  with  these  my  good  friends, 
and  your  good  subjects,  our  old  wives,  whose  days 
are  ripe,  and  their  lives  forfeit  to  the  law  :  only 
mvselt,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  am  already  pro- 
vided of  my  second  clioice. 


formerly?  Is  it  not  still  called  so  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  kiii;;dom?  But  he  was  ambitious  of  following  the 
learned  comnientatt)rs  on  other  dramatic  writers,  who  gravely 
tell  us  ih.tt  words,  which  are  in  every  one's  mouth,  once 
signified  such  and  such  things  in  Coinwall,  perhaps,  or  North- 
umberland! 

•  Gnolii.  The  duke!  as  he  is  wj/  sovereign.  I  do  give  him 
two  crowi'.syor  it,  dtc]     Here  is  son'e  poor  pim.     A   sove- 
reign was  a   gold    coin  woith  ten  shilling.^  ;  or,  is  the  wit  in 
some  fancieil  simil.iriiy  of  sound  between  duke  and  ducat  (• 
.    piece  of  the  same  value  as  the  other)?  piidet,  2ntdet. 
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Evan.  Oh  !  tuke   heed,   sir,   you'll  run  yourself 
into  (hiiiger  ; 
If  the  law  finds  you  with  two  wives  at  once, 
'J  hero's  a  shrewd  premunire. 

G}iolli.  1  have  taken  leave  of  the  old,  my  lord.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  her  ;  she's  going  to  sea, 
your  grace  knows  whiiher,  better  than  I  do:  she 
has  a  strong  wind  with  her.  it  stands  full  in  her 
poop  ;  when  you  please,  let  her  disembogue. 

Cook.  And  the  rest  of  her  neighbours  with  her, 
whom  we  present  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  high- 
ness' law. 

Gnoth.  And  so  we  take  our  leaves,  and  leave 
them  to  }Our  highness. — Crowd  on. 

Evan.  Stay,  stay,  you  are  too  forward.     Will  you 
marry, 
And  vour  wife  yet  living? 

Chtoth.  Alas  !  shf'll  be  dead  before  we  can  get 
to  church.  If  your  grace  would  set  her  in  the  wav, 
I  would  dispatch  her :  1  have  a  venture  on't, 
which  would  return  me,  if  your  highness  would 
make  a  little  more  haste,  two  for  one. 

Eudu.  Come,  my  lords,  we  must  sit  again  ;  here's 
a  case 
Craves  a  most  serious  censure. 

Cook.  Now  they  shall  be  dispatch 'd  out  of  the 
way. 

Guoih.  I  would   they  were  gone  once  ;  the  time 
goes  away. 

Ecan.  Which  is  the  wife  unto  the  forward  bride- 
groom? 

Aga.  I  am,  an  it  please  your  grace. 

Evan.  Trust  me,  a  lusty  woman,  able-bodied. 
And  well-blooded  cheeks. 

Gnoth,  Oh,  she  paints,  my  lord  ;  she  was  a  cham- 
bermaid once,  and  learn 'd  it  of  her  lady. 

Evan.  v5ure  1  think  she  cannot  be  so  old. 

yigd.  Truly  I  think  so  too.an't  please  your  grace. 

Cnoih.  Two  to  one  with  your  grace  of  that! 
she's  threescore  by  the  book. 

Leo7i.  Peace,  sirrah,  you  are  too  loud. 

Conk.  'I'ake  heed,  Gnotho  ;  if«you  move  the 
duke's  patience,  'tis  an  edge-tool;  but  a  word  and  a 
blow,  he  cuts  off  your  head. 

Gnoth.  Cut  off  my  head  !  away,  ignorant!  he 
knows  it  cost  more  in  the  hair ;  he  does  not  use  to 
cut  ofi'  many  such  heads  as  mine;  I  will  talk  to  him 
too  ;  if  he  cut  off  my  head,  I'll  give  him  my  ears. 
I  say  my  wife  is  at  full  age  for  the  law,  the  clerk 
shall  take  his  oath,  and  the  church-book  shall  be 
sworn  too. 

Evan.  My  lords,  I  leave  this  censure  to  you. 

Leon.  Then  first,  this  fellow  does  deserve  punish- 
ment, 
For  offering  up  a  lusty  able  woman, 
Which  may  do  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
Where  the  law  craves  one  impotent  and  useless. 

Creon.  1  herefore  to  be  severely  punished 
For  thus  attempting  a  second  marriage, 
His  wife  yet  living. 

Lys.  Nay,  to  have  it  trebled; 
That   even  the  day    and  instant  when  he  should 

mourn 
As  a  kind  husband,  at  her  funeral. 
He  leads  a  triumph  to  the  scorn  of  it; 
Which  unseasonable  joy  ought  to  be  punish'd 
With  all  severity. 

But.  The  fiddles  will  be  in  a  foul  case  too  by  and 

by. 
Leon,  Nay,  further ;  it  seems  he  has  a  venture 


Of  two  for  one  at  his  second  marriage, 
^Vllich  cannot  be  but  a  conspiracy 

Against  the  former. 

Gnoth.  A  mess  of  wise  old  men  ! 
Lys.  Sirrah,  what  can  you  answer  to  all  these  ■* 
Gnoth.  Ye  are  good  old  men,  and  talk  as  age  will 
give  you  leave.  1  would  speak  with  the  youthful 
duke  himself;  he  and  I  may  speak  of  things  that 
shall  be  thirty  or  forty  years  after  you  are  dead  and 
rotten.  Alas  !  you  are  here  to  day,  and  gone  to  sea 
to-morrow, 

Evan.  In  troth,  sir,  then  I  must  be  plain  with  you. 
The  law  that  should  take  away  your  old  wile  from 

you, 
The  which  I  do  perceive  was  your  desire, 
Is  void  and  frustrate  ;  so  for  the  rest  : 
There  has  been  since  another  parliament 
Has  cut  it  off. 

Gnoth.  I  see  your  grace  is  disposed  to  be  pleasant. 
Evan.  Yes,  you  might  perceive  that ;  1  had  not 
else 
Thus  dallied  with  yo\ir  follies. 

Gnoth.  I'll  talk'  further  with  your  grace  when  I 
come  back  from  church  ;  in  the  mean  lime  you 
know  what  to  do  with  the  old  women. 

Evan.  Stay,   sir,   unless   in   the  mean   time  you 
meat! 
I  cause  a  gibbet  to  be  set  up  in  your  way, 
And  hang  you  at  your  return. 
Jga.  O  gracious  prince  ! 

Evan.   Your  old  wives  cannot  die  to-day  by  any 
law  of  mine  :  for  aui^ht  I  can  say  to  them. 
They  may,  by  a  new  edict,  bury  you, 
And  then,  perhaps,  you'll  pay  a  new  fine  too. 
Gnoth.  This  is  fine,  indeed  ! 
Aga.  O  gracious  piince  I  may  he  live  a  hundred 

years  more. 
Cook.  Your  venture  is  not  like  to  come  in  to-day, 
Gnotho. 

Gnoth.  Give  me  the  principal  back. 
Cook.  Nay,  by  my  troth  we'll  venture  still — and 
I'm  sure  we  have  as  ill  a  venture  of  ii  as  you  ;  for 
we  have  taken  old  wives  of  purpose,  that  we  had 
thought  to  have  put  away  at  this  market,  and  now 
we  cannot  utter  a  pennyworth. 

Evan.  Well,  sirrah,  you  were  best  to   discharge 
vour  new  charge,  and  take  your  old  one  to  you. 
Gnoth.  Oh  music,  no  music,  but  prove  most  dole- 
ful trumpet ; 
Oh  bride  !  no  bride,  but  thou  mayst  prove  a  strumpet ; 
Oh    venture  !    no   venture,    I   have,  for  one,  now 

none  : 
Oh  wife  !  thy   life  is  saved  when  I  hoped  it  had 

been  gone. 
Case  up  your  fruitless  strings  ;  no  penny,  no  wed- 

difig; 
Case  up  thy  maidenhead  ;  no  priest,  no  bedding* 
A  vaunt,  my  venture  !  ne'er  to  be  re^'tored, 
Till  Ag,  my  old  wife,  be  thrown  overboard  : 
Then  come  again,  old  Ag,  since  it  must  be  so  ; 
Let  bride  and  venture  with  woful  music  go. 
Cook.  What  for  the  bridecake,  Gnothol 
Gnoih.  Let  it  be  mouldy  now  'lis  out  of  season, 
I,et  it  grow  out  of  date,  currant,  and  reason  ; 
Let  it  be  chipt  and  chopt,  and  given  to  chickens 
No  more  is  got  by  that,  than  William  Dickins 
Got  by  his  wooden  dishes. 
Put  up  your  plums,  as  fiddlers  put  up  pipes, 
The  we'dding  dash'd,  the  bridegroom  weeps  and 
wipes. 
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Fiddlers,  farewell!  and  now,  without  perliaps, 
Put  up  your  fiddles  as  you  put  up  scraps. 

LifS.  This  passion*  has  giv-en  some  satisfaction 
yet.  i\Iy  lord,  I  tliink  you'll  pardon  him  now, 
with  all  the  rest,  so  they  live  honestly  with  the 
wives  they  have. 

Evan.  Oh !  most  freely  ;  free  pardon  to  all. 

Cook.  Ay,  we  have  deserved  our  pardons,  if  we 
can  live  honestly  with  such  reverend  wives,  that 
have  no  motion  in  them  but  their  tongues. 

Aga.  Heaven  bless  your  grace!  you  are  a  just 
prince. 

Gnoth.  All  hopes  dash'd  ;  the  clerk's  duties  lost ; 
My  venture  gone  ;  my  second  wife  divorced  ; 
And  which  is  worst,  the  old  one  come  back  again  ! 
Such  voyages  are  made  now-a-days  ! 
Besides  these  two  fountains  of  fresh  water,  I  will 
weep  two  salt  out  of  my  nose.  Your  grace  had  been 
more  kind  to  your  young  subjects — heaven  bless  and 
mend  yr-ur  laws,  that  thoy  do  not  gull  your  poor 
countrymen  :  but  I  am  not  the  first,  by  forty,  that 
has  been  undone  by  the  law.  'lis  but  a  folly  to 
stand  upon  terms;  I  take  my  leave  of  your  grace, 
as  well  as  mine  eyes  will  give  me  leave:  1  would 
they  had  been  asleep  in  their  beds  when  they  opened 
them  to  see  this  day.     Come  Ag,  come  Ag. 

[Exeunt  Gnotho  and  Agatha. 

Creon.  Were  not  you  all  ray  servants? 

Cook.  During  your  life,  as  we  thought,  sir;  but 
our  young  master  turn'd  us  away. 

Creon.  How   headlong,  villain,  wert  thou  in  thy 
ruin ! 

Sim.  I  followed  the  fashion,  sir,  as  other  young 
men  did.  If  you  were  as  we  thought  you  had  been, 
we  should  ne'er  have  come  for  this,  1  warrant  you. 
We  did  not  feed,  after  the  old  fashion,  on  beef  and 
mutton,  and  such  like. 

Creon.  Well,  what  damage  or  charge  you  have  run 
yourselves  into  by  marriage,  I  cannot  help,  nor  de- 
liver you  from  your  wives  ;  them  you  muse  keep  ; 
yourselves  shall  again  return  to  me. 

All.  We  thank  your  lordship  for  your  love,  and 
must  thank  ourselves  for  our  bad  bargains. 

[^Exeunt. 

Evan.  Cleantbes,  you  delay  the  power  of  law, 
To  be  inflicted  on  these  misgovern'd  men, 
That  filial  duty  have  so  far  transgress'd. 

Clean.  My  lord,  I  see  a  satisfaction 
Meeting  the  sentence,  even  preventing  it. 
Beating  my  words  back  in  their  utterance. 
See,  sir,  there's  salt  sorrow  bringing  forth  fresh 
And  new  duties,  as  the  sea  propagates. 

The  e!e])hants  have  found  their  joints  too 

[They  kneel. 
Why,  here's  humility  able  to  bind  up 
'J'he  punishing  hands  of  the  severest  masters. 
Much  more  the  gentle  fathers'. 

Sim.  I  had  ne'er  thought  to  have  been  brought  so 
low  as  my  knees  again  ;  but  since  there's  no  remedy, 
fathers,  reverend  fathers,  as  you  ever  hope  to  have 
good  sons  and  heirs,  a  handful  of  pity  !  we  confess 
we  have  deserved  more  than  we  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive at  your  bands,  though  sons  can  never  deserve 


•  Lys.  This  passion  has  given  some  satisfaction  pet?] 
i.e.  itliis  pathetic  exclamaiion:  it  is  paiodied  in  part  from 
'J'be  A'jpanis/i  Tragedy,  and  is,  witiioiit  all  questinn,  by  far 
the  stupidest  attempt  at  wit  to  wliicli  lliat  pt  rseiiited  I'lay 
«ver  gave  ri>e.  That  it  alloidid  some  satisfacliou  to  Lys m- 
der  ought,  in  courtei-y,  to  be  atlributtd  to  hishavin:;  more 

Kjfl^ature  than  taste. 


too  much   of  their   fathers,  as    shall  appear  after* 
wards. 

Creon.  And     what   way    can    you  decline   youi 
feeding  now  ? 
You  cannot  retire  to  beeves  and  muttons,  sure. 

Sim.  Alas  .'  sir,  you  see  a  good  pattern  lor  that, 
now  we  have  laid  by  our  high  and  lusty  meats,  and 
are  down  to  our  marrowbones  already. 

Creon.   Well,  sir,  rise  t^  virtues :   we'll  hind  vou 
now  ;  [They  rite. 

You  that  were  too  weak  yourselves  to  govern. 
By  others  shall  be  govern 'd. 

Lys.   Cleanthes, 
I  meet  your  justice  with  reconcilement: 
If  there  be  tears  of  faith  in  woman's  breast, 
I  have  received  a  myriad,  which  confirms  me 
To  find  a  happy  renovation. 

Clean.   Here's  virtue's  throne. 
Which  I'll  embellisli  with  my  dearest  jewels 
Of  love  and  faith,  peace  and  affection  ! 
This  is  the  altar  of  my  sacrifice. 
Where  daily  my  devoted  knees  shall  bend. 
Age-honoured  shrine  !   time  still  so  love  you. 
That  I  so  long  may  have  you  in  mine  eye 
Until  my  memory  lose  your  beginning  ! 
For  you,  great  prince,  long  may  your  fiime  survive, 
Your  justice  and  your  wisdom  never  die. 
Crown  of  your  crown,  the  biv~3sirig  of  your  land. 
Which  you  reach  to  her  from  y^ur  regent  hand  ! 

Leon.  O  Cleanthes,  had  you  with  us  tasted 
The  entertainment  of  our  retirement, 
Fear'd  and  exclaim'd  on  iu  your  ignorance. 
You  might  have  sooner  dit'd  upon  the  wonder. 
Than  any  rage  or  |iassion  for  our  loss. 
A  place  at  hand  we  were  all  strangers  in. 
So  sphered  about  with  music,  such  delights. 
Such  viands  and  attendance,  and  once  a  day 
So  cheered  with  a  royal  visitant, 
That  oft  times,  waking,  our  unsteady  fancies 
VVouId  question  whether  we  yet  lived  or  no. 
Or  had  possession  of  that  paradise 
Where  angels  be  the  guard  ! 

Evan.   Knough,  l.eonides, 
You  go  beyond  the  praise  ;  we  have  our  end. 
And  all  is  ended  well :   we  have  now  seen 
J'he  flowers  and  weeds  that  grow  about  our  court. 

Sim.  If  these  be  weeds,  I'm  afraid  1  shall  wear 
none  so  good  again  as  long  as  my  father  lives. 

Evan.  Only  this  gentleman  we  did  abuse 
With  our  own  bosom:  we  seem'd  a  tyrant. 
And  he  our  instrument.     Look,  'tis  Craiilus, 

[Discovers  Cratilns, 
The  man  that  you  supposed   had    now   been  tra- 

veli'd  ; 
W^hich  we  gave  leave  to  learn  to  speak. 
And  bring  us  foreign  languages  to  CireeCe. 
All's  joy,  I  see  ;  let  music  be  the  crown 
And  set  it  high, "  The  good  needs  fear  n:o  law. 
It  is  his  safety,  and  the  bad  man's  awe." 

[Flourish.     Exeitnt. 

*  It  must  be  unacceptable  botli  to  tlie  reader  and  to  myself 
to  enter  into  any  exaniinatinn  of  tliis  unroriunate  comedy. 
The  purpose  which  it  piolesses  is  suliiciently  ijood ;  but  we 
lose  sight  of  it  in  the  meanness  and  extiavag  ince  wiiich  disfi- 
gure the  subject.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  touched  by 
occasional  passages,  which,  in  tenderness  and  beauiy,  are 
hardly  excelled  by  any  of  Massinger.  They  are  i  itiier  de- 
scriptive or  senlimeiit.il,  and  are  rather  fcxtie.-cences  trom  the 
story  tiian  essential  parts  <if  it ;  and, on  this  acciumt  liiey  may 
be  easily  detaelied,  and  remembered,  for  tiuir  own  exci^l- 
lence,when  liie  place  in  which  they  were  found  is  deservedly 
tur^otten.  Perhaps  they  derive  a  grace  from  tiieir  ver    silua 
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lion;— they  are  "  precious  jewels"  in  the  "head"  of  uj;!!- 
ncss.  Any  attempt  lo  ascertain  the  portions  contributed  by 
Middieiou  or  Rowley,  would  be  but  loss  of  labuiir.  The  riii;- 
j;«<liiess  of  the  ver.-iiic.ilion,  aiui  liie  obscurity  of  so  many  of 
the  tliou>;ht«,  labouied  in  tliiir  expression, and  trivial  in  iheir 
nieanin^,  ^„■^,^^.  t|,j,t  ^  gi^at  pirt  of  the  play  came  from  some 
olhcr  iImii  .M;issini;er.  Nor  could  ihe  lii;hter  scenes,  i^  the 
Mwkwaid  uuivenienls  <if  ftlih  and  dulness  may  claim  that 
name,  hive  been  furni>lied  by  him.  His  manner  is  chiefly 
to  bo  p<rceived  in  Ihe  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and 
whwre  CleHnthes  and  Lionides  fondly  expatiate  on  the  hap- 
pine.ss  of  their  contrivance,  at  Ihe  very  moment  when  their 
securiiv  is  ab.iul  to  be  interrupted. 

But  the  reader  sh.dl  be  no  lontjer  detdinea  on  so  question- 
able a  <i.iiipoiiiti,m  as  7'A«  Old  Law.  He  may  be  belter 
pleased  uiid  a  lew  observations  arising  Irtun  a  general  view 
ot  the  Plays  of  Massingcr,  and  attording  some  illustration, 
huweverWnpeifect,  of  his  talents  and  character. 


It  is  truly  snrp>;-ing  that  the  genius  %»'hirh  produced  these 
Plays  should  iiave  jbtained  so  little  notice  from  the  world.   It 
<loes  u<.t  app<  ar  tii  it  in  any  age  since  his  own  Massinger  has 
been  ranged  among  ilie  principal  writers  for  the  stage.  KareJy 
have- any  of  iiis   pieces  been  acted;    and  dramatic  criiiiijin 
has  heeii  11(1  Hilling  to  mention  his  name.     It  has  attributed 
vaiit  ty  atidgre.itiicssof  character  to  Miakspearc*  and  Klcicher, 
as  if  Wassiiiger  had  never  existed,  or  were  entitled  to  none  of 
lids  piaise.     It  lias  objected   to  the    clenches   and   bombast 
which  <li-fi.^^ure  the  scms  of  our  great  bard,  as  if  it  were  no 
cie  i/t  to  Massinger  that  he  has  little  of  the  one  and   less   of 
the  other;  and  it  has  lamented  the   too  cloye   and  laboured 
language  of  Jonson,  without  observing  that  the   language  of 
Alassinger  is  s.:in'   of  the  most  cha>te  anrl  Mowing  wliicli  the 
Engl.sli  stage  ca*   boast — One  of  his  characteristic  qualities  i? 
his  .>tyi,e;  and,  on  this  account,  he  is  entitled  to  a  porti.mof 
the  praise  which  lias  fi.Uowed  the  na-nes  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.     It  i-,  obvious,  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  approaches 
the  harsh  compactness  of  Jonson  ;  and  he  is  free  from  certain 
peculiarities  whicii  too  often  cloud  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare. 
The  coiivtruciion  of  his  sentences  is  direct  and  uninvolved, 
even  in  the  most  solemn  and  passionate  of  his  scenes;  and 
rarely  does  he  seek  for  uncommon   meanings  by  forcing  his 
wonls  upwards  to  iheir  original  sources.     He  is  content  with 
their   usual  acceptation,  and   docs  not   attempt  to  heighten 
poetic  ert'ect  eiilier   by  inversion  or  a  strange  use  of  current 
ttrms.     The  faults  into  whicli  he  occasionally    falls  are  his 
own,  and  arise  from   the  ease  which  generally  distinguifhes 
hit'K     He  frequently  ends  a  line  with  an  unimportant  word, 
«eivin<;  only  as  a  passage   to   the   next  line;  and  sometimes 
two  f(»llovving  Imes  are  hurried  »>n  in  the  same  incttnsidtraie 
manner :  sometimes  he  raises  a  jingle  by  throwing  into  the 
same  line  t«o  words  of  somewhat  similar  sound,  but  of  dif- 
ferent meaning:    now  and  then  too  he  rhymes  in  tiie  middle 
of  a  speech.    These  are  blemishes;  but   they  grow  from   the 
very  freedom  of  his  poetry,  and  show  his  habitual  ease  through 
the  accidental  carelessness  winch  they  betray:  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  in   general  he  is  entitled  to  our  sincere  admira- 
tion f  .r   the   purity  and  simplicity  of  his  language,  the  free 
structure  of  his  lines, and  tiie  n;ilural  flow  and  unattected  har- 
mony of  his  peiiods.     It  is  observable  that  Mr.  Hume  regrets 
the  want   t>f  '•  purity   and   simplicity   of  diction,"  qualities 
whicli  he  cannot  discover  in  Shakspeare.     He  might  have 
praised  them  in  Ma-singer;  but  he  must  have  been  a  stranger 
to  these  I'lajs,  and  altbrds  one  instance  more  of  the  unde- 
served neglect  which  has  hitherto  been  their  portion. 

Another  of  the  pecidiarities  of  Massinger  arises  from  the 
nianau'emenl  of  his  Plot.  The  reader  must  have  observed, 
in  too  many  instances,  with  wh;it  rapidity  the  story  is  carried 
on,  with  vihat  neglect  of  time  and  place,  and,  notunfrequently, 
of  character  itself.  This  indeed  was  not  unusual  with  other 
writers  of  that  age.  What  distinguishes  Massinger,  is  his  care- 
fulness of  memory  amid-t  his  neglect  of  probability.  He  does 
not  fall  into  hurry  of  scene  through  inadvertence.  He  draws 
a  plan  of  his  irregularities  before  he  enters  upon  the  execution 
of  them.  This  appears  from  the  caution  with  which  they  are 
intrcHlured  ;  for  some  of  the  strangest  incidents  which  are  to 
befal  his  characters  are  pointed  out  by  early  strokes  and  stu- 
died intimations.  Thoughtlessness  as  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
story  does  not  therefcue  apply  to  him,  as  it  does  to  others. 
He  looks  forw.ifd  to  the  frequent  change  of  his  business,  and 
is  satisfied.  He  is  rapid  by  "  advice,"  and  unites,  in  a  greater 
degice  than  almost  any  other  writer,  precipitation  with  pre- 
caution : 

insanit  rerta  ratione  ;  modnque. 

Among  the  writers  of  that  age.  Jonson  alone,  perhaps, knew 
all  the  impropritty  arising  from  a  ficquent  and  violent  change 
of  scene.  This  sense  of  exactness  was  doubdess  impressed 
upon  fiini  by  his  love  of  the  ancients:  and  he  has  obtained 
ttie  'JllScult  praise  b'lth  of  copiousness  and  close  connexion 
«#  kii  iuciiteuts.     Yet  Jonson   himself,  who  blamed   Shak- 


speaie'g  change  oi'  scene,  was  not  wholly  I  ee  from  the 
praciirt;:  and  this  has  been  remarked  by  )ryden  with 
appearance  of  triumph.     "" 


same 

.  -        '  ""'"e 

Whatever  might  Qave  been  the  scii- 
timents  of  ftl-issiug«;r,his  genrral  practice  wa^  a  disregard  of 
consist«ncy  of  plm;  and  his  striking  propensity  to  hurry  of 
scene  is,  perhaps,  to  he  con,si(lere<l  as  a  principal  cause  of  hi« 
comparative  want  of  success,  when  he  undertakes  the  higher 
anil  more  regular  subjects  of  history.  Eitiier  he  seems  con- 
strained by  the  new  restrictions  to  which  he  occasionally  sub- 
mits;  or,  tired  of  these,  he  suddenly  falls  ir.io  liberties  which 
ill  accord  with  the  gravity  of  his  first  design.  Sometimes  he 
lessens  the  eftect  of  history  b)  a  choice  not  sutViciently  sasra- 
cious  or  comprehensive;  and  sometimes  he  intcnupts  its  in- 
fluence bv  additions  extraneous  to  the  subject, or  unimportant 
in  themselves.  He  is  then  most  successful  when  he  approaches 
the  scenes  of  invention  under  cover  of  some  previous  truth; 
when  he  glances  at  some  known  event,  and  presently  resigns 
himself  to  the  acustoimd  license  of  romance.  How  extra- 
vagant is  the  mixture  of  fable  with  fact  in  several  of  these 
plays,  the  reader  must  have  already  observed.  But  if  he  feels 
with  me,  he  will  derive  a  pleasmefroni  the  detection  of  some 
circumstance  of  tiuth  amid  the  mass  of  invention,  and  wiJI 
hail  the  "sacred  influence"  of  historic  light,  w  hich  sometimes— 

"  Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn." 

The  Learning  of  Massinger  here  suggests  itself.    It  seems 
to  have  been  not  without  respectability  ;  yet  ratherornamental 
to  his  preiry  than  very  solid  or  very  comprehensive.    It  was 
such,  perhaps,  as  Jonson  might  have  sneered  at,  hut  with  some 
injustice.  Apart  from  his  treatment  of  hist  ry,  which  has  been 
just  noticed,  it  chiefly  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
moralists  and  poets,  and  shows  itself  in  an  occasional  intro- 
duction of  some  ancient  maxim  resulting  from  the  observation 
of  coniinon  life  ;  or  <if  some  pretty  image  or  tender  seiitiment 
traiis()lanted  into  his  love  scenes.     Not  nnfrequently,  indeed, 
a  cl.ijsicalthought  isdiscovcrable  in  him, not  lormally  applied, 
hut  iucorporiited  with  hisortn  sentiment,  as  if  the  recollection 
of  an  ancient  writer  were  familiar  and  habitual  with  him;  and, 
in  an  instance  or  two,  this  is  <lone  with  some  ruggerlness,  as  if 
he  had  no  objection  to   make  a   momentary  experiment  on 
what  was  the  general  character  of  Jonson.     His  favourite 
book  is  Ovid;    and  his  chief  display  is  «if  the  common  and 
popular    mvthology.     Of  this,  indeed,  he  is  by  far  too  fond. 
Sometimes  he  in(iulges  it  agdnst   probibility,  in  scenes  fioxn 
which  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  speakers  ought  to 
have  excluded  it ;  and  sometimes  agninst  propriety,  when  the 
solemnity  of  the  bu?iness,and  the  eiigageiuetit  of  the  attention 
of  his  personages,  ou^lit  to  have  been  secured  Iroin  such  un- 
seasonable interruptiim.     He  is  also   apt,  on   some  of  these 
untoward  occasions,  to  state  his  mythological  tale  too  circum- 
stantially, and  to  adapt  it,  point  by  point,  tothe  situation  which 
he  means   to  illustrate.     He  is   minutely  exact  in  applying 
what  should  have  been   conveyed,   if  conveyed   at  all,  by  a 
general  plance  :  and  while  he  pleases  him.self  with  the  scru- 
pulous fidelity  of  his  particulars,  the  reader  is  more  and  more 
impatient  at  too  long  a  detention  from  the  proper  business  of 
the  stage.     There  is,  indeed,  another  kind  of  reading  which 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  claims   a   separate  notice.     It  is 
impossible  not  t<j  observe  how  zealous  he  is  on  religious  sub- 
jects, how  conversant  with  the  images  and  sentiments  which 
occur  in  the  hi-tory  of  the  early  persecutions,  and  how  ready 
in  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  terms  and  arguments.     He  seems 
to  dwell  with  fondness  on  conversions  to  the  faith;  indiilyes 
with  fervour  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  had  been  used 
between  the  early  Christians  and  the   Pagans,  and  is  so  im- 
pressed with  it  that  he  employs  the  same  train  of  thought  for 
the  persuasion  of  Mahometans  and  idolaters.     Where  he  ob- 
tained this  knowledge,  it  is  ditBcult  to  say.     The  reader  must 
determine  whether  he   is  likely  to  have  drawn  it  from  the 
sources  pointed  out  in  the  observations  on  The  Virym  Martyr, 
or  in  those  on  The  Henegado:  from  the  general  appearance 
of  his  learning,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
acquainted  w  ith  the  works  of  the  Christian  writers  themselves. 
One  thing  is  very  observable  in  him.  When  he  describes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  as  they  are  practised  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  it  is  with  an  earnestness  and   a  reverence  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  character  that  speak.s.  Of  this 
The  Renegado  alone  furnishes  several  instances;  and  not  only 
is  he  anxious  to  procure  from  any  hand  the  right  of  baptism 
for  the  new  convert  (Donusa)  about  to  suffer  death  ;  but,  a 
doubt  being  raised  for  the  sake  of  an  authoritative  decision, 
the  question  of  lay  baptism  is  familiarly  settled  upon  Roman 
Catholic  principles — 

"  A  question  in  itself  with  much  ease  answered: 
Mid  wives,  upon  necessity,  perform  it; 
And  kni<;hts  that,  in  tlie  Holy  Land,  fought  for 
The  freedom  of  Jerusalem,  when  full 
Of  sweat  and  caemies'  blood,  have  made  their  helmet 
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The  fount  out  of  which,  with  their  holy  hands. 
They  diew  that  heavenly  liquor,"  &c'. 
One  circumstance,  however,  seems  to  have  escaped  his 
attention,  which  the  liistory  of  Christian  antiquity  would  have 
afforded  him.  in  cases  o«  extremity,  when  the  rage  of  per- 
secution would  not  allow  the  consolation  of  religious  rites,  the 
death  itst^lf  of  the  siilferer  was  supposed  by  some  to  convey 
the  desired  benefit,  and  tlie  blood  of  tl\e  martyr  was  the  salu- 
tary water  of  baptism.  But  I  will  add  no  more  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  learning;  of  Massinj^er  appears,  in  this  view  of  it, 
to  have  some  connexion  with  his  religi(»n.  Indeed,  the 
sources  from  wiiidi  his  plots  were  derivt-d  might  have  fur- 
nished s.ime  of  liie  circumstances  just  noticed:  but  if  they 
are  his  own,  they  are  sudicii-nt  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  a  secret  attadinunt  to  tlie  churcli  of  Rome:  and  this 
seems  to  be  ll)e  more  probable  opinion. 

The  Morals  of  Massinger  shall  next  be  noticed.  It  may 
seem  surpri.-«in<j;  tliat  the  licentiousness  which  too  frequently 
appears  in  these  Plays,  should  be  accompanied  with  any  ex- 
pressions of  regard  for  morality.  However,  we  must  remember 
the  times  in  wliichhe  wrote,  and  make  allowance  for  the 
snrtuence  which  the  general  state  of  society  will  always  have 
on  compositions  for  the  stage.  The  comparative  gros.-jiess  of 
i-ommni  conversation,  the  rude  manner  in  whii  h  theatrica' 
business  was  conitucled,  the  wish  of  giving  as  strong  an  effect 
as  possible  to  the  character  represented,  and  a  taste  as  yet 
imperfectly  formed  for  the  management  of  delicate  situations, 
and  the  expression  of  wrong  desires ;  these  and  many  other 
causes  must  have  been  very  unfriendly  to  the  purity  which 
virtue  demands.  In  these  particulars  Massinger  was  unhappy 
with  other  writers.  Indeed  no  situation  in  lile  was  asulhcient 
security  for  theatrical  decorum;  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
one  the  son  of  a  judge,  the  otiier  of  a  bishop,  are  still  more 
licentious  than  Massiiiger,  without  the  consoling  attention  to 
moral  consequences  which  he  discovers. 

In  the  observations  on  several  of  these  Plays,  the  reader  will 
have  noticed  the  seriousness  of  the  moral  arising  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  story  :  and  in  justice  to  Massinger  it  must 
be  added,  that,  however  bl<nneable  he  is  for  the  admission  of 
any  indecency  of  others  into  a  work  ovei  which  he  had  a 
control,  the  most  ofiensive  parts  are  not  his  own.  The  licen- 
tiousness for  which  he  is  personally  answerable,  is  of  two 
sons— one,  the  chief  part,  consists  iii  the  incidents  of  the  story 
itself:  the  other,  in  loose  conversation  not  strictly  subservient 
to  the  plot,  but  rather  gratuitously  indulged.  It  is  wiih  much 
SHtisf.tction  we  observe,  that  the  indelicacy  in  the  fi>rmer  case 
is  in  siune  measure  atoned  for  by  the  ineiited  punishment  to 
whirl)  he  coinintiidy  conducts  the  ottendeis ;  and  lest  his  de- 
siun  should  be  tiii<Huder«.tiV)d,  he  earnestly  reminds  us,  that, 
ni';twiih>t.iuding  the  giossness  of  the  story,  he  still  means  to 
serve  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  that  wickedness  is  sure  to  be_ 
'•  mulcted"  by  him  "in  the  conclusion."  The  Parliament  of 
l.ove,  where  this  caution  occurs,  is  a  convincing  instance  of 
tlie  practice  just  noticed,  as  it  combines  licentiousness  of  in- 
cid<  lit  \\  ith  characteristic  punishment  on  the  contrivers  of 
the  mischief.  For  the  other  part  no  excuse  can  or  ought  to 
be  offered.  There  is  only  one  consi>laiion  under  it:  happdy, 
his  loose  dialogue  is  ill  managed.  It  in  wiihouf  spirit  or  at- 
traction, as  if  his  mind  had  no  natural  inclination  to  it;  and 
the  reader  must  be  of  a  disposition  decidedly  prurient  who 
will  turn  to  those  scenes  a  second  time.  One  praise  remains 
for  Ma-singer,  and  I  mention  it  with  heartfelt  satisfaction; 
he  is  entirely  wiilnait  profaneness.  How  is  it  to  be  wisi  ed 
that  Shakspeare  had  betn  thus!  and  that  the  extraordinary 
power  with  which  he  impresses  both  good  and  evil  sentiment 
had  never  been  em  ployed  in  loosening  the  reverence  of  sacred 
principles  in  (he  mind  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  reader, 
or  in  teaching  other  men  of  genius  to  recommend  the  most 
pernicious  levity  through  the  attractions  of  their  wit! 

The  POLITICAL  Character  of  Massinger  is  very  creditable 
to  him.  His  allusions  to  the  public  events  of  the  limes  are 
not  unfrcquent ;  and  they  are  such  as  to  show  him  a  man  of 
honesty  and  spirit.  He  ridicules,  with  successl'u!  humour,  the 
weak  and  licentious  tops  who  iufested  the  court.  He  indig- 
nantly exposes  the  system  of  favouritism,  which  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  country  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  lashes  the 
easy  or  corrupt  grant  of  monopolies  with  the  honest  views  of 
a  patriot  In  return,  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  contrasting  the 
loyalty  of  the  true  friends  of  the  throne  wiih  the  interested 
services  of  comnnm  courtiers.  He  also  endeavours  lo  correct 
the  profligate  facility  wiih  which  a  personal  devotion  was 
pledged  to  the  sovereign,  and  glances  at  the  thoughiless  or 
fallacious  otters  of  "lives  and  forinnes."  The  dreadful  event* 
which  took  place  not  long  alter  the  expression  of  the.-e  sen- 
timents throw  an    unusual   interest  over  them  ;  and   we   are 

•  The  reader  may  compare  this  with  the  pious  ofhcc  which 
Tasso  makes  Tancred  perlbrm  to  Clorinda: 

Foco  quindi  lontan  nel  sen  del  monte,  &c. 

Caulo  12   St.  67. 


persuaded  by  his  personal  satire,  as  well  as  by  the  open 
praises  whiih  he  bestows  on  his  country,  how  strong  and 
sincere  was  the  patrioti-m  of  Massinger.  It  is  observable 
too,  that  he  does  not  bend  to  the  slavish  doctrine  which  was 
inculcated  by  so  many  oiher  writers  of  the  age;  but,  while 
he  preserves  a  linn  and  substantial  reverence  to  the  throne, 
he  watches  over  the  actions  of  the  sovereign,  and  disiinguishes 
between  his  just  aulhoiity  and  the  arbitrary  excesses  of  it. 
One  circumstance  more.  Ma-singer  lived  for  the  mo-t  part 
in  poverty  and  neglect ;  and  it  is  highl)  honourable  to  him 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  public  spleen  or  taction  in  his 
writings.  He  is  always  a  good  subject  ;  and  it  he  reprehends 
the  follies  or  the  vices  which  stood  too  near  the  throne,  he  does 
it  as  a  friend,  and  with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  that  purity 
and  wisdom  whit  h  became  it,  and  to  that  lustre  in  which  he 
loved  to  see  it  shine. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  mention  Massing'-r's  Imita- 
tions of  his  f  ontemporai  ies,  if  such  a  practice  had  not  been 
unduly  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  M.  Mason  seems  disposed  to 
talk  of  passages  reinembeied  frem  Shak.-peare.  lint  the 
practice  is  not  very  Ireqnent,  and  wlienever  it  does  occur, 
the  obligation  is  too  unimportant  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  alhrmed  in  gineral,  that,  though  he  may  adopt 
occasional  sentiments  of  Shakspeare,  he  can  haidly  be  said 
to  copy  his  incidents  or  situations.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  an  obligation  is  in  The  Emperor  of  the  East, 
where  jealousy  (,ii  account  «)f  the  apple  recalls  to  our  mind 
the  handkerchief  of  Othello  Yet  even  here  the  hi-tory  itself 
may  well  be  supposed  to  turnish  the  'ituation  without  assist- 
ance froi.i  any  *)tlier  quarter;  aud  the  imitation  is,  after  all, 
confined  to  a  lew  scattered  thoughts.  It  ou>;ht,  indeed,  to  be 
allowed  (since  the  subject  is  thus  entered  upon),  that  when 
such  an  imitation  do<'S  lake  place,  it  is  sometimes  not  quite 
so  happy  as  the  reader  might  wish.  Either  the  thoiights  are 
not  so  forcibly  expres.-cd  as  by  .Shakspeare,  or  they  ast; 
given  to  persons  whose  chaiacteis  do  not  so  wtll  agree  with 
them.  Thus,  when  Asainbeg  ( Hfjifijado )  repeats  his  deter 
miiiation  to  do  something  terrible,  but  what,  he  does  not  yet 
know,  he  rciniiids  us  of  a  sentiment  highly  characterisiic  Of 
the  wild  an  I  ungoverned  tem[)er  of  Lear.  But  Asandjeg  is 
of  a  difterent  <at.  In  the  mid  t  "f  his  passion  his  inteiest 
is  consulted  ;  he  blusters  indeed,  hut  st^-ps  to  calculate  con- 
sequences, and  in  reality  is  a  tame  charaeler.  A^ain,  when 
imprecations  are  used  against  Richard,  and  yuiliy  lear  is  tK> 
<leprive  tiim  of  the  power  of  wielding  his  swovil,  we  feel  that 
the  Ihoiisiht  is  natiiial.  But  when  (.iverreach  f' AVw  II  ay  to 
Pntj  Old  Debts)  limls  that  the  curses  of  tlinvf  whom  he  has 
midline  are  upon  him,  and  t.ike  away  his  strength,  we  per- 
ceive an  mi-oiii^riiity.  A  sword  wis  the  natural  and  proper 
weajion  ot  Richard, — the  instrument  hy  which  !  is  siiiiaiion 
was  to  be  Diaiuti'.iucd.  Uverreach  h.is  a  svvnnl  ueverintended 
to  be  drawn  :  he  en(lea\ours  to  ns»;  it  in  the  inonient  of 
fren/y  ;  yet  talks  of  iis  failure  in  the  terms  of  a  b.ttiled  sol- 
dier, as  if  it  would  no  longer  avenge  his  cause,  or  preserve 
his  falling  forlunes. 

This  notice  will  lie  sufhcient  for  the  imitatimus  attributed 
to  Massinger,  and  the  circumstances  which  aitt-nd  them.  In 
fact,  he  has  borrowed  little  iVom  his  contemporaries,  and  has 
given  to  Milton  alone  perhaps  as  much  sentiment  as  he  has 
hinisi  If  taken  fiom  Shakspiaie.  To  some  laier  writers  he 
has  been  too  convenient  a  quarry.  Without  acknowledg- 
nient,  they  have  dug  trom  his  scenes  for  the  construction  of 
their  own,  and  have  d<uie  him  at  once  an  injustice  and  an 
honour.  By  their  iinskiliril  use  of  his  plundered  matter,  they 
have  proved  how  mm  '  he  is  their  superior.  The  imilaiion 
of  The  Fatal  Dovtrp  in  The  Fair  Peiiileut,Un'<  lieen  already 
noticed.  If  the  leader  will  pas*  from  one  ol  these  Plays  lo 
tlie  other,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
asser  ion.  bold  as  it  may  appear:  he  will  tin  ,  not wiiii standing 
the  praises  bestow  ed  on  Rowe  j  Di  Johnson,  tliat  lal)oure<l 
softness  and  artihcial  .-intinient  are  hui  an  ill  exchange  (or 
the  genuine  feelings  of  natuie,  and  the  genuine  evpri  ssion  vif 
them.  Again,  it  he  will  comptre  The  Cimrdianot'  Massin<i:cr 
with  the  imita'ion  of  ii  in  7V»t'  Imims'ant  of  Farquhar.  he 
cannot  but  (d)serve  how  nmeh  the  n.itmal  brisknes-  ainitltiw- 
ing  huiiKuir  of  l>uia//o  aie  degraded  in  tl;e  forced  levity  and 
empty  bustle  of  Old  Miral)el.  I  am  not  certain  that  Lee 
remembered  Massii.ger  in  his  Tht'ddos'nis,  or  the  Force  of 
Eove ;  but  he  boasts  of  the  recep  ion  of  that  piece  by  the 
public.  \'et  whoevtr  will  cmnpaie  The  Emperor  of  the 
^M»/ with  it.  will  S'lon  learn  lothink  tavourably  of  Massinger 
on  this  account  also  ;  and  will  wanuUr  that  lii<  nature  and 
force  should  be  iieglei  ted,  while  the  public  taste  has  been 
ronteiit  to  admire  in  Lee  pas-ion  which  nev«'r  moves  the 
soul,  and  vehemence  which  does  but  excite  ridicule. 

From  these  few  patticul.ns  some  conclusion  ma)  be  drawn 
respecting  the  genius  and  disp<»«ition  of  M.i-sinuer  Perhaps 
he  cannot  be  called  sublime.  He  dors  not,  like  Shakspeare, 
svize  the  soul,and  in  a  moment  pi«'rce  ii  with  lerr"r  oi  a»fiic- 
tioH  ;  nor  dues  he  sustain  it  at  will  in  transports  t>«yobu  Uie 
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osn.»l  lui>;lit  of  nature.  He  movts  ns  ratlivr  by  the  acciimii- 
l.itiiiu  «>r  cni-iiiiot.iti'es,  tl'«n  by  single  (i.i>!«h<,',i-s  o(  ■inii>ii.il 
Ktiei  ^tli  ,v\\  i.iii'-  -f"-!  MI.  He  nu'lls  ti'O,  rather  ih.in  tiiiilies. 
"^'fl  .\liili'  we  M;.u-ii(iiT  all  Diir  ci>iii|iii.«^ioiiHte  retliit;*  t<> 
I'/ic  Fiittii  />»»»«r//,vve  iimst  rt  nieinl>fi  tin- h'-rrnr  elicited  by 
7'.  <^  IJuiiiit-nral  Citmhat ,  hi.rmr  iiihci'tiit  in  the  viry  sitna- 
tioiis  <i|'  (lit-  pi  iiii'i))  <l  a>;eiit.s.  iiii'l  incrcasfil,  with  t'(|iial 
aitiiicc  .iikI  |uiN\(r,  b}  ilaik  aii'l  lllvsti■l'ioll^  allu'ions  to  the 
c.tiiM-s'  «>r  lilt  ir  ^llalli;e  t-iiiiiii\,  and  «>t'  ihe  fciii'iil  imprera- 
litiiis  vviiich  tlicy  iiiit-r.  He  iioe'*  :iot  veniiire  into  the  ideal 
world,  and  fn'.it«-  new  pei.-oii,ii:fS  and  iiii.i;;iii»- straiii;*;  agen- 
cies tor  thi'iii.  Ills  IV iv  yhn-is  deserve  no  iiienlioii.  'I'he 
gi)od  and  b.id  spnji  ia  'Ihe  Viryin  Martt/r  are  not  to  be 
coin(iau(J  with  tlie  r.iiita>tic  bein<;-<  oi  Shakspeare  :  their 
a|>pe<iianee  i>  tor  the  most  pail,  huntiii  :  and  when  their 
Iriienatiiie  break <  furili,  lliey  act  in  a  manner  whici)  cnstoin 
had.iliead_\  presciibed  tor  them.  The  most  iriipnsing'  ii>e  of 
ar  evi-iit  beyiuid  the  evpeiienee  ot  common  liCe  oci'iirs  in 
'J'ht-  Picture;  yi  I  thi.s  is  an  e \ir.o>r(liii  iry  tiirk  ol  art,  which 
ippeal.^  rather  lo  ihe  ear  ihm  tl.e  eve,  and  which,  once 
allo^<ed.  siilhci  s  throiii;hoi.t  the  piece  ;  there  i:^  jio  in.igical 
app.n-.iliis.  no  vi-ible  a^enl  condnciiiij;  thi;  t  ain  of  surprise. 

Hi.s  Comic  tileni  i<  not  eijual  to  his  tragic  power.  His 
merit  chiefly  CDnsists  in  the  iivintimi  of  canic  s'tnalions; 
and  in  the-e  he  i-  often  reinnkably  happy  But  liie  ijieat 
siippiirt  of  comedy  i-  di  ilo.iie,  a  d  in  this  he  is  delicient. 
In  m-ner.il  it  w,iiit.>  briskness  and  variits.  Of  loinse,  we 
inM8t  not  l<'(iU  into  him  lor  llio.-e  cli.ir.iciers  whose  wit  pre- 
domin  iiej  ihriiu.h  tiie  piece,  or  whose  laiiiity  i  the  princi- 
pal c  iii.«e  of  liii;^hter.  He  has  iMilhcr  a  Kal-tatf  noi-  a 
Be.ssui  ;  not  even  a  master  Seplieii,  i.ra  Slender.  Sylli, 
however  sm  II  his  preten  ions,  is  his  chief  mirlh-maker. 
Indeed,  the  Comedy  of  M.issinger  his  a  near  <umie.\ion 
Willi  hist(>iy  and  the  griver  s.itire.  He  draws  copious  d^-- 
Bcriptions  of  Ihe  irillioj;  or  vicious  iiiiiiners  of  tiie  aj^e,  and 
discovers  stioiiii  pnrp.i.-es  o|  inor  il  coneciion,  ratiicr  than 
smartness  of  CKiivirsa'ion,  and  the  aU  leks  an  I  defences  of 
dramatic  svit.  Of  tiiis  sort  is  77j"  Clfy  .Madam  Tliis  1 
regard  as  the  chii.f  eifurt  of  his  C  miedy,  is  The  Fatnl 
Doicry  is  of  lii^  Trujed).  The-etwo  IM.iys  alone  would  be 
siifficjeiit  to  <teaie  a  liiiih  tepiitation.  l^iiy  lor  snffeiinj; 
viitne  cin  hiuilv  be  escitid  in  a  suoni^er  niinner  ihaii  in 
the  litter  In  llie  lormei,  it  is  ditlicdt  lo  ?ay  which  qndi'y 
pr.vails  ;  tlic  paaprfiil  rilunle  of  an  nnfeeliiig  aitectation, 
ur  thejiisl  lepiobition  ot  h\  pdCi  isv. 

This  detenniiies  die  n-itiiie  of  rvl.is/in«;er*s  wi iiin"*.  He 
does  not  soar  t  ■  tlur  mights  of  f.mcv  ;  helwi  llsainoii;;  men, 
and  describes  their  bn-iness  anl  their  oa.ssjons  wiih  Jndg- 
ineiit,  feeling,  and  disrriminanon.  He  h.is  a  |ii-tne.-s  of 
principle  \'. hich  is  adirir.ibly  lined  lo  Ihe  lust  inleiests  of 
hunanhfe:  and  I  kno.i  no  writer  of  his  cl  iss  from  whom 
more  maxims  of  prudence,  iiiordi'y,  or  lelijrion  m  ly  be 
drawn  He  is  e.iiii^ently  successtiil  in  repre-enlinij;  ilie  ten- 
der altuchment  of  virtuous  love, 'ind  in  maint.iiiiin>;  the  true 
delicacy  and  oj^iiity  of  the  fem  ile  char.ictei  ;  anil  in  Kene- 
»al  he  <lisplays  a  warniih  of  /.e.il  on  ihe  si^'e  of  t;oodiie.ss, 
which --t  once  pleases  and  eleva'es  the  rentier.  To  this  ex- 
cellence :>f  sent'mi-nt  he  aiMs  iniieh  strength  and  vaiiely  of 
talent,  nor  will  any  o))>  doubt  it  >-h'  bis  pernstd  these 
Plays  with  attenii  n.  The  >;enei.J  elii-leness  of  laitjuage 
with  whj'li  tiny  art  written,  Ihe  prciiliir  ele^j.ince  of  st\le 
In  Thi'  Grfiif  Duke  or'  I'lurenc",  and  Thp  Parliament  of 
fjovp;  the  unite  I  di:;nit)  and  m  idne-s  of  pis>ion  of  The 
JJuke  of  Mihni — 'he  aniiii  ition  iil  heroi-m  .f  The  Jiond- 
mnn,  and  the  iileiit  of  di>cri!!iinaiion  added  to  those  in 
I'he  Ma'id  of  llonnur  ;  Ihe  strikim:  el.M'jiience  of  l^he  Ro- 
wan Avt.or  —  \\\G  comic  furce  <)f  The  I'eri/  ll'omiiH — the 
stron'j  ridicule  and  .'iioral  reprob  oioii  in  I  he  New  ff'ai/  to 
J'aij  Old  Debts,  AiH\  \\\y  pecidiar  p'.i\  mint  ss  of  The  Pic 
hire;  these,  and  many  oihers  which  mi.ht  bL  mentioned 
with  ecpi  d  jusii;  f ,  are  incontrovcriible  proofs  of  a  genius 
far  beyond  the  common  bvel.  C  irt\viii;lit  h  is  invidionsly 
remarked  the  "  wretched  ijenius  ant  dependent  (ires"  of 
those  wiio,  in  hi-  time,  wrote  I  I  i_\  s  f or  br^  a  I.  This  c  mnot 
be  said  of  Massioecr  without  the  urea'e-t  ii  justice.  He  has 
■written  not  tor  hi-  lieneiaeiors  alone;  his  (Viiin<r) owes  him 
an  <d)lig'iiioii.  ai  d  it  woii'd  be  a  i'  pidach  toour  i4-eerii!nent 
"Cto  iitadi  merit  we/e  still  uvei looked.      Indeed  it  is  very 


dilliciiU  to  account  for  the  long  inattention  of  which  .le  has 
hitherto  to  complain.  The  troubles  which  so  soon  followed 
Ihe  tirst  appearance  of  these  IMays,  tl»-0'>'.  the  curtain  on 
Massinger,  and  every  other  genuine  wrl'.er  for  the  slai^e. 
Perhaps  for  about  twenty  years  Ihe  stage  was  altogether 
silent.  It  might  have  been  expected,  however,  that  the 
Restoration,  which  revived  several  of  the  Plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  more  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  would  have 
done  some  justice  to  Massinger. 

I  am  not  san-^uine about  my  conjecture,  but  the  following 
may  be  consiilered  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  ne- 
glect which  he  experienced.  It  appears  that  the  prevailing 
taste  of  those  times  was  such  as  his  scenes  were  not  nnicli 
calculated  to  gratify.  An  exIraoMlinary  attachment  burst 
forth  to  the  switt  turns  and  graces  of  the  stage,  as  Dryden 
terms  them,  and  to  the  chase  of  wit  briskly  pursued  in  dra- 
iiialic  conver.salion.  These  qualities,  as  ii  was  just  now  ob- 
serve'l,  do  not  distinguish  Massinger.  They  were  supposed, 
at  that  time,  to  be  possessed  by  Pletclier  alone,  and  this 
probably,  was  tue  reason  of  the  marked  preference  which 
he  obtained;  for  we  know  from  Diyden,  that  two  of  Fletch- 
er's J*lays  were  acted  for  one  <tf  Shak.<peare.  As  to  the  wit 
of  Jonson,  it  was  c<Misidered  as  too  stitf  for  that  age.  But 
the  chief  injustice  seems  to  rest  with  Dryden  himself.  In 
his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  he  praises  others  torquali 
tie*  of  w  hich  Massinger  might  have  been  adduced  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  blames  them  for  failings  Ir  'm  which  he  was  free  ; 
yet  of  Massinger  no  mention  is  ina'te :  and,  probably,  this 
was  sufficient  warrant  for  succeeding  critics  to  |)aS3  by  a 
name  which  so  ureal  a  man  had  appeared  not  to  know,  or 
not  to  v.due.  As  toibe  attempts  in  the  last  century  to  make 
Massinffer  known  through  succeeding  editions  of  his  works, 
they  call  for  some  acknowledgment  on  account  of  their  mo- 
tive ;  but  the  performance  can  hardly  be  mentioned  with- 
out indignation.  Lord  Bacon  somewhere  talks  of  the<lisser- 
vice  done  to  literature  by  the  "  ratih  dili(jeiice"  of  some 
"  in  the  eorreclion  and  editing  of  authors."  One  would 
think  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  treatment  of  poor  Mas- 
singer by  Coxeter  and  Mr.  M.  Mason.  But  it  is  time  that 
his  obscured  meiit  should  at  length  appear  in  its  proper 
light  ;  and  Massinger  has  found,  from  the  present  editor, 
what  lias  been  so  humanely  wished  for  him  — a  vindication 
of  his  name  in  a  pure  and  accurate  text. 

One  thing  >et  remains,  to  explain  why  I  have  taken  apart 
in  the  present  publication.  The  account  is  short  and  simple. 
Tlie  editor, having  already  resolved  on  the  publication,  and 
prepared  the  text  for  the  press,  requested  of  me  a  revision 
of  tiiese  Pl.iys,and  such  observations  as  the  active  discharge 
of  professional  duties  would  allow  me  lo  bestow  on  thein. 
To  this  he  was,  doubtless,  impelled  by  his  known  partiality 
to  the  ju  liiinent  of  his  lrien<l,  and  in  some  measure,  per- 
haps, by  the  recollection  that,  in  onr  early  days,  we  had 
lead  together  some  of  the  works  of  our  dramatic  writers, 
Tliis  statement,  it  is  hoped,  will  excuse  me  with  the  pro- 
f<  ssed  lov«rrs  </f  the  drama,  who  may  tind  these  observations 
of  loo  seiious  a  east,  or  wanting  that  ininuc  a  quaiiitance 
with  the  stage  wliicli  might  be  require  I.  My  chief  atten- 
ti'ii  has  long  since  been  turned  to  other  pursuits,  nor  have  I 
thrust  myself  into  this  employment;  neither,  indeed,  has 
any  "  calling"  been  "left"  for  it.  Massinger  has  truly 
said,  that  to  be  able 

" to  pierce  to  the  depth 

Or  w  rite  a  comment  on  the  obscurest  poets. 
Is  but  an  ornament." 
The  great  business  of  lite  has  more  solemn  claims;  and  it  is 
acon.solation  toadd,  that  while  tliis  act  offriendsh-p  has  been 
performed,  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  Inve  not 
surterid.  It,  with  this  necessary  reservation,  t!>e  talent  of 
Massinger  has  been  at  all  unfolded,  and  e-pecially,  if  Ids 
writings  are  now  made  more  useful  than  they  miuht  other- 
wise h.ive  been,  by  the  careful  (diservalion  of  his  S'll'ject 
and  the  pointing  of  his  moral,  I  shall  be  sHiisfied.  As  to  the 
rest,ii  is  but  a  trifling  service  which  ran  be  performed  by 
me  in  tliis,  or  perhaps  any  other,  province  of  letters;  but, 
lo  apply  the  words  of  a  great  man  on  a  far  higi.er  occasion, 
"  So  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the 
Muses,  that  they  may  play  who  have  better  hands." — Dr. 
Imu.ANU. 
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PHILIP    MASSINGER. 


TO  MY  HONORABLE  FFREINDE  S« 
FFRANCIS    FFOLIAMBE,    KNIGHT 
AND  BARONET. 

S'  with  my  service  I  proesent  this  hooke 

A  trifle,  I  confesse,  but  pray  you  loote 
Upon  the  sender,  not  his  guiit,  with  your 

Accustomde  favor,  and  then't  wil)  endure 
Your  serch  the  better.     Somethinge  then  may  bee 

You')  finde  in  the  perusall  fit  for  mee 
To  give  to  one  I  honor,  and  may  pleade, 

In  your  defence  though  you  descende  to  reade 
A  Pamplet  of  this  nature.     May  it  prove 

In  your  free  iudgement,  though  not  worth  your  Hove 
Yet  fit  to  finde  a  pardon  and  I'll  say 

Upon  your  warrant  that  it  is  a  plav. 

Ever  at  your  commandment 

Philip  Massinceii. 


to    MY  JUDICIOUS  AND    LEARNED    FRIEND    THE    AUTHOR 

(jAMES  Shirley),   upon   his  ingenioi  s  poem  ihf. 

GRATEFUL      SERVANT,     A     COMEDY,      PUBLISHED      IN 
1630. 

Though  I  well  know,  that  my  obscurer  name 

Listed  wilh  theirs*  who  here  advance  thy  fame, 

Cannot  add  to  it,  give  me  leave  to  be, 

Among  the  rest  a  modest  votary 

At  the  altar  of  thy  Muse.      I  dare  not  raise 

Giant  hyperboles  unto  thy  praise  ; 

Or  hope  it  can  find  credit  in  this  age. 

Though  I  should  swear,  in  each  triumphant  page 

Of  this  thy  work  there's  no  line  but  of  weight, 

And  poesy  itself  shown  at  the  height : 

Such  common  places,  friend,  will  not  agree 

With  thy  own  vote,  and  my  integrity. 

I'll  steer  a  mid  way,  have  clear  truth  my  guide, 

And  urge  a  praise  which  cannot  be  denied. 

•  Liafpd  with  theirs,']  Ji'lin  Fox,  Jolin  Hall,  Charles 
Aleyn,  Thomas  R.ndolijli,  Robert  Slapylton,  ThomaB  Cra- 
ford,  William  llabingdon. 


Here  are  no  forced  expressions;  no  rack'd  phrase j 

No  Babel  compositions  to  amaze 

The  tortured  reader  ;  no  believed  defence 

To  strengthen  the  bold  Atlieist's  insolence; 

No  obscene  syllable,  that  may  compel 

A  blush  from  a  chaste  maid,  but  all  so  well 

Express'd  and  order'd,  as  wise  men  must  say 

It  is  a  grateful  poem,  a  good  play  : 

And  such  as  read  ingeniously,  shall  find 

Few  have  outstripp'd  thee,  many  halt  hehind. 

Phiup  Massinces. 

TO  his  son  J.  S.  UPON  HIS    "  MINERVA*." 

Thou  art  my  son  ;  in  that  my  choice  is  spoke  : 
Thine  with  thy  father's  Muse  strikes  equal  stroke. 
It  show'd  more  art  in  Virgil  to  relate. 
And  make  it  worth  the  hearing,  his  gnat's  fate, 

+  To  his  snn  J.  S.  vpon  his  Minerva.]  Coxiter  and 
Mr.  M.  Mason  (or  rather  'Jox«ier  alone,  tor  poui  Mr.  M. 
Mason  neiiiier  knew  nor  lli(>iii;ht  any  tiling  ab;>nt  ilie  mat. 
ler)  say  iliis  Utile  Toem  was  addressed  to  James  Sliiiie.vj 
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Tl)nn  to  cnnceiv«>  wliat  those  p;rent  minds  must  be 

'J'h-.it  soiioht,  ai\<l  found  out,  fruitful  Italy. 

And  such  as  r(>ad  and  do  not  ai)))teliend. 

And  with  apjdause,  the  purpose  mid  the  end 

Of  this  neat  poem,  in  themselves  confess 

A  dull  stupidity  and  harreiiness. 

Methinks  1  do  behold,  in  this  rare  birth, 

A  temple  buil;  up  to  facetious  IMirth, 

Pleased  Phcelius  smiling  on  it:  doubt  not,  then. 

But  that  the  suffraije  of  judicious  men 

Will  honour  this  Jhalia  ;  and,  for  those 

That  praise  Sir  lievis,  or  what's  worse  in  prose, 

Let  them  dwell  still  in  ignorance.     To  write 

In  8  new  strain,  and  from  it  raise  delight, 

As  thou  in  this  hast  done,  doth  not  by  chance. 

But  merit,  crown  thee  with  the  laurel  branch. 

PniLip  Massinger. 

SERO  SED  SERIO. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURAULE  MY  MOST  SINGULAR  GOOD 
LORD  AND  PATRON,  PHILIP  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND 
MONTGOMERY,  LOHDCH  AMBERLAIN  OF  HIS  MAJESTYS 
HOUSEHOLD,  E'lC,  UPON  THE  DEPLORABLE  AND  UN- 
TIMELY DEATH  OF  HIS  LATE  TRULY  NOBLE  SON 
CHARLES  LORD  HEIIBERT,  ETC. 

TwAS  fate,  not  want  of  duty,  did  me  wrong  ; 

Or,  with  the  rest,  my  hymenaeal  song 

Had  been  presented,  when  the  knot  was  tied 

That  made  the  bridegroom  and  the  virgin  bride 

A  happy  pair.     I  curs'd  my  absence  then 

That  hinder'd  it,  and  bit  my  star-cross'd  pen. 

Too  busy  in  stage-blanks,  and  trifling  rhyme. 

When  such  a  cause  call'd,  and  so  apt  a  time 

To  pay  a  general  debt ;.  mine  being  more 

Than  they  could  owe,  who  since,  or  heretofore. 

Have  labour'd  with  exalted  lines  to  raise 

Brave  piles,  or  rather  pyramids,  of  praise 

To  Pembroke  and  his  family  :  and  dare  I, 

Being  silent  then,  aim  at  an  elegy  1 

Or  hope  my  weak  Muse  can  bring  forth  one  verse 

Deserving  to  wait  on  the  sable  hearse 

Of  your  late  hopeful  Charles  ]  his  obsequies 


and  Davieg,  in  his  Life  of  Massinger,  reasons  upon  it  as  an 
indisprtable  fact.  Tlie  iriitli,  liowevcr,  is,  lh- 1  tliese  initial 
letters  belong  to  James  Smith,  a  man  of  coiisiderable  wit 
and  leariiinu;,  and  a  dignitary  of  ihe  cliurcli.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  short  pieces,  and,  among  tlie  rest,  of  tliat 
to  wliicli  this,  with  othci  commendatory  poems,  is  prefix* d, 
7'he  Innovation  of  Penelope  and  Ulysses, d  burlesque  satire 
upon  some  incolierent  tra^^lation  <>f  those  days,  and  the 
prototype,  perhiips, of  Cotton's  Virgil  and  The  Rehearsal. 
VVood  says,  that  Smith  "  wasmiicli  in  estenu  with  the  poli- 
tical wits  of  tliat  day,  particularly  with  I'hilip  Massinger, 
v;ho  called  him  his  son." — Allien.  Oxon-  Vol.  II.  p.  397. 

•  Charles  Lord  Herbert,  whose  early  death  is  here  la- 
mented, wa«  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Philip  Earl  of 
PembroUe  and  Montgomery.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Baihattliu  coronation  of  Cliarles  I.,  and  married,  in  1(534, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  great  duke  of  Bucivingham,  soon 
after  which  he  went  abroad  (for  she  was  too  younp  for  coha- 
bitation^ and  died  of  the  small-pox  at  Florence,  in  j'anuary, 
1635-6. 


E.xact  the  mourning  of  all  hearts  and  eyes 
That  knew  him,  or  loved  virtue.     He  that  would 
Write  what  he  was,  to  all  po.»terity.  should 
Have  ample  credit  in  himself,  to  borrow. 
Nay,  make  his  own,  tlie  saddest  accents  sorrofT 
Ever  express'd,  and  a  more  moving  quill 
'i'han  Spenser  used  when  he  gave  Astrophil 
A  living  epicedium.     For  poor  me, 
By  truth  1  vow  it  is  no  flattery, 
1  from  my  soul  wish  (if  it  might  remove 
Griefs  burthen,  which  too  feelingly  you  prove), 
Though  I  have  been  ambitious  of  fame. 
As  poets  are,  and  would  preserve  a  name, 
'Ihat,  my  toys  burnt,  1  had  lived  unknown  to  men, 
And  ne'er  had  writ,  nor  ne'er  to  write  again. 
\'ain  wish,  and  to  be  scorn 'd  !  can  my  foul  dross 
With  such  pure  gold  be  valued  ?  or  the  loss 
Of  thousand  lives  like  mine  merit  to  be 
I  he  same  age  thought  on,  when  his  destiny 
Is  only  mentioned  ?    No,  my  lord,  his  fate 
Is  to  be  prized  at  a  higher  rate  ; 
Nor  are  the  groans  of  common  men  to  be 
Blended  with  those  which  the  nobility 
Vent  hourly  for  him.     I'hat  great  ladies  mourn 
His  sudden  death,  and  lords  vie  at  his  urn 
Drops  of  compassion  ;  that  true  sorrow,  fed 
With    showers  of  tears,   still  bathe    the   widow'd 

bed 
Of  his   dear  spouse ;  that    our    great    king    and 

queen 
(To  grace  your  grief)  disdain'd  not  to  be  seen 
Your  royal  comforters  ;  these  well  become 
The  loss  of  such  a  hope,  and  on  his  tomb 
Deserve  to  live  :  but,  since  no  more  could  be 
Presented,  to  set  off'  his  tragedy, 
And  with  a  general  sadness,  why  should  you 
(Pardon  my  boldness!)  pay  more  than  his  due, 
Be  the  debt  ne'er  so  great?     No  stoic  can. 
As  you  were  a  loving  father,  and  a  man. 
Forbid  a  moderate  sorrow  ;  but  to  take 
'1  oo  much  of  it,  for  his  or  your  own  sake, 
If  we  may  trust  divines,  will  rather  be 
Censured  repining,  than  true  piety. 
1  still  presume  too  far,  and  more  than  fear 
My  duty  may  offend,  pressing  too  near 
Your  pi  ivate  passions.     I  thus  conclude. 
If  now  you  show  your  passive  fortitude 
In  bearing  this  affliction,  and  prove 
You  take  it  as  a  trial  of  heaven's  love 
And  favour  to  you, you  ere  long  shall  see 
Your  second  care*  return 'd  from  Italy, 
To  bless  his  native  England,  each  rare  part, 
'J'hat  in  his  brother  liv'd  and  joy'd  your  heart, 
'i'ransferr'd  to  him,  and  to  the  world  make  known 
He  takes  possession  of  what's  now  his  own. 
Your  honour's 

Most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

Philip  Maskingeh. 

•   Your  second  careJ]  Philip  Herbert,  who  survived  hliB 
and  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estates. 


THB  END. 
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Massinf^er,  Philip 

The 'plays  of  Philip 
Mas singer     A  new  ed. 
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